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ADVERTISEMENT BY THE TRANSLATOR,» 


HE name and eftablifhed reputation of the Abbé Spallanzani muft certainly be a 

fufficient recommendation of any work he gives to the public, efpecially of one 

like the prefent, on which he appears to have beftowed a more than ordinary degree of 

labour and attention. The variety of objects, highly interefling to the naturalift and 

the philofopher, on which it treats, may be feen in the following introduction, which con- 
tains, in part, a fummary of the work. 

In the tranflation, fidelity and accuracy have been principally ftudied. The reader, it 
it prefumed, has before him a faithful tranfcript of the original (if the expreflion ma 
be allowed) in his own language. Where the meaning admitted of no doubt, the ae 
lator thought himfelf at liberty to depart from the phrafeology of his author, to give 
his idea with greater perfpicuity: a licence which the different idioms of language will 
frequently render neceflary : but where any fhadow of ambiguity appeared (and in every 
work, efpecially works of fcience, fuch ambiguities of expreflion will occafionally be 
found) he has {crupuloufly adhered to the literal expreffion of his text, that the reader 
may be enabled to form his judgment in thc fame manner as from the original. 


The parts leaft interefting to the peneral reader are omiiied. 
VOL. V. B As 
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parteof the places where I made my obfervations, are abundant beyond all beltef; see 
feldom fo changed by:the fire as not to retain the evident characters of their primitive 
Yocks®  * 7 3 + | 7 a 

‘LT began, then, by-confidering the external appearance and qualities of the places I 
examined, as far, atleaft, as circumftances would permit. ; 

- Whoever has undertaken to travel among mountains, in order to¢make refearches 
relative to the foflil kingdom, is not ignorant to what changes the furfaceg of ftoney 
fubftances, even the molt folid and hard, are fubjeét, from the action of the elements 
during a long feries of years and ages. Hence, if he would form an accurate judg- 
ment of the {tones he examines, he will not fix his attention on thofe found on thé 
furface of the earth, but rather on thofe buried at fome depth, and will frequently 
forcibly break and detach them from the internal maffes of which they are a continua- 
tion. Still greater changes take place in fome partsof the mountains which throw out fire, 
from the aétion of fulphureous acid vapours, befides that of the atmofphere and of 
time; and very frequently the volcanic produé, which on the furface feems to be of 
one kind, and at fome depth, of another, is in fact the fame, but more or lefs changed 
in the firft inftance by the aétion of the atmofphere, or that of fulphureous vapours. 

‘Yo render my refearches more accurate and certain, it was neceflary that I fhould not 
content myfelf with a fingle infpection of the volcanic fubftances, on the fpot where I 
gathered them. I therefore, when I returned to Pavia, re-examined them with the 
greateft care, in the retirement of my ftudy; not only with the naked eye, but with 
the aid of the lens, before I began to chara¢terize and defcribe them lithologically. The 
reader will find fome of the defcriptions rather diffufe; and, perhaps, I may be charged 
with having been too minute. But it appeared to me that I could not be more concile ; 
as a detailed defcription of fuch products can alone enable us to difcover to what kind 
of rocks they appertain, and what is the particular charaCteriftic of the volcanic coun- 
triesin which they are found. Thofe who, when treating of volcanos, have been {paring 
of fuch defcriptions, have left us imperfect works, though in other refpets they may 
be very valuable. All who are verfed in thefe fubjeéts, are acquainted with the ac- 
count of the famous eruption.of Etna in 1669, and the memoirs relative to different 
remarkable conflagrations of Vefuvius by Serad, Della Torre, Sir William Hamilton, 
and Bottis. With refpect to what regards the currents of lava which thofe two vol- 
canos at thofe times poured forth, the fymptoms and phenomena that accompanied 
them, and the other circumitances deferving notice which preceded and followed them, 
their hiftories certainly merit great commendation. They will be highly valuable in 
the eftimation of every lover of volcanic fcience ; and I have frequently, in the courfe 
of this work, derived fuch affiftance from them as demands my grateful acknowledg- 
ment. But from thefe relations, what idea can we in general form of the nature of 
the products ejected, and the currents they have formed? When do they defcribe with 
{ufficient accuracy a fingle fubftance? After having read thefe relations of the violent 
eruptions which have bur{t from the fides of Vefuvius and Etna, we remain profoundly 
ignorant to what primitive rocks they appertain. I mean not by thefe remarks to in- 
jure the reputation thefe writers have juftly acquired. Their deficiency in lithological 
ftudies, not cultivated at that time as in the prefent, is a fufficient excufe; I intend only 
to fhew the neceffity there is for circumftantial defcription, which, in faét, form the bafis 
of all folid fcience. ~ 7 | | 

It ts neceflary that I fhould here mentién, with refpect to the defcriptions I have 
given of the different produts of the various volcanic places I vifited, that, though I 
have treated diffufely, and in detail, of thofe of the Phlegrean Fields, fituated to the 


welt 
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~weft of Naples, and of others of the Eolian or Lipari Ifles; I have only fpoken ingiden- 

tally of the productions of Vefuvius and Etna, though both thefe volcanos have furnilhed 
me with a great number of fpecimens for the Mufeum at Pavia; not only becaufe that 
‘to have examined thefe two mountains minutely, weuld have required years inftead of a 
few months ; ‘but becaufe a defcription of thefe has already been executed with great 
ability by the Chevalier Gioeni, in his Lithologia Vefuviana, and by M. Dolomieu, 
in his “ Defcriptive Catalogue of the Products of Etna.” : 

The opportunity afforded me by having thefe volcanic {ubftances continually under 
my infpection at Pavia, induced me to make new experiments on them. It is certain, that 
‘the greater part of them contain iron. Yet the proof of this by experiment was not. 
fuperfluous, as the greater or lefs quantity of the martial principle might thus be dif- 
covered. I therefore ufed, according to circumftances, the magnetic needle, or inag- 
netized knife. I applied the former to the produéts reduced to powder, and the latter 
to°’thofe in fragments; taking care that they fhould always be, as far as I was able to 
effe&t it, of the fame configuration and volume. I then obferved the different diftances.. 
at which they attracted the magnetic needle, without noticing the pieces which exerted. 
no fuch power, though I do not mean by that to deny that they contained iron *. 

I was attentive at the fame time to an enquiry Ht much greater importance. Ve- 
fuvius, Etna, the Eolian Ifles, and Ifchia, are large mountains. formed of rocks which 
have undergone liquefaction, and fometimes a true vitrification ; fuch has been. the vic- 
lence of the fubterranean conflagrations. What fire can we produce equivalent to thefe 
effects? 1 have difcovered that the fire of the glafs-furnace will completely fufe again 
the vitrifications, enamels, pumices, fcoriz, and lavas of thefe and other volcanic coun- 
tres. The fame will, in like manner, vitrify rocks congenerous to thofe from which. 
thefe mountains have originated by the means of fubterranean conflagrations. A lets 
intenfe fire, en the contrary, produces no fuch effect on any of thefe fubftances, 

As } wifhed to attain to the moft rigorous accuracy in this experiment, 1 was not fa- 
tished with difcovering that the fire of the glafs-furnace was capable of effecting thefe 
fufions ; I determined, if poflible, to afcertain the precife degree of heat neceflary to 
produce them, for which purpofe nothing could be better adapted than the pyrometer of 
Wedgwood. This inftrument, it is well known, iscompofed of two parts; the thermo. . 
metric pieces and the gage. ‘The former are {mall cylinders of very fine clay. Th 
latter, which is fix inches long, is formed by two pieces of the fame earth, the internal. 
frdes of which are ftraight and {mooth ; but fo difpofed as to be more diftant from each 
other at one extremity than the other, thus forming a converging {pace divided into: 
two hundred and forty parts. ‘The greater aperture of this gage is the beginning of.the 
fcale, and denotes the heat which produces a beginning of rednefs in iron. If, there-. 
fore, one of the clay cylinders fhall have been expofed to a greater heat, it will be con-. 
tracted, and fink lower between the converging fides; and, the fides being graduated, 
the degree at which it {tops will be the meafure of its contraction, and confequently of 
the degree of heat it has undergone; the cylinders, as the inventor has obferved, re- 
prefenting the mercury, and the converging fides the {cale of the thermometer. 

To afcertain, therefore, the degree of heat in the glafs furnace neceflary for the fufion 
of thefe volcanic productions, and the rocks whence they derive their origin, I made 
ufe of this pyrometer in the following manner. I placed in the furnace, near the fub- 
ftances I intended to fufe, one or more of the clay cylinders abovementioned, in acale of 


As the iron is fometimes ia.the ftate of oxyde (calx), I emjfloyed.the ufual methods to revive it inthe 


productions I examined, _ 
tte: 
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the fae clay, and let them remain there the whole time neceflary for the fufion of thofe 
fubftances. I then meafured their contraction by the gage; and found that the heat of 
the glafs furnace was 87; degrees of this pyrometer ; a heat, according to the obferva- 
tion of the inventor, but 24 degreeg lefs than that of welding iron, which latter heat 
correfponds to 12,777° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer *. In faa, filings of tron (in which 
the furface of the metal is greatly enlarged) being continued four-and-teventy hours in 
the glafs furnace of Pavia, of which I always made ufe in thefe experiments, congluti- 
nated into a folid though friable body, and fhewed an evident beginning fufion. Whence 
I conclude that a greater heat is ufually kept up in thefe furnaces than ts neceflary for 
the fufion of glafs. 

Though the blowing pipe did not in general greatly conduce to the fuccefs of my ex- 
periments, I fometimes found it ufeful. In fome cafes I likewife had recourfe to the af- 
fiftance of fire excited by oxygenous gas (dephlogifticated air). 

There is fcarcely any natural produét, volcanic or not volcanic, of which I have 
treated in this work, that I did not try in the fire, in one or other of the manners | 
have defcribed, and frequently more than once. ‘Thefe experiments in the dry way I 
often accompanied with others in the humid, with refpect to the productions of volcanic 
fire. ‘Che manner in which I proceeded was as follows : 

When the external appearance of thefe products perfectly agreed with that of earths 
not volcanic before known, and analized by able chemifts ; I thought I might determine 
the genus of the volcanic production without analyzing itin the humid way ; and when 
I made experiments ona few pieces, I found I was not deceived. But when the exter. 
nal appearance appeared to me new, and not to agree with that of the earths already 
known, I then had recourfe to an examination by the humid method, by which I eluci- 
dated the genus, and frequently the {pecies, of thefe fubltances. Before, therefore, I 
proceeded to defcribe any pieces I had collected, 1 was certain, or thought myfelf fo, 
that I had obtained a fufhcient knowledge of them. And when IJ could not arrive at 
this knowledge, but remained uncertain to what genus they appertained, I have never 
failed to exprefs myfelf doubtfully. In thefe refearches, equally laborious, delicate, and 
neceflary, | have employed much of my time, not without confiderable expence. In 
my volcanic travels ] have been obliged to take upon myfelf the parts both of naturalift. 
and chemift. ‘The natural hiftory of foflils is fo clofely conne€&ted with modern che-. 
miftry, and the rapid and prodigious progrefs of the one fo exactly keeps pace with that. 
of the other, that we cannot feparate them without great injury to both. But as the 
chemift in his laboratory can reafon but imperteétly concerning the mountains, the com-. 
ponent earth of which he analyzes; fo the obfervations of the lithological traveller. 
mult always be defeCtive when not conjoined (at leaft when it may be neceflary) with 
chemical inveltigations. What is true of foffils not volcanic, mult likewife be fo, ina. 
certain degree, and with neceflary allowances, of volcanic foffils. Here, in fine, neither 
obfervation alone, nor experience alone, are fufhicient; but both mutt Join to conduét 
the inveftigator of nature, or he cannot be fuccefsful in his refearches. . 

Where my experimental enquiries have been fhort, I have incorporated them with my 
narrative ; as they are relative to the productions I met with in the different places I 

vifited. But more than once! have found it convenient to act otherwife ; and the fub- 
jets treated, appear to me to juftify the method I have adopted. | 

What is the activity, in general, of volcanic fires, has been a queftion long agitated, . 
and which is certainly of difficult folution. dn this difpute, writers have gone into o - 
pofite extremes; fome aflerting that thefe fires are extremely active, and others that they 


# Journal de Rozier, tom, xxx. 
are 
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are very feeble, while all endeavour to {upport their opinions by facts. Having treated 
on volcanos fo much at length in this work, I could not avoid confidering this queftion: 
I have weighed the arguments on both fides without prejudice; I have made various 
experiments ; and declared in favour of the opinion which appeared to me to have the 
{trongeft fupport from reafon and from faéts. 

The nature ofgelaftic gafes by which the liquefied matters of volcanos are penetrated 
and agitated, was another fubject well deferving attentive confideration. The vacuities, 
inflations, fad tumors, which fuch matters frequently retain in a ftate of congelation, 

* can only be afcribed to the elafticity of thefe gafes while they were in a {tate of liquidity. 
Qur common fire will reproduce in them thefe gafes equally with the volcanic. In faét, 
many lavas, pumices, glaffes, enamels, and {coriz, though by pulverization they may 
be deprived of thefe vacuities, which are more or lefs large, and ufually orbicular, re- 
cover them by refufion in the furnace; and in many of thefe bodies the gafeous bubbles 
are $ abundant, that by their great inflation, while in actual fufion, they force them to 
flow over the edges of the crucible. Thefe obfervations led the way to enquiries rela- 
‘tive to the qualities of thefe gafes, by liquefying in chemical furnaces volcanic fubf{tances 
reduced to powder, and placed in matraffes fitted to a chemical mercurial apparatus. 
By a great number of experiments of this kind I difcovered the true nature of thefe 
gafeous fubftances, of which our knowledge was before very vague and uncertain. 

This difcovery naturally led to the enquiry what part the elaftic gafes take in the 
eruptions of volcanos ; and this enquiry to a difcuffion of the caufes of thofe eruptions, 

The chemical proceffes I employed to afcertain the characters of the gafes of volcanic 
productions likewile difcovered to me a new fact, which was, that feveral of thefe pro- 
duétions contain muriatic acid. This difcovery again produced new enquiries *. 

Laftly, I mult not omit the refearches relative to the origin prifmatic or bafalti-. 
form lavas. It is an opinion almoft univerfal, that lavas take this regular figure in the 
fea, by the fudden condenfation and congelation they fuffered when they flowed into it 
in a fluid ftate. I could not have met with examples of this kind more proper to enable 
me to form a judgment on the fubject than thofe which prefented themfelves to my view 
while coafting the fhores of Italy, a great part of Etna, and the whole of the Lipari 
iflands. 

‘Thefe different difcuffions relative to the efficacy of fubterraneous conflagrations, the 
gafes of volcanic productions, the caufes of the eruptions of volcanos, and the muriatic 
acid contained in various of their products; with the enquiries concerning the origin of 
bafaltiform lavas—to treat them at length, as they required, would have too much bro- 
ken the thread of the narrative of my travels. I have therefore placed them in fucha 
manner as not to interfere with my accounts of the Phlegrean Fields, Etna, and the 
Eolian Ifles. - 

In the volcanized countries in which I travelled, there are four craters ftill burning, 
Vefuvius, Etna, Stromboli, and Vulcano. ‘To all thefe four, from an ardent defire of 

obtaining knowledge, I wifhed to make a near approach. By Vefuvius this with was 
not gratified ; but Etna was more condefcending, though incomparably more formida- 
ble; and a fimilar good fortune attended me at Stromboli and Vulcano. The clear 
and diftin view I had of thefe three craters was equally pleafing and inftructive. The 
crater of Etna § delineated myfelf; the views of Vulcano and Stromboli are the work of 
a draughtfman I took with me for that purpofe, and who likewife furnifhed me with 


In thefe chemical experiments I was greatly affifted by the Signors Nocetti, father and-fon ; the for- 
mer operator in the public fchool of chemiftry in Pavia, and the latter repeater in the fame. They are both 


well verfed in chemical {cience, and are entitled to my grateful acknowledgments, 
drawings , 
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dravgrigs of fome other volcanic mountains defcribed in this work. 1! fhall only add, 
that all thefe defigns have been retouched and greatly improved by Sig. Francefco 
Lanfranchi, an eminent painter in the univerfity of Pavia. | 

The origin of the Lipari iflandsywhich are the produétions of fire, was certainly the 
principal motive of my vifiting them; yet in many other refpects they are certainly 
very interefting. ‘The character, manners, and cuftoms of the inhabitants; ther po- 
polation, agriculture, and commerce, are objeéts well deferving enquiry, and have the 
greater claim to the attention of an Jtalian, from their being fo little known {n Ttaly. 

I have alfo made fome obfervations on the animals in thofe iflands, as, for inftance, 
ona kind of birds which with us are birds of paffage, but there (in part at leaft) ftation- 
ary ; I mean fwallows. Some years ago I made obfervations on the natural qualities 
of feveral fpecics of fwallows (the hirundo ru/tica, urbica, riparia, apus, melba, Linn.), 
and to thefe I now add thofe I made in the Lipari iflands. 

The environs of Meffina, where, after I had finifhed my volcanic travels, I remained 
more than a month, afforded me much inftrudction, from the variety of natural objects 
they prefented. ‘Ihough four years and a half had elapfed fince that unfortunate city’ 
haa been laid in ruins by earthquakes, the melancholy fcene was ftill frefh in every one’s 
memory. A great part of the public and private edifices were ftill in the fame ruinous 
condition to which they were reduced by that calamitous event. Numbers of the inha- 
bitants {till continued to lodge in the half-deflroyed houfes, and others in huts and 
fheds; while they all appeared opprefled and overwhelmed with fears from which they 
had not yet recovered. The impreffions made on me by what I faw of the effects of 
this calamity were fuch that I could not retrain from giving a brief account of the me- 
lancholy fituation in which | found Meffina, and of the-deftruétion occafioned by the 
dreadful earthquake in 1783. 

Scylla and Charybdis, the former diftant twelve miles from Meflina, and the latter 
about a hundred paces within the famous Strait, were two objects to which I firft turned 
my attention, ‘That part of the fea being then calm, at leaft as calm as the Strait of 
Mefiina can be, I was enabled to take a near view of them both, and even to pafs over 
Charybdis in a boat. I alfo made enquiries of the Meffinefe failors, who are employed 
the greater part of the year in that Strait, and confequently have an opportunity of 
forming a juft and precife idea of thefe two celebrated places ; and from what they told 
me, and the obfervations 1 made myfelf, 1 am convinced that Charybdis is not a real 
aa as has been hitherto believed. 

n the Strait of Meffina [ found other inftructive natural curiofitics furnifhed by the 
fifheries for the fword-filh (Xiphias gladius, Lin.), the rav har / 
aes and for coral ( {fs ae . pone avenous thark (Squalus carcha- 

eing at Meflina at the time of the annual pafflage of the fword- : 
Strait, I was prefent at the fifhery, which ae oan a Bh uh 
fingular form of the veflels employed in it; the method of ftriking sadaiin ny A 
and the qualities and periodical migrations of the animal. I have likewife oe fone 


obfervations on fome fifh of the genus of the /gua/ i . 
fo dangerous to fifhermen in Rag ff 4s, particularly the fhark, fometimes 


. Coral, for which the Meffinefe mariners fith the who ee ne 
fuitable to the purpofe from the rocks at the bottom prop diay bay Nag - ae 
ambiguous production, and made to pafs through all the three kingdoms of n Vi an 
fome confidering it as a foffil, others as aevegetable; until at length it has b ature 3 
to appertain to the clafs of arftmals, though it has th: appear & een proved 


: : anc? of a plant: - 
thercfore now properly clafled among the zoophyta. ‘lhe excellent da Nar a 
6 ” 


Peyflonel 
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Peyffonel and Vitalianio Donati are well known; nor ought Marficl to be dental the 
praife he merits, though a zcalous maintainer that coral is a a plant. Notwithflanding, 
howe Mat thefe great difcoveries, much was wanting to a ali hiftory of this nobie 
zoophyte, to which, I flatter my felf, J have in fome €mall degree contributed by the ob- 
fervations I matle on it at the time of the fifhery, at which I was prefent. 

On this occafion, while the fifhermen were throwing the net for the coral, f employed 
myfclf in gefearches for marine animalcula. J carefully examined cvery piece of a ftalk, 
leaf, or other fragment of a marine plant, or any thing elfe which hung to the net, 
having learned from expcrience that thefe fubflances fometimes contain wonders in the 
‘clafs of animated beings; for, as Pliny has wifely remarked, nature is greateft in her 
leaft produtions. When the fifhermen, therefore, turned up their nets to free them 
from the weeds which were mixed with the coral, I put thefe weeds into glafs veffe!s, 
filled with {ca-water, to obferve the animals adhering to them, and feleét thofe w oe 
appeared to prefent any remarkable novelty. Several of thefe were not WANING ; 
the genera of the afidie and the efchara.  ¥ likewife difcovered fome {mall polyp, in 
which T could diftinétly fee the circulation of the fluids ; which has not, to my know- 
ledge, been before obferved in thefe minute animals. The defcription | have given of 
them is accompanied with the neceffary figures. 

The furface likewife of the Strait of Meflina was equally favourable to my refearches 
with the bottom. In other parts of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Archipelago, . 
and the Strait of Conftantinople, I had examined feveral fpecies of thofe mollufca which 
are commonly called medufa. I had admired the fimplicity of their organization, and 
efpecially that property by which certain fpecies of them, of the weight of twenty pounds 
or more, diffolve almoft entirely into a liquor, nothing remaining of them but fome 
thin and dry pellicles, which are only a few grains in weight. I had never, however, 
met with any of that phofphorefcent kind which Lceflingius tells us he faw in the ocean 
between Spain and America. ‘he mention he has thus made of them, without adding 
any further obfervations, can only ferve to excite the curiofity of the reader; nor do | 
know that any other author has defcribed this rare animal. Inthe Strait of Meffina I 
had the pleafure to find abundance of thefe phofphorefcent mollufca, and the ftay I 
made in that city afforded me af opportunity to examine their organization, their mo- 
tion, and the beautiful light they emit in the dark. 

I concluded my refearches relative to the natural objedts in the vicinity of Mcflina, by 
examining the fhore, hills, and mountains, which on the fide oppofite the fea look 
toward that city. I could difcover no fign of volcanization ; but I obferved, firft, im- 
menfe matics of teftaceous and other animals petrified, the ‘fpecies of which were per- 
fectly diftinguifhable. Secondly, granite, which probably is a continuation of that of 
Melazzo, diftant from Meflina thirty miles to the north ; and with refpeét to which I 
endeavoured to afcertain whether it formed ftrata, as fome fuppofe, or only great maffes, 
as is the opinion of others ; as alfo whether it contained within it petrified marine beo- 
dies, as has been conjectured. ‘Thirdly, fand ftone, which, it appears to me probable, 
forms, in a great meafure, the bottom of the Strait of Meffina, extending to the point 
Peloro, and being reprod luced by apetrilyiny principle. We fhall fee that by means of 
this principle, human fkeletons, and other extrancous bodies, are fometimes found 
included in it, and that, in confequence of the fame, at she part near Peloro, where 
the Strait is narroweft, it is probable that Sicily, lofing the name of an land, will one 
day be again joined to Traly, 

Having made the circuit of the Phlegrean Fields, the ae Ifles, and Etna, the prin- 
“cipal objects of my travels, I returned to Pavia, going by fea from Naples, with- 
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out the leaft thought of making : any new obfervaiions. But the lake cg Orbitel! 0, cele- 
brated for the immenfe quantities of large cels (Murana anguiila Eni.) it produces, 

became a new incentive to my curloftv; and adead calm detaining the veffel in which 
I bad taken my paflage feveral dayg at Porto Ercole, a few miles diftant from Orbitello ; 
as I could eafily obtain as many ecls as] chofe, | examined them with freat attention, 
to difeover, if poflible, the manner in which they propagate their fpe€ics, fince, not- 
withftanding the numerous cxperiments that have been made beth by anciegt and mo- 
dern naturalifts to clucidate this queftion, it is not yet known with certain:y whether 

they are viviparous or oviparous. ‘To the experiments | now mate, when [ returned 
into Lombardy, 1 added many others in the following years, made in every feafun. 

With this view exprefsly I repaired to the lakes of Con nacchio, which, with that above- 
‘mentioned, abound more with this fifh than any in Europe. 1 here a fiduoully ftudied 
the various qualities of the animal, in order to illuftrate its hiliory, which is in ta any 
refpects deficient and obfcure. 

The laft place at which I landed before my arrival at Genoa, was the ifland of Elba, 
where I was obliged to remain five days in confequence of another calm. I profited 
by this delay to vifit the ancient and celebrated iron mines, where IT procured for the 
Imperial Mufeum at Pavia fome noble fpecimens of that metai eryftallized, and aug. 
mented the copious collection I carried with me with fome fulphures of iron (pyrites). 

I returned to the univerfity about the end of the year 1788, having employed fix 
months in my travels in the two Sicihes ; with which, though they were at my own cx- 
pence, like the greater part of my other travels, | am well fatisfic ed, fince I kave been 
able to contribute fomething to that noble public inflitution the Mufeum at Pavia; but 
my fatisfaction will be {till greater, if the work I now prefent to the public be approved 
by its readers. 

Thus 1 employed the fummer and autumn vacations of that year. Some time before, 
but cfpecially in the vacations of ee and 17.90, | made relearches among the moun- 
tains of toa and Reggio, with refpect to cbivds which, as they have a relation to 
volcanos, may have a place.in this work. 

The fre es of Barigazzo, which burn on the Apennines of Modena, have been long 
known. hele coniit of groups of feeble flames collected in a narrow [pace, which rile 
above the earth, are aimoft always vifible, and, if by chance they become extingét, may 
be rekindled by ‘bringing a [mall flame to the {pot where they were. he accounts of 
them, however, are fo few, and fo defedtive, that at moft they can only ferve to ccmpare 
the prefont flate of thefe flames with what it once was. The light afforded by modern 
phyfics enables us to affirm, without farther examination, that the caufe of this feeble 
fire mult be hydrogenous gas (or inflammable gas). I made a journey to Bariyazzo 
purpofely to aicertain this, ‘and found it to be the faét. In that vicinity there are fix 
other fimilar fires, at prefent only known to the Alpine pealants, all originating from 
the fame principle. 

But in the prefent accurate ftate of our knowledge relative to aériform gafes, it is too 
little to fay and prove that the caufe of thefe various flames is hydrogenous gas, ‘The’ 
follwing are the principal enquiries which 1 think it neceffary for me, as a naturalift, to 
make with relpect to thefe fires, and fuch objects as may have a relation to them. 

Firft, to examine the ftru€ture and compofition of thofe mountains; and here I fhall 
incidentally have occafion to {peak of Cimonc, not far diftant from Barigazzo, and the 
higheft mountain of our Apennines, r 

Seconuly, ¢ carefully to remark tHe qualities of each of thefe fee and the phenomena 
accompanying them. | 
- 10 | Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, to compare thefe fires nourifhed by natural hydrogenous gas, w.th thofe 
produced by Ifdrogenous gas procured by art. 7 

Fourthly, to make a rigorous analyfis of the hydrogenous gas of the fires of Bari- 
gazzo and the other neighbouring places, by means pf the chemical mercurial apparatus; 
and to carry tethofe Alpine heights veffels to contain the different aériform fluids, and 
inftruments neteflary for thefe analyfes. OO 

Fifthly, to make the fame analyfis of the earths from which thele fires arifey And 
here I muft obferve by the way, that having made at Barizazzo an excavation of tome 
depth and fize, in order to obtain the earth pure; the fires multiplied fo much, anJ 
became fo powerlul, that, after | had left the place, the hollow was employed as a fur. 
nace for lime, and lime-ftone as perfectly burnt in it as in furnaces prepared for the 
purpofe. 

Sixthly, to examine what may be the matters generative of this inexhauftible fupply 
ofhydrogenous gas, which has been fo long continually developed ; it being certain, 
from authentic documents, that thefe fires have burned for a century and a half. 

In the hills of Modena and Reggio we find certain places which the people of the 
country call Sa//e, and which are a kind of volcenos in miniature, having the form ex- 
ternally of the truncated cone, and internally of the inverted funnel. They fometimes 
throw up into the air earthy matters ; which at other times overflow, and, pouring down 
their fides, form {mall currents. After the manner of burning mountains, they fre- 
quently open with feveral mouths, and like them rage, thunder, and caufe flight earth. 
quakes around them. But in the true volcanos the primary agent is fire; in thefe /al/e 
the generative principle is entirely different. 

Some of them have hitherto remained who!ly unknown to naturalilts ; of others au- 
thors have written, but have defcribed the phenomena with little accuracy and fre. 
quent exaggeration ; not to mention that, at the time when they wrote, the nature of the 
agent from which thefe phenomena derive their origin was not difcovered. 

Thefe /a//e have claimed iny attention cqually with the fires above mentioned ; and 
T have applied myfelf to ftudy them with equal afliduity, and with the fame chemical 
analyfis ; and as they both, after the manner of volcanos, undergo changes which ap- 
pear fometimes to have relation to thofe of the atmofphere, I have judged it neceffary 
frequently to vifit them, and in different feafons to obferve the various phenomena, and 
with more certainty difcover the fecret caufes to which they owe their origin. 

The ‘Travels [ now prefent to the public, and of which I have here given the fum- 
mary, will be {peedily followed by another work containing an account of my voyages 
to Con{tantinople, in the Mediterranean, and in the Adriatic. m 
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TRAVELS, te 


Cuap. a VISIT TO VESUVIUS DURING THE TIME OF AN ERUPTION. 


Little notice taken by ihe Neapolitans of the fmaller eruptions of this voleano—Phenomena 
obferved by the auther on his arrival at Naples—His approach near to the crater pre- 
vented by fhowers of ixnited flones, and acid-fulphureous fumces—Extraordinary pheno- 
menon relative to thefe foowers—Eplication of that phenomenon—Remarks on the conge= 
lation of a terrent of lava—Obfervations on a ftream of lava flowing within a cavern 
Projected experiment for meafuring the quantity of heat in the flowing lava - Other abe 
Jervations on the lava iffuing from a fubterrancous cavity—Remarkable cataradt formed 
by it in its poffage—Length, breadth, and termination of this torrent—Phenomena of this 
eruption of Vefuvius compared with thofe of preceding ones Erréncous opinion of fome 
naturalifis, that the lava is not fluid, but of the confiftence of pafte-—Compofition of this 
lava—Obfervations on a lava of Vefuvius which flewed in 1785—Proofs that the 
fooerls and feltfpars found in the lava exifted previoufly in the primordial rocks. 


HEN J arrived at Naples, on the 24th of July 1788, though Vefuvius was not in 

a {tate of inactivity, its conflagration was not fufficient to excite the curiofity of the 
Neapolitans ; who, from having it continually before their eyes, are feldom inclined to 
vifit it, but during its great and deftrudiive eruptions. At that time, during the day, it 
without intermiffion fent forth fmoke, which rifing formed a white cloud round the fum- 
mit, and, being driven by the north-eaft wind, extended in a long ftream to the ifland 
of Capri. By night repeated eruptions of fire were vifible, though no fubterraneous 
explofions were to be heard at Naples; anda tract of ground to the fouth of the crater 
affumed a dufky red colour, which, by the experienced in volcanic phenomena, was faid 
to be preparatory to the flowing of the lava. I fhould immediately have repaired to 
the place, had not my friends at Naples affured me, from the practical knowledge they 
had of their burning mountain, that that eruption, which at my arrival was but incon- 
fiderable, would after fome time become much more extenfive. — It was in fact my with 
to fee Vefuvius, if nct raging with its moft tremendous fury, at leaft ina more than or- 
dinary commotion. 

I, in confequence, returned from Sicily to Naples in the beginning of November, 
when a ftream of lava, iffuing from an aperture in the fide of the mountain, covered a 
confiderable extent of ground, and began to be vifible before day-light, from beyond 
‘Capri, under the appearance of a flreak of a reddifh colour. On the 4th of the fame 
month I began my journey to the volcano, and paffed the night at the Hermitage del 
Salvatore, two miles from the fummit of the mountain. Before I retired té reft, I pafled 
feveral hours in making obfervatiqgs with the greateft attention; nor could the oppor- 
tunity have been more favourable, as there was no moon, and the fky was perfectly free 
from clouds. 

I had therefore a clear view of the eruptions of the mountain, which had the appear. 
ance of a red flame, that enlarged as it rofe,-continued a few feconds, and then difap- 

| peared, 
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peared. The ejections fucceeded each other at unequal intervals of time; but no inter. 
miffion continued longer than five minutes. : | 


I rofe four hours before day, and continued my journey towards the burning crater, 
from which, as I have before faid, flames arofe at intesvals, which on a nearer approach 
appeared larger And iore vivid ; and everygejection was followed by a detonation, more 
or lefs loud, accofding to the quantity of burning matter ejected : a circumflance I did 
not notice before, on account of the diftance, but which became more perceptible to the 

. ear in proportion as I approached the mouth of the volcano; and 1 obferved, when I 
had arrived, within half a mile of it, in a direct line, that the ejections preceded their 
atcompanying explofions only by en inftant, which is agreeable to the laws of the pro- 
pagation of light and found. At this diftance not only flames were vifible to the eye, 
but a fhower of ignited ftones, which, in the ftronger ejections, were thrown to a pro- 

 digious height, and thence fell on the declivities of the mountain, emitting a great 
quantity of vivid fparks, and bounding and rolling till they came within a fhort diftance 
of the place where I ftood. Thefe ftones, when I afterwards examined them, I found 
to be only particles of the lava, which had become folid in the air, and taken a globofe 
form. ‘Thefe fhowers of lava appeared an invincible obftacle to my nearer approach 
to the volcanic furnace. I did not, however, lofe all hope, being encouraged by the 
following obfervation. The fhowers of heated ftones, I remarked, did not fall verti- 
cally, but all inclined a little to the weft. 1 therefore removed to the ealt fide of Ve- 
fuvius, where I could approach nearer to the burning mouth: but a wind fuddenly 
{pringing up from the weft, compelled me to remove, with no little regret, to a greater 
diftance, as the f{moke from the mouth of the crater, which before rofe in a perpendi- 
cular column, was now drifted by the wind to the fide on which I ftood; fo that I foon 
found myfelf enveloped in a cloud of fmoke abounding with fulphureous vapours, and 
was obliged haflily to retire down the fide of the mountain. Yet though [ was thus 
difappointed of the pleafure of approaching nearer to the edge of the crater, and ob- 
ferving the eruptions more nearly and accurately, many inftructive objects were not 
wanting. But before I proceed to any remarks on thele, I muft notice a curious and 
unexpected circumftance. 

I have already fpoken of the detonations which accompanied the fhowers of lava. 
It is now neceffary to add, that thefe did not conftantly accompany every eruption. 
When I had taken my ftation in the lower part of the mountain, I found thadetonations 
more fenfible, and refembling the noife produced bya large mine when it explodes; but 
fuddenly, to my great furprize, they ceafed, though the ejections of fiery matter conti- 
nued both frequent and copious. I counted eighteen eruptions which were not accomp2- 
nied by the fmalleft noife. The nineteenth, though not larger than the former, was 
followed by its detonation, as were eleven more, though others which fucceeded were 

filent.. This irregularity I obferved fo repeatedly, that the detonations appeared to me 
rather accidental than neceffarily connected with the explofions. In this opinjon I am 
fupported otha authority of my ingenious friend, the Abbé Fortis who afterwards told 
me, at Naples, that he had frequently obferved the fame inconftancy in the eruptions of 
Vefuvius, ‘ a _ | 

This peculiar phenomenon, which has not, to my knowledge, been remarked by an 
one of the numerons authors who have written on Vefuvius, does not appear, at firft 
view, to be eafily explicable from the phyfical caufe of the explofions. As it mult be - 
allowed that the fire alone is not fufficient ‘to produce it, we mult have recourie to.an_ 
elaftic fluid, which difengages. itfelf from the lava, impelling at the fame time a part of | 
it into the air; which eff can fcarcely happen without a detonation. But of more 

: | | | | “mature 
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mature refegtion it appea red to me moft probable that this takes place only within ce- 
tain ligvits.. When the elaitic fuid burfts fu:'denly againit the lava, it isto be expected 
at bt oped produce aconfiderable report; but when it acts flowly.it-will-occafion litne 
or fone, thouch the ejection may,be very ftrong. - Thus, if the atmofpheric air be con- 
fmedbet ween two pellets of tow in a tube, gnd one of them be forced suddenly towards 
“the other, the latter will be projeéted to fome diftance, with a confidtérable found, but 
nope, or very littl, will be heard if the pellet be gradua ly preffed towards the other. 
In like manner the air contained in an air gun produces fcarcely any report on Its_ 
difcharge, on account of the interpofition of the valve delaying its adtion on the 
bull. | if _ 
. In what I have faid, however, Ido not mean te affert that thele volcanic eruptions 
were entirely unaccompanied with any explofive found. It is highly probable they were 
not; but that I could not hear the feebler detonations on account of the diftlance. 
~ It hag ‘been already faid, that the liquid lava had opened itfelf a way, not immedi- 
ately from the fummit of the crater, but from one fide of the mountain. The follow. 
ing are the obfervations made on this fubjeét. “Towards the fouth-eaft, at the diftance 
of about half'a mile from the crater, on a declivity, there arofe fixty or more finall 
columns of fmoke, one of which was about nine fect in diameter, and came from a not 
very deep cavern. ‘Lhe ground from which thefe {treams of fmoke iffued was tinged 
with yellow, from the muriate of ammoniac, and fo hot, that even at fome diftance, I 
could bear my feet on it only for a few feconds. It is fufficiently manifeft that the {moke 
and heat proceeded from the fame caufe ;: that is to fay, from the fubterraneous con- 
flagration which communicated with that part, and caufed the imoke to burft forth 
through the fiffures in the ground, 
At the diftance of a few paces from this fpot, the aperture was vifible through which, 
fix months before, the lava difgorged itfelf, as I was affured by my guide; but it no 
longer flowed at the time of my arrival, its current having acquired the hardnels of 
ftone. About fifty paces lower, however, in the fame direction, that is towards the 
fouth, the lava was {till running within a kind of pit, but without rifing above its bor- 
ders; and at a place ftill lower, about two miles from the principal crater of Vefuvius, 
the lava iffued from the fubterranean cavern, forming in the cpen air a long-current. 
But before I proceed to defcribe the latter, it will be proper to notice the highly curious 
phenomena obfervable in the lava moving within the above-mentioned cavity or pit. 
‘Chis pit was of a fhape approaching to an oval, about twenty three feet in circuit. The 
fides, or banks, were nearlv perpendicular, about four feet and a half in height; and 
it was excavated in the hardened lava of the laft eruption. ‘The burning lava moved 
within this cavern, of which it covercd the whole bottom, in the direction of from north 
to fouth. From it arofe a cloud of fmoke, which reflecting the light from the red hot 
lava, produced in the air a red brightnefs, that during the night might be feen at a 
-confiderable diftance. But as this fmoke was ftrongly impregnated with acid-fulphure- 
ous vapours, I found it a great obftacle to my iain any obfervations on the liquid 
_lava, when, from the calmnefs of the air, it afcended papeneua: But, from 
time to time, a flight breeze arofe which carried the ftream towards one fide; and I then 
removed to the oppofite, where I was no longer incommoded in my experiments by the 
apour. During thefe favourable intervals, [ could ftoop down towards the pit, in 
which.J vbferved the appearances which I here faithfully relate. == | 
At the diftance between the lower. extrethities of my body and the lava was only five 
feet, the heat it fent forth was very vehement, but not abfolutely intolerable, though it 


forced me to;rempove from: it a little, from time to time. * efi) Rey 
| : we. of I obferved 
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I obferved then that the lava flowed, as I have before faid, along this cavity, fromthe 
north to the fouth, and then difappeared under the excavated hardened lava. Its far.’ 
face exhibited the rednefs of burning coal, but without the {malleft appearanee of flame. 
I know nothing to which it can be more properly compared than melted brafs in a fur- 
nace. ‘This fuperficies was in fome placeg, covered with a white froth; and from time 
to time bubbles Srofe in it, which buft a moment after with a fenfible noife. Sometimes, 
likewife, the lava rofe in {mall jets or fpouts, which, in an in{tant after, fubfided, and. 
the furface again became fmooth and even. 

The nearnefs of my approach to this melted matter, which I obferved, firft, during 
the darknels of the night, and afterwards by the light of day, removed every fhade of 
doubt or uncertainty refpecting the remarks I made. It likewife furnifhed me with an 
opportunity to make fome experiments which I otherwife could not have made. I was 
defirous to Jet full fome heavy body into the flowing lava; but my fituation would only 
perthit me to ufe, for this purpofe, pieces of lava which lay round the cavern, as I 
could find no fubftance of any other kind. "When I threw thefe pieces into the lava, 
they occafioned that dull kind of found which would have been produced by ftriking 
foft earth or thick mud ; and at the fame time formed in the lava an incavation, in which 
they were buried about one third part of their bulk, and in this fituation were carried 
away by the current. ‘lhe fame happened when I, at other times, ufed larger pieces, 
and threw them forcibly into the lava; the only difference was that then they funk 
in deeper. 

Pron this experiment I afcertained the velocity of the lava, as it is certain that mult 
have been the fame with that of the ftone carried by it. In about half a minute, the pieces 
of folid lava were carricd ten feet and ahalf. The motion of the current was therefore 
very flow; which was not furprifing, as the declivity was very littl. We fhall {ce 
prefently, that the pieces of lava with which ] made my experiment, were probably of 
the fame kind with the lava which was flowing; on which account I, at firft, ex- 
pected that they woud have funk entirely within it, fince it is well known that all bo- 
dies which pafs from a fluid to a folid ftate become more compact; but a moment’s 
reflection convinced me that the fact could happen no otherwife than it did. The pieces 
of lava which I threw into the current were full of pores and cavities, which in the liquid 
lava could not have place, or at leaft could not be fo numerous ; thefe pieces, therefore, 
muft be lighter than the liquid lava. Another reafon, which I confider as ftill more 
decifive, 1s derived from the tenacious liquidity of the flowing lava, which muft prevent 
the entire immerfion of the folid lava, though the latter fhould be fpecifically heavier. 
‘Thus I have obferved that a folid globe of glafs, though thrown with fome force into a 
liquid mafs of the fame matter, will not remain entirely fubmerged, but float with a 
part above the furface. 

I would willingly have made another experiment, which I fhould have confidered as 
of miuch greater importance; but I had not with me the inftruments neceflary to 
undertake it; becaufe I had not the leaft expectation that I fhould have been able to 
approach fo near to the flowing lava as would have given me an opportunity to have 
ufed them. — 

The experiment I mean was to have: alcertained the degree of abfolute heat of the 
flowing Java, and might have been very conveniently made at this place. As therefore 
circumftances did not permit me to make a fecond vifit to Vefuvius, and as thefe cavie 
ties which receive into them the flowing lava are frequently met with in volcanic erup. 
tiong, it may not be improper here to detail the natuit and made of the experiments I: 
would have made, had I been furnished with the neceflary means, in hope pa 
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fimijar opportunity may induce fome one of the few naturalifts of Naples who are de- 
firousto enlatre the knowledge we have of their volcario, to carry them into effect. 
Firft; therefore, I would have let fall on the lava within that cavity two kinds of 
fubftances, inflammable and fufible, contriving fome méans to keep them fixed in the 
fame place; punctually noticing the time required for the inflaming of the former and 
the fufion of the latter. I would then have expofed the fame fubftdnces to our com. 
mon fires, until the fame effeéts had been produced, obferving the difference of time 
between the produétion of the effect by the volcanic fire and the common. I fhould , 
thus. have obtained a term of comparifon of great utility in the inquiry propofed. 
But a method more precife and certain, would be to make ufe of the pyromcter of Mf. 
Wedgwood *; which fhould be ufed in the following manner; to afcertain the abfo- 
lute heat of the fuperficies of the lava, one or more of the cylinders of clay fhould be 
~ let down upon it, inclofed in the box of the fame earth adapted to them, faftened to 
an iron chain that it may not be carried away by the current, and the experiment ‘pre-. 
vented. This being taken up, after having been fulfered to remain there fome hours, 
the fhortening of the cylinders would fhew the quantity of abfolute heat they had fuf- 
fered, and, confequently, that of the lava on which they had reited. | 

But with this experiment alone I fhould not have been entirely fatisfied. By the 
affiftance of this fame pyrometer, I would have endeavoured to difcover the internal ab- 
folute heat of the lava, by immerging within it fome of the cylinders] have before men 
tioned, inclofed in a thick hollow globe of iron, faftened to a chain of the fame metal. 
‘The infufibility of iron in our common furnaces inclines me to believe that it would re- 
fift the heat of the liquid lava; but fhould it not, its melting would fupply the place 
of a pyrometer, and fufficiently prove the violence of the heat. , 

“Tam aware that thefe experiments would not afcertain, with precifion, the heat of 
ether torrents of lava, which mult neceflarily depend on the greater or lefs depth of 
the ignited matter, its diftance from the principal feat of the conflagration, and the dif- 
ferent qualities of the lava. But they muft have becn of confiderable importance, and 
I can never fufficicntly regret not having had it in my power to make them. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the globe of iron ] have mentioned could be 
madé to penetrate through the tenacious fuperficics of the lava: but there feems little 
reafon for this doubt, when we confider that the pieces of porous lava, which are far 
lighter than this metal, penetrated it to one third of their bulk. And though it fhould 
not be able to divide that part of the fuperficies which, by being in contaé with the 
air, has lefs liquidity ; that might be feparated by other means, and the globe imme- 
diately plunged into the more fluid part of the lava. | | 

I do not deny but that thefe and other fimilar experiments are difficult, offenfive, 
and, in fome degree even dangerous; but what experiment can be undertaken perfect] 
free from inconvenience, and all fear of danger, on mountains which vomit forth fire? 
I would certainly advife the philofopher who wifhes always to make his obfervations en- 

tirely at his eafo, and without rifk, never to vifit volcanoes. : 

' But it is time to continue my narrative of the phenomena I obferved in this eruption 
of Vefuvius. Though the lava iffued at its origin from only a narrow aperture, the 
ftream of it became confiderably enlarged as it defcended the declivity of the moun- 
tain, ‘and formed other fmaller torrents: but at about the fpace of a mile from the 
mouth«whence it iffued, its fuperficies had acquired the folidity of ftone. I endea- 
voured t6 pafs over this, notwithftanding the difficulty of walking on it, as it was en- 
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and halfiburnt. 

Behides two other pits, fimilar to that { have defcribed, and fome burning orifices 
in which, when I fooked into them, I conld perceive'the liquid lava relembling melted 
glais in a farnaceswhen it burns with the utmott violence ; I obferved, tikewife, the traces 
of the courfe which the lava had taken or refamed. Here the channels through which 
it had flow8d remained, but empty; there fome refidue of it was to be feen; and 
“others were full of it. One had the form of acylindric tube, and another that of a 
dlc gica eie But the direCtion of all thefe channels through which the lava had 

owed was towards the fouth. * It did not require much attention to perceive, that 
under the folid lava on which I walked the fluid was ftill running; the low but diftiag 
found it occafioned in its paffage was clearly perceptible to the ear. 

Adufficient illuftration of what I mean may be given from what frequently happens, 
in winter to many flow ‘ftreams, in the northern parts of Italy. In thefe, when the 
winter is fevere, the fuperficies of the water at firft adheres to the banks, and afterwards 
congeals in the middle, forming acruft of ice which increafes in thicknefs, from night 
to night, while the water, which is {till fluid, if there is fufficient depth, continues to 
run under it; though the thicknefs of the ice increafes, till after fome days it is fuff- 
ficiently ftrong to bear men td walk on it, or even greater weights. H any perfon 
fhould then go upon it, and apply his ear clofe to it, he would hear the found of the 
water running under, as I have feveral times experienced in the vicinity of Pavia. This 
found appears to me to be precifely the fame with that occafioned by the Vefuvian lava 
flowing under the folid lava, and proceeds doubtlefs from the fame caufe ;.1 mean the 
obftacles the fluids meet with and {trike againft in their paflage ; as the canfe of conge- 
lation is likewife the fame in both, that 1s, the privation or rather the diminution of 
their abfolute heat. \ 

Purfuing my way to the fouth, along the declivity of the mountain, I arrived at the 
part where the lava ran above the ground. Where the ftream was broadeft, it was 
twenty-two feet in breadth, and eighteen where narroweft. The length of this torrent 
was two miles, or nedfly fo. This ftream of lava when compared with others which 
have flowed from Vefuvius, and extended to the diftance of five or fix miles, with a’ 
proportionate breadth, muff certainly fuffer in the comparifon ; but confidered in itfelf, - 
and efpecially by a perfon unaccuftomed to fuch fcenes, it cannot but aftonith and moft 
powertully affe& the mind. When I travelled in Switzerland, the im reflion made 
upon me by the Glacieres was, I confefs, great; to fee in the midft of fummer im. 
menfe mountains of ice and fnow, placed on enormous racks, and to find myfelf flrake 
with cold, wrapped up in my peliffe on their frozen cliffs, while in the plain below Na- 
ture apeared languid with the extreme heat. But much more forcibly was.I affected at 
the fight of this torrent of lava, which refembled 4 river of fire. It iffued from an 
aperture excavated in the congealed lava, and took its courle towards the fouth. For 
thirty orforty’paces from its fource, it had a red colour, but lefs ardent than that of the 
lava‘which flowed within the cavern I have mentioned above. Through this whole fpace _ 
its f{irface‘was ‘filled-with tumours which momentarily arofe and difappeared. I was 
able to approach it to within the diftance of ten feet; but the heat I felt was extremely 
preat, ba almoft infupportable, when the air, put in motion, croffed the lava, and 
blew me. When i threw into the torgent pieces of the hardened lava, they left 
a very‘fight hollow trace. The found they producetl mas like that of one {tone ftriking 
agaittt another; and they fwam following the motion of the ftream., The torrent < 
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irft defcended down an inclined plain which made an angle of about 4 5 degrees with 
«the herizeri, flowing at the rate of eighteen feet in a minute; but at about the diftance 
of thirty orforty paces from its fource, its fuperficies, cleared from the tumours I have 
before. mentioned, fhewed only large flakes of the fubftance of the lava, ‘of an ex- 
-. themely dull red, which, clafhing‘together, produced .a confuled found, and were borne 
along by the current under them. ig — 
_’ Obferving thefe phenomena with attention, I perceived the caufe of this diverfity of 
appearance. The lava, when it iffued from the fubterranean caverns, beg&n, from the 
imprefiion of the cold air, to lofe its fluidity, fo that it yielded lefs to the ftroke of folid- 
bodies. The lofs of this principle, however, was not {uch as to prevent the fuperficies 
from flowing. But at length it diminifhed by the increafing induration; and then, the 
fuperficial part of the lava, by the unequal adhefion of its.parts, was feparated into 
flakes, which would have remained motionlefs had they not been borne away by the fub- 
jacent matter, which ftill remained fluid, on account of its not being expofed to the im- 
‘mediate aétion of the air, in the fame manner as water carries on its furface floating 
flakes of ice. . | 
Proceeding further, I perceived that the ftream was covered, not only with thefe 
flakes, but with a great quantity of fcoriz; and the whole mals of thele floating mat- 
‘ters was carried away by the fluid lava, with unequal velocity, which was fmall where 
the declivity was flight, but confiderable when it was great. In one place, for ten or 
twelve feet, the defcent was fo fteep that it differed but little from a perpendicular: 
<The lava muft therefore be expected there to forma cataract. ‘This it in fa@ did, 
and no fight could be more curious. When it arrived at the brow of this defcent, it 
‘fell headlong, forming a large liquid fheet of a pale red, which dafhed with a loud noife 
‘on the ground below, where the torrent continued its courfe. 
It appeared to me that it might be expected that, where the channel was narrow,. 
the velocity of the torrent muft be increafed, and where it was capacious diminithed ;. 
“but I obferved that, in proportion as it removed from its fource, its progreffive motion 
became flower: and the reafon for this is extremely obvious ; fince the current of 
melted matter being continually expofed to the cold air, muft continually lofe fome 
_ portion of its heat, and, confequently, of its fluidity. : 
'. At length the lava, after having continued its courfe about two miles, along the de. 
clivity of the mountain, ftopped, and formed a kind of fmall lake, but folid, at leaft on 
the fuperficies. Here the fiery rednefs difappeared; but about two hundred feet 
higher it was {till vifible, and more apparent {till nearer to its fource. From the: 
whole of this Jake {trong fulphurcous fumes arofe, which were likewife to be obferved: 
at the fides where the. lava had ceafed to flow, but ftill retained a confiderable degree: 
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-of heat. 
After having written thefe obfervations on the lava ejected by Vefuvius, as it ap- 
- peared from its fource to its termination, which ] made in company with Dr. Comi 
_ Abruzzefe, a young ftudent of great promife in medical and phyfical fcience, L had an 
opportunity to read the accounts of former eruptions, as they: have been given by. men, 
_ of great abilities, who had obferved them on the fpot, I mean Dr. Serao, Father Della 
Torre, M. Deluc, and Sir William Hamilton. I perceive that in the principal fadts, 
‘the phenomena I have obferved agree with their. obfervations,. and that the differences 
-are but few. Thus the torrents of lava which they have defcribed were accompanied 
with’ great fumes, and covered with pigces of lava and fcorie. In like manner the. 
 Tiquid Java received but fmall-Jmpreflions from the ftroke of folid bodies,-and fome. 
times nen... Serao informs: us,. that the lava of 1737, when ftruck on the furface 
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with fog pointed: ftaves, was found to be fo hard that it refounded. According to the eb- 
fervation of Father Della Torre, the thick lava of the eruption of 1754, when raifed 
with long poles, fplit into pieces. M. Deluc fhewed me, fome years fince, in his pri- 
vate cabinet of.natural hiftory, at Geneva, a piece of Vefuvian lava, of the eruption of 
1758, marked with a flight impreffion, which he made on it, on the fpot, while it re- 
tained its foftnefs, If this naturalift fhould ever chance to come to Pavia I could thew 
him, in return, in the public Imperial Mufeum, among the collection of volcanic prow 
duétions which I have made, a cylinder of lava, eighteen inches long, and five and a half 
thick, which, in one part, has becn bent to an angle, while it was half liquid, by the 
hands of the guide who accompanied me when I vifited the eruption I have above de- 
{cribed. In the eruption of 1766, likewife, though the lava flowed with furprifing ve- 
locity, we are told by Sir William Hamilton, that it received but a very flight impreffion | 
from fome large {tones that he threw into it. Father Della Torre has alfo remarked 
anather phenomenon which I obferved, and have defcribed, relative to the effer- 
vefcence.and tumors of the fluid lava. 

But my meeting with the fubterranean cavity in which the lava flowed, was a fortunate 
and fingular circumftance, which is not, that I know of, mentioned by any one elfe, 
becaufe probably it was not feen ; fince all the defcriptions of eruptions which we have, 
relate folely to currents of lava running over the furtace of the ground, expofed to the 
free a€tion of the air; from the effet of which the lava muft foon cool and harden; 
as appears from the very flight impreflion made by ftones thrown into it, according to 
all the accounts J have cited, and my own obfervations. But the narrownefs of this 
cavern, and in fome meafure its depth, prevented this action of the air ; whence I was 
enabled to obferve the lava in a ftate in which it cannot be feen above the ground, ftill 
retaining a great part of its fluidity, as appeared from its from time to time {pouting into 
the air, and from the impreflions made on it by the pieces of lava thrown iftto it. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted but it had a much greater degree of fluidity when it boiled 
up in the Vefuvian furnace; as it muft then have been penetrated with a greater quan- 
tity of abfolute heat, by the action of which its parts muft have been more disjoined and 
feparated, and therefore have poffefled a greater degree of fluidity and mobility. But 
{ fhall adduce {till ftronger reafons to prove the great fluidity of the lava, when it foams 
and boils up in its craters, when I come to fpeak of the volcano of Stromboli.’ I dwell 
the longer on this fubject, becaufe I know fome have denied that the lava is ever fluid, 
afferting, that it has only the confiftence of pafte moiftened with a good deal of water, 
and defcends down any declivity in confequence of its gravity. : 

To complete the oblervations 1 have made on this eruption, nothing appears to remain 
but to fpeak of the quality of the ejected lava. On this1 made different experiments, 
all of which, fome extrinfic or accidental circumf{tances excepted, turnifhed the fame 
refults, The bafe of the lava is of horn-ftone rock, of a dark-grey colour, of mode- 
rate hardnefs, dry to the touch, where it has been frefh broken fomewhat earthy, and 
gives fome fparks with the ftcel. ‘This lava put the magnetic neédle in motion at the dif 
tance of three lines and a half, or fomewhat more than a quarter of an inch. 

. It is well known to volcanic naturalifts, that many of the lavas of ‘Vefuvius contain 
colourlefs garnets. In that of which I treat, they were found. very numerous, though 
very fmall. When broken, they appeared glafly ; and fometimesa kind of fide or face 
was vifible, though without its being poflikle to determine the quality of the cry/talli. 
zation, not fo much from-their fmallnefs as from theis being too intimately incorporated 
with their tenacious matrix. ‘With the garnets were united a number of fhoerls, of the 
colour and luftre of afphaltum, vitreous cryftallized in faces, the Jargeft of which was 
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When we extract thefe thin {cales of iron from the lava, and examine thern with the 
lens, there frequently appear, intermingled with them, various fragments of microfcopic 
tran{parent prifms, which I at firft thought to be fhoerls or feltfpars, but which after- 
wards I rather conceived to be zeolites, as they exhibited the appearance of radii di- 
verging from their centre; but their extreme minutenefs rendered it impoffible accu- 
rately to afcertain their fpecies. : 

Proceeding along the road to Solfatara, we find on the left hand a natural ridge of 
rock, formed of a very light lava, the bafe of which is horn-ftone, of the colour of blue 
baked brick, of a coarfe carthy grain, which attaches flightly to the tongue, and gives an 
argillaccous fccnt on wetting it, or even merely moiftening it with the breath *. _ 

It is very probable that this lava has been decompofed, and that the decompofition 
has penctrated to the feltfpars with which it abounds, as they are become very friable, 
thoug’ they in general flill retain their natural brillancy. 

Having made thefe curfory obfervations, I proceeded to Solfatara: nor did 1 fatisfy 
myfelf with one vifit only, but repeated it feveral days ; being extremely defirous care- 
fully to examine, and gain every information relative to a place fo celebrated. 

From reading the notes cf M. Dietrich to M. Ferber’s Travels in Italy, I had beer 
induced to imagine that Solfatara was a mountain ifolated on every fide T; but the truth 
is, it is connected with the other neighbouring mountains, with which it forms an un- 
interrupted chain of confiderable extent. 

Jt would be but of little utility for me to defcribe at length the form, extent, and cir- 
cuit of this Phicgrean ficld ; the various qualities of the hot vapours which exhale from 
it; or the hollow noife which is heard on ftriking the ground in various parts of it; 
not that thele circumf{tances were not carefully examined by me; or that I think them 
unworthy of my narrative; but becaufe it appears to me unneceflary to enlarge on 
them, as they have been already repeatedly defcribed by a great number of travellers. 
It will, in my opinion, be more agreeable to the naturalift to proceed to a minute exa- 
mination of the principal productions of this yet unextinguilhed volcana, as they have 
hitherto been, for the moft part, either unobferved, or paffed over in filence. 

In the obicunty and uncertainty in which we find ourfelves, relative to the caufes pro- 
ductive of fubterraneous conflagrations, the fpontaneous inflammation of fulphures of 
iron (or pyrites) has been confidered as one of the mcft probable. The well-known 
experiment of Lemery, by which a fimilar conflagration is produced by mixing filings 
of iron with powdered fulphur properly moileuied, has given great fupport to this opt- 
nion. But fulphures of iron, in volcanic countries, are lefs frequent than has been 
juppofed. This has been clearly proved by the accurate obfervations of mincralogifts 
who have written on them. And though Sir William Hamilton expreisly affirms that 
both Ltna and Vefuvius abound with them 7, it is now well known that he miftook the 
ficerls tor fulphures of iron (or pyrites), frorn want of mineralogical knowledge. In 


fact, Sigmior Dolemicu, in his Catolggo Ragicnato de? Prodotti del? Etna, mentions only 
one ingle piece ot lava as containing fulphur oi iron: and the Chevalier Gioeni, in his 
Litologia Vefaviana, has never noticed any such producticn, In Vulcano and Stromboli, 


two alanis which are ina ftate of actual conflagration, | could trace no veltiges of fuch 


* In many lavas the {cent of clay is perceived, on muittening them with the breath, or by other means ; 
whenever, thercfore, ] may hereafter mention the argillaceous decent of lava I always undeitland it to have 
been fubjected to this humectation, thongh 1 omit togmention it, to avoid prolixity. 

+ “ La Seltatare reprefente encore aujourd’hui une montagne aflez Clevée et ifolée de tous cOtés?— 
Lucttres fur la Dbinéralogie, &c. a? Nate, oe 

> both thefe mountains abound with pyrites. Comp Phiegrei, 


- | fulphures, 
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Fulphures, as will be remarked in the proper place. As the fame kind of fubftance, 
therefore, is found diffufed in feveral parts of Solfatara, I think it well deferves that we 
fliould carefully confider it, and the bodies with which it is found united. : 

1. The ftones which I here undertake to defcribe are principally found in the interior 
fides of Solfatara. The firft I thall mention exhibits, both externally and internally, a 
number of fhining particles, which, when examined by the lens, appear to be fmall ag- 
gregates of fulphure of iron, fome cryftallized in cubes, others in globes, and others in 

irregular figures. When the flame of the blow-pipe is applied to them, they begin to 
lofe their yellow colour, which quickly, in confequence of their deftrudtion, entirely dif 
appears; when an odour fli¢htly fulphureous is emitted. 

This fubftance is a lava, the bafe of which is horn-ftone ; in part decompofed, light, 
friable, granulous, and of a cinereous colour. 

IJ. The fmall fulphures of iron in this fecond lava are lefs numerous, but in their 
quafities very analogous to that already defcribed; except that they are lefs decom- 
pofed, and lefs friable. 

IT. ‘The appearances exhibited by this lava are two. The external part is extremely 
white, and fo decompofed, that the flighte(t blow reduces it to powder; we likewife 
find in it fome of the external characters of ordinary clay. It tenacioufly adheres to the 
infide of the lip; is fof: to the touch, and becomes {till more fo when flightly moiftened. 
It abforbs water greedily, and with a kind of hifling noife; but is not reducible to a 
lubricious paite, as clay is. But the internal part of this lava, befides being of a grey 
colour, Is three-fourths heavier, and in its compaétnefs and its grain, approaches to 
that fpecies of calcareous earth, called ca/careus equabilis, though in fa& it only refem- 
blesit in appearance, not being reduced to calx by fire, nor diffolved by acids. In this 
lava the fulphure of iron is not found in cubes, or globes, but in thin lamell; and is 
difperfed throughout its whole fub{tance, efpecially in certain parts, where the colour of 
the ftone inclines to black, and has a greater confiftency. No fign of this mineral ap- 
pears in the white decompounded lava, probably becaule it was deftroyed gradually, in 
proportion as the decompofition took place. 

IV. ‘This lava is much heavier than the three preceding ; which, no doubt, arifes 
from the greater abundance of fulphure of iron that ir contains. The fhining particles 
of this mineral are principally to be feen in the vacuities, (of which, however, it has not 
many.) They are polyhedrous, but the number of their faces is not conftant. When 
expofed to the fire it lofes its brafly colour, burns with a thin blue flame, and emits a 
{trong {ml of fulphur. ‘Phe lava which contains it, and which is of a livid grey co- 
Jour, 1s, in fome fituations, fo foft that it may be {cratched with the nail, but in others 
much harder, and fome of it will give {parks with {teel. In this lava, the bafe of which 
appeared tome to be horn-ftone, we find cryftallized feltfpars, but decompofed, though 
leis fo than the lava in which they are inclofed. | 

V. Around the extenfive plain of Solfatara, we obferve in feveral places a circular 
ridge of fteep rocks, which once formed the upper fides of this enormous crater. The 
rain water, defcending this declivity, over the decompofed lava, carries down with it the 
more minute parts to the lower grounds, where various concretions are produced, 
efpecially thofe {talactites which are commonly called oolithes, or pijslithes. But ot thefe 
ftalactites we fhall fpeak hereafter. Here we thall only notice, that this water in its de- 
{cent carries down with it fmall pieces of decompofed lava, and that in fome places 
many of thefe pieces are found united, and bound together by a cruft of fulphure of 
iron. It is black where it is expofed to the immediate action of the air, but in the frac- 
tures of a fhining appearance, though the colour inclines more to a lead colour than to 
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yellow. Ite ftructure is fealy. The fulphures of iron which have before been. men 
tioned give fire. with fteel; but this does not, from want of. fufficient ‘hardnels. lt 
abounds with fulphur; fince, being expofed to the flame of the blow-pipe, it viftbly 
melts, and, the activity of the fire being increafed, a blue flame arifes, which continues 
till the cruft is confumed, nothing remaining but a very final quantity» of a white pul- 
verous earth, which is no other than a portion of decompofed lava, that had been united 
with this fulphur. : a 

With this fulphur, the prefence of which is extremely manifeft from its ftrong {mell, 
is alfo united arfenic ; as fufficiently appears from the white fumes which arife from the 
combutftion of the fulphure of iron, and which emit a very fenfible odour of garlic. . * 

Thefe are the volcanic matters which, at Solfatara, abound more or lefs with fulphures 
ofiron. But whence is their origin? It is well known they are formed by the combi- 
nation of fulphur with iron. With the former this volcano abounds, whence it ob- 
tained the name of Solfatara; and as the latter is almoft always found mixed with Vol- 
canic productions, which commonly derive from it their varving colours, we have thus 
the two proximate principles of fulphure of iron. But is their combination effected by 
the dry, or, as is more probable, by the humid way ? I find it difficult to conceive how 
it can take place by the firft method, on account of the fpeedy difpation of the fulphur 
fublimed by fire, which mutt prevent its uniting with the iron to form thefe fulphures. 
It appears to me more probable that they have been formed by the action of water, 
which having penetrated the lava, the fulphur, diffolving in the fluid, has combined with 
the iron. Butas fuch folutions of fulphur in water feldom take place, as Bergman has 
obferved, we rarely find fulphures of iron in volcanized countries, notwith{tanding the 
exiftence of thefe two minerals. 

But let us continue the defcription of the produtions of this celebrated place, the 
greater part of which are decompofed lavas; though this decompofition, not withftand. 
ing it has been noticed by feverai writers, has not, to my knowledge, been examined by 
any one with requifite care and attention. : 

VI. This lava is coloured on the upper part with a covering of yellow oxyde of iron, 
under which is a white decompofed {tratum, to which correfponds another lower one 
of a cinereous colour, where the lava is much lefs changed. ‘Thefe two ftrata form a 
very firong contraft. The white may be cut with a knife, in fome places more eafily 
and in fome lefs ; adheres to the tongue, does not give {parks with fteel, feels foft to 
the wet finger paffed over it, has confiderable liyhtnels, and being {truck with a hammer 
gives a dull found, like earth moderately hardened. On the contrary, the cinereous 
ftratum founds, when ftruck with a hammer, like a hard {tone, of which it alfo has the 
weight; is rough to the touch, fcarcely at all adheres to the tongue, gives fire with fteel, 
and cannot be cut with the knife. ‘The white ftratum in fome places is an inch thick, 
and in others more, but there are likewife places where it is only a few lines in thicknefs. 
The white ftratum in general changes infenfibly into the cinereous, but in fome places 
the feparation is fudden and abrupt. | ‘ 

The feltfpars in this lava (for of thefe it is full) are prifms, the largeft of which are 
ten lines in length, and the imalleft the fixth of a line. In the cinereous ftratum, not- 
with{tanding a beginning decompofition may be perceived, the feltfpars are unimpaired, 
On the contrary, in the more decompofed ftratum, I mean the white, their decompofi. 
tion 18 very apparent; they have all loft their tranfparency, though many of them ftill 
retain their {plendour. Others have acquired a refemblance to a fulphate of lime thar. 
has remained fome time in the fire; to which they might likewife be compared in fofte - 
nefe had they a little lefe confiftence. Some.of them are infixed in that part of the 
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dava,.the colour of which is between the cinereous and white, and here we find them Jefs 
changed than in the ftratum which is entirely white: Others have one part of them in 
“the white, and the other in the cinereous ftratum ; in which café we find the part fited 
in the latter {tratum to have fuffered nothing, but qhat in the former confiderably. In 
fhort, from the infpection of this lava it is manifeft, that, in proportion as the nature of 
itis changed, the feltfpars it contains undergo a change, except when the principle pro- 
ducing tke alteration is unable to affe& them. Befides thefe feltfpars, we find, incor- 
porated with the lava, a number of very fmall and almoft invifible black fhoerls, which 
are not diftinguifhable where the lava is white ; lefs, perhaps, becaufe they do not exift, 
than becaufe they have loft their colour in confequence of the decompofition. 

This lava, which is of a margaceous bafe, does not liquify in the furnace, when its 
decompofition is confiderable, but other parts of it, which have been lefs decompofed,. 
are reduced to a kind of frit. : 

VII, Solfatara, perhaps, does not afford a lava more compact, hard, heavy, or of 
finer grain than this. Its compofition is filiceous, its colour grey, it gives {parks 
ftrongly with fteel, and, at the diftance of two lines, attracts the magnetic needle. Its 
bafe is of the petrofilex, and it contains within it different feltfpars and fhoerls; but 
fome of the latter have been melted by the fire, as appears from the bubbles or fpeckles 
occafioned by the liquefaction. This lava is covered with a very white cruft, nearly 
an inch thick, produced by the decompofition it has undergone. The effects of the 
furnace on this lava are nearly the fame with thofe on the lava No. VI. 

VIII, This lava is entirely decompofed. On the furface, and for fome depth, it is 
white, and almoft pulverous ; but in the internal part the white colour changes into a 
reddifh blue, and acquires a degree of hardnefs, though not too great to be cut with a 
knife. ‘The feltfpars, in which it abounds, have fuffered different degrees of decom-— 
pofition. Some of them, befides being calcined, attach ftrongly to the tongue. Others, 
when viewed with a common lens, appear full of filaments, but when examined with a 
deeper magnifier, thefe filaments appear to be no other than extremely thin, ftriated, 
and very friable lamina. This produétion is infufible in the furnace. 

IX. The feltfpars in this lava occupy more than one third of its mafs. They are in 
fhape flat prifms, and, except having fomewhat lefs hardnefs, retain all the qualities 
which characterize the {pecies of {tone to which they belong. ‘There are alfo a num- 
ber of fhoerls, which, from their extreme minutenefs, appear like points, but are eafily 
‘diftinguifhable, by their black colour from the lava, which is whitifh, and has greater 
confiltence than that of No. VII. It is likewife heavier; to which the quantity of felt. 
Spars but little changed, which it contains, undoubtedly contributes. 

X. The thoerls which make fo great a part of the other kinds of lava, are found fo 
ftrongly adherent to them, that we ufually can only feparate them in fragments. The 
prefent lava, m this refpect, offers an exception which may be confidered as recom- 
mendatory of it. It has acquired fo great a degree of foftnefs by its decompofition, 
that the numerous fhoerls it contains may be detached from it entire. They are hex- 
agonal prifms, truncated perpendicular to their axes, the faces of which are flightly 
itriated lengthwife, and their colour is a yellowifh black. | 

In this lava, the bafe of which appeared to me of horn-flone, another more remark- 
able peculiarity prefents itfelf. On breaking it, the fratures difcover a number of fmall 
caverns, jewelled, if I may employ the term, with a multitude of extremely minute 
fhoerls, of different colours, fome green, fotme yellow, others of a dark chefnut, but . 
all fimilar, being hexagonal prifms, with rhomboidal faces, and each terminating in a 
dihedrous: pyramid. Their angles are regular, their faces fhining, and in part on 
ee ae | Ea - parent. 
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parent. They fometimes. form geodes.in the body of the lava... To examine them a. 
lens is neceflary, and a good magnifier, clearly to:perceive other fhoerls {iH more. mi-. 
nie... Thefe are infixed inthe fmall cavities ] before mentioned, and; though they are 
extended to a confiderable length jn front of the others before defcribed, ‘ar¢-fo minute 
and numerous, that a fingle cavity will contain a hundred of them. Every one.of both . 
thefe kinds of thoerls has one extremity fixed in the lava, and the othet in the air, and 
_all together appear like a wood in miniature. 1 was, at firlt, in doubt whether 1 should. 
confider them as fhoerls or volcanic glafs, as more than one inftance has-been known. 
of fuch glafs reduced to a capillary minutenefs within lava. But the latter appeared: to 
me improbable, becaufe, after all the obfervations that have hitherto been made, we ara. 
not yet certain that any volcanic glafs has been found cryftallized ; for, with refpeét to 
the pretended cryftallization of fome glaffes in Iceland, we have not faéts which demon- 
{trate it incontrovertibly. On the other hand, the minute corpufcles I have defcribed, 
if not all, at leaft thofe which from their larger fize are more difcernible by the eye, 
have a prifmatic figure, and analogy muift induce us to conclude the fame of the reft. _ 

I incline to believe thefe infinitefimal cryftallizations produced, after the cooling of 
the Java, within the cavity in which they are found, from extremely fubtle fhoerlaceous 
fediments, by the filtration of water. But we thall have occafion to fpeak of fimilar ade 
ventitious cryftallizations within the fubftance of Java, in another part of this work. 

XI. The Oolites, mentioned in No. V. lie in certain fmall channels of Solfatara, 
through which the water runs when it rains. They are either round, or fomewhat flat- 
tened; rather more than half ‘an inch in diameter, white as {now, extremely light, 
eafily crumbled, and convertible into an almoft impalpable powder. They adhere 
{trongly to the tongue, and are compofed of a number of thin fcales. The formation, 
therefore, of this volcanic ftalactites does not differ from that of the other fpecies. 

It would be fuperfluous to fpeak here of the fllphate of lime, adhering to fome kinds 
of lava, or of the fulphate of iron, and the oxyde of red fulphurate arfenic, as thefe 
productions of Solfatara have already been fufficiently examined and defcribed by others, . 
and I have no particular obfervations concerning them which merit to be mentioned. 

XII, It is not uncommon to find at Solfatara pumices of various fpecies; and it is 
more probable that they have been thrown out of this volcano than from any of the 
others, We do not find them in great maffes, as in other places, but in detached 
pieces and fragments. I fhall only remark one particular relative to them, asit appears 
to me that in every other refpect they perfectly refemble thofe already known. We 
now know that pumice is only a glafs which wants but little of being perfect ; and feems 
to require only a degree more of heat to become fuch. The tranfition from glafs lefs per. 
fect to perfect, may be perceived in fome of thefe pumices ina very evident manner. In 
{ome places their texture is fibrous, and the fibres are vitreous; but without that degree 
of tranfparency, which are infeparable from volcanic glaffes, But following them with 
the eye, we perceive them confolidate, here and there, into maffes of various fizes, 
which refemble a fhining and {mooth varnith, but arc in fad perfect glafs, as will fuffi- 
ciently appear, if they be detached from the pumice, and examined fe arately. -'Thefe 
ot aca hard to give fparks with fteel, a property obfervable in every volcanic 
glafs. , iii 








Having now defcribed the principal produdtions of the interior part of Solfatara, I 
fhall proceed to make a few obfervations on fome which are found in its exterior; in 
that part which is next-to the Pifciarelli,efo called from the warm bubbling “water, 
which iffues, with fome noife, from the bottom of a little hill contiguous to this volcano — 


and which has been long celebrated for its medicinal virtues, I collegted here fpeci- 
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mere vl five kinds of lava; but, as in their general qualities they are analggous to sthofe, 
already: deferibed, I-thall only mention themiti curfory manner... 
XM HE“'Phe fir't fpécimen isa fimple or‘homogeneous lava, in which, notwithitandilty 
the rtioft careful examination, I could not’ difcover ejther. fhoer's, feltfpars, or any ex. 
traneous body. In other refpeds, like thofe before mentioned, it is decompofed, ad- 
heres to the tongue, is ‘friable, but without crumbling under the finger; is whitenefs 
extends through its whole mafs, and wherever it is broken has: the tatte of fulphate of 
alumine (or alum). 

XIV. The fecond fpecimen, through roy ‘ie halhof i it, ehibits a fimilar decom 
pofition, and is of a white colour; but the other half, which is of a'lead colour, has 
fuffered little, gives {parks ftrongly with fteel, and moves the magnetic needle at. two lines 
diftance. ‘This lava has for its bafe the petrofilex. Both that part of it which is fiightly 

-decompofed, and the other which is more fo, contain rhomboidal feltfpars, of which the 
largett : ‘are about an inch in length, ‘Their alteration is fearcely vifible where the lava 
is leaft changed ; and where it is more they exfoliate with fome facility, but retain a 
confiderable degree of their natural hardnefs and fplendor. 

XV. The third fpecimen is a lava of a dark grey colour, filiceous where fractured, 
very ‘compact, and which gives {parks with fteel. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, and con - 
tains abundance of feltfpars and fhoerls. But to thew thefe, it is neceffary to divelt it of a 
thick, whitifh, and halt-pulverous cruft, produced by its decompofition. Ta this cruft 
the fhoerls and feltfpars retain fome confiltence, but have loft, in a great degree, their 
luftre. | 

_XVIL The fourth fpecimen contains within it a nucleus of a ies red colour, of the 
hardnefs and appearance of the carbonates of lime (calcareous earth), of a fine grain, 
but which is not diffolved or affected by acids, nor yields fparks with ftecl. It attracts 
the magnetic needle at the diftance of one lie. It contains a number of fiffures, 
through which has penetrated, together with water, a quartzous matter, which has con- 
folidated into a f{emi-tranfparenr, ‘and fomewhat rough covering. In this lava, which 
is but little decompofed, are found, difperfed, a number of {mall mafles of fulphure of 
iron. 

XVIL Small fhoerls, and large cryftallized feltfpars, occupy the fubitance of this 
laft: lava, which is fomewhat porous, but fufficiently hard to give fparks with fteel. 

‘Tt is covered with a whitith yellow cruft, which flakes off with a k nife, and a reddith 
tinéture as penetrated to its internal part, which is of a blackith ground. 

In thefe lavas of Pifciarelli, the decompofition has, likewife, been much more con 
fiderable, than in the felt{pars and fhoerls which they contain within them. 

I do not pretend to be certain that I have enumerated all the fpecies of lava to ie 
found at Solfatara: it is poffible there may be others unobferved by me. Tam per- 
fuaded, however, that I have defcribed the principal; and fuch. as enable me to deduce 
from their qualities the following conclufions. 

TL. Almoft all the fpecies of lava, hitherto defcribed, are more or lefs decompofed, 
and this decompofition is ufually accompanied with a proportionable degree of whitenels. 

“"fPhis obfervation has been made by feveral authors; and firft by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and M. Ferber, who have endeavoured to account for the fact by a very plaulible 
reafon, which is, thar the fulphureous acid vapours which iffae from Solfatara, and 
muft have been produced in an infinitely greater eee when the conflagration was_ 
at its height, penetrating the lava by degreés, have infenfibly foftened it, and given it 
a white colour. And, in fact, fimilar changes are obferved to take place in a piece of 
black. lava, expofed for a fufficient time to the fumes of burning fulphur. But ig does not 

hence » 
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hence follow that this lava will be changed into an argillaceous fubftance, as the above 
mentioned Swedifh: philofopher would have us believe ; fince, from a chymical analysis, 
it appears that an earth of that kind, combined with other principles, pre-exifted in it, 
and has only been rendered manifelt by the diminution of aggregation produced by the 
before-mentioned vapours. oe 

It is likewife not {trictly true that the walls, or inclofing fides, of Solfatara are every 
where white and decompofed, as we might infer from the defcription of ¢M. Ferber. 

‘Tl hofe which look toward the fouth, indeed are fo, but not thofe which are fituated. 
in another direction, and efpccially thofe which front the north, which are of a blackith 
colour, and little, or not at all, decompofed. The Abbe Breiflak, DireCtor of Sot- 
fatara, who accompanied me when I made my obfervations, fuggelted a very probable 
reafon for this diverfity of appearance in the different fides, obferving that the fuphu- 
reous acid is lefs powerful to effect the decompofition of lava, and requires longer 
time, when the lava has confiderable humidity ; which humidity muft be much lefs on 
the fuuthern fide, where the heat of the fun is greatelt. In fact, he expofed a piece of 
folid lava, to a very humid fuphureous exhalation, at Solfatara, during two months, 
without producing in it the leaft decompofition. 

Il. The obfervations I have made convince me that the alterations here defcribed al. 
ways take place in the upper part of the lava; and that, in proportion as we penetrate 
downwards into it, they become gradually lefs, and, at a certain depth, entirely ceafe. 
This, at firft view, does not appear to accord with the effect of fulphureous vapours, 
which, rifing from the bottom of Solfatara, and pafling through the lava, might be 
expected to caufe a greater change in the lower parts than the higher, from their having 
there greater heat, and confequently being more active. But we mufl confider that 
this may indeed be the nature of their action, where the lava is fpongy, or at leaft very 
porous, but not where it is compact, and almolt impenetrable to fuch vapours, as is 
that of Solfatara. And, in fact, we find that the fulphureous fumes which arife there 
do not iffue from the body of the lava, but always from fiflures or apertures in it, or the 
fubjacent tufa. ‘Thefe impediments, therefore, prevent them from acting except on the 
furface, when ifluing forth they are driven over it by the wind, and penetrating the lava, 
in a long courfe oftiine, produce the changes in queftion. We meet with few decom- 
poled lavas, within which we do not find fragments of fulphur adherent, condenfed 
there by the acids above mentioned, and which are of the fame kind with that produced 
in fuch abundance in Solfatara. | 

But what productive caufe fhall we affign for thofe fulphureous vapours, the flow 
deftroyers of the lava, which continually iflue from a number of fiffures in Solfatara, 
in the form of hot white fumes? J can conceive no principle to which they can with 
greater probability be afcribed than thofe fulphurs of iron, (pyrites,) which abound at’ 
the bottom of the volcano, and decompofing, in confequence of a mixture with the fub- 
terraneous waters, flowly inflame, and produce thofe hot fulphureous vapours, which 
evidently prove that the fubterraneous conflagration is not entirely extinguifhed. The 
noify effervefcence, likewife, which in more than one place is heard under the plain of 
Solfatara, feems to give a certain indication of the decompofition of thefe fulphurs. 

The {treams of vapour which arife from Solfatara, according to Father * Della Torre 
in the night appear like flame. No perfon can be more competent to afcertain the truth 
of this fact than the Abbé Breiflak, who refides near the place, and who, when I quef. 
tioned him on the fubject, aflured me thatehe had never obferved any fuch appearance, 
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It is, however, not impoffible but that, at the time he obferved them, they might have 
undergone fome change. 

‘The vapours which arife from the ground of the Pifciarelli are very few, and almoft 
infenfible, though formerly they muit have been numerous and ftrong, as may be in- 
ferred from the ‘great decompofition and whitenefs of the lavas found there. I have 
already mentioned the noife with which the fprings that bear this name burft from the 
earth. They refemble a boiling caldron. The reafons affigned for this phenomenon, 
by different authors, are various, but, hitherto, all conje€tural. On applying the ear 
fo the place where the fpring iffues, we may perceive that the bubbling noife does not 
proceed from any great depth, but from a {mall diftance from the furface of the earth. 
Were the ground here to be dug into, we might, perhaps, be able to difcover this f{e- 
cret, the knowledge of which might prove advantageous to volcanic refearches. My 
want of time, and other caufes, did not permit me to make the experiment myfelf when 
I was at Naples; but I entertain a hope that what I have faid may induce fome of the 
lovers of natural knowledge in that city to engage in that undertaking, which I incline 
to think will not be found ufelefs. 

Ill. We have feen that almoft all the lavas of Solfatara contain within them fhoerls 
and feltfpars. But it has been proved that the changes occafioned in both the latter, 
by the ation of fulphurcous acids, are confiderably lefs than thofe which take place In 
the lavas their matrices ; which difference mult arife from the nature of thefe two ftones, 
which is lefs liable to extrinfic injuries. We find them, in fad, firmly refift the power 
of the humid elements. ‘To the fouth of Veiuvius, and at a little diffance from Salva- 
tore, I have found feveral pieces of very ancient lava, porous, and half-confumed by 
time, which, however, preferved unaltered their black cryftallized fhoerls. 

It has been obferved that the houfes of Pompeii, long fince overwhelmed by Vefuvius, 
and now in part dug in.o and cleared, are found to have been built of lava. I have 
afcertained this fact on the fpot. ‘They are of a reddifh colour, very dry to the touch, 
and fome of them will crumble under the finger, evident proofs of the change they 
have undergone; but no fuch alteration has taken place in the fhoerls they contain ; 
they ftill retain the hardnefs and glafly fplendour which is appropriate to that ftone. 

We likewile know that the fcltfpars are indeftrudtible by the air, as appears in the 
porphyries of which they are a part. 

IV. I have already remarked that the lavas of Solfatara ufually have for their bafis the 
petrofilex and the horn-ftone. | fhall add that I have alfo met with the granite in them, 
though not in a large mafs, but in {mall detached pieces, which induced me to doubt 
whether they properly belong to this volcano; and as they likewife appeared to me un- 
touched by the fire, I rather inclined to believe them adventitious. This granite confifts 
of two fubftances, quartz and fhoerl. 

But another produétion mult not be forgotten, which forms large heaps on one fide 
of the internal crater of this volcano. This is an afh-coloured tufa, of a middling con- 
fiftence, in ftrata of various thicknefs, with the fuperficies of each {tratum covered with 
a black cruft, in which may be difcovered manifeft veltiges of plants. The Abbé 
Breiflak, who firft obferved this tufa, after having fhewn it me on the fpot, gave me 
fome of thefe impreffions of plants to examine, conjeCturing them to be foie fpecies 
of the alga marina, or fea-weed. While I was at Naples, I had not fufficient ome to 
make an accurate examination ef them; but thisI afterwards made at Pavia, froin feve- 
ral fpecimens of the fame tufa, Some parts’exhibited only the impreffions of plants, | 
but in others I found real leaves. They are ftriated, with {tri running lengthwile, and 
when touched with the point of a needle, eafily break, and appear converted: — a 

carbcna. 
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carbonaceous fubl ance. At firft I doubted whether they were plants of. the alga Zs but 
on examining them again, carefully, with a lens, and comparing the leaves found in 


the tula with thofe of the natural alga, I was fully convinced they were, | 


_. “This obfervation appeared, beth to me and the Abbé Breiflak, to be of confiderable 


‘importance; fince we may conclude from it, that part of Solfatara which is formed by 
this tufa, bas once made a part of the bottom of the fea, and been thrown up by the 
~~ gion of fubmarine fires. Nor is it improbable that the reft of it has Had the fume 
origin,.and that all the fubltances of this volcano have iffued from the waters of the 
fea. Such we know to have been the origin of many other mountains, either now adtu- 
ally burning, or which have ceafed to burn. | | es 
ftis well known that for along time alum and fal-ammoniac have been extracted from 
this half extinguifhed volcano. ‘The method employed for cach was as follows, — In 
the procefs for the alum, certain fquare places were cleared out in the plain of Solfataras 
dn which it cflorefced, and the efllorefcences were fwept toeether, and from them, by 
methods well known, the falt was collected purified. The fal-ammoniac was obtained 
by placing a number of pieces of tle round the apertures from which that falt ifued, in 
the form of a fubtle vapour, upon which the vapour was condenfed. A defcription of 
thefe two methods is to be found in almoft all the authors who have written on Solfa- 
tara; fome of whom, with reafon, cenfure them as imperfedt, and conf-queutly not likely 
to produce the protit which mizht be obtained. 
~ But wemay now hope that both thefe manuiactures may become objects of importance 
under the direction of the Abbé Breiflak, and the liberal patronage of Baron Don Giu- 
feppe Brentano, who has taken this celebrated Phlegrean field at a conftant rent. The 
Abbe, proceeding on the princip!: that the quantity of alum procured from Solfatara 
mu(t be proportionate to the area of the fpace on which it eflorefces, inflead of the nar- 
row {quares formerly appropriated to this purpofe, and called gardens, has greatly ex- 
tended the fpaces allotted ; and that the preparation of this falt may not be prevented 
by the rain-water draining into the bottom from the fteep fides of the volcano, he has 
furrounded them with fmall ditches, with deep wells at intervals which receive the water, 
and where it is foon abforbed by the fpongy earth. In the lower part of thefe fides he 
has likewife opened a number of cavities equally proper to furnifh alum, - 
The fame principle appears to have guided the Abbé in his attempts to increafe the 
quantity produced of fal-ammoniac, by making ule of long and capacious tubes of earth, 
cpen at both extremities, and baked in the furnace. Thefe receive at their lower ends 
the vapowis abounding with this falt, which attaches itfelf to their inner fides, and forms 
there acruft that in time increatcs to a confiderable thicknefs. I have feen with pleafure 
at Naples the efleéts of thefe two methods; and it is expected they will be ftill more 
productive, when fome alterations fuggefted by perfons well acquainted with this bufinefs 
have been made. ; | . 
_ Formerly fulphur was extracted from the crater of this volcano; but the fmall 
guantity of it, and the low price of the commodity, have caufed this labour to be 
abandoned. | ee : site CoS 
Defcending from Solfatara, a little above the level of the fea, and near to Pozzuolo, 
we meet with the ruins of a temple, fuppofed to have been dedicated to Scrapis, and in 
modern times freed from a flimy eruption under which it was buried. ‘Phis edifice may 
at once gratify the admirer of the imitative arts by its architecture, and the curiofity ‘of 
the naturalift. Among the parys which ftill remain entire, are three beautiful columns 
of that !pecies of white Grecian marble, ufually called cipoiino. ‘They are ereét, but at. 
the height of about nine feet from the ground, each column begins to appear worn3 
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and this wearing extending round the column, forms a horizontal band or fillet, which 
is rough and unequal, about two fect in breadth, while the remainder of the column is 
{mooth and polifhed. This band is in every part bored by the marine animalcule cailed 
Mytilus lithophagus by Linnzus, and in foie of the perforations the fhells are ftill to be 
found, either entire or in fragments. | 

But befides this fpecies, which is well known to Conchiologifis, I have difcovered 
another, which I had before found, in a living ftate, in fome fubaqueous marbles in the 

*lake of Venice, an accurate defcription of which I fhall referve for another work. Several 
af the fhells of this mytilus, which is fmaller than the other, are to be found in the per- 
forations of this part of the column. In fact, on examining with attention befides the 
holes made by the two fpecies of mytili already mentioned, I found many others, ex- 

tremely {mall ones, which all who are acquainted with the differcnt fpecies of marine 
animalcula, will know to be the work of other lithophagous worms. I muft likewife 
add that I have found among them fome ferpules, and particularly the contortuplicata, 
and the triquetra of Linneus. Thefe are the marine animalcula which have eaten into 
the three columns near the middle of the fhait, producing that circle of inequalities and 
roughnefs, except which there is no veftige of thefe animals. 

On the plain of the Temple are found feveral other fragments of columns, fome of 
the fame cipollino marble with the former, and others of African marble ; which frag- 
ments have likewife bands or fillets of inequalities and roughnefs fimilar to thofe before 
defcribed, above and below which the marble is perfectly fmooth, and ftill retains the 
polith it originally received from the hand of the artift. 

On the fame plain we fee fcattered feveral columns of granite which appeared to me 
to be oriental ; the component parts of which are black mica with large flakes, which is 
very abundant, a large proportion of feltfpar and quartz. But thefe columns have not 
been touched by the corroding worms; nor was it to be expected that they fhould, as 
it appears, from a variety of inftances, that they only attack calcareous ftone. 

M. Ferber, in his letters before cited, mentions this appearance in the columns; but 
he only notices the mytilus lithophagus, which he calls the pholas or dactylus. But the 
cavities in which thefe pholades have lodged being nine feet high above the prefent level 
of the fea, he infers that the fea has funk nine feet, fupporting this inference by the ob- 
fervation “that the pholades always refide in rocks level with the furface of the water, 
and never are found near the bottom.” 

But this is an aflumption contrary to fact, as I fhall eafily prove. The pholades in 
thefe columns, which, according to Linnzus and other fyitematic naturalifts, belong to 
the genus of the mytili, I have very frequently found in the Gulf of Spezia at Genoa, 
and in its environs, within the port itfelf of that city, in feveral places in the fea of I(tria, 
and other parts of the Adriatic, and likewife in the Mediterranean. But in all thefe 
places I have found them in fub-aqueous rocks, never or fcarcely ever level with the 
furface of the water ; and frequently I have procured them to be fithed up from the 
bottom of the fea at the depth of ten or twelve feet, by the means of long and flout 
forceps, which drew up large pieces of the rock in which they were contained in a living 
ftate. [have alfo in my poffeffion feveral of thefe pholades, or more properly {peaking 
mytili, infixed within the hard thells of very large oyfters fifhed up in my prefence from 

the depth of one hundred and forty-two feet. But in thefe columns we find not only 
the remains of myrtili, but of ferpules and of*other very finall lithophagous worms which 
are found in the fea at every depth. As therefore thé fuppofition of Ferber, that the 
pholades or mytili always refide at the furface of the water only is contrary to fact, his 
deduction that the level of the fea has funk nine feet fince the timesof the corcaing of 
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thefe solu nns, mutt Hkewife arse | be erroneous, All that we can wip certainty 
affiria Shar’ the circle or filet which has been the habitation of thefe inarine avorina,, 
hag yden covered by the fea for a Jong feries of years; as may be inferred from the re- 
tixains of thefe animals found in the cells they have funk, which thew that they had attained 

ir perfeat fize, to complete which they require nearly half a century, as 1 could proye 
by inconteftible fadts, did I not fear it would lead me too far from my fobjett. 

It may perhaps be objeéted, that it mult daa extraordinary that thefe columns 
which are now in an ereét pofition, fhould have been fo long wafhed by the fea-water m 
that circle only, while the part of the fhaft below it remained untouched. Yet mighe 
they not, before they were employed in the fabric of which they made a part, have been 
buried in the fea in fuch a manner that this circle alone, which is now rich with marine 
fpbils, might be acceffible to the water"? But though this hypothefis fhould not ap - 
pear fatisfa€tory, and I have no other to offer, I fhall content myfelf with ftating the 
fats of which I have knowledge, without fecling any great folicitude that Iam not able 
to explain them. 


CHAP. HL—trne GROTTA DEL CANE. 


Errors of Verber relative to this celebrated grotte.—LExperiments of the Author and Abbé- 
Breiflak, relatwve to the mortiferous vapour.— Defeription of the ie Conjedture that 
the vapour was anciently more extenfive.—Its mean height.—Its heat greater than that of 
the atmofphere. — Confi/ts of carbonic-atid gas, mixed with atmofpheric air andazotic gas. 
This carbonic acid, according to the Abb: Breiflak, ts the produce of the carbure of iron 
contained in volcanic fubfiances, and combined with oxygene.—The mephitic vapour exhibits 
no figns of magnetifm or eletricity—Phenomena wiuch accompanied the burning of feveral 
fubjtances placed within the vapour.—Remarks of the author on the experiments of the 
Abbé Breiflak, and bis conjedtures on the origin of this carbonic acid. 


HAVING vifited Solfatara and the furrounding rocks, continuing my journey to the 
welt, I foon arrived at the Grotia del Cane. ‘There is no perfon converfant with literae. 
ture who does not know that this name has been given to a fmall cavern between Na» 

es and Pozzuolo, becaufe if a dog be brought into it, and his nofe held to the ground, 

foon begins to breathe with difficulty, and lofes all fenfe, and even life if he be not 
fpeedily removed into the open and purer air. This grotto, though fo celebrated both 
in ancient and modern times, in faét fhares its fame with feveral other places which are 
endowed with the fame deleterious quality ; as it is only one of the almoft innumerable 
peftiferous vapours in different parts of the world, efpecially in volcanic countries, which 
are pete fatal both to brute animals and man, though they do not offer to the eye 
the flighteft indication of their prefence. ‘They have been mentioned by a numerous 
Ht of writers, whom I might cite, were 1 difpofed to make an unfeafonable parade of my 
yeading. It is to be remarked that the greater part of thefe vapours are only tempo- 
‘gary, whereas that of the Grotta del Cane is perpetual, and feems to have produced ite 
vadty effects in the time of Pliny. A man ftanding ered fuffers‘nothing from it, as the 
méephitic vapour rifes only to a fimall height from the ground: 1 therefore entered it 
withdnt dangers but notwithftanding thé’ moft attentive obfervation I dowld make, I 
could not perceive the {malleft Yifible exhalation. 






s | © They may bat originally belonged to an edifice in a diftant country, overwhelined by the fea, 
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_It sherefo appeared to me that M, Ferber muft have been miffaken, when he fa :, 
ee ‘itling du fe trom the ground pout : vats above the faye Mg it a i 
nioké, ‘and {ptéad through the door in the opén‘air *."" “Bat'as R'hias dreadly been 
Ob that the fmoke of a torch extinguifhed in the vapour finks dowtiwards, gfumes 
_@ whitth colous, and goes out at the battom of the door; it appears probable ‘that this 
dccafidned his miftake, efpecially as he mentions the experiment of the extinguifheil 
torch in the fame place. 
As little can I agree with him that the mifchievous effects of this vapour are thie con- 
sequence of the air being deprived of its elafticity +; fince it has been demonftrated that 
they are to be attributed to the carbonic-acid gas; as was firt proved by his ‘learned 
countryman, M. Adolphus Murray. As we know likewife, that a candle being extin- 
guithed in this gas, the fumes which proceed from it mixmore readily with the gas than 
with the atmofpheric air; we perceive why the fmoke of a torch that ceafes to burda in 
the Grotta del Cane finks where the ccfiilerous vapour is {trongeft, and pailing along 
the ground, goes out at the lower part of the door. 

, The perfon who is the keeper or guide at the grotto, and who fhews to ftrangers the 
experiment of the dog for a gratuity, when the animal is panting and half dead, takes 
him into the open air, and afterwards throws him into the neighbouring lake of Agna- 
no; infinuating that this {hort immerfion into the water is neceflary completely to reftore 
him. M. Ferber relates this fact, and fhews that he believed all that was told him con- 
cerning it. The truth however ts, that the plunging the dog into the lake is a mere 
trick to render the experiment more {pecious, and obtain money from the credulous, as 
the atmofpheric air alone is fufficient to reftore the animal to life, 

. The experiments made by M. Murray, to afcertain the nature of this mephitic 
pour, have difcovered to us what was before unknown, and we owe to him every 
grateful acknowledgement. They have not however explained every thing we could 
with to earn relative to this cavern. | Whoever is verfed in the knowledge of nature, 
and acquainted in any degree with the difficult art of making experiments, mult be con- 
vinced what a number of thefe might be made in it, which would greatly tend to throw 
new light on phyfiology and phyfics. 1 conceived a ftrong defire to attempt feveral, 
and communicated my intention to the Abbé Breiflak, who accompanied me to the 
Grotta del Cane. We agreed to divide them between us, that I fhould apply myfélf 
to the phyfiological, or thofe which had for their object living beings, and he be 
his attention on the phyfical. As I was on the point of fetting out for Sicily, I ogee 
to carry this plan into execution on my return to Naples. But Mosnt Etna agd the 
‘Lipari Wes detained me a long time ; and when I returned 1 had {carcely time te ‘vifit 
.Vefuvis, being obliged to Sey almoft immediately to Padua, to begin my public lec- 
tutes in Natural Hiftory. My friend the Abbé, however, who refides conftantly near 
lfatara, in confequence of his by Siero of the works there, proceeded after iny 
departure to fulfil the tafk I had afligned him, and communicated to me the i¢falt of his 
experiments in a letter, which with his confent I here publith, as 1 am convinced that it 
will be highly gratifying to my readers. 






“4 gdaweotTaaLe FaLEND, Naples, Nev. 20, 1790. 
(* WHED you vifited this city two years ago, to make obfervations on the Phlegrean 
Eichis, yaw did abe the honour to propole te me to affift you in making a regular hegbes 
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remeiiber that we agreed to divide between us the objects. to be examined. 


poled to inquire in what manner the exhalation ats on the animal ceconomy, fo as firft . 
to fafpend its funétions, aud at laft totally deftroy them, unlefs the means of reftoration. 
are {peedily applied. This problem, though confidered by many, ha never been in- 
_veftigated with that precifion and accuracy which it deferves, nor have experingents béen_ 
fafiiciently multiplied and diverfified to eftabhifh a general rule. From you expected 
that it would have received new light, accuitomed as you are to develop the moft com» 
plicated arcana of nature. In the experiments to be made, you relferved to yourfelf the, 
_phyfiological, leaving to me the phyfico-chemical. Your journey into Sicily, and your 
hafty return to Padua to exercife the duties of your profefforfhip, rendered it impoffible 
at that time for you to execute your part of the plan. I have not dared to treat a fub- 
je&t referved for you, but I hope that fome other, to me fortunate, combination of cir- 
cumftances may once more bring you back to Naples, and afford you an opportunity to 
profecute thefe inquiries, togcther with others analogous to them. In the mean time, 
in fome exacurfions which I have made to the lake Agnano, I have examined with the 
— utmoft attentjon, this little grotto ; and have made feveral experiments, by the detail of 
which I doubt not but you will be gratified. ‘The fubject it is true, has been repeatedly 
examined by many naturalifts, both natives of Italy and foreigners ; but their fuccefs has 
“mot been fufficient to preclude every new experiment. | 
_ The mephitic vapour, as you well know, occupies the floor pf a fmall grotto near the 
lake Agnano, a place highly interefting to naturalifts from the phenomena its environs 
prefent, and the hills within which it is included. ‘This grotto is fituated on the fouth- 
eaft fide of the lake, at a little diftance from it. Its length is about twelve feet, and its 
breadth from four to five. It appears to have been originally a fmall excavation, made 
for the purpofe of obtaining puzzolana. In the fides of the grotto, among the earthy 
volcanic matters are found pieces of lava of the fame kind with thofe we. meet with fcat- 
tered near the lake. I examined fome of them, and found them a compact lava, of a 
deep grey colour, interfperfed with fmail hexacdrous prifms of mica. ‘They are of an 
earthy grain, a micaceous confifience, and have a fenfible effect on the magnet. Pare 
ticles of felifpar are rarely found in them, and we meet with no fpecimens which contain 
fhoerls. JI.am perfuaded that were new excavations made in the vicinity of the grotto, 
at a level with its. floor, or a little lower, the fame mephitic vapour would be found, and 
it would certainly be curious to afcertain the limits of its extent. It would likewife be 
extremely advantageous for phyfical obfervations were the grotto fomewhat enlarged, 
‘and its floor reduced to a level horizontal plain, by lowering it two or three feet, and 
‘firrounding it by a low wall, with fteps at the entrance. In its prefent ftate, it is ex- 
tremely inconvenient for experiments, and the inclination of the ground towards the 
‘door caufes a great part of the vapour, from the effeét of its fpecific gravity, to make ‘its 
Way out clofe to the ground. When I confider the narrow limits of this place, and the 
“Small quantity of the vapour which has rendered it fo celebrated, 1 have no doubt but it 
~mbirt have undergone confiderable changes; for it does not appear probable to me that 
-Piny meant only the prefent confined vapour, when (lib. ii. cap. 93.) enumerating many 
places from which a deadly air exhaled, he mentions the territory ‘of Pozzuolo. he 
internal fermentations tlhgiass it is caufed are‘certainly much diminifhed: in the vicinity 
of thelake Agnano. ‘The water near its banks is no longer feen to'bubble up, from the. 
difengagement of a gas, as we learn that it formerly did, from accounts of no very great 
antiquity. 1 have’attentively ¢xamined the'borders of the-iake when'tts waters weréat™ 
the higheft, and after heavy rains, but I never could ditcover a fingle:bubble of sir: 
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number .of aquatic infeGs which fport ion the furface, may at firft view oecafion fome 
deception ; but a ketle abfervation will deteét the error. If we do not fuppofe thofe 

authors who have defcribed the ebullition of the water near the banks of the lake Ag- 

nano to have been deceived, we mutt at leaft confefs thét this phenomenon has now ceafed. 

‘The quantity of the hepatic vapours which rife in the contiguous ftoves, calicd the floves of 
St. Germapo, mutt likewife be greatly diminifhed from what it anciently was: for adjuin- 
ing to the prefent floves, we ftill find the remains of a fpacious ancient fabric, with tubes 
of terra cotta inferted in the walls, which by their direction fhew for what purpofe they 
were intended. It appears certain that this was a building in which, by the meana of 
pipes properly difpofed, the vapours of the place were introduced into different rooms, 
for the ufe of patients, who were accommodated there in a much better manner than 
they are in the modern ftoves of St. Germano, which wretched places nothing could 
induce them to endure but the hope of being re(tored to health. ‘To thefe ruins, how- 
ever, the vapours no longer extend ; fo that if this edifice {till remained, it could not 
be employed for the purpofe for which it was intended. The veins of pyrites which 
have produced the more ancient conflagrations of the Phlegrean fields, between Naples 
and Cuma, and which in fome places are entirely confumed, approach their total extincr 
tion. But let us proceed to the experiments made, and frequently repeated within the 

otto, 

ar I. The firft had for its object to determine the height of the mephitis at the centre of 
the grotto, that is, at the imterfection of the line of its greateft length with that of its 
greateft breadth. ‘This height varies according to the different difpofitions and temper- 
atures of the atmofphere, the diverfity of winds, and the accidental variations that take 
place in the internal fermentations by which the vapour is produced ; it may however 
be eftimated at a mean, at eight Paris inches. 

“\I. The entrance into the mephitis is accompanied with a flight fenfation of heat, in 
the feet and lower part of the legs. When, in the year 1786, I vifited the large me- 
phitic vapours of Latera, in the duchy of Ca(tro, I likewife obferved that they produced 
the fenfation of heat in the part of the body which was encompaffed by the mephitic 
atmofphere. Yet on taking out of the vapour feveral fubftances which had remained 
in it a long time, as flones, leaves, carcafes of animals, &c. I found that thefe were of 
the fame temperature with the atmofpheric air; but as I had broken my thermometer on 
the road, and was unable to procure another in any of the places through which I paffed, 
Tcould not afcertain the temperature of the mephitis. I felt in my body a fhght degree 
of heat, which I could not perceive in the {ubftances I took out of the mephitic vapour; and 
endeavouring to compare one thing with another, | concluded that the temperature of the 
mephitis was the fame with that of theatmofpheric air, which I attempted to explain to my- 
felf on the principles laid down by Dr. Crawford. Buta number of other experiments made 
in the Grotta del Cane, coavinced me that this exhalation has a diftinct degree of heat, dif- 
ferent from that ef the atmofphere. In thefe experiments, which I repeated many times, 
the thermometer fufpended at the aperture of the grotto, three feet above the furfaceof the 
srephisis, ftood at between 13 and 14 of Reaumur’s fcale (62 and 64 of Fahrenheit’s) ; 
aud placing the ball on the ground, fo that it was immerfed in the mephitic vapour, the 
mercury arofe to between 21 and 22 of Reaumur (80 and 82 of Fahrenheit), Nor 
ought i-40 excite furprife, that the fubftances taken out of the mephitis did not exhibit 
this diverfity of temperature, both becaufe the difference is fmall, and on account of the 

quantity of humidity with: which they are always loaded, and which produces on shir 
durtace.a contingal evaporation. | eenuently repeated this‘experiment, waking ult:of 
hertwometere, becaule | knew vas the gelebrated ML Adolphus Murfay; -_ 
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he made his experiments in the Grotta del Cane, had not obferved the vapour to pro» 
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duce any effect on the mercury in the thermometer. 

‘eeyiy, T repeated, for my own fatisfadtion, the ufual experiments nrade by many mate. 
ralifts, with the tinéture of rurnfole, lime-water, the cryftallizations of alkali¢, the ab- 
forption of water, and the acidulous talte communicated to it, which brove beyond all 
doubt the exiftence of fixed air, or carbonic acid, in the exhalation of whiq' we treat. 
But is it compofed of fixed air alone? This I wifhed to afcertain. When expoled ina 
eudiomcter to n'trous gas, au abforption rook plate, to about the ,'°; of the quantity. 
In a phial filled with this air, and continued wih the mouth immerfed in water for fif 
teen days, the water flowly rofe until it occupied 73% 2 It may therefore be concluded, 
that the relative quantitics of the differcnt rafes which compofe the mephitic air of the 
Grotta del Cane are as tollous: 47,7, G: vital air, or oxy genous gas, ,4.% of fixed air, or 
carbonic acid, and ,',°, cf phlogifticated air, or azotic gas; or perhaps it is a mixture of 
carbonic acid aud atmo!pheric air, with a {mall quantity of azotic gas, more than is cone 
tained in the atmofpheric air. . 

‘ The vicinity of the grotto to the ftoves of Agnano, the warm vapours of which con- 
tain a confiderable quantity of hydrogenous fulphurated gas, induced me to fufpect that 
fome portion of the latter might be found mixed with the gas of the mephitis ; but I 
was not able to difcover in it the frrallift quantity. I made ufe of the fugar of lead, or 
acetite of lead, which, as you well know, is extremely fenfible to the flighteft imprefion 
of hepatic gas, leaving it immerfed in the mephit:s tor the fpace of balfan hour. 

‘Tt is certainly acuricus probkm to inveftigate the origin of this fixed air. You are 
acquainted with the different opinions of naturalifls, fome of whom confider it as an at- 
mofpheric air, chanzed into fixed by the action of the electric matter of the lava ; while 
others fuppofe it produced by a flow and fuce five decompofition of the calcareous 
earth, eflccted cither by a fubterrancous fire, or by an acid. But the fadt is, that in the 
Grotta del Cane there is not a fingle vein of lava, and that the atmofphere of that vici- 
nity exhibits no particular figns of electricity. ‘The hypothefis founded on the decom- 
pofition of the calcareous carth, is lkewife fubje&t to great difficulties. Our excellent 
common fricn 1, the Commendatory de Dclomicu, in his valuable notes to the differta- 
tions of Bergman on the pro.udts of volcanos, is of opinion that the fixed air of volcanic 
places is produced by the re-action of the fulphur on the calcareous earth, with which it 
forms a liver of earthy fulphur. J am rather inclined to believe that the fixed air of 
volcar ized countrics is not devcloped ready formed from any fulftance, but is the pro- 
duce of the plumbego contained in the iron, with which all volcanic fubftances abound, 
combined with the bafe of vital air afforded by the internal decompofitions of the py- 
rites. Jam not induced to embrace this fyftem by its novelty. ‘lhe experiments of 
Meffieurs Lavoifier, Berthollet, Mongez, Landriani, and many other excellent chemifts, 
compared with local obfervations, have proved, beyond a doubt, the exiftence of plum. 
bago iniron. It is certain that all volcanic fubftances abound in iron, and the hepatic 
vapouts which ri‘e in the ftaves of St. Germano, in the vicinity of the Grotta del Cane, 
prove the internal decompofition of the pyrites, which {till takes place here: a decom. 
pofition which, by giving birth to the mephitic acid, furnithes likewife the bafe of 
vital air. 

*¢ TV. # mong the notices which the cclubrated Bergman withed to receive, relative to 
the Grotta d«! Cane, he defired a detail of*the phenomena of magnetifin and eleétricity, 
With refpeét to the former, I hive obferved no new appearance. The magnetic needlé 
placed on the ground, and confequently immerfed in the mephiti, refted in the direc. 
tion of its meridian ; and, at the approach of a magnetized bar, exhibited the wival 
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effe&e of attraction and repulfion, according as either pole was prefented. “With re- 
garc to the latter article, it is not poffible to make eleftrical experiments within the 
mephitis ; not becaufe that kind of air is a conductor of the elcétric fluid, as M. Murray 
imagined, but hecaufe the humidity that conitantly accompanics it difperfes the electric 
matter, which net being collected in a conductor, cannot be rendered fenfible. I feveral 
times attempted to fire inflammable gas, in the mephitic vapour, with eleétric {parks, by 
means of the conductor of the elcétrophorus; but, notwithftanding my utmoft endea- 
vours to animate the eleétricity, I never could obtain a fingle fpark; as the ifolator 
became a conduétor the moment it entered into the mephitis, on account of the humi- 
dity which adhered to its furface. 

“ V. One of the principal objects of the refearches of academics and naturalifls at pre, 
fent is the theory of the combultion of bodics. My firft experiment was direéted to 
afcertain whether thofe fpontaneous inflammations which rcfult from the mixture of 
concentrated acids with effential oils could be obtained. I placed on the ground, 1a the 
grotto, a {mall veflel, in fuch a fituation that the mephitis rofe fix inches above the 
edges of the veffel, I made ufe of off of turpentine, and the vitriolic and nitrous acids, 
and the fame inflammation followed, accompanicd with a lively flame, as would have 
taken place in the open atmofpheric air. ‘The denfe fmoke which always accompanies 
thefe inflammations, attracted by the humidity of the mephitis, prefented its unduiations 
to the eye, and formed a very pleafing object. AsI had puta confiderable quantity of 
acid in the veffcl, I repeatedly poured in a little of the oil, and the fame appeared in 
the mouth of the veffel fifteen times fucceflively. ‘This oxygenous principle contained 
in the acids, and with which the nitrous acid principally abounds, undoubtedly contri- 
buted to the production and duration of this flame, though enveloped in an atmofphere 
inimical to inflammation. 

‘In the diftrict of Latera, which I have mentioned above, I obferved that in a mephitis 
ef hydrogenous fulphurated gas, or hepatic gas, a flow combuftion of phofphorus took 
place, with the fame refplendence as in the atmofpheric air. As I had not with me a 
fuficient quantity of phofphorus, I could not proceed farther with this experiment, nor 
vary it as might have been nec: flary. In the mephitis of Agnano, the firft experiment 
} made was with common phofphoric matches, of which I broke five, holding them 
clofe to the ground, and conf quently immerfed in the mephitis. They all produced 
fhort and trantient flame, which became extinguifhed the moment it was communicated 
to the wick of a candle. ‘Lhe fecond experiment I made was the following: I placed 
en the ground, in the grotto, a long table, in fuch a manner that one end of it was. 
without the mephitis; while the other, and four-fifths of its whole length, were im- 
merfed in it. Along this table ] laid a train of gunpowder, beginning from-the end 
without the mephitis; and at the other, which was immerfed within it, the depth of 
feven inches, I placed, adjoining to the gunpowder, a cylinder of phofphorus, eight 
lines in length. ‘Ihe gunpowder without the mephitis being fired, the combuftion was. 
foon communicated to the other extremity of the train, and to the phofphorus, which 
took fire with decrepitation, burnt pale with a bright flame, lightly coloured with 
yellow and green, and left on the wood a black mark, as of charcoal. ‘The combultion. 

" ~ nearly two minutes, till the whole phofphoric matter was confumed. 

_ I then proceeded to another experiment. 1 placed fome gunpowder on the ground! 
inthe grotto; and having lighted a cylindex, of phofphorus without the mephitis, I im- 
it within it while burning, carried it the diltange of ten feet, and threw it on the: 
gunpowder, which immediately took fire, No alteration was perceptible in the flame,. 
or manner of burning, of the lighted phofphorus, either at the moment of its entranca 
into.the mephitis, or during its continuance in it. iat 
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“| afterwards: lighted another cylinder of phofphorus, and conveyed ‘it immediately 
into. the mephitis, Tieoarine it with a {mall piece of wood; and this likewife burnt 
brifkly, uatil it was entirely confumed. ie eae 
© “Jt may perhaps be fufpeéted that, in the experiments with gunpowder, the oxygenous 
gas contained in the nitre co-operated to the combuttion of the phofphorus; ‘but it is 
certain that, independent of the nitre, this curious fubftance, though it burnt in: me. 
phitic air, prefented the fame appearances as in the atmofpheric air. | am aware ‘that, 
among the experiments of M. Lavoifier, there is one on the combultion of phofphorus. 
produced by means of a burning mirror, under a glafs bell, the mouth of which wag 
immerfed in mercury. That excellent naturalift obferved that the phofphorus began 
to burn, but that in a few moments the air of the receiver being no longer proper to 
nourifh the combuttion, it became extinguifhed. Is it not probable that the extinction 
of the phofphorus did not proceed from the infection of the air, but that the vapours 
of the phofphoric matter remaining confined in the receiver, and condenfing around 
the phofphorus, fuffocated its flame? The mephitic gas of the Grotta del Cane is cer- 
tainly unfit for the refpiration of animals, and the inflammation of common combuftible 
fubftances; but phofphorus, neverthelels, burns in it, and emits, as ufual, luminous 
fparks. | 
“| muft not conclude without noticing the produétion of the phofphoric acid from the 

flow combullion of phofphorus in the mephitis. Perhaps this may prefent particular 
modifications, dependent on the carbonic acid, to which it muft neceffarily unite itfelf 
in this fituation. But I have not yet been able to profecute this experiment, the tem- 
perature of the place not being fuch as is requifite to make ufe of the apparatus f{uited 
to the method of M. Sage. I fhall therefore defer the inveltigation of this fubje€t until 
the winter, when I purpofe to refume it, if I can procure free accefs to the grotto, for 
fome little time, by fatisfying the avidity of its rapacious guardian. 

I remain, with fentiments of the utmoft friendfhip and efteem, 

Your devoted fervant and friend, 
Scrpio Breis. aK.” 


- The obfervations and experiments communicated in the above letter, undoubtedly 
enlarge very confiderably the {phere of our knowledge relative to this mephitic place ; 
and I fincercly congratulate the author on the fuccefs of his refearches. But the famé 
fincerity induccs me to mention an obfervation which occurred to me while reading his 
letter, and which I am convinced his friendfhip will permit me to make public. The 
methed he uled to obtain the mortifereus gas on which he made the experiments here 
related, was, 1 doubt not, the fame with that employed to afcertain the falubrity of the 
atmofpheric air; that is, by taking a phial filled with water, inverting and plunging it 
into the mephitis, then letting the water gradually out, and carefully clofing the phial. 
Had any other method been ufed, I doubt not but it would have been mentioned. But by 
this the mepititis could not be obtained pure, fuch as it immediately iffues from the floor 
of the grottc, but muft be more or lefs mixed with atmofpheric air. For the carbonic 
acid gas being heavier than the atmofpheric air, it mutt confequently forma ftratum in 
the lower parts of the grotto, where it willin general remain, though there will be fome 
mixture of the two fluids ; efpecially when the door is opened, .and the internal am- 
bient air put in motion. Hence the mixture of the three gafes, the carbonic acid, the 
azotic, and-tge oxvgenous, obtained by the Abbé Breiflak. 1 had, however, fuggefted 
to him, that the beft method to obtain this emanation pure would be to dig a final 
trenca in the ground of the grotto, and to fill it with water; when anumber of bubbles 


would 
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would no:doubt rife from the bottom to the furface, which would probably only confift 
of the carbonic acid gas fafpended in the-body of the water. ‘The contents of thefe 
bubbles might be colle&@ed by methods well known, and we fhould thus procure the 
‘genuine mephbitis, without any mixture of atmofpheric air. For greater accuracy in 
the ee nearer) might be placed under the water ; as it feems probable that 
the tufaceous foil would not be fufficiently denfe to retain it. 7 
_ We have feen the.opinion of this learned naturalift, relative to the origin of the car- 
bonic acid in this grotto. It is evident that in this, as in many other queftions of a 
fimilar kind, we can only amufe ourfelves with conjeéture, and perhaps we may never 
be able to proceed farther than conjecture, relative to an operation which nature has 
veiled in profound obfcurity, and withdrawn from the obfervation of our fenfes. But 
{ince certainty is not attainable, I muft ingenuoufly declare, that among the different 
hypothefes that have been framed to account for this abftrufe phenomenon, I prefer 
that which fuppofes that the mephitis of the Grotta del Cane is feparated, by the means 
of fire, from carbonates of lime, (or calcareous earths,) and that, pafling through. dif- 
ferent volcanic fubftances, it has penetrated to that place. It is highly probable that 
the volcanos of the Neapolitan territory, and alfo thofe of the ecclefiaftical ftate, are 
{uperincumbent on ftrata of fuch carbonates, continued and connected with ‘thofe of 
the Apennines. In my way from Lombardy to Naples, when I arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loretto, the road began to lead between mountains, which continued to 
Fuligno, a diftance of nearly feventy miles. Thefe mountains, almoft all with horizontal 
{trata, are compofed of thefe carbonates. The road from Fuligno to Spoleto and ‘Terni 
prefents a chain of mountains of the fame kind, and nearly with the fame {tratifications. 
Thefe mountains extended to within a little diftance of Civita Caftellana, where I found 
fufficient teftimonies. of extinét volcanos, in the puzzolana and lavas, which I met with 
at every ftep. Some of thefe lavas are of a bafe of fhoer] in the mais, and others of a 
horn-ftone bafe: they all refemble the Vefuvian with refpeét to the white garnets they 
contain. The volcanic bodies, and various kinds of tufa and puzzolana, continued to 
prefent themfelves quite to the gates of Rome. From this city, continuing my journey 
to Naples, by the way of Veletri, I continually met with volcanized. matters; -but at 
Terracina the mountains next the fea again appeared to be formed of calcareous earth, as 
did thofe of Seffa. But whatever may be the character of the more elevated parts, the 
bottoms, through which the high road paffes, confifts of tufa, which exhibits the true 
figns of volcanization not only in the pieces of lava, and the great number of pumices it 
contains, but from being in a great degree a mixture of {mall fragments of lava and fcoria, 
" It is to be remarked, and it is worthy of attentive confideration, that when we leave 
the road, and afcend the fteep eminences on its fides, we frequently find beneath the 
tufa calcareous ftone, efpecially in places where the former has been corroded by rain 
water. The remainder of the Apennines from Seffa to Naples are formed of the fame 
calcareous ftone; though in lower fituations the volcanic tufa is {carcely ever inter- 
rupted, | | 
| cn Chap, VI. I fhall fpeak of a volcano which I obferved near Caferta, a {mall city 
about fixteen miles from Naples. I fhall then thew that the volcanic matters are there 
every where furrounded by calcareous ftone. 7 ; 
_ The Foffa Grande, which defcends laterally from Mount Vefuvius, and which I have 
mentioned in Chap. L., is bordered on the fides by two high rocks. ‘That which is OR 
the left, the fide toward Naples, owes its origin to an aggregate of lava; while that on 
the right is compofed of pumice-ftone and tufa; which not being firmly connected, 
se! GN a ee eo. ..- 3 ‘frequently 
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frequently fall by their own weight, efpecially when loofened by rains, and in their fatl 
bring. down with them various fubftances, of which fome are calcareous {pars, mixed 
with pieces of the common*calcareous earth, which, as I have already mentinned, I met 
with m' my journey to Naples. Thefe fubftances feldom exhibit any traces-of injury 
Wy the fire: their angles likewife are not blunt or ragged. but fharp, ¢ It is, however, 
indubitable that they are pieces rent from great mafles of calcareous ftone, before the 
vehemence of the fire had time to change them. Thefe obfervations I mide on my 
xeturn from Vefuvius to Naples. 

The author of the Campi Phicgrai, {peaking incidentally of the Fofle Grande, gives 
the figure of a piece of calcareous breccia found there ; and obferves that fimilar pieces 
are frequently found in the excavations made by the rains in the fides of Vefuvius and 
Monte Somma. The Lithologia Giecniana, which treats on the productions of this vol- 
cano, mentions fimilar calcareous {tones to have been thrown up from its mouths in for- 
mer times. 

The ifland of Capri, near Naples, it is to be obferved, is likewife compofed of calca- 
reous earth. 

From all thefe obfervations, it appears to admit of no doubt that the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, which we fee volcanized, refts on calcareous ftrata. This was likewife the opi- 
nion of Ferber and Sir William Hamilton. . 

"Hf then we fuppofe the fubterraneous fire to a& gradually on the calcareous ftone, 
compelling it to diveft itfelf by degrees of its acid, while it becomes covered with earthy 
aggregations eafily permeable to this acid, now becomes gafeous, the gas will iffue above 
it, and form 4 current mingling with the atmofpheric air. This probably will explain 
the nature of the emanation in the Grotta del Cane. The Abbé Breiflak has fhewn 
that the heat of this emanation is greater than that of the atmofphere ; which affords us 
reafon to ae that a remainder of volcanic fire exifts under the grotto. The great 
humidity of the vapour is likewife extremely favourable to this hypothefis. fince we 
know that calcareous ftone, by the action of fire, is not only deprived of its acid, but 
of the water which it contained. It may be objected that on this fuppofition the me. 
phitis puft diminifh ; but it fhould be confidered that its extent is very confined, while 
the quantity of the fubjacent calcareous matter is immenfe ; and it is likewife well known 
what a prodigious quantity of this acid is combined with fuch ftones. 

This hypothefis will likewife explain the temporary mephites which arife only in 
confequence of particular eruptions, as frequently happens in the environs of Vefuvius. 
‘The deleterious exhalations will continue till the fubterraneous fires have decompofed 
the caleareous ftones ; but they ceafe when the conflagrations are extifiguifhed. 
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CHAP. IV.—— LAKES OF AGNANO AND AVERNO.-~ MONTE NUOVO.—PROMONTORY 
“AND CAVERN OF MISENO.— ROCK OF BURNT STONES. — PROCIDA, 


The lake of Agnano once a fpacious volcanic crater.—Tenches and frogs found in this lakéum 

‘The abfurd report that monftrous animals are produced there, detctted by Vallifnerisomi 
The lake of Averno prefents the mouth of another ancient volcano.—lIt is falfe that birds 
cannot approach this lake.—No deleterious exhalation emitted by it.—Volcanic fubjtances 
of Monte Nuovo.—Lavas found there of the nature of pumice and enamel.— Soda grows 
in @ little cavern of its crater.——Peculiarity of amphibious animals obferved here.—The 
cavern of Mifeno abounds in fulphate of alumine (alum) and pumice.— Well of water full 
of gafecus bubbles.—Volcanic crater fill difcernible on the promontory of Mifeno.— Pumiices 
found there, containing feltfpars.—Lava, pumices, and enamels of the fame nature, found 
on the Rock of Burnt Stones, and at Procida.—Greatfriability of this enamel, not common 
to volcanic enamels, and its probable caufe. 


THOUGH the Phlegraean fields are numerous, I in this work propofe to defcribe, 
or at leaft to give a fketch of them all; fince, though they are all volcanic, the objects 
they prefent are few, and little different from each oer: 

believe no one doubts that the cavity filled with water, and ufually denosft 

the lake of Agnano, has been the mouth of a volcano. It certainly has interpall r the 
refemblance of one, fince it is fhaped like an inverted funnel, the ufual figure ab vole 
canic craters. It muft have been a very large one, fince it is nearly two miles in circuit. 
Numerous flocks of ducks {wim on its furface, and its waters contain great quantities 
of tenches and frogs, which were once celebrated for a pretended monttrous formation, 
until the caule of this abfurd error was detected by Vallifneri. It may not perhaps be 
uninftrudtive thould I, by way of an amufing digreffion, relate the ftory of this pleafant 
miftake to the reader. 

It is well known that frogs, before they arrive at the perfect form of their fpecies, 
have that of a kind of worms, ufually called tadpoles, the bodies of which are of an or- 
bicular fhape, and have tails. We ines likewife that thefe tadpoles become frogs by 
degrees, the hinder legs being firft produced, and afterwards the fore legs, while they 
retain the tail for a confiderable time. This gives them a ftrange appearance, as tbe 
tail appears like the lower half of a fith, while the round body and legs refemble the 
frog. Hence perfons unacquainted with the productions of nature have fuppofed them 
to be monftrous animals, half fifh and half frogs. A credulous Neapolitan brought one 
of thefe montters, which he faid was a native of the lake Agnano, to Vallifneri, at Mi- 
len, that he might view it and admire. It did not, however, require the knowledge of 
fo great a naturalift immediately to perceive the abfurd error. The tadpole, which to 
him was an object of laughter, not of admiration, was of an extraordinary fize, whence 
he concluded that the frogs of the lake Agnano were extremely large: They are not, 
however, larger than the common fize, nor did I find the tadpoles bigger, though, as 
it was the end of July, they had arrived at their full growth, and many, having caft their 
tails, had become piled frogs. That which was fhewn to Vallifneri was poilibly 
brought from fome other country, perhaps America, where the frogs grow to an ex. 
teentely large fize. . 


Tre 
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The fides:and bottom of this lake are of tufa, interfperfed in fome places with frag- 
ments. of lava and pumice-ftone; though we do not find, at leaft fo far as the eye can 
reach,.any veins or {trata of lava: whence I infer the eruption to have been entirely, 


or in a great degree, thick and flimy. oe 

"The fame ideas which naturally occur to the obferver at fight of tle lake Agnano, 
will be fuggefted likewife by that of Averno, as there can be no doubt but this hkewife 
was the crater of an ancient volcano. The Greeks called it dornus ; becaufe no birds 
were found near it, probably on account of fome peftilential vapour which then ex.“ 
haled, and deprived them of life. The author of the Campi Phiegrai aflerts that it is 
very rarely that any water-fowl are to be feen on this lake, and that when they come 
they remain there but a very fhort time. The truth however is, that whenever I was — 
there, I faw great numbers of teal {wimming on the furface, and the peafants aflured 
me that the lake abounded with water-fowl in the winter. Nor do I know any 
caufe which can, at prefent, drive them from a place where they may find plenty of 
food ; as neither the environs, nor the lake itfelf, afford any indications of noxious: 
exhalations. 

Thefe two places lie to the weft of Naples, near Pozzuolo, in the vicinity of which 
is Monte Nuovo, fo called becaufe it was produced by fubterranean fires in 1538. It is 
not very high, and feen from the port of Pozzuolo, appears to be.an obtufe cone; 
but, on reaching the top, we difcover that this cone is only the exterior part of a cra- 
ter, the upper edges of which form a circle of about one hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter. 

Like other volcanic craters, the internal fides of this grow narrow towards the bottom, 
and both that which I call the bottom, and the external part of Monte Nuovo, confilt of 
a friable tufa, in many places, covered with plants. ‘The fea bathes the fides of this 
volcano, which, if they are dug into a little, as well within the water as without, are 
found yery warm, The fame warmth is likewife perceived at the bottom of the crater. 
From fuch excavations, likewife, arife thin warm vapours. In fad, in the internal parts 
af Monte Nuovo we find alll the laft remains of volcanic conflagration. . 

In the external fides of the mountain many pieccs of lava are found, which deferve 
notice from their fingular quality. They are a fuoftance of a middle charaéter between 
lava and pumice-ftone, on which account I fhall call them pumice-lavas. They have 

the lightnefs and friability of a compaét pumice-ftone. When broken by the teeth, by. 
which a good judginent may be formed of fome ftones, they appear real pumice-ftone. 
They are dry and rough to the touch, as is ufual with fuch kinds of volcanic produc- 
tions. Their ftruéture is not fibrous, contrary to what we obferve in common pumice- 
{tone, but granulous, and very fimilar to that of various kinds of lava, as is likewife 
the internal appearance. ‘This production is of importance, as prefenting a middle fub- 
{tance between lava and pumice-ftone. The bafe of thefe {tones is a horn-ftone, mixed 
with a few feltfpar fcales : they fcarcely adhere to the tongue, and emit a flight argilla» 
cepus odour. In the furnace they produce a compact enamel, of a dark grey colour,. 
tranfparent at the angles, and which gives a few {parks with fteel. ee | 

‘Towards the internal bottom of the crater we find, proje€ting from the tufa, the fame 
kind of lava, penetrated with feltfpars, but more compact and heavy, and interfperfed- 
with beautiful and fhining veins of black enamel of various thicknefs. I am in doubt: 
whether this {pecies of vitrification was the confequence of a greater degree of heat-to 
which the Java had been there expofed, or whether, from the difference of ite quality: 
in thofe places, it had undergone a more perfect fufion, and become enamel, while i 
others it had remained in the ftate of lava, ah 
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On thevfide of this bottorn we find, within the tufa, a fmall cavity, I know not 
whether formed by nature or art, that abounds with faline efflorefeences, which I at firft 
imagined te be muriate of ammoniac (fal ammoniac), or fulphate of alumine (alum); 
but their urinaus acrid tafte, the green colour which they gave to fyrup of violets, and 
other qualities thdt are proper to foda, and which I omit for the fake of brevity, leave 
no doubt that they are formed from that falt. Befides thefe efflorefcences, the fmall 
hollows, corners, and bottom of this cavity are more or lefs covered with the duft of 
this foda. 3 

I cannot take leave of this volcano without mentioning an obfervation, which has 
fome analogy to what has been before noticed of lake Agnano, as it relates to the fame 
fpecies of animals. On the tufaceous fides of the crater, both internal and external, as 
often as I approached them, I faw a great number of frogs leaping about. They were 
nearly half an inch long, and a quarter in breadth. They had the complete form of 
the frog, were of a dark yellow colour, and their fore feet were divided into four toes, 
and their hinder into five, though they have not the fhape of the hand, which confti- 
tutes an effential difference between thefe frogs and the others of thefe countries. But 
how are thefe amphibious animals produced? Among all the different fpecies of Eu- 
ropean frogs (and under this genus I, with Linnaus, likewife include toads) 1 know 
none which do not begin their exiftence in water, and continue to live in it fome 
time, until they throw off the matk of the tadpole, and affume the fhape of frogs. But 
Monte Nuovo is not only entirely without moilture, but, as I learned from the peafants 
who refide in the neighbourhood, even when heavy rains fall, the bottom of the crater 
(which is the only place where rain-water can be colleGted and retained) imbibes all the 
water immediately ; as, in fact, it muft, fince it confilts of a light fpongy tufa full of 
cracks and fiffures. 

The only water near, is that of the lake Agnano, about half a mile diftant ; from 
which thefe animals might be fuppofed to have derived their origin, were it not that the 
frogs of that lake are of a totally different fpecies. I muft therefore confefs, that the 
prefence of thefe creatures here was to me an enigma, which, perhaps, I might have 
been able to have folved, not without fome advantage to natural knowledge, had I been. 
able to have made a longer ftay in this volcanic country. 

Before we reach the promontory of Mifeno we arrive at the harbour, which is a very 
fecure bafon, as it is furrounded on every fide by eminences. This was the port for the 
Roman fleet in the Mediterranean, The eminences are of tufa; and, on one fide, a 
little above the level of the fea, we find a fpacious cavity, the work of art, called the 
Cavern of Mifeno, in which the muriate of alumine continually efflorefces. This falt 
is either unknown to or neglected by the inhabitants; though it might be extra¢ted. 
with great advantage, efpecially were the cavern enlarged, (which it might eafily be, as 
the tufa is extremely foft,) fince the faline efflorefcences would certainly increafe in pro- 
portion to the enlargement of the fuperfictes. 

At the bottom of the cavern there is a well of water bubbling up, with fometimes 
more, fometimes fewer, gafeous bubbles, which rife from the bottom. The water is 
negrly of the fame temperature with the atmofphere, and the gas, from the feent, ap- 
pears to be fulphurated hydrogenous; but I had not convenient opportunity exa¢tly to 
a{certain its quality. ‘The fides and roof of the cavern are fcattered over with common. 
pumices, containing various feltfpars, foe calcined and confequently deprived of their 
native luftre, without, however, having loft their aatural cryftallization, which is 
rhomboidal.. eee 

Beyond 
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Beyond the port of Mifeno is the promontory of the fame name, which forms a 
tufaceots mountain of no defpicable height ; from the top of which fome admirable pro- 
»prefent themfelves. ‘This, likewife, certainly owes its origin to a volcano, as its 
crater is ftill very difcernible, though in a great meafure deftroyed, qn the fouth fide, 
by the waves of the fea. a 

Having proceeded to fome diftance from this promontory, I met with feveral lavas 
immerfed in the tufa, both of the compact and porous fpecies, but common to other 
volcanos, and all detached. Mixed with thefe were various pieces of pumice, ia like 
manner detached, in which feltfpars were, I will not fay fcattered, but thickly fown. 
In a fquare inch of this pumice I counted fourteen on the exterior furface, and forty- 
feven within. They are cryftallized with various faces, are fomewhat lefs hard than 
quartz, and have that changeable brilliancy which is infeparable from feltfpars. The 
fire does not appear to have been able to injure them, though it has changed their bale 
into pumice, which is in fact a real vitrification. 

In front of Procida, and at a little diftance from it a fmnall low rock projets into 
the fea, formerly only known to fifhermen, and called the Rock of BurntStones, becaule 
it is in fact a mixture of pumices, enamels, and lavas. The firft naturalift who no- 
ticed it was the Abbé Breiflak, who conducted me to it with a particular kind of plea- 
fure, as a p'ace appertaining to himfelf. A {tay of two hours, which I made on it, was 
well rewarded by the objects it prefented. Its elevation above the furface of the water 
is only a few feet, and-canfequently in ternpeltuous weather, it muft be covered by the 
waves, On making the circuit of it in a boat, and examining it, we find that only the 
projecting points rife above the water, and that the body of the rock is below the fure 
face. Hence it appears probable, that it was once much larger, but has been in a great 
Megree deftroyed by the violence of the waves. 

The {tones of which this rock is compofed are principally of two qualities. The firft, 
a lava of a horn-ftone bafe, light, of adark grey colour, an earthy grain, unequal, and 
which gives fcarcely any fparks with fteel. The fecond is a lava, with a bafe of fhoer!l 
in the mafs, which has undergone various changes and modifications, according to the 
different heats to which it has been expofed. In many fragments, therefore, we onl 
find it a fimple lava, while, in others, it has become pumice, and in others see | 
In one part they appear of a whitith colour, fibrous, light, and extremely friable; 
but, as their levity and friability diminifh, they become more compaét, and the fibres 
Jefs difcernible; the colour grows darker, and a glafly luftre begins to appear. A little 
farther, their fibrous quality is entirely loft; their compactnefs, weight, hardnefs, and 
luitre increafe, and the unequivocal characters of a perfect enamel are feen. This lat- 
ter is black, gives fparks with fteel, and in its appearance refembles the afpaltum. Its 
black colour is interrupted by feltfpars, which are likewife common to the firft lava with 
the horn-ftore bafe. ‘They are extremely brilliant, fomewhat fibrous, cry(tallized in 
hexaedrous prifms, and feveral of them five lines in length. 

It frequently happens, that the volcanic productions which exift in one place are 
found |ikewife in another: that is, that in cifferent fituations the earthy matters and 
the activity of the fire have been the fame ; a concurrence which may eafily take place 
in various parts of the globe; and which is exemplified in the fimilarity of a corner of 
the ifland of Procida to the Rock of Burnt Stones. ‘The ifland is fituated to the weft of 
the rock, and is about fix leagues in circyit. The shore, being an accumulated mafs of 
tufa, abounds with fhrubs and plants. This tufa on the fide next If{chia, having been 
much corroded by the fea, affords a diftinc view of its ftructure, which is in {trata ; 

; whence 
} 
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whence we may infer that it has been the produdtion of {ucceffive fluid depofitions, To: 

the north-we't of the ifland isa rock, on which we find pumices, pumiceous lavas, and. 
enamels, both pumiceous and pure, accompanied with feltfpars, and. the other con. 
comitahts with which they are found on the Rock of Burnt Stones; on which account’ 
it would be only lpfs of time to recapitulate their defcription. I met with only one new: 
ftone, which was a common granite, in which were diftin@ly difcoverable its three con- 
{tituent part8 : the feltfpar in fhining needles ; a lightly livid, and flightly calcined quartz ; 
apd a black mica, which did not fhine. ‘It could not therefore be doubted, that it had 
been expofed to the action of the fire. But as I found this granite loofe on the fhore, 
detached from the volcanic produtts I have before mentioned, I {hall notice it no farther. 

From the lavas of the horn-ftone bafe, found on this rock, we obtain in the furnace 
a very compact and hard enamel, which affords {parks with fteel ; and from the lavas: 
the bafe of which is fhoerl in the mals,, as alfo from the pumice and the enamel, which: 
originate from the fame ftone, is produced a fcorified enamel, fo ebullient, that a great 
part of it boiled over the edges of the crucible, though it was only half full. This violent 
fufion, howevergproduced no fenfible change in the feltfpars. | | 

I fhall conclude this chapter with an obfervation relative to the enamels of the Rock. 
of Burnt Stones, and Procida. They are extremely friable; a flight ftroke with a: 
hammer will break them into pieces; whereas the enamels of moft other volcanos, as. 
we fhall fee in their refpective places, poffefs confiderable hardnefs, and a.much greater 
than that of common glafs. I imagine this defect may be caufed by the fea-water which. 
is mixed with them, and raifed from the fea by the action of fire and aéri-form fluids. 
Thus we know that thofe liquid vitreous fubftances which are congealed and confoli- 
dated in water, are much more friable than when hardened in the air. 1 am confirmed. . 
in this opinion by obferving, that a number of cracks and fiffures are to be found in thefe. 
enamels,.an appearance we likewife obferve in glafs which has been dropped into water 
while in a ftate of fufion.. It is to be remarked that thefe enamels, while they were. 
fluid. have received within them feveral extraneous bodies; as pieces of tufa and lava,. 
fands and earths of various kinds, which are found within them more or lefs calcined. 

It is probable from the fmall diftance between Procida and the Rock of Burnt Stones,,. 
that they once were joined, and have been feparated, in the courle of a long feries of. 
years, by the action of the fea.. - 


CHAP. V. 
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CHAP. V.—iscura. | ae. 
The Caple of Yebia founded on a rock of lava and tufa.—Singular poecies of fwallows, 


which make their nefts at its top, ad on the higher eminences of the tflan¢.—Lava of 
the Arfo defcribed.—Its pumices originate from the horn ftone.—'I be opinion of fome volca- 
nic naturalifts, that the lava of the Arfo, which flewed in 1302, fill fmokes, ill founded. 
—Lavas and pumices fcattered between the city of Icfbia and the Arfo—Conical moun- 
tain, called the Rotara, compofed of lavas and pumices,—is ihe only one in the ifland which 
contains enamels.—The high mountain of St. Niccola, probably, at firft, rofe out of the 
fea.— Volcanic fubftances of that mountain.— Some of thofe fubftances yield fulpbate of alu- 
mine (alum ).— Excurfion round the fhore of lichia.—Volcanic productions found there.— 
Ferrugincous fand abundant on that ifland.— Is found to be all cryffallized.—~ Enquiries con- 
cerning its origin. —No prifmatic configuratisn in the lavas which fall into the fea.—The 
affertion of fome modern sriters, that the lavas of the fhores of Vcbid are a nidus for 
the pholades, greatly to be doubtcd.—The Stoves of Ichia, the only probable indication of 
a remaining internal conflagration —Confiderable diminution of this ifland.— Difference be- 
tween the volcanic materials of Ifchia and thofe of the other Phlegrean Fields. —Singular 
property of the felt{pars of the lfchian lavas, which melt in a glafs furnace, whereas thofe 
of other lavas are almoft always infufible by its heat. 


THE volcanic fubftances of which this ifland, eighteen miles in circuit, is internally 
compofed, prove, beyond the poffibility of doubt, that it owes its origin to fire. The 
obfcure epochs of the eruptions of thefe fubilances have been fixed, by conjecture, by 
M. Niccola Andria, the learned Profeflor Royal in the Univerfity of Naples, in his in- 
terefting work, entitled, Delle Acque Termali*, in which, before he treats of the warm 
{prings of Ifchia, he gives a detail of the natural hiftory of the country, in which he 
difplays equal learning and ingenuity. ‘To this work I refer the curious reader, who 
will find it extremely inftructive. 

I fhall, however, according to the plan I originally propofed to myfelf, proceed to 
defcribe the principal productions of this ifland which owe their origin to fire, adding 
fuch remarks as the fubjc€t_ may feem to render neceflary. 1 fhall begin therefore at 
the caftle of the city of I{chia, which is built on a rock furrounded by the fea, anda 
little more than a quarter of a mile in circuit. Lava and tufa are the two component 
fubftances of this rock. ‘The former is different in its appearance, according to the 
different places in which it is found ; but its qualities appeared to me to be fubftantially 
the fame. Its bafe is hornftone: it is compact, of a moderate hardnels, an earthy ape 
pearance; of a black colour externally, but greyifh within. Its dead lurid hue is die 
verfified by a few {parkling rhomboidal felt{pars. 

The furnace produced from it a very compact enamel, of a mixed colour, between 
that of honey and dark blue, without any alteration in the feltfpars, . 

The tufa has no quality by which it is diftinguifhed from the common, 

On examining the direction of the tufa and the lava, it was found to continue the. 
fame in the neighbouring mountain, which is feparated from the rock by a narrow cbhane 
nel of the fea: whence it is obvious to infer, that feveral currents have defcended from 


* On the waters of hot baths. 
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the mountain and plunged into the water, thus forming the rock, which has been divi 
ded from the ifland by the action of the waves. eT. 4th See ee 

A number of black and white fwallows* make their nefts in different parts of this 
cattle, and in the clefts of the rock. The fteep and‘ofty rocks of the ifland, likewife, 
afford a fecure retreat to thefe birds of paffage. _ Se ett Bask Oe, ee 

Leaving, the caftle and the city of I‘chia, and proceeding about a mile to the welt, we 
meet with a torrent of lava, called the Arfo, (or Burnt Ground,} which is the moft re- 
«ent of any in the ifland, fince it flowed in 1302, and is defcribed by Villani, in. his 
Hiftory of Florence. It extended about half a mile in breadth, and about a mile anda 
half in length, and would have flowed farther, had it not met the fea, in which it was 
buried. The courfe of the torrent appears interrupted by eminences and defcents, and, 
at fome diftance, prefents to the eye the refemblance of an immenfe number of large 
heaps of mulberries confuledly thrown together. It has no vifible crater, if by that 
term we underftand, as is ufual, a mouth more or lefs enlarged towards the edges, and 
contracted at the bottom ; for the lava iffued from a narrow cleft at the foot of Mount 
Tripeta. Though it is little lefs than five centuries fince this lava flowed, a gloomy 
{terility reigns upon it ; it does not produce a fingle blade of grafs, and only affords, in 
fome places, a few arid and ulelefs plants of the lichen, or liverwort. ~ On the furfacc, 
and for a little depth, it is light and fpongy, and eafily crumbles; but deeper, it be- 
comes denfe and harder. The fame is obfervable in many lavas, and is the natural effect 
of the laws of gravity: the lighter parts of aliquid mafs rifing to the furface, and the 
heavier finking to the bottom. 

This lava is of the horn -ftone bafe, and has an earthy ground. Its colour is different 
in different places, and varies from that of iron to areddifh black. ‘The feltfpars incor- 
porated in it are extremely numerous, and, when attentively examined, in fome fpeci- 
mens, may induce us to conclude that the fire which produced this torrent muft have 
been extremely violent; fince we find the feltfpars more or lefs melted, though gene- 
rally, thofe included in lavas appear not to have undergone the leaft alteration. When 
we take the lava of the Arfo from fome depth, in the middle of the current, we find this 
fufion of the feltfpars extremely apparent. Some appear transformed into little globes, 
or cylinders ; others have been only melted on one fide, on which they have loft their 
cryftallized form, though they have preferved it entire in other parts. In fome cavities 
oi the lava, where the fufion of the feltfpars has been, more confiderable, we meet with 
fingular appearances, which well deferve notice. Sometimes the meited feltfpar hangs, 
as it were, in the air, attached only by fome radiating threads of the lava itfelf, in the 
centre of which it hangs; while another, melting in the fide of a cavity, takes the fhape 
of a tranfparent concave veil. Evert thofe that have not undergone fufion exhibit de- 
cifive figns of a ftrong calcination. ‘They are extremely friable, and their thining 
changeable colour is in many places turned to a dead white. In confequence of this 
calcination, the cryftals are often no longer found entire, but feattered here in {mall 
fragments in the body of the lava. Thofe in the lava on the fides of the current are 
lefs injured, and their cryftallization is in quadrangular faces. 

As the volcanic fire had reduced many of the felifpars in this lava to a tate of fufion, 
I determined to try what effect I could produce on them in the furnace; but though I 
kept them there two days, I could only obtain a fimple calcination. 


M. Dolomieu, {peaking of the ifland.of Ifghia, tells us that the eruption of the Arfo, 
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though we know it continued two years, never produced any pumice, but only black 


* Hirundo melba, Lin. : _ 
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fcorie ft is true I could only find {coriaceous lava on the furface, and folid lava in 
the internal parts, through the whole length of the courfe of the torrent, except at the 
apertute whence it had flowed ; where, amidft a great quantity of fragments of lava, I 
found feveral pieces of pumice fo tompletely characterifed, that there was no danger of 

confounding them with the light and porofe fcorix, which have been ffequently by per- 
fons of infufficient difcernment, taken for pumices. Thefe befides being dryeand rough 
to the touch, were fibrous, with long fibres, vitreous, extremely light, fhining, and brit- 
tle; whereas the texture of the {coriz and fcoriaceous lava of the Arfois granulous, or 
fo confufed that no fhadow of a fibre appears; nor have they much friability. In other 
refpects, thefe pumices of the Arfo agree in fubftance with the fcoriz and Java of the 
fame place; the feltfpars in them are alike, and equally affected by the fire. ‘This ob- 
fervation proves therefore, that the horn-ftone, by a violent fire may be changed into a 
true pumice, though this tranfinutation rarely happens. 

The above-mentioned French naturalift likewile afferts, that the lava of the Arfo fill 
fmokes in many places; and that the white fumes which nife from it are very vifible in 
the morning when much dew has fallen. 

This aflertion, though it muft appear fomewhat extraordinary, would certainly merit 
belief, had M. Dolomieu himfelf been an eye-witnefs to the fa@; which had he been, he 
certainly would have told us. As however he only expreffes himfelf in general terms, it 
is probable he relied on the information of others. The Abbe Breiflak and myfelf made 
our obfervations on the Arfo, at the molt proper time for difcovering thefe fumes. We 
repaired thither at fun-rife, and pafled there the greateft part of a morning in which 
there was no want of dew ; but our eyes fought this wonderful appearance in vain. Nor 
could we learn that it had been feen by any other perfons; thofe at leait of the inhabi- 
tants of the vicinity whom we interrogated on the fubject, and they were not few, nor 
people likely to deceive us, all declared that they had never feen cither fmcke, vapour, 
or mift, arife from the Arfo. However notwithftanding this, [ will not take upon me 
abfolutely to deny the fact. I will only fay, that I find it difficult to overcome my doubts: 
nor am I convinced by the inftances adduced by M. Dolomieu, of fome lavas of Etna 
which have not yet ceafed to fmoke, though they were ejected in 17623; fince the 
time elapfed in the latter cafe is only twenty.fix years, but in the other four hundred 
and eighty-fix. 

On my return to the city of Ifchta, I met with three lavas rifing from the earth like 
huge rocks. ‘The bafe of all the three was the horn-ftone, but they were diftinguifhed 
from each other by certain exterior characters. 

One of them was of a cinercous colour, of a coarfe grain, but compaét, dry, and 
rough to the touch. In its external appearance it was not unlike to fome fand-{tones, 

The fecond was of a ground entirely earthy: its compactnefs, weight, and hardnefs 
were however greater than thofe of the firft lava. | 

The third, in its recent fractures, was half vitreous; gave {parks with fteel, but lan. 
guidly ; and was more fixed, heavy, and hard than the two others. | 

All thefe three lavas had an argillaceous fcent, and contained numerous feltfpars 
fo brilliant and perfect that they appeared to have entirely eluded the violence of the 


ar number of detached pumices accompanied thefe lavas, which they refembled in 
their general qualities; they contained felt{pars and fhoerls, but both reduced toa begin: 
ning {tate of fufion. | 


® Catalogue Raifonnée des Produits de l’Etna, | 
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But no part of the ifland fo abounds with pumices as the Rotaro, a mountain fituated: 
between Cafamicciola and the city of Ifchia.. ‘This mountain is of a conical fhape, and 
compofed of tufa, pumices, and enamels. It appears to have been produced by a thick 
and flimy eruptien, and is divided into feveral ttrata,*particularly diftinguifhable in the 
road called Via del Rotaro. Between thefe {trata there is an immenfe quantity of pu- 
mices, differing in their fize, colours, and denfity ; but fimilar in their texture, which 
in all is fibrous. They contain various feltfpars, which manifeft a beginning fufion. 
They do not form continued currents, as we obferve in many of the pumices of Lipari,. 
but are found in detached pieces; yet fo dilpofed, that in | places they form beds 
or ftrata. It appears extremely probable, that the volcano, after an eruption of tufa, 
threw up a fhower of pumices, which falling on the tufa produced a bed or ftratum, 
upon which another eructation formed another tufaceous {tratum, that was again covered 
with another fhower of pumices; and thus by alternate ejections of tufaceous and pumi- 
ceous matters, a great part of the conical mountain was formed. The extent of the 
pumices, in the direction of the Via del Rotaro, is more than a mile; and they princi- 
pally abound in the more elevated places, where thofe moft proper for the purpafes for 
which thefe ftones are ufed in Italy, may be collected in great abundance. 

Intermixed with the puinices and tufa, we find many pieces of enamel, the thicknefs. 
of which is from an inch to a foot and a half, and even two feet. ‘Uhefe were proba- 
bly thrown out at the time when the above-mentioned mountain was formed, ‘They 
are of a black colour, and yield to the ftrokes of a hammer much more than the enamels 
of the Rock of Burnt Stones and Procida. Like them, they abound in feltfpars, and 
prefent the ufual rhomboidal figure. ‘The Rotaro is the only place in Ifchia which afs 
fords enamels. | : 

It feems as if it might be confidered as an invariable rule, that among the mountains 
of different elevation which have given birth to volcanic iflands, that which rifes above 
the reft, and is commonly placed in the centre, was firft produced by the fire; and that 
thofe which furround it, and by their junction and extent form the body of the ifland, 
are the work of fucceeding eruptions, which have iffued either from the crater of the pri. 
mitive mountain, or from the lateral and lower craters, whence have been ejected that 
aggregate of fubaltern and fuccefflively lower mountains, by which the molt elevated, 
which occupies the centre is furrounded. In this manner we perceive feveral of the 
Eolian ifles to have been formed. Such alfo has been the origin of I{chia; where the 
mountain of St. Niccola, which in earlier times was called Epopeo, and which is in the 
centre of the ifland, and higher than the reft, was no doubt the firft that towered above 
the waves. The conftituent fubftances of this mountain are of various kinds. I have 
confidered, with fome attention, thofe on the fide of Lacco, which are {tones that in the 
fame manner as thofe of Solfatara, have undergone a decompofition probably to be at- 
tributed to fulphureous acids, if from the refemblance of effects we may argue a fimi- 
larity of caufe. The rocks neax the fea on the coait of Fafano are lefs decompofed ;_ nor 
is it difficult to difcover their nature, which is granitous; the mica, feltfpar, and quartz, 
being clearly difcernible, with fome greenifh particles of {teatites. The quartz and felt- 
fpars, though fomewhat calcined, are tolerably hard; and the mica which is black, has 
not loft its native fplendour. This rock, which does not appear to have fuffered fu- 
fion, is whitiff, and changed in fuch a manner that it will not refift a blow of the 
hammer. | | 

Proceeding towards the fummit of the Epopeo, we meet with decompofed lavas, 
partly of the horn-ftone bafe, and partly of that of the petro-filex, in which however 
the argilla occupies nof mall part. The lavas of this latter quality, in part not — 
7 H 2 | y 
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by the fulphureous acids, are of a black hue, of confiderable compadnefs, give {parks 
freely with fteel, and in their fractures, and fometimes externally, prefent a filiceous 
appearance. ‘Their odour is fenfibly argillaceous. Thefe petrofiliceous lavas are not 
fimple, but contain within them fome {mall flakes of feltfpar and mica.. 

In the furnace they melt into a fubftance of the colour and lu(tre of pitch, in which 
however the white feltfpars appear, or rather are confpicuous. 

Thefe lavas are found to be varioufly decompofed by the acids, in the fame manner 
as is obfervable in thofe of Solfatara. In fome places they are covered with a thin whitith 
cruft, light, foft to the touch, which attaches to the tongue, and is extremely friable. 
In others this cruft is fome inches deep, and in others it extends through the whole 
thicknefs of the lava. Sometimes we find it fo foftened that it has become pulverous ; 
and there is a great quantity of white duft on the brow of the mountain. We may 
therefore conclude that the fulphureous acids have there been very abundant, and of 
long duration; though now there is no perceivable fign of any fuch exhalations. 

We know that formerly in I{chia the fulphate of alumine (alum} was extracted for 
commrrrial purpofes; and according to M. Andria, who has been before cited, the ma- 
nufacture of this falt was principally carried on at Catrico, a place fituated above Lacco,, 
on the higher eminences of the Epopeo. He informs us however, that he was not able, 
after the moft careful and minute refearch, to difcover any remaining veltige of fulphate 
of alumine. I will candidly ftate what I myfelf obferved. 

I coliected a number of fpecimens of the different lavas of Catrico and the environs. 
They are generally compact, very white, and homogeneous to the eye ; but they differ 
from cach other by the following exterior characters. Some aie moderately heavy and 
hard; in their recent fractures, and frequently without, they are fmooth; und in the 
centre of fome we find a {mall nucleus of blackifh lava, but little decompofed. Others 
are very light, may be f{cratched by the nail, are rough and fomewhat pulverous in their 
factures, and fcarcely ever contain within them any refidue not decompofed. In fhort, 
the former lavas have undergone lefs change by the fulphurcous acids than the latter. 
When I firft examined on the {pot the fragments of thefle two lavas, I could not per- 
ceive by the tafte any fymptom of the fulphate of alumine; but when | had con- 
veyed my fpecimens to Pavia, together with other volcanic fubftances, and placed 
them in my cabinet, on large tables, after fome months | obferved the following ap- 
pearances : 

In the lavas of Catrico and its vicinity, which had been lefs affected by the acids, I 
could difeover no trace of alum; but in the other lavas of the fame fituation, which had 
been more changed by the faid acids, I perceived the fweetifh and allringent talle of 
that falt; and could difcover a whitifh thin coat of the fame, which entirely incrufted 
them. 

At the end of fix months the thicknefs of this coat was a quarter of a linc; after 
which, I did not perceive it to increafe in thicknefs. I made new fraGtures in thefe 
lavas, and continually difcovered new coats of the fulphate ot alumine ; and at the time 
_L now write, which is wwenty-fcven montlis fince 1 brought the {pecimens of lava from 
““Uchia, they full retain a thin faline cruft. 1 have alfo fatistuétorily afcertained the true 
nature of this lulohate of alumine, by the ordinary chemical proots, 

As to the fecund Ipecies of lava, it never at any ume exhibited any fign of the prefence 
of this fulphate 5 nor have 1 been abie to qbtain it by calcination, and a method fimilar 
to that which is empioyed in the territory of Civits Vecchia for extraéting alum from 
juch argillaccous itunes. 


Thefe 
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 Thefe obfervations however fufficiently prove, that this valuable falt might fill be ob- 
tained at Hchia; nor fhould it excite furprife that, when on the fpot I could not difcover 
it by the-tafte ; fince the humidity of the night, the dew, and {till more the rains, had 
diffipated it as faft as it efflorefced. As the {pecies of decompofed lava in which I dif- 
covered it, is found in very large quantities on the Epopeo, this branch of commerce, 
which hasbeen fo long neglected in Iichia, might doubtlefs be revived with very great 
advantage. — | = | ie : 
* Befides the places I have mentioned, I examined this ifland in many others, without 
difcovering any novelty worthy of remark ; but I could not entirely fatisfy myfelf with 
fuch excurfions. When I firft formed the defign of attentively examining I{chia and the 
Folian ifles, | refolved not only to make my eeleaeies in their interior parts, but to 
coaft their fhores in a boat, landing at fuch places as appeared the moft fuitable to my 
enquiries. In this manner I met with many volcanic bodies, which I fhould have fought 
in vain within the ifland; either becanfe they do not exilt there, or becaufe they are 
rendered inaccefible by the rocks and precipices with which they are furrounded, or 
which they themfelves form, The coatls of the volcanic ifles are alfo clothed with lavas, 
which run out into the fea, and which in fome places, by tracing them-upwards, dif- 
cover the crater or mouth from which they have iflued. Laiftly, by coafting the fhores. 
of the iflands, we may be enabled to determine whether the prifmatic lavas owe their 
origin to the fea; many writers of repute having afferted that the regularity of their 
form arifes from the fudden congclation that takes place on their precipitating into the 
fea-water, which caufes them to take the thape of regular prifmatic columns; a con- 
figuration which they affirm is only found in places adjoining to the fea. . 

For thefe reafons I determined, after having examined the higher parts of the ifland, 
to proceed to confider the lower ; and took my departure from Lacco by water, coaft- 
ing the ifland on the left. The firit mountain which prefented itfelf was the Vico, 
partly formed of tufa, and partly of two currents of lava, which defcend into the fea. 
The colour of the firft, which is of a horn-itone bafe, is between the grey and iron 
colour: itis of an unequal grain, earthy, and moderately hard; and abounds in felt- 
{pars, fome in thin plates, others in prifms, and both confpicuous for their brilliancy. 

The other lava, which is of the fame bafe, and contains finular feltf{pars, is lefs com- 
paé, more earthy, and confequently lefs hard: its colour is partly cinereous, and partly 
grey. ‘Vhefe two lavas, in their defcent, have raifed themfclves into htte mounts, and are 
of a confiderable thicknefs. 7 

Farther on is Monte Zaro, formed towards the fea by a river of lava extending a mile 
in length, and nearly two in breadth. It appears to have been generated by feveral 
fucceflive eruptions, which have confolidated one after the other. ‘Uhe bafe of this lava 
is horn-{tone, and it contains mica and feltfpars. It is various in its colour, being in 
fome parts of the current of a more or tels reddifh blue, in others cinereous, and in 
others white. ‘The mica, which is black, and efpecially confpicuous im the white pieces, 
though it has not undergone fufion, has loft its luitre, and acquired a much greater 
degree of friability thaa it naturally has. ‘The fame has not happened to the teltfpars, 
which are as well preferved as if they had never been expofed to the fire. They give 
fparks plentifully with fteel, have a beauteous changeable luitre, are of a vitreous femi- 
tranfparent whitenefs, and bemy broken, are detached with difficulty. This {pecies of 
lava fo abounds with them, that they ogeupy the fuil half of its volume. ‘The greater 
pattare prifms se — a ae: 

Another lava makes a part of the fame current of Monte Zaro. This, though it is 
likewife of a horn-ftone bale, differs from the former by being onc-ihird lels heavy, 
oi | of 
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of an earthy appearance; whereas that of the other is fomewhat vitreous. Its colour 
in the more internal parts is reddifh ; but in the external an ochreous yellow. On the 
furface efpecially it is manifeftly decompofed ; for it is become fo foft that it may be 
jcraped with a knife. But the caufe which has produced this fuperficial decompofition 
in the lava has not injured the feltfpars, which are extremely perfect; and in this lava 
may be eafily extraéted to examine their figure, which is hexagonal with rhomboidal 
faces. Some of them are half an inch in length, though others are not more than a 
line. 

The bottom of Monte Zaro, which is wafhed by the fea, is covered with a vitreous 
fand; which viewed with a lens, appears to confilt of a number of particles of felt{pars, 
which by liquefaction have had their angles blunted, and been reduced to a roundiih 
figure. ‘They belong to the felt{pars of the laft-mentioned lava. 

From the termination of Monte Zaro to the beginning of Monte I:nperatore is a 
long and ample tract, almoft entirely tufaceous, fcattered over with rapillo, as the Nea- 
politans call it; or asa naturalift would fay, with fragments of pumice. _ #4 

The fide of Monte Imperatore which over-hangs the fea, derives its origin from a 
very fingular fpecies of lava. I have already fpoken of the abundance of feltipars in the 
lava of Monte Zaro ; but in this they are found fo prodigioully numerous, that at firft 
view they appear to conflitute the entire fubltance. It is neceflary to break it, and con- 
fider the pieces attentively, to perceive that it has a bafe, which is of a yellowifh earthy 
horn-{tone, eafily friable, to very {mall quantities of which the feltfpars are feebly at- 
tached. Their cryftallization 1s in rhomboidal faces of various fizes, from a line to three 
quarters of an inch. ‘To this little earthy bafe are likewife attached various {mall {cales 
of black hexadrous mica. | 

The fame Monte Imperatore prefents us on the fide of the fea with large quantitics of 
another lava; which, excepting a very few particles of yellow mica, and fome {till fewer 
microfcopic feltfpars, may be confidered as imple. ‘his likewile has for its bafe the 
horn-ftone. ‘The lava appears to have ifflued from the mouth of the volcano at differ- 
ent times, as we find currents which have flowed over currents, intermixed in a ftrange 

and confufed manner. 

Leaving the Monte Imperatore, we next arrive at the Calle di Panza; a place on the 
fhore from which rifes a very high and large rock of lava, interrupted by fome protuber- 
ances, that attract the eye at a diftance and invite obfervation, which they certainly merit, 
as they confift of beautiful groups of numerous rough romboidal felt{pars, fome two 
inches in length. They are of a yellowifh white, tranfparent in a flight degree, of a 
vitreous appearance, a changing afpedt, a foliating texture, and manifelt their hardnefs 
by the quantity of fparks they give with fteel. Many hundreds of them grouped toge- 
ther, form roundifh males of half a foot, a foot, and two feet in thicknefs, which at 
their lower extremity are fet inthe lava. Though, as has been faid, they are very hard; 
yet by the means of certain fiffures they contain, they may eafily be divided into {mall 
pieces, either of the parallelopipedon or rhomboidal form. Whence it appears that they 
have been injured by fome external agent, but which feems to have had no relation to 
fulphureous acid vapours, as we do not perceive the f{tnalleft indication of thefe, either 
in the feltfpars or in the lava which contains them. This agent however, whatever it 
may have been, has produced a confiderable effect on the lava, which is corroded in 
every part ; and it is in confequence of its being’fo deeply corroded, that the groups of 
feltfpars have been left uncovered, fo that they may eafily with an iron point be extracted 
entire, . | | 


This 
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_ This faét appeared to me the more deferving of remark, a8 in all my former volcanie¢ 
refearches I had never met with any fimilar: nor indeed have I fince; the feltfpars of 
other lavas being never grouped, or forming a kind of tumours, but fcattered and diftri- 
buted within them in equal quantities. But in what gnanner are we to confider thefe 
tumours? Are they extraneous bodies that have been by accident included within the 
lava while iy was in a fluid ftate? This is poflible ; but it appears to me much more 
natural to fuppofe that they appertained to the ftony fub{tance which has been changed 
jato lava by the violence of the fire. 1 would therefore thus explain this phenomenon. 
Since as we have already obferved, the feltfpars (and the fame may be affirmed of the 
fhoerls) are not the produce or confequence of the fire, as they are found to exift in 
many of the primordial rocks; it appears moft probable that they were formed within 
thofe rocks when they were in a {tate of fluidity, or at leaft fufficiently approaching it. 

I mean to fay, that then the integrant particles of the feltfpars by their powerful affi- 
nity, united in chryftallized maffes. Where they were at a certain diltance from each 
other they united, forming complete cryftals; but where they were thickly cluftered, . 
their tumultuary union produced groups of cryltals, the greater part of which were of 
irregular forms. ‘The fame may be obferved in falts, {tones, and efpecially in quartzofe 
and {parry crylflals. ‘Vhus, with refpe& to the feltfpars in this lava: they are contained 
in every part of it; and where there is any {pace interpofed between them, their cryftal- 
lization is perfect; but very imperfect in their groups I have defcribed, and probably 
from the caufe fuggetted above. 

This lava, like the preceding, has for its bafe the horn-ftone; and the external appear. 
ance of its current refembles that of a ftream which precipitating from a height, has been 
fuddenly congealed and hardened by cold, It abounds therefore in inequalities, eleva- 
tions, and defcents; and on obferving its principal track, which pafles by the Calle di 
Panza, we are led to expect that the aperiure whence it flowed lies higher in the direc- 
tion of that place whére it is in fact found. 

A ftrong wind rifing from the fouth, though it did not prevent me from coafting the 
iland, hindered me from landing, as there was danger of being dafhed on fome rock by 
the violence of the waves. I could therefore only obferve at a diftance a variety of la- 
vas, and a great quantity of tufa, which being continually beaten and diminifhed by the 
waves, form precipices and cliffs hanging over the fea. 

L however continued my refearches by removing to the northern fide of the ifland, 
where I was flieltered from the wind ; but I did not find that the volcanic productions 
to be met with here prefented any novelty. They were almoft all of the horn-ftone 
bafe, and filled as ufual with cryftallized feltfpars. | 

I did not fail to collect and examine the fand of the other parts of the ifland where 
I landed, as well that of the fhore near Monte Zaro, I found it as I expected, to be 
of the fame nature with the volcanic productions at the foot of which it was found. The 
greater portion of the fand confifted however of fmall fragments of feltfpars; that being 
the {tone which moft abounds in thefe lavas, and which beft refifts the viciilitudes of the 
feafons, and every extrinfic injury. 

I muft not omit to mention the ferrugineous fand which we mect with in many parts 
of the ifland, and which is efpecially abundant on the fea fhore. Jt not only moves the 
magnetic needle, but is ftrongly attracted by the load{tone. ‘I'his fand is well known in 
Naples and other places ; but one of its qualities which I difcovered with the afiftance 
of a lens, has not to my knowledge been hitherto obferved. At the firit view I imagined 
with the generality of naturalifts, that it muft confit of very minute particles of iron, of 
entirely irregular thape, like thofe of lapidarious fands. Such in fact, they appeared Me 
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the naked eye; but, by the aid of a good lens, I difcovered with plealing furprife, that 
every grain was the fragment of acryftal, or a complete fpecular cryftal of: iron. — Of 
the latter there were not more than three or four among every hundred grains. Thele 
{mall material cryftals are formed of two quadrangular pyramids united at the.bafe, and 
every fide of the pyramid is a re@tangular or ifofcles triangle. But ut general we meet 
with only the fragment of a cryital, and percerve that the part wanting has been deltroyed 
by the aétion of the waves of the fea on the ferrugineous fand ; many of the grains ex- 
hibiting their angles blunted, and having afiumed a globofe figure. SH gg 

This fand is not confined to Ifchia; it is likewife found in confiderable quantities on 
the fhore of Pozzuolo. But what is its origin ? It is certain that this iron could not thus 
have cryftallized without having a bafe, or point of fupport; and in the volcanized 
countries, no fubftance prefents itfelf more proper for fuch a bafe than the lava, on and 
within which it has aflumed this configuration: but it muft be allowed that this lava has 
been deftroyed by length of time, fince, anicng the innumerable {pecimens I have ob- 
ferved in thefe countries, I have not found one which exhibitea fimilar martial cryftals. , 

While making the circuit of this ifland, I continually had in my recollection the opi- 
nion of thofe naturalifis who, as 1 have mentioned above, maintain that the formation 
of prifmatic lavas owes its origin to the fudden immerfion of the flowing lava into the 
water. I could not have wifhed a better opportunity to form a judgment on this hy- 
pothefis, than I here found; where a mulutude of currents of lava, in different direc- 
tions, appear to have rufhed into the fea, in which they are {till vifitle to a confiderable 
depth. But I did not meet with one that had aflumed any fuch regular form, or any 
other refembling it; either among the lavas above the water, thofe which touch its 
furface in their defcent, or thofe immerfed within it, as far at leaft as the eye could 
dilcern. 

From the-obfervations } made while coafting this little ifland, I was likewife ftrongly 
induced to doubt of a fact exprefsly afferted by M. Andria. in thefe words; ‘¢ The lavas, 
in fome places near the fea fhore, are found full of holes made by the pholades; at 
Jeaft I am of opinion they are to be attributed to thofe animals, though I could not find 
in them any fragments of their fhells.”’ 

_ He then immediately proceeds to reafon on this fact: “It is manifeft that the 
pholades were directed by inftinct to make their lodgements here; but they could not 
do this till after a long time, when the lava was become fixed and folid.” 

I fhall not venture exprefsly to contradi& this affertion, as 1 was not able to examine 
the whole fhore of Ifchia; and, even if I had examined it, 1 fhould ftill have dif. 
trufted my refearches ; fince I could not have been certain that I had explored the 
precife places of which he {peaks, as they are not diftin@tly defcribed. I fhall only 
candidly fay, that I greatly fear there is iome miftake, fince I never met with any lavas, 
or other volcanic fubftances, which had been made the habitation of the pholas, whether 
by that name he underftands the mytilus lithophagus or the pholas daétylus of Linneus. 
In my refearches relative to marine animals, I have given particular attention to thofe 
which pierce and inhabit fub-aqueous ftones. I have examined, with the utmoft care, 
the volcanic fubftances of V'tna, which are bathed by the iea, thofe of the Eolian iffles, 
and fome of thole of Vefuvius. Nothing is more frequent than to find on thefe, vari. 
ous kinds of teltaceous animals, as oyfters, ferpules, lepades, and various others of 
the fame fpecies ; but I never found them pierced by pholades, or any other animals 
which corrode foffil fubftances. 1 have found thefe animals in places not volcanic, 
though not in,all, as] have obferved that they never make thei lodgements but in cal- 
careous ftones, of which kind the Ifchian lavas, and in general, other lavas, are: not, 
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I therefore incline to fufpett that fome other cavities, refembling thofe which are the 
work of the pholades, have deceived M. Andria. I could at leaft with that he would 
‘afcertain the fact by repeating his obfervations on the fpot, as, fhould it be eftablithed, 
it would, in my opinion, be the only example of the kind ever difcovered in volca. 
nized ftones, OO ; : 

I employed three days in examining this ifland ; and, during my refearches, carefully 
obferved whether I could difcern any fmoke or vapour arifing from the ground, 

.whence it might be concluded that the volcanic conflagrations were not entirely extin- 
guifhed ; but I could not difcover the leaft appearance of the kind, nor had any been 
obferved by the oldeft inhabitants of the vicinity, of whom 1 made the moft careful 
enquiries. The ftoves of Ifchia may, however, induce us to be of a contrary opinion. 
Jt is well known that thefe ftoves are filled with warm aqueous vapours, which con- 
tinually iffue from cracks and fiffures in the lava, and which, though they have fome of 
the noxious qualities common to volcanic exhalations, are extremely beneficial in many 
diforders, ‘Lhefe certainly can only be produced by a heat which, whatever may be 
the caufe of it, raifes the fubterraneous water in vapour. 

This ifland, when it was firft produced by conflagrations in ancient, and, to us, un- 
known times, muft have been of much greater extent than it is at prefent. The fouth- 
ern fide, expofed toa fea which beats again{t it without any interpofing obftacle, and 
formed in many places of tufa, one of the leaft hard’ of volcanic fubftances, muft have 
been confiderably worn away and diminifhed ; and this diminution muft continually in- 
creafe. Time, which changes and deftroys every thing, has likewife produced a great 
alteration in the interior parts of the ifland. From the fummit of Epopeo, we difcover 
a number of conical eminences; but their internal craters no lozger exift, nor do we 
find in If{chia incontelftible traces of a fingle one, fince thofe depths and ample cavities, 
thofe refemblances of theatres and amphitheatres, which we obferve around us, may be 
equally the effect of fire or water. 

I fhall conclude thefe obfervations by an important reflection on the volcanic ma- 
terials of Ifchia. Thefe are different from thofe of the other Phlegrean fields. : Except 
the mountain Vefuvius, the extenfive plain on which the city of Naples ftands, the 
furrounding hills to the north, the north-weft, and the weft, the craters of the lakes 
Agnano and Averno, many parts of Solfatara, Monte Nuovo, the promontory of Mifeno, 
Procida, &c. they are the refult of tufaceous fubftances. Thefe are, in fact, not want- 
ing in Ifchia; but the predominant part of its compofition is various kinds of rock, and 
principally the horn-ftone. The eruption of the Arfo, likewife, which is the laft con- 
flagration of which we haye any knowledge, is compofed of the fame ftone. The fub- 
ftances, therefore, which have furnifhed aliment to the different conflagrations of Ifchia, 
have had their centre in thofe argillaceous rocks, which by the above-mentioned erup- 
tion in 1302 fhewed that they were not then exhaufted. a 

Thefe rocks, as we have feen, abound in cry(tallized feltfpars, which in the furnace 
exhibit a quality we rarely meet with in the feltfpars of other lavas fubjeCted to the fame 
degree of heat. I mean their fufibility. If we except thofe of the Arfo, which do not 
yield to the fire, all the feltfpars of thefe lavas may be perfeétly liquefied. The lava, 
in which the feJt{pars are contained, acquires a clear colour, and becomes fli htly tran!- 
parent ;. while ‘in other parts it prefents an ome and inperfect enamel. If the quan- 
tity of the feltfpars included is more than double that of the lava, the product which 
refuits is a true glafs, but fomewhat lefs tranfparent than factitious glafs; but when 
the feltfpars are iolitary, and not at all injured by the lava, like thofe of the Calle di 
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Panza, the, glafs is perfect and extremely tranfpavent. It has no colour, is very com- 
pact, and gives {parks Rrongly with fteel. ‘To bring it to this perfection, it requires a 
fire of about two days. At the end of the firft day, the feltfpar is only reduced to a 
pafte, fimilar to porcelain ; the pieces then conglutinate together ; many exhibit a femi« 
vitrification, and the furface within the crucible is not horizontal and dven, but has ri- 
fings and cavities, according as the pieces have been put in: by continuing the fire, 
however it becomes level and fmooth. 

The profecution of thefe experiments induced me to attempt to fufe, with the fame: 
degree of heat, two other feltfpars which are not from volcanic countries; the one 
being from Mount St. Gothard, and the other from Baveno. Father Pini has the ho. 
nour of their difcovery. The firft is in mafs, ofa fhining white, foliated, and very hard. 
I kept it inthe furnace during eight-and-forty hours, but it had only contracted a flight 
fuperficial vitreous appearance. When placed within two crucibles joined by their tops, 
with charcoal entirely furrounding them, in a furnace, the fire of which was violently 
excited by the bellows for two hours, the angles of this feltfpar became blunted, and the 
pieces attached together, contracting a fmooth furface, and a milky whitenefs, but with- 
out any fenfible fufion taking place in the internal parts. 

The other feltfpar, from Baveno, is cryftallized in tetrahedrous prifms, opaque, lefs 
hard than the former, and of a reddifh yellow colour. After continuing forty-eight 
hours in the furnace, a flight conglutination took place in the pieces, which had ac- 
quired a fnowy whiteneis. 

On comparing thefe two feltfpars and others contained in innumerable lavas, with 
thofe of the Ifchian lavas, we may conclude that it is very rarely that the fufion of thefe 
ftones can be obtained by the utmoft heat of a glafs furnace. 

From thefe obfervations on the lavas of I{chia we likewife learn another truth. Mi- 
neralogifts have faid that fhoerls are more eafily fufible than feltfpars; becaufe they 
have obferved that the degree of heat in which the former fufe is infufficient to fufe the 
latter. But I have experienced that this affertion is not always true; and it will be 
feen im the courfe of this work, that the fhoerls of fome lavas will refift the fame de- 
gree of heat in which the feltfpars of Ifchia are completely fufed. ‘The caufe of this 
may be, either that the filex fometimes is lefs abundant in the felt{pars than in the fhoerls, 
or that their component principles are proportioned in fuch a manner, that the fufion 
of fome is facilitated more than that of others, or becaufe they contain more iron, it 
beiwg well known that this metal promotes the fufion of ftones. 
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CHAP. VI. — THE VALLEY OF METELONA, NEAR CASERTA. 


The tuk found in this valley, compofed of fragments of pumice furrounded by cal. 
careous carths.——Pieces of enamel mixed with it.—This tufa different from other 
volcanic tufas.—Probability that it communicates with the volcanos of Naples and its 
environs, and perhaps alfo with thofe of the Agro Romano and Tufcany.— Means 
propofed to afcertain whether the Bay of Naples be the remains of an ancient volcanic 
crater, and to what diftance within the fea the roots of Mount Vefuvius and thofe of 
Ufchia extend. | 


AN excurfion from Naples to Caferta, and thence to the neighbouring aquedués, 
furnifhed me with an opportunity for new volcanic obfervations. Some miles before 
we arrive at the {mall city of Caferta, ennobled by the fuperb royal palace, which may 
be faid to confift of four grand palaces united in one by the hand of a mafter, we meet 
with calcareous earth, which continues to the aquedudts, diftant fix miles from that city, 
and which are a prodigy of art. They confift of a large and magnificent bridge, of 
the aftonifhing length of two miles, and of a proportionate breadth. Within this bridge 
runs a wide canal, brought from a mountain at the diftance of twenty-fix miles, which, 
pafling through fubterranean conduits, fkirts the fide of the hill, and defcends to Caferta, 
near the Royal Gardens. As the neighbouring mountains abound in calcareous ftone, 
I was not furprized to find the pavement of the bridge formed of that ftone; but it 
fomewhat excited my attention when] perceived that the remainder of the edifice was 
conftruéted with volcanic tufa, in which are mixed fome pieces of enamel. Sir William 
Hamilton has told us, that in the environs of Caferta, below a ftratum of vegetable earth 
four or five feet in thicknefs, we meet with cinders, pumices, and fragments of lava ; 
and that, on digging near the foundations of the above-mentioned aquedutts, volcanic 
earths are difcovered. I therefore firft conjectured that the tufa had been procured 
from thefe fubterranean places; an opinion in which I was confirmed by obferving that 
the whole country round was calcareous, not excepting the higheft mountains, which 
were, nearly all, of the fame contexture and colour with the chains of hills between 
Naples and Loretto. One of the inhabitants of this part of the country, however, af- 
fured me that this tufa was dug from a plain, about a mile diftant to the north, called 
the Valley of Metelona, of which I was convinced, on repairing to the fpot. This tufa, in 
feveral places, lies in heaps on each fide of the public road, principally near the Taverna, 
where we find the excavations, not within but above the ground, which have in part 
fupplied materials for thefe aqueducts. This tufa is extremely porous, and being im- 
nerfed in water attracts it forcibly, and with a flightly hifling found, as is the cafe with 
other bibacious bodies. Like tufas in general, it has a moderate weight and confiftence, 
is rough to the touch, and inclines to a yellow colour. But on a more minute examina- 
ation, it difcovers its original, and is found to be compofed of a mixture of {mall frag- 
ments of pumice, and any piece of it detached from the mafs will be found to contain 
fragments of that ftone. lt appears as if compofed of fmall threads extended length- 
wife, which viewed with the lens are found to be flender filaments, extremely friable, 
and generally parallel to each other. It contains many cavities, within which the pum- 
ice appears changed into vitreous balls; we likewife find little globes of pumice, which 
have an external vitreous coat, but which, within, have preferved tler fibrous rie ta 
12 altly, 
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_aftly, in fome parts of this tufa are contained pieces of folid enamel, extremely friable, 
fhining, and in their fractures refembling afphaltum. 
The tafa now defcribed is of a fingular quality; at leaft in my travels through the 
Tb Sicilies, I have not found any esleabhng it, The others are ufually af an argilla- 
ceeu 3 this, as’has been faid, is a compofition of aginenits of pumires Hence we 
Wiay'ealily conceive that the refults produced by the dyrmage mult be différent. The 
tifa of Metelona afforded a true enamel, but the others diigined infulibia.” ” 
Ke ‘eves of the tufa, or rathcr of the broken and half pulverized pumigies, are fur- 
with calcareous ftonc ‘Thereis, however, no doubtthat thefe puittes, befides 
dep roots, extend likewifc laterally among the ftone to a great diftance. Thefe 
: ic matters have probably an immediate communication with the poleshos of Na- 
- ples‘and its environs, as alfo with thofe of the Agro Romano, and peritiss alfo with 
_ thofe of Tufcany, fo as to form a {oil entirely volcanized, of immenfe extedt. 
_ Some have conjeClured, and perhaps not without reafon, that the bafon of the 
_ fea, called the bay of Naples, in front of Capri, is the rettiains of $4 itmetent volcanic 
 erater, It would contribute to the advancement of natural knowledge, wéré the bottom 
~ to be explored, at various diftances from the fhore, by the means inftruments as 
, aire employed to fith up coral, and fometimes pieces of the rock on, Which it grows. 
: Bhould we by fuch means difcover a cavity fimilar to an inverted Rinne or draw up 
~ fabftances from the bottom, which fhould be known to owe their ‘origit'to fire, this 
- egjefture would become a well-founded opinion. a 
A portion of the roots of Mount Vefuvius' are bathed by the fea, Wha can fay how 
far thefe roots may extend under the water? The fame may be vesiaeked of Il[chia, 
which, perhaps, as fome have conjectured, was ancientby joined to Progiils 
be withed that we could obtain facts that might afcertain the truth of fue conjectures. 
It is well known how far Sir William Hamilton has extended the limits of the volcani- 
gation of the Phlegrean fields, by land; and there is no doubt but they enight be {till 
more enlarged by fea. The experiments neceflary for this are certalsily @@iicult, but 
not impofiible. The induftry of two Italians of merit, the Count Ferdimando Marfigli, 
2nd Vitaliano Donati, has made us acquainted with the nature of the bottem of fome 
parts of the Mediterranean, and the Adriatic. In the courfe of this work 1 fhall ftate 
what 1 have obferved relative to the bottom of the famous {trait of Mefm, and that 
in which the channels that feparate the Eolian ifles terminate. It is greatly #9 be withed,, 
for the advancement of volcanic knowledge, that the bottom of de eq fear Naples, 
and the adjacent places, might be Boies! by fimilar experiments, = 
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vial enterprife, both from the difficulty of the way, and the diftance; ae from Catania, 
whence it is ufual to fet out, it is thirty miles to the fummit of Etna. On fuch a journey, 
likewife, we have to pafs through three different climates ; whereas to go from Naples to 
Vefuvius fhould be rather called an excurfion than ajourney. We find alfo little dif- 
ference between the temperature of the air at the bottom of this latter mountain, and 
that of its fummit. Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, however, the gigantic tnajefty of 
- the Sicilian volcano, its fublime elevation, and the extenfive, varied, and grand prof. 
~ peéts its fummit prefents, have induced the curious, in every age, to alcend and examine* 
ity and not a few have tranfmitted to pofterity the obfervations they have made during 
their arduous journey. | 

‘Thefe examples would alone have ftrongly excited me to make the fame journey, and 
fimilar refearches ; but I had alfo a ftill more powerful incentive in the undertaking in 
which I had engaged to travel through the Two Siciltes, in order to make obfervations 
on the volcanos, among which Etna muft principally claim my attention, as being the 
largeft and moft ftupendous of all that are, at prefent, in a ftate of conflagration on the 
furtace of the globe. I was, likewife, induced to believe that, notwithftanding fo many 
journeys to this mou:-tain have already appeared, I might {till publifh mine ; and that 
for feveral reafons. Firft, becaufe | flatter myfelf that I fhall be able to {tate fome ob- 
fervations which will be, in part at leaft, new to the reader; fecondly, becaufe I fhall 
thus have an opportunity to examine many things related by the travellers who have 
preceded me, which do not always appear to bear the ftamp of truth; and laftly, becaufe 
my remarks may furnifh fubjects for ufeful difcuffion. | | 

I took my departure from Meflina for Catania, a diftance of me miles by fea, ih a 
{mall veffel, coafting clofe upon the land all the way, to examine the fhore. On the 
firft of September I landed at the diftance of fifteen miles from Meffina, on a part of 
the fhore which forms there a head land, where mariners are accuftomed fometimes to 
make a fhort flay. The fhore here was entirely of calcareous earth, excent fome pieces 


of {cattered detache! lava. The latter production excited in me ° ‘its whether 
the explofions of Etna had ever reached to fo great a diftance ; b tiners who 


were with me aflured me, that thefe pieces of lava had been broug 
Catania by veflels who had taken them in as ballait, and left tl 
farther occafion for them, in confequence of having taken in « 
' of this account I was afterwards fatisfied, as I found this lava 
the neighbourhood of Catania. | 

The real eruptions of this volcano begin firft to appear, in the form of rocks of dif- 
ferent elevations, which overhang the fea, at the diftance of thirty-feven miles from 
Meflina, on the way to Catania; and at the fame diftance Etna is faintly feen to fmoke, 
and majeftically raifes its head above the other mountains of Sicily. We had a clear 
view of it, the fky being free from clouds; and I began to entertain a hope that I 
thould be able to vifit its higheft fummit, fince it was not, as it frequently is, covered 
with fnow. | 7 ers 
_, Before we arrived at Catania, 1 landed at feveral places, to examine the fhore, which 
ig entirely formed of lava. 1 was particularly attentive to its courfe and changeable 
ftraéture. The greater part of the lavas proceed ina right line from the body of 
Mount Etna, with various inclinatious to the level of the fea; and many of them, a 
ing been broken by the violent fhocks of the waves, exhibit their various (tratification, and 
fhew the different epochs in which they have flowed, by the difference of their itrata, 

yatinggeot vegetable earth more or Fy thick inter{perfed between thofe ftrata. 
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All thefe lavas, at leaft thofe which I examined, are fimilar with refpe& to their bafe, 
qs they all derive their origin from the hori-ftone, and all contain within them feltfpar. 
cryltals. | 7 » 

1 employed two days in this coafting voyage from Meflina to Catania. The mate- 
rials of which the* latter city is built are fuch as might be expected in a volcanized coun. . 
try where fsones of any other than a volcanic nature are not to be found but at a con- 
fiderable diftance. The edifices, both public and private, and even the walls of the 
city, are aaa of lava; which has furnifhed materials not only for the modern 
Catania, but alfo for that more ancient city, which was entirely deftroyed by an earth- 
quake in the year 1693; at leaft its ruins when dug up have all been found to confit 
of lava. We learn likewife from obfervations anterior to that fatal period, that lava 
has been met with under its foundations on the occafion of digging for wells*; noris 
it poflible for us to fay to what depth the roots of the Etnean eruptions extend. Ifwe 
only take a view of the furface of the territory of Catania, we every where meet with im- 
menfe accumulations of lava, among which the moft confpicious are the remains of that 
torrent which poured from one of the fides of Etna in 1669, inundated, with wide- 
{preading ruin, a {pace of fourteen miles in Jength, and nearly four in breadth rofe over 
the walls of Catania, burying under it a part of the city and at length precipitated itfelf 
into the fea. | 

It would be a fuperfluous labour were I to proceed to give a long and minute defcrip. 
tion of this torrent of lava, which has been already fo amply defcribed by Mr. Brydone t, 
Count Borch}, Sir William Hamilton §, and Riedefel {| ; though I cannot fay that 
the relations of four travellers, who repeat the fame things after each other, were much 
wanted ; fince our illuftrious countryman, the Italian Alphonfus Borelli, who was pre- 
fent at the time when this dreadful torrent of fire burft forth, wrote a work exprefsly 
to defcribe it |. It appears to me preferable to prefent the reader with the view, with 

. fome 


* Borelli, ubi fup. + Tour through Sicily. . t Lettres fur la Sicile. 

§ Campi Phlegrzi. || Travels in Sicily. 

q Mr. Brydone is the only one of thefe travellers who mentions Borelli. He cites four obfervations 
from him ; but perverts them, to give them more an air of the marvellous. 

He fays, firft, that according to the teftimony of Borelli, “ after the moft violent flruggles and fhakings 
of the whole ifland, when the lava at lat burit through, it {prang up into the air to te height of fixty 

alms.” 
: Mr. Brydone I hope will pardon me, when 1 tell him that Borelli, here, certainly, only fpeaks of fome 
local thocks, and tremblings of certain places in the vicinity of the volcano, and by no means of a fhaking 
felt over the whole ifland. As for the lava {pringing up into the air to the height of fixty palms, there 
is not a word about it in the whole book. 7 

Mr. Brydone, likewile, makes Borelli fay, that “ for many weeks the fun did not appear, and thé day 
{feemed to be changed into night.”’ 7 

But all we find in Borelli’s account, relative to this darknefe, is, that * on the 8th of March, an hour be- 
fore fun-tet, the air, io the fuburb of Pidara, and fome other neighouring places, became fomewhat thick 
and dark, with a darknefs fimilar to that which is caufed by fome partial eclipfes of the fun.” 

The two other paflages, which 1 omit for the fake of brevity, are perverted. 

Mr. Brydone, indeed, through his whole journey to Etna has fufficiently fhewn hia attachment to the 
marvellous, and, where that has failed him, has had recourfe to the aid of his playful fancy to furnifh him 
with extravagant, though ingenious, inventions of the ridiculous kind. The ftory of the veil of St. Agatha 
is an example; which veil, according to him, the people of Catania confider as an infallible remedy againit 
volcanus, but which at the time of a great eruption ‘ feemed to have loft its virtue; the torrent buriting 
over. the walls, and {weeping eway the image of every faint that was placed there to oppole it.” But 
would it not. have been more commendable to have furnifhed his readers with real information, initeag of — 
filling fo many pages with thefe trivial and infipid pleafantries ? lo fact, after having read his five lettera gn 
Etna, what idea do they enable us to form of the nature of tlus mountain? | | 

| Ido 
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fome mi eho which this celebrated phyfician of Naples ¢aufed to be taken on the 
fpot at the time, and which in the moft natural manner reprefents this river of fire, 
fuch as it appeared at its beginning, during its progrefs, and at fts end; it will 
dikewife render much more intelligible feveral particulars of which I propole hereafter 
to treat. 

Having mentioned thefe travellers, I {hall make fome obfervations on what has been 
faid by Count Borch relative to the changes that have taken place in the lava of 1669, 
and thofe of fome other eruptions preceding and pofterior to that time. Thefe changes 
confit in the vegetable earth which begins to appear on them, generated in part from 
the de-compofition of the lava, and in part from the deftruction of the plants, which, 
after a ccrtain time, are produced uponit. From the quantity of this earth he deduces 
a rule to judge of the age of the lava; which he endeavours to prove by examples of 
different Ktnean lavas, of various epochs, which are covered with more or Jefe of this 
earth in proportion as they are more of lefs ancient. ‘Thus, a lava produced by an erup- 
tion in 1157, when he examined it in December 1776, had a coating of earth twelve 
inches thick; another which had flowed in 1329, had one of eight inches; on that of 
1669, was found more than one inch; while the moft recent, that of 1766, was entirel 
deftitute of fuch earth. Whence he concludes, that from the antiquity of the lavas, af- 
certained by the quantity of earth with which they are covered, may be deduced the an- 
tiquity of the world. 

As this argument is certainly fomewhat Ipecious, and has been employed by others, it 

merits to be difcufled. We undoubtedly know from repeated obfervations, that lavas, 
after a feries of years, are invefted with a ftratum of earth proper for vegetation ; and 
the faét has already been proved in this work: nor can it be denied that this earth is ori- 
sfinally produced by the decompofition of the lavas, and that of the plants which have 
taken root upon it. The fame may be obferved in mountains not volcanized, the ftones 
ef which, (at leaf very frequently.) being long expofed to the action of the air and Jea- 
fons, are refolved into an earth proper for the growth of vegetables, It would not, 
therefore, admit of a doubt that tae more ancient lavas muft afford a greater quantity 
of earth than thole of more recent date, were every exterior circumftance equal ; were 
they all of the fame confiftence and qualities, and all equally affected by the fire. But 
how greatly they differ in thefe refpects we have already feen, and {hall fee ftul more in 
the progrefs of this work. Such differences, therefore, mult render the argument of 
Kount Borch extremely inconclufive ; fince a lava of an earlier age may have much 
lefs earth than one of later date ; a circumftance which the Chevalier Gioeni told me he 
had frequently obferved in feveral of the lavas of Etna. 

Among the lavas adduced by Count Borch, in favour of his hypothefis, is that which 
flowed in 1329, which when he examinedit, that is four hundred and forty-feven years 
after its eruption, was covered with eight inches of earth. Yet the lava of the Arfo, in 
Hchia, which rufhed into the fea in 1302, when I faw it in 1788, fill preferved in every 
part its hardnefs and fterility 7. 

It appears, likewife, extraordinary, that this writer fhould not have noticed the remains 
of another current of lava near Catania, which has been employed for two thoufand 





I do apt mean, by what 1 have faid, indifcriminately to condemn the whole work of Mr. Brydone. His 
Tour frequently contains fafts and obfervations well anand Seas _ It is clegantly written, and the 
author was well acquainted with the fecret of excitiif our cuniofity, and rendering his narrative interefting ; 
thongh frequently, with that kind of datereft which feems morc fuitable to romance than to sctbents 
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‘years 48 materials for buildings, and which retains fuch hardnefs, that where the labour 
of tie cultivator hae not been exerted it {till continues entirely flerile. 

With refpe@ to the lava of 1669, I cannot conceive how the Count could attribute 
to # an iach or more of earth, fince it is entirely deflitute of it. Were this the faQ, 
the furface of the lava muft at leaft, in fome few places, exhibit fome blades of grals, 
or {niall plants, as a ftratum of earth an inch thick would be fufficient to nourifh them ; 
but we find it, on the contrary, deftitute of every vegetable, except a few lichens, which 
awe know will take root and grow on the hardeit bodies, and fuch as entirely refift all 
effect of the air, as quartzes, and even on the {mooth and flippery furface of vitreous fub- 
ftances. The Count, very poffibly, examined this lava in low hollow places, into which 
the rain-water had drained, and brought down with it fome particles of earth, that might 
have formed a thin ftratum *. 

Before 1 travelled into Sicily, I had read the eulogium beftowed on the Prince of 
Bifcaris, by Count Borch, among other reafons, becaufe he had exerted himfelf in at- 
tempts to change the face of the lava of 1669, and transform the ungrateful {oil into a 
fruitful garden. When I arrived in the ifland, I admired the effect of human art. In 
many places the hardeft lava had been opened by the force of mines; while in others 
it had been broken into extremely minute fragments, into which, when colleéted in 
certain receptacles, feveral kinds of ufeful plants had been inferted: but, unfortunately, 
they always perifhed, though they were repeatedly planted. Some few | found living, 
as here and there a pomegranate or an almond tree; but thefe were extremely weak 
and languid, though the broken lava one which they had taken root was mixed with 

etable earth. A fpecies of the Indian fig} alone throve and flourifhed; but it js 
well known that this fhrub delights in lavas, and that it will take root, grow to a confi- 
derable height, and bear fruit plentifully, on the moft fterile. In the courfe of this 
work I fhall have occafion to treat more at length on this fubject. At prefent there 
only remains a large pond which has been dug in the lava of a confiderable depth, 
and communicating with the water of the fea, in which are preferved different kinds 
of fifh, ° , 

After having, for a confiderable time, examined the environs of Catania, aflifted by 
the Chevalier Gioeni, to whom I owe the moft lively and fincere gratitude for nume- 
tous favours, | fet out for Mount Etna, on the morning of the 3d of September, ac- 
companied, among others, by Carmelo Pugliefi, and Dominico Mazzagaglia, two 

uides extremely well acquainted with the roads. I performed the greater part of the 
journey on foot, only riding when I found myfelf fatigued. I think it fcarcely neceffary 
_ to mention, what has been fo often repeated by travellers, and therefore mutt be {o well 

known, that thé lower region of Mount Etna, which extends through twelve miles of 
the afeent towards the fummit, is incredibly abundant jn paftures and fruit trees of 
every kind }. . 
s It is well known that this fertility is to be afcribed to the lava, which, foftened by 
length of time, has produced a molt fertile foil, thus compenfating paft calamity by pre- 


1 # With refpedt to the uncertainty and fallacy of any calculations deduced from the greater or lefs quan- 
tity of vegetable earth which aay cover lavas, the reader may confult the work of M. Dolomieu above cited. 
* + Cactus gpuntia. Linn. 

t T. ata ity of this region has been celebrated by the greater part of thofe authors who have written 
concerning Etna } arwan which the moft diktinguifhgd are Strabo, and Fazello, but above all Pete Bem- 
boa vit after having viGted the monntain, a ri an itigenious Sinlegee on the fubject. It may exeite 
foie Lurptife, wat, Set many deferiptions of this region, and after Borelli, above a century beforg, had 
thought foch a ee faperfuows, Mr, Brydone fhould imagine it worth while once more to recount 
the prodigies of thie fertile fall 
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fent fruitfulnefs. ‘To this; however, the induftry of man and arts of agriculture have 
not a little contributed ; as well as the corruption and decompofition of ‘vegetables, 
which have fo great a fhare in the fructification of the earth. _ Thefe lavas, however, in 
fome places,. {till manifeft their native wildnefs, rifing above the ufeful foil, in craggy 
points and tumours, or difcovering their naked fides on the banks df rapid torrents. 
@n fome declivities, where the earth has but little depth, we find trees, the-roots of 
which not having been able to penetrate the unyielding lava, have turned afide, and 
extended horizontally along the furface of the foil. Whence it evidently appears thag 
the fertility of the inferior region depends entirely on a cruft of earth, more or leds: 
thick, without which the fame barrennefs muft take place, which, it cannot be doubted,, 
once prevailed. | | 
_ Atten in the morning, I arrived at the village of Nicolofi, (Plate I.) near Monte 
Roffo, which formerly was a plain, when in 1669, a new vortex opened, and difgorged 
a dreadful torrent of lava, which poured headlong down until it reached the fea, where: 
jt formed a kind of promontory (Y). it would have been a great omiffion not to have 
vificed this mountain, though it lies a little out of the direct road to Etna. Befides the 
memorable eruption which has been mentioned more than once, other objects relative 
to it, which I had here an opportunity of examining on the {pot, attracted my attention. 
Among thefe was that quantity of black fand which was thrown out in that eruption 
from the new volcanic mouth, which {till remains, and covers an extenfive plain be- 
yond Nicolofi, where once verdant trees flourifhed ; fome of which ftill preferve re- 
mains of life, and raife their leafy branches above the changing fand. This fand, which 
covers a circuit of two miles round Monte Roffo, when it was firft ejeéted from the 
vortex, extended over a fpace of fifteen miles; and covered the ground to fuch: a. 
height, that the vines and fhrubs were entirely buried. Some of the finer particles of. 
it were carried by the foutherly wind even to Calabria, where they fell thick in many: 
places, as we are informed by Borelli. | | : 
As I approached the Mountain, I found the depth of the fand greater, and it became 
a confiderable impediment in my way, as my leg frequently fank into it up to the knee. 
It is well known that this mountain is forked, being fo formed by the eruption, at 
which time it was called by the country people, Monte della Ruina (the Mountain of 
Ruin), and afterwards Monte Roffo (the Red Mountain), probably becaufe fome parts 
of it appeared of that colour. Borelli tells us, that its circumference at the bale does not 
exceed two miles, and that its perpendicular height is not more than one hundred and 
fifty paces; while Sir William Hamilton eftimates its height at a mile, and its circuit at 
Jeaft at three. From the obfervations 1 have been able to make, | muft prefer the efti- 
mate of the Italian mathematician to that of Sir William. : . 
The accurate accounts of the fame Borelli inform us, that the gulf whence this 
eruption iffued opened on the 11th of March, 1669, about the time of the fetting of 
the fun; that the lava burft forth that fame night; and that, on the 13th of the fame 
month, a fhower of fcoriz and fand began to be caft into the air, which continued three 
months, and formed Monte Roffo. From among a hundred or more mountains which 
rear their heads on the fides of Mount Etna, this is the only one with the hiftory of the 
formation of which we are acquainted *. Tt 
© Sir William Hamilton, in his journey to Etna, {peaking of this eruption, eites an account of it by the 
Earl of Winchelfea, who was prefent at the time, bug which is more marvellous than true, He did not ane 
proach the places but only beheld the gruption from the towers of Catania, He tells us, that the fire i. 
vided one mountain into two; and that it was compofed, as were the ftones and athes-vomited out (befides ~ 
other Principles), of mercury, lead, bronze, and every other kind of metal, which alone would be fudiicien 
is accoung of all ercdit. _ Set a aa 
| Ma 
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Qn examining this bifurcated mountain at the top, on the fides, and at the bottom, 
efpecially in thole places where the rain-waters had produced furrows and deep excavas 
tions, I found it compofed of different fcorisc and fand, that 1s to fay, lava that had 
wadergone various modifications, and from that fame lava which has formed the im. 
wenfe current, &s fufficiently appears from the identity of their principles. The bafe of 
this lava ip the horn-ftone: it is of a grey colour, dry in its fractures, rough to the 
touch, of a grain moderately fine, gives fparks with ftecl, and founds when ftruck. Ie 
fervcs asa matrix to a great numbcr of felt-fpathofe and fhoerlaccous cryftallizations *. 
If from this lava we turn our eycs to fcorix, of which Monte Roflo is principally com. 
pofed, we obferve the fame kind of bafe, containing, in like manner, fhoerls and felt- 
fpars; except only that the fcona have more lightnefs and friability, from their greater 
number of pores, which gives them the refemblance of certain fpunges; befides that 
they have a kind of vitreous appearance, and that the pieces on the furface are {cabrous ; 
differences which arife from the fcorix: having been more changed thap the lavas by the 
aclivity of the fire, and that of the elaflic gafes. 

When the volcano threw up a deluge of {coriz, a great number of them mutt clath, 
be broken, and reduced to powder; thus producing fhowers of fand: whence the fand 
that covers the environs of Monte Roffo, which, from the examinations I have made, I 
find to confift only of triturated fcoria. The lava of Monte Roffo, the fcorie, and 
the fand cgpfift, therefore, of the fame component parts. 

M. Dolomieu having found, at Monte Roflo, great numbers of detached fhoerls, 
of the fame kind with thofe which enter into the lava of that current; that is to fay, 
black, lamellated, flat, of a hexaedrous prifmatic form, and, for the moft part, ter- 
minated by a dihedrous pyramid, he thought, with apparent reafon, that they at firlt 
entered into the body of the lava; he therefore endeavoured to explain in what manner 
they were feparated from it; having recourfe to the fulphur, which, according to him, 
had fcorified the lava, but had not been able to produce the fame effe& on the fhoerls, 
from the {mall quantity of iron they contain, which, confequently, remained free and 
detached. 

It is incredible how great a number of thefe loofe fhoerls are to be met with about 
Monte Roffo, and particularly on its top. When I was there, the fun thining clear, I 
faw them, in feveral places, fparkling on the ground, and I had only flightly to move 
the fcorize and fand, to bring them to light by hundreds. They were exaétly fuch as 
they are defcribed by the French naturalift. I formed a defign to afcertain the truth 
of the theory by which he has endeavoured to explain the feparation of the fhoerls from 
the lava, and when I returned to PaviaI made feveral experiments for that purpofe. As 
his hypothefis was that it proceeded from the fhocrls containing a lefs quantity of iron 
than the lava, it was to be expected that the magnetic needle would be lefs affeéted by 
the former than the latter. From the experiments I made both with the lava, or more 
properly fpeaking, its bafe, and with the detached fhoerls, I perceived that the needle 
was attracted by the former at the diftance of one fourth, one third, and even one half 
of a line, while the attractive force of the detached fhoerls aéted on it at the diftance of 
ohe fourth of a line, one third of a line, and a whole line ; one fhoerl even gave ma- 
nifeft figns of attraction at the diftance of a line and ahalf. It is fcarcely neceflary to 
remark, that in fuch experiments every acceflary circumftance ought to be equal ; that 
is, the pieces of lava ought to be equal in fize, and of the fame configuration with the 


I have given a brief defeription of this lava, as, in the prefent uale, it feemed neceffary ; but, in future, 

I do not propofe ta deferibe the lavas and other productions of Etna; both becaufe a month would wot 

have been fufficient to have made a proper examination of them all, much lefs the fhort time I was able tg 
emplay in this journey, and becaufe M. Dolomieu has already undertaken to give thi3 defcript i x 
| K 2 - detached 
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detached fhoerls. Thefe experiments prevented my adopting , ony in queltion, 
fince they fhewed that the martial principle was much tg + Hoong the fhoerls 
than id'theit bafe; contrary to the hypothefis of M. Dolomieu. efledting, however, 
oti the phenomenon of the ifolated fhoerls, another mode of explanation occurred to 
me, which I fhall here fubmit to the judgment of the learned reader. & 

Experience has fhewn that the volcanic fire which melted the lava was igcapable of 

elting the fhoerls, as they are found within it as completely cryftallized, with angles as 
acute, and of the fame luftre, as thofe which are detached among the fand and {corie. 
As they are therefore fo refraQtory to the fire, and are, befides, of a different {pecific 
gravity from the lava, it may reafonably be fuppofed that, when the latter was melted, 
and-in the eruption of 1669, forced by élaftic vapours to a prodigious height, where it 
was feparated into {mall particles, numbers of fhoerls were detached from it, and fell, 
ifolated, partly within the crater, and partly around it. As thefe fhowers of fiery lava 
continued three months, the number of fhoerls which thus fell detached muft have been 
very confiderable, as we, in fact, find them at prefent. 

The refults produced by the furnace on thefe fhoerls when detached, are very different 
from thofe they exhibit when incorporated with the lava. In the former cafe they are 
infufible, though they fhould remain there feveral days. When minutely triturated, 
indeed, their particles will conglutinate together, but without forming a compact and 
vitreous body. The fufion, on the contrary, is perfect in thofe which are enveloped in 
the body of the lava. Monte Roffo, quite to the fea, abounds in fuch fhoerls. A few 
hours in the furnace are fufiicient to change them into a fhining, compact, and ex- 
tremely hard enamel. Some lineament of the feltfpars contained in the lava always 
remains; but it is impoffible to difcover any traces of the fhoerls, they having formed, 
with their bafe, which has paffed into the ftate of enamel, a fimilar and homogeneous 
body. The bafe of this lava, which, as we have faid, is of horn-ftone, has therefore 
a€ted as a flux on the fhoerls. 

This experiment throws light on another fubje& of fome importance, already men- 
tioned in Chap. V. which treats of I{chia ; where {peaking of the fufion obtained in the 
furnace of fome feltfpars, though detached, of fome of the lavas of that ifland, I ob- 
ferved that it is not always true that the feltfpars are more difficult to fufe than fhoerls, 
as is generally imagined. I then alluded to what is here detailed, though this is not 
the only place where that truth will be proved. 

1 fhall make another remark or two on thefe fhoerls. They do not belong, exclu. 
fively, to this lava of Monte Roffo, but are found in many others of Mount Etna. 

I do not know that any attempt has been hitherto made to analyfe them chemically, 
I theretore undertook to afcertain their component principles by the procefs with afbef- 
tine earth invented by Bergman. From one hundred docimaftic pounds of thefe fhoerls 
I obtained the following refult : 


Pounds. 
Silex ° - 3465 
Lime - 18.7 
Tron - . 7.6 
Alum . - 12.4 


Magnefia - 11.0 


Sum 85.2 


eee eae nee manne neneee ete oes team 
* ft mult be remarked, that befides the almoft irreparable lofs in manipulation, and that of the water 
pre-exifting inthe fhorgla, the lime is here deprived of the acid with which it wat before combined. §  ~ 
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Monte Roffo (the Red’ Mountain), as we have already faid, has received this name 
fromfome ‘parte of it being tinged with that:colour, though there are others which are 
white, and-others yellow. All thefe parts of it are found to be more or lefs decom. 
poled, and, in general, they are only fcoria. . It feems indubitable that. thefe colours 


are produced by§ron, changed or modified by acids. Pee. ai deitss.. a ae 
Some of thefe fcoria, which have nor been affeéted by the action of the acids, exhi- 
bit a remarkable phenomenon. They are covered with a thin coat of pellucid glafs, and 
feem as if a theet of water had flowed over them and been fuddenly frozen. This ap- 
pearance, which in the neighbourhood of any other volcano would not merit a moment’s 
regard, is remarkable at Etna, becaufe we there meet with no vitrifications; M, Dolo- 
iniew, whofe induftry and accuracy are fo great in all his refearches, having found only 
one piece, and that of uncertain origin. eB 1. oe 
~ This vitreous integument has very probably been occafioned by a more energetic 
action of the fire. — | 
After I had ftaid fome time at Monte Roffo, equally to my inftru@ion and amufe- 
ment, and had viewed with admiration the trunk and branches of that extenfive river’ 
of lava, which iffuing from the root of the mountain, and inu:.dating an immenie 
tract of country, had rufhed into the fea, I took my way towards the monaltery of Sr. 
Niccolo dell’ Arena, a pleafing refting-place for travellers who vifit Etna, where I ar- 
rived about noon on the 3d of September. This very ancient edifice, founded on the 
lava, was the habitation e a number of Benedictine monks, who about two hundred. 
years ago, in confequence of the devaftation occafioned by the lava, were obliged to: 
abafidon it, and retire to Catania. The injuries it has at different times fuffered are re-- 
corded in various infcriptions {till remaining, which commemorate ruinous earthquakes, - 
torrents of lava, and fhowers of fand and afhes, by which it has been damaged and 
almoft deftroyed; with the dates of the different repairs. The environs of this place: 
would ftill be entirely covered with the black fand thrown up by Monte Roffo in 1669, . 
were it not that this fand becomes more eafily changed into vegetable earth than the Java;: 
and, for many years, has been planted with more than one extenfive vineyard. After 
taking a flight refrefhment in this hofpitable place, I continued my journey towards the 
fummit of Etna, proceeding over ancient lavas, which were full every where unproduc-. 
tive of any kind of vegetable. Pies 
About three miles above San Niccolo dell’ Arena, the lower region of Etna ends, and‘ 
the middle begins, which extends for ten miles, or nearly that diftance, in a diredt line,. 
up the mountain. Itis, with great propriety, called /e/vofa, or the woody region ;. 
fince it abounds with aged oaks, beeches, firs, and pines. ‘Uhe foil of this region is.a: 
vegetable earth, generated by the decompofition of the lavas, and fimilar to that in the 
lower region; which lavas may not only every where be found on digging a little 
depth into the ground, but difplay themfelves uncovered in many places, as we have 
already remarked of the lavas of the other region. The middle region is celebrated for 
its luxuriant vegetation and its lofty trees; but it appeared to me fcarcely to deferve 
thiscelebrity. ‘The trees (at leaft in the places where | noticed them), and efpecially the 
oaks, which form the greateft part of this woody zone, are low, and as I may fay ftinted 
in their growth ; and would lofe much when compared with thofe of other countries. 
The beeches, which grow only on the upper extremity of the zone, would appear mere 
_pigmies, if placed befide thofe which rear their lofty heads on the Apennines and the 
Alps. This, I am of opinion, is to be attributed to the little depth of the earth proper 
for vegetation, ‘The woods and verdure of thefe two regions, the inferior and the mid- 
dle, are recorded by the greater part of the writers of antiquity ; fo that Hs EPONENCE 
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ment of this vegetation appears to be loft in the obfcurity of time. How much. more 
ancient then, muft have been the date of the flowing of thofe lavas to the flow decom- 
pofition of which the vegetation owes its origin? = | 
© Before the day clofed, 1 reached the celebrated Grotta deHe Capre, but it only 
afforded us a wretched couch of leaves and ftraw. It is, howevet, the only place 
where the traveller can re(t who wifhes early in the morning to reach the tap of Etna, 
whichis eight miles ditant. It is one-of thofe caverns which we frequently meet with 
in the middle of the lavas of that immenfe mountain ; and a little higher begins the la¢ 
and fublime region. Here I {topped to pafs the night; but, before I endeavoured to 
compofe myfelf to fleep, I found it very agreeable to warm myfelf by a fire made with 
fome branches cut from the neighbouring trees; as, at this height, Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer ftood at 8} degrecs above the freezing point (51° of Fahrenheit); while in 
the morning of the fame day, at Catania, it had been at 23° (72 of Fahrenheit). Caft- 
ing my eye around the grotto, | perceived the names of feveral travellers; fome of 
them names of eminence, with the dates when they had been here, cut on the trunks of 
deveral of the oaks; but I muft confels that I felt fome little indignation on remarking 
that among all thefé there was not one Italian name. | 
I fhall conclude this chapter with fome remarks relative to an object that has not, to 
my knowledge, been attended to by any other traveller. We have been told that the 
grotto is called La -Grotta delle Capre (the grotto of the goats) becaufe goats are ufed 
to be fhut in it, in rainy weather; that it is hollowed in the Java in the fhape of a fur- 
nace; that it is {urrounded with ancient and venerable oaks; that leaves, there, com- 
pofe the -beds.of travellers; but no one has yet defcribed the qualities of the lava of 
which itis formed. Without pretending perfectly to fupply this omiffion, I fhall fay 
that the lava here is ef a horn-ftone bafe; that it is of an earthy texture; and that, 
though it abounds with pores and yvacuities, it has confiderable hardnefs, it contains 
fome fhoerls, and Jikewife two kinds of feltfpars; fome of a flat figure, which are ex- 
tremely brilliant in the fra€tures; the others of an irregular fhape, with little luftre, 
and which manifeft a degreeof calcination, though without any indication of fufion. 
A few other thin fmall {tones are interfperfed in therg, which from their hardnefs and 
green-colour I incline te think are chrylolites; as it is known that thefe noble ftones 
are found in many of the lavas of Etna. | 
This lavain the furnace is transformed isto an enamel full of bubbles; and as it then 
changes to a blacker colour, the white feltlpars become more confpicuous., The mag. 
netic needle is acted upon by it at the diftance of a line and a half. The other lavas 
of the vicinity do not differ from that of the Grotta delle Capre, or rather they are a 
continuation of the fame, even where they are covered by a ftratum of earth and a mul- 
titude of trees. It is therefore evident, that this grotto has been formed from time im- 
memorial ; and that it is not the work of the rain-water, but has been produced by the 
action of the elaftic gafes of the lavas when they were fluid, which have generated in them 
this hollow place, as they have elfewhere many others, of which we may have occafion 
hereafter to treat. on —— 
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CHAP. VIIL—conTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY TO ETNA. 


Upper region us Egna—deftitute of vegetables.— Its lavas.—View of the rifing fun from thofe 
heights. avas which iffued from the principal crater of Etna in the months of July and 

| OGober 1789.— Difficulty of croffing thofe lavas to arrive at the-fummit of Etna. —Afier 
burning eleven months and more, fome places not yet extinguifbed.—Other dofficultics, 

| Arrival at the top of Etna.—Clear view of the great crater, circumference of the great 
crater, with other particulars. —Etna a bifurcated mountain. —Another fmaller crater.— 
Obftacles ufually met with in a fourney to Mount Etna. Comparifon of what the author 
objerved within the crater of Mount Etna, with the obfervations before made by M. Rei- 
defel, Sir William Hamilton Brydonc. and Borch.—Phyfical caufes of the changes in vol- 
canic craters.—Ancient accounts of thefe changes. - Large maffes have fometimes fallen 
from the top of Etna into the crater.—No fenfible diminution of the height of this mountain 
in the times of which we have any account Various phenomena obfervable in the fmoke 
aubich at different times bis exbaled from the Etnean furnace.—No inconvenience experi- 
enced by the author from the thinnefs of the air on the top of Etna. ~ The effect of this dif- 
ferent on different individuals. —Extenfive and admirable profpeét from the Summit of 


Etna. 


THREE hours before day I, with my companions, left the Grotta delle Capre, which 
had afforded us a welcome afylum, though our bed was not of the fofteft, as it confilted 
only of a few oak leaves feattered over the floor of lava. 1 continued my journey to. 
wards the fummit of Etna; and the clearnefs of the fky induced me to hope that it 
would continue the fame during the approaching day, that 1 might cnjoy the extenfive 
and fublime profpect from the top of this lofty mountain, which is ulually involved in 
elouds. J foon left the middle region, and entered the upper one, which is entirely 
deflitute of vegetation, except a few bufhes very thinly feattered. The light of feveral 
torches which were carried before us enabled me to obferve the nature of the ground 
over which we paffed, and to afcertain, from fuch experiments as } was able to make, 
that our road lay over lavas either perfectly the fame with, or analogous to, thofe in 
which the Grotta delle Capre is hollowed. 

We had arrived at within about four miles of the borders of the great crater, when 
the dawn of day began to difperfe the darknefs of night. Faint gleams of a whitifh 
light were fucceeded by the ruddy hues of aurora; and foon after the fun rofe above 
the horizon, turbid at frit and dimmed by milts, but his rays infenfibly became more 
clear and refplendent. Thefe gradations of the mfing day are no where to be viewed 
with fuch precifion and delight, as from the lofty height we had reached, which was 
not far from the moft elevated point of Etna. Here likewife I began to perccive the 
effects of the eruption of Etna which took place in July 1787, and which has been ‘fo 
accurately defcribed by the Chevalier Gioeni*. Theie were vifinle in a coating of 
black fcoriae, at firft thin, but which became gradually thicker as I approached the tum- 
mit of the mountain, till it compofed a ftratum of feveral palms in thicknefs. Over 
thefe {cori I was obliged to proceed, not without confiderable difficulty and fatigue, as 
my leg at every ftep fank deep into it. The figure of thefe feoria, the imalleft of which 
are about a line or fomewhat lefs in diametey, is very irregular. .xternaily they have 


> 
* His account of titis eruption Ml ality at Cataniain 1787. There is likewife a French sranflation. at 
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the appearance of fcorie of iran; and when broken, are found full of fmall cavities, 
which. are almoft all fpherical, or nearly of that figure. They are therefore light and 
friable ; ‘two qualities which are almoft always infeparable from fcoria. This great 
numer of cavities is an evident proof of ithe quantity and vigorous ee of the elaftic 
fitids,, which in this eruption, imprifoned in the liquid matter within the crater, dilated 
it on every fide, feeking to extricate themfelves; and forced it, in {coriaceots particles, 
to varigus.heights and diftances, according to the refpetive weights of thofe particles. 
The moft attentive eye cannot difcover in them the fmalle!t fhoerl; either becaufe thefe 
fiones have been perfectiy fufed, and with the fava paffed into one homogeneous con- 
fiftence, or becaufe they never exifted in it. Some linear feltfpars are however found, 
which by their fplendour, femi-tranfparency, and folidity, fhew that they have fuffered 
go injury from the fire. When thefe {coria are pulverized, they become extremely 
black ; but retain the drynefs and {cabrous contexture which tuey had when entire. 
They abound in iron, and in confequence the duft produced by pulverizing them co- 
pioufly adheres to the point of a magnetized knife; and a fmall piece of thefe fcoria 
will put the magnetic needle in motion at the diftance of two lines. 

In the midft of this immenfe quantity of fcoriz, I in feveral places met with fome 
fubftances of a fpherical figure, which, like the lava, were at firft {mall, but increafed 
in fize as I approached the fummit of the mountain. Thefe were originally particles 
of lava ejected from the crater in the eruption before mentioned, which affumed a fphe- 
ical figure when they were congealed by the coldnefs of the air. On examining them, 
I found them in their qualities perfectly to refemble the fcoriz, and to poffefs the fame 
magnetifm. 

Only two miles and a half remained of our journey, when the great laboratory of 
nature, inclofed within the abyfles of Etna, began its aftonifhing operations. ‘lwo 
white columns of {moke arofe from its fummit; one, which was the {malleft, towards 
the north-ealt fide of the mountain, and the other towards the north-weft. A light 
‘wind blowing ‘from the eaft, they both made a curve towards the weft, gradually difat. 
ing, until they difappeared in the wide expanfe of air. Several {treams of {moke, which 
arofe lower down towards the weft, followed the two columns. Thefe appearances 
could not but tend to infpire me with new ardour to profecute my journey, that I might 
difcover and admire the fecrets of this ftupendous voleano. The fun likewife thining 
in all his fplendour, feemed to promife that this day fhould crown my wifhes. But 
experience taught-me that the two miles and a half I had yet to go prefented many 
more obfacles than I could have imagined, and that nothing but the refolution I had 
formed to complete my defign at every hazard could have enabled me to furmount 
them. . 

- Having proceeded about an-hundred paces further, I met with a torrent of lava, which 
I was obliged to-crofs to arrive at the {moking fummit. My guides informed me that 
this lava had iffved from the mountain in Oétober 1 787 ; and as the account of the 
Mhevalier Gioeni, which I have above cited, only mentions the cruption of the month of 
July of the fame year, | fhall here give a brief defcription of it, as it does not feem hi- 
¢therto to have been defcribed. 

| ‘Phis very recent Java extends three miles in length; its breadth is various, in fome 
plaves being about-a quarter of a mile, in others one-third, and in others {till more. Its 
heiht, or rather depth, is different ‘in different parts; the greateft being, as far as I 
was able to obferve, about eighteen feet, and the leaft fix. Ite courfe is down the welt 
fide of the mountain ; and, like the other lava which flowed in the July of 1784, it 
iffued i tely from the great crater of Eta. The whole number of | the eruptions 
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of this mountain of which we have any record, before and after the Chriftian wera, is 
thirty-one; .and:ten only, es we are informed ‘by Giceni, including that of which he 
hae given an account, have.iflued immediately from the highelt crater. That which] 
obferved may. be the eleventh, -unlefs it fhould rather be confidered as the fame with 
thatideferibed bY the Sicilian naturalift, fince the interval between Augult and Oftober 
is a very {hort intermiffion of reft for a volcano. The caufe of the rarity:of the eryp- 
_tions which fue immediately from the crater, compared with thofe which difgorge from 
the fides, feems eafily to be afligned. The centre of this volcano is ps y.at a. great 
depth, and .perhaps:on a level with the fea. It is:therefore much more eafy for the 
‘matter liquefied by the fire, put in effervefcence. by the elaftic fluids, and inypelled on 
every fide from the centre to the circumference, to force its way through one of the 
fides of the mountain where it finds Jeaft refiftance, and there form a current, than to 
be thrown up, notwithftanding the refiftance of gravity, from the bottom to fo great a 
height as the higheft crater of Eta. It is evident, therefore, that the effervefcence:in 
the eruptions of the months of July and Odober 1789 was extremely violent. The 
torrent of the month of O@ober is every where covered with fcorix, which refemble 
thofe ejected in the month of July in their black colour, but differ from.them in the 
great adhefion they have to the lava, in their exterior vitreous appearance, their greater 
weight, and their hardnefs, which is fo great that they give fparks with fteel almoft as 
plentifully as flints. Thefe differences, however, are to be attributed only to accidental 
combinations of the fame fubftance ; the conftituent principles of the fcorie of this lava 
not being different from thofe of the detached {coriz mentioned above. Both likewifé 
contain the fame feltfpar lamelle. 1 
This new current was however extremely difficult, and even dangerous, in the paf- 
fage. In fome places the fcorie projected in prominent angles and points, and in others 
funk in hollows, or fteep declivities ; in fome, from their fragility and {moothnefs, they 
refembled thin plates of ice, and in others they prefented. vertical and fharp.projedtions. 
In addition to thefe difficulties, my guides informed me I fhould have to pafs three 
places where the lava was flill red-hot, though it was now eleven months fince it had 
ceafed to flow. Thefe obftacles, however, could not overcome my refolution to fur- 
mount them, and.I then experienced, as I have frequently done at other times, how 
much. may be effected, in difficulties and dangers like thefe, by mere.phyfical courage, 
by the aaiance of which we may preceed along the edge of a precipice in fafety; while 
the adventurer who fuffers himfelf to be furprifed by.a panic fear will be induced cow. 
vardly to defift fromthe enterprize he might have completed. In fevera! places, it is 
true, the fcoriz brake under my feet; and in others I flipped, and had nearly fallen 
into cavities from which I fhould have been with difficulty extricated. One of the 
three places pointed out by the guides had likewife, from its extreme heat, proved 
highly difagreeable ; Sg length I furmounted all thefe obftacles and. reached the 
oppolite fide, not without making feveral curfory obfervations on the places whence 
thafe hests:originated. Two large clefts, or apertures, in different places appeared in 
the Java, which there, notwithftanding the clearnefs of the day, had anobfcure rednefs ; 
and on applying the end of the ftaff which I ufed as a {upport in this difficult journey 

to.one of thele, it prefently fmoked, and immediately. aftez took fire. It.was therefore 
‘ey which were more manifelt there than in other places, becaufe thofe matters were 
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in length. This was extremely fleep, and not lefs rugged, from the. accumulated 
{cori which had been heaped upon it in the laft eruption, the pieces of which were. 
neither connected together, nor attached to the ground; fo that frequently, when I 
ftepped upon one of them, before I could advance my other foot, it gave way, and 
forcing other pieces before it down the {teep declivity, carried me with ir, compelling , 
me to take many fteps backwards inftead of one forwards. To add to this¢nconveni- 
ence, the larger pieces of {corize above that on which I had ftepped, being deprived of 
the fupport of thole contiguous to them, came rolling down upon me, not without dan; 
ger of violently bruifing my feet, or breaking my legs. After feveral ineffectual at- 
tempts to proceed, ] found the only method to avoid this inconvenience, and continue 
my journey, was to ftep only on thofe larger pieces of {corla which, on account of their 
weight, remained firm; but the length of the way was thus more than doubled, by 

_ the circuitous windings it was neceffary to make to find fuch pieces of f{coriz as from 
‘their large fize were capable of affording a {table fupport. I employed three hours in 
pafling, cr rather dragging myfelf, to the top of the mountain, partly from being unable 
to procecd in a right line, and partly from the fteepnels of the declivity, which obliged 
me to climb with my hands and feet, fweating and breathlels, and under the neceflity 
of {topping at intervals to reft, and recover my ftrength. How much did I then envy 
the good fortune of thofe who had vifited Etna before the eruption of 1787, when, as 
my guides aflured me, the journey was far lefs difficult and laborious! _ 

I was not more than a hundred and fifty paces diftant from the vortex of the cone, 
and already beheld clofe to me, in all their majelty, the two columns of fmoke. Anxious 
to reach the borders. of the ftupendous gulf, 1 fummoned the little {trength I had re- 
maining to make a Jaft effort, when an unforefeen obftacle for a moment cruelly re- 
tarded the completion of my ardent wifhes. ‘The volcanic craters, which arc {till 
burning more or lefs, are ufually furrounded with hot fulphureous acid fteams, which 
iffue from their fides, and rife in the air. From thefe the fummit of Etna is not ex. — 
empt; but the largeit of them rofe to the weft, and I was on the fouth-ealt fide. Here 
hikewife four or five ftreams of fmoke arofe froma part fomewhat lower, and through 
thefe it was neceflary to pals; fince on one fide was a dreadful precipice, and on the 
other fo fteep a declivity, that l and my companion, from weaknefs and fatigue, were 
unable to afcend it; and it was with the utmoit difficulty that our two guides made 
their way up it, notwithitanding they were fo much accuftomed to fuch laborious expe« 
ditions. We continued our journey, therefore, through the midft of the vappurs; but 
though we ran as fa‘t as the ground and our ftrength would permit, the fulphureous 
{teams with which they were loaded were extremely offenfive and prejudicial to refpi- 
yation, and affected me in particular fo much, that for fome moments I was deprived 
of fenfe ; and found by experience how dangerous an undertaking it is to vifit volcanic 
regions infefted by fuch vapours. J. | 

Having paffed this place, and recovered by degrees my former prefence of mind, in 
lefs than an hour I arrived at the utmoft fummit of Etna, and began to difcover the edgcs 
of the crater; when our guides, who had preceded me at fome diltance, turned back, 
and haftening towards me, exclaimed in a kind of tranfport,’ that I never could have 
arrived at a more pe time to difcover and obferve the internal part of this ftupen- 
dous volcano. ‘The reader will eafily conceive, without my attempting to defcribe it, 
how great a pleafure I felt at finding my labours and fatigue at length crowned with 
fuch complete fuccefs. This pleafure was exalted toa kind of rapture when I had 
completely reached the {pot, and perceived that I might without danger contemplate 
this amazing {pectacle. I fat down near the edge of the crater, and remained there two 

19 — hours, 
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hours, to recover my ftrength after the fatigues I had undergone in my journey. I 
viewed with aftonifhment the configuration of the borders, the internal fides, the form 
of its immente cavern, its bottom, an aperture which appeared in it, the melted matter 
which boiled within, and the fmoke which afcended from it. The whole of this fiu- 
pendous fcene Was diftinély difplayed before me; and I thall now proceed to give fome 
defcriptian of it, though it will only be poffible to prefent the reader with a very feeble 
image, as the fight alone can enable him to form ideas at all adequate to objects fo grand 
and aftonifhing. 

The upper edges of the crater, to judge by the eye, are about a mile and a half in 
circuit, and form an oval, the longeft diameter of which extends fiom ealt to welt. 
As they are in feveral places broken, and crumbled away in large fragments, they ap- 
pear as it were indented, and thefe indentations are a kind of enormous fteps, formed of 
projecting lavasand fcorim. The internal fides of the cavern, or crater, are inclined in 
different angles in different places. To the weft their declivity is flight: they are more 
{teep to the north; {till more fo to the eafl; and to the fouth-eaft, on which fide I was, 
they are almoft perpendicular. Notwithftanding this irregularity, however, they form 
a kind of funnel, large at the top, and narrow at the bottom, as we ufually obferve in 
other craters. The fides appear irregularly rugged, and abound with concretions of an 
orange colour, which at firlt I took for fulphur, but afterwards found to be the muriate 
of ammoniac, having been able to gather fome pieces of it from the edges of the gulf. 
The bottom is nearly a horizontal plane, about two-thirds of a mile in circumference. 
It appears ftriped with yellow, probably from the above-mentioned falt. In this plain, 
from the place where | ftood, a circular aperture was vifible, apparently about five poles 
in diameter, from which iffued the larger column of fmoke, which I had feen before I 
arrived at the fummit of Etna. I fhall not mention feveral ftreams of fmoke, which 
arofe like thin clouds from the fame bottom, and different places in the fides. The 
principal column, which at its origin might be about twenty feet in diameter, afcended 
rapidly in a perpendicular diretion while it was within the crater; but when it had 
rifen above the edges, inclined towards the weft, from the action of a light wind, and 
when it had rifen higher, dilated into an extended but thin volume. This fmoke was 
white, and being impelled to the fide oppofite that on which I was, did not prevent my 
feeing within the aperture; in which I can affirm, I very diftin@tly perceived a liquid 
ignited matter, which continually undulated, boiled, and rofe and fell, without {preading 
over the bottom. This certainly was the melted lava which had arifen to that aperture 
from the bottom of the Etnean gulf. 

The favourable ciicumftance of having this aperture immediately under my view 
induced me to throw into it fome large ftones, by rolling them down the fteep declivity 
below me. Thefe ftones, which were only large pieces of lava that I had detached 
from the edges of the crater, bounding down the fide, in a few moments fell on the 
bottom, and thofe which entered into the aperture, and ftruck the liquid lava, pro- 
duced a found fimilar to that they would have occafioned had they fallen into a thic 
tenacious palte. Every ftone I thus threw ftruck againft and loofened others in its 
paffage, which fell with it, and in like manner ftruck and detached others in their way, 
whence the founds produced were confderably multiplied, The ftones which fell on 
the bottom rebounded, even when they were very darge, and returned a found different 
from that | have before deforibed. The bottom cannot therefore be confidered a only 
a thin craft; fince, were it not thick and folid, it muit have been broken by {tones fo 
heavy falling from fo great a height. 


L 2 This 
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This defcription will perhaps be better underftood by an infpedtion of Plate II.*, which 
exhibits the fummit of Mcunt Etna furrounded with large pieces and maffes of lava. 
AAA reprefents one edge of the lava of 1787, which iffued from the upper crater. 
BB the circumference of the crater, with its cleft CC, through which the internal 
partis difcernible. the flat bottom of the crater. E the aperture in ae! bottom, 
from which the larger column of {moke F F arofe; which aperture, though it was on 
one fide of the bottum, is, for the greater perfpicuity, reprefented in the middle. 
G G that part of the edge of the crater from which its internal part is moft diftin@ly- 
vifi! Je, and where the defign of it might moft conveniently be taken. H H the fmaller 
column of finoke to the north-eaft. 

To fatisfy one emotion of curiofity, is frequently to excite another. I had at firft 
app. oached thir volcano with a kind of fperiligous awe. The hiftories of every age, 
the reltions of travellers, the univerfal voice of Europe, had all contributed to infpire 
thole who fhould adventure to vifit it with dread: but as at this time it feemed to have 
laid afide its terrors, and was in a ftate of perfect calmnefs and tranquillity, I was en- 
coura,ed to become more familiar, and to endeavour to pry into more of its fecrets. 1} 
have already obfurvcii that the fide of the crater to the weft is of a more gentle declivity 
than the others; and I therefore conceived that this might ferve me as a ladder to de- 
fcend to the bottom, where I might have added to the obfervations I had already made, 
other novel and important fadts. But the perfons whom I had brought with me as 
guides would net confent that I fhould expofe myfelf to fuch danger. ‘They could not, 
however, prevent me from making at my eafe the obfervations | fhave here publifhed, 
and walking leifurely about the fummit of the mountain, notwithftanding the dangerous 
confequences with which they threatened me; telling me that, fhould the wind change, 
the column of fmoke muft be turned towards us, and might deprive us of life by its 
peftilential fumes ; that befides, we were not certain that the lava at the bottom, which 
now appeared fo calm and ftill, would long remain in the fame ftate; but that it was 
poffible, from circumftances difficult to forefee, that it might be thrown up on a fud- 
den, an.i punifh our imprudent curiofity by burying us beneath the fiery ruin; in fup. 
port of which fugyeflion they produced feveral inftances of fudden and moft unexpected 
eruptions. 

We have feen above that there were two columns of fmoke arifing from Etna. It is 
to be remarked that, befides that point of Mount }tna on which I itood, there is anv- 
ther to the north, a quarter ofa mile higher, and which renders the fummits of Etna pro- 
perly bifurcated. Within the firft prominence is funk the crater I have deferibed ; and 
on the fide of the other is the fecond, from which afcends a leffer column of fmokc. 
The fecond crater is fmaller by about the one half than thar I have already defcribed ; 
and the one is feparated from the other only by a partition of feoriz and accumulated 
lava, which lics in the direction of from eaft to wefl. I made my obfervations on this 
fecond crater from a {mall diftance ; but it was impoffible to advance to it, om account 
of the numerous and thick ftreams of fmoke by which it was furrounded, This, liow- 
ever, was no grat difappointment, after having feen and examined the principal crater, 
which is that whence feveral currents of lava had iffued in 1787. 1 ought certainly to 
confider myfelf as extremely fortunate, in béing able to gratify my curiofity with fo 
near and diftinct a view of the objects I have defcribed 3 as the guides aflured ine thar, 
among all tLe times when they had conducted ftrangers to the fummit of Etna, thi, was 
the only one in which they had q clear and undifturbed view of the internal parts of 
that immenfe gulf. After my return to Catania, the Chevaller Gioeni likewife declared 


* The learned may confult the original. The drawing is milérable. 
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to me that in all his different excurfions to that mountain, he had never had a good for- 
tune fimilar to mine; and thata month before my arrival he had made a journey to Etna 
with the Chevalier Dangios, furnifhed with the neceflary inftruments to afcertain accu- 
rately the haigheheeiewnocsigea.s but when they had arrived at the foot of the cone, 
where theyPabueopeihdote Bepth their operations, they were ubliged to return back 
fiom the obftagieatbey tiet with, hich, to fay the truth, are commonly neither few nor 
{mall. “ag MAL | 

Etna rifeggye prodigious height thove the level of the fea, and its fummit ts ufually 
covered wiwanows afd ice, and obfeured with clouds, except when the latter are low 
and range alamg the fides. ‘The winds likewife trequently blow with fuch violence that 
perfons cary tea cply keep their feet, not to mention the acute cold which benumbs the 
limbs. But.the molt formidable impediments to the progrefs of the adventurers who 
attempt this, perBaus journey, are the ftreams of fulphureous vapour which rife on the 
fides, and the thick clouds of fulphureous fmoke which burft for.h from the mouth of 
the volcandgeveiewhen not ina flate of agitation. It feems as if nature had placed 
thefe noxiayfpgies a8 a guard to Etna, and other fiery mountains, to prevent the ap- 
proach of patie iy and fecure her myfterious and wondrous labours from difcovery. 
I fhould, ha juftly incur the reproach of being ungrateful, were } not to acknow- 
lodge the genérous partiality fhe appeared to manifelt towards me. At the time | made 
my vifit the fy was clear, the mountain free from fnows, the temperature of the at- 
mofphere Hot iagommodious, the thermometer ftanding at feven degrees above the 
freezing paltity(48*6f Fahrenheit), and the wind favouring my defign, by driving the — 
fmoke of the grater ‘frorn me, which otherwife would alone have been {ufficient to have 
fruftrated albatiy witerspts. The ftreams of fmoke I met with in my way were indeed. 
fomewhat froubtelowie, but they might have been much more fo; though, had our 
guides condugted tia.by astother road, as on my return to Catania I found they might 
have done, ,sue fyouid Phave efeaped this inconvenience. 

It here will ered dhe immpreper to compare thefe obfervations on the crater of Etna 
with thofe af:ii roi Riedelet; Sir William Hamifton, Mr. Brydone, and Count Borch ; 
as iuch a coatgaritem, Will thew the great chauges which have taken place in this vol- 
eano within’ stip spat twerlty years; thar ig, from the time whcn it was vilited by 
Baron Riedefel sn 957, to that of my journey in 1788. At the ume when that tra- 
veller made Rie Milervations, the crater was enlarged towards the ealt, with an aperture 
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which now wo long exilts, Ee has not given the meafure of its circuit, nor has he 
mentioned GEE eterior . of the crater; probably becaufe he had not fecn it, having 












been, as I jmagiiee, prevented by te quantity of fmoke which he tells us continually 
afcended frog " ie ‘ 

It is worthyef betioe, however, that at that time there was not at the bottom of the: 
crater the hartie@aautace Ihave deferibed ; fince the flunes thrown int) it did not re- 
turn the fnaeertusds Within the gulf itfelf was heaid a noife fimilar to that of the 

he tea Mitancaereated by a tempeft, which noife probably proceeded from the 
‘he Dowele Gt the mountain, Fiquefied and in motion, We may hence con- 
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its violence have been there refifted, it would have rushed up within the crater, until it 
overflowed its brink, and deluged the fides of the mountains with its torrents, 

Sir William Hamilton, on the 26th of OGober, 1769, arrived at the fummit of Etna 
with great difficulty, on account of the fnows he met with in his way, the feverity of 
the atmofphere, the fulphureous vapours, and the violence of the wind. He was un- 
able to view diftin@ly the lower parts of the crater, being prevented by thé great quan- 
tity of fmoke which iffued from it; though when this fmoke was fometimes driven away 
by the wind, he could difcover that the crater was fhaped like a funnel, diminifhing 
antil it ended in a point ; and that this funnel was incrutted over with falt and {ulphur, 
The crater was two miles and a half in circumference. 

From the time therefore of the journey of Baron Riedefel to that of Sir William Ha- 
milton, the crater muft have undergone great changes in its ftruture; fince if the ftones 
that were thrown into it gave no indications to the ear that they ftruck againft any folid 
body, it is manifeft that there muft then have been an abyfs as well as a funnel; and as 
the funnel terminated in a point when it was obferved by Sir William Hamilton, it is 
evident that the flat bottom I have defcribed, and which was about two-thirds cf a mile 
in circuit, did not then exift. 

The internal fides of the crater, Sir William tells us, were covered with a cruft of 
falt and fulphur; but he does not fpecify the nature of the former; and though the 
prefence of the latter is not improbable, he might have been led into a miftake by the 
yellow colour, and have taken the muriate of ammoniac (fal ammoniac) for fulphur, as 
I did before I had examined it. Sir William has not told us that he made any examin- 
ie at all; and it is probable that he judged only from the appearance it prefented to 

is eye. 

He obferves, laftly, that the crater was two miles and a half in circumference; an 
eftimate which may be made to agree with mine by neglecting the partition which fepa- 
rates the greater crater from the lefs, and confidering them both as one. The fum of 
the two circumferences, according to the eftimate I have given, would not then greatly 
differ from the meafure of Sir William Hamilton. Nothing likewife can be more pro- 
bable, than that among the various changes that have happened to Etna, this partition, 
by which the great crater is divided into two parts, has been produced. 

Omitting the obfervations of Mr. Brydone, that “the tremendots gulf of Etna, fo 
celebrated in all ages, has been looked upon as the terror both of this agi another life 5: 
that it infpires fuch awe and horror, that it is not furprifing that it has‘ been confidered 
as the place of the damned :” and other fimilar philofophical refle€tions which he has 
employed ; and confining ourfelves to what he a€tually faw on the 2gth of May, 770 : 
we learn from him that “the crater was then a circle of about three miles and a half in 
circumference; that it went fhelving down on each fide, and formed a regular hollow, 
like a vaft amphitheatre; and that a great mouth opened near the dentre *. 

From the time of the journey of Sir William Hamilton therefore, to that of the vifit 

of Brydone, that is to fay within the fhort {pace of a year, various changes had happened 
to this volcano, by the enlargement of its crater, and a fpacious aperture formed in its 
bottom. "ow 

Count Borch appears to have withed to exceed the three other travellers in brevity, 
relatiye to this fubject ; fince he only tells us that he arrived at the mountain on the 
16th of December 1776, and that the crater of Etna is formed like afupnel. He adds 


« Brydone’s Tour through Sicily and Malte, voli. p. 19f5 196 
however’, 
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however, what is worthy,of notice, that the fymmit of Eta is bifurcated, as I abferved 
it to be; a circumftance not noticed by others, Sir William Hamilton even: affirming 
that the fummit of the mountain is‘fingle ; “whence we may conclude that one of thefe 
fummits has been produced fince the time of the journey of Brydone, in 1770. 

On comparing’the above-cited obfervations, made within the {pace of twenty-one years, 
we may pexceive how miany changes have taken place in Etna during that interval; and 
as within that titne the mountain has fuffered only two violent convulfions, in the erup- 
tions of 1781 and 1787, it is evident that even in the fate of apparent inaction, it {till 
internally exerts its force. 

To thefe obfervations, it may, likcwife, not be without utility to add thofe of M. D’Ov. 
ville. He afcended Etna im 1727, and remarked two craters; one larger than the 
other, The latter he only mentions, but the former he defcribes at fome IAigth. Its 
circumference was perhaps fomewhat more than four miles. From it iffued clouds of 
{moke and reddifh flames. Thefe however did not prevent his approaching to the edge 
of the gulf; though to prevent the danger of falling into it, he and his companions 
faftened themfelves to a rope held by three men. On looking into the crater, they were 
unable to difcern the bottom, on account of the flames and fmoke: they. only obferved 
that a conical hill formed of lava, rofe in the middle of the crater, the top of which they 
eftimated to be fixty feet below them; and they were able to fee perhaps about fixty 
lower ; where they conjeCtured the circuit of this hill might be from fix hundred to 
eight hundred feet *. 

We have here a remarkable circumftance relative to Etna, as it appeared in the time 
of M. D’Orville, and not obferved by any one of the four travellers above cited—I 
mean the conical hill within the crater. Every obfervation therefore, tends to confirm 
the inconftancy of the internal configuration and dimenfions of this volcano. It is an 
extinguifhed forge, which in proportion to the violence of the fire, to the nature of the 
foffil matters on which it acts, and of the elaftic fluids which urge and fet it in motion, 
produces, deftroys, and re-produces various forms. The ufual and natural figure of the 
fummit of a volcanic mountain is that of an inverted concave cone within, and one folid 
and erect without; and fuch a configuration, in countries which are no longer in a {tate 
of conflagration, is one of the moft certain indications of the exiftence of an ancient 
volcano. This cone, however, is liable to very great changes; according to the greater 
or lefs fury of the volcano, and the quantity and quality of the matters cjected. Its 
internal part, fyom more then one caufe, is expofed to continual violence and change. 
The prodigious cavities of the mountain make it almoft appear fufpended in theair. It 
may eafily therefore give way, and fallin; efpecially on the violent impulfe of new matters 
which endeavour to force a paflage through the upper part; in confequence of which 
the inverted cone may, according to circumftances, prefent the appearance of an aper- 
ture, or whirlpool, or a gulf. Should the liquid lava pafs through the aperture, and 
continue there fome time, its fuperficies by the contact of the cold air lofing its heat gra- 
dually, would congeal and form a cruft or folid plain; and fhould the fluid lava beneath, 
afterwardewét forcibly on this cruft, it might burft it, or make a paffage where it found 
leaft refiftance; in which,cafe the melted lava would occupy that aperture. Should 
then the cruft, inflead of afcending in a fingle body, be forced up in {mall fragments, 
thefe cooled in the air, would fall down in immenfe quantities within the crater, and 
from the effe& of the. laws of gravity, muft accumulate in the figure of acone. Thefe 
theoretical cotijectures, if they do not perfeétly explain, may at leaft enable us to con- 


© Jacobi Philippi D'Orville Sicula, | 
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ceive the nature of the caufes which have produced the difference of appearance obferved 
at different times in the crater of Etna. 

It is much to be regretted that we have ao hiftory of Etna; which, did we poffefs it, 
mutt greatly contribute to elucidate the theory of volcanos, and the caules of the vari- 
ous changes which have taken place at different times, in the fummid of this mountain. 
That fuch changes have happened, is evident from the few but valuable notices concern- 
ing Etna, which we find in ancient authors. Of thefe I thall briefly ftate two or three 
which appear to be of moft importance. 

I thall firft produce the authority of Strabo, though he was not himfelf an ocular wit- 
nefs, but relied on the information of others, who had vifited Etna, and from whom he 
received the account, “‘ That the fummit was a level plain of about twenty ftadia in cir- 
cumference, furrounded by a brow or ridge, of the height of a wall; and that in the 
middle of the plain arofe a {moky hill, the tmoke of which afcended in a dire& line, to 
the height of two hundred feet *.” 

If we confider this defcription as accurate, the crater of Etna was at that time fur- 
rounded by a brow or ridge, which I fhould explain as the fides or edges; and in the 
dower part, was feparated by a mount rifing in the middle ¢. The fame geographer re- 
lates, that two men having ventured to defcend upon the plain, were obliged immedi- 
ately to return, from the violence of the heatf. 

Solinus tells us that there were two craters from which the vapours iffued §. 

Cardinal Bembo likewife found two craters on the fummit, the one higher than the 
other, and about as far diftant as a ftone might be thrown from a fling. The extreme 
violence of the wind, and the exhaling fumes, prevented him from approaching the upper 
crater. The lower he found to be formed like an immenfe pit, and furrounded with a 
plain of no great extent, which was fo hot that he could not bear his hand on it. From 
its mouth, as from a chimney, continually iflued a column of {fmoke. 

OF the other crater which he could not obferve himfelf, he received a defcription at 
Catania from a monk, who, he affures us, was a man deferving credit, and well ac- 
quainted with fuch fubjeéts. He informed him that this crater was fituated on the high- 
eft part af the fummit of Etna; that it was about three miles in circumference; formed 
like a funnel; and that it had in the middle a fpacious cavity. He afferted that he had 
made the circuit of it, along a kind of narrow ridge; that from time to time, it threw 
out ftones and burning matters to a confiderable height, roaring and fhaking the 
ground ; but that in the intervals when it was undilturbed, he had obferved it without 
danger or difficulty. 

In the time of Fazello, however, who vifited Etna after Cardinal Bembo, there were 
no longer two craters, but only one; the circumference of which, as he informs us, 
was four miles, It bad the ufual form of the funnel, emitted fire and thick fmoke, but 
at intervals was calm, and might be n iaberaiig at which times a fubterraneous noife 
was heard, and a found like that of the boiling of an immenfe caldron on a vatt fire. 


Os Move nue) dvaBarres dunyerle apsr, on nallcreBory aw ridior Sucre, boo inom pada co wipulleor, icAusgpatvoy 
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+ This obfervation a with that of D’Orville mentioned above. I find likewife that fimilar mounts 

here imes been thrown up within the crater of Vefuvius. De Bottia {fornia di wary incends dd 
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Ria ‘weeds made by him inva got, and 1554 in both which yeary the 
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res appdtir ro iile findicions te thew what changes have taken place in 

Ge fiieiiiitt relutive number, the foun, and the fize of its craters, according 
of its conflagratiotis ‘at different times. But there is likewife 
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to the differerit effetts 
atiother alfetadiot which fhould not be paffed unnoticed, deferibed by two writers who 
- themfelves dbferved it, Fazeéllo and Borelliz I mean the falling in and abforption of the 
extreme fammit of Erna within its crater. The former of the above-mentioned authors 
relates, {that in his time there arofe in the mouth of the crater, a little hill, ifolated on 
every fidé, which formed the vertex of the mountain ; and which in a terrible eruption 
~ fell into, and was buried in the pull thus enlarging the crater, and diminifhing the 

height of the mountain. This hill itfelf had been produced by a former eruption 
in ra44t 

In hke manner, Borelli informs us that in the conflagration of 1669, the fummit of 
Etna, which rofe like a tower to a great height above the part which is level, was {wal- 
lowéd up'in the deep gulf tf, 

I have already faid, that when I vifited Etna, its fummit was divided iftto two points, 
or little mountains, one of which rofe a quarter of a mile above the other. I fhould 
not be furprifed were I to hear that in fome new and fierce eruption, the higheft of thefe 
had fallen in, and the two craters become one of much larger dimenfions. We know 
that the fummit of Vefuvius has fometimes fallen down in the fame manner; nor does 
it appear difficult to affign the caufe. It feems to admit of no doubt that the higheft 

arts of Etna, and other mountains which vomit fire from their fummits, have their 

oundations on the fides of the crater, which extend to an immenfe depth. In any vio- 
lent earthquake therefore, or impetuous fhock of the lava endeavouring to force a pafe 
fage, it may eafily be imagined that thofe foundations mutt be torn up and broken away, 
and the fummit of the volcano fall and be loft in the gulf. 

Thefe dilapidations have not however, from time immemorial, produced any fenfible 
dirhinution of the height of the fummit of Etna; fince the loffes occafioned by fome 
eruptions ate repaired by others which follow, This may be inferred from a phent» 
menon ufually infeparable from the fummit of Etna, though by rare accident, not ob« 
férvable at the time of my journey; I mean the ice and {now with which it is covered. 

Had any confiderable decreafe of the height of the mountain taken place, in confequence 
of the fummit repeatedly falling in, in former ages, the ice and fnow would not certainly 
in aclimate fo mild, have continued to enyelope the top of the mountain as they now do, 
even api the << wee of Repay But this gan aac of the fnow 
an a has beeri celebrated by all antiquity ; for near obfervation was not ne- 
vit a ms 4 rt this pheriomenon, fince it is aitindlly apparent at the diftarice of a 

: mils. Adjcendit ca regio ({ays Faztlto, {peaking of the upper region of Etna) 
pafienm milba fere wii, ;‘quee per byemem tota nivibus obfita extremifque frigoribus riget : 
per afatem quogue nulla fid parte nec canitie nec gelu caret: quad equidem admratione dig. 
Run oe aut prion incendia a eh ite. toi fiegi fammaram eruétatione inter nives ipfas 
parias sere getmie, © Vhis en Peg pay — ny ; and ao in 
a perpet covered avith:-faow, and extremely cold; ch Is {he 
alt prful as the rin continually produces, mourithes, and pours forth flames 

he ice and fnow with which it is enveloped,” 
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‘ | 
_ Solinus and Sitius Italicus give the fame defeription. ‘The former faysexMirum off 
quod in illa ferventis natura pervicacia mixtas ignibus (Etna) hives profert: et licet vaftis 
exundet incendiis, aprica canite perpetuo brumalem detinet faciem®. Etna, in a wonder- 
ful manner, exhibits fnows mixed withrfires ; and retains every appearance of the fe- 
vereft winter amid her vaft conflagrations.” f —- 


Silius Italieus has the following lines: 


*¢ Summo cana jugo cohibit (mirabile di@u) 
Vicinam flammis glaciem, eternoque rigore 
Ardentes horrent fcopult; ftat vertice celfi 
Collis hyems, calidaque nivem tegit atra favilla +.” 


‘© Where burning Etua, towering, threats the fies, 
‘6 *Mid flames and ice the lofty rocks arife ; 

‘© The fre amid eternal winter glows, 

“© And the warm afhes hide the hoary {nows."’ 


And fince J have quoted a poet, I will cite two others; Claudian and Pindar; as it is 
fufliciently evident that petry here muft exprefs gruth and not fiction. 


“ Sco: amvis nimio fervens exuberet zftu, 
Scit nivibus ‘ervare fidem: pariterque favillis 
Durefcit glacie., tanti fecura vaporis, 

Arcano defenfa gelu, fumoque fideli 
Lambit contiguas irnoxia famma pruinas ft.” 


“ Amidthe fires accumulates the fuow, 

‘© And froft remains where burning athes glow ; 
«* Over ice eternal {weep th’ inaétive flames, 

“© And winter, {pite of fire, the region claims.” 


Thus the Latin poet; but the Greek has given us a picture of Etna much more 
highly coloured, reprefenting it not only as the eternal abode of fnows, but as the co- 
lumn of heaven, to exprefs its aftonifhing height. 

© Kiw 3 Beams 


Nitowror Ailvee wreaveres 
Xsons ofua ctebme §.”’ 


~——4 Snowy Etna, nurfe of endlefs froft, 
© The mighty prop of heaven.” 


It is to be remarked that Pindar lived five hundred years before the Chriftian era. 


IT now return from this digreffion, which though not indeed very fhort, appears to 
me perfectly appropriate to the fubje€t; and proteed to refame my narrative. I thall 
firft {peak briefly of a phenomenon relative to the fmoke which arifes from the crater 
of Etna, and which was feen differently by Mr. Brydone, Count Borch, and myfelf. 
Mr. Brydone tells us that ‘ from many places of the crater iffue volumes of fulphure- 
ous fmoke, which being much heavier than the circumambient air, inftead of rifing in 
it, as Imoke generally does, immediately on its getting out of the crater, rolls down 
the fide of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to that part of the atmofphere of 
the fame fpecific gravity with itfelf, it fhoots off horizontally, and forms a large track in. 
the air according to the direCtion of the wind,” 


* Cap. xi. + Lib, xiv. 1 Claud, de Rapt. Prof, § Piod, Pyth. Od, i 
3 On 
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_ On the contrary, the Iimoke when feen by Count Borch, at the intervals when the air_ 
was calm, arole, perpendicularly, to a gxeat height, and afterwards fell, like white 
fleeces, on the top of the mountain. " Mfhall not prefume to doubt thefe two faas, 
though I obferved neither of them. The two columns of {moke which I faw, though 
bent fomewhat from the perpendicular by the wird, aftended with the ufual prompti- 
tude of ordinary fmoke, (a certain proof that it was confiderably lighter than the am- 
bient air, ) and, when at a great height, became extremely rarefied and difperfed. Th’s dif. 
ference in the appearance of the {moke as obferved by the two authors before mentioned 
and iryfelf, may arife not only from the gravity of the air on Etna being different at 
different times, but alfo fromthe diverfity of the fmoke, which may be fometimes lighter 
and fometimes heavier than the air that furrounds it; differing in its nature according 
to the quality of the fubftances from which it is produced. Such a variation in its 
fpecific gravity muft induce us to conclude that the bodies which burn within the crater 
are {fpecifically different. | 0 8 
The effects of the air at the fummit of Etna, as experienced by myfelf and fome of 
the travellers I have before cited, were likewife different. Sir William Hamilton tells 
us, that the thinnefs of that fluid occafioned a difficulty of refpiration;. and Count 
Borch appears to have experienced a {till greater inconvenience of that kind, fince he 
fays—** ‘The rarity of the air on this mountain is extremely fenfible, and almoft renders 
that fluid unfit for refpiration.”” On the contrary, Baron Riedefel felt no fuch effect, 
as far, at.leaft, as we can judge from his own words. ‘I did not perceive, as feveral 
travellers have afferted, that the air here is fo thin and rareficd as to prevent, or at leait 
greatly incommode, refpiration.” Mr. Brydone has faid nothing on the fubje¢t, and 
his filence may induce us to couclude that he experienced no difficulty. 

I, my fervant, and the two guides, fuffered no inconvenience from theair. The ex- 
ertions we had made, indeed, in climbing up the craggy fteep declivites which furround 
the ¢rater, produced a fhortnefs of breathing ; but when we had reached the fummit, 
and recovered from our wearinefs by reft, we felt no kind of inconvenience, either while 
fitting, or when, incited by curiofity, we went round and examined different parts of 
the edges of the crater. ‘The fame is afirmed by Borelli: gue bene refpiratio in 
cacumine Ahtne abfolvitur, ac in locis fubycétis campeftribus —* Refpiration is performed 
with the fame eafe on the top of Etna, as in the country below.” 

Several writers have treated ofthe difficulty of refpiration experienced by thofe who 
travel over high mountains, and other inconveniences to which they are expofed ; but 
none, in my opinion, more judicioufly than M. Sauflure, in his Travels among the Alps. 
The obfervations he has made appear to me to explain the caufe of thefe different ac- 
counts, relative to the effect of the air un the top of Etta. When the height above 
the level of the fea was two thoufand four hundred and fifty poles, or nearly fuch, which 
he found to be that of Mount Blanc, evéry individual felt more or lefs inconvenience 
from the rarefaction of the air, as happened to himfelf and nineteen perfons who accom- 
‘panied him, when in Augult 1787, he afcended that mountain. But when the eleva- 
‘tion was much lefs, as for example, nineteen hundred poles, fome of thefe perfons felt 
‘no difficulty, among whom -was this naturalift ; though he confefles that he began to 

experience inconvenience as he afcended higher. We have not indeed any certain ob- 
fervations relative to the exact height of Eta, as is fufficiently proved by the different 

eftimates given by different naturalifts. Signor Datigios, however, aftronomer at 

Malta, in the year 1787, meafured the height of this mountain by a geometrical me- 

thod, and the pybtic anxioufly expects the refults, which will fatisfactorily folve this im- 
portant problemd dn thé mean time, from comparing the meafures hitherte aigoed, 
- ee ee M2 - 7 a the 
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the elevation of Etna above the level of the fea.is probably fomewhat lefs.than nineteem . 
‘hundred poles. Hence we underftand why refpiration, in many perfons, is not incom- 
moded, while the contrary happens to othellt, according to the different ftrength and 
habit of body of different individuals. | er ee ce ere 

After having, for two hours, indulged my eyes with a view of the interior of the 
crater, that is,in the contemplation of a fpeétacle which in its kind, and in fhe prefent 
age, is without a parallel in the world; I turned them to another Icene, which is like- 
wife unequalled for the multiplicity, the beauty and the variety of the objects it pre, 
fents. In fact, there is, perhaps, no elevated region on the whole globe which cfers,. 
at one view, foample an extent of fea and land as the fummit of Etna. The firft of the 
fublime objects which it prefents is the immenfe mafs of its own coloffal body. When 
in the country below it, near Catania, we raife our eyes to this fovereign of the moun- 
tains, we certainly furvey it with admiration, as it rifes majeftically, and lifts its lofty 
head above the clouds; and-with a kind of geometric glance we eftimate its height 
from the bafe to the fummit: but we only fee it in profile. Very different is the ap- 
pearance it prefents, viewed from its towering top, when the whole of its enormous 
bulk is fubjected to the eye. The firft part, and that neareft the obferver, is the Upper 
Region, which, from the quantity of fnows and ice beneath which it is buried during 
the greater part of the year, may be called the frigid zone, but which, at that time, 
was divelted of this covering, and only exhibited rough and craggy cliffs, here piled on 
each other, and there feparate, and rifing perpendicularly ; fearful to view and impof- 
fible to afcend. ‘Towards the middle of this zone, an aflemblage of fugitive clouds, ir- 
radiated by the fua, and all in motion, increafed the wild variety of the {cene. Lower 
down, appeared the Middle Region, which, from the mildnefs of its climate, may merit 
the name of the temperate zone. Its numerous woods, interrupted in various places, 
{eem, like a torn garment, to difcover ‘the nudity of the mountain. Here arife a multi- 
tude of other mountains, which in any other fituation would appear of a gigantic fize, 

-but are but pigmics compared to Etna. Thefe have all originated from fiery eruptions. 

Laftly the eye contemplates, with admiration, the Lower Region, which, from its vio- 
lent heat, may claim the appellation of the torrid zone ; the moft extenfive of the three, 
adorned with elegant villas and caftles, verdant hills, and flowery fields, and terminated 
by the extenfive coaft, where to the fouth, ftands the beautiful city of Catania, to. which 
the waves of the neighbouring fea ferve as a mirror. ; 

But not only do we difcover, from this aftonifhing elevation, the entire mafly body 
of Mount Etna; but the whole of the ifland of Sicily, with all its noble cities, lofty hills, 
extenfive plains, and meandering rivers. In the indiftin@ diftance we perceive Malta ; 
but have a clear view-ef the~envirgns of Meffina, and the greater part of Calabria ;. 
while Lipari, the fuming Vulcano, thé-blazing Stromboli, and the other Eolian ifles,. 
appear immediately under our feet, and feems if, on ftooping down, we might touch. 
them with the finger. i — he Be gay te 

Another object no lefs fuperb and majeftic, was Mie far-ftretching furface of the fub- 
jacent fea which furrounded me, and led my eye to an‘immenfe diftance, till it feemed: 
gradually to mingle with the heavens. ts | 

Seated in the midft of this theatre of the wonders of Nature, I felt an indefcribable 
pleafure from the multiplicity and beauty of the objects I futyeyed ; anda kind of in- 
ternal fatisfa¢tion and exultation of heart. » The fun was advanclgg to the meridian, un- 
obfcured by the {malleft cloud,and Reaumur’s thermometer ftoag at the tenth degree 
above the freezing point. I wastherefore in that temperature whickys molt i 
man ;. and the refined air 1 breathed, as if. it had been entirely vital _ communicated & 

vigour 
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vigour and agility to my limbs, and an activity and life to my ideas, which appeared to: 
be ofa celeftial nature. bee. epg. fa | 

Not without regret, I, at length, recollected it was time to return, and relinquith this. 
enchanting fcend; fince I had determined to pafs-the enfuing night at San Niccolo 
dell’ Arena, to avoid the hard bed and inconveniences of the Grotto delle Capre. 1 
had refolved, likewife, to return to Catania by another way, in order to-examine objects: 
which might render iny journey of greater utility. The road I took, the objects which. 
prefented themfelves, and the obfervations I made on them, I fhall relate in the followe: 


INP Chupter. 
CHAP. IX.—RETURN FROM MOUNT ETNA TO CATANIA. 


Manner in which the Author defcended with eafe and fecurity from the fummit of Etna— 
Materials of which the Torre del Filofofa is compofed.-— Confirmation that the lava which 
fowed in Oftober 1787, is fill internally penctrated by the fire.—The cbfervation that’ 
the fecondary mountains on the fides of Etna are of volcanic origin, not novel but ancient. 
—Probability that Monte Roffo was the refult of a partial eruption which had no com- 
munication with the crater of Etna.—Anather eruption from the fides of Etna which had 
no connection with that crater.—Great want of water experienced by the peajants who. 
inhabit Etna, from along dry feafon.——Affecting incident arifing from this circumfance.— 
A fearcity of fprings common in volcanized countries.-The Scogli de’ Ciclopi, or Rocks of 
Cyclops. — Some of them, but not all, of a prifmatic conformation.—Zeolites found on 
thefe rocks. —Vitrification of thofe xcolites in the furnace.—Pumices not found on Mount 
Etna, as has been affirmed by Count Borch, and others——Animals obferved by the Au- 
thor in the Middle and Upper Regions of Etna.—Two mufcums in Catania already 
known to frrangers, and a third lately chablifbed, valuable for its contents.—Natural ' 
Hiftory little cultivated at Catania, with refpeét to that part which relates to the 
mineral kingdom ; but more relatively to the animal, 


THE afcent up the fteep and craggy cone of Etna, though not more than a mile ina. 
direct line, coft me, as [ have already faid, three hours of laborious and fatiguing exer- 
tion. It feems fcarcely neceffary to fay that the defcent employed me lefs time, but the 
difference greatly excceded my expetation. _I found that to effeét this defcent. nothing: 
more was required, but to fix my feet firmly on fome large piece of fcoria, and balance. 

my body, fince that piece, from almoft the {malleft impulfe I could give it, would flide 
fwiftly down the defcent, and convey me to a confiderable diftance, till topped by the 
accumulation of the leffer pieces of {coriz which it drove before it; when I.had only to. 
fele&t another large piece, on which I again glided down as before; only taking care, 
with the ftaff I held in my hand, to turn afide the pieces of {cori which followed me in 
my defcent, that they might not ftrike againft and wound my legs. In this manner, in 
a few minutes, J arrived at the bottom of that declivity. | 

- A little below the fummit of Etna, are the ruins of a very ancient fabric, called La 
Torre del Filofofo, the Tower of the Philofopher ; it having been pretended, and be- 
~ lieved by many, that it was built, by Empedocles, that he might fix his habitation ma 

place convenient for obferving the conflagrations of Etna, Others imagine it to have 
“ been an-aricient tentple of fome deity; while others. have conjectured that it was a. 
watch-tower, built: by the Normans to obferve the motions of their enemies, and ‘give 
notice of them, by {ome fignal, tothe different bodies of troops {cattared over the ifland.. 
in ee ar | _ , ita 
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It is very apparent that thefe, and other opinions which I omit. for the fake of brevity, 
ar? very. inconclufive with refpect to the real ufe and defign of this ruined edifice, which 
conid-but little attract the notice of hiftory. . I did aot vifit it in my fourney to Etna, 
having been conduétcd another way by my guides. Nor fhould. I hdve regretted not 
having feen it, had I not reflected, that the great antiquity of the fabric might juftly ex- 
cite a curtofity to cxamine the materials, and afcertain whether they were lateritious or 
volcanic, This induced me, after I had returned to Italy, to write to the Abbate Fran- 
cefco- Ferrara, at Catania, a perfon well verfed in the fcience of nature, requefling him 
to fend me, to Pavia, fome fpecimens of the materials of which the Torre de}:Tiiofofo 
was compofed. He very politely complied with my requeft, and I found on examina. 
tion, that thefe materials were of the following kind: they confilt, firft, of a cement of 
lime, which, by length of time, has become carbonate of lime; in which cement were 
"incorporated: great numbers of pieces of black cellular {coriz of lava; but fo changed 
by the effect of time, that many of them were become externally pulverulent, and in- 
ternally extremely friable. The fhoerls they contained had likewife loft, at the fuper- 
ficies of the fcori, their natural lincaments, and all their luftre, and were become fo 
foft that they might every where be cut with the point of a penknife. This cement was, 
in the fecond place, united to two kinds of lava, which exhaled an argillaceous odour in 
their fractures, and had for their bafe the horn-ftone. One of thefe was very compact, 
extremely hard, of a ferruginous colour, a fine grain, with numerous felt{par points 
{cattered in it. The other was a grey colour, of rather a fine texture, and contained an 
incredible quantity of feltfpars ; fo that when viewed with a lens, by the clear light of 
the fun, it appeared extremely brilliant. The materials, therefore, of this edifice, what- 
ever was its original deftination, were. in part taken from the place, with the addiion 
of a cement of lime, to give the building the neceflary folidity *. 

I afterwards, again croffed the lava which Howed in October 1787, and, as I returned 
by a different way, I found myfelf near another part of it, where it ftill remained ex- 
aremely het; which tended to confirm me in my opinion that the internal and central 
part of this lava ftill contains a very active and {trong fire. 

Having reached the middle regicn, | afcended fome of thofe mountains which I had 
obferved from the fummit of Ema, and which, from their conical figure, and the ca- 
yity at their top, clearly thew that they are the productions of fire. Iwas, in fad, 

. convinced 


* T dave read, in the works of fome travellers, that fragments of brick and marble are found in the Torre 
del Filofufo; but the Abbate Ferrara has affured me that fuch fragments no longer exit, 

f Lhadat fintt believed tgat the obfervation that thefe mountains are truly volcanic was of late date, re- 
fepring it to Sir William Hamilton, who has defcribed their conical form, and the crater, or incavation at 
their fummit ; but ZT find it to be very old, fince it is mentioned by Borelli, and, before him, by Favello. 
The following are the words ef the former: * Extant nedum in fummitate Atma, fed etiam in ejus dotfo, 

campeltres voragines, quz habent fere omnes ee menticulam adinflar yerruce in animalis cute ex- 

orreGie , funtqne predidti colles valde acclives, habentqne Aguram coni acutanguli plano paiallelo bafi 
diffecti ; tin fummitate cujafliber corum finuofa cavitas reperitur, a ve lim lammez, arene, et glare exi- 
enint.’— Extinct vortices (or craters) are found not only on the fummit of Etna, but alfo on the fides. 
Thiy have almoft all of them their peculiar hills, projecting like a wart on the fkin of an animal; which 
hills are.extremely fleep. and have the figure of a reCtangular cone diffected parallel to its bafe. At the top 
of cach-is.a finuous cavity, from which. eae. ifued Bames, fand, and lava.’ | = 

We know that’by p/area he means lava; in fact, at Catania, it ia fill called feiara. | | 

-Fazello had before obferved and deferibed thef@ volcanic bile His words are: * Plunimos praterea 
nemorofos-et editos afiendimus.collesequorum cacumina voragines, licct flvefcemtes, exhibebant. Eos ve- 
terem effe materiam ex vifceribus montis olim proditam, poltremi proftivii hiatins, qui fimilem fere formam; 
enatafque recens habet arbores, argucbat.”—** We likewife find feveral lofty hills, ‘the tops of which, 
though overgrown whh wogd, exhibit the appearance of craters. The moyth of the laft eruption, which 
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convinced that they bear unequivocal marks of the effets of that deflrudtive agent in an 
acctrnulation of lavas, fcoriz, and volcanic fand. 

Another enquiry relative to thefe mountains here naturally fuggefts itfelf. Is their _ 
origin derived fiom the melted matter contained within the immenfe abyfs of Etna, 
which, unable to reach the ¢rater, from the exceflive height, has burft forth through its | 
fides, and thus formed thefe mountains? or, as is perhaps more probable, have they 
been produced by particular conflagrations and eruptions which have no communication 
with the immenfe furnace within the crater? 1 know that the generality of volcanifts 
embr ce the former opinion, and reject the latter with contempt; and I find, that, 
whenever the leffer mountains are produced on the fides of the principal volcano, by 
the means of eruptions, they ufually have recourfe to this hypothefis for the explication 
of the caufe. Thus, fince the cruptions of lava which have iffued from the crater of 
Vefuvius are much more numerous than thofe of Etna, they endeavour to account for 
the difference, by alleging that, in confequence of the final height of the former vol- 
cano, the lavacan more eafily reach the crater ; whereas, in the latter, it is compelled 
to force a paffage through the fide, from being unable to rife to fo prodigious an 
elevation. 

I readily admit, that this frequently happens; but inftances may certainly be cited 
which afford itrong reafons to believe that the produétion of the lateral mountain arifes 
from partial eruptions, which have no communication with the principle crater. Ot 
this Monte Roffo is an example. In the morning of the 11th of March 1669, a 
vat cleft opened not far from the place in which, afterwards, Monte Roffo arof, 
and extended for the fpace of ten miles, in the dire€tion of the grand crater of Etna. 
On the night following, in the place where this mountain now ftands, another 
large cleft opened, from which were immediately ejected immentfe clouds of fmoke, © 
and fhowers of melted ftones, preceded by a tremendous noife and violent concuffions 
of the earth. 

On the night of the rath a river of Java poured down; and the next day a prodigious 
quantity of fand and {tones was thrown out. Yet during all thefe fubterranean thunders, 
convulfions of the earth, ftreams of lava, and fhowers of ftones, the upper crater of 
Etna was perfectly undifturbed, and only, from time to time, emitted fome light fmoke 
which had before iffued, and is ufually in its greateft ftate of tranquility*. I know 
not whether I am miftaken in confidering this as a probable proof that there is no com- 
munication between the higheft mouth of Etna, and the new one which has opened in 
the fide fome miles diltant from it. I have obferved likewife, with Borelli, that the 
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ancienthy ejeGed from the bowels of the mountain.” | 
The fame obfcrvation is likewife repeated by D’ Orville; who, in 1727, vifited Etna Colles hi non folum - 
circum magnum creterem (Ait), verum etiam inde per circuitum viginti mille pafluum et ultra in toto 
monte difperfi funt. Omnes hos colles aliqudndo igneam materiam ¢ fumrmo vertice éjeciffe, omnia {uadent ; 
et in multis hujus ref adeo aperta extant veltigia, ut nemo dubitare poflit, Quin ipfy in culmine collis il- 
lius, quem mete dimitem diximes, pofitos in verticibus nonvullorum crateres depreflos, et plane undique lapi- 
dum exuflorum congerie circundatys animadverti.”’ —“ Thefe hills ave not only found adjoining to the great 
crater, but are difperfed in a circuit of twenty tniles and more, and, indeed, throughout the whole moun- — 
tain. Every appearance proves that all thefe hills have once ejected a fiery matter from their fimmits 5 
and in many the traces of this are fo evident, that it is impoffible to entertain a doubt. ‘The remaing of 
they are frequently furrounded with accumulations of burnt ftones ” 
Ch oni giver: y the ac naturalit of this leffer volcanic mountains had been 
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is ent the fame form, and already bears trees, renders it probable that the# are compofed ofthe matter. 
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highelt crater, having remained filent and at reft until the twenty-fifth day, atturwards 
hegan to rage with the fame fymptoms of fmoke, thunders, earthquakes, urd (jected 
{and and flones; and in fine, by the ruin of its fummit, precipitated and buried in its 












gulph. Tt feems extremely probable, that this char flecte,, Ly the breaking 
away of the ftony mafs which feparated the old panel igs Wo eORequence of which 
the fire and effervefcent matters forced their pafifigey aljasdilc hatged thenfclves from an- 
other opening at the fummit of the mountain, ae 
We muft not omit to notice another fact related by the'fame writer, which, though 


it does not refpeét the formation of any mountain on the fides of Ema, incenfndent 
of a communication with its higheft crater, may authorize us to conclude, that fome 
lateral gulph may open and dilgorge fiery torrents without any foch communication. 
‘Such an eruption happened in 1636, when the ground, nine miles from the fummit of 
Etna, opened in two places, and poured out two torrents of lava without any appear- 
ance of fire or fmoke at the fummit of the mountain, tis very probable that we fhould 
have accounts of other fimilar eruptions, and other mouftains formed on the fides of 
Etna, had the ancients {ludied and recorded the conflagrations of that mountain, in the 
manner the moderns have begun to obferve and dferibe them. 

Whatever may be the matters which caufe and continuc volcanos, it js only neceflary 
that they fhould exift and take fire in a place that has no communication with the central 
volcano, to produce partial eruptions and moyntains, which may very naturally be fup- 
pofed to happen. 

After having flept at San Niccolo dell Arena the night preceding the sth of Septem- 
ber, I fet out early the next morning, taking my way by the Recks of the Cyclops, cele- 

‘brated for the bafaltiform lavas of which they confit. In this part of my journcy I con. 
tinually paffed over lavas, and through feveral villages built upon them. 

A fhort time before 1 reached the rocks I was in fearch of, a fcene prefented itfelf, 
which, though foreign to my fubject, the fentiment of humanity and compaffion we fecl 
on witnefling the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures will not permit me to pafs in 
filence. 

Mount Etna has at all times been very deficient in fprings; but when I was there the 
fcarcity of water was xtreme, not a drop of rain having fallen for nine months; and 
the rain-water which the peafants of thefe places had collected in cifterns being ex- 
haufted, they were obliged to go in fearch of it to thofe parts of the mountain where a 
{canty fpring might flill be found. Though in my journey up Etna I had fufficient reafon 
to notice this fearcity of water, by being made to pay for it much dearer than for wine 
at Catania, | was much more convinced of it when, on m s 1 faw a number of 
-women*and girls carrying barrels as bealts of hurdgn, to fill wa water at a {pring on 
‘me fide of the road. But the fcenewhich made the greatelt impreffion on me, I met. 
with on my retugit, in the vicinity of Jaci; whered daw mpre fae e hundred poor 
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‘mountaineers af oth fexes, who had come thet at a ftream of 

water which iffued from the midft of the lava, , Tt feng! Big pit 

‘Wretched peafants, all bare-footed, expofed to Sexning Eheat was then 

wary t in thofe low parts of the mount oh. ting under the 
bat het Méiand heads. a 
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If we take [mall pieces of lava, detached from the rocks to which the zeolites adhere, 
leave them for fome time in the fire, and obferve them after they have cooled, the fol- 
lowing arg the refults: 

- The zeolites, though the lava, their matrix, has not undergone a complete fufion, 
are vitrified, and have flowed over the furface of the lava, forming a leaf of glafs; 
but the greater part become globules, which, from their lucid milky whitenefs, refem- 
ble pearls. When examined with the lens, thefe globules are found to be full of cracks, 
probably caufed by the fudden removal of the lavas from the furnace into the cold air. 
This gla’ is femi-tranfparent and hard. If we break the pieces of lava expofed ¢o the 
fire and examine the fractures, we fhall find that only a femi-vitrification has taken place 
in the zeolites they contain. Some of thefe zeolitic lavas are of a homogeneous fubftance, 
but others include Tmall fhoerls. The magnet attracts the powder of them, and fome 
have polanty, attracting one end of the magnetic needle, and repelling the other. 

I have but a few obfervations more to make, relative to Etna. Count Borch, not 
perfectly fatisfied with the received divifion of the-mountain into three regions, the 
lower, the middle, and the higher, has added a fourth, which he calls the region of 
fnow; and each of the four regions he again fubdivides into feveral diftricts. I fhall 
not difpute with him thefe minute diftinctions, which, whether they tend more to clear- 
nefs or confufion may be difficult to determine. 1 fhall only make fome brief re- 
marks on his diftrict of fcoriz, in the fecond region, of which he fays: ** The diftrié 
of fcoriz contains a furface of two miles entirely covered with pumices, afhes, and 
{coriz.” 

Without noticing the fcorize and afhes, | know not what he underftood by pumices. 
The truth is, that Fitna affords none, as Dolomieu, who fo minutely examined the 
mountain, has exprefsly afferted ; and, as I took nearly the fame road with Borch, I 
muft have met with them had they been fo plentiful as he defcribes. The Chevalier 
Giveni, likewife, in his account of the products of the eruption of 1787, defcribing one 
which, in its configuration refembles the porous pumices of Lipari, remarks that this is 
the firft time that Etna has ejected fuch a kind of ftone*. 

In my journey to Etna, and on my return, at the fame time that I examined volcanic 
objects I did not negle& to obferve whether the two more elevated regions of the moun- 
tain were inhabited by animals. _A little beyond Monte Roflo, I bought five partridges 
(Tetrao rufus Lin.) of a fportfman, who had fhot them at the upper extremity of the 
middle region. ‘Thefe I had roafted at San Niccolo dell’ Arena, and they furnifhed me 
with two good meals. In croffing the fame region 1 met with feveral birds of the tit- 
moufe fpecies (Parus major ; Parus caruleus Lin.), a kite (Falco milvus), three jays 
(Corvus glandularius\, two thrufhes oe vifcivorus) ; and feveral ravens and crows 
(Corvus corax ; Corvus corone): half way up the higher region J faw no other animals, 
except fome lion-ants (Myrmelcon formicarum Linn.) which made their pit-falls in the 
dult of the lavas. There were feveral of them ina dufty corner of the Grotta delle 
Capre. As they live by enfnaring other {mall animals, and efpecially ants in the flip- 


* Borch is not the only perfon who has fallen into this error. Sir William Hamilton, when he vifited 
Etna, found there no pumices ; but he was told by the Canon Recupero of Catania that the mountain pro- 
duced them: the Canon, however, it is well known, waa unacquainted with the firft principles of lithology. 
Baron Riedefel, who, in this part of {cience, was perhaps not fuperior to the Canon, fays that pumice is among 
the number of ftones ejected by Etna ; and joins with it the fand-ftone 5 a production which, according to thofe 
beft acquainted with the mineralogy of ecleiaos is as much a ftranger to Etna as the pumice. One of thefe 
writers may, probably, have sapenata ibe Sage to affert that « Etna throws out a great quantity of pus 

mices.’? This grofs error was probably occafioned by the refemblance which to pains little acquainted 


with fuch fubftaaces, fcoriz and cellular lavag appear to have to pumices, : . 
pery 
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pery pits they form; it may be neceffary to obferve, that thefe are not wanting there, 
though I did not fee them. | 

Thr city of Gatania, during my flay there, amply afforded. me the means of amufe. 
‘ment and inftruxtion. The two Mufeums, the one, belonging to the Prince di Bifcari, 
and the other to the Benedictine Fathers, befides the various objeéts they contain rela- 
tive to the arts and antiquities, are alfo furnifhed with a colleétion of natural produc- 
tions, and will be found to correfpond to the great expectations that may have been 
formed of them from the advantageous defcriptions of Riedefel, Brydone, and Borch. 
Thatiof the Prince is diftinguithed by fome rare fpecimens which might adorn the rich- 
eft and moft extenfive collections. But in that city a third mufeum, hitherto little 
known, becaufe it is new, is beginning to flourifh. It may be faid it is yet in its infancy ; 
but the infant may become a giant. The poffeffor and founder of it is the Chevalier 
Gioeni. His firft intention was to colleét the moft curious and interefting productions 
of the Sicilian fea; and he has fucceeded admirably. We here find dry preparations 
of the fifhes moft remarkable for their form or the rarity of their fpecies. Among the 
numerous families of zoophyta, the alcyonia, the antipathes, the cellularia, the efcharz, 
the pennatul, the fertulariz, the millepora, and the ifides (coral), are not wanting ; but 
the madreporzx and the gorgonz are the moft confpicuous for their beauty and rarity. It 
is equally well furnifhed with {pecimens of the principal cruftaceous animals of that fea, 
but the numerous and chofen collection of thofe of the teftaceous kind is the principal 
ornament of the mufeum. With refpect to thele, we find a practice adopted we meet 
with in no other cabinet. As there are fome extremely minute fhells, in fize not exceed- 
ing a grain of fand, which it is impoffible to view diftin@ly with the naked eye, they are 
as it were loft in the greater part of other mufeums; but here they are placed, me- 
thodically diftributed, at the bottom of finall tubes, at the othcr end of which is a lens; 
by the aid of which the eye is enabled to difcover the beauty of the colours, the pecu- 
liarity of the involutions, the infinite varicty of the forms, the windings of the apertures, 
the cavities, prominences, points, threads, &c. In fine, thefe points of organized 
matter, by this means, equally with the larger cruftaceous animals, afford pleafure 
to the eyes of the curious, and ufeful inftruction to the learned, for characterizing 
the [pecies. 

The Chevalier Gioeni, in confequence of his refearches relative to thefe aquatic ani- 
mals, has diftinguifhed himfelf by the difcovery of a new genus of multivalve conchylia, 
which he has already made known ; but he will do himfelf much more honour by the 
publication of a work on the fubject on which he is now employed. 

He has not confined himfelf to marine productions, but has extended his diligence 
to terreftrial ; and the neighbouring volcano has added to his collection. ‘We here 
find {pecimens of all the Etnean produCts ; and amid the multitude of various lavas he 
has colleéted, he has difcovered a new fpecies, which he has denominated fbrous. The 
method he has adopted of placing the different lavas with the ftones and primitive rocks, 
from which they derive their origin, is highly inftructive. 

Equally conducive to the advancement of knowledge is the numerous feries of tefta- 
ceous foflils, which he has collected with great labour to the north-caft of Etna, ina 
fituation more than three hundred poles above the level of the fea. ‘Thefe extremely 
refemble the natural which are now found in the neighbouring waters. But as the time 
when the fea reached to that height is certainly anterior to the annals of hiftory, of what 
great antiquity mu(t the volcano be which exilted before that epocha! 

The productions of this part of Sicily are accompanied with thofe of the reft of the 
ifland. We finda noble collection of marbles and jafpers, with various minerals, and 


cryftallized fulphurs. a Though 
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Though this Mufeum deferves great commendation for the multiplicity and choice of 
the objcdts colle€ted within a few years, it perhaps deferves ftill greater praife for the 
accurate and judicious manner in which every part of itis fyftematifed ; a regulation ex- 
tremely neceifary in every colleétion, and which it is to be withed migfit be introduced 
into the two other mufeums before mentioned. | 

I have been fomewhat more diffufe in my defcription of this collection, becaufe it me- 
rited to be known to foreigners who, fhould they chance to vifit Catania, may by its 
means procure information of various productions of Sicily and the neighbouring fea, 
which they mivht elfewhere feek in vain. 3.8 

The Chevalier Gioent is profeflor of natural hiftory in the univerfity of his cotintry, 
which can likewife boaft of other men of genius, principally in polite literature. The 
natural fcicnces, efpecially thofe which have relation to the foflil kingdom, are not the 
moft cultivated ; lefs I believe from indifpofition towards them, than from want of en- 
couragement. It is not the fame with refpec&t to the other two kingdoms. While I 
was at Catania, I had the honour to recive vifits from feveral perfons of learning ; and 
{ found that more than one of them had read with advantage the works of Bonnet, 
Buffon, and Duhamel. Among them may be diftinguifhed the Abbate Don Francefco 
Ferrara, whe afforded me the opportunity of examining the materials of the Torre del 
Filofofo. The tafte for thefe extenfive branches of natural hiftory muft become greater, 
and fpread more extenfively, from the laudable example fet by Signior Ferrara, who 
has lately publifhed in Sicily, The Contemplation of Nature of the philofopher of Geneva 
(Bonnet): to which he has added, befides my notes and thofe of others, a great number 
of his own, replete with learning and good fenfe, which muft render fuch a work ftill 


more valuable. 


VOLUME 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 
THE LIPARI ISLANDS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


De yolcanization of thefe iflands known to the ancients, and ftudicd by feveral of the rug 
derns.— A wide field for obfervation, neverthelefs, left for others, —Flicuda, and Alicuda, 
two of thefe iflands, firft examined by the author. 


THE Lipari iflands are fituated in the Mediterranean, between Sicily and Italy, and 
are called the Eolian ifles, from /Zolus their reputed king, but more generally the 
Lipari iflands, from the name of the principal and largeft. ‘Though they were anciently 
known to be volcanic, and therefore were called vulcanian, it is only in modern times 
that their volcanization has been confidered as an intereiling object of the refearches of 
the philofopher, who labours to promote the knowledge of nature. M. de Luc, Sir Wil- 
liam Harnilton, and the Commendator Dolomieu, in this refpect, particularly deferve 
notice. 


The former of thefe naturalifts, in the year 1757, vifited Volcano, one of thefe iflands, 
and made a number of obfervations ; efpecially with refpeét to the principal circum- 
{tances relative to its extenfive crater. 

The fame ifland, as well as that of Stromboli, exercifed the curiofity of Sir William 
Hamilton ; though he only faw it at a diftance, as he was returning from Methna to 
Naples, in the year 1768. ‘The accounts of thefe two writers will be related and exa- 
mined in their refpcdtive places. 

But much more complete and interefting, relative to volcanic enquiries, is the infor- 
mation we received from the Commendator Dolomieu, in his work entitled “ A Voyage 
to the Lipari Iflands*.’”” The field, however, in which he laboured is fo extenfive and 
productive, that there is {till room for new and abundant harvetts. Thefe iflands are 
ten in number, and he remained there only cight days, circumftances perhaps not per- 
mitting him a longer ftay. Some of them, it is truc, are very fmall; yet others would 
require many weeks to examine them minutely. Among the latter is the ifland of Li- 
pari, which is ninetcen and a half Italian miles in circuit. 

Thefe confiderations, therefore, far from caufing me to abandon my defign of vifit- 
ing and examining thefe countries, rather increafed my defire to carry my plan into exe- 
cution ; and the work of M. Dolomieu itfelf gave the laft impulfe to my determination. 
With a candour worthy of himfelf, he thus concludes his obfervations : ‘* In the defcrip- 
tion I have given of the Eolian ifles, J do not pretend that I have been able to point out 
every thing interefting which they contain, or entirely exhaulted the fubjeQ; I rather 
hope that I fhall excite other travellers, who have more time at their difpofal, to examine 
them with attention ; in which cafe, I can afflure them, they will be rewarded. with a. 
much more abundant harveft than that I have reaped.” 

I fhall conclude with adding that two of thefe iflands, Felicuda and Alicuda, were not. 
vifited by this naturalift ; and it was no {mall gratification to me to recollect that I was: 
the firft who had examined them. Wherevey I have been preceded by.M. Dolomieu,. 
I fhall not fail to notice it to the reader ; and, while I relate my own obfervations, {halk 
be Careful to do juftice to his difcoveries. 


* Viaggio alle Ifole di Lipari. CHAP. x 
yaX ® ] 
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CHAP. X. — sTROMBOLI. 


The fires of this volcano wifible by night at the difance of a hundred miles.——Their apparent 
intermiffions.—lntermiffions in the Smoke jien by day.——Shoals of dolphins met with near 
this ifland.— Appearances obferved in the fnoke of the volcano, when fecn at a fmall di dif 
tance.—Explof tons of the volcano—The alterations in the volcana fymptoms of the gp itges 
‘of the atmo/phere. according to the opinion of the people of Stromboli. —Signs of good and 
bad weather deduced from thee alterations.—Obfervatiuns on thefe pregnoftics made by 
the author during a ftay of five-and thirty ees nomena of the vo.cano obferved ai 
the diftance of two miles from the crater.— Quay f the afbes eje@ed :1 that time. Qua- 
lity and origin of the fand which occupies a ail hi part of the ijland — Internal con- 
feructure of the ifland.—Conjectures that the crater of this volcano was anciently at the 
Summit of Stromboli —The ifland formed of a fingle, but bifurcated mountain Inicontro- 
vertib.e teftimonies toat for more than a century the crater of this volcano has been hiu sted 
towards the middle of the mountain—Error of Sir William Hamilton in placing this cra- 
ter at the fummit.—The opinion, generally admitted, of the intermiffions of the confhegra- 
tion of Strembeli, probably nt well founded.—The eruptions at that time much svenker 
than they frequently arc. ~The declivity of the mountain to the wes the only place where 
the ejeTed matter falls into the fea —Abfurd reafon i ae by tre inhabitaits uf the 
Lolian ifles chy that part of th: fica into which the ejeGte! statter falis is never filled with 
volcanic fi thftances, ees oF planation of the author. — Defiripiicn of the road up the mountain 
tow ards the crater —Teight of Stromboti.—Het avid. Julphurcous fumes near the fummit, 
which bave an internal communication with the vsleana—Remains of an ancient erater. 
atthe fit nme 4 eer es oti oli. A pp arance of the erections feen | rom above. IT heir perpen- 
dicular height. 0 cnelufive profs that the volcano of Stromboli is not inicrmittent, as fome 
travellers have aferted.— The cavity of the crater of this volcano probably not very deep.— 
Streams of friske swehich yfue fram three feveral parts of the volcano.—The author * fucceeds 
in anattempt to approach nearer ta the crater.—Picnomena which he obferved in confe- 
quence of this nearer appreach.—Lform and ftructure of the crater.—Liyuid lava within 
temOQualitics of that lava.—The eruptions of Stromboli little, or not at all, intermittent. 
—Objfervations made by night within the crater itfelfi—mAn unexpected and terrible phee 

nonicnons—Its explanation. 


YHE ifland of Stromboli is diftant from Sicily fifty miles, and is the firft of the Eolian 
ifles to the north-eaft. It was called Yzpeyféan by the ancient Greeks, from its round 
figure, and was celcbrated for its extraordinary volcano. Etna, Veiuvius, Hecla, and 
other Lurning mountains, rage at intervals, and vomit forth torrents of fire, but after. 
wards relaple into a total inaétion which continues feveral years, anil fometimes whole 
centuries; but the eruptions of Stromboli are continual, though not fo continual but 
that, according to the accounts of all the modern easellers. they have fometimes fhort 
periodical intermiflions. 

I failed from Naples for Sicily on the 24th of Auguft 1788; and the next night, 
having proceeded to a confiderable diftance beyond the ftraits of Capri, 1 began to dif 
cover the fires of Stromboli, though at the diftance of at Jeaft 2 hundred miles. I obe 
ferved a fudden blaze, which feebly ftruck my eyes, aud after two or three feconds 
difappeared. After ten or twelve minutes the flame again became vifible, and again dif- 
appeared. I obferved this phenomenon for feveral hours, and it only differed in its 

longer 
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longer or fhorter duration, and the intervals between its appearances. The mariners 
with whom I failed teltified confiderable joy at the fight of this fire, as they aflured ine 
that, were it not for the light it afforded in dark and ftormy nights, they fhould fre. 
quently be in dariger of being fhipwrecked at fea, or running on fhore on the neigh. 
bouring coaft of Calabria. 

When they arrived, and we had approached much nearer the volcanic ifland, the light 
of the fun prevented the flame from being vifible; but a fmoke appeared, which had nearly 
the fame alternations with the fire before obferved. As I was now, however, on my 
way 4 Meffina, with intention to afcend and examine Mount Etna, I foon loft fight af 
the volcano, which I propofed afterwards to vifit, on my return from Sicily, when I 
fhould take up my refidence for a fhort time in Lipari. 

This defign I carried into execution on the 1{t of October, taking the advantage ofa 
felucca which was returning to Stromboli. We failed early in the morning, a {trong 
fouth-weft wind blowing, and fome clouds floating in the atmofphere which appeared 
to threaten a tempeit. ‘The fea was rough; but the wind being in our favour, the 
matter of the fclucca, who was at the fame time our pilot, encouraged us againit the 
fear of any accident, only telling us, in a jocular manner, that we /hould have a little 
dancing. All the fails were fet, and we flew rather than failed over the furface of the 
fea. ‘Though the wind continually increafed, and the fea ran higher, fo that we were 
fometimes hanging on the pinnacle of a wave, and again plunged to the bottom of a 
yawning gulf, we had nothing to fear, as the gale was exactly in our ftern ; and in lefs 
than three hours we arrived at Stromboli, which is thirty Italian miles from Lipari, and 
anchored on the north-eaft fide of the ifland, where the body of the mountain breaking 
the force of the wind rendered the fea fomewhat more calm. 

During a great part of this voyage we were accompanied by a number of fifh, which 
appeared to attend us as an efcort. ‘Thefe were dolphins, which furrounded the fhip, 
playing their gambols, and fpringing fometimes irom the {tern to the prow, and back 
again ; then fuddenly plunging under the waves, and as fuddenly re-appearing, holding 
up their {nouts, and throwing up the water to the height of feveral feet from the fpiracles 
which they have in the head. On this occafion I obferved what I had never noticed 
before in any of the fmaller fifh of the cetaceous kind in other feas, 1 mean the incredible 
fwiftnefs with which they fwim and turn in the water. ‘They would frequently dart 
from the ftern to the ftem of the thip, and, though they had to encounter the refiltance 
of the agitated waves, fly with the rapidity of an arrow. 

But I return to oblervations of another kind, and {uch as are relative to the principal | 
object of this work. 

_ As we advanced towards Stromboli, which was continually before me, I obferved that 
its fummit was covered with a very thick {moke, which extended to the brow of the 
mountain. I landed at nine in the morning, and eager to gain information relative to 
the volcano, without delay began to afcend the mountain, till I arrived at the extreme 
edge of the {moke, which I wifhed to examine with attention. This fmoke, to all ap- 
pearance, perfectly refembled the clouds. In the lower part it was black and dark, and 
white and fhining in the upper; from the former being penetrated with but little of the 
folar light, and the latter with a greater quantity. It was fo thick that the fun could 
not-be feen through it. The upper part of it feparated into a number of globes, and 
various irregular and unufual forms, which, according to the motion of the air, afcended, 
defcended, or took a circular courfe, becoming whiter and more irradiated by the fun 
the higher they arofe; all which appearances are obfervabte in the clouds, efpecially in 


the time of fummer. This fmoke, when it had reached a great height, became fo thin 
po Le as 
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as to be no longer difcernible by the eye. The fulphureous acid it contained was ex- 
tremely manifelt, and fo inconvenient to refpiration, that | was obliged to return to the 
plain, not being able at that time to attempt a nearer approach to the volcano, from 
which dull and hollow explofions were almoft continually heard. , 

The remainder of the day | employed in interrogating the people of the ifland relative 
to their volcano, it appearing to me that no perfons could give me more information 
than thofe who continually had the mountain before their eyes. ‘The following were 
the accounts I received fromm them. When the north or north-weft winds blow, the 
{moke is little in quarftity and white, and the explohions of the volcano very moderate ; 
whereas the latter are louder and more frequent, and the former much more extenfive 
and black, or et leaft dark, when the fouth-welt, fouth-eaft, or fouth winds prevail; and 
fhould any one of thefe three winds blow with violence, the fmoke will fometimes fpread 
itfelf over the whole ifland, and darken it like heavy clouds in rainy weather. Should 
this cloud of fmoke thus extend itfelf when the vines of Strombeli are in leaf, if it re- 
mains only a few hours, it will not injure them; but fhould it continue a whole day, or 
longer, the grapes will not ripen, or at leait the vintage will be lefs productive. The 
tmoke conftantly has the odour of burning fulphur, and confequently ts very difagree- 
able and noxious. 

‘This thick and copious fmoke, which is commonly accompanied with more violent 
and frequent eruptions, not only is emitted while the fouth, fouth-eaft, and fouth-welt 
winds blow, but precedes thefe winds feveral days. ‘The people of the country are 
therefore enabled to foretel the winds which will be propitious or adverfe to mariners. 
‘They told me that net unfrequently veflels which had anchored at Stromboli during 
the winter, and propofed to fail becaufe the fea appeared calm and the weather favour- 
able, had been induced to remain longer by the obfervance of thefe prognoftics, which 
they had not found deceitful. ‘he knowledge of thefe indications is not, however, the 
fruit of the modern obfervations of thefe iflanders: it is extremely ancient *, and has 
been tranfmitted from the moft remote ages to the prefent, from generation to genera- 
tion, and will probably be delivered down in like manner to the lateft pofterity. Eolus, 
who is faid to have reigned in thefe iflands, is flyled in fable the King of the Winds, 
probably, as fome writers have conjectured, becaufe, from the changes in the {moke 
and eruptions of the volcano, he was able to predict what winds would blow. 

I fhall here (if ] may be allowed a fhort digreflion not unfuitable to my fubjec) relate 
the obfervations which I made relative to the connection between the phenomena of the 
atmofphere and thofe of the volcano, during the five-and-thirty days which I remained 
in the Eolian ifles ; the fmoke of Stromboli by day, and the flames by night, being 
clearly vifible in thofe iflands and the adjacent fea. 

Twice within that time, on the 13th of September and the 1f{t of OGober, the Libec- 
cio, or fouth-weft wind, blew ftrong, The firft time no fenfible change was obfervable 
in the volcano of Stromboli, though, according to the affertion of the people of the 
ifland, the fmoke fhould have collected thicker round the mountain, and the explofions 
have become Icuder. The fecond time, the appearances approached nearer to thofe 
they defcribe. | 

The Scilocco, or fouth-eaft wind, blew three times; on the 21ft and 26th of Septem- 
her, and the 7th of October. ‘This wind, if we believe the mariners of Stromboli, has 
3 fimilar effect on their volcano with the fouth-weft ; and in faét, on two of the above- 


* Thofe who with to know the predidtiona of the ancienta, relative to the changes in the air and the fea, 
a. cuced from the frvuke and fires of Stromboli, may coufult the Sicika Antiqua of Philip Cluverius. 
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mentioned days, while this wind blew, the eruptions were ftronger, and the cloud of 
fmoke more extenfive; but the third time thefe effets were not obfervable. 

On the contrary, the north wind, which blew on the 11th and 12th of Oétober, and 
which, according to thefe iflanders, leaves the volcano at reft, was preceded and accom- 
panied by explofions which were heard in the other iflands, and by a large cloud of 
{moke which covered the half of Stromboli, and rofe with a white edge, like that we 
fometimes obferve in tempeftuous clouds. | 

Aquuit add, that fometimes, though not a breath of wind blew, the eruptions were 
very copious, and the fmoke was extremely thick. 

Thefe obfervations render me not much inclined to receive implicitly all that the 
people of Stromboli fo pofitively affert relative to their volcano ; and the lefs, fince the 
mariners of the other Kolian ifles are of a different opinion. When I was at Felicuda, 
where the eruptions of Stromboli may be very clearly feen by night, thofe eruptions 
were very ftrong, and almoft continual, and every one was followed by an explofion, 
which might be very diftinGly heard in that ifland. I turned to one of the mariners 
of Felicuda, who ftood near me, and afked him what he thought of the prognoflics of 
that volcano, He returned me the following brief fententious anfwer: Stromboli non fa 
marinarde Strombch will not make a feaman. To determine, however, with certainty, 
whether there are any direct and immediate relations between the -changes of the at- 
mofphere and thofe of Stromboli, and what thofe relations are, would require a feries 
of obfervations for feveral years, made on the {pot by fome intelligent and unprejudiced . 
naturalift, and thefe we certainly have not. 

I fhall now proceed to relate what I obferved relative to the volcano on the night of 
the sft of O€tober. My refidence was in a cottage on the north fide of the ifland, about 
half a mile from the fea, and two miles from the volcano ; but fo fituated that the cloud 
of fmoke round the mountain {carccly permitted me to fee the top of the fiery ejections. 
I employed more hours of the night in making my obfervations, than I permitted my- 
{elf for repofe; and the following is a brief fummary of the principal appearances I 
noticed. 

The fouth-eaft wind blew ftrong. ‘The tky, which was clear, the moon not fhining, 
exhibited the appearance of a beautiful aurora borealis over that part of the mountain 
where the volcano ts fituated, and which from time to time became more red and bril- 
lianty when the ignited {tones were thrown to a greater height from the top of the moun- 
tain. ‘The fiery fhowers were then more copious, and the explofions which followed. 
them louder, the ftrongeft refembling thole of a large nune which does not fucceed 
properly, from fome cleft or vent. very explofion, however, flightly fhook the houfe 
in which 1 was, and the degree of the {hock was proportionate to the loudnefs of the 
found. I do not believe that thefe fhocks were of the nature of the earthquake ;_ they 
were certainly to be afcribed to the fudden ation of the fiery ejections on the air, which 
itruck the {mall houle in which I was, in the fame manner as the difcharge of a cannon 
will fhake the windows of the neighbouring houfes, and fometimes the houfes them- 
felves. A proof of this is, that the fiery fhowers always were feen a few feconds before 
the thock was felt ; whercas the houfe was fo near the volcano, that had it been a real 
earthquake, no interval of time would have been perceptible. 

Before the morning rofe the fiery light over the volcano increafed fo much, at three 
different times, that it illuminated the whole Mand, and a part of the fea. ‘This lrght 
was each time but of fhort duration, and the fhowers of*ignited ftones were, while it 
jalted, more copious than before. | >> 


VOL. V. On 
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On the morning of the fecond of the fame month the fouth-eaft wind blew ftronger 
than ever, and the fea was greatly agitated. The fmoke of Stromboli formed a kind o 
cap round the top ef the mountain, which defcended much lower than ou the preceding 
day. The phenomena were the fame; but the convulfions of the volcano were more 
violent. The explofions were very frequent, but always with a hollow found ; and the 
ejected afhes reached the fcattered dwellings of the people of the ifland. In the morn- 
ing the ground appeared very plentifully fprinkled with thefe afhes, as they are called 
by the natives; but on examination I found that they were not properly athes, bytfery 
finely triturated fcoriz, confilling of very {mall grains, of no determined form, dry, and 
rough to the touch, and which crumble into powder under the finger. ‘They are not 
very far from a vitreous nature, in colour between a grey and a red, femi-tranfparent, 
and fo light, that fome will float on the water. Their levity proceeds from the great 
quantity of veficles or pores which they contain, and which caufes them, when viewed 
with the lens, to bear fome refemblance to the fea produ€tion of unknown origin called 
favago (favagcine ). 

The iflanders affured me that thefe eruptions were very inconfiderable, compared with 
others which had formerly taken place, during which the afhes had, in a few hours, 
formed a covering over the ground and the houfes of feveral inches thick; and the 
ftones thrown out were fcattered over the whole ifland, to the great damage of the vine- 
yards and woods which were near the volcano, to which the flames communicated *. 

As the day advanced, the hope I had entertained that 1 fhould be able immediately 
to vifit the volcanic fires of Stromboli greatly diminifhed; fince I muft have had to 
pafs a large tra& of the mountain entirely covered with fmoke, which had extended it- 
felf fo widely through the air, that it darkened the whole ifland. I deferred, therefore, 
my intended journey till the next day, fhould that prove more favourable, and employed 
myfelf in examining the principal productions of the place. 

Wherever I placed my foot I found the whole fhore, to the eaft and north-eaft, com- 

fed of a black volcanic fand. This fand is an aggregate of fragments of fhoerls, as 

as been remarked by M. Dolomieu; but when we view it with the lens, we difcover, 
befides the fhoerls, which are entirely opake, and are attrafted by the magnet, a num- 
ber of {mall tranfparent and vitreous bodies, of a yellowifh green tin&ture, and which 
are infenfible to the magnet. I was doubtful whether thefe were likewife fragments of 
fhoerls, but of a different fpecies, or whether they were volcanic chryfolites ; their ex- 
treme minutenefs not permitting me to afcertain their nature by any fatisfactory expe. 
riment. 

This fand extends into the fea, to the diftance of more than a mile from the fhore ; 
as appeared from its adhering to the funken plummet, when it had been previoufly co- 
vered with tallow: probably it reaches to a fil greater diftance. 

The fea eafity penetrates through this fand ; for if any part of the fhore be dug into 
‘a little depth fea water is found, but rendered fomewhat more frefh by having left a part 
of its falts in the fand; as happens to the fame water when it iffues, drop by drop, 
through a long tube filled with fand, through which it is filtred. The fithermen of 
Stromboli, when they are in want of frefh water, frequently dig wells on the fhore, and 
drink the water thefe afford. 


® Thefe thowers‘of fand and pulverized feorie feem to be infeparable from volcanic eruptions, and to be 
copious in abe aan ‘as the latter dre violent. Ofthis we have an example in the eruption of Etna in.1987, 
when the.dand wae carried as far as Malta. How great a {pace was covered by the fand ejeGed from Kitna, 
in the eruption of 1669, has been already noticed. here is likewife no eruption of Valais which is 

not accompanied by Smilar fhowers of fand and athes. _—— a4 
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This fand, as has been already fald, occupies that part of the ifland which fronts the 
ealt, and the north-eaft, extending on the one fide to the fea, into which it ftretches, and 
on the other to the fummit of the mountain. _ It owes its origin partly to the immediate 
ejections of it by the volcano, and partly to the pieces of {coriaceous lava thrown out by 
the fame, which being, as has been faid, extremely friable, and greatly abounding in 
fhoerls, eafily decompofe and become pulverized in this fancy matter. In fad, nothing 
is more ufual than to find in it fragments of this fcoriaceous lava, of various fizes. This 
fad is found principally near the volcano, where both it and the {coriaceous lavas from 
which it is formed fall in the greateft quantities ; but as, from its finenefs, it is eafily 
moveable, it is carried by the wind to the vallies and lower grounds quite to the fea. 

This, however, is only the thin upper coating of thofe parts of Stromboli which it 
covers, as under it lies the firm texture of the ifland; I mean the folid lavas, which are 
vifible on feveral fteep defcents, that have been {tripped of the fand either by the attion 
of the rain-water, or that of the winds. 

On the fame day { made the circuit of a great part of the bafe of the ifland, which is 
about nine miles in circumference, and found the fame folid conftru€ture ; a {mall tract 
of tufa on the north fide excepted, which defcends to the fea. 

In this excurfion I carefully examined the courfe and direction of the lavas, and was 
convinced that they all had flowed from the fteepeft fummit of the mountain, under dif. 
ferent angles of inclination, pafling one over another, and thus forming a fucceflion of 
crufts or flrata, like, in fome meafure, the coatings of which an onion confifts. In fe- 
veral places where the lava has entered the fea, thefe crufts may be feen lying one over 
the other, fome of them broken or feparated by the fhock of the waves. 

Thefe fatts ftrongly induced me to fufpect that the crater of Stromboli had anciently 
been fituated on the fummit of the mountain, and that the lavas which had principally 
contributed to the production of the ifland had flowed from that crater. 

On the fides of Etna and Vefuvius mountains of an interior order arife, which like. 
wife owe their origin to fire: Stromboli, on the contrary, is entirely a fingle mountain, 
except that its top is divided into two fummits. Hence it appears that there have been 
ie of thole eruptions in its fides, which gencrate leffer mountains or hills, of a conical 

orm. : | 
But this crater, which I conje€ture, and fhall hereafter prove actually to have exilted, 
has long fince given place to that which at prefent burns. Among the various enqui- 
ries which I made of the inhabitans of Stromboli, I interrogated them with refpett to 
the precife fituation in former times, as far as they had heard or could remember, of 
that burning gulf which throws out fire and red-hot ftones ; and they all agreed in af- 
{uring me that they had never known it in any other place but that in which it now is, 
that is to fay, about half way up the mountain. | 

I lodged with a pricft who was now approaching the decline of life, who not only 
confirmed this account, but adduced the authority of his father, who had died at the age 
of eighty, and who had told him that he had heard, from perfons older than himfelf, 
that in their time the fituation of the burning furnace was the fame as at prefent. 

About a mile from the mouth of the volcano livesa peafant, who from his cottage can dif- 
linctly fee every burning eruption ; and though he frequently feels no little alarm, when 
the fragments of lava are thrown quite to his doors, and the fire reaches his little vineyard, 
yet, from long habit, and love for the place of his birth, he ftill. continues to refide there. 
When I afked this man what was the fituation of the burning cavern in former umes, 
he returned me the fame anfwer I had received before; alleging, in confirmation of its 
truth, the teftimony of his anceftors who had refided on the fame {pet. And zi to the 
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fhowers of ejected matter, all of whom I enquired unantmoufly affured me that they had 
always feen them fuch as they at prefent appear, except that they might be fometimes 
itronger and fometimes weaker. | | | 

All thefe teftimonies appear fufficiently to prove that the volcano of Stromboli has 
burned for more than a century where it now burns, without any fenfible change hav- 
ing taken place in its fituation. | | 

I fhall here make a few remarks on the account which Sir William Hamilton has given 
us of Stromboli, agreeable to my promife in the introduction to this volume. . 

He tells us, thaton his return from Meflina to Naples he met with a calm while among 
the Lipari iflands, which lafted three days. ‘* Hence,” fays, he “*1 had an opportu- 
nity clearly to afcertain that all thefe iflands have been formed by eruptions. ‘That 
which is called Volcano, is in the fame ftate in which Solfatara nowis. Stromboli is a 
volcano which has preferved its vigour entire, and confequently a form more pyramidal 
than the reft of the iflands. We frequently faw burning ftoncs thrown from its crater, | 
and lava iffuing from the fides of the mountain, flow down into the fea.” 

This defcription is accompanied by a plate, which is the thirty-feventh plate of the 
Campi Phlegrezi, and reprefents the mountains of Stromboli. In it the crater is repre- 
fented at the fummit, throwing out flames and ignited {tones ; and on the fides are fcen 
itreams of liquid lava defcending into the fea. ‘That the obfervations of this refpectable 
naturalift on volcanos merit the moft attentive confideration, the work’I have cited fur- 
nifhes numerous aud inconteflable proots: that impartiality, however, which ought to 
be infeparable from philofophy, compels me to declare that what he has faid of this 
mountain is not exactly confonant to fact. From the time of his obfervations to that of 
mine, only twenty years have elapfed. If, therefore, the crater of Stromboli had then 
been at the fummit of the mountain, and had it thrown out thence its fhowers of fiery 
matter, the inhabitants of the ifland would furely have remembered the faé& when I was 
there : but when I told them that, twenty years before, the burning gulph of their moun- 
tain was not fituated half way up its fide, but at the top, they all pofitively afferted that 
this muft be a miftake. 

The fame they affirmed of the affertion that lava had iffued from the fides of the 
mountain, and flowed down into the fea; when, to hear their anfwer, I told them that 
this had been obferved at the fame time. Indeed, it feems very extraordinary that I 
Should never have met with any traces of thefe currents of lava, though I fo carefully 
examined the ifland. 

1 am of opinion that Sir William fell into thefe errors from not having landed at 
Stromboli, but only viewed it at fea ata diftance, where he might eafily be deceived by 
fome illufion of fight. In faét, had he landed, it is not to be doubted but he would 
have mentioned it. That he made his obfervations at fome diltance from the ifland 4s 
fufliciently indicated by thefe words: ‘¢ Stromboli is a volcano which has preferved a 
form more pyramidal than the reft of the iflands.”” When Stromboli is feen at a dif- 
tance it certainly appears of this pyramidal, or more properly conical form, much more 
than when feen near ; for then it appears bifurcated, nearly fimilar to Monte Roffo, on 
one of the fides of Mount Etna. 

The diftance has likewife rendered him inaccurate relative to the ifland of Volcano. 
Had he landed there and examined the place, he would not have compared it to Solfa- 
tara. We fhall fee in Chap. XIV. of this ‘Work, the difference of the ftates of the two 
volcanos. — : ; | 

The figure, more or lefs conical, of the Eolian ifles, as feen from the fea, while Sir 
William failed axiong them, the fmoke which he faw rife from fome, and the fiery erup- 
| 9 tions 
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tions of others, fuggefted to him, I imagine, the idea that ‘ they have all been formed 
by eruptions,”’ as he has not adduced a fingle local fa& in fupport of that opinion. 

On the 2d of (Odtober I made the obfervations I have already related, at the foot and 
the lower part of the fides of Stromboli. The following night the volcano exhibited 
phenomena fimilar to thofe of the preceding, and the next day (the 3d) proved favour- 
able to my wifhes to approach nearer to the burning crater. It now fmoked but little, 
and only a few explofions, and thofe fcarcely audible, were heard. The fky was free 
f=gm clouds, and the fea calm. | 

ihe crater may be approached by two feveral ways; either by taking a boat, and ob- 
ferving it from the fea; or by land, pafling the top of the mountain, and proceeding as 
near as poflible to the edges of the crater. I refolved to obferve it, firft from the water, 
taking advantage of the calm which then prevailed, as I well knew how frequently that 
{ea is violently agitated by tempeituous winds. 

After having coafted the ifland the diftance of three miles and a half towards the 
north, I arrived oppofite the place where the fhowers of ignited matter fall into the fea. 
The fide of the mountain is here a fteep declivity, almoft perpendicular, about half a 
mile broad at the bottom, and a full mile long, terminating above in a point, and form- 
ing an ifofceles triangle, the bafe of which is wafhed by the fea. ‘The apex of the triangle 
is at the brink of the crater. Before I reached the fteep declivity, I obferved a great 
cloud of duft extending along it, of which I could not afhgn the origin ; but on a nearer 
approach | difcovered the fecret. It was evidently produced by pieces of lava, of va- 
rious fizes, which rolled down, and in their defcent raifed the fine fand with which this 
declivity is covered. 

While I was intently obferving this object, the mountain fuddenly made an explofion. 
A quantity of pieces of lava, of a dark-red colour, enveloped in fmoke, were ejetted 
from the top of the precipice, and thrown high into the air. A part of them fell again 
upon the declivity, and rolled headlong down, the fmaller preceded by the greater, 
which after a few long bounds dafhed into the fea, and on entering the waves, gave that 
fharp hiffing found which, in a lefler degree, is produced by a bar of red-hot iron which 
a fmith plunges in the water. The lefler fragments of lava followed, but from their 
lightnefs and the hindrance of the fand, rolled flowly down the declivity, which was 
then obfcured by a {mall cloud of duft; and ftriking again{t each other produced nearly 
the fame found as is occafioned by large hail{tones falling on the roofs of houfes. Ina 
few moments after another explofion followed ; but this was a {mall one, without any 
fenfible noife, and the few pieces of lava that were thrown up rofe to but a {mall height, 
and fell back into the crater. ‘lwo minutes after a third eruption took place, with a 
much louder explofion than the firft, and a far more copious ejection of lava. The 
eruptions which | afterwards obferved, and which were innumerable in the fpace of three 
hours that | continued there, exhibited the fame appearances. 

Thele obfervations cauled me to doubt of the truth of an opinion to which I had in- 
clined before my arrival in the ifland. I mean the periodical intermiffions which tra- 
vellers afcribe to the eruptions of Stromboli, and which I fuppofed I had obferved in the 
night in my voyage trom Naples to Sicily. When from the bottom of this precipice I 
had the volcano and its fiery hail before my eyes, I do not indeed mean to affirm that it 
continually raged and thundered equally; but the intermiifons between its ejections 
were fo fhort that they rarely exceeded three minutes, though by the accounts of thefe 
travellers they are confiderably longer. Yet was | willing {till to fufpend my judgment, 
until | fhould have had a nearer view of the cratcr on the mountain itfelf.. 


The 
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The following night I returned to the fame place, perfuaded that I fhould Mee new 
objects to excite my admiration; and in fact, the fcene I beheld appeared to me as de- 
lightful and aftonifhing, as it was noble and majeftic. The volcano raged with more 
violent eruptions, and rapidly hurled to a great height thoufands of red-hot ftones, form- 
ing diverging rays in the air. ‘Thofe which fell upon the precipice, and rolled down it, 
produced a hail of ftreaming fire, which illuminated and embellifhed the fteep defcent, 
and diffufed itfelf around through a confiderable fpace. | 

But, independent of thefe ignited ftones, I remarked a vivid light in the air, which 
hovered over the volcano, and was not diminifhed when that was at reft. It was‘not 
properly flame, but real light reverberated by the atmofphere, impregnated by extra- 
neous particles, and efpecially by the afcending {moke. Befides varying im its intenfity, 
it appeared conftantly in motion, alcended, defcended, dilated, and contracted, but con« 
ftantly continued fixed to one place, that is, over the mouth of the volcano, and clearly 
fhewed that it was caufed by the conflagration within the crater, 

The detonations tn the greater eruptions refembled the diftant roar of thunder; in 
the more moderate the explofion of a mine ; and in the leaft they were fcarcely audible. 
Every detonation was fome feconds later than the ejection. This likewife was obferv- 
able by day. 

I eaane that night two hours on the water at this place, and the eruptions were fo 
frequent, and with fuch fhort intermiffions, that they might be faid to be continual. 

During both thefe vifits thick fhowers of fand and fine {coriz fell into the fea, and fal- 
fing on my hat, which was of oil-cloth, made a noife like a fmall hail. 

The five failors who had the care of the boat in which I was, and fome other natives 
of Stromboli who were with me, and whofe occupation frequently brought them to that 
part of the fea, told me that the volcano might now be confidered as very quiet ; affuring 
me that in its greater fits of fury red-hot {tones were frequently thrown to the diftance 
of a mile from the fhore, and that confequently at fuch times it was impoffible to remain 
with a boat fo near the mountain as we then were. Their affertion appeared to me 
fufficiently proved by a comparifon of the fize of the frayments thrown out in the exe 
plofions I now witnefled, with that of thofe which had been ejetted in feveral former 
eruptions. The firft (many cf which had been flopped at the botton of the precipice by 
other pieces of lava, and were fcoriaciuis lavas, approaching to a globofe form) were 
not more than three feet in dian eter; but many cf the fragments thrown out at other 
times, of fimilar quality to them, and which lay in large heaps on the fhore, were fome 
four fome five feet mm diameter, anc others even {till larger. 

Travellers have generally afferted that the volcano of Stromboli has for a long time 
difcharged its fury mto the fea, without caufing either alarm or injury to the inhabitants 
of theifland. The eruptions, however, fall equally on every fide around the valcano ; 
though at this place they only fall into the fea, and in that fenfe their afertion is well 
founded. 

- But the people of Stromboli, and indeed almoft all the inhabitants of the Folian 
iflands, entertain an opinion, equally amufing and paradoxical, by which they explain 
why that part of the fea which ts contiguous to the precipice is never filled up, notwith- 
ftanding the immenfe quantities of {tones which have bcen continually falling into it 
from time immemorial; where, inftead of a peninfula having been formed by thofe 
ftones, as miyht naturally have been expected, the fea 1s generally faid to have no bot- 
tom. To explain this appareat paradox, thefe good folks affirm, with the moft entire 
conviction that what they fay is true, that the flones of the volcano which fall into the 
fea are attracted again by the mountain through fecret paflages ; fo that there is a con- 
ftant circulation from the volcano to the fea, and the fea to the volcano, 

I did 
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I did not attempt to controvert their favourite hypothefis, which would have been 
to no advantage, and to no avail; but I caufed that part of the fea to be founded, and 
and found it a hundred and twenty-four feet deep, which, though it is not a great depth 
in the Mediterranean, is certainly, in this place, fomewhat furprifing ; as it was rather 
to be expected that the continual difcharge of {tones into it fhould have produced a little 
hill, which would at laft have emerged above the waves. : 

Thinking this an object deferving fome inquiry, 1 determined to make my obferva- 
vans on the fpot, and I flatter myfelf 1 have difcovered the true explanation of the difh- 
culty. ‘The ftones which have formerly been thrown into the fea by Stromboli, and 
and thofe which that volcano {till continues to eject, are of the fame kind; that is, as 
I have already faid, {coriaceous lava. Thefe, from their being porous and little co- 
hering in their internal {tructure, eafily crumble, and are converted into fand, as is. 
feen on the eaft anc’ north-eaft parts of the iflands ; and this feparation of parts is pro- 
duced by the fimple action of the elements of air and water, and the rolling of the pieccs 
over each other in their defcent. A fimilar trituration is effected at the place where 
the lava falls into the fea. The {teep defcent I have fo frequently mentioned is covered: 
with this pulverized lava quite to the fea-fhore. A part, therefore, of the fcoriz is. 
already reduced to powder before it touches the water ; and the remainder, which falls. 
into the fea in whole pieces, muft foon undergo the fame trituration, from the action of 
the waves which beat fo violently in various directions. 

I muit here repeat that the fea which furrounds the iflands of Lipari, and efpecially 
that part of it which wafhes Stromboli, is fubject to very frequent and very violent 
ftorms. The two times that I obferved the volcano from the fea, near the precipice, 
ae it was what the failors called a perfect calm, our boat was fo toffed that it was 
neceffary to make ufe of the oars to prevent its being carried from the place. This 
agitation of the water, likewife, extends here to a confiderable depth, as is fufficiently 
proved by feveral obfervations. ‘The inhabitants of Stromboli, befides nets, make ule 
of wheels, or a kind of wicker traps, to catch fifh. Into thefe they put flones, and fink 
them to the bottom, Icaving a fort of floating buoy to point cut where they lie, but 
to prevent their being carried away by the waves, in a ftorm, it is neceflary that they 
fhould be funk to the depth of a hundred and forty feet; otherwile they would be 
dafhed again{t the rocks under the water, and loft. As the depth, theretore, of that 
part of the fea mto which the fcoriz fall is lefs than this, that 1s, only a hundred and 
twenty-four feet, they muft, by the fhocks of the tempeftuous waves, no doubt, be foon- 
broken, reduced to fand, and carried away by the violence of the current. It is not, 
therefore, fo extraordinary, as it may at firft view appear, that this part of the fea fhould 
be fcarcely ever filled by the fcoriaceous lava which ts continually falling into it. 

I have faid, /carcely ever, becaufe 1 was told, by fome of the people of Stromboli, 
that about forty-four years ago the volcano threw out fuch an immenfe quantity of {coriz,. 
that it caufed a dry place, to ufe their exprcffion, m the fea. A kind of hill rofe above 
the waters, which remained from March to the following July, when it gradually dimi- 
nifhed, by the aétion of the waves, and at laft difappeared. ‘The hill was formed pre- 
cifely in that place where, according to the popular report, the fea has no bottom. 
This fa&t not only is agreeable to the hypvihefis I have offered, but is a {trong confirma- 
tion of its truth. 

The obfervations I had been able to maké on the volcano from the fea appeared to me: 
interefting and inftructive; but I flattered myfelf, thar more of its fecrets would be re. 
vealed to me, -if I made a nearer vifit to it, over the mountain itfelf, ‘Ihe way thither. 


lay on the eaft fide of the ifland, it being impoffible to approach it from the fea, ass 
rom 
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from the inceffant fhowers of heated ftones, and the infuperable precipices on both fides 
of the fteep and almoft perpendicular declivity. I began this journey on the qth of 
Otober, and was much encouraged by the ftate of the ores, to hoe I fhould fue- 
ceed according to my wifhes, as fearcely a fhade of fmoke covered the higheft points 
of the ifland. ‘Yo arrive there it was neceflary to make a journey of a mile and a half, 
reckoning from the fea-fhore. ‘The firft mile is not difagreeable, but the remainder of 
the way, though not dangerous, 1s very difficult; both from the extreme fteepnefs of 
the afcent, from the impediment of the fand, in which the lew finks almoft up to phe 
Knee at every {lep, and from the loofe and moveable fcorix, which render the fummit 
of the mountain extremely rugged and flippery. 

Having reached this fummit, I found myfelf on one of the two points which render 
Stromboli bifurcated, though, ‘when viewed ata diftance it appears conical. ‘Uhis fum- 
mit is fituated to the north-eaft; the other, which is fomewhat higher, inclines to the 
fouth-welt. As nearly as I al cflumate - the altitude of the latter above the fea 
was about a mile, 

To pals from one funimit to the other, we go over an extenfive plain, which appeared 
to me to deferve the moft attentive examination. We firft obferve white fumes, which 
uric from five apertures, not very diftant from each other. ‘Thefe fumes have a {trong 
fulphureous odour, and, gliding along the ground, are infufferable from their extreme 
heat. ‘The five apertures appear fprinkled over with fmall cryftals of fulphur, and mu- 
riate of ammoniac (fal-ammoniac). ‘The ground here isa mixture of fand and fcoriz , 
and the fand, as well below as on the furface, is moift, which may arife from two caufes, 
cither from the fubterraneous waters being raifed in vapour by the volcanic fire, as wa- 
ter conftantly accompanies burning volcanos; or from the union of the acid of fulphur 
with the humidity of the atmofphere. 

The ground in the vicinity of thefe fumes is very hot; and wherever a hole is made 
with a ftick, a new ftream of fmoke arifes, which is not fugitive but durable. If you 
{Lamp with the foot, a feeble kind of echoing found is heard, which I do not imagine 
to be occafioned by any {ubjacent gulf or abyfs, but only from the very loofe contex- 
ture of the ground, which is only compofed ‘of fand and very porous fcorie ; in the 
Jame manner as in feveral parts of the Apennines, where the ground is light and loofe, 
| have heard the fame kind of found on ftampiny with the foot. Tam, theretore, of 
opinion, that this hot fuming ground has a communicacion with the volcano, by narrow 
winding caviues which afford a paflage to the vapours. 

Proce: ling to the welt, over the plain which extends between the two fummits, an- 
other object arrefts ftill more the attention of the obierver. ‘The fummits themlelves 
have no crater, nor any vefliges of one; but thefe veltiges are fufhiciently evident on 
the fides of the plain; which here finks into a cavity, which may be about three hun- 
dred teet in length, from calt to weft, above two hundred in breadth, and one hundred 
and fixty in depth. The bottom is covered with fand and fcoria, not of a very ancient 
date, but the produce of the ejections of the prefent volcano, ‘The internal fides of the 
cavity, however, are not of thefe materials; they are formed of ftratas of lava which 
bear the molt evident marks of the highelt antiquity. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
this was the firft and largeft volcano of Stromboli, which formed the contexture of 

the ifland by its lavas, and which, in a great deyree, had been filled up and deftroyed 
by the earthy depofitions of the rain-watefs, the matter ejected mto it by the prefent 
volcano, and, perhaps, by tlte falling in of its own fides. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the direétion of the lavas, all of which appear to have dzfcended from the 
centre of the fummit;, and this direction, when I examined the. lower parts of the 
ifland, 
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ifland, induced me to conjecture that the principal volcano had formerly cxifted on the 
fummit. a is ; 

Thefe remaing of an ancient crater lie between two points of the mountain which were 
probably formed when the lava gufhed forth, in the fame manner as the volcano of 
Mente Roflo formed two diftin& hills. The bottom of this higher and more ancient 
crater of Stromboli, in two places, emits fumes, which do not difler in their quality from 
thofe that have been mentioned above. , 

Krom thefe two fummits the ejections of the prefent crater are diftin@ly obfervable, 
as it is not diftant more than half a mile tothe north; and we there evidently perceive 
that it lies about half way up the mountain, the edges obfcurely projecting, and form- 
ing a cliff. Here I was better able than on the fea to eftimate, by the eye, the height to 
which the ejected matter afcends ; and can affirm that, in the more violent eruptions, it 
rifes to the height of half a mile, or even highcr, as many of the ignited ftones were 
thrown above the higheft fummit of the mountain. They did not, however, reach me, 
but fell, partly on the precipice which defcends to the fea, and partly into and around 
the crater. ‘The ejections, indeed, which I call the moft violent, were certainly very 
moderate, compared with thofe which the two natives of Stromboli who ferved me as 
guides, ailured me they had witnefled, at other times, from that fummit, when, as they 
faid, we fhould not have been fafe at the diftance and height at which we were; and 
the numerous {coriz around us, the produce of former eruptions, fully confirmed the 
truth of what they afierted. ‘They likewife deferved attention when they affirmed that, 
at thofe times, the flones were thrown to more than a mile in height. 

From the fummit of Stromboli I defcended about a quarter of a mile down the moun- 
tain towards the volcano, and took my ftation on an eminence where I had a much more 
ditinct view of the crater, and every eruption ; and was more than ever convinced that 
the intermiffions which have been fo frequently and pofitively afcribed to it do not exift. 
‘Lhe explofions fucceeded each other with fuch rapidity, that there was rarely the interval 
of three or four minutes between any two. ‘Lhey, however, differed greatly in their 
firenpth, whicn has probably occafioned the miftake of travellcrs relative to ihe inter- 
miffions of Stromboli. ‘The highett ejections, as 1 have already faid, did not rife lefs 
than half a mile in height ; while the loweft did not reach the height of fifty feet, and 
the matter fell back into the crater. Between the greatelt and the leaft there were ejece 
tions without number; and the intenfity of the found correfponded to the quality of the 
ejection. At a confiderable diitance from the volcano the moderate and {maller erup- 
tions, with their accompanying detonations, were not perceptible, but the greater only ; 
which not being fo frequent, may eaftly induce us to form the falfe opinion that this 
burning mountain has confiderable intervals of repofe. But when we approach nearer, 
we diftintly perceive the difference of the ejections, and the error of fuch a fuppofition. 
Nor can the fac 1 obferved be confidered as accidental, fince the two guides I took 
with me, who are accuftomed to condutt {trangers to this place, as well as other natives 
of Stromboli, who frequently pafs that way to cut wood, all agreed that the erup- 
tions of this volcano are continual though they are fometimes ftronger and fometimes 
weaker. | . 

Ata diflance, there was avery perceptible interval betwecn the appearance of the 
eruption and the detonation ; but here, the difference of: time between them was fcarcely 
any. The fragments of lava, as they flew, prgduced a hnling found ; and many of them 
acquired in the air a globofe figure, an evident proot of their fluidity 5 but before they 
came to the ground they were hardened, retaining the fame figure, while they bounded 
down the cliffs and precipice. From the little eminence on which I ftood 1 could in part 
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difcover the internal fides of the crater, though I could not fee far into it; but appear- 
ances feemed to indicate that it could not be very deep; for, attentively obferving the 
fragmerits of lava that fell again immediately inte the crater, I remarkéd that almoft as 
féen as they had entered it L heard the found produced by their collifion again{t the 
fubflance on which they fell. This found refembled that which would be caufed fhould 
Water, or rather fome denfer fluid, be ftruck with a number of ftaves or poles, Buz of 
this phenomenon, and others more deferving notice, I fhall treat prefently more at 
length, when I conie io {peak of other fecrets of the volcano which were difclofed byea 
nearer approach. 
’ Here it is preper to notice the furnes which exhale from this mountam, as they have 
an immediate relation to the volcano. "Though when I obferved them from the fea 
they appeared to ine of little importance, when I faw them from the {ummit and body 
of the mountain they exhibited a thick cloud, feveral miles in length, exhaling a {trong 
finell of fulphur, which, however, was not incommodious to me, us they were raifed fe. 
veral poles above the furtace of the ground. ‘This cloud entirely obfcured the fun, was 
black in the middle, but v hitifh at the edgcs, and more or Iefs clear according to the 
different inclinations, refrancencies, and rcfleCions of the light. It appeared to me 
that this immenfe mafs of {mol.e extended more than a mile in height. Though it con- 
tinually iffued in a confiderable quentity, its volume did not increale, fince as much was 
diffipited in the upper regions vt the air, as rofe from the earth. It derived its origin 
from a threefold fource. Firft, as often as the crater threw up ftones, a cloud of grey 
{moke immediately arofe, which was thick in proportion as the ejection was violent and 
copious. Secondly, to the weft of the crater, and ata little diffance from it, are fome 
obfcure apertures, through which arife, like white clouds, not lefs than a hundred and 
fifty ftreams of fmoke, which, though they are diflinct at firit, mingle as they rife, 
and form one cloud. 

Laftly, to the eaft of thecrater, there is a largé and deep cavern from which afcends 
a column of dark and very thick fmoke, about twelve feet in diameter, which at that 
time, from the ftillnefs of the air, arofe perpendicularly, movinz in large circles 
through a confiderable fpace, and afterwards infenfibly rarefying as it removed to a dif- 
tance. This cavern while I was there threw out no {tones, nor had it ever been known 
to do fo, as my guides affured me, though it had always emittcd a prodigious quantity 
of fmoke. - The caufes, therefore, of this fmoky cloud weie thefe three, of which the 
firft and third are cortinual, and the fecond ats as often as the crater ejects its burning 
matter: norcan there be any doubt that they are all three conneéted with the volcanic 
gulph which makes its greateft difcharge from the mouth of the crater, and a much 
finalter from cach of the fides. 

Not fatisfied with the obfervations I had already made, my curiofity impelled me to 
attempt further difeoveries. From the pointed rock on which I flood, I could only fce 
the edgcsof the infide of the crater. Icoufidered, therefore, wl.cther it might notbe 

ible to obtain a fight of the lower parts likewife; and, looking round wie, I per. 
ceived a {mall cavern, hollowed in the rock, very near the gulph of the volcano, into 
which the reck above prevented the entrance of any burning flones, fh suld they be 
thrown fo far. It was likewife fo elevated, that from it the crater was open to my view. 
I théreforé haftencd to take my flation in this cavity, taking advantage of one of the 
very fhort intervais between the cruptions, To my great fatisfaction, my expedations 
were corupletely fulfilled; Icoyld here look down into the very bowels of the volcano, 
and Truth and Nature, ftood, as it were, unveiled before me. The following is the 
de'cription of thg objects which prefented themfelves to my wondering eyes. : 
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The edges of the crater, which is of a circular form, and not more than three.hun- 
dred and forty feet in circumference, are compofed of a confufed mixture of lavas, feo. 
rie, and-fand. -The internal fides contraét as they defcend, and affume the fhape of a 
truncated inverted cone. Thefe fides, from the eaft to the fouth, have only a gentle 
declivity, but in the other parts, they are very fteep. In many places, they appeared in- 
crufted over with yellow fubflances, which I imagine to be the muriate of ammoniac 
(fal ammoniac) or fulphur. 

e crater, toa certain height, 1s filled with a liquid red-hot matter, refembling melted 
brafs, and which is the fluid lava, This lava appeared to be agitated by two difting mo- 
tions; the one inteltine, whirling, and tumultuous; and the other, that by which it isim- 
pelled upwards. This motion in particular merited to be examined with attention. The 
Jiquid matter is raifed, fometimcs with more and fometimes with lefs rapidity within the 
crater, and when it has reached the diftance of twenty-five or thirty fect, from the up- 
per edge, a found is heard not unlike a very fhort clap of thunder; while at the fame 
moment a portion of the lava, feparated into a thoufand peices, is thrown up, with inde- 
{cribable fwiftnefs, accompanicd with a copious eruption of fmoke, afhes, and fand. 
A few moments before the report, the fuperficies of the lava is inflated, and covered 
with large bubbles; fome of which are feveral feet in diameter, which bubbles prefently 
burft, and, at the fame inftant, the detonation and fiery fhower take place. After the 
explofion, the lava within the crater finks, but foon again rifes as before, and new tu- 
mours appear, which again burft and produce new explofions. When the lava finks, 
it produces little or no:found; but when it rifes, and efpecially when it begins to be 
inflated with bubbles, it is accompanied with a found, fimilar, in proportion to the dif. 
ference of magnitude, to that of a liquor boiling vchemently in a caldron. 

I remained in this cavity, which fo conveniently fheltered me from danger, an hour a 
a quarter; during which time, befidcs the obfervations I have already {tated, I was en. 
abled to make the following: : 

Every ejection, however {mall, was not only accompanied by an explofion, but was 
proportionate to it in its intenfity. Hence, as the {tones which are only thrown to the 
height of ten or twenty yards above the crater, are not vifible to the eye at a diftance, 
fo neither is the detonation, by which fuch ejections are accompanied, fenfible to the 
ear. 

In the fmaller and moderate cjections, the ftones fell back into the crater, and at their 
collifion with the fluid lava produced, as, I have already faid, a found fimilar to that of 
water ftruck by a number of ftaves; but in the greater ejections, a confiderable quan- 
tity of them always fell without the mouth; though that lying low, and furrounded 
with heights, the greater part of them rolled again into it. Here, however, we muft 
except that fide of the crater which lies immediately over the precipice before defcribed, 
fince there every ftone which fell without the crater bounded down the declivity, and 
defcended to the fea, When I viewed this precipice from the water, it appeared to me 
to terminate in a point; but here [ diftin€tly perceived, that, where it reached the vol- 
cano, it was more than fixty feet in breadth. 

- The rednefs of thel arger ignited ftones, (which were only picces of fcoriaceous lava,) 
was vifible in the air, notwith{tanding the light of the fun. Many of them clafhed 
againft each other and were broken, which happened only when they were at a certain 
height; for, when they were nearer to the vofcano, they frequently adhered, on touch- 
ing each ether, “in confequence of the fluidity they ‘retained. The lava of the 
crater, when it rofe or fell, emitted but little fmoke; but a great quanuty when it 
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The fmoke iffued from its fiffures, but almoft immediately difappeared after the’ ex- 
plofion. It might be compared to the {moke produced by the firing of gunpowder, and 
which ‘appears and difappears with the flafh.. This {moke appeared to'me extraneous 
to the lava; at leaft, the fragments of the latter neither fmoke as they fly in the air,. 
nor after they have reached the ground. | ee 

In confequence of the alternate rifing and finking of the lava, according as it is in- 
flated or makes its difcharge, the depth of the cratér cannot be confidered as conftant. 
When the lava is at its height, it may be about five and twenty or thirty feet deepy and 
when it has fubfided, about forty or fifty; the greatett rifing of the lava may, therefvre, 
be eftimated at about twenty feet. 

Tf we attentively examine the edges of the crater, we can difcover no figns that the 
lava has ever overflowed the brink, much lefs that it has poured a torrent down the 
fteep fide of the mountain. : 

Though the ejections of the larger and heavier ftones have fhort intermiffions, thofe 
of the leffer and lighter have fearcely any. Did not the eye perceive how thefe fhowers 
of ftones originate, it would be fuppofed that they fell from the thy: the noife of the 
more violent eruptions refembing that of thunder, and the darknefs occafioned by the 
mounting cloud of f{moke, prefeut the image of a tempeft. | 

Such were the phenomena of the volcano of Stromboli, which I obferved with the 
utmolt conventence from the ftation I have defcribed. ‘Though it is impoffible perfedly 
to pourtray fuch aflonifhing {cenes by any drawing ; the veprefentation I have given in 
the plate of a part of Stromboli, may enable the reader to form a more adequate idea 
of the principal objects. 

In this piate A AA reprefents the vaft column of finoke which, to the eaft of the 
mountain, iffues from a deep and fpacious cavern, moving directly upward. BBB, the 
numerous flreams of fmoke arifing on the oppofite fide, above which Iam myfelf re- 
prefented, ftanding in the cavity of the rock which I have deferibed, and looking down 
op the fhowers of fiery matter ¢j-ed from the mouth of the crater, which has an- 
opening in front fo afford a view of the internal parts of the crater and the fiery ejeo- 
tions. A part of the latter are reprefented as faliing at the top of the precipice which 
joins to the edges of the volcano, down which they bound, and precipitate into the fea. 

To the appearances already deicribed, which ] obferved by day, | fhall add others 
that prefented themfelves by night; the cavity in the rock, which 1 have before men. 
tioned, affording me the convenience to make my obfervations, hkewife at that time, 
‘ain-perfect fecurity. 

The furfuce of the burning lava within the crater never emitted any fenfible flame, 
not even when the bubbles upon it burft with an explofion ; but it fhone with a glow- 
ing vivid Heht, and refembled, i. its appearance, melted glafs in a furnace. From 
this furface the light diffufed itfelf around, and fhot upwards, but with irregularity, 
fometimes rifing and fometimes falling, according, as it appeared. to me, the lava itfdlt 
_rofe or funk. . 

_» This light in the air became more vivid at every ejection of ignited ftones; and was 
-ikewife increafed in intenfity by the quantity of {parks that accompanied each ejection 
which were produced, in part, from the breaking of a number of the ftones, in their 


clathing ‘again{t each other. 


Such was the appearance of the volcano during the night ; but while I was obferving 
it in my fecure recefs, and contemplating the aftonifhing fpectacle, an. unexpected phe- 
nomenon excited in. me much. more alarm than pleafure. The eruptions of the-val-_ 
cano fuddenly*ceafed, the boiling lava fank lower than ufual, without again rifing, aod 
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Joft its. vivid glowing rednefs; while at the fame time the numerous ftreams of {moke, 
#0 the welt.of the volcano, which before rofe in filence, began to iffue with 2 loud hift- 
ing found, and the apertures from which they exhaled to thine with a bright colour of 
fire. I: know nothing to which the found produced by the iffuing of thefe fumes can 
be more properly compared than the oe of large bellows into a furnace by which 
metals are melted ; fuch as I have feen at Zalatna in Tranfylvania, and Schemnitz, and 
Krermnitz, in Hungary ; except that thefe volcanic bellows roared a hundred times louder,. 
and almoft deafened the ear. | | | 
. The unexpected change within the crater# and my nearnefs to thofe fumes, which, 
as they abounded with highly noxious fulphureous vapours, I feared might have mif- 
chievous effects, alarmed me fo much, that I was on the point of abandoning a place 
which appeared fo dangerous, and feeking fafety in flight; had not the guides encou- 
‘raged me to ftay, afluring me, from their repeated experience, that my fears were: 
groundlefs. ‘ ‘The burning matter which boils within the cavern,” faid one of them, 
« always contains a great quantity of air. This air has at prefent left the tive, and paf- 
fed through fubterraneous pafiages to thofe apertures from which the fmoke ‘tues, and 
which we call re/piri (vent-holes’ becaufe there the air from the fire finds vent. But 
there is nothing to tear: the noife of thefe vent-holes will foon ceafe, and the crater boil: 
and throw out burning matter as before.” 

My companion gave me this account in fuch a manner as fhewed he had himfelf no 
idea of danger, and the event happened precifely as he foretold. In a very fhort time 
the furnes and the volcano returned to their former flate. My two guides afterwards af- 
fured me that this appearance very rarely happened, and when it did was never of long 
duration, From this difcourfe, and other converfation which 1 had with them after- 
wards, 1 perceived that thefe two natives of Stromboli were better acquainted than any 
ether perfon with the fecrets of their volcano, and the explanation they had given me of 
the phenomenon I had witnefled, appeared to me extremely judicious 

I think it cannot be doubted that the bubbles which arife in the Nquid lava, and burft 
with an explofion, are generated by an elaftic fluid there collected and confined, which 
being dilated by the ftrong adtion of the fire, and incapable eafily to difengage itfelf 
from the tenacious lava, violently burfts it, and rufhes above the crater, producing at 
the fame time a detonation ence originate the fhowers of cjeéted matter, which are 
more or lefs copious, and rife toa greater or lefs height, in proporticn to the greater or 
lefs quantity and ftrength o' this fuid; which efcaping, at every explofion, from the: 
upper parts of the lava, thcfe fink, and again rife when they have received a freth fupply. 
Suppofing, then, the fource of the fluid confined, from time to time, within the hquid 
lava, to be inexhauitible, we fhall eafily perceive that the eruptions muft be inceflant.. 
If from the extreme tenacity of the lava, its want of fuffcient fluidity, or any other un- 
known caufe, it fhould be unable to burlt it, and open itfelf a paffage within: the crater, 
it will make its way through the fubterraneous channels to thole apertures from which 
the fumes afcend, through which it will iffue, with confiderable noife, till the obitacle 
it met with in the lava be removed. In fuch a cafe the lava will fink without again rif-. 
-ing during; this interval, and will lofe its fiery rednefs. from being no longer urged by 
the energyjof the elaftic fluid; while, from the contrary reafon, the apertures from. 
which the fumes iffue will acquirea glowing rednefs, becaule the fluid efcapes through: 
‘them with violence. | . | | 
Such were the ideas which floated in my mind, whea, the night being confiderably 
advanced, I returned home, with my imagination ftrongly imprefled with the objects I 
had. feen.  Thefe ideas I afterwards, in a cooler moment,, recalled so a rigor ee aaa 
Oe, a fig Ge ee ee a  gunations. 
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mination, enquiring, efpecially, what might be the nature of volcanic gales, not only 
of fuch ag are impnfoncd in the liquid lavas of Stromboli, but of thale «which are infe 
patable from other burning volcanos; as likewife in what manner they ad, to produce 
the ejections; objects which appar to me to be at once new and highly interefling. 
‘Thele enquiries produced a number of obfervations and connefted experiments, which 
it will be more proper to prefent the reader in another part of the work than in this 
place; both becaule they regard volcanos in general, and becaufe to detail and explain 
them would lead ine too far trom my prefent fubject, which isto fpeak of the objeés I 
obferved in this volcanic country. As I flave, therefore, piven fome account of the 
nature and conformation of Strombuli, and the melt remarkable phenomena of its 
volcano, I fhill proceed to defcribe, in the fullowing chapter, the different fubitances 
of which this ifland is compofed. 


CHAP. XI. — sTRoMBOLI, CONTINUED, 


The component fubftances of this ifand are [ccria, lavas, tufas, pumic.s, and fpecular iron— 
Three kinds cf foorie.—The firjt kind has fom degree of vitrification. — Stron boli pro- 
duces no true vitrifications or enamels—The name of pumice not fuitable to this kind of 
feoria.— Its ejection, and the figure which it fometines takes in the air.—Second kind of 
feoria, for which Stromboli is remarkable.—Hs decompofition where the acid fulphureous 
vapours prevail be fubjiances thrown out of Stromboli more aéted on by the fire, than 
thofe ejecled by other volcanos.—T he adlivity of the fircs of Stromboli has long remained 
the fame — Falfe opinion of fome, that volcanic glafj:s derive their origin from re-melted 
lavas. Third kind of feoriaa—All thefe three kinds of feorie criginally porphyry with 
a horn fione bafe.— Enumeration of the differcnt lavas of Stromboli. - Its tufas and pu- 
mices.— Specular iron.—Dangercus fituation in which the latter is found—Hs eryftalli- 
zation, beauty, and variety.— Flakes of fulphate of lime (fclenite or gyp/um) incruft_fome 
of thefe cryftallizations, which confft of very thin leaves of iron faficrcd on cach other— 
Har dnefs, and, at the fanie time, fragility of this iron.— Change produced in it, when 
expofed to the fire of the furnace, and that excited by oxygenous gus (ai phigifticated air ). 
— Decompofed lava the mairix of this fpecular irtn—Canfe of this deccmpifilion.— Come 
parifon between this fpecular sron difeovcred by the auther, and that noticed by others in 
volanic matters. —T his foccular tron produced in the dry way.— Karencfs of it in volcas 
nic countrics.—Sulphurcous acids produce no change mm the iron of Str.”..0lie— Its anti- 
guity — The s/land of Stromboli formed by rocks of porphyry, melied by fubterranceus con- 
flagrations, and thrown up by the joa Differcat porphyries of ccuntries not voleanc ox 
pofed to the fire of the furnace, to compare the changes caufed in then by that with thofe 
produced by the-volcanic firre—The cpoch of the firft conflacrations +f Strenvolt anterior 
to all hiftory.— Few notices left of them by the ancients. -- Sit abe’s cccounts of Stronboh 
and Volcano, —The eruptions of the latter mountain muft bare teen mire frequent and 
Jfronger, in the time of that geographer, than at prefint.—Vind «lich, vecurding to 
Diodorus Siculus, blew from thefe two iflands.— Miftale of Gacerius, that in bis time 
the crater of Stromboli was at the funimit of the mountain. - The moft ancient epoch of the 
conflagration of Stromboli, known to us from hiftory, anterior to ihe Chriftian era by about 
290 years.——Enguiries relative to the matters which have fo long maintain ed this con 
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THE fubftanges of which this iand is formed, at leaft fo far as I have been able to 
difcover, are fcoria, lavas, pumices, and f{pecular iron; as likewifc the fand of whith f 
have 
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; have fufficiently fpoken in the preceding chapter. Of the feoriz there are three kinds : 
the firft is extremely light, of a dark grey colour, and on it the violence of the fire has. 
taken moft effed! ‘Some fmall pieces are coated over with a true varnith of glafs; the 
others in general confift of femi-tranfparent vitreous threads, fome-of which are as fine 
as the threads of a fpider’s web. We may, therefore, conclude that the matter wasin a 
flate of femi-vitrification, when its parts were feparated by the ela(tic fluids, and rendered 
extremely porous ; but that fome of it, infead of feparating, lengthened into threads, 
which hardened on its contact with the air. We perceive likewife, that only a degree 
more of heat was neceflary to render the vitrification complete. ; | | 
Of the various bodies ejected by the volcano of Stromboli, this kind of fcoria appears 
to be that on which it has acted with moft effect. It has not, however, been changed 
into a true glals, if we except fome pieces of very inconfiderable fize. “The conflagration 
of Stromboli has never, therefore, arrived at this degree of violence, as I could not find 
throughout the whole ifland either vitrifications or enamels. ‘The natives themfelves 
indced iufficiently fatisfied me of their non-exiftence, as thofe of the neighbouring ifland 
of Lipari are well known to the inhabitants of all the Eolian ifles, under the common: 
name of ferizzi. . 
But may not the fcoria here defcribed as in a great degree filamentous, be confidered’ 
asa {pecies of pumice? I certainly do not perceive in it the diftinguifhing charaterittics,. 
for the fibrous quality alone is not fuficient. 1 conclude, therefore, that when any 
flone, in confequence of the aciicn of volcanic fires, paffes into the Ttate of pumice, cer- 
tain determinate conditions are required, either in it. or ia the degree of heat to which 
it is expofed, or perhaps in both, which are not yet fufficiently known to volcanic natu- 
ralifts, nutwithftanding the attention they have beftowed on the fubject. Of this the 
prefent fcoria may furnifh an example The {tone which was its bafe, by the aGion 
of fire, had been diffolved into lava within the crater ; and this lava by the aétion of 
elaltic fluids, and probably by that likewife of fulphur, has become a filamentous fub- 
ftance, and as its filaments are vitreous, appears: to fhew an immediate difpofition to 
change into pumice ; but it was not formed by nature to become that fubftance, as ap- 
pears by the imall pieces which have aflumed the thin vitreous coating. Were the fires 
of Stromboli more violent and powerful, the {tones which are melted and thrown out. 
would pais from the itate of fcoria to that of perfect glafs, without firft acquiring the 
nature of pumice. , 
The fcoriz of this kind are never thrown by the volcano in large pieces to any great 
diftance, from the great eafe with which they break and pulverize. Se ee 
It is worthy of remark, that not a few pieces of thefe fcoriz incline to a cylindricat 
figure, and that their filaments are parallel to the axis of the cylinder. Both thefe ef- 
fects, in my opinion, may be attribured to the projectile impetus received from the elaftic 
fluids when forced from the lava m the crater; thofe pieces not having had time to 
tike a globular form, both from their fuddén cooling and coagulation in the air, and 
from the {mallnefs of their fize. - | oo 4 
’ I thall now proceed to {peak of the’ fecond kind of fcoria, I mean that for which 
Stromboli is celebrated, and of which its ejeétions principally confift. This fpecies in 
its external appearance has no cflential difference from the former ; butvits {pecific gra- 
vity is nearly three times as great, it is not at all fibrous, and-only exhibits the flightelt 
figns of a beginning vitrification. In other refpetts, like the greater part of {cortz, it 
is not only rough, {cattere: over with tumours and irregular figures, and every where — 
{eorified ; but it is full of vacuities of round, oblong, and other forms. The la rgeft of | 
thefe ave about half a inc in length, and the flict almoltinyiibles They extend 
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through pyery, part .of the fcoria quite to the innermoft fabRanee, even in the largeft 
piecesyiand in the centre of fome they are found, moxe numerous apd large, Hence 
it appears that a univerfal eflerveicence of the elaltic duids mult havet.prevailad in the 
ubftance of thefe-fcorie while they were in a fluid flate. The internal. @ ofeach 
af thefe cavities is, as it were, coated with a dull dark-red varnith, while.the ‘reft of the 
feoria is ‘black. To difcover the vifible charadteriftics of this fcoria, it mnil'be examined 
with a lens in the recept fraQures: we then perceive that the grain is not very fine, 
without brilliancy, and Of a uniform texture. Its hardnefs is moderate, its fracture ir- 
regular, it gives fome {parks with fteel, emits a weak earthy odour, and attradis the mage 
netic needle at the diftance of halfaline. Thefe exterior marks afford ground to believe 
that this fcoria has for its bafe the horn-ftone ; and its cémponent principles confirm 
the fuppofition beyond contradiGtion. 

This bafe however, is not homogeneous, fince it contains feltfpars and fhoerls. On 
examining it with attention, we perceive that it is interfperfed with a gredt number of 
{mall white fpots, which form a-remarhabie contrait with the black ground on which 
they appear. By having recourfe to the aid of the lens, we difcover that thele {pots are 
fcales of feltfpar. As they are quite flat, wherever they are viewed in the fracture, they 
appear about the thicknefs of a line, but longer when feen ona flat furface. 

The number of the fhoerls contained in this fcoria is very confiderably lefs than that 
of the feltfpars, but they are much larger. They are of a black colour, and in figure 
prifms, the length of many of which is five lines, and the breadth two. _ It is, however, 
very difficult to extra& entire prifms from the fcoria, on account of the tenacity with 
which they adhere to it. 

They may be obtained much more eafily in certain low bottoms near the crater, 
where they may be found feparated from the fcoria, the {mall fragments of which are 
there accumulated in great quantities. Detached fhoerls may there be found little al- 
tered by the atmu!phere and clements; many of them indeed fractured and mutilated, 
but fome few entire, and {lill preferving their prifmatic figure, which is octohedrous, 
and terminated by two pyramids *. They will {carcely cut glafs, and confequently can- 
not be very hard. Their appearance is vitreous, and they feem as uninjured as when 
they were in the rock, their primitive matrix. 

fides the felt{pars and fhoer's, thefe {coriz contain various other fimall ftones, which 

I at firft doubted whether [ fhould confider as another {pecies of fhoerls, or as what have 
been called volcanic chryfolites. They haye the tranfparency of glafs, and are of beau. 
tiful colours. -Some are of a fine grafs green, others of a deeper emerald green, and 
others of a mixture of green and yellow. Some of thefe qualities, which.are common 
to chryfolites, and to certain {pecies of fhoerls, caufed me to doubt, when I firft exa- 
_ mined them, whether I fhould cfafs ‘them with the former or the latter. But befides 
_ that I could not difcover that they had-any, regular figure, the eafe with which they were, 
— fuled with the blow-pipe, determined me rather to confider them as fhoerls. 
2 From the ob/crvations that have already been made, it feems clear that thefe two {pe- 
s of {cori are of the nature yi porphyry, as they are compofed of a horn-ftone in 
sich feltipars and fhoerls are incorporated t. 


Leg 4 M ‘ * , % 

‘* ‘fhe original ha * two dihedrous pyramide” (d ¢ piramidi viedre), But (as the German tranilator ha 

rightly tndyked) ihe has évetMeen a pyramel with aly tivo fidis 2 I have, therefore, with bun, oaitted' 
wileb rik have heed inferred by fome @iftakémT. \. ; an 
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But before f dilmifs this fecond kind of feoria, I muft make one more obfervation on 
it, ‘Some pieces of this feoria lay near the apértures, from which the ftreamsof fmoke 
I have atready nfentioned arofe to the weft ‘of the voltano. 1 collected’ {ome of thefe, 
which had almoft flopped up one of the ofifices through which the fumes iffued, and 
which confequently was ftrongly acted on by them. Thefe pieces had undergone 
changes fimitar to thofé of the lavas of Solfatara. They had loft their black colour, 
were covered with fight-yellowith cruft, and were become fqgfoft that they might be 
cut with a knife. The fhoerls, however, in the part where is alteration ‘had taken 
place, had undergone no change. But the fu'phureous acid which had a@ted on this 
{coriay befides having in part decompofed it, had ltkewife produced in its cavities {mall 

‘agprepates of fulphate of alumine Gut and fulphate of lime (gypfum). This obfer- 

vation ] have had an opportunity of making, not on voleanic products long fince decom- 
pofed, which decompofition there is every reafon to believe mult have been effected by 
the means of fulphureous acids; but, inftructed by nature herfelf, on a produé& a&tu- 
ally undergoing decompofition, and thus prefenting an inconteftable proof of the power 
of thefe acids to decompofe fuch fubftances. 

I have denominated the principal matters ejected by Stromboli, and on which I have 
hitherto treated, fcoria ; though, according to the judicious and juft remark of M.Do. 
Jomicu, thefe differ from lavas only in having undergone greater alteration within the 
volcano, having been more inflated, and acquired a furface more rugged, and of a more 
irregular form ; and fuch precifely is the appearance of the ftones thrown out by Strom- 
boli. I am aware, however, that the difference of thefe circumftances is not intrinfic and 
effential ; and that, therefore, what I have termed fcoria may be likewife called lava, only 
more changed in the volcano, fince it is in fubftance the fame matter melted by the fire, 
and differently modified by the elaftic gafes, I think, notwithftanding, that I have ex- 
prefled myfelf with fufficient propriety, when, in the laft chapter, I faid that the lava 
fwelled, funk, burft, and was thrown up into the air, though I have afterwards called 
the congealed pieces of it fcoriz, fince they poffefs the charaGteriftics of that fubftance. 

With refpect to the matters that ferment and boil up in the crater of Stromboli, I 
fhall here make a remark which may deferve confideration. This volcano, befides the 
fingularity of having been in a continual ftate of eruption from time immemorial, has 
alfo this other, that the fubftances it ejects are more repeatedly acted on by the fires of 
its crater than in other volcanos, The latter being fituated at the fummit of fteep moun- 
tains, having once thrown out their ignited ftones beyond the edges of the fiery gulf, 
never receive them again, as they pour headlong down their fides. But the crater of 
Stromboli is fituated half-way up the mountain, and furrounded, except only on the fide 
which faces the north, by fteep precipices; fo that, befides the fcoria: which are thrown 
up perpendicularly, and fall again immediately into it, great quantities which are thrown 
beyond its edgesroll down the declivities, and return again into it. When we confider, 
therefore, how many ages this recurrence of burning matters into the volcano has con- 
tinued, we might expect that from the continued action of the fire they mult approach 
very near to a vitreous nature, or rather be changed into perfeé glafs; yet this is by 
no means the fact. I caufed a quantity of feoria to be dug up from the depth of eight 
feet, at no great diftance from the mouth of the crater, and found it exactly refemble 
that on the furface, though it muft have been ejected fo long.a time before. It is like- 
wife tq be remarked that the thoerlsin the recent {corize are as entire, and as completely 

lized, as thofe in the moft ancient. an i 

Thefe obfervations are a certain, and, in my opinion, elegant proof that the activity 
of the fire has never been, in former ages, either greater or lefs than it 1s at prefent, 
. VOLs Ve 9 Wot 
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Not lefs, finee then the fufion of the matters in the crater would not-bave taken place, 
and confequently there would have been no eruptions; nox greater, (at leafl not in any 
confiderable degree, ) otherwife the fcorize would have beex completely vitrified, and the 
fhoerls fufed, as we find them by our common fires when intenfe. — 

Hence likewile appears what little foundation there is for the opinion of fome natura- 
lifts, who have fuppofed that volcanic glafles owe their origin to the refufion of lavas ; 
fince, as we have ae har true glafs has ever been thrown out by Stromboli, notwith- 
ftanding the multiplie@¥efufions of the ejeéted {coriz, or {coriaceous lavas, if any fhould 
choofe to call them by that name *. 

Bat it is time to confider the third fpecies of fcoria. This properly belongs to the 
ancient volcano, and is found, on removing the fand, at a {mall depth, on the ealt fide of 
the ifland, a little above the foot of the mountain. It is difpofed in ftrata formin 
one body with the fubjacent lavas, which at fome diftant period flowed from the fummut 
of Stromboli into the fea. The inhabitants make great ufe of this fcoria to build their 
houfes, as it is very firm and very light, which li Thtnele arifes from the fmall quantit 
of matter it contains in proportion to its bulk, and its great poroufnefs. As the parti- 
tions which feparate the cells or pores are very thin, it is difficult properly to examine 
this fcoria, which bears the marks of the higheft antiquity. After as attentive an exa- 
mination as I could beftow, I difcovered in it black fhoerls and white feltfpars. The 
body of its fubftance does not differ, that I could perceive, from that of the other two 

kinds. 

Having thus defcribed the three kinds of fcorize of Stromboli, though I do not mean 
to fay that other enquirers may not difcover more [pecies, I fhall next proceed to enu- 
merate and defcribe the lavas, which, for the fake of order, I fhall divide into porous 
and folid, beginning with the former. 

I. This lava forms an afcent of fome hundred paces, to the weft of the ifland. The 
eye does not hefitate'a moment to recognize it as a produ not at all differing in fub- 
{tance from the fecond fpecies of {coria. It has the fame ground, confiftence, and co- 
lour; and contains the fame feltfpars and fhoerls, both of which are in like manner un- 
mutilated, and have the fame cryitallization. It likewife g:ves {parks, in the fame man- 
ner, with fteel. But the fize and number of its cavities or pores is lefs, the folid parts 
ure mgre {mooth, nor have they in their grain that irregularity which appears to be in- 
feparable from fcorix. We might therefore fuppofe that it is the produce of the prefent 
volcano; nor fhould I obje& to that fuppofition, were the courfe of the lava on that 
fide ; but I find it is dire&ted towards the fummit of the mountain, where there is every 
reafon to believe the greater volcano anciently was fituated. I am therefore of opinion 
that this was its fource. " 

HJ. This lava‘ts lefe porous. The gram bas fomewhat of a filiceous appearance, It 
is fmooth to the touch, and gives fparks plentifully with fteel. It contains but few fele- 
{par feales, but innumerable fhoerls. It lies on the fouth fide of the mountain, in large 
fingle ftones. . 

.' Hi. The difference between this lava and that of No. II. is but fmall, and confifts in 
' itp greater porofity, and a feeble argillaceous odour. This lava is found feattered over 
theifland. The petrofilex is the bale of both thefe lavas, . 


{Wich sefpect to the matters ejeGted by Stromboli which satel and do not vitrify, it may perhaps be 


hid ¢ thie does not happen, becaufe they have not calorie to become glafs, but from the 
ef thdfe ch which, orginal from the horn-fone, only prodwee: fcorification, and that ake 
quant : } * 


* ea ° t " 
This reatoning, wey at Grlt view appear plaufible, but is fulliciently eefated by the ealy vittification of 
thele fenriz io Ae furnace, as we thall ice prefently. us : : 1 fall 
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* Ydhdlt now fpeak of the folid lavas, which I fo term, not becaufe they are without 
pores, bat becaule their pares are fo minute that they efcape the eye. 

:'E "This lava; nbtwithftanding its folidity, is friable, and gives {parks feebly with Qecl, 
It abounds in feltfpars, and {till more in fhoerls. It is of a dark-grey colour; its bafe 
is horn-ftone, and confequently it emits an earthy odour. 

* I. Phis fecond fpecies of folid lava is ftill more friable than the former, and it has 
a confiderable argillaceous odour. It contains no fhoerls, but fo abounds in feldfpars 
that they occupy more than one third of its mafs, and are eality ditinguifhed, as they 
are of a fhining whitenefs on a brown ground. ‘Their lamelle are diftributad equally 
through its whole contexture. I collected both this !ava, and that of No. I. from feve- 
ral currents of it on the fouth-eaft fide of Stromboli. 

Hil. J am in doubt whether I ought to call this ftone a lava, as it is a porphgry of a 
bedutiful dark-red colour, which changes to a black as foon as it is expofed to the acti- 
vity of the furnace. The place, likewife, in which I found it, contributes to increafe 
my doubts. This was a hill of tufa forming a large inclined ftratum, on the fouth-eaft 
fide of the ifland, within which it is found in large maffes. Iwas led, therefore, to con- 
yecture, that both this porphyry and the tufa might have been thrown out by the vel- 
cano without having been expofed to the violence of the fire. I am fill, however, 
unable to form any discermaisste conclufion, fince 1 amin pofleffion of feveral other fpe- 
cimens of porphyry, which bear indubitable marks of having been tufed, though they 
{till retain a beautiful red colour, as will be feen when I come to treat of the ifland of 
Lipari. However this may be, this ftone has for its vafe the petrofilex, is {petted with 
white feltfpars, and takes a fine and brilliant polifh. 

IV. This lava which is found in a long-continued current, on the fouth-weft fide of 
Stromboli, contains, as ufual, {cattered feltfpars. It is of a black colour, of the horn- 
ftone bafe, and emits a ftrong earthy odour. It is accompanied with various greenith 
and black fhoerls. A number of curling veins and waves appear in it, which probably 
were produced when it flowed from the mountain. Though itis folid, it has in it feve- 
ral {mall cavities, all of which are oa all placed in the direCtion of the cur- 
rent from which they certainly derive their figure. 

Thefe are the {corize and lavas found at Stromboli, omitting a few varieties, which 
would only fwell the work, without adding to its utility. 

According to the divifion I have made, after the lavas, I fhould proceed to {peak of 
the tufas, as "have already given the reader to underftand they are not wanting in fome 

rts of the ifland. But I think I fully defcribe thefe, when | fay that they are an argil- 
incest earth, pulverizable, extremely bibacious, of a grey colour, containing fragments 
of feltfpar and fhoerl, and which, in the furnace, hardens without melting. Such, at 
teaft, are the characters of the tufas which | obferved at Stromboli. 

I now proceed to the fourth kind of the volcanic productions of this ifland, the pu- 
tttices. Thefe are found on the eaft fide of the mountain, at about one-third of its height, 
on the fides of fome pathways which crofs feveral vineyards, and in the furrows made by 
the defcent of the waters. They are not found in maffes, and {till lefs in currents, but 
in fmall pieces, which are not numerous, and it is eafy to peroeive that they have been 
brought above ground by the labours of men, or by the ation of the rains ; and, fol- 
lowing the traces they afford, we find them buried under the fand, at the depth of fe- 
pig : i they are but thinly featteretl, and are ct igen fame ftate re when rik 
out of the volcano. I cannot pretend to afcertain at crater ¢ Y origina 
whether the ancient, the pete or fome other, the remelubranice and traces of which 
are loft, as nothing affords any light to direé&t my zefearches relative to sesie- akg 
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queftian. ‘J. found them in no other part of the. ee As tere along dele 


more common and known fpecies, it would be rfluous te, give along. desoription. 
of them. I hall only fay that their bafe is iceauis, wit a-mixiyre, as wual, 
of felt{pars. 


Stromboli has, therefore, at fome other period thrown out pumices, thdusl it, does. 
pfot-eject them at prefent. A fimilar change, though on a larger fcale, we find like 
. wife take place in Vefuvius. oe - 
The different kinds of {corize and lavas being expofed to the fire of the furnace am. 
feparate crucibles, the bafe, whether of petrofilex or horn-ftone, changes into a fhining, 
ebullient, bur hard glafs, with a fufion of the fhoerls, but not of the felt(pars. From the 
pumice was obtained a glafs, lighter from the multitude of its pores, of a grey colour,. 
and dully tranfparent. 
It now remains to fpeak of the iron, the fifth and laft of the volcanic’ produGtions. 
which I-found on thisifland. This is fpecular. Iam not ignorant that this {pecies of 
metal has been likewife obferved in other volcanos ; but it gave me pleafure that I wag. 
the firft who had difcovered it in the Lipari iflands ; and this pleafure was confiderably 
increafed, when I perceived that the cryftallizations of this iron were much larger than 
thofe which had been obferved by others; and, confequently, much better adapted to 
fhew and explain their formation. It is found on the fouthern fide of the ifland, at the 
diftance of fomewhat more than a mile from the inhabited part, in a rock of lava, which 
defcends almoft perpendicularly into the fea, from the height of about a hundred and 
fifty paces. Some natives of Stromboli having fhewn me a {mall {pecimen of this iron, 
without knowing what it was, as one of the rarities of their country, I was very defirous 
to obtain fome others, but fuch as might fhew the iron ftill adhering to the matrix, as 
thefe were detached pieces, found on the beach under the rock. But to procure new 
pieces of this preduction, neither entreaties nor any common offers of reward availed ; 
and, to fay the truth, fo great was the labour and danger of obtaining them, that they 
never could be fufficiently paid for. To get at thefe ftones, as they call them, it was ne- 
ceflary to go by a very dangerous way, {carcely paffable by the wild goat, much lefs by 
men, and therefore called very properly if malo paffo, the bad or dangerous road. But,, 
to reach the precife {pot where the iron is found, {till greater danger muft be encoun- 
tered, as the rock, befides its extreme fteepnefs, is partly fallen down, and the reft‘on 
the point.of falling ; and it is very difficult to find firm footing on it, without flipping, 
and falling headlong into the fea. The defire of gain, however, added to the habit in. 
which thefe peafants are of pafling cliffs and fearful precipices, induced two of them to 
undertake this enterprife, which they fuccefsfully executed, bringing back with them. 

fome very beautiful pieces of this iron which they had feparated from the lava with a 
pick-axe. From them I learned, that the rock has clefts in many places, and that within 
thofe clefts the iron is found. 

_ Tis metal is cryftallized in laminz, vertical to the mother rock, in which they are 
fo $rmly infixed, that they muft be broken to obtain them detached. The two faces 
of, gvery lamina or plate are parallel to eachother, or nearly fo. In general, the plates, 
at a Grit view, appear oval; but, when examined with more attention, they are found to 
bepolygons, The figure of thefe polygons is extremely diverfified. Sometimes they are 

i termmmating, in the upper part, in an abtufe angle ; and fometimes in aright, or 
acutedngie? though this but rarely. Some of thofe pee have fix, feven, eight, and 
fometi¢ngs mpre, fides; nor is there lels variety in the length of the fides, or the meaf 
of the conguined (angles: : I%g, fides are frequently cut by plates, which are triangular, 
qtadrangular, rhambaidal, or of other polygonal figures. Nature, saa an the 
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fermation' of this wetal; appears’ not fo feribed to herfelf any fingle forms of” 
ciytlibition i Or, af. Fr the has, Ae bt ealy to difcover the fimple primitive 
ure from whidh'has arifen fo great a variety. 

The plates or faces have fych a brilliancy and polifh, that if the fineft fteel benot in. 
ferior, it certainty is’ Hot fuperior to them:in béauty. They refled@ the: light equally 
with the 'moft perfect niitrors. The laxgeft exceed four inches in length, and three 
and. a half in breadth; byt theresare innumerable others which are fmailer; and only 
one inch, or the half, the third, or the quarter, of an inch, until they become fo mi- 
nute as to be only vifible by thé microfcope; but they are always cryftallized in one of: 
the figures already mentioned. A fingle lamina-is never feen, but they are always in 
groups, which groups are fometimes twenty or more inches m circuit. ‘The number of 
them, therefore, is very great. : 

I mutt not here omit to mention a peculiar circumftance, which ufually attends thefe 
cryftallizations. The circumference of thefe thick metallic groups is formed of laminz 
fo minute, that a ftrong lens is neceffary to difeern them; but they become gradually 
larger as they approach the centre, where they are largeft of all. There are alfo places 
in thefe groups where Nature feems rather to have fketched than completed her work. 
We find there groups or {mall maffes of iron which prefent only the firft principle of 
cryftallization. In others we do not find even this fketch but only a cruft attached to: 
the matrix. There are alfo places in which a number of {mall tumours arife, that viewed. 
with the naked eye appear to be without form, but when examined with the lens, are 
difcovered to confift of a multitude of {mall laminz irregularly conglutinated: In th® 
fame manner, fome crufts are formed, in fome places three lines in thicknefs, which, 
both internally and on the fuperficies, are found to be compofed of an aggregate of 
laminz thrown irregularly on each other. 

In reference to fome obfervations I fhall hereafter have to make, I muft mention that 
fome of thefe aggregates of laminz are either entirely covered with a coating of ful- 

” phate of lime, fo that it muft be taken off to get at them, or at leaft only the upper 
part of them rifes above it. This coating is of a very white colour, and fo ftrongly 
attached to the iron, that it appears like wax that has been poured over it and hardened. 

he colour of thefe laminz, in gencral, greatly refembles that of the fineft and moft 
brilliant fteel ; except fome which have a violent tincture. They are as refplendent in 
the fra€tures as on the faces. Notwithftanding their great hardnefs, they are nearly as 
brittle as glafs. 

n carefully examining thefe laminz, a phenomenon prefented itfelf, which increafed 
my attention. This was {ome fcales parallel to each other, which arofe from the faces 
of. thefe cryitals, and induced me to fufpeéct that their compofition might be the refult 
of a number of {mall leaves united and conglutinated together. An mipettion of the 
larger lamina convinced me that this conjecture was well founded; for, on breaking 
them crofiwife, I frequently found in the fragtures very {mall leaves. ‘There are alfo 
fome which very evidently thew them, and in great numbers, on their faces. A leaf, 
for example, may occupy a fixth part of the‘face and their end. Farther on, under 
that, another appears, which extends another fixth, and then terminates like the for- 
mer. Still farther, under the fecond leaf, appears a third, which extends only a fmail 
do and in like manner others: {6 that the lamina will be the lefs, the fmaller the 
the number of the leaves of which'it's compofed. I fhall here avail myfelf of a compa- 
rilon; which, though not very {cientific, will aptly explain what I mean. When a num. - 
‘ber of Jeaves pater. : ve, eft rolled wp, arid afterwards fpréad out on a flat furtace, . 


it will hapben; on their ngrelliie, “that = Will feparate a ttle from che next, = 
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they may all be numbered; and it will be evident‘that,the firft, whick iy atiote allthe 
reft; ‘rénders the heap larger, and that the leaves seing fucteffively take away, the 
heap will be diminifhed, until it will at length only confift of the fingle laf leaf, | 
e lamin, however, are not all compofed in this manner. In fomfe,: the compo- 
nent {cales are conglutinated in fuch a manner that they do not appear, and the fracture 
refents acontinued furface. Yet there are but few laminee fo {mooth on both their 
aces as not to fhew the prefence of fome leaf. More than once I have found on one 
lamina others attached which fhewed they were of later formation, 

Thefe facts, when compared, mult remove every doubt with refpe& to the nature of 
the formation of thefe noble cryftals, as it is manifeft they are compofed of a greater or 
lefs number of {mall plates, which, placed upon, and adhering to, each other, form the 
larger laminz. | 

Among all the volcanic produétions which I met with and collected in my travels, 
there is not one which gives {parks fo plentifully with fteel, or influences the magnetic 
Needle at fo great a diftance, as this of which I now treat. 

Almoft every lamina, part, or fragment of this production poffeffes polarity, attracting 
the magnetic needle at one end, and repelling it at the other; which attraction and 
repulfion are equal in force. Tie fame powers of attradting and repelling are equally 
found in the crufts of iron apparently not cryftallized, and in their parts. 

Notwithftanding, however, its power to move the magnetic needle, it is {carcely at 
all a&ted on by the magnet, at leaft, not unlefs it be reduced to very {mall particles. 

When approached to the Leyden phial, it freely conduéts the electric fhock. 

The furnace has no other effect on it than to deprive the lamina of their brilliancy, 
and diminifh, in a fmall degree, its magnetic virtue, which is not deftroyed even by 
the fufion of the laminz ; to obtain which the blowing pipe is not {ufficient; but oxyge- 
nous gas (dephlogifticated air) muit be applied for about two minutes, as one will not 
be long enough. , The little ball into which a {mall lamina of fpecular iron is converted, 
lofes on its furface all brilliancy, and acquires the colour of Jead expofed to the air. 
Internally, however, it {till retains fome refplendence; but the friability of its parts is 
increafed, and it gives but few {parks with fteel. The fame change takes place in this 
metal! which is fo fequcatly obfervable in other bodies after having been in a ftate of 
fufion: it is interfperfed with fmall air-bubbles, and rendered, ina manner, fpongy. 

Such are the principal properties of the {pecular iron which I difcovered at Strom. 
boli. But it is of importance to know, of what nature is its matrix. This ts a lava 
which does not effentially differ from thofe lavas of this volcanic country which are of 
the horn-ftone bafe, except that it has undergone great changes. It is {o friable, that 
it may be fcratched with the nail. Inftead of being black, or dark brown, it is of a 
<inereous, and, in fome places, of a reddifh colour. It is extremely porous, and there- 
fore light ; and its grain rough and dry, not unlike that of fome fand-ftones. Its 
“pied is argillaceous, and it adheres ftrongly to the tongue, like a burnt bone. When 

erfed in water, it imbibes it with a hiffing noife, and faturates itfelf with it. 
des that it gives no {parks whatever with fteel, this lava has not the fmalleft ef- 
feét,on the magnetic needle, except when fome fmall particle of fpecular iron ftill 
within it; for though the latter principally covers the external furface of the 
lava, a number of microfcopic lamine glitter, here and there, in ite internal pores. 

The {mall felefpar cryttals in, this changed lava are entire, but their natural brilliancy 
is diminifhed, and va are cracked. It is neceffary to look with attention to diftin- 
guith them from the fub/tance of the lava, as their colour is the fame; ‘byt they are 
much more eafily défcernable when the lava has been expofed to the furnace, fince they 


3 have 
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-Paye then acquired a greater degree of whitenefs, and are feen through a thin blackith 

cruft of enamel, into which the furface of the lava is changed. This, however, in a 
few feconds, is entirely freed from the oxygenous gas, and a homogeneous but ebul- 
lient enamel produced. 

The great analogy between the alteration undergone by this lava and the changes 
produced in matty others by the action of fulphureous acids, fufficiently fhews that it 
proceeds from the fame caufe. This is likewife evidently confirmed, by the thin crufts 
of fulphate of lime with which it is coated, and which have been generated by the 
{ulphureous acids, combined with the {malj portion of lime contained within the horn- 

one, 

It will here not be improper to give a concife account of fome obfervations of a fimi- 
lar kind with thofe I have made, that by comparing we may be enabled to deduce fuch 
conclufions as may elucidate the fubje¢t. 

The firft author, who, to my knowledge, has {poken of cryftallized iron adhering to 
volcanic matters, is M. Faujas in his Mineralogie des Vulcains. He tells us that he 
found at Volvic, in Auvergne*, a homogeneous and heavy lava, from the furface and 
fiflures of which proje€ted a great number of {mall thin plates of iron, which had the 
luitre of the fineft polithed fteel. ‘Though he does not give their fize, there is reafon to 
believe they muft have been almoft microfcopic; fince he fays a lens of confiderable 
magnifying power was neceflary to difcover that fome of thefe plates were fegments of 
hexagonal prifms, and that others confifted of two hexagonal pyramids joined at the 
bafe. They were attratted by the magnet. The lava to which they adhered, accord. 
ing to him, was bafaltic, but greatly altered, having become white, cracked, friable 
and foftened. 

M. De Larbre, phyfician at Riom, examined with great care, both the iron of Vol- 
vic above mentioned, and that of the Puy de Dome and Mont d’Or in the fame pro- 
vince*. The cryftals of the latter iron are fections of octahedrons fimilar to thole of 
alum, and fometimes perfe& oftahedrons. It is at Mont d’Or that the cryftallizations, 
or plates, of fpecular iron are moft beautiful and diftindt. The largeff are about an 
inch and a half in breadth, fomewhat more in length, and about a line and a half, or 
at moft two lines in thicknefs. The faces of the plates, when viewed with the lens, 
—— ftreaks and diminutions which prove the accumulation of a number of imall 

aming. 

The fpecular iron of the three abovementioned places in Auvergne poffeffes a mag- 
netic quality, and many pieces of it attra& the magnetic needle on one fide, and repel: 
it on the other. 

M, De Larbre remarks that the {pecular cryftallized irons of Mont d’Or, the Puy 
de Dome, and Volvie, have the fame matrix, that is,,a cellular and pumiceous lava ; 
and that this lava has been more or lefs changed by the action of acids. 

|Laftly, a third fpecimen of the cryflals of {pecular iron. has been defcribed by the 
commendator Dolomien, which was found by him on fome folid lavas, at Jaci Reale, 
and on different {corige,'‘which had been changed and foftened by acid fulphureous va- 
pours, in the crater of Monte Roflo. Thofe found at the former place were thin fhin- 

plates of a regular hexagonal figure, hard, flightly attradted by the magnet, and 
the rae not exceeding a line and a half, ‘Thofe of Monte Roflo confifted only of 


’ irregular icales. 
@ Now the department of Velay. T. ee ; 
4 See tals Differtation in the Yoursal de Phyfique pas Abbé Rozier, l’an 1786. 
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Wher I'tontpare thee obfervations on fpecular iron with my own, { find that they 
greatly referble them. The iron deftribed by thefe authors is, Wiké mine, ‘ cryftallized 

but the ciitallization is different, and the ‘lanring of ‘the fron of Srofttboll are ane 
than thofe of that of Auvergneand Etna. The beautiful luftre, dike that of ftéel, and 
the magnetic virtue, are the fame in both. The formation of thecryftals of Auvergne 
‘is obferved to arife fromthe appofition of ‘fmail feales, as { obfer'ved in mine, only tient 
in the latter, it is more diftin@tly feen. “Lattly, the lavas itt which ‘this fpetular iron is 
found excepting thofe of Jaci Reale, have all undergone a change. 

This identity in the effets naturally induces to conclude an identity of caufe. The 
three naturalifts above cited are of opinion, that the formation of thefe martial cryfals 
is to be afcribed to the volcanic fire; by the a€tion of which the metal was feparated 
from the lava of which it made a part, and fublimed; and that afterwards, falling on 
the furface, and into the clefts, it there attached and colle€ted, taking a regular form. 

“This explanation is, certainly, not only the moft natural, but is confirmed by fatts; 
fince iron, inverucibles, ufing certain precautions, cryftallizes in a fimilar manner, as 
has been obferved by MM. Grignon, Faujas, and Buffon. Iam therefore of the fame 
opinion relative to the fpectlar fron of Stromboli, that is, that the vehement heat of 
the fire deprived the lavas of this metal, by fubliming it, which afterwards attached to 
their furface, producing laminated cryftals, more or lefs large, and more or lefs nume- 
-rous, with thofe varieties which ufually accompany cryftallizations. In faét, while al- 
moft all the other lavas of Stromboli move the magnetic needle, thofe which have cry- 
ftallizations of iron on their furface, have not the leafl effeét on it; no doubt becaufe 
they are in a great meafure deprived of that metal. But as, in general, the fire has 
acted on the other lavas, in the fame manner as on thofe which exhibit the fpecular iron, 
and as, befides, the fpecimens*f the latter are not numerous in volcanized countries, 
(fince, excepting the places above mentioned, and fome of the Phlegrean-fields *, I 
know none where this cryftallized iron is found,) it feems not to be doubted but fome 
other circumftance, befides the fire, muft concur to its formation; which perhaps may 
be the union of the iron with the muriate of ammoniac, as it is well known that by 
fuch anion that metal ts fublimed and paffes into the nature of fpecular iron. 

We have feen that the fpecular iron of Stromboli is, in many places, covered with 
fulphate of ‘lime; and fince this fulphate derives its formation from the aétion of the 
fulphureous acids, they muft have aéted likewife on the metal, the cryftallization of 
which is anterior in its origin to this neutral falt, which clofely invefts and covers it. 
But though thefe acids are fufficiently powerful to attack and decompofe the moft folid 
and hard lavas, they have not been able to make any impreffion on the fpecular ¢ryftals, 
which have likewife refifted all the fhocks of other deftru€tive caufes, among which the 
aériform fluids floating in the atmofphere are no {mall part, and {till retain that brilliant 
Juftre which they received at firft, notwithftanding the antiquity of their produttion, 
which is probably the fame with that of Stromboli itfelf, of which the annale of time 
afford no memory. For, in fad, thefe cryftallizations being found adhering to a réck 
formed of ftrata of lava, which ferves as a foundation to almoft the whole fuperitrudture 
of the mountain, we cannot recur to any times known to hiftory, but muft go back 
to that moft remote period in which the ifland was formed by fubterraneous con- 
flagrations. | 

We have now finifhed the defcription of the volcanic produéts of Stromboli; I mean 
the fand, fcorie, lavas, tufas, pymices, and fpecular iron. Omitting this metal, the pu- 


® See Chap. V, 
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ef, andthe qufay threeprodyGions which pctupy.oly a dnall. corner of Strombolt; 
this lang et be faid tg be fred as.fax ad least.as exte *ppears, of Acorice on | 
lavas, and fiuce thele {cori and: lavas have been thewn to.derive their origig frompor. 
phyry.rocke, partly with the horm,ltone bale, and partly with tat a the petrofilex, it 
muft be concluded, that the-material origin and increafe of Stromboli is to be attributed 
to porphyry, which, melted by fubterranean conflagrations, and rarified by elattic gafeous 
fubftances, arofefrom the bottom of the fea, and, extending itfelf on the fides, in lam 
vas and fcori, has formed an ifland of its -prefent fize, ‘hefe porphyry rocks- like. 
wife ee furnifh matter for the prefent eruptions. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I muft not omit two enquiries which I confider as of 
no little importance. In my refearches relative to volcanos, I have propofed as a rule, 
to fubject the volcanized bodies to the ation of the furnace, in order to compare the 
me | and manner of action of the fubterranean fires with that of our common fire; 
and I have found this practice, and expect {till to find it, not a little inftru@ive.. But. 
with refpec to the Eolian ifles, which I have ftudied with the greateft attention, Ihave, 
judged it proper to make other experiments of the following kind. 

Having afcertained, by various obfervations, the different kinds of primitive rocks,. 
which by their fufion have contributed to the formation of each of thefe iflands; I re~ 
folved to fubject to the furnace, rocks of a fimilar nature, but brought from countries pot 
volcanic, remarking in what manner they are affected by our common fire, and thus. 
make a comparifon of another kind, which mult be of equal utility with the former. 

To this enquiry, which has perhaps been firft made by myfelf, I, fhall add another, 
relative to the accounts left us by the ancients concerning the conflagrations of Strom. _ 
boli, which I fhall {tate and confider. I fhall proceed in the fame manner with refped 
to the other iflands, as an examination of thefe accounts will enable us to compare the 
prefent {tate of thefe countries produced by fubteraneous conflagrations with that of fore 
mer times. 

With refpect to the firft object of refearch, as the principal materials of Strombols 
derive their origin from rocks of porphyry, I fhall breifly relate the refults of experi- 
ments made on different kinds of this flone, in its natural {tate, expofed in the ufual 
manner to the furnace; and I requeft my courteous readers to endure the fatigue of 
reading thefe experiments, fince I endured the fatigue of making them. 

I. This porphyry is Egyptian. Its colour is a dark red, its bale compact; and its re- 
cent fra€tures fine and earthy. It gives fparks plentifully with fteel, and breaks igto | 
irregular peices. The bafe includes a few black, fhining, linear and opake, fhoerls; 
with abundance of feltfpars of two kinds; the one quadrangular, of a pale red colour, 
and almoft opake ; the other likewife quadrangular, but tranfparent and brilliant. Ie 
is well known that this porphyry takes a fine polifh, which renders it very beautiful te 


the eye. 










ining twenty-four hours in the furnace, it is perfeétly fufed; when it is 


er 
ed into. lack enamel, race estes with afh-grey points, which are feltfpars. 
, thereto , continue entire. This enamel abounds in pores, gives fire with iteel, 







but lefs than the ry, has a lively luftre, and is tran{parent in the angles, 
‘hia | i porehy ib the ou ace eight-and-foriy hours fucceflively, it becomes a 
compatt endmel, uniformly black, from the complete fufion of the feltfpars, which then 


form | Wy m the Dal . HOMOREHCoOUs whole. ; ; ; 

It ‘Bas bee fis Opn af many éclebrated naturalifts, that the bale of the Egyptian, 
porphyry ita jalper5." but the eafy fiifion of it ia the glals-furnace,convinces me of the 
contrary ; atid I dind one of the moft eminent of our modern lithologifts aghees with me 
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p, the ‘mes ion: To obtain, however, ad much: cértainty as poffibie, on this point, 
wich gunfidered as important, L expofed foine jaffers to the heat of the fame furnace 
but no fufion took place. The following are the refuits of my éxpetitnents on’ five dif. 

ent kinds of jalper, which I expofed, in {mall fragments, to the firé of the furnace, 
during forty-eight hours. : 

_ The firft jafper was of the yellow colour of honey, interrupted with red freaks; with 
a grain rather filiceous than earthy, and received a beautiful polifh, though with Tittle 
luftre. » This became lighter, extremely friable, of a colour approaching that of iron, 
the red ftreaks having acquired that of fealing-wax. No fufion followed, except In 
fotne parts, which, being higher than the reft in the crucible, had been more expofed 
to the violence of the fire, and were covered with a very thin vitreous anne 

The fecond jafper was of the yellow colour of wax, of a fine grain, and filiceous, 
gave {parks plentifully with fteel, and took a very beautiful polifh. Tiis only under- 
went a confiderable degree of calcination, by which it became light, friable, full of 
eracks, and of a blackifh-brown. 

The fame colour, and the fame calcination, without any fign of fufion, was obferv- 
able Hkewife m a third jafper, of a blood-red calour, of an appearance between the 
filiceous and the argillaceous, and lefs hard than the fecond kind. 

A fourth and fifth fpecies equally refifted fufion. One of thefe was of a dark-red, 
and the other of a mixed colour. Both were of a grain rather filiceous, gave {parks 
with fteel, and, like the other three, were entirely opake. | 

. Thefe five kinds of jafper were brought, fome from Lower Hungary, and fome from 
Germany; and all the five, as has been feen were infufible in the glafs furnace. 

The experiments I have here defcribed perfeétly agree with thofe of M. D’Arcet, 
who found the fame infufibility in four kinds of jafper, notwith{tanding they were reduced 
to powder, and expofed to the action of the moft violent fire employed in the manu- 
fagture of porcelain. M. Mongez found this ftone equally infufible with the blowing- 


PaThefe faéts, therefore, convince me that the bafe of the porphyry cannot bea jafper ; 
for, had it been, it would not have melted; I muft add, likewife, that I obtained the 
fame eafy fufion from two other kinds of oriental porphyry. 

Dolomieu and Delametherie, who both = i that the bafe of the Egyptian porphy- 
ry is not jaier: differ, neverthelefs, as to what this bafe is, the former maintaining it 
is pétrofilex, and the latter that it is horn-ftone. The chemical analyfis, however, ad- 
duced by M. Delametherie of a red porphyry, fimilar to mine, which thews its bafe to 
be horn-{tone, induces me to prefer his opinion to that of the other French nattralitt. 
I have not yet had leifure to examine chemically the Egyptian porphyries which I ex. 
pofed to the ation of fhe fire; but of this operation, which I certainly thafl not omit, 
I thall give an account hereafter, when, in another part of this work, I fhall have ocea. 
fion to fay more of volcanic porphyries. At prefent, let us‘return to our fubject. 

ll, This porphyry, which has the petrofilex for its bafe, is of a blueith red, of'a grain 
moderately fine, angular in its fraGtures, of middling hardnefs, and heavy. ‘It contditis. 

brilliant clogerig wee fcales of felt{par, and a few fmall leaves of rack ita. 
“2 the ‘furnace this ftone produced a compact ename] which gave fparks p fully 
withi Reel; i even in its fra€tures, tranfparent at the , arid of a dark cinerédiuy' 
with fome black fpots, which were half-fuled mica: ‘The ‘feltfpars remained 
phat dilcited.” This enamel, on the furface where the heat Hd alted with stoft 
Wl Sy vee wats '& Very thin vitreous coating, whith sigs Jemi-tranipaieas, alld | 
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lll Jd this porphyry, the feltfpars, which were in round feales, bat fittle brillant, 
and_of:a, yellowith colour, are included ina pettofiliceous ground, of a reddih ‘brows, 
of a icaly fracture, and which contains poines‘of fteatites. 

‘FO melt it entirely, it requires 2 continuance of thirty-fix hours in the furnace, when 
a dully tranfparent, hard, compact glafs is produced, of the colour of the common 
soeerigh in which the’ feltfpars are preferved entire, though changed, to a milky 
whitene 

IV. The petrofilex, which is the bafe of the prefent porphyry, and which, both in 
its fubitance and grain, approaches very near to the common flint, is femi-tran{parent, 
of an olive green ; ite feltfpars are quadrangular, and of a changing afpeat. 

It is infufible in the furnace, except on the furface, which is changed into a tranf- 
parent and compad glafs, without the fufion of its feltfpars. ; 

V. The teltfpars in this porphyry are very brilliant and fparkling ; they are found in 
4 petrofiliceous ground, of a pale rofe red, fcaly, opake, and of moderate hardaeds. 

In the furnace the feltfpars lofe, by calcination, the beauty of their changing colours, 
and their compaétnefs from the number of cracks they contract: the petrofiliceous bafe 
is likewife tranfmuted ino a dully tranfparent glafs, of the colour of foot. 

VI. This porphyry is extremely compact, hard, and heavy. Its bafe is a clear red’ 
petrofilex, of an equal grain, finooth, and containing {mall quadrangular {eates of bril- 
liant feltfpars. 

A continuance in the furnace of not lefs than than forty-eight hours is neceflary for this 
porphyry to acquire an imperfect vitrification. It is then tranfparent at the angles, of 
a black colour, and has loft its natural hardnefs: the feltfpars it contains, however, 
fhew no figns of fufion. 

Befides the fix porphyries already defcribed, the bafe of which is petrofilex, I made 
experiments, in the fame fire, on fome fpecimens of pure petrofilex, of which I thall not 
give a particular account, to avoid fuperfluous prolixity. 1 fhall only fay, in general, that 
I found them refraCtory, that they abounded in filex, and that they formed, as it were, 
the point of tranfition of the petrofilex into the filex. On the contrary, all the reft are 
more or lels fufible. 

I likewife made fimilar experiments on fome natural porphyries, with the horn-ftone 
bafe ; many of thefe having likewife fuffered the fires of Stromboli. 

VIL ba bafe of this porphyry is not fufficiently hard to give {parks with fteel. It 
is of a dark gréy, earthy, unequal in its fractures, {oft to the touch, yielding a fenfible 
argillaceous odour, and containing, befides fome grains of a cryftal and pellucid quartz, 
a great number of white feltfpars, which being eafily cut with a penknife, thew how great 
a change they have undergone from the influence of the feafons and the atmafphere. 

he furnace changed this porphyry into a black fcoria of little confiftence, arid its 
felt{pars affamed a vitreous appearance, though without any fenfible fufion. 

Vil This ftone, at firft fight, would rather be taken for a granite than a porphyry, 
as we, find in it quartz, mica, and feltfpar, did we not obferve that the three latter tu 
ftanges are united in a common cement or pafte, which is a horn-ftone, rather foft, of a 
cinereous colqur, and an argillaceous odour. a 

he three tabftances remain entire in the furnace ; but the ground in which they ave 
i git changed into a hard, black, and fhining enamel. - 
abe bale of his porphyry ig a horn-ftone of rather a fine grain, fuficiently hard 
m pl, gr 
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Thig tone is changed by the furnace into a black enamel,’ moderate Jpfated, and 

pare Fer ets remain entire, only with the chan de of then re clout 
a W: ite. a ‘ at a - 

KY The horn ftone of the prefent porphyry is lamiinated, of a finaai fie palily 

gut with the knife, and of a reddifh-green colour. Its feltfpars are rho dat j and 

fome are four lines and a half in length and three in thicknefs. . 

In the furnace they remain unaltered ; but the ground of the porphyry is changed 
into a black and hard {coria, full of little bubbles. | 

1 fhall omit the defcription of many other porphyries, the bafe of which was in Tike 
manner horn-ftone, and on which I made the fame experiments, fince the refults were 

effentially the fame with thofe already ftated. I fhall only mention that thefe different 
{pecies of porphyry, fome of which had the petrofilex, and others the horn-flowe for 
their bafe, were brought from thofe parts of Hungary and Germany, where, according 
to the obfervations of fcientific travellers, no traces whatever of volcanization are dif- 
coverable. 

If we now compare the effects of the volcanic fires and our common fire on thefe vari- 
ous kinds of porphyries, we hall find that the principal difference is, that the furnace vitri- 
fies shegis delbrovine their original ftruture, whereas the fires of Stromboli feldom change 
their natural lineaments. In both cafes we find the feltfpars, for the moft part, remain 
infufible ; but what appears of moft importance to the prefent obje&t of our refearch is, 
that the {tones with a petrofiliceous bafe, as well as thofe with that of horn-flone, may be 
fufed is a ftrong heat (fuch as that of the glafs furnace) and without its being neceflary 
to have arch | to the moft vehement that can be procured. 

From thefe experiments we learn, therefore, in what manner the fubterranean fire of 
Stromboli, even though we fhould not confider it as extraordinarily a@tive, nay have 
been able to melt, and may ftill continue to liquify, the rocks of porphyry w ich have 
exilled, and ftill exift, in the abyffes of that mountain. The facility, likewife, with 
or its lavas may be re-melted in a glafs furnace, isa {trong confirmation of the bypo- 

efis. 

With refpe&t to the time when this volcano began to exert its activity, and to melt 
thele rocks, we are profoundly ignorant, this being an epocha anterior to alf hiftory. 
We muft be contented with the imperfe& accounts the ancients have left us of the con- 
flagrations of Stromboli, which did not burft forth in their time, but ages before. Of 
thefe accounts I thall procced to give a concife view, this being the fecond enquiry it 
was propofed to make, and it will neceflarily be brief, as the notices left us on ihig b- 


je&t by the ancients are extremely few. 

Euftatius, Solinus, and Pliny, inform us that the flames of Stromboli are lefs powerful 
than thofe of the other iflands of Lipari, but that they exceed them in clearnefs and 
fplendour. ‘Thefe writers, however, were only the copiers of Strabo, or perhaps fome 
abridgment of him, in which he is copied incorrectly. We fhall therefore have recourle 
to that celebrated: Grecian geographer himfelf; who, after having mentioned Lipari 
jand Vulcano, and informed us that Stromboli likewife burns, tells us that the laft find 
seempared to the others, is inferior to them in the violent eruption of its fines, “but 
that it exceeds them in their ightnefs *. : 

it is evjdent, that by “ the »* Strabo means Vulcano, which was the only’ one 

Eoian ifles, befides Stromboli, jn a ftate of conflagration in his time. hen 
I compare Stromboli'with Vpicano, I perceive that, even now, there is this differenve 
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‘bettveen the two iflands, that the flames of ‘the former aré niuch mere refplendent and 
‘ieely than thole of the Intter, ‘as willappeatwhen we come to treat of Vutcano; but 
age fay that thofe of Stromboli are lefs violent, as the contrary is certainly the 
HG. We muft, however, conclude, that, in thofe ages, the eruptions of Vulcano 
Were very hed and frequent, which agrees ‘with thé teftimony of Diodorus, and 
that of Agathocles as cited by the Scholiaft on Apollonius ; the former of whom 
afferts, that, in his time, Vulcano and Stromboli vomited great quantities of find and 
eat ftones*, and the latter, that thefe two iflands threw out fire, both by day and 
ni t : ° 
’ “There is another circumftance mentioned by the Sicilian hiftorian which deferves 
notice. This is, that a wind iffucs from both thefe iflands with a great noife. This, 
‘in fome meafure, agrees,with the obfervations I made at Stromboli; and is {till more 
_ applicable to the other ifland, as will be feen when I come to give an account of Vul~ 
cano. 
Philip Cluvertus, in his Sici/ta Antiqua, fpeaking of Stromboli, tells us that its crater 
“is fituated at the fummit of a mountam, from which it pours forth, both by day and 
by night, with a horrible noife, bright flames, and great quantities of pumice }. In one 
of the plates’prefixed to his work, this ifland ts reprefented with the {moké rifing from 
the fummit of the mountain. 

Nearly one hundred and feventy-three years have now elapfed fince this author 
travelled in Sicily. Ought we then to conclude, that, at that time, the mouth of the 
~ volcano was fituated at the fummit of the mountain? Had the learned antiquary him- 
felf vifited the ifland, I could not have objected to his evidence. But he not only does 

not fay this, but the contrary may be inferred from his own words. Immediately after 
_ the paffage I have already cited, he adds, “ fed perpetui ejus ignes eminus navigantibus, 
notte tantum, confpiciuntur. Fumum eorum aaa ae ex Italie pariter ac Suilia litto- 
— ribus confpext.’ It is therefore evident that he faw this volcano only from a diftance, 
and that, confequently, his affertion, that the fiery crater was fituated at the fummit, is 
. not to be depended on. What he has faid of the pumices then thrown out by it, he 
| | have taken on the credit of fome of the natives who gave him that information, 
‘ahd who confounded the fcoriaceous lavas with pumices; or it may in fact be true, 
fince under the {corize and lavas of Stromboli, fcattered pumices are found, as I have: 
obferved above. 

From the authorities above adduced it appears, therefore, that the moft ancient ac- 
counts of the conflagrations of Stromboli, tranfmitted to us by hiftory, are prior to the 
Chriftian era by about two hundred and ninety years, the date of the reign of Agathocles 
the celebrated tyrant of Syracufe. ‘This volcano burned likewife in the times of Au- 

ftus and Tiberius, when Diodorus and Strabo flourifhed. But after this latter period,, 
along fexies of ages fucceeds, during which, from want of documents, we are ignorant 
of tite ftare of Stromboli, and it is not until the feventeenth century that we again know, 
with certainty, that it ejected fire ; though it is not improbable that it continued to 
burn likewife during the times in which we find no mention of it in hiftory : on which 
fuppofition, its unjnterrupted conflagration, for fo great a length of time, mutt indeed 
appear aftonithing, Yet, though it fhould have ceafed for feveral ages, we know, from: 
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various public teftimonies, that its continued eruptions cannot have lafted lefs than two 
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Our curiofity may naturally be .excited -by ‘the queftion, At: tre “the fib. 
neat ep diminution, have nourifhed, during fuch a Beit el years, and 
{till continue to feed thele fires? Ido not perceive that there is any realon to fuppote 
them: different from thofe which furnith fuel to the intermitting volcanoes, excep 
their fource appears to be inexhauftible. It is believed, with much reafon, that fulphdr 
uces-and continues volcanos ; and wherever thefe mountains burn, ‘wé have indif: 
putable proofs of its prefence. Still more effeQually to explain -thefe conflagrations, 
petroleum has likewife been called in aid ; and, in fact, it has fometimes been found to 
iffue in the neighbourhood of a volcano, of which Vefuvius is an example*, The 
cleuds of thick black fmoke, which frequently rife into the air from the mouths of vol. 
canos, and the unétuofity and footinefs, which are faid to be found in the recent {coriz, 
feem likewife to be evident indications of fome bituminous fublimate. 

That Stromboli contains within its deep gulphs and receffes an immenfe mine of burn- 
ing fulphur, we can entertain little doubt, when we confider the ftreams of {moke, of 
extraordinary whitenefs (a colour which conftantly accompanies fulphureous fumes) 
that rife on the weft fide of the ifland, and the fmell of fulphur, not only perceptible 
from them, but from the large cloud of {moke which overhangs the fummit of the 
mountain. ‘lhe fmall pieces of that mineral produced near the apertures whence thofe 
fumes arife, are likewife another proof. But of the prefence of petroleum, and its effeéts, 
I have never perceived the leaft fign. Befides that no vein of it is found in the ifland. 
nor any ever feen fwimming on the fea which furrounds Stromboli, as I was affured by 
the general teftimony of the inhabitants, the fmell of this bitumen is no where fenfible, 
though naturally it is very acute. I have frequently vifited the fources of petroleum, 
at Monte Zibio, in the territory of Modena, and I could always perceive the fmell of 
their penetrating vapours, at the diflance of feveral hundred paces before 1 reached 
them. I therefore conclude, that thefe vapours muft have been much more fenfible ag 
Stromboli, as they svould have been much more ative, had petroleum aQtually burned 
within its guiph. I have likewife examined, with the greateft attention, the {coriz 
thrown opt by the volcano, and while they were very hot; but I never could perceive 
that they emitted, either from their furface, or within their pores and cavities, the leaf 
fmell of that bituminous fubftance, or that they any where exhibited any unétuous hu. 
midity. As I knew that the {moke which exhales from burning petroleum is of 4 
blackish hue, I fufpected that the thick and dark column of fmoke, which arofe to the 
eat of the volcano, might be a fign of its prefence ; but, on a nearer approath, I per. 
cejyefl that its darknefs proceeded from aqueous vapours which were mixed with it, anc 
which, by my continuing a thort time in it, rendered my clothes damp and wet. 

‘Shall we then affirm that the fires of Stromboli receive no kind of aliment from thi 
bitymen? Notwithftanding the obfervations I have ftated, I would not venture confi 
_depily to-deduce fuch a conclufion ; fince it is poflible that the petroleum may ders 
unger the mountain, at fo great a depth, that its vapours may not reach to-the tap, be 
nay be difperfed and confumed by the fire, and the immenfe mafs of liquified: mutter, 
ech prob ri aa nat ip vege pars or Ag - nthe a 
But though we fhould got admit ence of this oi withi deep receflds of 

mountain, 1 do pot perceive but the fulphur alone may be fufficient er ike nourifh- 
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ment of the volcano, when its flame is animated by oxygenous gas, the ‘prefente of 
which, in volcanic abyfles, feems undeniable, frem the fubftances they contain proper 
to generate it, when ated on by the fire. ‘The long duration, without intermiffion, 
therefore, of thefe conflagrations, may be very fufficiently explained by the immenfe 
quantities of fulphur, or, to fpeak more properly, fulphures of iron which we mutt 
neceflarily fuppofe contained in the bowels of ‘the mountain ; a {uppofition rendered the 


more probable by the prodigious fubterranean accumulations of this mineral which have 
been difcovered in various parts of the globe. 


CHAP. XII.—nasizuzz0, BOTTERO, LISCA-BIANCA, DATTOLO, PANARIA, SALINE. 


Bafiluzzo, in part, formed of granitous lavas.—Its fterility——Uninhabited.—Bottero and 
Lifta-Bianca, two rocky in many places decompofed by acid vapours.—Sulphurated hy- 
drogenous gas (hepatic gas_) iffues from the fea near thefe rocks, which ftill probably, 
cover the remains of fire.—Dattolo formed of lavas ina great meafure decompoftd.— 
Panaria formed of granstous lavas.—This ifland fertile and inhabited.—Probability that 
this group of rocks and fmall sflands are the remains of a vaft ancient voltano.—Satine 
Jormed by an accumulation of currents of lavas.—Courfe of thefe currents to the fouth of 
the ifland—Their various ftratification and nature.—Some remains of craters on the 
Summit of this ifland.—Refult of experiments in which natural granites were expofed to 
the furnace, to compare them with thofe which, by the aétion of fubterranean fires, have 
contributed to the formation of Baftiuzzo and Panaria.—An extremely frrong fire re- 
quired for their fupfon.—A fire equally firong required for the re-fufion of thefe grani- 
tous lavas.—Confequence which appears naturally to follow from the great violengg of the 
volcanic fires required to produce the granitous lavas of thefe two iflands. 


THOUGH this chapter will contain an account of feveral iflands, it will be very fhort ; 
fince feveral of them are rather rocks than iflands, and they have all been fo carefully 
examined by the Commendator Dolomieu that little remains for me to add to his obfer- 
vations. ‘The firft five are fituated between Lipari and Stromboli, and it is manifelt to 
ocular infpe€tion that they are the work of fire. 

Bafiluzgo is about two miles in circumference, and is ralfed fome poles above the fur- 
face of the fea. On the fouth fide is a narrow bay, which I entered on the morning of 
the 7th of Ogteber, on my return from Stromboli to Lipari. I went on thore, and, 
by a winding path, foon reached the fummit, which is a plain of no great extent, and 
the only place capable of cultivation, though it produces only a little corn and pulfe. 
This fcanty vegetation is nourithed by a thin cruft of decompofed lava, under which we 
foondifcover the folid lava, which, in many fituations, is granitous, the quartz, feltipar, 
and mica, being very apparent in it; as has been before obferved by the excellent 
Freach Naturalift above mentioned ; and on making the circuit of the ifland we find 
that almolt all the remainder of it is compofed of fimilar lavas. 

wo little cottages which belong to the proprietors of this ungrateful foil aré the only 
buildizigs here. ear them are fome ancieftt ruins, amongft which I found a piece 
of sed porphyry, fpetted with reddith feltfpars. I at firft imagined it a volcanic pro- 
du@, but :foon changed my opinion ; fince Iecould not find any fpecimen of the fame 
ftone on the wholeifiand, and becaufe i watconvineed, on a more careful examination; 
that the fragment in queftion was an ancient Egyptian porphyry, which had beett fd- | 
life by ayt, and had never been expofed to the aétion of the fire: 4 was thefe ie 
: 5 duced 
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induced to believe, from the circumftances of the place in which I fonnd it, that it had 


either made-h part of the materials of fome of thofe. rained adv, whieh feerned. 
more préhable, that it had been brought thither by the peeple who: ad, zones iababited 
them,’ ( rae gh 4 4 


he i 

Rabbits are the only animals found in Bafiluzze; but thefe had nearly: reduced to 
defpair the few inhabitants of the iland, by the mifchief they did to their corn, till they, 
at laft brought againit them an enemy capable of following them through their fubter. 
ranean holes,—I mean the cat. . 

From Bafiluzzo I proceeded to Bottcro and LifcasBianca, two rocks abounding ia 
crufts of fulphate of alumine (alum), and for the moft part formed of lavas whitened, 
and fo decompofed that they are eafily reducible to powder. This decompofition has 
manifeftly been the effe& of acid vapours, though of thefe there is at prefent no fign; 
except that near thefe two rocks we mcct with a ftrong {mell of fulphurated hydroye- 
nous gas, and following it where it is moft powerful, are led to a fhallow part of the 
fea where a great number of air-bubbles rife with rapidity, and as foon as they reach the 
furface burit. This gas it is which produces the {mell, 

The fea could not have been more f. vourable for the collecting this aériform fluid; 
fince when |, @iled from Lipari to Stromboli it was ftormy and ran high, but on my 
return was perfedily calm. I fecured, therefore, a fufficient quantity of it in fome 
flafks, which I had taken with me in my journey through the two Sicilies, in order to 
make fome experiments on it when I fhould arrive at Lipari, the refult of which I fhall 
here, as it feems the proper place, lay before the reader. 

This gas, when a light. ¢ candle was applied to it, rofe in flame, but with fcarcely any 
detonation. It touk fire flowly, and the flame was of a reddifh blue. It was therefore 
a fulphurated hydrovenous pas, as more yvidently appeared trom its having depofited 
fome pagticles of fulphur in the veffel injwhich it was fired. The little depth of the 
fea at the place from which this gas iffued, and its perfect calmnels, enabled me to, 
make another experiment, by letting down, by means of a {mall cord, precifely on the 
place from which this gas rofe, one ef thofe thermometers, which, in confequence of 
being included within fc veral wrappers, flowly receive, and lofe as flowly, the tempera- 
ture to which they may be expofed. After having left one of thefe immerfed under 
the water for three quarters of an hour, I faund, on drawing it up, that the mercury had 
rifen to 28 (964 of Fahrenheit’, though in the atmofphere above the furface it only 
fload at 20} (69 of Fahrenheit). A hot exhalation ‘herefore arofe from that part of 
the bottom togcther with the fulphurated hydrogenous gas ; an obfervation which ret ’ 
ders it probable that a latent fire ftill remains there. The depth of the water was eleven 
feet ; and it was evident that the bottom was a continuation of the rock Bottero. 

Scarcely a mile from Lifca-Bianca and Bottero, towards the welt, a third rock rifes 
above the water, named Dattolo, the formation of which is likewife to be aferibed to 
lavas, in a great degree decompofed like the former, and fome of which have an iron. 
red colour. M. Dolomieu fays, that.a {pring of boiling water gufhes ont at the foot of 
it { but all my endeavours to difcover this {pring were fruitlelg The failors who’ nm 
naged the boat in which 1 was, and who w«re natives of Stromboli, and, fromy.making ‘ 
the e from their ifland to Lipari, fevcral times in a week, mult be acquaihted wit 
a part of that fea, and all the rocks it contains, affured me that they had never feen 
nor heard of any fuch {pring. I fhall not, however, venture to deny its exiflence, but, 
am rather willing to believe, that neither they nor I difcovered it from want of attentions 
Suppofing i 3 ality, it certainly, is a proof that the conflagration under thele rocks sont» 


entirely 
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Proceeding ftill from Stromboli towards Lipari we next arrive at Panaria, which is 
mot a rock but’an ifland, in circuit more than eight miles, though it is but little raifed 
‘above the fea, The rock of which it is conftruCted is here, likewife, volcanic granite ; 
but as it is in many places fuperficially decompofed, and in others mixed with fubftances 
very eafily decompofable, a rich foil is afforded in various parts of the ifland, on which 
olives, and other fruit-trees, cultivated by many tamilies refident here, luxuriantly 
flourith. 7 as 

We mutt therefore afcribe the origin of this group of rocks and iflands to fubmarine 
conflagrations. But are we to conclude that each of them owes its formation to a 
particular volcano, or that thefe rocks and {mall iflands are no other than the remains 
of a very ancient larger ifland, in a great degree deftroyed by the powerful ation of the 
waves of the fea? M. Dolomicu is of the latter opinion, in fupport of which he ad- 
duces many plaufible arguments, conjecturing that this ifland was the ancient Ewonimos, 
the feventh of the Eolian ifles, which, according to Strabo, lay on the left in failing from 
Lipari to Sicily, which is exactly the fituation of the fmall iflands I have defcribed. I 
fhall not repeat the reafons by which he fupports this conje€ture, but refer fuch of my 
readers as may be defirous of examining them to the author’s own work, | 

Late in the night of the fame day 1 returned to Lipari, where I had my refidence 
and whence, from tme to time, I made excurfions to the other neighbouring iflands. 
As the fea was perfectly calm during the whole of that day, we could make no ufe of 
our fails but were obliged to perform the whole paffage by the affiftance of our oars. 
So great a calm in that fea, which ts ufually tempefluous, is extremely rare ; and, indeed, 
during my whole continuance among thefe iflands, I did not witnefs fuch another day. 

Jn the morning | embarked for Saline, which is fo near to Lipari, that, by the aid of 
‘a light earfterly wind, ¢ arrived therein lefsthan an hour. Thisifland derives its name - 
of Saline (or the falt pits) from the muriate of foda (fea falt) which is dug on one part 
of the fhore. It was anciently called Didyme, or the twin, from its appearing at a dif- 
tance bifurcated, though on a nearer approach it is found to be trifurcated, as its fum- 
mit terminates in three points. Among all the Eolian iflands, this, after Lipari, is the 
largeft, fince it is more than fifteen miles in circuit. From the examination which | 
made of its fhores and the parts of a moderate elevation, I afcertained that its ftruc- 
ture was an accumulation of currents of lavas. Of thefe M. Dolomieu has examined 
and defcribed feveral: I principally fixed my attention.on thofe which defcend from the 
fouth fide of the ifland to the fea. It is evident that they have flowed from the fummit 
of the mountain, and fallen almoft perpendicularly into the fea, after a courfe of atnile 
or morc, But it is, at the fame time, equally evident that thefe currents have flowed 
at different periods. In many places they are found with deep fiflures, though it is dif- 
ficult to fay, whether thefe have arifen from the lavas fuddenly congealing, and thence 
contracting and opening in many places or whether they have been produced by the 
aétion of the rain waters or by fome other caufe. However this may be, thefe fractures 
are akind of anatomic diffections of the Java, which fhew that the upper coat of it Hes 
apon another, and that upon a third, below which are many others, It is allo to be 
remarked that thefe (trata are commonly fpecifically different from cach other. We mult 
therefore conclude, that as many currents of Java have fowcd trom the higheft part of 
the mountain, to the fouth, as there are diftinét ftrata; and it ts probable, that were 
wwe able'to petiefrate to the moft internal part of the ifland, we fhould find the whole, 


ar almoft the whole of it, of a fimilar formation.- a. eet a 
_ This cerrninty is the ftru€ture of almoft all volcanic mountains. ‘ Their beginning is 
but fmall, and proportionate tothe quantity of the firlt eruption ; but as the fucceeding 
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eruptions increafe in number and extent, they augment in fize and folidity, tillin time 
they acquire confiderable dimenfion. In this manner, in fact, ‘appears to have been 
produced the immenfe bulk of Etna, Vefuvius, the iflands of Lipatiy and many other 
burning mountains. I do not, however, deny that there are fome which dre the off- 
{pring of a fingle eruption, as Monte Nuovo, near Pozzuolé, and Monte Roffo, on 
‘the fide of Etna. | : 8 

It appears to me fuperfluous to particularize the different qualities of the lavas, fince, 
as has been obferved by M. Dolomieu, they are common to other volcanos. I fhall 
only remark, in general, that I did not find one which can properly be called fimple, as 
they all abound, more or lefs, with feltfpars and fhoerls, and have for their bafe the pe- 
trofilex, and the horn-{tone. 

No traces, at prefent, remain of thofé volcanic fires which have produced Saline, 
except the currents of lava, and fome veftiges of ancient craters on the fummits of the 
mountain. 

When treatin of Stromboli, we found that the natural rocks, which, by their fufion, 
gave birth to the ifland, were a fpecies of porphyry, having for their bafis either the 
petrofilex or the horn-ftone. We have now feen that the rocks to which Saline owes 
its origin are of the fame kind. But the formation of Bafiluzzo and Panaria has been 
different; the rocks which have there been converted into lava by the action of the fire 
being granitous; and it feems probable that the fpacious volcano, which it has been 
conjectured, once arofe in the fea between Stromboli and Lipari, and of which, at pre- 
fent, only fome fmall remains exift in Bafiluzzo, Dattolo, and Panaria, derived its origin 
from the fame ftone. 

In purfuance of the plan I have prefcribed to myfelf of fubjeCting to our common 
fire fome natural rocks fimilar to thofe from which the Eoliau ifles have been formed, 
} thall here defcribe the effets produced by the furnace on different {pecimens of gra- 
nite; and I muft add, likewife, that the difficulty with which, it is well known, granites 
are fufed in our common fires, was to mea confiderable inducement to make thefe 
experiments. | 

‘The furnaces which are worked at Pavia, at a certain feafon of the year, only fufe 
common glafs, that is, fuch as is blown into {mall veffels, and is but little tranfparent, 
of a yellowith or greenifh colour, and ufually full of bubbles; but at another feafon 
they will melt fine cryftal glaf8, manufaCtured for the fame purpofes, and which is. 
white, tranfparent, and much purer. The greater part of the volcanic produétions 
mentioned in this work, as alfo the analogous natural ftones, have melted in the furnace 
in which common glafs is made; but the fpecimens of granite have proved more re. 
fractory, and in the fame degree of heat have only been rendered friable from the en- 
feebled affinity of their aggregate parts ; or, at the utmoft, a few of them only have been 
found covered with a thin vitreous varnifh. I was therefore obliged to have recourfe 
to the furnace in which the cryftal glafs is elaborated, when the heat was nearly 873 de- 
grees of Wedgwood’s pyrometer, or, according to the obfervations of Mr. Wedgwood, 
only 24 degrees lefs than the welding heat of iron. The following ave the refults afforded 
by feveral fpecies of granite, after having been continued ,in this ‘heat during forty.. 
eight hours. | - : 
or Granite of Mount Baveno, in the Milanefe. This granite, which forms a great 
part of the materials of the principal public and private edifices in Milan, Pavia, and 
other towns in Auftrian Lombardy, has for ‘its conftituent principles, quartz, mica, nd. 
felifpar. There are two varieties of it; one, in which the feltfpar is white, andthe 
ether, in which it is of a more or lefe desp flefh colour. — Lo ae 
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‘The fire changed the mica, and produced a beginning fufion in both the varieties of 
-felt{par, which abounded with microfcopie. bubbles, without however adding as a flux 
to the quartz, which, calcining, acquired a whitenefs, without, however, lofing its 

vitreous nature, and the degree of tranfparency it poffefled. The fharp angles and pro- 
jeGions, if they are.feltfpathofe, become blunted and round; and the Faueae: if 
there are more than one, adhere in confequence of the flight fufion of the feltfpar, but 
they never incorporate into one mafs within the crucible; on the contrary, they become 
extremely friable. 

. IL. Mount Baveno likewife produces a granite which may be confidered as a different 
fpecies from that now defcribed, and which is equally ufed in buildings. It is fchiftous, 
and eafily feparates into large flakes. ‘The mica, which is of a fhining black, inftead of 
being difperfed within it in feparate fcales, extends in broad leaves, placed one over the 
other ; and the quartz and feltfpar are frequently diftributed in flakes. | 

This granite lofes its folidity in the fire, without fufion; but the mica and feltfpar 
fhew evident figns that they have been foftened. ; 

Ill. Granites of the Italian Apennines. Though a confiderable part of the Alps 
which furround Italy abound with thefe rocks of the firft formation, they are very rare 
in the Apennines, which are principally formed of calcareous ftone, fand, fand flones, 
and fteatites. In the various excurfions which I have made to different parts of them, I 
have rarely found this ftone, and never but in very {mall quantities and detached pieces, 
without being able to difcover whence they came. Inthe fpring of the year 1790, I 
colle€ted fome of thefe fcattered pieces in the river Stafora, at the foot of a hill, a few 
miles from the town of Voghera. They were of three {pecies: the following are the 
diftinguithing properties of thg firft. 

Jts conftituent principles are four: the quartz, of the colour of water, f{cattered in 
{mall but numerous pieces ; the black mica, in few and extremely minute flakes ; the 
feltfpar, rather abundant, and of the colour of honey ; and very {mall fhoerls, included 
within the felt{par. | 

The pieces, except they adhered together, retained, when they came out of the fire, 
the fame figure they had before, though the feltfpars were a little, and the fhoerls en. 
tirely fufed. 

he fecond of thefe granites, with refpect to its component principles, is fimilar to 
the common, confifting of mica, feltfpar, and quartz # but it is one of the hardeft and 
moft beautiful that I have feel, and takes a very elegant polith. 7 

In the fire the quartz becomes almoft pulverulent, the feltfpar affumes a flightly 
enamelled furface, and the fufion of the black mica covers the pieces with a thin coat- 
ing which has an un¢tuous appearance. | 

The third granite has for its component principles femi-tranfparent quartz in {mall 
and rare grains, and felt{par in large and numerous particles. | 
_ In the furnace the quartz becomes friable, but in the felt{par we only perceive figns 
that it is foftened. | 

IV. In Chapter XI. I have mentioned an Egyptian porphyry which was expofed to 
the fire. I fhall now add that this ftone, from porphyritic that it was, became in many 
places granitous. In confequence, therefore, of forcible feparation, or infenfible altera- 
tion, the mafs of porphry may be loft, and fucceeded by the granite, compofed of fhoerls, 
abundant feltfpars, and argillaceous particles. See 

In the furnace, this granite imperfectly fufes into an ebullient {coriaceous enamel, 

_ V. This . granite, .as it contains fulphure of iron, and réd fulphurated oxyde of mer. 
cury (cionabar), merits a particular defcription. It formsa mountain in the diftri@ af 
Feltre, in the Venetian territory ; to the eaft of which lies the Pg/le dita, to the ith 
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the Acqua Pexza, to the fouth the Bofto delle Monacbe, and to the north Vallone. Some 
years paft, this rock was dug inta, and perhaps is {till; not to employ it in building,. . 
but to extract the mercury with which it is impregnated, ‘and of which it furnifhes fifa 
teen parts out of a hundred. This interefting information I received from Signor" . 
Francefco Antonio ‘Tavelli, ftudent of natural hiftory, under whofe-ditections thefe 
excavations were undertaken, in the year 1786. He furnifhed me with feveral. fine 
fpecimens of this rock, which I immediately perceived to be granite. Its component | 
parts are quartz, in cryftallized grains; feltfpar, in lamellar, femi-tranfparent, whitifhy 
{cales; and ftcatites. ‘The latter does not form a pafte, or common cement, which con.- 
glutinates the quartz and feltfpar but is diftributed in fuch a manner, that thele three 
conftituent parts adhere together folely by the force of attraction. The fteatites is foft 
and fchiflous, and of a dark green colour. Thisisthe only part of the granite to which 
the fulphur has penetrated ; to free it from which, ‘t is neceflary to break it into {mal} 
pieces. The fulphur, therefore, has fometimes mineralized the mercury and fometimes 
the iron. Some parts, however, of feven or ten lines, and frequently even an inch 
and a half, or two inches, in thicknefs, are of a lively red, though the fteatites has loft 
its peculiar texture; and thefe parts, as they abound moft with mercury, are the 
heavieft. ‘The reft, on the contrary, are lighter, as they contain a lefs quantity of this: 
metal ; and hence, likewife, their colour is of deeper or paler red. In the midft how- 
ever of this diverfity of tints, the feltfpar and quartz feem to have been impenetrable 
by the fulphur, and, in the reddeft places, ftill preferve their natural colours and re- 
fpective degrees of tranfparency. But in other parts of the fteatites, the fulphur has 
mineralized the iron, producing fulphure of iron. This is of a brafly yellow, and fuffi- 
ciently foft to decompofe in the air, efllorefcing, smd enwgting fulphate of iron (vitriob 
of iron). About four years ago, I received from Signor ‘Tavelli at Venice fome pieces 
containing this fulphate, which I put into a box; and a few months after found thenr 
to be broken, and covered with a yellowith efflorefcence. When touched with the 
point of the tongue they occafioned a {trong altringent tafte, from the prefence of this 
fulphate (vitriol), which, in fact, is likwife procured from that rock. 

When this granite came out of the furnace, the fteatites and the felt{par were blendet 
into one porous fcoriz, but the quartous grain remained unfufed. : 

VI. The experiments on Numbers IV. and V. are, however, lefs to the purpofe,. 
fince, if we fhould compare, by the means of our common fires, the granites which are 
found fufed at Bafiluzzo and Panaria, the conflituent parts of which-are feltfpar, mica, 
and quartz, and the natural granites ; the latter muft neceffarily be found to confift of 
the fame principles. I have already, as has been feen, made the proof with feveral, nor 
did 1 negleét to do the fame with five other fpecies, which I do not defcribe that 1 may 
not tire the reader. J fhall only fay, in general, that the quartz was always infufible ; 
the mica, in two inftances melted; and the feltfpar, every time, gave figns of a begite 
ning liquefaction ; which occafioned the pieces in the cructble to adhere together, but: 
without, forming a confolidated whole, as the effect of complete fufions. 

VII. As M. Dolomieu has remarked that the Eolian tfles have a part of their bafe of 

ranite, I erideavoured to difcover from what places it might derive its origin; and, 

after feveral laborious refearches among the mountains of Sicily, concluded that it 
proceeded from rocks of the fame fpecies, extending to the mountains of Capo di Me. 
lazzo, which are in part formed of granite and have likewife their direCtion towards this. 
ifland. — | 

In my paflage from Lipart to Meffina (a diftance of. about fixty miles) I made fome: 
ftay purpofely gt this cape, which lies about the midway, judging it to be of importanee 
to examine the nature of the place ;. and I, in fact, found there granite, Py eee 
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Mica, fometimes. black, and fometimes of a filver colour; blueifh, and-fometimes _ 
milkuphite quartz ;° and reddifhy or whitith felefpar, gre the three. component parts of © 
this granite, fometimes diftributed nearly equally, and fometimes in very unequal por- 
tions. Sometimes, though rarely, the mica is hexagonal and the feltfpar fhews a be- 
ginning cryftallization. 

This granite is not found in ftrata, but large mafies, which form a confiderable part 
of Cape Melazzo and its environs, and in many places extend quite to the fea. Here, 
likewife, we difcover, under the water, the ruins of a very ancient edifice, built of 
this ftone. 

As, therefore, it appeared extremely probable that hte granite was the fame with that 
of which Panaria and others of the Lipari iflands are compofed, it was more particu- 
larly requifite that the fame experiment fhould be made on it in the furnace, which had 
been made on the other fpecies; and fince the proportions of its three elementary parts 
varied in it, I took five varieties, and placed {mall pieces of each in feparate cracibles. 

The refult was, that the mica became more fragile, the feltfpar exhibited fome figns 
of fufion, and the quartz loft its tranfparency and became full of flaws. ‘lhe pieces, how. 
ever, all retained their original form. 

VIII. In Panaria, and fome parts of Bafiluzzo, are found pieces of granite, in which 
the fire appears not to have caufed the leaft alteration ; and yet there is every reafou 
to believe that they have been thrown out of the mouths of volcanos, though they are 
fill in the natural ftate in which they are found in the bowels of the earth. This granite 
in its three conftituent principles, and. the qualities of each of them, extremely refembles 
that of Melazzo. It likewile refembles it in its refiftance to the fire, as only fome traces 
of fufion in the feltfpars are obfervabte. 

IX. Laftly, I made fome experiments on certain fpecimens of granitous lavas, which: 
have formed currents at Panaria and Bafiluzzo; but the refult was not more fuccefs- 
ful than with the other granites: they entirely refilted the fire, except that the feltfpar 
was in fome places thinly covered with a kind of enamel varnifh, This was one of the 
very few lavas which was not fulible in the glafs furnace. 

Thefe facts fufficiently prove that thefe granites, fuch at leaft as are compofed of 
quartz, feltfpar, and mica, are infufible in a heat of 87; degrees of the pyrometer of 
Wedgwood, though continued in it for forty-eight hours; a heat which, as has been: 
faid, is only 24 deyrces below that in which iron begins to fule, which is at go degrees » 
of the fame pyrometer. I determined, therefore, to expofe thefe {tones to that degree 
af heat, or even a greater, having recourfe to a wind-furnace in which iron is come 
pletely melted, In this, in lefs than an hour, a fufion took place which was perfett or 
little lefs in the feltfpars, and beginning and fometimes complete in the mica; but the 
quartz fhewed no figns of liquefaction. When, therefore, the quantity of the felt {par 
was greater than that of the two other component parts, the pieces in the crucible 
formed one fingle mats, with afmooth furface, either uneven, concave, or convex, in 
the fame manner as in the fufion of lavas. The mafs, however, was not homogeneous, 
The feltfpar, whatever was its colour, became of a milky whitenelfs, extremely fmooth 
and fhining, and confiderably harder. It is remarkable that the mica which, in fome’ 
granites, was of a filver whitenefs, and in others of a.gold colour, 1 is- changed in con- 
lequence of its fufion to a deep black - Thet 

ele: 


* J thall herve add'a remark, which I had intended to make in the ihtrodu@tion to this work, but which: : 
will pot be improperly placed Here: As in thefe fufions I make u‘e of crucibles of clay, it may be objeCleds 
to me, that I am not certain whethgr the ep tances ou which I made my experiments were fe eables in ie | 

Yesy- 
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Thefé experiments when compared and confidered mutft lead us ta conclude that the 
fufion of ¢rinites requires a very violent heat; and with thefe experiments likewife 
‘agree thofe made on ftones of the fame kind by MM. D’Arcet, Gerhard, and Sauffure. 
I hawe faid in general, fince 1 do not deny that, in a lefs intenfe fire, the. fufion of the 
feltfpar may be obtained, in fome fpecies of granite, which may draw after it that of the 
quartz*. Though in the almoft endlefs varieties which I fufed and have defcribed in 
this work, the feltipars in general were refractory ; yet they fometimes eafily melted in 
the furnace ufed at Pavia for the manufacture of common glafs, the heat of which, 
as has been faid, is much lefs than that employed in making cryftal glafs. This has 
been proved in the feltfpars of the lavas of Ifchia, which, whether mechanically united 
to other fubitances, or fingle, completely fufet. The facility with which fome few felt- 
{pars melt, and the refractorinefs of others I have found to proceed from the different 
_ quantity of filex they contain combined withvother earths, which is {mall in the former, 
and very abundant in the latter. If therefore a granite which has for its bafe the felt- 
{par contain but a fmall portion of filex, there is no doubt but its fufion may be obtained 
with a moderate heat. It is, however, certain, from the experiments above adduced, 
that completely to fufe the feltfpar in the granite of Cape Melazzo, and in the detached 
pieces of a fimilar kind found at Panaria and Bafiluzzo, as alfo that which conftitutes 
the bafis of the lavas of thefe two iflands, not to mention other {pecies which have been 
enumerated, a very ftrong heat is neceflary, and equal to that required to melt iron. 
It hence appears to be fufficiently proved that the volcanic fires which have produced 
Bafiluzzo, Panaria, and the other neighbouring iflands, mult have been extremely vio- 
lent; the importance of which deduction will more diftin@ly appear when we come to 
confider the queftitn relative to the activity of volcanic fires in general. 


felves, or in eonfequence of their combination with the clay of the crucible. But I anfwer, in the firtt 
place. that this combination rasely happened ; and that when it did, it was too confpicuous not to be per- 
ecived, as the crucible was more or lefs corroded. Secondly, that I did not form my judgment of the fuG.' 
bility of the fubftances I examined, from the parts of them in contact with che crucible, or at a little dittance 
fram its fides; but from thole near the middle, where, from the diltance, this combination could not have 
place, as the circular mouth of the crucibles I ufed was two inches in diameter. When, therefore, I {peak 
of the fufion of any product, I conhder myfelf as perfectly certain that the clay of the crucible had no 
art init, . 
we Morveau, in a letter to the Comte de Buffon, writes, that two pieces of different kinds of granite, being 
placed feparately in the crucible, in lefs than two hoars melted into a homogeneous glafe (Buffon Miner, 
t.i. 2 12.) 2 but he neither {pecifes the conflituent parts of the two granites, nor the degree of heat ne- 
vefiary to fufe them. | 
+ Sce Chap. V, rear the end, 
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Different parts of this ifland diftinttly vifible from the fummit of the Monte della Guardia, 
in Lipari.—Shore of the ifland entirely formed of volcanic produttions.—Vulcanello, @ 

fall ifland, once feparated from Vulcano, but long fince united to it by an eruption. Two 
Jingular lavas of Vulcanello.—Its crater.—Surrounded by fulphureous fumes and hot exe 
halations.—Lumps of fulphur found in the earth through which thefe fumes pafs.— Grotto 
celebrated for a medicinal water which it contains, and other peculiarities.— Sammit of the 
mountain fcattered over with vitreous lavas, pumices, and glaffes.—The tranfition of the 
pumice into glafs diftinétly obfervable—Hot fulphureous exhalations on the fide of the 
mountain which has the figure of a truncated cone.—T he frones found there, whitened and 
decompofed.—Other fimilar fumes higher up the mountain.—Subterranean noife heard 
there ; with a fbaking of the earth when feruck with the foot.—Sulphur formerly ex- 
trated at Vulcano by the Liparefe, and purified on thefe heights.——This profitable labour 
now abandoned, and why.—New fulphur re-produced where it had been dug up.—The 
larger crater of Vulcano fituated at the fummit of the truncated cone.-—Defcent of the Author 
into the crater.—lIts interior defcribed.—Subterranean noife heard at the botiom of the 
crater. — Wind which blows at the bottom generated by fulphurated bydrogenoys gas.—Ex- 
treme heat of the bottom.--A kind of bill in the middle of it exhaling a quanti®p of vapours, 
and incrufted with various minerals. Reverberated found produced in it by the falling of 
a ftone.—Gulph immediately under it in which a ftrong fire burns.——Bluetfh fulphureous 
flames feen by night rifing from this bottom. —A cavern of confiderable fize hollowed in 
the fides of the crater, which defcends to the bottom. —Objects moft deferving notice in this 
cavern.—Glaffes and pumices of this volcanic bottom decompofed by fulphureous acids.— 
Prifmatic or bafaltiform lavas, which derive their origin from fire, difcovered within it. 
—Erroneous opinion of M. Sage that the decompofition of the lavas, and other volcanic 
produétions, is to be afcribed to the muriatic acid.—Demonftrative proof that thefe deconi= 
pofitions are the effect of fulphureous acid vapours.— Incidental netice of another error of 

- that chymitt, relatiue to the Grotta del Cane, near the lake Agnano. 


AS from the top of a lofty tower which overlooks a fpacious and noble city, we com- 
mand a perfect view of the latter, its circuit and extent, its lofty and fumptuous palaces, 
and its numerous edifices ; in like manner, from the fummit of the Monte della Guardia, 
one of the higheft mountains in the ifland of Lipari, we contemplate with aftonifhment 
the circumference, the mafly body, and. the various diftiné parts of the neighbouring 
Vulcano. 

To this mountain I, therefore, repaired, exprefsly to take a comprehenfive view of 
the ifland previous to my vifiting it ; in which, befides the courfe and inclination of its 
rocks and cliffs, its craters are clearly perceivable, and it may be diftinétly feen that the 
form of the larger is that of a truncated cone. The white fumes which afcend from it 
are likewife very vifible by day, while by night the atmofphere above the crateraflumes 
an obfcure rednefs. Here too, we may moft diftinétly perceive the junction of Vulcano 
to Vulcanello; which latter, as is well known,. was anciently an ifland: feparated from 
.Wutéano by a narrow arm of the fea, that has fince been filled up with earth by a violent 

‘eruption, The riew land which has joined the'iflands may be very clearly feen, and ap- 

pears to be formed of a fterile fand. The two {mall. havens at its extremities, one of 

which .is called the eaftern, and the other the weftern,. are likewife diftinctly ae 
3 uci 
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Such was the anticipated pleafure afforded me by this mountain, which was after 
wards {till more increafed, and accompanied with ftill greater inftru@tion when I coafted 
‘the ifland in a-boat. Its fhore is about eleven miles in circuit, and every were prefents 
to the eye the traces of fire, in the remains of ftreams of lava, enamels, vitrifications, 


“puzzolanas, end pumices. P . oe 

_ Vulcanello has long made a part of Vulcano, but is ftill perfeétly diftinguithable 
from it by the interpofed land. It has the form of a {calene triangle, two fides of 
which fink abruptly into the fea, and merit examination more than any other parts of 
the fhore. They confift of many ftrata of lava, feveral feet high, and piled-one above 
the other. When they flowed, they muft certainly have extended farther into the 

water; but they have been broken, gradually, by the violence of the waves; and their 
fractures now form a kind of wall of a great height, which defcends perpendicularly 
into the fea. As the water here is fhallogg, the bottom may be feen fcattered over 
with large pieces of thefe lavas; and the wall, on a nearapproach, prefents to the eye 
anumber of currents of lava, which have flowed at different times, and differ in their 
colour, component parts, and confiftence. . | 

The appearance of thefe currents of lava, which have flowed one over the other, re- 
minded me of what I had obferved feveral years ayo, in the glaciers of Switzerland ; 
where fome parts of the {nowy coating being broken, the different ftrata of fow, 
which had failen at different times, are diflinctiy difcernible by the difference of the 
‘colour, — 

As the greater part of thefe lavas differ very little from thofe of other volcanos, I fhall 
not give a defcription of any of them except two only, which appear to me not to be 
comnion. 

The firft lies buried in the midft of the others, and would, therefore, only become 
vifible by cutting them away, did not the fuperincumbent lavas, which are in feveral 
places broken, difcover it in thofe fractures. In its fuperficial parts it is a true enamel, 
very black and fhining, entirely opake, which eafily crumbles, and in which are incor- 
porated many fhecrlaccous and felt'pathofe {cales. This enamel contains tumors marked 
avith ftripes and large threads, which appear every where in it, but always run in the 
f2me direQion, which is that of the courfe of the lava, or from the mountain to the fea. 
The fubflance of thefe ftripes and threads is likewife ename!. ‘Their prefence and di- 

-re€tion juthciently mcicate that the enamel when it flowed and entered the fea was ra- 
ther of a fott confiflence than fluid. r 

Tat firft imagined that, as the other contiguous lavas were each of one fubftance 
through the whole of their depth, it muft be the fame with this enamel, as far as it 
formed a diftin current, as we fhall fee in the enamels of Lipari; but, on breaking 
fome of the larger picces, 1 found that this was not the faa. ‘The enamel is only the 

-fuperficial part, or cruft, of a lava, many feet deep, which cruft, where jt is thinnelt, is 
-{carcely more than a line in depth, but where thickeft frequently more than two inches. 
It cannot, however, in any manner be confidered as a later product, or as having flawed 
after the lava and attached itfelf on it; this cruft of enamet is certainly a true continua. 
‘tion of the lava itfelf, as I have, in my opinioin, fatisfaCtorily afcertained by repeated 
dnd careful examinations. The enamel, therefore, after having formed this cruft of 
preater. or lefs thicknefs, fuddenly loft its diftinctive characters, and changed into a lava 
-of a reddith grey colour, dry, rough to the touch, earthy, emitting anargillaceous odour, 
and having for.its bafe the horn-ftone,‘ without lofing its fca'es’of (hoerls and: feltfpars. 
we muft hence conclude that the current:was more affected by the fire on: ite furface 

shan in its-ititernal parts; for I know : other mode of ex; laining this phenomenon.” 
; : | Fromm 
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From this enamel and lava, when expofed to the furnace, refults a fimilar enamel ; 
- that is to fay, one of a dark grey colour, very hard and compact; with a fufion of the 
fhoerls, and a femi-fufion of the feltfpars. 

Another produét with a horn-ftone bafe, of a very fingular quality, and which I do 
not remember to have feen any where elfe in my velcanic travels, is found on one of the 
fides of Vulcanello that defcend perpendicularly into the fea, and, having been broken 
in different places by the violence of the waves, prefent upon the fhore, and within the 
water, a large heap of fragments of a globular form. At the firft view it might be taken 
for atufar It is rather light than heavy, may be crumbled to powder between the 
finger and thumb, imbibes water, with which it is in a few moments faturated, with a 
kind of hiffing found, and emits an argillaceous odour. We know that fimilar pro- 
perties are ufually found in volcanic tufagg but thefe have an earthy grain, whereas the 
prefent fubflance rather inclines to the vitreous. Befides, when the fhoerls it contains, 
which are innumerable, are examined, they are found to be diftributed equally as they 
ufually are in lavas—a diftribution never met with in tufas, in which the fhoerls that are 
fometimes found in them are fcatrered confufedly and at random. Hence as they are 
extraneous bodies, they are eafily detached from the tufaceous mafs; but this is not 
the cafe with the product in queftion, which, confequently, we muft confider as a true 
lava 

But to what are we to attribute its foftnefs? Perhaps it has been confidéfably changed 
on the furface by fulphureous-acid vapours, by length of time, or fome other unknown 
caufe. Such, at leaft, was the firft idea which prefented itlelf to my mind, but which 
I found inadequate, both becaufe in that place no fulphureous fumes exhale, nor are 
there any indications that any ever have exhaled; and, becaufe, having procured this 
lava to be dug up from the depth of five feet, I found it, there, extremely foft as 
well as at the furface. 1am rather of opinion that this lava is the refult of the com- 
bined effect of fire and water; as examples are not wanting, in volcanized countries, of 
fimilar combinations. I mean that the lava, while flowing, was met and penetrated 
by a flream of water, that had gufhed from fome aperture of the volcano, by which it 
was fuddenly cooled, and loft that coherence which is ufually the property of lavas. I 
found this opinion on feveral obfervations. I perceive that the lava has a number of 
cracks and fiffures, fuch as are ufual in ftony fubftances which, while in a ftate of fufion, 
have come into contact with water. I obferve that the fhoerls, which in other lavas 
have the hardnefs of glals, are in this fo friable that they may be fcratched with the 
nail; and as fuch appearances are not ufually the effects of volcanic fire alone, I know 
not to what to afcribe them but to the aétion of water; fince vitreous fubftances in a 
{tate of fufion are affeéted in precifely the fame manner by contact with that fluid. 

The ebullient though hard enamel, which is the refult of this lava in the furnace, is 
of a fine deep black; the fhoerls are melted ; and it is worthy remark that in it we dif- 
cover fome fmall flakes of white feltfpar which before were not difcernable in the lava 
on account of its cinereous colour. 

The two lavas I have defcribed, as likewife others of which I have omitted the defcrip- 
tion on account of their being common, and which together form the two fides of Vul- 
canello, appear by their direction all to have proceeded from the crater, which is about 
two hundred paces diftant from the fea; and which ftill retains its natural figure of an 
inverted tunnel, except that the bottom is cdvered to fome oa by earth which has 
been carried down by the rains from the internal fides. *Thefe fides are formed of pul- 
verized clay:and fand, and are marked with deep furrows caufed by the delcent of the 
VOL Ve t rain 
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rain water. . The circumference of the bottom of the crater, judging by the,eye, cannot 
at the utmoft be more than feventy, but that of the top is about the.fxth of a mile. 
Its depth is fearcely eighty feet. The crater on the outfide is furrounde: with rocks of 
Java, probably the confequences of aneruption. It is evident that, as more earth is con- 
tinually falling into it, it muft at laft be filled up; and as the external fides of it are 
ill-formed, there is no doubt but that one day every trace of it mult be loft. Wehence 
perceive how many volcanized countries may appear, and in fact do appear, to be defti- 
tute of craters; thefe not having been able to refift the injuries of time. 

Here was it that I began to perceive the indications of the fubterranean burning fur- 
nace; for round the crater of Vulcanello many ftreanis of a white {moke arife; and it 
is only neceilary to {trike the ground with the foot to produce more. ‘They are very hot, 
as are likewile the apertures through which ghey iflue, and which, in the night, from 
time to time, emit a feeble flame. . ‘The ground, which fumes at the furface, within, con- 
tains crufts of fulphur, which are moft abundant in the places where the fumes exhale 
moft copioufly. But we fhall foon have occafion to treat more at length of the fulphur 
of this ifland. 

From VulcanelloI proceeded to a grotto which has obtained fome celebrity on ac- 
count of a mineral weter it contains, and is at the diftance of about a mile from the 
weftern haven. To reach this water it is neceflary to defcend into the grotto, the en- 
trance of wliith is fo narrow, that you are forced to ftoop very much, and almoft creep 
on the hands and knees. It isa moderately large cavern, incrufted round with fulphate 
of alumine (alum), muriate of ammoniac (fal-ammoniac’, and fulphur. Thefe mi- 
nerals are found to be very warm, as likewife is the atmofpheric air in this place, on 
account of the heat of which, the {trong fulphureous fmell, and the difficulty of refpirae 
tion, it is impoffible to remain long in the grotto, which you are obliged to leave fro 
time to time to breathe frefh air. At the bottom is a {mall pool of very warm water, 
which is efteemed by the Liparefe to be efficacious in many diforders. The Abbate 
Gaetano Trovatini, a learned phyfician of Lipari, has puolifhed an analyfis of this 
water *. I fhall not therefore enter into a minute account of it, which would be fuper- 
fluous, but fhall only remark that, befides the fulphureous odour it emits, it containe 
abundantly the muriate of ammoniac ({al-ammoniac), and {till more of the muriate of 
foda (fea-falr) ; which latter falt ] imagine it derives from a communication with a neighe 
bouring fea, with which it appeared to me on a level. ‘Though its temperature is not 
higher than 80 degrees, it continually appears to boil, from the great number of air. 
bubbles that rife from the bottcm to the furface, which they entirely cover. This wa- 
ter, in faét, fo much abounds with this aériform fluid (which I found to be carbonic 
acid gas), that when fhaken in the flighteft manner a prodigious quantity of bubbles 
arife. 1 likewife obferved, relative to the fame objed, that if a {tone be let fall into this. 
water, as it finks, a vaft quantity of thefe bubbles will afcend, and will continue to rufh 
to the furface feveral minutes after it has reached the bottom. ‘The continual emiffion 
of fo much carbonic acid, which doubtlefs concurs to render the air in the cavern 
unfit for refpiration, produces within the grotto a confufed noife, which may bt heard 
Hikewife without. | 

_M. Dolomieu, in his account of this fubterraneous place, obferves that a confiderable 
quantity of {moke iflued from it. This, when I was there, I could not perceive ; either 
becaufe it had opened to itfelf another pillage, or that the-caule by. which it was pros 
duced has ceafed: changes not untrequent in volcanic countries. beat 


* Differtdzione chimigo-flica full’ analifi dell’ ar minerale dell’ Ifola di Vulcano, Napoli 1986. : 
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‘To this place the afcent of the ifland is gradual ; but the remainder of -the way which 
‘leads to the higheft crater of Vulcano is extremely rugred“and difficult ; as it lies over 
a long mile of continued heaps of lavas, vitrifications, and pumices. “The fatigue, how. 
ever, is alleviated by the pleafure which the inftruCtive examination of thefe produAions 
affords. Some of the vitrifications found among the lavas clearly manifeft, that they 
were originally pumices, which, by a more intenfe heat, have paffed into the nature of 
complete glafs. The breaking of fome of them proves this beyond the poflibility of a 
doubt. We then find one part a common pumice ; I mean refembling threads of filk, 
light, extremely friable, floating on water, and of a very white colour. Another part 
we find to be vitreous, of a different texture, lefs filamentous, lefs light, lefs white, and 
lefs friable. Still farther begin to appear long veins or threads of glafs, which con- 
tinually increafe in thicknefs; and at laft in another part of the piece, multiply and con. 
folidate intoa mafs completely glafs. ‘This glafs is femi-tran{parent, of a colour between 
grey and black, and fo hard as to give {parks with fteel. | 

It is worthy of remark that fome of the black fhoerls, and white feltfpars, ‘INcOrpo- 
rated in the pumice, are preferved entire in this glafs. 

The furnace melts neither of thefe; though it completely fufes the glafs, which is 
changed into an extremely porous enamel. | 

Mixed with thefe curious combinations of glafs and pumice are found trae glaffes, 
and true pumices, as alfo a variety of lavas, which having loft in a confiderable degree, 
the texture of their primitive rocks, have acquired a vitreous appearance. They are 
extremely compact, give {parks with fteel, are of a blackifh or dark blue colour, and are 
not wanting in felt{pars and fhoerls. Some of them will move the magnetic needle 
at the diflance of three quarters of a line. One of them has become a volcanic breccia, 
as it contains within it fragments of other lavas which it enveloped while in a ftate of 
fufion. Thefe fragments are of a coarfe grain, and a fpongy texture, and when mi- 
nutely examined are found to derive their origin from the horn-{tone, while that of the 
including lavais from the petrofilex. The fame difference continues even in the furnace ; 
the fragments becoming {coriaceous, and the lava a femitranfparent glafs. . 

Thefe glaffles, pumices, and lavas, do not form currents, but are found in large 
maffes; and it is probable that they were thrown out of the mouth of the volcano in 
the fame ftate in which we now fee them. : fe 

As we proceed up this difficult afcent, we perceive, near the top of the truncated 
cone, five or fix ftreams of {moke, approaching which we find that each of them iffues 
from an aperture incrufted round with fmall cryftals of fulphur. If a ftick be thrutt 
into them, and drawn out again foon after, it will appear black, and {moke. The 
earth.is here extremely hot, every ftone is decompofed, and of a white colour; and 
if new apertures are made with a ftaff (which may eafily be done from the great foft- 
nefs of the ground) new fumes will immediately jiffue fimilar to the other; that is 
‘to fay, white, very offenfive from their fulphureous fmell, and extremely hot. 

Above thefe fumes there isa plain, of no great extent, which one is, at firft, afraid 
‘to venture on, from the fubterranean noife heard there, and from the fhaking of the 
ground when ftruck with the foot. Here we find other fulphureous fumes, befides 
ammoniacal vapours, which, attaching to the decompofed lavas, generate thin crutts of 
that faln | | | . | . 
On this plain it was, that, formerly, ftood the furnaces in which the fulphur of Vule, 
cano was purified. But ‘this ufeful labour has been long fince abandoned, and even 
prohibited, froni:the fuppofition that the vapours arifing from the purgation of the ful. 
phur were prejudicial to the plantations of vines in Lipari, A fewyears go, indeed, it 
ve ae TT 2 . was 
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was again refumed, by the fpecial permiffion of His Sicilian Majefty; but was foon again 
given up, not becaufe any fear was then entertained that the vines wuld be injured, 
which the more judicious of the natives of Lipari are now convinced is a vulgar error, 
fince they fuftain no damage from the {moke of the crater of Vulcano itfelf, though 
that is bevond all comparifon more in quantity than that produced by the purification of 
the fulphur: nor was it abandoned becaufe the quantity of fulphur obtained was too 
little to repay the trouble and expence, as the vein is very rich and even inexhauttible ; 
for wherever the ground about the craters of Vulcano and Vulcanello is but flightly tur. 
ned, fine clods of fulphur are found; which are larger and more numerous the deeper 
the earth is dug into. My own obfervations have in this particular fufficiently confirmed 
the teftimony of the people of Lipari: as I was convinced, in my different vifits to the 
ifland, that in the very places from which the fulphur- had been extracted, after a fhort 
time it is re-produced. 

The real caufe why the.inhabitants of Lipari no longer continued this work was, that 
the ground, which on the furface is more or lefs warm, grows hotter the deeper it is 
dug into, and, at the depth of five or fix feet becomes fo hot as to be almoft infupport- 
able; to which is to be added the offenfive {tench of the fulphureous fumes that iffue 
in great abundance from thefe excavations. If this mineral was once extracted here to 
great advantage, as we are aflured by hiftory, it feems certain that thele difficulties could 
not then exift. | 

Continuing my journey towards the fouth from thefe forfaken furnaces, and having 
mounted a fhort but fteep afcent, a fecond, but a much more fpacious plain opened 
before me, which was every where fandy, except that a few erratic lavas were thinly 
fcattered over it. Beyond it rofe a confiderable eminence, which when I had afcended, 
the nobleft fpectacle Vulcano can offer prefented itfelf to my view, I mean its crater. 
Except that of Etna, I know none more capacious and majeftic. It exceeds a mile in 
circuit, the mouth is ovaj, and its greateft diameter is from tue fouth-eaft to the weft. 
This mountain externally has the form of a dire&t cone, and its crater that of a cone in- 
verted. The height of the internal fides from the bottom to the top is more than a 
quarter of a mile. From the top, the bottom may be feen, which is flat, and from 
many places in it exhale ftreams of {moke, that mfe above the crater and emit a ful- 
phureous odour which may be perceived at a confiderable diltance. 

After having made the circuit of the upper circumference of the crater, 1 became 
defirous to enter it, and defcend to the bottom, to examine the internal parts; the 
fouthern fide, which is not very fteep, appearing to invite to fuch an examination. I 
was not willing however to undertake fuch an adventure alone, but wifhed for fome 
one to accompany me, who might ferve me as a guide, and, I may likewife add, who 
might keep up my courage. But my wifhes were vain. ‘She four failors who had 
worked the boat which brought me to the ifland, and had gone with me to the edges 
of the crater, when they found I entertained thoughts of going down into it, pofitively 
refufed to follow me, alleging the evident danger to which | fhould be expofed, and 
adducing the example of 1 kno+y not what traveller, who a few years ago, having de. 
foended into this deep gulph, paid for his temerity by never coming out again, All 
my efitreaties, therefore, and all offers of reward were fruitlefs; and I was obliged to 
return to Lipari without having been able to gratify my with. Thefe failors were na 
tives of Lipari, ner could I find any of their countrymen who would hazard accompany- 
ing me in making this experiment. So great is the dread they are infpired with by this 
volcano, ‘proceedmg probably from the fame of its ancient terrors, and alfo from fome 
recent eruptios, of which we fhall hereafter have occafion to peak. - de 26 : “4 

A refolute 
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_ A-refolute Calabrian, who had been banifhed to Lipari for fome crime committed at 
Naples, was the ‘only one who, with the permiffion of the Marchefe Chiavelli, the go. 
vernor of that city, and the promile of a large reward, could be induced to go down 
with me into the crater. We delcended on the 13th of September 1788. [have already 
faid that the fides towards the fouth-eaft are not very fleep, and on this fide we there. 
fore fafely reached the bottom, whcre I proceeded to make fuch obfervations as I 
thought of moft importance. I‘ here perceived, more diftin@ly than I could above, 
that the crater was a hollow cone reverfed, but truncated by the bottom on which I 
ftood. The fides, except in that part where we defcended, are every where inacceffible. 
As they are covered with fand, they are marked with deep furrows which are the efle& 
of rains. 

The bottom on which we ftood, may be about fomewhat more than a third of a 
mile in circumference. It is covered with fand, like the fides, and in form an oval. 
I foon perceived that it could not be walked over without danger, and that it was ne- 
ceffary to ule the greateft circum{peCtion in examining it. 1 have already mentioned. 
the fubterrancan noife heard on approaching the crater of Vulcano. Here it may he 
faid to be a hundred times louder. Under this bottom we feem to hear a river rune 
ning, or rather a conflict of agitated wavcs which meet, and impetuoufly clafh together. 
The ground, likewife, in fome places cleaves in cracks, fiffures, and apertures, from 
which hifling founds iflue refembling thofe produced by the bellows of a furnace. I there- 
fore thought there was every reafon to conclude, that thefe founds are occafioned by an 
elaftic gas which iflues through thole fiffures; and was afterwards perfectly convinced 
of the truth of this fuppofition by the following facts; if the hand be approached to. 
any of thefe clefts or apertures, a [trong impreffion is felt of an extremely fubtle ins 
vifible fluid; and if a lighted candle be applied to them it will, it is true, be fre- 
quently extinguifhed by the impetus of the fluid, but fometimes it will fet fire to the 
fluid itfelf, producing a flame of a blueifh red colour which lafts for feveral mi- 
nutes. The fetid odour which is then perceived convinced me that it is a fulphurated 
hydrogenous gas. 

‘he ground at the bottom was fo hot that it burned my feet; andI fhould not long 
have been able to endure its heat, had I not from time to time got on fome large pieces. 
of lava which were not fo hot. From the extreme heat, and the {trong {tench of ful. 
phur emitted by every part of the bottom, fo as to render refpiration fomewhat difficult, 
I could fcarcely go round it, and it was quite impoflible to crofs it near the middle ; at 
ieaft it would have been very dangerous to have attempted #. About the middle of 
this bottom arofe a circular eminence of about forty-five feet in diameter, from every 
part of which a denfe vapour fubiimes, and the furface is covered with crults of fulphate 
of iron (vitriol of iron), fulphate of alumine (alum), muriate of ammoniac (fal-ammo- 
niac), and fulphur; as [ found by collecting and examuning fome fragments of thefe 
cru(ts at the edges of the eminence. Its heat ts infufferable, and on prefling the edge 
with my feet I perceived it fhake very fenfibly, as if I had trod on a floor of boards 
which yielded and fprung up again under me. On letting fall a large piece of lava 
from the height of my body, a fubterraneous echoing found was heard, which continued 
fome feconds; and this happened on whatever part of the bottom the piece of lava was 
let fall,. but the found was loudeft near the eminence in the middle. Thefe circum- 
ftances fufficiently proved that, while on this bottom, I walked over a gulph from: which: 
} was only feparated by a flooring of volcanic matters of ‘inconfiderable thicknefs, and 
that.in this gulph the fires of the volcano ftill continued active, of which the fubterra- 
neous noile, the fumes, vapours, and extreme heat were evident indications, pe : : 

- ee nother 
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Another proof, in confirmation of this, is furnifhed by an obfervation I made- at 
other times by night, for I was not contented with a fingle vifit. This is, that, when 
‘it was dark, {feveral blueifh flames might be feen to rife from the bottom, to the 


. height of half a foot, a foot, and fometimes higher. It is to be remarked, that thofe 


which afcended from the eminence before mef&ttioned were more numerous and rofe 


higher; and that befides thofe which iffued fpontaneoufly, it was in my power to pro. 


duce new ones, by making {mall excavations in the ground. The ftrong difgufting 
fulphureous odour which all thefe flames emitted convinced me, that they were the 
effect of the fulphur itfelf, which {till continued flowly to burn below, in a ftate of 
fufion. | 

But the object moft curious and moft interefting to a naturalift is a grotto, on the 
xvelt fide of this bottom, which, from the variety of things it contains, merits to be de- 
{cribed at fome length. Jt is an excavation in the fides of the crater a hundred and ten 


s 


- feet in height, two hundred and fifty in breadth, and ends at the bottom in a pit thirty 


feet in circumference. From this pit continually arifes a column of whitifh fmoke, 
which alone equals in quantity, or perhaps exceeds, all the fumes that arife from the 
bottom of the crater. Its {trong and fuflocating fulphureous ftench, and.its extreme 
heat prevent any near approach. A part of this fmoke, meeting with no*ebftacle, 
afcends in a dire&t line, and rifes above the mouth of the crater ; but another part of 
it, foon after it has iflued from the bottom, is ob{tructed by fome ftones which jut out 
from the fides of the grotto ; and attaching to the lowcr furtace of thefe, the fulphur 
which had been fublinied with the fmoke talls down again, and collecting in feveral 
places, forms ftalactites of fulphur ; fome in the fhape of inverted cones, and others 
cylindrical. The largeft are three feet in length and two inches thick. On ftriking 
feveral of them with a ftick, I found that this fulphur is extremely pure. Sometimes 
it is of a flefh colour, but more frequently of a fine yellow, brilliant on the furface} and 
femi-tranfparent where the ftala@tites are thinner ; which properties alfo give value to 
the other fulphur that is dug round the crater of Vulcano, and exifts likewife at its 
bottom; as J obferved that in the fiffurcs from which the fulphureous fumes iffue, 
it is found confolidated in fragments of various fizes. The {ftalactical alone, how- 
ever, has the cylindrical or conical form, which is produced by the fufion of its 
parts, and their defcent by gravity; whereas that which is generated under ground 
is ulually found in amorphous mafles, and fometimes in ilrangely irregular con- 
figurations. 5 ; | 

It feems fcarcely neceflary that I fhould mention the manner in which fulphur mutt 
be continually tormed in this ifland; fince it is well known that this mineral is not in- 
tirely confumed in conflagration, but that a great part of it is fublimed, unchanged in 
us fubftance, which again depofits itfelf, fometimes cryftallized, amd fometimes amor. 
phous, on any bodies with which it may meet. As it is therefore perpetually burning 
in the fubterraneous furnace of Vulcano, it continually produces thofe numerous white 


fumes which arife from various places, and thofe lumps, cylinders and cones of fulphur 


which I have before mentioned. ‘lhe fulphur which is fo frequently found in other 
burning mountains is generated in the fame-manner. bas, * Bebe. A “Bays 

. From the pit within the cavern, whence the cloud of fmoke continually iffued, a lou. 
der.noife was heard, than at any other part of the bottom; and on throwing flones 
into it I.could not perceive that they ftruck again{t any obftacle, as they gave no found, 
but. a kind ot: hifling one occafioned by the refiftence of the air in their fall. Jt appears 
probable, shat.this cavern has an iramediate communication with: the fubjacent-furtace 
ut the volcano, ee ee es . a 
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- From one of the fides of the cavern, at the-height of cight feet from the bottom on 
which I fteod, iffues a {mall fpring of mimerakwater, which leaves on the different lavas. 
depofitions which well merit to be examined. If we fuppofe this water to proce:d iron 
the fea, it can only be by evaporation, as the level of the fea is very much lower then ihe 
place whence it iffues. It may poffibly derive its origin from rains, which penetrating to 
the interior parts of the mountain, and accumulating in fome cavity, have tound a free. 
outlet, depofiting in different places the heterogeneous fubltances with which they be- 
came impregnated in their paflage. : 

Where this water flows, we find, in the firft place, hanging ftalactites of fulphate of 
alumine, fome of which are of the thicknefs of ten inches, and a foot and a half in length. 
On breaking them, they are found to be a congeries, of barks or rinds, fimilar to the 
coats of onions, as ftalactites in fact ufually are. | 

Secondly, thefe ftalactites are not always compofed entirely of fulphate of alumine,, 
but are mixed with muriate of ammoniac. : 

Thirdly, the fulphate of alumine, in fome places, inftead of being ftalactical, is cry{« 
tallized in beautiful ftellated groups confifting of very fine filver filky threads. 

Fourthly, between the {tones where this water iffues, we frequently find ftalactites of 
fulphate of iron. 

La{tly, on the ground where this water falls, we finda number of hollows filled with 
a kind of thick pulpy matter, which is no other than a confufed mixture of all thefe 
falts, which, from the partial evaporation cf the water, begin to aflume a body and 
confiltence. 

The fides of the crater of Vulcano, and the oval plain which forms its bottom, are 
covered with fand, as has been already obferved. This fand, however, cannot pro-~ 

erly be fo called, fince it isa mixture of fragments and finall particles of pumices,. 
hava and glafs; among which are found, principally where the fulphureous fumes are 
{trongeft, entire and large picecs of vitrifications, pumices, and lavas, which well de- 
ferve the careful and accurate examination of the obferving naturalift. 

We will:begin with the former of thefe fubftances. At the bottom of the crater of 
Vulcano we find a glafs which is of a lead colour, and not unlike another kind found in 
afcending the cone of Vulcano. Many pieces which lie without the fumes are prelerved 
unchanged; but many of thofe within them exhibit different degrees of alteration. 
The firit and flighteft degree is a thin cinereous coating, which invells the glafs, and is 
lefs hard than the internal part. ‘Vhe fulphureous acids, therefore, have only acted on 
the furface of thefe pieces. In others they have penetratcd deeper, as appears by the 
greater thicknels of this tender and half pulverous coating. Some are fo changed, 
that nothing remains of the glafs but a {mall central nucleus; while others have en- 
tirely loft even thisgiucleus, and the whole piece, from being of a lead-colour, hard, 
femi-tranfparent, and {mooth, is become af an afh-colour, foft, opake, and yielding to 
the touch. In thefe, therefore, the glafs has undergone a complete decompofition. 
It had been difcovered, long before I wrote on the fubject of volcanos, that fulphu- 
reous acids would decompofe lavas; but 1 believe I am the firft who has obferved a fimi- 
lar decompofition in voleanic glals. | 

In the fame place we find pieces of various fizes, of a more perfedt, harder, and ex- 
tremely black glafs; which, likewife, where the fulphureous acids abound, has under- 
gotie the fame changes. | 


A number of particles of fulphur are frequently attached to the furface of both thefe 


glaffes, and fome are alfo found within their fubftance, where {mall fiflures have opened 


to them an entrance, | | : 
oe * ¢ Wee 
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We will now fay a word of the pumices. They do not differ from thofe we meet 
with on the declivity which leads to the fummit of the mountain, and which we obferved 
with an intenfe heat, changed into glafs. Yet thefe likewile fuffered more or Jefs alter- 
ation from the above-mentioned acids. In fome their fibrous texture was reduced toa 
kind of pulverulent earth, which fcarcely retained a fingle original filament. In others 
this texture was prcferved, yet they might be eafily reduced to powder by the finger. 

It now remains to treat briefly of certain prifmatic or bafaltiform lavas likewife found 
in this volcanic bottom. In the firft place, where the fulphureous acids are {trongeft, we 
find fcattered pieces, fuperficially decompofed, which feem to have been broken off from 
larger columns. They have a pentagonal prifmatic figure, with unequal fides and 
angles; and the larger pieces are about nine inches in length by eight in thicknefs. 
Their bafe is a petrofilex, which, from its having fuffered fufion, is of a very fingular 
kind. | 

In the courfe of this work I have frequently had occafion to {peak of lavas with a 
petrofiliceous bafe, and fhall certainly have occafion to fpeak of them again. ‘They are 
all too ftrongly characterized for their bafe to be confounded with other ftones. They, 
however, carry in them the marks of fire, in a certain fibrous appearance which they 
have, and which originates from a diminution of the afhnity of aggregation when ‘in a 
{tate of fluidity. ‘The petrofilex of which I now fpeak, on the contrary, exhibits no 
figns of injury from the fire, though it is certain that it has fuffered fufion. It is of 
that kind which is fomewhat fcaly; has a grain and hardnefs little different from that 
of filex ; is tranfparent at the edges, of a fhelly fracture, and of a livid afh-colour. 
When pulverized it becomes white. he pieces, when ftruck together, found like 
flint. This ftone contains a few irregular fhoerls, of a black colour, and but little 
luftre. | 
After a continuance of forty-eight hours in a furnace of fufficient heat to liquefy the 
fine cryftal glafs, this prifmatic lava with difficulty melts. ‘lo obtain a complete fu- 
fion, it is neceffary to have recourfe to a {tronger heat; with which view | ufed a wind- 
furnace. After thirteen minutes, its volume increafed almoft threefold, from the di- 
minifhed force of aggregation, and then the lava acquired a {nowy whitenefs. Con- 
tinuing the fame fire, its dimenfions contracted, and it at length produced a white 
enamel, moderately hard, and interfperfed with microfcopic bubbles. 

The firft time I ventured to explore the bottom of the crater of Vulcano, 1 only 
found fome fragments of this prifmatic lava: but when J rep ated my vifits, and had 
divefted myfelf of the fear I at firft felt, and more carefully examined this dreary 
bottom, I was enabled to complete my difcovery by afcertaining the origin of thefe 
prifmatic, or, as fome my choofe to call them, thefe bafaltiform lavas. For, raifing 
my eyes to that part of the fides of the crater which was over my head, and facing the 
north-ealt, I perceived a large ftratum of lava, almoft perpendicular, divided length- 
wife into complete prifms, fome of which were continued with the lava and made one 
body with it; while others were in a great meafure detached from it, fo that, itriking 
them with a long and heavy pole, I beat three of them down. I then clearly perceived 
that the pieces J mentioned above were fragments of entire priims, fince the external 
characters of -both were precifely the fame. 

Each of thefe prifins, exceeded a foot in length; but, as far as could be judged b 
the eye, other prifms adhering to the fnafs, which I could not reach, were of muc 
larger dimenfions. The lava which contained them ftretched to the ground, but did 
mee app-ar of great extent, as its upper parts and fides were covered with a thick 
and. : 5 
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‘The production of thefe bafaltiform lavas, which, from their fituation, and their 
forming a whole with the‘lava, no one can doubt derive their origin from fire, may, I 
conceive, be thus explaitied. In former times an effervefcence took place in the melted 
lava in the crater, which, after having fwelled, and perhaps overflowed its edges, flowly 
funk into the cavity of the crater, from the diminution of the fire, and the impellent 
elaftic fubftances, while a portion of the lava attaching itfelf to the internal fides, and 
haftily cooled by the atmoipheric air, contracted, and divided into regular parts, fuch 
as are the forms of the hexagon prifms above mentioned. Their perfect prefervation 
and frefhnefs are a clear proof that they are not of very ancient date. 

I fhall conclude this chapter with a few obfervations relative to the decompofitions 
which I remarked in various productions both within and around the crater of Vulcano. 
Thefe decompofitions, I have faid, were produced by fulphureous acid exhalations. I 
have aflerted the fame of fome decompofed lavas in the vicinity of the volcano of Strom- 
boli, as alfo of a great number of thofe of which Solfatara is principally formed*. And 
in general, when the queftion is of lavas, the alteration of which confilts in being foftened 
and rendered mild and faponaceus like,argilla, and in a whitening of the parts, I per- 
ceive that the greater number of volcanifts agree with me in fentiment. I find, how- 
ever, that M. Sage is, of a different opinion, maintaining that fuch decompofitions are 
generally to be afcribed to the action of muriatic acid, which is the caufe of the greater 
part of the alterations that take place in the products of volcanic eruptions. He at- 
tempts to demonttrate this by the experiment of a black lava which, in his laboratory, 
became white and equally decompofed with thofe found in fome volcanos, by keeping 
it in digeftion in concentrated muriatic acid. Other fimilar experiments likewife confirm 
him in this opinion f. 

That the muriatic acid is capable of producing decompofitions in various volcanic 
productions analogous to thofe we frequently obferve in the materials of burning moun- 
tains, I am the more eafily perfuaded, fince, having repeated the experiment of the 
French chemift, I have found it accurate. I placed in two veffels, filled with concen- 
trated muriatic acid, fome fragments of two different lavas, the one from Etna, the 
other from Vefuvius, both of a colour approaching black, of the horn-ftone bafe, and 
containing a number of black fhoerls. Having clofely {topped the veffels, I left them for 
amonth; at the end of which time the lavas were become of a yellowifh cinerous co- 
lour, and, having wafhed away the muriatic acid with which they were impregnated 
with diftilled water, they loft the yellowifh tincture, and became entirely of the cinerous 
colour. Some of them had likewife become in fome degree friable, though before they 
were hard. ‘The decompofition had in fact penetrated more or lefs to their internal parts, 
though the fhoerls remained unaltered both in texture and colour. 

This author however admits, in another place, that the fulphuric acid is likewife ca- 
able of producing the fame effect, which I alfo experimentally afcertained on the two 
avas above mentioned {. It is in like manner known that the fulphuric acid pofleffes 

an 


* See Chap IY and Chap XT. + Elemens de Mineralogie 

; Not withttanciag that, at the end of a month,the muriatic and fulphuric acide had been equally efficacious 
‘in producing alteration in the two lavas, yet, after a longer time, the muriatic appeared to be more power- 
ful than the fulpburic. At the end of tcven months and a half, on examining the lavas which had remained 
in the féme,fenation in the two acids, I found that the muriatic acid had decompofed them more than the 
slapper. Beides that they had acquired a whitenefs &lmoft equal to that of {now, they had | ecome very 
light, and extremly friable and fpungy, from the corrofian of the acide = The thoeils remained blak but 
had loff then Vitrees appearance Both thefe lavas, likewife, cohtained a number of feltfpars, which sa 
fered les vhenthe thoerle, as they always retained their nataral changing luftre, Bat the fulpuric gee 
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an equal firehiyth when the fulphyr is caufed to buth ‘very fldwly.. uit remaliis there. 
fore to detérmine which of thefe two acids, the muridtic oF thé fa@pBwrio}- i the real. 
eaufeof the decompofition and whitening which is frequently ‘obferved" if produdté of 
volcanos, at leaft of thofe which I have moft attentively examined, Strothbeli dad Vulk 
eitties + And though I fhall, in another part of the prefent work, produce sherry 
that fome lavas, enamels, and volcanic glafles, fometimes pive reception to theandrintic 
uicid, yet certainly the decompofitions in queftion are not to be attributed to this acid, 
but to the fulphureous. The odour of thefe acids is too different for them to be corte 
founded ; and both at Stromboli and Vulcano, in the places where thefe decompofed 
produdts are found, enveloped in white fumes, I:very fenfibly perceived the aefid, 

uungent, and fuffocating fetor of the fulphur, as alfo the fharp tafte, if a particle of the 
‘fumes by accident entered my mouth. I likewife particularly remarked at Vulcano, 
that where the fulphureous fumes were moft denfe, and left crufts of fulphur attached 
to the bodies they touched, thefe bodies, whether lavas, pumices, or glaffes, fuffered 
greater alteration thap others; and in fome of them, the decompofition had penetrated 
to the depth of two feet. ‘ 

An experiment which I fhall now relate offers a new and indifputable proof of what 
¥ have here afferted. . At Vulcano, I left a piece of extremely black lava, which had for 
ts bafe fhoer! in the mafs, and was one of the firmeft and hardeft I could ind, in an 
aperture from which iffued a great quantity of very hot fumes; and after it had con- 
tinued there two-and-thirty days, 1 obferved that, in its upper part, it remained un- 
touched ; its black colour only having become fomewhat lighter; but on the fides, 
and ftill more on the lower part, where the impreflion made by the fulphureous fumes 
had been greater and more active, it was become white, with a fenfible foftening of the 
folid parts near the furface. 

' Had M. Sage, mftead of deciding, while fhut up in his laboratory, that the muriatic 
acid is the caufe of the alterations which take place in voleanic countries, himfelf vifited 
thofe countries, he would have thought differently ; and had he in the courfe of fuch a 
journey entered the Grotta del Cane near Pozzuolo, the expreffion would never have 
efcaped him, that this perpetual mephitis is produced by the volatile marine acid-*. 





we 


produced in thefe lavas a cincrous colour, a leis degree of friability and lightnefs than was caufed by the 
other acid ; and the black thoerls did not lofe any of their glaffy briliancy. This acid was cyncentraced 

ually with the muriatic. Inftead of the colour and Linpidete of water, it was become turbid and dark. 
Lhe muristic had acquired a beautiful golden yellow. I mu add, that, having poured fome freth ful- 
pburic acid on the old, the decompofition and whitening of the lavas, after fome time, wa¢ not itferior ta’ 
that produced by the muriatic acid. J found a easels difference between the alteration obfervable «ia. 
lavas mm the vicinty of valeanos, and that which is cffeed by the fulphuric and muristic acids, fince the 
volcanic alterations are fometimes accompanied by an unctuous fmoothnels, I never obferved im the two 
lavus expofed to the action of the above-mentioned acids, which, on the coatrary, had become rough and 


rouse. 
% See Chan. ITT. 
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CHAP, 
| it Oy nalupalifs who bave made a deyage to the Evlian ifles, M. de Luc the atily 
bh ivho bas entered the erater of Vidcano,—- Summary of the obfervations made by him theres 
D4 57, compared with thofe of the Author. —Similarities and differences beteween the lacat 
‘tircumptances of the crater at that time and thofe of the prefent crater.—Obfervatians 
made by the Commendator Dolomieu from the fummit of the crater in 1781 .—Remarkable 
changes whieh have, fince that time, taken place in the crater.—Commotion of Vuleano in 
1786.—No eruption of lava from the crater has happened within the memory of any of 
the natives of Lipari now living —The phanomena of this voleano habitually obferved by 
them,—Vifits made to this crater by Farther Bartoli, in 1646, and profefor d’Orville in 
"1.724%.—~Interior conflagration his the whole of the crater at the firft period. ~ Not 
one but two craters dt the feeond.— Hill which at that time rofe from the bottom of one. of 
the twa craters. —Vulcano then in its greateft agitation. Some obfcure memory ftill retained 
by fomé aged natives of Lipari of a double crater at the fummit of Vulcano.—Sterility of 
this iffand on the fide next Lipari, though there is no want of vegetation on the oppofite 
tde.—Porphyritic lavas in this part of the ifland, but greatly decompofed.— Smail srater 
‘on the fide of Vulcano defcribed for the firft time-—The fumes of Vulcano obferved by fome 
of the Liparefe as figns of good or bad weather, in the fame manner as the inbabitants 
of Stromboli confult their burning mountain —Obfervations publifhed by a native of Lie 
pari, on the diverfity of the fumes, and internal commotions of Vulcano, betokening, acs 
cording to him, what winds will blow.—-Obfervations of the Authur not agreeable ts ihofe 
of the Liparcfe.—-The fires of Vulcano more powerful at that time than now, of the ace 
ceunts given by that writer may be reled on.—Ancient accounts of the conflagrations of 
Vidcano. - Nuntber and frze of its craters. ~ Its different eructations. This burning moune 
tain, in a certain degree, comparable to Vefwoius and Etna.—Prognoftics of the winas 
‘sobith may be expelted to blow from the fymptoms of the volcano very ancient ; and pere 
haps deferve equal credit with the modern. 
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AMONG the very few naturalifts who have made a voyage to the ifland of Lipa, 
M. W, de Luc is the only one, to my knowledge, who has entered the crater of Vule 
eano. This he did on the 30th of March, 1757, as appears from an account of the 
obferrations he made there, publifhed in the fecond volume of the travels of M. de Lue, 
a fammary Of which account I fhall here prefent to the reader, as we fhall thus be en- 
abled to compare the local circumftances which exifted at that time, with thofe obferved 

y me in one of the moft fuperb and fpacious gulphs at this day to be found, among 
Ming mountains. 
‘ He relates that he reached the bottom of the crater, by a narrow paflage, which gf. 
forded him entrance, but with great rifk of being fuffocated by the denfe fulphureous 
fumes that enveloped him; in canfequence of which danger he was obliged to enter 
alone, the quide who had conducted him to the fummic of the crater, and who was a 
‘native of Lipari, having refufed to follow him. He found the bottom very rugged and 
inéren; of an oval fora, with feveral apertures, from which iffued fulphureous vapours, 
‘Homi fome a ftrong wind. ‘The foundeof his feet as he walked on it was very 
a : 


longelt:diatieter of the oval appeared to him to be about eight or nine hundesd 


packs ind the thorer between five and fix hundred, The height of the fides af th 
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crater he imagined might be about one hundred and fifty, or, towarde the eaft and the 
fouth, two hundred feet. At the bottom they were nearly perpendicular, and were 
compofed entirely of volcanic materials, , : 

A column of fmoke, of fifteen or eighteen feet in diameter, iffued froni.g cavern 
which above loft itfelf in one of the highcft fides of the crater, and below ended in a 
kind of tunnel, or rather abyfs, of about fixty paces in circuit; and the fumes or iffu« 
ing out of that abyfs roared like the vapour of boiling water, when it elcapes from a 
veilel not clofely covered. Several pieces of {cori being thrown into it were no longer, 
heard when they had paffed beyond the tunnel. 

Another objeét likewife ftrongly attraéted the attention of M. de Luc: this was an 
aperture, five or fix inches in diameter, which terminated in a {mall tunnel about two 
feet and a half deep, from which the air rufhed with as much violence as from the bel- 
lows of a forge. He threw into it great pieces of Java, which enlarging the opening, 
caufed the wind to iflue with lefs force, but the fmall pieces that were detached from the 
aperture were driven outwards by it. The fragments of lava which fell within, produced 
the fame effect as the {con thrown into the tunnel of the cavern. As thefe obferva- 
tions convinced him of the extreme thinnefs of the floor or fheil on which he ftood, he 
thought it advifable to quit this perilous gulph, and direct his refearches to obje& lefs 
dangerous. F 

Hie then remarked that the fulphureous vapours of the volcano had here a communi- 
cation with the fea, which was in many places of a yellow colour, and in others emitted 
fumes ; and that in the places where the fumes rofe its heat was intolerable; fo that 
the fifh that happened to approach that fhore foon died, and the beach, where a few 
inches above the level of the fea warm veins of water burft out, was {cattered over with 
dead fith. 

Such is the fubftance of the obfervations of M. de Luc, made about thirty-one years 
before mine. On comparing the one with the other, it will appear, that if the internal 

of the crater of Vulcano have fuffered fome changes fince that time, they are {till 
effentially the fame. At prefent, (at leaft, at the time when 1 was there, I might have faid 
at prefent, ) the fides of the crater are in moft parts nearly perpendicular, the circumfe- 
rence of the bottom is an oval, from a number of fiffures and apertures fulphureous 
fumes iflue, and from others ftreams of wind with a hiffing found. The bottom like- 
wife fhews evidently that it is a dangerous and a falfe bottom, by thaking and founding 
when walked over. The cavern excavated in the fides of the crater, and defcribed by 
the above-cited traveller, alfo flill exifts, and from it a cloud of fulphureous fumes cgn- 
tinues to exhale; and had not M. de Luc been fearful of profecuting his refearches, it 
is more than probable that he would have found it abounding with fulphur and various 
falte, as it is at prefent. | 

The differences, therefore, between the flate of the crater at the time it was entered 
mes Luc and at prefent are reduced to thefe; firft, that the narrow paflage by 
which he reached the bottom now no longer exifts; but that, on the other hand, the 
fides on the fouth-eaft are become lefs ee and afford a way to defcend into that 
guiph: fecondly, that the height of the crater is now much greater than it was then, 
as L.found it to exceed a quarter of a mile, whereas when M. de Luc was there it wag 
not mere than two hundred feet: laftly, that the furnace below the bottom burtis 
much more violently at prefent, as may be inferred from the intenfe and almptt intoler. 
able heat { felt when I was there, which circumftance, had it exilted when M. de Loe 
made his observations, he certainly would not, have failed to have mentioned, 
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Edo’ hor meat to-fay by this chat the fubténrariean conflagration of the ifland in now 
move alive of eneygetic ;-‘fince # appears ahat the extreme heat, though not then felt. 
within the crater, manifefted itfelf without, and even in the fea dtfelf, which, as has been 
obferved, fmoked in feveral places near the flare, and was fo hot that the fith all died ; 
cireumftances which did not exift when | vifited the rland. 

M.Dolomieu; who was there feven years before me, could not go down into the cra- 
ter, becaufe the narrow paflage by which M. de Luc entered no longer exifted, and the 
fides were too flecp to adimit of any defeent. ‘The valcanic mouth, however, was then 
in the fame fituation, was large, of an oval form, and emitted, in a great number of 
places, ars ae acid and {uffocating fumes. 

Yet within this fhort interval, very confiderable changes have taken place. The 
depth of the crater, as far as my judgment could be formed by the cye, was then abous 
a mile, the larger diameter of its mouth was half a mile, and that of its bottom about 
fifty paces. Whence it appears that the bottom, fince that time, mult have been greatly 
railed, and hkewife have become narroWer, white the mouth has been confiderably en- 
larged. From the edge of the crater, he threw into it large ftones, which, when they 
reached the bottom, he perceived fank in fome fluid, that could not be aqueous, fince 
it mutt have been foon evaporated by the exceflive heat, but which he judged to be 
melted fulphur; as he in fact faw that fubftance trickle down the fides againft which 
it had fublimed. With a good telefcope he could difcover at the bottom two {math 
pools, which he fuppofed to be full of the fame combuftible matter. He likewife ob~ 
ferved that the fulphureous fumes which in the day time appeared white, were by night 
refplendent but placid flames that rofe above the mountain, and diffufed their light to 
fome diftance. 

When I made my obfervations at the bottom of the crater, though the fulphur flowed 
im many parts of the cavern, as | have already fuid, yet it did not ftagnate in {mall pools 
dr pits at the bottom; nor did the fulphureous flames arifle by night more than fome 
feet from the bottom. - 

The changes which have taken place in the internal parts of this volcano, fince it was 
vifited by the French naturalift, have probably originated from fome later eruption ; 
fince it is to that caufe that changes of any moment in volcanic craters are ufually to be 
attributed. And in faét, according to the unanimous teftimony of the inhabitants of 
Lipari, it fuffered a very violent commotion in the month of March 1786. After fub- 
terraneous thunders and roarings, which were heard over all the iflands, and which in 
Vulcano were accompanied with frequent concuflions and violent fhocks, the crater 
threw out a prodigious quantity of fand mixed with immenfe volumes of fmoke and fire. 
This eruption continued fifteen days; and fo great was the quantity of fand ejected, that 
the circumjacent places were entirely covered with it to a confiderable height; and, at 
a {mall diftance from the crater, to the ealt, there is {till an eminence, of a conical form, 
half a mile in circumference, confifting wholly of this pulverifed fubftance, and, as I was 
affured, entirely hahaa at this time. The aperture that muft then have been made 
in the bottom of the crater to difcharge fuch a quantity of matter, and the accumula- 
tions of that matter in various places, mutt neceffarily have caufed great changes around 
and within the crater; one of which, without doubt, is the declivity produced in the 
forithern fides, in confequence of which it is now poflible to defcend to the bottom of 
the gilph 3 for we find that this long defcent isentirely compofed of fand. 

lava fowedin this eruption, at leaft not over the edges of the crater, With refpedt’ 
to the lava afd vitsediie nature which is found on the futface on the northetn fide of the’ 
mayan, and of-which we have alrdady {poken, M. Dolomieu obfervedsthat = 
, w 
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wlhiet Ne ead chiens} atid he tells os that it svag thrown out in expe tundtey ia-an eroptica 
ia theyear ops : an aflertion of the truth of which he ea oe edo! : 
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wotable documents; for, according to the accounts I received frown the dotire 
ai¢ erupition of lava has happened in the memory of any perfons now living n,the Wand, 
_ hor ddé-they feem to have any tradition of any. Clouds more or tef frequent te ‘thick, 
‘ometimes black and fometimes of a white colour, and said, be ftench: of felpbar ; 
fubterrateous thunders and concuffiens, which often fhake the whole mountain; #amea 
which rife to a greater or lefs height from the bortom and fides of the. valcani¢ gulph.y 
the poffibility of entering this gulph at one time, and the impoflibility of fuch éntranog 
at another ; ejections at different times of ignited ftones, pieces of vitreous fubltances, 
fand, and athes; thefe are phenomena with which the people of Lipari have been long 
acquainted. : 

I mult here add the obfervations of two other men of fcience, relative to the crater of 
Vulcano, Father Bartoli and M. d’Orville. The former vifited the ifland in 1646, and 
relates that it contained a deep gulph, entirely if a {tate of conflagration within, and in a 
fmall degree to be compared to Etna; and that from its mouth a copious {moke coati- 
nually exhaled *. 

When M. d’Orville vifited Vulcano, in 1727, it had two diftin& craters, each of which 
was at the fummit of an eminence. From the firtt crater, which was fituated to the 
fouth, and which was about a mile and a half in circuit, befides flame and fmoke, ignited 
ftones were ejected ; and its roaring «was not lefs than that of the loudeft thunder. From 
the bottom of this gulph rofe a fmall hill, about two hundred feet lower than the top 
of the crater, and from this hill, which was entirely covered with fulphut and dirty core 
roded {tones, fiery vapours exhaled in every part. M. d’Orville bad, However, fcarcely 
reached the edge of this burning furnace when he was obliged precipitately to retire. 

The fecond crater lay towards the north part of the ifland. Its conflagrations were 
anore frequent and ardent ; andi s ejections of ftones mixed with afhes and an extremely 
black fmoke were almoft continual. M. d’Orville further relates that the noife of this 
volcanic ifland was heard many miles; and was fo loud at Lipari that he could not fleep 

‘the whole night that he remained there f. 

If we confider for a moment thefe two accounts, we fhall perceive from the firlt, that 
when Farher Bartoli vifited Vulcano, the conflagration in its crater was much more wie 
gorous than when J was there; and from the fecond, that in the time of d’Orville it wag 
in a ftate of complete eruption. But the moft remarkable circumftances are the double 
burning crater, and the bifureation of the mountain of Vulcano; whereas at prefent 
there'is but one crater, and the fummit of the mountain is fingle, which fummit con- 
tains the crater, refembling in figure a truncated cone. ‘The hill which rofe to a certain 
height from the bottom of one of the two craters ilill exifts, though at is not peculiar to 
this volcanic mouth, fince the fame kind of hill has at times been obferved ia Ltna},.and 
dikew ife in Vefuvius §. 2 

"When I was at Lipari, as I had read d’Orville’s account, I made enquiries of fome of 
thevldeft peaple in the ifland relative to this double burning crater, and I foubd fome | 

them who retained an imperfeét recollection of it, But from that time to this © 
hete ‘bas been enly one crater, and Iam not certain whether the prefent be that which 
the dove-cited author deferibes as on the fouth fide of the ifland, or that which heimep. | 
tions as on the north. . 
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7 Mitie fide of the dHand: whick locke! eotwar ‘ipo is entirely baren, and does not 
prolitite ‘any kind of vegetable ; bit this fect the cafe with the other fides that front 
she fouth and the welt, and.which are partly,eovered with bolms and oaks, befides 
dabttities of broom and ether fhrubs. It.i¢. obvidus to fuppofe that thf parts of the 
fad which afferd.4 muck nourifhment for plants have been more firbjeft to decom. 
oftidns than that'which remains barren. The fubftances of which they are compofed 
ate tavas becothe foft'to.a certain depth, and affording reception ind nutriment to plants, 
is decompofition is not to be attributed to fulphuregus acids; for it is not diftin- 
beri ahr or‘any other colour; but originates from the humid elements, and 
other sin the atmofphere. I caufed feveral of thefe lavas to be broken away with 
hammers and pickaxés, quite to the internal part, to which the caufes producing ra 
could not penetrate ; and there I found them retain all their ufual folidity and frefhnels. 
‘In general they are porphyritic, with a petrofiliceous bafe, and contain felt{pathofe cryf- 
tallizations. ‘They defcend from the fummit of the muntain, on the fouthern fide, 
with a fteep fall till they reach the fea. ‘ Mixed with the lavas are found large pieces of 
giafs attd enamel, which I fhall not here defcribe, as they do not differ from thofe of 

Lipari, of which I thall fpeak in their place. 

’ Sach are the obfervations I made in four different vifits to this ifland, to which I fhall 
add another relative to a f{maller crater, different from that of Vulcanello, and which 
has not, to my knowledge, been noticed by any other traveller. It lies about half 
way up the mountain, to the eaft of the way | took to reach the fummit. Its form could 
not more diftinétly charaGerize it as a real crater, fince it is precifely that of a tunnel, 
wide above and narrowing below. Its mouth is about three hundred feet in circuit, and: 
its bottom about eighty. A full quarter of this bottom is filled up with earth carried. 
by the rain down the fides, which are in confequence marked with long furrows. Hence 
it appears that in procefs of time this crater will be entirely filled up with earth, like 
that of Vulcanello, and no trace of it remain. 

fn the fame manner as many of the fuilors of Stromboli, before they put to fea, are 
accuftomed to confult the fumes and eruptions of their burning mountain ; the mariners: 
of Lipari believe the changes of the winds and weather may be foretold by obferving 
Vulcano. Inftru€ted, they fay, by long experience, they are able to predict, twenty- 
four hours before any change, whether the weather will be fair or tempeftuous, and, 
from what point the wind will blow. Ina work entitled Tracts by Sicilian Authors *,, 
printed at Palermo in 1761, there is a “ phyfico-mathematical difcourfe on the manner in 
which the variations of the winds may be foretold, twenty-four hours before they hap- 

, by the different qualities and eff-cts of the fumes of Vulcano,by Sig. Don Salvadore 
Papercut’ of Meffinat.”” In this eflay we find an extract from a number of abfervations 
made on Vulcano between the ycars 1730 and 1740, and communicated to the author 
by Don Ignazio Roffi, a native of Lipari. This extract I fhall here prefent to my 
readers, 

*¢ The cflange of weather and winds is prefignified by Mount Vulcano twenty-four 
hours before it takes place, by a louder than ufual noife, relembling diftant thunder ; 
"attd if we carefully obferve the fmoke which then iffues in a greater quantity than ufual,. 
we wiay likewife difoover what kind of wind will fucceed, which may bepredi¢ted from the 
greater . lefs denfity of the fmoke, and its more or lefs dark colour, which is occafioned. 


t Dion 7 Neath a Ja yarinzione de’ venti Ricata ventiquattre ore prima dalle vate 
> FiRcoupatematico foptala yariazione de’ venti pronoRicata ventiquattre o E : 
e diverfe qualita.ed sik Nie tu Vulcgug, del Sig. Don Salvadore Papercasi, ‘ 
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by the quality and quantity of the duft thag rifes in the {moke, and senders it fometimes 
- of an afh-grey colour, fometimes perfettly white, fometimes of a colour approaching to 
The following are the obfervations I have made on this {ubje@. , When the.wind 
fs about to change to the firocco or fouth-eaft, or the eaft-fouth-eaft, or fouth-fough-eatt, 
the fmoke rifes fo denfe and black, in fo great. a quantity and to fuch a height, and after- 
wards diffipates in fo black a duft as to ftrike the beholder with a kind of awe; and at 
the fame time fo loud a roaring is heard, frequently accompanied with a fhaking of the 
earth; as to infpire with dread éven thofe long accuftomed to thefe roarings and fhocks, 
But when the wind is on the point of changing to the north-north-eaft or north-north- 
“weft, the fmoke rifes more flowly, is lefs denfe, and entirely white; and when it is diffi- 
‘pated, the duft which falls is extremely white. No fuch loud noife is then heard, nor 
-any fhock felt ; at leaft I abferved none, nor can the oldeft inhabitant of this ifland re-. 
member to have felt any. When it is about to change to the eaft or eaft-north-eaft, an 
explofion is heard in the body of the mountain, which foon after throws out a little 
Imoke of a grey colour, of which colour are likewife the athes that fall when the cloud 
is difperfed. ‘The mountain in the mean time explodes and roars fo violently at inter- 
vals, that we frequently dread the fhock ofan earthquake. Laftly, previous toa change 
of the wind to the welt, the welt-fouth-weft, or welt-north-weft, vaft volumes of finoke 
arife, of a dark afh-grey, approaching the colour of lead, and fo thick that when they 
difperfe they occafion a continued fhower of afhes.”’ 
On thefe obfervations of the Liparefe meteorologift, Signor Paparcuri proceeds to phi- 
lofophize, whether pertinently or not I fhali not enquire. | 
1 fhould think myfelf juftly to incur the imputation of rafhnefs, fhould I venture ab- 
folutely to deny thefe facts, without having fufficient reafons fo to do; efpecially as they 
are fo precife, fo circumftantial, and faid to have been obferved upon the fpot. It bes 
- fides does not appear credible that the Abbate Rofli would have publifhed thefe obfer. 
vations, had they been merely the fabrications of his invention, in a place where he was 
liable to be difgraced by the contradidtion of all his countrymen. I mult however fay, 
with philofophic candour, that during my {tay of feveral weeks at Lipari, where I con- 
tinually had Vulcano before my eyes, the principal winds mentioned in this extraét blew, 
and particularly the fouth-eaft, the welt, and the fouth-weft ; but I never obferved, either 
before they began, or while they continued to blow, any fhakings of the earth, or roar- 
ings, lofty columns of fmoke, or fhowers of afhes. Once only, when a violent fouth- 
weft wind was on the decline, the column of fmoke which iflued from the cavern of 
Valcano increafed prodigioufly, and, from the refiftance of the agitated atmofpheric air, 
made fome {piry windings ; but when it had rifen fome poles above the upper edge of 
the crater, it began to grow thinner, and foon after entirely vanifhed. Though the wind. 
ceafed to blow, this prodigious cloud of {moke {till continued to rife for feveral hours. 
I muft add, that I once remarked the fmoke of Vulcano to be extremely thin, and little 
in quantity, when a ftrong weft wind blew; and that twice, when the air was perfedtly 
calm, I obferved the fmoke extremely copious and rifing to a great height. ‘To con- 
clude, after carefully noticing day by day every change that took place in the phenomena 
exhibited by Vulcano, during my {tay in its vicinity, I could perceive none which af. 
forded fupport to thefe famous prognoitics. | likewife enquired. of the failors of Lipari, 
and frequently brought them to contefs that the fact did not accord with their affertions,- 
But, befides that they did not agree amofig themfelves, they endeavoured to evade con~ 
vidtion by all thofe excufes afid pretexts which J have obferved fea-faring peopl e hever to. 
want, to fypport their particular prejudices relative to the figns.of good or bad weather: 
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45 confequetice of which, they fometimes become the victims of their own credulity by 


s 


“fuffering fhipwreck, oe eee ch ak, Cn ee oe 

Lam not, however, fo pofitive as to deny the whole of thefe obfervations, To know 

- with certainty whether any direct relations exift between the various fymptoms of Vul- 

ano and the changes of the atmofphere, it would be neceffary to refide for fome years 
in that ifland, a place truly wild and defolate ; and he who, like Empedocles at Etna, 
fhould go to'ere@ his dwelling there, in order to obferve the changes of the mountain, 
would have no other companions than the rabbits which make their burrows on the 
fouthern fide of the ifland. | se ae 
- Dilregarding, however, at prefent the pretended relations, obferved by Signor Rofl, 
between Vulcano and the winds; if the accounts of the eruptions which then from time 
to time iffued from its crater may be relied on, we muft own that at that period the con- 
wulfions of this mountain were much more violent and frequent than they are at prefent : 
a fa&t which accords with the obfervations of M. d’Orville and Father Bartoli. | 

Before I conclude my remarks on Vulcano, two things remain for me to notice, 
‘ agreeably to the plan I have followed relatively to the other Eolian ifles. Firft, to fpe- 
cify the refults obtained by our common fires in thofe kinds of rock which, liquefied by 
fubterranean conflagrations, have given birth to the ifland; and, fecondly, to mention 
the notices left us by the ancient writers relative to Vulcano, The former objec of 
enquiry has been fufficiently difcuffed, while treating of Stromboli, where we have de- 
tailed the changes undergone in the furnace-by porphyritic rocks; fince, as has been 
already fhewn, rocks of a fimilar kind have furnifhed the materials of which Vulcano is 
compofed. We have therefore only to treat of the latter of thefe fubjects. 

We are indebted to Thucydides for the firft account we have of this ifland. He re- 
lates in his hiftory, that in his time Vulcano threw out a confiderable flame by night, and 
finoke by day *. | | 

Ariftotle, in his Treatife concerning Meteors, defcribes an ancient eruption of Vul- 
cano, a part of which {welled and rofe, with great noife, into a hill; which burfting, a 
violent wind iffued forth, together with fire, and fo greag.a quantity of afhes as entirely 
to cover the neighbouring city of Lipari, and extend to feveral of the towns of Italy, 
This eruption was {till vifible in his time f. | ee re 

The interefting obfervations of Polybius relative to the number, fize, and figure of 
the craters of Vulcano, are likewife particularly deferving our hotice. In his time there 
were three ; two tolerably well preferved, and one in part fallen in. The mouth of the 
larger, which was round, was about five ftadia, or five-eighths of an Italian mile, in cir- 
cuit. his crater towards the bottom grew gradually lefs, till at laft it was only fifty 
feet in diameter ; this part was one {tadium above the level of the fea. The form of 
the other two craters was the fame f. | sae! EN 
“Such is the account of Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, who himfelf tells us of three 


openings or craters at Vulcano, from which flames iffued, and ignited matters were 


thrown out, that filled up a part of the fea of confiderable extent §. 
© Day vunln Daurtlas wle aredtira (Tega) wodv, xan toy Astgo xamrvor. , 7 
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Pr bceron ee tne ‘teeny cumryae, xis vine Aim apeiny TOA, Noo Be Topw waxray KareTIPemre, xed By esas Tov Ey Iraehin 
mow ands Lib ai cap 8. | | 
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From: the two latter paflages we learn, therefore, that anciently there were in Vul- 
cano three burning mouths, or more properly craters, and that one pf them was very 
large. Are we to conclude that this larger crater was the fame that at ‘prefent exits, 
and which fince that time may have increafed its dimenfions? This may poffibly be the 

‘truth ; and it may perhaps be equally fo, that of the three craters mentioned by Polybius | 
and Strabo, two ftill remained in the time of d’Orville, who found a double burning 
_crater at Vulcano, though at prefent there is only one ; the other two no longer appear- 
ing, either becaufe they have fallen in, or been filled with earth by the rains, or poflibly 
have been covered by fubfequent ejections. 

From the text of Strabo it may be inferred, that in his time Vulcano ejected lava, 
fince the burning matter thrown out filled up a part of the fea of confiderable extent. 

Callias, inhis Life of Agathocles Tyrant of Syracufe, relates that on a lofty eminence 
of Vulcano there were two craters, one of which was three {tadia in circumference, caft- 
ing a great light to a vaft diftance; and that from this mouth burning {tones, of a pro- 

digious fize, were thrown out with fo great a noife that it might be heard to the diftance 
of five hundred ftadia *. 

If, therefore, we believe the teftimony of Diodorus and Fazcllo, who, as natives of 
Sicily, have the beft claim to our attention, we have already feen, when treating of 
Stromboli, that the former afferts that both that ifland and Vulcano threw out fands 
and burning ftones; and we learn from the latter, that Vulcano was in a continual 
{tate of conflagration ; and that from its guiph, which lay in the middle of the ifland, a 
cloud of thick fmoke continually iffued, while through the fiffures of the flones, and 
narrow apertures, a pale flame arofe in the midft of the dark cloud f. 

Cluverius likewife afirms, that from the neighbouring fhore of Sicily he had himfelf 
obferved by night a fimilar fire amid the dark fmoke f. 

And here it is proper, with Cluverius, to correct a miftake of Fazello, who, relving 
on the authority of fome fuperficial writer, has been induced to believe that the ifland 
of Vulcano emerged from the fea in the year of Rome 550, without reflecting that, two 
hundred years before that period, it is mentioned by Thucydides, and that Ariftotle, 
about a century after him, had defcribed one of its eruptions. he miltake has been 
occafioned by the origin of Vulcanello, which about this time arofe out of the water. 
Pliny has remarked that wien this ifland was thrown up, a great number of fifh were 
found dead, and caufed the death of thofe who ate of them. 

‘The fame Fazello relates, that Vulcano was feparated from Vulcanello by a narrow 
channel of the fea, in which fhips might lie with fafety; and that this {trait was open 
in his time, but afterwards filled up by new eruptions of Vulcano§. 

The brief ftatement of faéts recorded by hiftory, when compared with the obferva. 
tions of Bartoli, d’Orville, De Luc, Dolomieu, and myfelf, clearly proves that this ifland 


* Torogu Karrsacy ty cinntw TwY Tres Arvyabon).sx, Arya esvacs macs AoLow UL nro, 17" w KexTHELS HE duo, wv & ET ECO! Twi 
Tuy Wegl.t7 gov TesrTadia, 1& a wrLAv Dreerces Peyyos, wot eTs WoAvy TOMY dimnay PUTT OY ETUTA en TY xoruclas avn rgort mu 
Mevwrvecs rsbes coms: ory :Osb3' Kb THAINOUTOS Beop.0s YET Ab, WE ETS TEVTAKOTIR OF ose ansicdaes Tor NXoy. Scholiait. 
in Apollon. Argonant. lib. ii. 

+ Hee (Vu'cani [nfula) in medio mari aquis circumfufa perpetuo ardet  Enimvero ex voragine, gue in 
medio patet, jugiter ingentem fumi nebulam hodie erulat.  Intus vero per junéturas lapidum, ct cancellos, 
anguttofque meatus exurens, fimul, et pallens ignis inter ipfam fumofam caliginem emittitur. Hiftor, lib. i. 

—t Hujufmods inter fumofam caliginem pallentem ignem egomet nodte € proximo littore Siculo defpexi.— 
Ubi fup. 

§ Vulcanellas tenuiffino Euripo a Vulcania (Infula) recedit. . . . . Euripns ad xtatem ufque meam 
Pe ac Sida navigiis Ratio, nunc, interjeCa ex Vulcauia camiuis cinerum ac lapidum mole, preclufus eft. 
~- Ubi fup. 
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isa volcano which may be compared to Vefuvius or Etna, with refpec to the changes 
in its craters, the variety of its eruptions, and its longer or fhorter intervals of repole ; 
except that, from the want of aliment for its fires, its ejeCtions are lefs frequent and le's 
COpIOUs, | 

From the authorities above adduced, we peyceive that the fires of this mountain are 
very ancient, fince they burned in the age when Thucydides flourifhed, or 475 years 
before the Chriftian zera. This ifland was then called Hiera (‘Iepa), or the facred ifle, 
as being facred to Vulcan; for the inhabitants of the neighbouring iflands, as ‘Thucy- 
dides informs us, perceiving it continually to flame by night, and fmoke by day, be. 
lieved it was the refidence and forge of that god*. It is however extremely probable 
that thefe volcanic conflagrations are much more ancient than this period; as is the 
ifland where they are produced, which no doubt derived its origin from fire, though its 
formation is concealed amid the darknefs of the moft remote ages. 

The accounts here given of the prefent {tate of Vulcano, clearly fhew the miftake of 
Sir, William Hamilton, who compares it to Solfatara near Naples ; a miftake occafioned 
by his not having vifited the ifland. : 

We have f{poken above of the opinion of many of the natives of Lipari, that it is pof- 
fible to foretel with certainty what winds will blow, from the different appearances of 
the {moke of Vulcano. I find that the ancients likewife boafted the knowledge of the 
fame prognoftics. They inform us that before a fouth wind blew, the ifland of Vulcano 
was enveloped in a dark cloud, fo that Sicily could not be feen; and that when a north 
wind was to be expected, a pure flame rofe high above the crater, and the roarings were 
more violent; while a kind of I know not what middle fymptoms preceded the zephyr 
or weft wind. ‘The various founds of the explofions likewife, and the different places 
where the eruptions began, the flames, and the fmoke, were all prognoftics of the wind 
which fhould blow after the third day. Such is the account of Polybius, who has been 
copied by all the writers who have fucceeded him f. 

Thefe prognoftics, however, which the Greek hiftorian probably received from the 
mariners, accord but little with thofe of Signor Rofli above cited, and ftill lefs with the 
phenomena obfervable in Vulcano at prefent; either becaufe fuch indicatory figns can 
no longer take place, now that the volcano is in a comparative ftate of tranquillity ; or 
becaufe thefe boafted predictions originated more in exaggeration and credulity than the 
faithful teftimony of the fenfes. 


* Nowitecrs Oe oe xen cevdewarosy wy TN ‘Tipo we 6 "Hassos xadnever. Thucyd. ubi fup. 
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CHAP. XV.—LIPARI. | 


PART THE FIRST. 
OBSERVATIONS MADE ROUND THE SHORES OF THE ISLAND. 


Unavoidable delays in making the circuit of the ifland.—The city of Lipari and its harbour. 
— Immenfe rock of lava and glafs on which the caftle of Lipari is founded.—Reafons for 
believing that the internal part of this rock is a true glafs.— Other proofs of the ancient 
exiftence of fire in that place, derived from the pumices of the fame rock. —Our co:imon 
fire a€ts on volcanic glaffes differently from the fubterrarean fires—-Other ob ervations 
made within the harbour —Porphyritic lava of a beautiful red found in its vicinity — 
The author leaves the harbour, and makes the circuit of the ifland, proceeding tcwards 
the North.—The enormous breaches made by the fea in the fhores of the Eolian iflands 
extremely favourable to the difcovery of volcanic products. —Another red porphyritic lava. 
—Extraordinary courfe of another lava —The Campo Bianco (White Field), jo called 
rom the white pumices of which it 1s an entire mountain.—Their different fpecies de- 

feribed in detail.—Analyfs of thefe and other kinds of pumices in the humid ey 
cuffion of the different opinions relative to this kind of volcanic produtts.—The Monte della 
Caffagna compofed of vitrifications and enamels.—Propertics of thefe.— Capillary vitrifi- 
cations. —Others which may be confidered as in a ftate of tranfition from pumice to glafs. 
—Not probable that the glafs paffes into pumice, as _fome have beheved.—Refemblance and 
difference of thefe two fublances.— Enumeration of fome other kinds of glaffés, one of 
which greatly refembles what is called the Iceland agate, or gallinaccous ftone of Peru. 
—Glaffy lavas of the Monte della Caftagna.—This mountain and Campo Bianco, with 
their environs, form a vitrificd mafs eight miles in circuit.——This vitrification more exten- 
five in ancient times.—No characteriftic fign of the exiftence of the ancient volcanos on the 
fides of this mountain.—Indubitable proofs, however, that fome of the above-mentioned 
vitreous fubftances have flowed, and others been thrown up, from vole: nic gulphs — Felt 
Spars and petrofilex commonly the bafe of thefc vitrifications —Qucftion, whether the vitre- 
ovs parts, incorporated with or continucd through the different lavas, owe their origin to 
a more vehement action of the fire, or to their being more eufily vitrifiable.— Singular phe- 
nomenon relative to this fubjcét.—Univerfal fterility of this extenfrve vitrified traét.— 
Uncertainty of the rule which eftimates the dates of lavas from their being more or lefs 
converted into vegetable earth.— Multiplicity of lavas decompofed by fulphureous acids, and 
warioufly coloured by the oxyde of iron, found beyond the Monte della Caftagna.—Decom- 
pofttions of other lavas, occafioned by the fame acids, and other enamels and pumices fourd 
on the fhores of the ifland:\— Extremely minute fboerls, and beautiful quartzofe cryftals, 
and chalcedonies, originating from filtration, in fome decompofed lavas.—Two large rocks 
in the narrow channel which divides Lipari from Vulcano.—T his channel in ancient times 
muft have been narrower than at prefent.—Conj.cture that it once did not exif#, and, 
confequently, that thefe two iflands formed but one.—Figure of the Monte della Guardia 
fern from the fea.—Its rocks of lavas, pumices, and vitrifications.—-Prodigious quantity of 
vitreous eruptions which compofe this moyntain. 


THIS iffand, from its extent, the city which rendersit illuftrious, the number of its 
inhabitants, its commerce and agriculture, claims pre-eminence above all the others b 
whic 
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which it is furrounded, and which from it derive the name of the Lipariiflands. Nor is 
it lefs importantein the eftimation of the naturalift, from the quantity, variety and un- 
ufual beauty of the volcanic produas it contains. M. Dolomieu, during the four days 
he remained here, gathered as ainple a harveft as within fo fhort a time could be ex- 
petted from the moft difcerning and indefatigable lithologift; but it is eafy to conceive 
that he muft ftill leave much to be difcovered in an ifland nineteen miles in circuit. 
During the eighteen days that F remained there, I may fay that the fickle was never out 
of my hand; yet T will freely confefs that I left behind me many a handful, which E 
would willingly have gathered, had this volcanic ifland been lefs difant from my home. 

For the fake of order in my account of the obfervations I made in this ifland, | hall 
fir ftate thofe which occurred to me in making tts circuit, and examining its fhores ; 
and next, thofe I made in its interior, and m afcending its mountains. My remarks will 
thus, naturally, be divided into two parts. 


PARE THE FIRST. 


Obfervations made round the foores of Lipari. 


IN making this circuit, that 1 might p-rform it completely, I employed more time 
than I had imapined it could require. Befides the time neceflary for remaining with the 
boat at a little diftance from the fhore to obferve the different courfes taken by the vol- 
canic matters, in their way to the fea, when liquified by the power of the fire; befides 
that confumed in landing to examine thefe matters more nearly, and breaking them to 
pieces with fuitabie inftruments, that 1 might colle& and preferve them; laftly, befides 
“the time requifite to afcend or rather to climb up, fteep rocks, cliffs, and precipices, 

which rofe trom the waves, at the termination of the courfe of the eruptions; pee 
not a little delayed by the obftacles which continually oppofed the execution of my de- 
fign. How often, when | attempted to proiecute my intended circuit while the fea was 
calm and fmooth as the moit placid lake, have | been obliged to defift, and return with 
my boat, by a wind fuddenly rifing, either contrary, or blowing in upon the land, fo as 
to expofe me to the danger of being driven upon the fhore, and fhipwrecked on the 
rocks! Frequently, though the fea was fufficiently calm for a confiderable diftance, yet, 
where the coaft broke off, or funk in [ found it running high, from the remains of a 
ftorm that had not long ceafed, or, as it is termed, an old fea, which my boat was un- 
able to encounter without grea: danger. Every one who is acquainted with the fea that 
furrounds the Eolian ifles, knows how liable it is to fudden tempefts. 

The city of Lipari extends along the fhore in the form of an amphitheatre. Behind 
it rife a chain of mountains; and in front is its harbour, formed by the hollowing in of 
the fea, which here divides the fhore. I omit to mention another very {mall harbour 
to the fouth, only fit for the reception of fuch veflels as may be drawn up on fhore. 

I began my refearches in the harbour itlelf, under the caftle of the city, whith is 
erected on an immenfe rock of lava, that rifes perpendicularly from the water, and is 
entirely deftitute of all vegetation except a few ftalks of the Indian fig *, which grow in 
its fifures. 

This lava has for its bafe feltfpar, is of a fine and compact grain, of a f{caly fracture, 
dry to the touch, and gives fparks, like flint, with fteel. It is of a cinereous colour, in 
many places approaching to that of lead. Iv is full of an immenfe quantity of foall ex- 
trancous bodies, which would be with difficulty diftinguithed from the fubftange of the 


® Cactus Opuntia, Lin. tafe 
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lava on account of their refemblance in colour, were they not little globes. This Java is 
joined to large mafles of gla’s, which form a whole with it, without. any divifions of 
jeparations in the middle. It therefore is the fame lava, which in fome places retains 
its nature, and in others is tranfmuted to’ glafs. “his glafs in fome parts contains the 
fall extrancous bodies before mentioned, but in others it is pure glafs,. In general it 
is extremely compact, of a dull black colour, and fraGures rather in irregular pieces 
than in waving ftreaks, as is ufval with glafs. It has befides a kind of undtuofity to 
the touch, and even apparent to the eye, which is not obfervable in any other of the 
moft perfeét volcanic glaffes. Like the lava it gives fparks with fle]; but the lava is 
entirely opake, whereas the glafs in the angles and thinner edges, has a confiderable 
degree of tranfparency. It only appears opake where it contains the minute globes, 
which are particles of the lava. “lL hough the lava in the fractures has not the luttre of 
the glafs of which it isa continuation, yet when cut and polifhed, it is not in the leaft 
inferior to it in that refpect. I poffefs feveral pieces, cut and polifhed, which are half 
glafs and half lava, and of which the different colours form an excellent contratt. 

An obfervation which I made relative to this kind of glafs appears to me too im- 
portant to be omitted. | 

If we take a piece of this glafs, fix or feven feet in length, and four or five thick, 
and attentively examine it, we fhall difcover that it is marked with {mall grey veins pa- 
rallel to each other, which give it the appearance of being divided into {trata or flakes ; 
and if the point of a large pickaxe be tiruck by a powerful arm into one of thefe veins, 
and ufed as a lever, the whole mafs will fplit into two parts, from one end to the other, 
following the courfe of the vein; and with equal facility, by proceeding in the fame 
manner, may new divifions of the glafs be obtained in the other veins, till the whole 
piece is divided into a number of plates propottionate to the number of veins: but if 
we attempt to divide them in any other part but the vein, they only break into fimall 
irregular fragments. 

When we examine the face of one of the plates thus divided, we perceive that every 
vein confilts of a thin leaf of earthy and {coriaceous particles, which prevents the vitre- 
ous ftrata from perfectly uniting. ‘The direétion of thefe veins, which interfect the glafs 
tranfver{ely, is generally from above to below; and it appears evident to me, that the 
plates or fections of glafs interpofed between the veins have been produced by as many 
different fowings of the fluid matter. The formation of the earthy veins [ conceive to 
have been as follows: the firft ftream, that is to fay the loweft of all, containing lighter 
and lefs fufible particles than the remainder of the liqucfied vitreous matter, thefe floated 
on the top; and the glafly current, cooling, produced, or rather left on the furface, a 
firft pulverous coating, which prevented the perfect union of the fecond current that 
fucceeded the firll; and this fccond, containing fimilar fubtile matters, prevented in 
like manner the full adhefion of the third, and fo of the reft. ‘Thus have fucceflive 
flowings of the liquid matter produced the mafles of glafs we now fec, exhibiting thofe 
apparent veins, in which they may be fo eafily fplit. But as we fhall have occafion ta 
fpeak of other glaffes, in another place, we fhall then have an opportunity to refiime 
the. fubjed of this peculiar texture. | 
» Such were the obfervations I made on that rock, and fome fragments which had fallen 
down from it on the fhore ; fince, though it is compofed of hard lava and glafs, yet 
from the namerous fiffures in it, caufed by congelation, it has fuftained many lofles, 
In fat there is danger that it may become fo entirely ruinous as to occafion its fall, to. 
gether with that of the caltle it fupports. p  -agaa . <4 Oe 
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— ‘Tcannot dilmifs this fobje€& without mentioning certain circuimftances which induce 
me to believe that the infide of this rock is one prodigious mafs of glafs. ‘The waves of 
the fea, by inceffantly beating againft it, have corroded it in feveral places, but efpe- 
cially towards the middle, where they have formed a fpacious cavern; which, as the lower 
part of it is covered with water, [ entered in my boat, and found that the fides were real 
and folid glafs.. | | a? 

In other places, againft which the fea has dafhed, and more or lefs broken the rock, 
the fame vitreous fubftance is apparent. If we afcend from the fhore to the cattle, in 
more than one place near the road, which lies over lava, we find volcanic glafs In 
the {mall fquare, near the houfe of the commandant, we find it rifing above the ground 
in large pieces refembling {teps. Great maffes of it likewife project from the ground 
within the city, in two places of which, having caufed the earth to be dug into, I found 
the fame plafs. | 

All thefe fats and obfervations appear to me fufficiently to fupport my opinion, which, 
as I have faid, is, that the infide of this vaft rock is entirely of glafs. We. perccive 
therefore that though on making the circuit of the other parts of. the ifland, we fhould 
not be able fatisfaorily to afcertain its nature, thefe fas alone would. be more than 
fufficient to prove it volcanic ; and an intelligent though indolent traveller, who on ar- 
riving at Lipari fhould only take the trouble to go over the city, would perceive, in a 
few hours, what in many other countries, once fubjeéted to the aétion of fire, he would 
not be able to difcover in a much greater number of days. 

But the indubitable teftimonies of the ancient cxiftence of fire in this place do not 
conclude here. ‘Lhe vitreous fubitances are frequently accompanied by pumices which 
are, in fact, only an imperfect glafs. If we view the fteep maffes of glafs and lava, 
which rife perpendicularly from the fea, like a wall; we perceive that they are inter- 
fperfed with different flrata of pumice, from which, by the aid of a pole tipped with 
iron, fmall pieces may be broken off. On the fhore, however, we do not find it in any 
great quantities. a. 

This pumice is of two kinds, the one heavy and compa¢t, the other light and porous, 
and both of a cinereous colour. ‘The compactnefs of the former fpecies, however, is 
not fo great, but it may be broken mto {mall pieces, and crumbled into powJer between 
the fingers. Itis dry and rough to the touch, is filamentous in many places, and crackles 
between the teeth; quallies appertaining to common pumices. Its ftructure is not 
every where filamentous, but in fome places fo fixed that its fibrous texture cannot be 
difcerned. By the aid of the lens we perceive that it is of a vitreous nature, and cifcovers 
an infinity of lucid points, which we might take for very minute feltfpars, did not a 
careful examination with a good magnifier fhew them to be real particles of glafs. It 
cannot be denied, that this pumice is of the fame nature with the lava of the rock, 
fince we fee, in many places, the lava gradually lofe its folidity and finenefs of grain, 
and aflume the charaéters of this {pecies of pumice. | 

The other kind is rather fealy than filamentous, and its feales have a degree more of 
vitrification than the other; the confluence, likewile, of fome of thefe fcales has pro- 
duced, in feveral places, fmall lumps of a black glafs. It is, however, extremely hght 
in confequence cf the pores and vacuities with which it abounds, Tis pumice 1s 
ufually a continuation of the other, ana, in my opinion, derives its origin from the greater 
degree of heat which it has fultained. — a 
After having examined, and attentively confidered on the fpot, this mixture of lava, | 
glafs, and pumice which forms the body of the rock it appears evident to me that there. 

ave been feveral currents that-have owed down the fides, and, perhaps from the fum- 
ae | | . wit 
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mit, of the contiguous mountain della Guardia, into the fea, fince the direction of their: 
defcent is found on that fide, and even the filaments of the pumices point towards that 
mountain. } ; 

If we except thofe minute globules, which appear to me to be portiéris of lava, this 

lava, glafs aud pumice, exhibit neither feltipars, fhoerls, nor any other extrancous 
body; either becaufe thefe have been melted by the fire, or, perhaps, becaufe they never 
exi(ted in them. But in what manner this fire mult have aGed in fuling thofe maffes 
ot felt{par of which the rock that fupports the caftle of Lipari is formed, fo that this 
fione fhould now have remained a fimple lava, and now have paffed into the fate of glafs 
or pumice, fhall be confidered in another place ; at prefent 1 fhall proceed to {tate other 
faéts analogous to the fame fubjeé. 
. The lava and glafs of the rock, when expofed to the furnace in feparate crucibles, 
fufed into a light grey glafs, the glebules whicli before appeared in them melting at the 
fame time. This glafs is incredibly porous. Though the crucible in which thefe fub- 
ftances were fufed was only filled to one quarter part of its contents, they {welled fo 
much when in a ftate of liquefaction, that they rofe feveral lines above the edges of the 
crucible, and flowed over, down its fide. 

The two kinds of pumice, though both derive their origin from the fame feltfpar, 
which is the bafe both of the lava and the glafs, afford different refults in the fame fire; 
fince their volume inflead of augmenting is diminifhed, only retaining its former colour. 

The tumefaction or inflation of this glafs may, perhaps, excite fome furprife ; fince 
it implies a prodigious quantity of gafeous bubbles contained within it; whereas nothing 
of the kind is obfervable in it, when it is aed on by the fire. But we fhall fee here- 
after that this is an appearance common to almoft all glafles and compact volcanic ena- 
mels, and which I fhail confider when I come to {peak of the nature of the gafeous fub- 
ftances that frequently tumcfy more or lefs different volcanic products: at prefent my 
object is onty to ftate and compare fads. I fhall only fay that I have never nfet with 
any thing fimilar in the re-fufion, not only of common factitious glafs, but cven of that 
which is fometimes produced in the furnaces for baking bricks and tiles. A few years 
ago a large piece of glafs was put into my hands which was faid to be volcanic, but of 
which | entertained doubts, fince, though in its great weight and hardnefs it refembled 
the volcanic glafles, it differed from them in certain {pots and blueifh ftreaks, and in a 
kind of little ftars which feemed to indicate a principle of cryltallization in this glafs; 
neither of which appearances I ever obferved in the glaffes of volcanos; and on a care. 
ful examination, to dilcover with certainty its origin, 1 found that this glafs had been 
brought from a tile-kiln. When resmelted in a glafs furnace it retained its former fo- 
lidity and compactnefs, without exhibiting the fmalleft pore or bubble; and inftead of 
{welling in the crucible, and affuming a convex fuperficies, it funk, and acquired a con- 
cave one. 1 have obferved the fame in two other fimilar gaffes, 

The haven of Lipari forms a curve in the fhore, which to the fouth begins at the 
foot of the Monte Capifcello, and ends to the north-eaft at the bottom of the Monte 
della Rofa, After having therefure examined that part of the fhore which is contiguous 
to the harbour, lying under the caltle, and on the right fide of Monte Capifcello, I made 
the circuit of the remainder of that curve to the bafe of Monte della Rofa. The ob« 

je@s which here atiracted my notice were firlt a tufa above a lava, which the indultry of 
the inhabitanis had couve:ted into a foil fyitable to finall vineyards; and next a mals of 
crags and precipic: 8, parily fallen into the fea, and partly threatening to fall, among 
which, befides foor'ze of :m Yon ¢o our, we meet with beautiful volcanic breccias of & 
lava of a petrofilicecus baf, and containing fmall particles of glafs and pumice, 
I caauot 
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—Tcannot think of this place without fhuddering at the dreadful danger to which I 
fhould have been expofed had | vilited it two days later, Iwas there on the arft of 
September, and examined the breccias which had fallen down on the fhore, and thofe, 
much more numerous, and more deferving attention, which remained {till attached to 
the rugged declivity that defcends into the fea, On the 23d in the afternoon, almoft the 
whole of this: declivity fell down with a dreadful crafh, I was at that time taking my 
afternoon’s nap in the houfe which had been politely appointed for my reception by the 
Conful of Lipari, and is fituated on the fhore of the harbour. The noife immediately 
waked me, and at firfl I could not tell whether it was a violent clap of thunder, an earth- 
quake, or the roaring of the waves inatempeit. Tran to the window, and perceived 
that it came from the declivity I have defcribed, but could difcern nothing but an im- 
menfe cloud of duft by which it was covered. The noife lafted, perhaps, five minutes 5 
and when the cloud of duit had fomewhat difperfed, I perceived it was occafioned bya 
prodigious quantity of ftones that had fallen down into the fea, and that a great number 
continued {till falling. ; 

‘Two fenfations, on this occafion, moft powerfully affected my mind; the one of 
fhuddering and horror on reflecting that my deftruction muft have been inevitable had I 
poltponed my vifit to this place two days and a half, and the other of fatisfaction and joy 
at my fortunate efcape. + 9 

The fall of fo great a quantity of ftones, produced a large longitudinal furrow in the 
declivity, and a fall indentation in the fea. The next day I procured feveral of thefe 
{tones, and found that they were pieces of lava, partly of the horn-ftone bafe, and 
partly of that of feltfpar. The latter hada fine grain, and fome tranfparency when in 
thin pieces; the former were of a coarfer grain, and opake. When] went in the boat 
to examine the part of the mountain where thefe ftones had fallen, I perceived that it 
was formed of loofe volcanic ftones, which were very liable to fall from the fteepnefs of 
the declivity, and I judged them to be fragments of lava, detached by length of time, 
froma more elevated rock, and afterwards accumulated below, at a little diftance from 
the fea. 

Having arrived at the foot sf the Monte della Rofa, where, as I have faid, the har- 
bour of Lipari ends, I perceived on the fhore a ftone, which, from its fingularity, drew 
my attention. It formsa rock that in part rifes above the fea, and in part is concealed 
by the water. There are alfo feveral detached pieces of it which have been made round 
by the action of the waves. I, at firft, took it fora jie Its ground was of a blood. 
red colour; it gave fparks ftrongly with {teel, was of a rather fine grain, and had almolt 
the hardnels of quartz. When I firft fawit, it minded me of the jafper I had ob- 
ferved and collected at Schemnitz in Lower Hungary, under the hill Calvario, and of 
which fome f{pecimens are preferved in the Imperial mufeum, it appearing to me that 
thefe two {tones were extremely fimilar; but on a more attentive examination, I per. 
ceived that this {tone was not fimple like the jafper, but of a compound formation, cone 
taining in it reddifh feales of feltipar, and thoerls, which gave it the character of that 
kind of porphyry which has for its bafe a hard horn-itone. But is this porphyry in a 
natural {tate, or in that of lavaf Lavas of a red, anda bright red, colour, I confels, 
I had never before feen, nor do 1 know that they have been obterved by any other natu- 
ralift; and I therefore doubt whether the detached red porphyry I found at Stromboli 
had ever fuffered the aétion of the fire. It js true that many lavas near the ftoves of 
Lipari and elfewhere have this.colour, as we fhall fee in the following chapter; but 
this arifes from the decompofition they have fuffered by the force of fulphureous acids, 
and the action of iron: and J thall there fhew that the red colour (and the fame may be 
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faid of the white, green, and other.colours) has only penetrated as far.as the action of thefe: 
acids, and, confequently, the decompofition, has extended; but where the lava remains. 
untouched by them, it {ill retains its natural colour, that is, either a grey’or the colour of. 
lead ‘or iron, but without any mixture of red. Wedo not, however, difcover any traces 
of decompofition in the production of which I now fpeak. After the moft careful examina- 
tion, I cannot exclude it from the. number of true and real lavas; though, onthe other 
hand, I am unable to affirm that its rednefs is an effect of calcination, as is the cafe in 
other lavas, fince of this it does not exhibit the flighteft indication. We muft here, there- 
fore, have recourfe to one of thofe limitations which experience has obliged us to admit 
in many other rules of philofophy, which were at firft thought to be abfolutely general, but 
afterwards found to be fubject to more than one exception. The reafons of fact on 
which ] found my affertion, that this porphyritic rock has paffed into the ftate of lava, are 
two: the great number of minute cells it contains in many parts of it, and the direc- 
tion of thofe cells. Where local circumftances are infuffictent to determine, the com- 
pact lavas rarely leave the enquirer in doubt whether they derive their origin from fire, 
as the fire has not fo changed them as to deftroy the characters of the {tone from which 
they were produced. But it is not the fame with the cellular, fince it is known that 
their configuration can only be the effeét of aériform fluids, put in motion by the adction 
of the fire. ‘This cellular conformation is found in the prefent ftone. The cells in 
many large pieces are fo numerous, as to occupy nearly one half of the voluine of the 
ftone. The largeft are about five lines, and the {malleft a quaner of a line; but be- 
tween thefe two extremes there are an infinity of intermediary fizes. It is worthy of 
remark, that thefe cells are not only fuperficial, but extend into the internal part of 
the mafs, as is feen in fra€tures two or three feet in depth, which may ferve to obviate 
the objection:that even {tones not of volcanic origin are fometimes cellular, fince it is 
known that their cells or minute cavities are merely fuperficial, and originate from the 
corrofion of fome of their external parts, by the filtration of the rain-water. This 
proof is fupported by another ftill ftronger, taken from the direCtion of the cells, which 
is the fame in all, as well in the pieces detached from the rock, and deprived of their 
fharp edges by the waves, as in the rock itfeli. This dire€tion is every where found to 
be from the Monte della Rofa to the fea, as they form ellipfes more or lefs acute, the 
greater diameters of which are invariably in that pofition, and this greater diameter, is 
frequently twice or three times the length of the lefs. This ftone, therefore, is not 
only a true porphyritic lava, but it is evident that it once flowed from the mountain 
above mentioned to the fea, and in jgs motion the naturally circular figure of its pores 
or.cells was changed into an oval. fhave almoft always obferved the fame appearance, 
on a {maller {cale, in re-melted lavas, and glaffes. As long as the matter in fufion re- 
mains within the crucible, the bubbles are orbicular, but become elliptical in that part 
of it which overflowing the edges runs down the fide of the crucible; and the greater 
dianeter of thefe ellipfes is generally in the direction of that fide. | 
: All the pieces of this kind of lava are not, however, of a blood-red colour; fome 
of them are of a duller red, though the component principles of both are effentially 
the fame. : | 
This lava, when fufed inthe furnace, doubled its volume, and its upper part affumed 
a vitreous convexity, which was {mooth, fhining, femi-tranfparent, and of a greenith 
tincture; but internally it was a very black vitreous {coria, extremely porous, and {uf 
ficiently hard to: give {parks with fteel.. | | | ease 
With thefe obfervations on this yncommon fpecies of lava, I fhall conclude the ac- 
count of my tgur round the harbour of Lipari, which may extend about two miles, 
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According to.my propofed plan, I was now to proceed to make the:circuit of the ifland, 


which I did, taking my departure-immediately from the foot of Monte della Rofa, and. 
proceeding towards the north, = sit Me tet awe ge oa: Fw 

At the diftance of fomewhat more than three hundred feet a lofty rock .rifes from. 
the fea of a horrid and dreadful afpect, formed of large plates of fione, feebly fup- 
ported by projeCting points, and appearing to hang in the air, and threatening to fall, 
as many have already, the fragments of which are feen on the fhore. F muft candidly 
confefs, that, after the fall of the rock I have already mentioned, I approached this — 
with no fmall dread. My ardour to make fome new difcoveries, however, triumphed ; 
and, as I was afterwards frequently obliged to rifk myfelf in fimilar fituations, in order 
to examine accurately the fhores of the ifland, I gradually acquired an habitual courage, 
and became almoft incapable of any idea of danger. I hope I may be pardoned this 
little digreffion. 

The Eolian ifles, efpecially Lipari, Felicuda, and Alicuda, are, at their bafis, more 
or lefs corroded by the fea, which, there, is fo frequently in a ftate of violent agitation.: 
The lower excavations caufe the parts above them to give way, and, in aferies of years, 
great mafles fall into the fea. ‘To this the nature of the lava, whichis full of cracks and 
fiffures, confiderably contributes; not to mention the influence of the humidity of the 
atmofphere, and other deftructive elements. Large heaps of thefe fragments, 1n confe- 
quence, accumulate on the fhore, where they are difperfed by the waves, and make 
room for others, and thus a gradual diminution of the ifland takes place. 

Thefe corrofions of the water, thefe fiffures, and fragments of the ftones and rocks. 
are, however, peculiarly interefting to the enquiring naturalift, who, though he may 
make important difcoveries while traverfing the fummits and fides of volcanic regions, 
can never penetrate beyond the furface. ‘The internal effects of the fire, the fubftances. 
more or lefs modified by it, and fometimes prodigioufly changed, even to the entire an- 
nihilation of the character of the original {tone, and many other combinations produced 
in the fubterranean recefles, by this ever active element, can only be known by incava+ 
tions and fractures which exceed the ftrength of man to effect, but which, to a certain 
degree at leaft, are in many places produced by the fea. Of this we have already men. 
tioned fome inftances, obferved in making the circuit of the fhores of the other iflands, 
and fhall adduce others in thofe which yet remain to be defcribed ; we have alfo a 
very remarkable example before us, in the half-deftroyed rock of which we are now 
fpeaking. 

aie it is covered with a thick coating of earth, which prevents its true character 
from being vifible ; but on the fhore it may be very diftinctly feen, and appears to be 
formed of a lava, in thick ftrata, taking an oblique direction to the fea. This lava is 
likewife porphyritic, of a petrofiliceous bafe, containing cryftallized feltfpars, and, like 
the other rock I have before mentioned, of a red, but rather a dull red colour, It is 
not in the leaft porous, but extremely compact and folid, and is confequently extremely 
heavy, and rather of a filiceous than earthy grain. It lies on the fhore in large piecess 
the folidity and beauty of which, when well polifhed, would render it a no lefs {plendid 
ornament in buildmgs than the porphyries which are not volcanic. 

_ The degree of heat which fufes the other porphyritic lava is only fufficient to foften 
the prefent, and make it take the fhape of the infide of the crucible and adhere ftrongly 
to its fides, Jt then affumes a black colour, and lofes its companefs, becomes filled 
with {mall ‘round bubbles. In a more intenfe heat, it melés into an enamel, in like mane 
ner. black and filled with bubbles: the feltfpars, however, remain untouched as in the 
enamel produced from the other porphyritic lavan eee 
es Pag as a. oe _ Continuing 
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Continuing my tour beyond the harbour and the porphyritic rock, I found the fea , 
form a kind of bay within the land, round which a few cottages are built, affording — 
fhelter to a {mall number of inhabitants who live by the profits of a vineyard that but 
ill repays their labour. The name of this place is Canneto; and above it is a current 
of lava, of an argillaceous bale, fimilar to that of the Arfo in Hfchia*. This lava is not 
- continued without interruption, but, like that of Ifchia, broken, uneven, and here and 
there raifed into a kind of Iittle hills. Its external appearance is, ona larger fcale, that 
of a field ploughed, with feveral furrows in an irregular diredtion, having great hillocks. 
and deep intervals between them. I have obferved this appearance in fevcral other 
lavas befide the prefent and that of the Arfo; and the caufe of fuch a conformation 
may, it appears to me, be the following: It frequently happens that the lavas, when. 
they flow, meet with impediments in their way which ob{truct their courfe. When, 
therefore, fuch an obftacle occurs the ftream mutt ftop, or its motion become flower ; 
but this not taking place in the parts behind, they continue to flow and increafe the 
quantity of the lava which {wells in that place, and, in confequence of its contact with 
the cold air, {con lofes its fluidity, and is congealed into ftone. The liquid lava, in the 
mean time, takes its courfe another way, it the obflacle is infurmountable ; and if it 
meets with others, new ftoppages or retardations are the confequence, producing other 
tumours; and thus the lava in many places becomes full of hillocks. It may likewife 
be, that the lavas flowing over places abounding with cavities, of which there are many 
in volcanic mountains, may partly fink into them, and thence afterwards rife fome- 
what above the former level, and thus produce the fmall elevations which are here 
obfervable. 

I had now continued my tour, in the boat, till I approached Campo Bianco (the 
White Field), diftant three miles from the haven of Lipari, and fo called becaufe it is 
a lofty and extenfive mountain compofed entirely of white pumices. When feen at a 
diftance, it excites the idea that it is covered with fnow from the fummit to the foot. 
Almoft all the pumices that are employcd for various purpofes in Europe are brought 
from this immenfe mine, and Italian, French, and other veffels continually repair hither 
to take in cargoes of this commodity : the captain of the fhip which had brought me 
to Lipari, had failed from Marfeilles to carry back a freight of this merchandize. I was. 
not, however, actuated merely by thofe motives of curiofity that might induce any tra- 
veller to vifit this remarkable mountain ; I propofed to examine it with the eye of a 
philofopher and a naturalift. 

The pumice-ftone, with refpceé to its origin, though univerfally admitted to be the 
product of fire, is one of thofe bodies which have divided the opinions of chemifts and 
naturalifls both ancient and modern. It may, in fact, be affirmed that it has given rife 
to as many hypothefes and extravagant fuppofitions, as the queition formerly fo much 
agitated, relative to the nature of the yellow and grey amber. Without noticing the 
more abfurd of thefe, I fhall only mention that Pott, Bergman, and Demefte imagined 
that pumices were amianthufes decompofed by the fire ; Wallerius, that they were coal or 
fchiftus calcined ; Sage, that they were fcorified marles ; and, laftly, the Commendator 
Dolomiev, that they were granites rendered tumefied and fibrous by the action of the 
fire and aériform fubftances. 

The moft effetual method to inveftigate the truth in fo obfcure a queftion, a peared 
to tie to make the moft accurate and mihute obfervations on the {pot ; to gol and 
attentively examine the pumices molt {uitable to this purpofe, and to make further ex- 


periments 
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periments on tliem after my return to Pavia ; which pradtice I likewife obferved with re- 
{pect to the other volcanic products. | 


Campo Bianco is a mountain that rifes almoft perpendicularly from the fea, and which, 
feen at a diftance, appears to be about a quarter of a mile in height, and above half a 
mile in breadth. No plants grow on it, except a few which bear no fruit, and likewife 
grow on the tops of the Alps. Its fides are ftreaked with a great number of furrows, 
that grow deeper and wider as they approach the bottom, and have been formed by the 
rains, which eafily corrode and excavate a fubflance fo foft and yielding as pumice. The 
fea at the foot of it has likewife occafioned great devaftations, by means of which we dif- 
covered a large vein of horizontal lava on which the laft waves die away when the fea 
becomes calm. The formation of this lava was, therefore, prior to the vaft-accumula- 
tion of pumices which reft upon it. : 

On attentively viewing this prodigious mafs of pumice, we foon perceive that it is not 
one folid whole, and forming only one folid fingle piece ; but that it is an aggregation 
of numerous beds or ftrata of pumices, fucceflively placed on each other ;. which beds. 
are diftinguifhable by their colour, and in many places project from the mountain. 
They are almoft all difpofed horizontally, and their pofition is not diffimilar to the ftrati- 
fications fo frequently met with in calcareous mountains. Each bed of pumice dees not 
form a diftin& whole, which might lead us to iuppofe that they had flowed at different 
mtervals, and every current produced a bed or flratum ; but it confilts of an agprepate 
of balls of pumice united together, but without adhefion. It is hence evident that the 
pumices were thrown out by the volcano ina ftate of fufion, and took a globofe form: 
in the air, which they preferved at the time of their fudden congelation. We find many 
fuch eruptions of pumices in the Phlegrean Fields ; as, for example, that which over- 
whelmed and buried the unfortunate town of Pompeii. The excavations which have 
been made to exhibit to view fome parts of that city, manifeftly thew, that repeated. 
ejections of {mall pumices in immenfe quantities from Vefuvius, have covered it with 
vaft accumulations of that fubftance, difpofed in different beds or {trata. 

A great quantity of thefe Liparefe pumices, of a globular form, are firft met with on. 
the fhore near Campo Bianco; but as I doubted whether the action of the waves might 
not concur to produce the roundnefs of their figure, I rather chofe to make my obfer- 
vations on thofe that actually formed the beds, which I did, by climbing up one of the 
fides where the afcent, though difficult, was not impratticable. Here 1 found pumices 
approaching, fome more fome lefs, to the globular form, and of different fizes, fome’ 
not being larger than nuts, and others a foot or more in diameter, with innumerable 
fizes between thefe extremes Though the ground colour of them all is white, in fome 
it inclines to yellow, and in others to grey. Vhey !wim in water, do not give {parks 
with fteel, nor caufe the leaft motion in the magnetic needle. Their fracture is dry 
and rough to the rouch, their angles and thinner parts are flightly tranfparent; and 
their texture in all of them when viewed through the lens, appears vitreous ; but this 
texture has diverfities which it will be proper to {pecify. 

’ Some of thefe pumices are fo compact that the fmallcf{t pore is not vifible to the eye, - 
nor do they exhibit the leaft trace of a filamentous nature. When viewed through a 
lens with a {trong light, they appear an irregular accumulation of fmall flakes of ice 5. 
their compadineis, however, does not prevent their fwimming on the water. | 

Others are full of pores, and vacuities of a larger fize, ufually of around figure ; and. 

their texture is formed by filaments and {treaks, in genefal parallel to each other, or a 
fhining filver whitenefs; and which, at firit view, might feem to be filken, did they not: 
prefent to the touch the ufual roughnels of the pumice. 

: | 5 Thele: 
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Thefe varieties are not only obfervable in different globes of pumice, but frequently. 
in the fame: it is therefore indubitable that thefe differences are ‘nat: intrinfical and 
effential to the nature of pumices, but accidental, and arifing from the a@ion of aéri- 
form fluids, which, dilating them in many places, when they were in a ftate of fufion, 
have produced that multitude of pores, and thofe filaments and fubtile ftreaks that de- 
note a feparation of the parts; whereas the other pumices which have not been acted: 
on by thefe gafes, have preferved that compattnefs which refults from the force of ag- 
gregation. ue oes 

The fractures of the compact pumices are, in fome places, fhaded with a blackifh, 
but at the fame time fhining tinge; which, when carefully examined, is found to be 
caufed by a greater, though fil avery flight deyree of vitrification of the pumice itfelf ; 
either becaule the fire has there acted with fomewhat more force, or becaufe the parts 
were there more eafily vitrifiable. | 

The pumices hitherto defcribed form one of the {pecies which the Liparefe fell to 

foreign traders. 

None of thefe, fo far as can be difcerned by the eye, or even with the affiftance of the 
Jens, contain any extraneous bodies; but were we too haftily to conclude that they 
really do not, we fhould commit an error, as their vitrification by artificial means will 
prove. When kept in the furnace during an hour they become only more friable and 
of a reddifh yellow colour; but when continued in the fame heat for a longer time, they 
condenfe into a vitreous and femi-tranfparent mafs, within which appear a number of 
{mall white felt{par cryftals that were not vifible in the pumice, becaufe they were of the 
fame colour. ‘Lhefe {tones, however, are not feen in every pumice thus fufed ; either 
becaufe it did not contain them, or becaufe they have melted into one homogeneous, 
mafs with the pumice. This is one of the many important cafes in which we are able, 
by the means of common fire, to difcover the compofition of volcanic produéts which - 

had at firft been fuppofed to be fimple. 

But to render complete my enquiries relative to the pumices of Campo Bianco, it 
was neceflary that I fhould not confine my refearches merely to the part of the mountain 
{ have mentioned, but extend them to all the principal places where they might be found. 
This I did, accompanied by two natives of Lipari, whofe affiftance was particularly ufe- 
ful to me, as they lived by digging pumice, and were well acquainted with every part of 
the mountain, and the different kinds of pumices it contained. It is impoffible to de- 
{cribe the difficulties [ met with in thele excurfions. We frequently paffed along the 
edges of the deep ditches made by the rain-water, at the hazard. in cafe of a falfe {tep, 
of falling into them, and not eafily getting out again; or the ftill greater danger of 
precipitating into the fea. The dazzling whitenefs of the pumice, equal to that of fnow, 
increafed my fears; for I made my excurfions in the day-time, when the fun fhone, and 
was ftrongly reflected by thefe ftones. Every one knows that fnow, befides dazzling 
the fight, is accompanied with the inconvenience, when it is deep and has lately fallen, 
that the perfon wlio walks on it finks into it to a greater or lefs depth: and the fame 
fnconyenience is experienced from the pumice, which in many parts of Campo Bianco 
is reduced to a powder feveral feet deep, and, when the wind blows on it, finks in on 
one fide, and is heaped upon the other. All thefe difficulties and obftacles | however 
furmounted, animated by that ardour which infpires the philofophical traveller, and en. 
ables him to brave the greatelt dangers, and fuch as can only be known and appreciated 
by thofe who have engaged ig fimilar undertakings. 1 can affirm, therefore, with great 
fatisfaéticn, that with the affiftance and guidance of the two Liparefe, there was no corner 
of the mountajn that I did not vifit; and when I reached the fummit, and faw that.it: 
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joined another mountain, the foot of which was in the fea, and which was, in like man. 
ner, compofed of pumice, I extended my refearches to that likewife, and examined the 
different {pecies of pumice it afforded, or rather which compofe a very confiderable pars 
of it. I thall proceed to defcribe them feverally, with as much brevity as poffible. 

I fhall firft mention thofe which conftitute a branch of commerce at Lipari, and are 
applied to various purpofes. One of thefe has already been fufficiently defcribed: I 
fhall only add, that it is found in confiderable quantities in Campo Bianco, but folely in 
detached pieces, and not forming currents or veins; whence it is evident that it has. 
been ejected from the volcano, and has not flowed in the manner of lava. 

The fecond fpecies 1s cut by the labourers in parallelopipeds, about twenty-two inches 
long, and eight broad. ‘This pumice is of a dark dirty colour, contains no extraneous 
bodies, gives a few {parks with fteel, and is fo light that fome pfeces of it will float on 
the water. Itis formed by agglomeration of pumiceous bubbles, which are, as it were, 
conglutinated together, and incline more or lefs to an oblong figure. To detail their 
various fizes would be ufelefs prolixity. I fhall only fay, that from the very minute,. 
and, if 1 may fo term them, infinitefimal, they increafe in fize till fome of them exeeed 
an inch in diameter, though the latter are lefs numerous than the former. They are’ 
all extremely friable as their fides are very thin, and always femi-vitreous. The glafs. 
of many of them is white, and has fome tran{parency, but in others is dull, and almoft 
entirely opake. 

As I do not know that this fpecies of pumice has ever been defcribed before though 
it certainly well deferves attention, I would with my defcription to be as clear and explis 
citas poflible. It has been already faid that many lavas, and other volcanic produdtions, 
on re-fufion, become cellular. ‘To apply this to the pumice in queftion would be an 
error. A lava, which has undergone this change by the action of elaftic gafes, continues 
to form one whole, though interrupted by thefe multiplied pores. ‘The pumice cf 
which I now fpeak is principally formed by an accumulation of {mall vitreous veficles, 
which attach themfelves to each other while they were yet foft from the action of the fire 
and which, from their globofe seg uaa adhering except in a few points, have left 
many vacuities very vifible in the fracture of the pieces. ‘The labourers who dig thefe 
pumices, after they have fhaped them into parallelopipeds, take them on their backs and 
carry them down to the fhore, where they pile them up in large heaps, to be ready for 
fale when opportunity fhall offer. We are not to imagine, however, that this fpecies 
of pumice is to be found in every part of the mountain: the workmen, to find what 
they call the vein of it, are obliged to make great excavations, and irequently withs 
out fuccefs, which, as they told me, in this cafe, as in fifhing for coral, often de- 
“pends on chance. When they have found the vein they dig it, following its direction ; 
in which laborious employment a number of men are occupicd for whole weeks, the veim 
being fometimes a hundred and {ifty, two hundred, or even three hundred feet long; 
and large in proportion. ‘Thefe veins are called Faraghoni. I have examined them, 
and fatisfied myfelf, that the accounts I received were true. Pumice-duft, and large 
heaps of the firlt {pecies of pumice, with fome {cattered vitrifications, ufually cover 
hele veins, which, when viewed with the attentive eye of the naturalift, give reafon to 
believe that they are long tracts of pumice, which once flowed in a liquid ftate. 
hes bubbles, frequently lengthened in the direCtion of the vein, feem likewile to prove 
the lame. ; 

M. Dolomieu, who firft fuggefted that many pumices have flowed in currents like: 
lavas, obferved that at Campo Bianco the lighter pumices lie above the heavier; in the: 
fame manner as in the common currents of lava the porous lavas occupy the higheft 


& 


place.. 
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place. J have certainly obferved this difpofition; but fometimes it proves fallacious: 
for if the excavation be continued below the vein which forms the fecond fpecies of pu- 
‘mice, we frequently again find maffes of extremely light and pulverulent pumice. 

‘The firft aGion of the fire of the furnace thickens the fides of the vitreous veficles, of 
the fecond fpecies, and diminifhes the internal pores. A longer continued heat entirely 
annihilates the pores, and changes the pumice into a fixed, obfcure, homogeneous, and 
hard glafs, which gives {parks plentifully with ftcel. bat © 

The third {pecies is likewife an object of traffic with the natives of the ifland, who dig 
it in the fame places where they find the fecond ; and, in like manner, fhape it into pa- 
rallelopipedons. This is likewife an aggregate of bubbles, but differing from thofe of 
the former in feveral refpeats. Thofe, as we have feon, are conglutinated together in 
fome points, while they are feparated in others, fo that we can frequently detach them 
without breakinz ; while thefe, on the contrary, are fo incorporated by different folid 
points, that if we attempt the feparation of one, we break the others that are contiguous. 
Here the elaftic gafes, invefting the pumaceous fubftance in feveral points, have ex- 
panded it in every part into tumours and cavities, nearly as we fee in raifed and baked 
pafte. itis worthy remark, that frequently when we break one veficle, we meet with 
another within it, and concentrical. There ts likewife another difference between thefe 
two pumices. ‘The veficles of the feconc f{pecies are all more or lefs vitrified ; but many 
of the third fhew no figns of vitrification, are extremely friable, and of a pale red 
colour. 

This pumice, though deftitute of any fibrous texture, is {pecifically lighter than water. 
To obtain it, large pieces of white pumice, of the fir{t {pecies, in which it is enveloped, 
mu(t be removed ; and it commonly lies in long traéts, in the direction of which its ve- 
ficles are fometimes lengthened, w:.ich may induce us to fufpect that this likewife, when 
it was liquid, formed fmall currents. Jt contains no extraneous bodies. 

In the furnace it condenfes into an obfcure mafs of glafs, almoft opake, but little po- 
rous, and fufficiently hard to give {parks with fteel. 

Thefe are the three kinds of pumice which the people of Lipari dig for fale. The 
firft is employed in polifhing different fulftances, and the other two are ufed in the con- 
firuction of arched vaults, and the corners of buildings. ‘There arc, however, other 
{pecies which deferve the attention of the naturakit, and which I fhall here proceed to 
defcnbe. : | 

On Campo Bianco, and in its environs, we find a fourth fpecics of pumice, of a fila- 
mentous and extremely black t:xture. It is rough to the touch, fcarcely at all porous, 
fo heavy as to fink in water, and gives {parks moderately with fteel. ‘This pumice like- 
wife contains no extraneous fubftances. ‘Though when viewed in the mais it appears. 
entirely opake ; its filaments when detached, and examined by a ftrong light, appear to 
be tran{parent, and only dark from their black colour. ‘The fecund and third fpecies 
are velicular ; but in this there are not any veficles. The threads or filaments of which 
this fourth fpecies is compofed have all one direction, which is that of the current. It 
is here neceflary to obferve, that though this black pumice is found f{cattered on the 
fides of Campo Bianco, in a rock which defcends almoft perpendicularly into the fea, 
it forms an entire vein almoft horizontal, which enlarges from the breadth of feven feet 
to twelve, and is above fixty feet in length. If we here examine the ftru€ture of this 
pumice, we fhall find that, befides being.filamentous, as we have before defcribed it, its 
filaments preferve a parallelifm among themielves, and the direction of them all is from 
the mountain to the fea; there can therefore be no doubt but this vein may be confie 
dered as'a trye current of pumice, Pe, fe: 

w. 
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‘ft was at Ach inclined to believe thatthe black cdlour of this pumice ded from. 
iton, bar gherwards fafpedted: chat ¢ wae'fathier the effect of a bituminous fubitance, 
from the fitengfeen: of bitemen which itagnitted on rubbing two pieces of it together ; 
and thy fufpicion was afterwards confirmed by-its lofing its black, and acquiring a white 
. i by oe fhort time in the furnace: on a longer continuance it became a 

treous » 

But oa the different productions of this nature, there is none which more merits 
attention than that of which I now proceed to fpeak, and from which originate no {mall 
part of the pumices of Campo Bianco. This is a lava, with a feltfpar bafe, which is 
found over the whole mountain and its environs, rifing in rocks and crags of an enor- 
mous fize. It is of a grey colour, of an appearance between filiceous and vitreous, with 
a confiftence or grain lefs fine than that of quartz, having a fall degree of tranfparency 
in the angles, and fufficient hardnefs to give [parks with fteel. On attentively examin- 
ing this lava, we may diftin@tly perceive in it the gradual tranfition of the lava into pu- 
mice. In many pieccs of it we find the external appearances above defcribed. In 
others the lava begins to foften, and become friable and rough to the touch, but without 
lofing its filiceous-vitrcous appearance. In many others we difcover the commence. 
ment of the pumiceous charatter. Some fmall cavities in this lava exhibit minute 
groups of fibres, of a filvery whitenefs, light, extremely friable, but only difcernible by 
thelens. Thefe crackle between the teeth, and rub to powder under the finger ; but, 
at the fame time, fhew they have a rough grain, and, in a word, prove, by the moft 
indubitable marks, that they are real pumice. On breaking other pieces, the groups 
or clufters of fibres are found more fixed and large, fo as to occupy a great part of the 
lava, which becomes lighter even where there are none of thefe clufters, fince its tex. 
ture becomes thinner, though not at all porous ; and here the nail only is fufficient to 
{cratch and break them, and the eye accultomed to pumices recognizes the characteriftic 
marks of that fubftance, though they are not fo apparent as in the filamentous aggre- 

tes, Laftly, it is not uncommon to find maffes of lava, which on one fide retain the 
characters of teltfpar, and on the other are changed into the firll fpecies of pumice, en- 
tirely refembling it in colour, lightnefs, ftructure, and its other exterior characters. In 
this. pumice we likewile perceive many cryftallized feltfpars, fuch as we find them in the 
gerierative lava, and feemingly nof at all injured by the fire. 

We thus clearly difcover the origin of the firlt defcribed fpecies of pumjce. I mutt 
here remark likewife, that thefe maffes of lava, even where they do not appear pumi- 
ceous, if they are triturated and pulverized, produce a powder refembling in every re- 
fpect, the whitencfs of its colour not excepted, that which in immenfe quantities covers, 
and lies deep in the mountains, and which is produced from the pumices of the firit {pe- 
cies, "Ihe furnace reduces this pumice to a kind of glafs, refembling that obtained from 
the firlt fpecies. 

All thefe circumftances concur to prove the identity of this pumice derived from the 
feltfpar, with that firft defcribed. I fhall only obferve, that if the greater part of this 

ind of pumice has not formed currents, but been thrown out at different times <n de- 
tached : from the volcanic furnace, as has been before remarked, another portion 
haeattually flowed ; that, for‘inftance, which in many parts of Campo Bianco is united 
to the feltfpatbofe Java. 

This lava; however, merits to be confidered dn another point of wew. Titherto we 
only nationd ht ad-the original bafe of pumice, but westhall likewife find it produ. 
ais Toke tineitcod of ‘this, we have only to examine forme other preces from’ : 
the fame meuntain; fore of which, without lofing the appearance of the fgltfpor. BeBe | 
z to 
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famethe veins of giafs, and are at the fame time filled with innumerable {mall bubbies 
; fc Bus this glafs di coe Skea tat 3 Pap pai ing ware 






tfett,.and: more tranfparent. {n other the bubbles are harger: 
witteous veins morenumerous. On breaking a large mafs, or followitig thivfury 
Wie find in fome parts groups of feltfpathofe lava, in others pieces of velit ptals, 
fa others folid glafs. iho 
Bat whence has it happened that the fame rock in Jome places has been changed into 
_ ‘pethioe, and in others has become glafs? fince, though the greater part of cee are 

vitreous, their glafs is far from being fo perfe&t as that in queftion ; which likewife dif. 
fers from the pumices in this, that though it forms veficular maffes, thefe maffes have a 
~ hardnefs that can never be compared with the ufual friability of pumices, 

The origin of this difference, it appears to me, may be explained as follows: a certain 
degree of heat has produced a femi-vitrification in the feltfpar, which has changed it 
into pumice. Such a degree of heat therefore was only fufficient for the produétion of 
this {tone ; but a ftronger, or perhaps a longer continued heat, has produced a complete 
fufion, that is, a perfe& glafs, fometimes abounding in bubbles, from the abundance of 
the gafeous fubftances with which it is penetrated. 

Seven varieties of thefe cellular glaffes, which are all of a cinereous colour, having 
been expofed for feveral hours to the furnace, on their re-fufion, were reduced in vo- 
lume, and the new glafs was confequently deprived of that multitude of pores it before 
contained. 

But to return to the pumices : we have now afcertained that there are four f{pecies, of 
which Campo Bianco and its environs are principally compofed. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the fecond and third fpecies which I have defcribed, 
do not properly belong to the clafs of pumices, as they are both veficular; whereas one 
of the charaGters of the pumice is the filamentous texture. 

I admit without hefitation, that many pumices ufed by artifts to polith different fub- 
ftances have this character ; but others, employed for the fame purpofes, and 
in equal quantities, and which no perfon has ever doubted to be pumices, have no fen- 
_fible trace of filaments. Of this every one may convince himfelf by an infpedtion of 
the pumices ufvally fold. Befides, even thofe that are filamentous do not conftantly 
retam that character; of which the firft {pecies furnifhes numerous examples. Of this, 
large maffes are found on the fhore, cut by the natives into pieces for fale; among 
which I have obferved that, though many pieces have the filamentous texture, there 
are many others which have it not, either externally or internally. The fame 1 obferved 
in many of the fcattered pieces with which the mountain abounds. If, therefore, the 
filamentous texture be not a character effential to the pumice, 1 do not fee why the 
_ ftones of the fecond and third {pecies fhould not be confidered as true pumices, fince 

they bear all the other marks by which the pumice is characterized. It may be added, 
_ shat ac Lipari, and in commerce, they are denominated pumices, and names adapted by 
“the arts ought not to be changed without abfolute neceffity, _ 
' ‘From thefe obfervations, made at Campo Bianco, we begin to obtain fome light rela- 
| + he the origin of pumices, fince we have feen that thofe of the firft and fifth Ipecies 
| the feltfpar for their bafe. ‘The fame has likewife-been thewn of the others con. 

taitvad in the rock on which the caltle of Lipari is built. We ftill, however, remain in 

unceaitty with refpedt to the fecond, third, and fourth fpecies, from their being always 
found in ‘the ftate of complete pumice, and never met with in thofe ftrata or mafles af 
lava, whieh, by wey. a firt principles of thefe pumices, might enable us to difeayer 
the ttoné from which they have originated. To attain this difcovery, it was therefne 
7 Met Mt fart 
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nece“ary to analyze thefe three fpecies by the hutiid i 3 and thouph the bafe-af 
the Grif and Blt fpecies, as alfo of that bit rock of the caitle of isa wan {iti 
ciently evident; I yet, for the greater cert réefolved to fabBjedt thefe fikewile to the 
fame analyfis; and, while 2mployed on this tion, determined at the fame time to 
make Gimilar experiments on forme pumices of other countries ; that, for inftance, which 
ie found in fall quantities in the Arfo in the ifland of Ifchia, and two other kinds from 
the ifland of Santorine in the Archipelago, a country certainly volcanic. Both the latter 
{pecies are white, and float in water; but the texture of the one is compad and equable, 
and that of the other full of pores, and extremely filamentous, 
The following are the refults I obtained : 


Firft Species of Campo Bianco. 


Silex - - - 60.3 
Alumine - - 23 
Magnelia - . 6 
Lime ~ « os 6 
Tron - 3 3 
Second Species. 
Silex - « - 80 
Alumine a ‘“ 6 
Magnefia « - 3 
Lime - - 4-9 
Tron - ° 4.8 
Third Species. 
Silex - - 80 
Alumine ° - 4 
Magnefia . - 2 
Lime ° e 4 
Iron - - : 53 
Fourth Species. 
Silex = ad 8 4. 5 
Alumine ° ° 4 
Magnefia . . 3 
Lime - - a. 
Iron - - 4.2 
As this fourth {pecies emitted a bituminous odour ; before I analyzed it, I fubjected 
¥t to diftiliation, in a fand heat ; from which I obtained a few drops of petroleum that 


fwam on the water which had collected during the operation in the recipient of the re- 
toft cottaining the pulverized pumice, 


Fifth Species. 
Silex ° = 61 
a : ” ru 
: Lime * = 5.8 
Tron _* ° 3 


, 22 Pumice 
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Pumice of te Rock of ibe Cate of Lipari 
° 03. : 


Silex a od 
Alumine . /* Ba 
Magnefia - - 5.6 
Lime - - * 3 
lron - * ” 2 
Pumice of the Arfo in Ifchia. 
Silex - - 54 
Alumine - : 26 
Lime - - 4 
Magnefia - - 8.2 
Iron - - 7 
Firft Pumice of Santorine. 
Silex - - 66 8 
Alumine - - 4.2 
Magnefia - - 14.7 
Lime “ “ it 
Tron - ce 3 
Second Pumice of Santorine. 
Silex - - 69 
Alumine - - 3 
Magnefia 7 - 19 
Lime - - 6 
Iron - . 2 


From thefe refults it appears that the component principles of the firft and fifth {pe- 
cies of pumices of Campo Bianco, as alfo that of the rock of the Caftle of Lipari, per. 
fedtly refemble thofe obtained by the analytis of various feltfpars made by different che- 
mifts ; among others, by Mayer, Fabroni, Heyer, Weftrumb, and Morell 

The fame agreement would be found in the fecond, third, and fourth fpecies, were it 
not that they contain a greater quantity of filex, and lefs of alumine; which, however, 
does not appear to be a fufficient reafon for excluding the felt{par from thefe three pu- 
niices ; both becaufe I know no other ftone hitherto dilcovered, and chemically ana- 
lyzed, to which thefe component principles can be more properly referred than to the 
feltfpar ; and becaufe, the fpecies of that ftone being extremely numerons, it cannot ex- 
cite furprife if fome fhould differ a little from others, in the quantities of their confticuent 
parts, which is the cafe in every kind of ftone. 

With refpe& to the pumice of the Arfo in Ifchia, it appears evident fron: its compo. 
ner principles, that its bafe is a horn-ftone, from which the current of lava Ekewife 

vives its origin. os 
Lally, with regard to the two fpecies of pumices from the volcanic ifle of Santorine 

peats, from the analyfes adduced, that their bafe has been an afbeftus, or at 
tonpacalogous to the afbeflus : ofethis we fhall be convinced, if we compare 
two antalyiee with thofe made by Bergman of different kinds of the afbeltus *. 


_ © Opute: Phyf, Chem. tom. iv. 
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', Une now proceed to canfider the yargrus-opinions relative to the origin of pumice 
pid exemitic by the feds ‘now fared, we fall certaitily ‘find that the h nasi of 
the Swedith chemilt, as alfo of Pott and Demelte, that pumices originate from the af- 
beltus, is net without fouadation ; it is only erroneous in fappoting that they are pro. 
duced from that exctufively ; fince it has been fhewn, that the bafe of the. pumices of 
Campo Biance, and the roek of the Caftle of Lipari is a felt{par, and that of the pumices 
of the Arfo is a horn-ftone. 

I forefee that fome will with difficulty be perfuaded, that the pumices of any volcanoes 
have for their bafe either the afbeftus or the amianthus, fince thefe two magnefian 
{tones are rare, and only found in fmall quantities. But this is a miftake; for we know, 
from the information of naturalifts and travellers, that they are both found in many coun- 
tries; as in the iflands of the Archipelago, in Afia, in Perfia, and Tartary, not to mention 
Savoy, Switzerland, and Italy It is likewile certain that the afbeftus is found in fome 
countries in fuch abundance that whole rocks are entirely compofed of it, as in Siberia. 
I have fome large pieces of afbeftus, with parallel fibres, of a greenifh grey, and difficult 
to feparate, which were brought to me a few years ago by one of my pupils from Chia- 
venna, in the country of the Grifuns, and taken by himfelf from Mount Ufchione, near 
his native place, which is full of this {pecies of ftone. 

When we {peak of pumices with an aibeftine or amianthine bafe, it is always to be 
underftood that the volcanic fire which has produced them has been exceffively power- 
ful; fince we know, irom the experiments of D’Arcet, Sauflure, and Ehrmann, how 
obltinately thefe ftones refilt the fire of the furnace when raifed to an exceflive degree 
of heat. The afbeftus of Chiavenna, the Genoefe territory, Savoy, Corfica, and other 
countries of Europe, after 1 had kept them a long time ina glafs furnace, {till conti~ 
nued refractory, having only loft their yielding confiftence, and their flexibility. 

From the great affinity between forhe ferpentines and-the afbeftus, 1 cannot hefitate 
to believe, that fhould the furnace of a volcano be fituated among the former, they 
would likewife be converted into pumice. ” 

I cannot, however, by any means, fubfcribe te the opinion of Wallerius, that pumices 
are coal or [chiltus calcined ; nor to that of M. Sage, that they are margaceous fcorix; 
for, with refpe& to the former, we have feen that pumices are not ina ftate of calcina- 
tion, but of vitrification ; and with regard to the latter, infpection alone is fufficient to 
thew the effential difference between pumices and {coriz. 

It now remains to fay a word of the opinion of M. Dolomieu, who fappofes pumices 
to originate from granite. ‘This naturalift having examined with the greateft attention 
the pumices found in the places which I afterwards vifited, efpecially thofe that had un- 
dergone the leafl alteration from the fire, fince thefe are moft likely to preferve fome 
charattere of their primitive bafe, made the following obfervations ; 
 Pirit; he found in fome a refidue of ordinary granite, that is, quartz, mica, and felt- 
fpar ; and remarked that thele three fubftances; which, according to him, ferve inter- 
changeably as a Gux one to the other, had acquired, by the action of the fire, a fpecies 
of vitvifidation of a middle nature between that of enamel and that of porcelain, and 
which: might be compared to that of a fritt, fomewhat inflated. 
| eeemdly; he obferved, that they gradually aflume the fibrous and porous texture, — 
other Guelities of pumice ; whence he concluded that the granite and granitous 
el ‘the primitive fubftances, which, bY the attion of the volcanic fire, pafs into 
OM piace, ~~: / 

On my fink arrival at the mountain of pumices, I was, as may be huppaled coe 


to alcertain the truth of this difcovery ; and not beitig fuccefsful thg firlt tanc, ices 
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again another day; and this fecond vilit proyin: factory ae the former, ] 
made two others, but with the fame ill fuccefs, 1 examined with the praatelt care every 
corner of Campo Bianco, and every other part of Lipari where are be founds 
and as it was only neceflary to have eyes to difcover immediately thefe. mus rocks, 
changed more or lefs into pumices by the ation of the fire, had they exified; 1 thal 


fay, with the freedom of a philofopher, that I was frequently tempted to believe that 
none were any longer to be found here, becaufe they had all been carried away by the 
French naturalilt. 

I do not, however, mean abfolutely to deny the truth of this difcovery (and indeed 
how can it be doubted, when M. Dolomieu affetts that he has fent to feveral men of 
learning {pecimens of thefe granites, which have gradually pafled into the flate of pu- 
mice). It is confequently proved thet pumices, befides having for their bafe the horn- 
_ ftone, the ufbeflus, and the feltfpar, likewife originate from the common granite. We 

may likewife add the petrofilex, fince the pumices formerly ejected from Stromboli de- 
rive their origin frcm that ftone * ; and if naturalifls were to examine the pumices of 
other countries, and to their local obfervations = chemical analyfis, it would perhaps 
not be difficult to find pumices which originate from other kinds of ftone. 

As to the pumices with a granitous baie, it is obvious to remark that the fubterraneous 
fire which produced them muft have been extremely violent, fince fuch muft be that 
of our furnaces to reduce the granite compofed of feltfpar, mica, and quartz, to a homo- 
geneous confiftence, fimilar to that of perfect pumices. Sufficient proofs of this affer- 
tion may be found in Chap. XI. ; 

Proceeding from Campo Bianco by fea, and coafting the bafe of the mountain, we 
find the fide lying on the left, and which is in like manner compofed entirely of pumices, 
full of furrows and channels that take their direction to the fea. Other lefler moun- 
tains, which are white, becaufe they are likewife formed of pumices, join the principal 
one, Campo Bianco. Beyond thefe rifes a mountain of another kind, called the 
Monte della Caftagna, which, in the part of it defcending to the fea, is about a mile in 
extent, and in its circumference exceeds four miles. But who would believe that this 
mountain is entirely compofed ef enamels and glaffes? Before 1 had read the excellent 
work of the Chevalier Dolomiev, I knew that Lipari abounds in vitrifications, and the 
reading of this book confirmed me {till more in the idea; but I was entirely ignorant 
that they were accumulated in fuch immenfe quantities in one place as to form an entire 
mountain ; and I feel fome pleafure in being the firft perfon who has announced to the 
world fo extraordinary a circumftance. 1 fhall proceed, therefore, to confider thefe 
produdts ; firft, as they appear on the fpot, and afterwards divide them into their fpecies 
and principal varieties. 

I know not to what a tra&t of thefe vitrified fubftances can be more properly com- 
pared, than toa large river, which, breaking into a thoufand flreams, dathes fess height 
to height down a fteep precipice, and, fuddenly congealed by exceflive cold, freezes, 
breakjng every where into clefts and fifiures, fo that the precipice appears covered with 
apough wavy ice, divided into large flukes. Such is the appearance of fome of thefe 
vitrifcations cn the back of the Ngnte della Caflagna; but feen from the fhore they 
havea. different afpe&. In the places where the waves of the fea have produced deep 
excavations, we perceive that under this vitreous firatum, divided into fikes or plates, 
there aze other ftrata, ar.d beneath them others, all equally vitreous, but differing in. co- 
leur, confiflence, and dirdion, Beneath thefe there may likewife poffibly be others 


¥ 
* See Chap XI. 
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uth the e . by thofeabove them. The thicknefs of thefe ftrata is different; 
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! that’ Pele apperm me places is Hot more than a foot aida half, but in others 
twelve feet. As it is higher that the others, it has not fuffered fo much from the dath. 


ing'of the waves, except in’ its loweft parte. The higher have flowed over the rock, 

ftom it their configuration. Thefe vitredus bodies, having in them numerous 
fiffures and clefts; are eafily broken by the beating of the waves, and detached pieces 
of them are therefore found in great quantities on the fhore and under the water, but 
more or lefs rounded by the dafhing of the fea, and entirely refembling thofe fmooth 
irregular ftones which form the beds of the rivers. 

I fhafl now proceed to defcribé the different qualities of the vitrified fubftances that 
dy ih the Monte della Caftagna; in which defcription it will be impoflible to be very 
brief, on account of the numerous varieties of thofe fubftances, and the diftin& atten. 
tion which each juiftly claims. 

I, And fince the nature and quality of pumices was the laft fubje& that engaged our 
attention, I fhall begin with a fubftance which may be confidered as the point of tran- 
fition of thefe bodies into glafs. Not that it is not a true glafs ; but it is fo light, that, 
like many pumices, it will {wim in water, and poffeffes that fragility which always ac- 
companies pumices. Hence it eafily fhivers when ftruck againft fteel, and rarely emits 
fj It has befides, in more than one part, fmall pores, interrupted by vitreous 
threads, which is obfervable in many of thefe kind of {tones. ‘The vitrification is more 
advanced than in the pumices, The glafs is of a whitith-grey, tran{parent, in part fealy, 
and in part inyoluted and contorted, from the number of pores which interrupt the di- 
rection of the ftru€ture. It is found in detached pieces on the fides of the mountain ; 
and fome float in the fea, the fport of the waves. 

If. This fecond glafs refembles the former in more than one quality; but it is fome- 
what more heavy, and what I fhould call reticulated, as it contains {mall eyes, or fpots, 
which give it the appearance of a net. Itis found in ftrata above {trata, and the face 
of every ftratum is covered with an earthy and half-pulverous coating, in confequence of 
which coating it eafily fplits. 

If. Capillary glais, or glafs reduced by fufion to the finenefs of a hair, is fo rare in 
volcanized countries, that only four fpecimens of it are known to thofe who have moft 
diligently examined the productions of fubterranean fires ‘The firft of thefe was pro- 
duced by an eruption in the Ifle of Bourbon in 1766, the fecond by Vefuvius in 1779, 
the third by Vulcano in 1774, and difcovered by the Chevalier Dolomieu; and the 
fourth noticed by M. Faujas, who in the cavity of a bafaltic lava, brought by Beffon 
from the volcanic caves of St. Sebaftian at Rome, obferved a great number of capillary 
filaments from three to four lines in length, of a tranfparent and vitreous fubftance. 

The Monte della Caftagna at Lipari furnifhes a great quantity of this capillary glafs, 
which I thall confider as the third fpecies of the fubltances that now claim our attention. 
Several of thefe glaffes, which havea very thin texture, and are confequently very light, if 
they are examined internally, ufually abound with cracks, fometimes extending from one 
ead to the other of the pieces ; and when itruck in the direction of thefe they are eafily 

fplit. In thefe vacuities, the glafs is extremely {mall and thin; in many places as fine 
aé a hair, and forms minute entangled filaments, refembling the fineit wool, or thin 
-Uhreads ‘tending all the fame way. Some of the latter are fo fine, that only breathing 
“on them will put them in motion, and break them. They aré tranfparent, and have a 
- Yuftre Hike’ fitver. Many of them are two inches long; and befides thofe which are 
vifitile to the tiahied eye, there’ are others in great numbers which are only difcoverable 
by thelens. ‘The nature of their formation does not appear to me difficult to explain, 
; as 
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as it probably is to be attributed to the vifcofity of the glafs when in.a liquid fate, and 
the diffefifion which took place from the enlargement of the apertures‘by congelation. .° 

-Fhele thick groups of vitreous threads, when viewed by the lefs ‘esperiented ob- 
ferver, might lead him to believe that they are a fpecies of extremely fine puthice ; but 
moment's attentive obfervation will be fufficient to difcover the difference, ‘whith, as 









itis effential, 1 fhall here flat. © * Ce - rok, oe 
One of the fenfible characters of pumices, at leaft of the greater part, is their being 
vitreous ; but their vitrification is alwavs in fome degree lefs than that of the true vol- 
canie glals. ‘The filaments, however, of which I have juft {poken, are entirely vitreous, 
In faét, they have the tranfparency of glafs, and are fmooth to the touch like that ; 
_ whereas thofe of pumices are almoft opake, and rough to the touch. The latter may 
be fafely pretfed with the finger ; but the former, though thicker, enter the fkin, and 
draw blood, as may be expected from the points and fharp edges of glafs. It is true, 
many pumices have their original bafe the fame with the volcanic glaffes; but the ation 
of the fire has not been the fame on both, but on the glafs has either been ftronger or 
longer continued. . se 
‘Though this feems fo clear in itfelfas to need no proof, I fhall yet produce one which 
is extremely obvious on the comparifon of fome hight filamentous pumices of Campo 
Bianco and the prefent glafs. Both thefe bodies contain cryftallized feltfpars of the 
fame {pecies, which in the pumices appear to have fuffered no injury from the fire, as 
they retain their changeable luftre, their laminated {tructure, their natural tranfparency 
and hardnefs. On the contrary, in the glafs in which we find thefe capillary filaments, 
though they have not undergone fufion, they are fo changed that they have loft all the 
characters above mentioned; and when touched with the finger, fall into finall pieces, the 
larger only retaining a kind of central point of the original nature of the ftone. I have 
in ny poflcflion one of thefe feltfpars, which prefents a curious appearance. It is placed 
within one of thefe apertures, but without touching the fides, and is, as it were, fultained 
in the air by a crown of capillary threads of glafs that are attached to it at one extre- 
naity, and at the other faftened to the fides of the aperture. The feltfpar mult no doubt 
have been origigrally confined in the glafs when it was fluid; but this drawing back at 
the time of its congelation formed. the cavity, and left the felt{par as it were ifolated, and 
communicating only with that part of the capillary down, which is a part of the glafs 
itfelf reduced to threads by the retiring of the fides of the cavity. This feltfpar, which 
is four lines in length, and three in breadth, is changed equally with the reft by the fire. 
From the facts now adduced, it is evident that the fire which produced thele pumices 
was lefs powerful in its effeéts than that from which the pals derives its origin; it is not, 
thereiore, furprifing that the latter fhould be more perfect than the former. 
[have entered into thefe minute details relative to pumices and glafles, becaufe it ap- 
pears to me that the modifications and gradations vifible in the operations of nature de. 
‘ferve the molt careful attention of the philofopher, as, otherwife by cong“ering things 
too generally, we fhould incur the danger of confounding objects very different in them- 
felves; as for inflance, not to wander from our fubjeét, fince pumices, eriamels, and 
platles are vitrified {ubltances, we might confound them together, and even not diftin- 


goith them from lavas; arid, in fact, there have not been wanting eminent writers who 







have'charagterized thefe alfo as true vitrification® 
- This yemark leads me to make a few {[ri@ures on an opinion of M. Dolomicu; who’ 
z obferved that pumice fometimes changes into glafs, imagined that this glafe, by 
ic ne internal air, might pafs into the ftate of pumice. The form 
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te mention"éttificial fufions in which 1 have. always obferved this tranfition of pumices 
“nto glaffes"or enamels, which is, befides, extremely natural ; the ftone thus pafing, by 
the attion of 4 rong ‘heat, from a lefs degree of vitrification to a greater. I find i 
however, very difficult to affent.to the latter hypothefis, as, in that cafe, we mutt fuppofe 
“that'a greater or more perfect vitrification may pafs into one lefs perfe&, which is cer- 
tainly very unnatural; fince glafs re- melted by volcanic fire will remain in its former con- 
dition; and fuppofing ft fhould be inflated with a¢riform gafes, from folid glafs, which 
it was before, it will become veficular, but never, in my opinion, can it become pu- 
mice, fince it cannot return to that feeble degree of vitrification which charagterizes 
that tone. Neither are gafes an effential requifite in the formation of pumices, feveral 
‘kinds of which are compact, and do not thew the flighteft indication of thefe elaftic 
fluids: befides, many glaffes already mentioned, and others hereafter to be enumerated, 
fhew, by the bubbles with which they abound, that they have every where been pene- 
trated by thefe fluids, without having the leaft appearance of pumice. 
IV. The glaffes of the Monte della Caftagna which we have hitherto confidered, are 
thofe that have a texture more or lefs porous; we will now proceed to thofe of a com- 
pact ftructure, of which kind isthe fourth fpecies, which may be faid to compofe nearly 
one half of the mountain. This glafs, if viewed fuperficially, and as it is found on 
the fpot, has rather the appearance of a red earth than a glafs, occafioned by a red 
earthy coating that invelts the glafs difpofed under it in immenfe plates; which covering, 
though in many places it but feebly adheres to it, fince it may be removed by fimply 
wafhing with watcr, in others is fo clofcly united that it forms the laft rind or outermoft 
part of the glafs, which induces me to believe that it is a fuperficial decompofition of it. 
Beneath this earthy coating the glafs appears, which is extremely perfect, and as if it had 
juft come out of the volcano. If we except a few pieces in which its ftrudture is fpongy, 
it is extremely compact and folid, and therefore much heavier than either of the other 
three kinds. It is of an olive-colour, and tranfparent when in thin fcales, examined by 
a bright light, but in the mafs it appears opake. It gives {parks rather plentifully with 
fteel, ‘Pieces of perfect glafs, it is well known, when broken, have thejr fractures ftris 
ated, waving and cured. In this glafs fome of the fractures are the fame; but in. 
general they are conchoids, like thofe of flints. Its confiftence is not perfectly homo-_ 
geneous, as it contains many feltfpathofe points. Its afpect is not lively and brilliant, 
like that of glafs, but fomewhat unctuous and dull, from all thefe qualities this product 
appears to be more properly an enamel than a glafs; unlefs we are willing to confider 
it as one of thofe volcanic bodies which conftitute the middle fubftance between enamels 
cand glaffcs. | a ae oa 
In my defcription of the glaffes.of Lipari, I have obferved that feveral of them are 
interfected with veins or earthy leaves, by means-of which they are eafily divided into 
plates. The fame is obfervable in the prefent glafs, in which we find the fame quality 
as in fome marbles, which being cut in the vein may be divided, without any great labour, 
into large flabs, but which break into {mall pieces if it be attempted"o divide them ia 
any other manner, Some of the workmen who dig the pumices, and were very uleful 
companions to me in my excurfions to,Campo Bianco and the Monte della Caftagna, . 
at my requeft, drove with heavy hammiers, an iron wedge into thefe earthy veins and ex- 
traéted from the common mafs of this glafs large plates five feet long, three broad, and — 
two in thicknefs. ‘Io the furface of each plate was attached a coating of hard earthy. 
matter, Which fill more confirmed me in the opinion Ihave: already given, that this 


matter had refifted fufjon, and, being lighter than the fluid glafs, had aieynie oe | 
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furfgae.9 gonjediire further corroborated by the artifical fufion aybich Trmade of this 
glals retaining fome portion of this earth, which with difficulty fuled, “though the glafs 










was’ inflated and changed into a frothy enamel. ee te ee 
i riareh wait ag iggy wale age gt Phan sl vaeenc Ww hee . , t ‘ » - © a oo by we 
This gals fightly cuts the factitious glafs ; and if the cutting angle of one; jece is driven 
with orce a long the furface of another, it produces a white and impalpable powder — 


V. ‘This fpecies of glafs completely deferves that appellation, fince it is not only the 
moft. perfect of all the volcanic glaffes of the Eolian iiles, but does not in the leaft re. 
{pect yield to what is called the Iceland agate, or the gallinaceous ftone of Peru, which 
is fuppofed to have been the obfidian {tone of the ancients. In the large pieces its 
colour is extremely black, and it is entirely opake, but the thin leaves are white.and 
tranfparent. ‘The opacity and blacknefs may be faid to be in the dire ratio of the 
thicknefs. This glafs, which is extremely compadt, is free from aériform bubbles, 
and from every kind of heterogeneoufnefs. It is fomewhat harder than the fourth, 
{pecies, and therefore cuts fatitious glafs more eafily, and gives more fparks with fteel.. 
Its edges are fharp and cutting. | re 

'M. Faujas, having obtaincd fome fpecimens of the beft glafs of Lipari, has. made 
fome obfervations on it proper to be given here. He admits that this fpecies is the fame 
with that of Iceland; but he remarks, however, that it differs from it in the polifh, which 
appeared to him more unctuous and lefs vitreous, befides that in the fraQures it had. 
not that waving, ftriated, {caly appearance, which is proper to the matffes of true glafs.. 

It muft be remembered, however, that the {pecimens of M. Faujas were none of the 
beft: the pieces, at leaft, which I collefted, took fo exquifite a polifh and luftre, that I 
do not believe any kind of artificial glals ever received one more beautiful and brilliant. 
This glafs, befides, when in the mais, being opake, became a true mirror; and [ therc- 
fore find no difficulty in believing that the ancient Peruvians ufed a fimilar kind of glafe, : 
cut and polifhed, for mirrors. This glafs, likewife, could not be broken without ex.. 
hibiting the undulating fcales, lightly ftriated, which the French Vulcanift affirms he 
could not find in his fpecimens. While I now write, I have before me a piece with a 
recent fra€ture, in which thefe waves are circular and concentrical, occupying an area 
of two inches and a half, the common centre of which is the point that received the 
blow: they refemble in fome manner thofe waves which a ftone produces round. it 
when it falls perpendicularly into a ftanding water. Tern ae 

I cannot omit another remark. M. Faujas fays, that the edges of this glafs where 
they are very thin, if prefented to a {trong light, are a little tranfparent. The tranf.. 
parency of the thinneft parts of the glafs on which I made my obfervations, when com- 
pared to that of common fa¢titious glafs, is certainly not equal to it: it is not, however, 
fo much inferior as this naturalift feems to fuppofe. A {cale three lines and a half in 
thicknefs being prefented to the flame of a candle afforded, in part, a paflage to the 
ight; and another, two lines thick, being interpofed between the eye and external_ob.~ 
jecis, permitted a confufed fight of them. Another, half a line in thicknels, being laid 
on a book, it might be read with the greateft diftinétnefs, I have entered into thefe 

ae details the better to fhew the perfect quality of this glafs. _ | | 
“The opaci 












opacity of this glafs in the mals proceeds from a very fubtile, and, perhaps, bi- 
minous fab{tance, incorporated with the vitreous matter, and rendering it dark likea 
ud. . The glafs lofes this fubftance if it be left for fome hours re-melted in the cru. 
cible, and igthen becomes white, 
Bergman obferved that the Hlandic glals, when expofed to the fire, melts with diffi. 


culty, without, the addition of fome other fubltance asa Mux. In this it differs from 
os 7 i" , the 
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the prefent of Lipari, which foon begins fo foften in the furnace, and ia a few hours 


undergoes a complete fufion. a ee ee a | 
This kind of glafs, however, is not the mdft common ‘to be met’with on the Monte 

della‘ Caftagna, “It is found only in a few places, feattered in large but folitars maffes ; 
nor ‘can { pretend to fay, whether thefe ate reniains of currents, or whether they wets 
thtown out by the burning gulphs. = rr a, oe ee 

* ft happens to this glafs as to the different kinds of precious ftones, that is, that the 
fanre piece is not always throughout of équal purity and value; for, on breaking fome 
of thefe maffes, we fometimes find one portion very pure glafs, fuch as has been already 
defcribed, and the other imperfect ; either becaufe the fufion has not been general, the 
fubftance containing bodies foreign to the bafe, or becaufe that bafe is rather an enamel 
than vitreous. Thefe bodies are feltfpars, but of a new appearance. Nothing is more 
comnion than to find feltfpars in lavas, and fometimes even in enamels and glaffes; of 
which we have frequent examples in this work, as well as in the accounts of other 
writers. But thefe feltfpars are always inferted immediately into thefe fubftances with. 
out any intervening body. Here, however, the cafe is different: every feltfpar is fur- 
rounded with a rind or coating, which, when it is extracted entire from the enaniel, 
appears to be a vitreous globule, about one or two lines in diameter, of a clear cinereous 
colour. If we break this globule, we find within it the half-fufed feltfpar, not divefted 
of its coating, but forming one body with it. Thefe globules are very numerous, and 
fometimes by their confluence form groups ; and they are very diftin@ly vilible, on ace 
count of the black colour of the enamel. | 

- "Phe manner in which this coating was formed around the feltfpars I conceive to be 
as follows: when the enamel was fiuid and inclofed the feltfpars, it acted as a flux to. 
their external parts, and combined with them; and from this combination was the 
rind or coating produced, while the internal part of the feltfpars had only undergone 
a femi-fufion, becaufe it was not in immediate contact with the enamel. ‘There can be 
little doubt but that the feltfpars likewife exifted in the perfect glafs; but the heat pro- 
bably being more aétive in that than-in the enamel, they were completely diffolved, and 
the entite mafs reduced to one fimilar confiftence. As a proof of this conjecture, the 
furnace produced a complete homogeneity of parts in the enamel containing thefe ex- 
traneous globules. | ae Sy ae 

‘VIL When treating of the rocks of the caftle of Lipari, I faid they were formed of 

a cinereous lava of a feltfpar bafe, which in many places has paffed into glafs. 1 like.’ 
wife remarked that the lava, as well as the large pieces of glafs, was filled with globules’ 
apparently not diflimilar to the bafe. At the beginning of the Monte della Caftagna, 
not far from a cottage, the habitation of one of the labourers who dig putiice, there is 
acurrent of fimilar glafs that falls into the fea in feveral branches, and which I fhall here 
confider ‘as the fixth fpecies. This glafs however has a more fine and ining grain, and. 
its fracture is exactly fuch as we obferve in glafs, yet in beauty it is little inferior to the 
fifth kind ; and if whitenefs, or more properly the want of colour, is particularly va- 
Juable in volcanic glaffes, (fiance thofe which have this quality are extremely rare,) this 
certainly has confiderable claim to our attention. Not that it is entirely colourlefs, as it. 
coritains’a kind of obfcure cloud, which gives tt, when viewed in the mafé,’a blackifly 
hue, but at the edges it appears white. The round cinereous bodies with which it tg 
filled, form the moit pleafing and il el aaa and render the glafs irregular 


1 
. 7 my 


fpotted:’ f have large'pteces of the fifth fort cut and ‘polifted. Their colour, which fe ' 

that of pitch, gives-thém a-peculier beauty. The blackeft and choicelt’ marbles’ of “Va- ’ 

rena and Verona are far inferior to them in finenefs of grain and luflre; yet, 
_ 7 | AA 2 | their 
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nifetnilty of dolour, they are lefs beautiful than.this fpoteed gials, when’ 


ceived ac dielac ate polith from the hands of the artift. On the thong, «when 
fell data. se fea,we. find pieces of all fizes. rounded and {fmoothed.by.the-gontinual 
agitation of the. fea; I have met with more than ‘one of half a foo: and-afoot in dia~ 
réter. .. Natwithitanding the powerful action of the waves which have beaten oa them. 
for fo long a time, their internal parts are. not ai eer and, when cut and polithed, they» 
prefent:furfaces very beautiful to the eye. Tablets of this kind of glafs (and there is. 
no want:of pieces of a proper fize to form them) would add much. to the grande 
and fplendour of any fumptuous gallery. 5 ate a ee 
But difregarding the ‘beauty which delights the eye, let us proceed to objects: that. 
attract and intereft the curiofity of the philofophical enquirer. We thall-fiad that-the: 
cinereous bodies included in this glafs are only points of lava with a feltipar bafe;-and. 
on examining in various places the current of this glafs, we fhall perceive that it.is a+ 
continuation of the fame lava with the feltfpar bafe, of which thefe orbicular.corpulcles- 
are compofed ; whence we fhall not hefitate to conclude, that from this {tong both the- 
lava and the glafs derive their origin, and that we find finall partieles of lava feattered. 
through the latter, becaufe it has not undergone complete fufion;. whence we-find fome 
pieces compofed partly of glafs and partly-of this fame lava. In fome of thefe pieces we. 
difcover {mall geodes, or thin filaments of an extremely brilliant aad tranfparent, glafs 
refembling in miniature the hufk of the chefnut.. co eee ee 
_VHL. Though this glafs in many particulars refembles the laft {pecies, it yet differs 
from it in others. It is perfect like that, but it is of a deeper colour... In it, likewife, 
the fmall globules abound, but they are earthy and pulverizable ; every one is detached 
in its diftinct niche, or at moft is only faftened to it by afew points. ss 
The defcription of this feventh fpecies of glafs will render that of feveral others un-- 
neceflary, fince the glaffes- I fhould have to defcribe contain a greater or lefs number, 
of fimilar globules, differing only in the nature of the bafe inclofing them, which in 
fome is more and in others lefs Vitreous. I {hall only make one obfervation, which J: 
think to be of fome importance, relative to the glafies I here omit. Several of them, 
have, even in their internal parts, fiflures frequently an inch in breadth and three inches 
in 1h dps Thefe are not entirely vacuities, but are frequently crofled by {mall threads: 
of glais connected at their two extremities with the fides. The broadefl of thefe threads. 
are four lines in breadth, and the narroweft fcarcely a line. When broken they have 
the fragility of glafs, and are found to be a moft perfect glafs, being colourlefs, and. 
@xtremely tranfparent. It is eafy to conceive that thefe threads have been formed in. 
the fame manner with thofe of the capiilary glafs found in fimilar fiffures in the third, 
Species of glafs, | hs 
VI. The eighth and laft kind of the vitrifications of the Monte della Caftagna may. 
be denominated an enainel that has the colour and luftre of afpkaltum, of a fcaly grain, . 
a-very {mall degree of tranfparency in the points of the fractures, and of confiderable 
weight and compadinefs, though it is extremely friable. It is found in folitary mafles,. 
Ret very numerous, and the broken pieces have the property of affuming a globole 
form. Some of thefe globes refemble thofe found by M. Dolomieu in the ifland.of Ponz.., 
T have been favoured with two of the latter by the Abbé Fortis; but I finds that, exs, 
spting their globole figure, they differ in every refpect from thofe of which I now [peak,. 
The giobes of Ponza are compofed of leaves over leaves, of an imperfect enamel, do. 











Mesh! 
















not. give fparks with feel, and contain feltfpars.and mica; whereas thefe of the Monte; 
della Caftagna rarely include a few felt{pars, give Keak with fleel, havea vitreous, apa. 
Pearance, and arenot-compofed of-plates or leaves. "Ada, 
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~ ‘Sore pieces of this enamel, broken: and detached: from. the maffes, grein one ake 
true enamel, and in another lava, The latter: gives ‘few {parks with fteel, has.a. 

‘oaching to ¢arthy, and, ‘as far as Tcoukddifcover, has:for its bafe:a fof hera-fe ne, : 
from which, confequently, the enamel, likewile, derives its origin, © 1) 

~ Thefe are the principal vitrifications i obferved i in my excurfions to: the Mente della: 
Caftagma. Some I*have omitted to notice, fince, fome trifling differences- excepted, . 
they are effentially the faype with thofe deforibed... It is proper,-however; to remark, that 
more-than one of them exhibits manifelt. figns of having once flowed down: the fides : 
of the mountain, in the thick threads and vitreous filaments: they contain, fimilar to, 
thofe we fee, on a leffer feale, in glafsfufed in our furnaces, when it comes into contad 
with the cold air, as it flows down an inclined plane. | 

Every one of thele eight kinds of glaffes and enamels: may be esos re-melted 
in the furnace. When {peaking of the compact glals of the Rock of the Caftle of 
Lipari,..1 remarked its extraordinary inflation in the furnace, and faid that’this tumc- 
faction ufually accompanies a re-fufion, in our fires, of folid glaffes, and volcanic ena~ 
mels, .I then had-in view thofe of- the Monte della Caftagna, five of which, though 
compaét and folid, in the furnace, {welled high above the edges, notwithftanding thaty 
before their re-fufion, they only-filled a third part of it. In the defcription of other glaffes . 
of Lipari, 1 fhall have occafion again to remark the fame phenomenon, on which I thalk 
make further obfervations in another part of this work:. 

Let's now:-proceed to confider-the moft remarkable lavas of the fame ice whieh 
have aw immediate relation withthe glaffes and enamels, from bearing fome charaéte- - 
riflic imprefs-of vitvification.. I then flatter myfelf-1 fhall have given a uficient sirakd 
of the volcanie products of this famous mountain. 

‘The ficlt fpecies I fhall defcribe has for its bafe the petrofilex ; is hard and: compat, | 
and. proportionably heavy, of afiliceous afpect, of a pale blue colour, ‘giving fparks 
with. fteel,. and abounding i in black, rhomboidal, well preferved. fhoerls, When it-was. 
in adtate of fluidiry, it enclofed within it feveral bodies of a different nature from it- 
felt, which being angular, and having tharp edges, fhew-that at the time they were in 
cluded in it he were not in actual fufion. ‘Their colour, which is that of baked brick, 
their- numerous fiffures, and their fragility, incline me to believe that they have been cale | 
cined, probabl ly when they were taken up by the current. . 

‘This java is fpotted,. and, in many places, even veined, with a black and opake enamel; | 
harder than fal, but which gives but few [parks with fteel. Its afpect is between the: 
filiceous and the vitreous, and it has great compactnefs. The thoerls it contains are: 
unaltered, ‘This ‘lava is difpofed.in flrata, and extends a confiderable way in fome of 
the hollows: of the mountain. 

_ ‘The extreme blacknels.and homogeneity of the enamel i into which this lavais changed 
in the furnace, prevents the eye, at the firft view, from difcerning the fhoerls it contains ; 
but they are. difcoverable with the.lens. They have lolt their cryftallization, and have | 
affumed a. lobofe figure, a certain mark of fufion, and their. black colour is tinged 
with a dead green.. ‘The re-fufion fhews that this lava contains-a number of felfpar 
feales,. which I at firkt could not difcern even with the aid of the lens. Their white and’ 
fomewhat. changeable. eanen renders them vifible on the eeney black ground. of the. 
resmehed enaniel, 

he tecond. lava. sof. a  Felipar bale, partly white, and partly of a. reddith yellow: 
ia fg rain, and includes-amorphous feltfpars, unequally diftributed, being rare 
abounding i in ‘others, | a many places, it is a true glalsy aiftributed = 
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in fmrall mafies of various colours, fome black, others cineteous, and others white s ‘the 
Jatver is a8 trafparent as factitious glafs. 

This lava‘is rather rare; at leait I only met with two pieces of it, about the middle 
of the mountain; and from their angles and fraQures I judged that they had ‘been de- 
tached from fome larger mats. " 

It is one of the very few kinds which melt with difficulty in the furnace; but'it is at 
Jength reduced to a biack porous enamel but without the fufion of the feltfpars. 

‘Vhe third lava is of a grey colour, hard, compact, heavy, rough to the touch, and 
granulous. It has for its bafe the petrofilex, and gives vivid fparks 4o copionfly with 
iteel that it may fupply the place of flint. When viewed in the dark by the light of a 
candle, it thines fo brightly in a number of points, that, at firft fight, we might be in- 
duced to believe that it was full of {mall cryftallized and extremely brillant zcolites, or 
little lucid fhoerls; but on more attentive examination we difcover, efpeciatly im the 
recent fractures, that thefe points are only fmiaill particles of glafs, fcattered in great 
abundance through its whole fub/tance. 

On one fide of the Monte della Caftagna there are prodigious maffes of this lava, but 
in detached pieces, which leave us in uncertainty with refpect to its origin. 

In the furnace this lava produces a black homogencous enamel, compact, and flightly 
tranfparent in thofe parts of the edges which are thinneft. | 

The fourth fpecies has a feltfpathofe bafe, and likewife contains a number of vitreous 
particles, but which approach rather to the nature of enamel than to that of glafs. 

As this lava is extremely white, we might at firlt be induced to fulped that it has 
been decempofed by fulphureous acids; an opinion’ which its friability appears to 
confirm. But there is more than one reafon to convince us of the contrary. Firft, the 
injury which this lava had received from thefe acids would have extended to the ena- 
mel, as I have fhewn that the enamels and vitrifications of Vulcano are fenfibly altered 
by thefe volatile falts, whereas the prefent enamel is not at all affected. Secondly, as 
thefe vapours aft on the furface of volcanic productions, the decompofition and white- 
nefs do not ufually enter very deep into them; and the nucleus of thefe produdts re- 
tains tts colour and primitive compacinefs. An example of this we have already noe 
ticed in the lavas of Solfatara and its environs *; and we fhall foon have occafion to 
mention another in thofe of Lipari, not far from the Stoves, or hot baths. ‘The prefent' 
lava, however, which is in detached pieccs, many fect in thicknefs, has the fame white. 
neis and friability on its furface and in its moft internal parts, Laitly, thefe vapours, in 
decompofing volcanic products, take away the roughnefs of the parts, and render the 
furface fmooth and more or lefs foft to the touch ; but this lava retains the fame rough- 
nefs in every part. I muft here add, that, in all my refearches about the Monte della 

gna, | have not found any part of it which {hew figns of the influence of thefe ful. 
phureous vapours. 

The furnace in a few hours reduces this lava into a grofs enamel of little adhefion, and 
of which many parts are not vitrified; but in a longer time, it paffes into a true ho- 
ee and extremely porous glafs. . 

‘bhe fifth and laft lava may be confidered in many different points of view, each of 
which deferves to be diftinétly noticed ; the fire and elaftic fluids having produced vei y 
different qualities in the fame product. The following are the principal: * 

if we break a mafs of this lava into fevcral pieces, we fhall find that fome of them have 
many cracks or fiflures: fome extending lengthwife, and which feem to have been pro- 

© See Chap. II. o 
diced 
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duced by the retiring of the parts on congelation, and others of a roundifh form, pro. 
bably the effe@t of the aftion of the claftic gafes. ‘Fhefe fiffures are furrounded with. 
fibres knotted. and twifted in a thoufand ways, and refembling thofe found in the cavi- 
ties of fome. kinds of pumice ; except that the fibres of the latter, the fineft at leaft, have: 
the luftré and colour of filver, whereas thefe are of a dark grey, and a ftruture, not ‘at. 
all vitreous, 7 _ #28 | 2: | 
Other pieces of the fame lava have not thefe fiffures, and differ from the former like. 
wife in other refpects. Thofe before defcribed are light, and have a fponginefs:fimilar 
to that of fome burnt. bones, as alfo great friability ; whereas, on the contrary, thefe are 
compact, hard, heavy, and contain {mall and fhining particles of glafs. no 
Others inftead of thefe particles or points have a vitreous ground, but fcattered over 
with {mall globules of lava. | as Bisa tae 
Laftly, others have paffed into glafs, which would be very perfect were it not mixed. 
with the above-mentioned globules. - - ‘Re Ses 
The colour of this lava, where there are no vitreous parts, is cinereous ; and its hafe,: 
as far as [ can difcover, horn-ftune. In the furnace it produces a {coriaceous enamel. 
Having thus defcribed the principal volcanic produéts of Campo Bianco and the 
Monte della Caftagna, which are pumices, glaffes, enamels, and lavas, more or lefs vi- 
treous, I fhall here make a few remarks, before I proceed to defcribe the other objects. 
that drew my attention on the remaining parts of the fhores of the ifland. & 
Though Campo Bianco and the Monte della Caftagna are confidered as two diftin& 
mountains, they are fo connected together and continued that they may very juftly be 
efteemed only one ; or at leaft as forming a fingle group in the ifland. ‘The identity 
of the products in both, confirms in fome meafure the unity of this group. In the part. 
abounding with pumices, we meet at every ftep with detached pieces of glafs, and on. 
the Monte della Caftagna amid the glaffes we find numerous pumices; a part of the: 
folid kinds of which are dug here after removing the maffes of glafs under which they: 
are buried. | 
_ It is farther to be obferved, that though this mountainous group when, feen from the 
fea appears ilolated, yet, on afcending to the fammit, we find that it extends far to the 
weit, as we fhall perceive more diftin¢tly when we come to teat of the Stoves of Lipari. 
I believe, therefore, I fhould not exaggerate were I to fay that this group of mountains, 
taken in its whole extent, has a circuit of eight miles; nor is the extent of its vitrifications. 
lefs, if in thefe we include likewife the pumices, which are in fact only a lefs perfect- 
laf. ~~ 3 
a But how much more extenfive, on the fide of the fea, muft have been this traé& of 
vitrified fubftances in the ages immediately following the formation of the ifland! We 
have already feen how the rain.waters, that drain toward the fea from the fummit of’ 
Campo Bianco, have deeply corroded and furrowed its declivity. The ravages which. 
the waves of the ‘fea have made, and are continually making, have already been de- 
feribed, and are fufficiently proved by the heaps of pumices fallen along the fhore, and 
thofe which float on the waves at the foot of Campo Bianco; for neither a north nor a. 
north-eaft wind can blow without a prodigious quantity of thefe light {tones being wafted 
into the harbour of Lipari. | _ , | bette 
The devaftations which the vitreous mountain della Caftagna. has fuffered, and is daily 
fuffering, on’ the fide beaten by the fea, are likewife very great. . That‘ thefe have for- 
merly beet very confiderable, is proved by the fmall vitreout rocke within the fea, which: 
there is no doubt anciently formed one whole with:the mou ntain, and have been fepa- 
rated from it by the corrofion and ee the intervening glaifes. In 
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this.egtenfive group of mountains and their environs,. we:find, no. characteritic.. 
KS ¢ f the exiftence of ancient craters. It is true, ‘that.in feveral. pl ge, we-find cavi- 


‘thatjapproach to a round form but they leave us in ablolute yatcertainty.whether 
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they have been mouths of volcanos, fince we meet with ‘fimilat, ones, ‘an, much more 


yecious, in countries not volcanized. It cannot however be doubted, that Campo. Bi- 


-grico and the Monte della Catfta gna are the produce of éuccefliye eruptions, fome of which 


“have formed currents, and others been thrown into the-air. Of the-former we have 
feen many proofs both in the pumices-and the glaflesy and the detached and folitary 


pieces 0 | 


thefe fame-fubftances are fufficient evidence of the latter, = si 
“With refpect to the glaffes, belides thofe which are fcattered folitarily on the Monte. 
-della Caftagna, we meet with them difperfed in like manner on Campo Biancee ‘The 
ejections of thefe fubftances from the volcanos’ have likewile extended beyond thefe 
laces,.as.1 began to find them {cattered ameng the lavas before I arrived at Campo 
‘Blanco. We have alfo feen that fome kinds of the pumices bear evident marks of hav- 
ing been thrown into the air from the volcanic gulphs. This I now judge to have 
been the origin of the pulverized pumice with which Campo Bianco abounds. I at 
firft imagined. it was to be attributed’ to.the fuperficial corrofion of the rain-water, and 
the influence of the atmofphere ; but in more than one deep excavation made on the 
‘{pot, where either the rains have not penetrated, or if they have, mult have been unable 
‘tO corrode, from want of impetus, I:found the fame abundance of pulverized pumice’ 
Jam therefore of opinion, this mult have been thrown out by the fame volcano that 
ejected the pumices. Such, in faét, is the conftant effec obfervable in burning moun- 
tains; which, when they eje& lavas and other ignited. bodies, throw out at the fame 
time clouds of afhes, which, when attentively examined, are found to be only a mixture 
of {mall particles of the larger bodies ejected. I have made the fame obfervation rela- 
tive to the fiery fhowers of Vefuvius and the ejections of Stromboli. © — 
We have feen that the primordial rocks, which, by their liquefaction, have given 
birth to Campo Bianco, the Monte della Caftagna, and the valt rock on which the. 
-cafHle of the ifland ftands, were for the moft part feltfpar or petrofilex, fometimes con-— 
verted into puimices, fometimes into glaffes and enamels, and fometimes into mixed lavas 
_containing. more or lefs vitreous parts. In defcribing thele vitreous parts, and the large 
mafles of glais that are a continuation of the lavas, I have not attempted to determine 
whether it has been the confequeuce of a more vehement heat, that the lava has.in fome 
laces heen changed into glafs, or becaufe that in fome parts it was more. eafy vitrifiable, 
oth opinions appear probable, and poflibly both may be true, according to the diffe. 
rence of circumitances. ‘Where a lava retains the nature-of lava for fome extent, and 
then changes into glafs, I find no difficulty in fuppofing that its vitrification .has been 
athe confequence of a more intenfe heat : but wherever large maffes of lava exhibit points 
“of glafs, not only externally, but even deep in their interior parts, it does not feem very. 
natural to fuppofe that thefe can have been the effect of a ftronger action of the fire 
‘upon, thofe points of the lava; they mult rather be afcribed to a greater aptitude in the. 
layaitelf to vitrify in thofe parts. ie ore 4 ar oe 
_ ipa here an opportunity prefents itfelf to mention an appearance J obferved, which 


an 


certainly merits fome attention. ‘In making the circuit of the fides of Campo Bianco, - 


and the Monte della Caftagna, 1 fometimes met with ifolated ypaffes, which any perfon: 


without the lealt doubt would haye pronounced to be glals, as in fath. they were exters , 
a ar } de pes fini i alias mo 


nally, this glais inclining to a yellow or blue colour, being very {mooth, and promifiag :. 






















ely fine. But on breaking one of it was found 
od with a flight varnifh of glals, like the glazing of an earthen vellele 1: 
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at firft imagined that the heat had acted more powerfully on the-furface of thefe lavas 
when fluid, thgn on their internal parts : but a further examination convinced me this 
- fuppofition was ill founded ; for more than one of thefe mafles were angular, and in 
fome places difcovered old fractures which fometimes had a conchoidal figure. I could 
alfo fometimes join .two pieces together in fucha manner as to prove that they had once 
formed a larger whole. In thefe cafes the vitreous varnith, which was about the thick- 
nefs of one-fixth of a line, was equally extended over the angles, the fractures, and even 
the furfaces by which the two pieces might be fo exactly joined. It was impofhible, 
therefore, not to conclude that this varnifh had been produced pofterior to the action 
of the fire. But by what caufe? [ candidly confefs 1 know not: I can only fay, that 
‘on examining volcanic glaffes on the fpot I have found that fome of them, in the parts 
molt expofed to the a€tion of the atmofphere, and the elements, have contratted a kind 
of opal-appearance, extremely agreeable to the eye, but entirely fuperficial. May not 
the fame caufe, whatever it be, which gives this pleafing polifh to glafs, by adting on 
the lava, cover it with a vitreous varnifh? I fhall not, however, venture to determine 
any thing pofitively. | 
I fhall conclude my obfervations on thefe places with fome remarks on the univerfal 
fterility that reigns through them, though their origin is anterior to the records of hif- 
tory. If we except a few lichens attached to the fiffures of the glafles, there is no 
veftige of a fingle living vegetable over the whole Monte della Caftagna ; and on Campo 
Bianco, as has before been faid, they are extremely rare. ‘This fterility isa confequence 
of the vitreous nature of the mountain, which in fo many ages has not been decompofed 
into a vegetable earth, and according to every appearance will continue the fame for a 
long feries of centurics to come. Among all volcanic produéts, the vitrified fub- 
ftances are the moft refractory to the changes of the atmofphere and the a@ion of the 
humid elements. This fimple obfervation may teach us how uncertain are all attempts 
to determine the epochs of the flowing of lavas from the greater or lefs change they 
may have fuffered from the influence of the atmofphere combined with that of other de- 
ftructive agents; the degree of fuch alteration depending on the nature of the lava 
itfelf, according as it may be more or lefs earthy, or more or lefs vitreous. We may. 
indeed, with the utmott reafon, afcribe an antiquity almoft tranfcending our conception 
to a volcanic glafs, or a vitreous lava, which fhall naturally have been reduced to an 
earthy foil, proper for the produdtion and nourifhment of plants. | | 
The abundance of the objects prefented by this fide of the ifland of Lipari, has com- 
pelled us to be fomewhat diffufe ; but this it was impoflible to avoid, without failing in 
accuracy. ‘This prolixity will, however, be compenfated, by the brevity with which the 
other productions of the bafe of the ifland may be defcribed; fince, though we have 
{carcely examined more than a third part, the remainder offer only a few facts deferving 
ebfervation. : _ | 
_ Beyond the pumices the lavas again appear, beginning from the Punta del Segno Nera, 
and extending in a chain of feveral miles, which on the fide of the fea defcends in pre- 
cipices and craggy declivities. Thefe lavas, with refpect to their compofition, will not 
greatly attract the attention of the volcanift, fince in that they do not differ from thofe 
of other volcanos; they will only excite his notice for their currents, which in fome 
places’ defcend feparately, and in others interfect, and pfs over each other. \ For the 
extent of three miles they.do not appear to have fuffered any alteration but that which — 
is the effet of the atmolpbera, and which in them ist extremely fmall; but when we 
arrive oppofite to Saline, and tack the boat towards the Straight of Vulcano, we find — 
them all more or Jefe decompofed by fulphureous acid fumes, They prefent a highty — 
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varied {cenery, from the diverfity of colours they exhibit; among which the red and 
white are moft confpicuous. On a nearer examination they are found foft, and fome of 
them pulverizable; but the decompofition only reaches to a {mall depth; thefe lavas 
ftill preferving, in their internal parts, their hard grain and natural compactnels, Several 
of them are covered with a crult of fulphate of lime ({felenite), rete ee 

The lavas thus changed by the action of thefe falts, extend only from the fea-thore to 
the part oppofite Vulcano; leaving, however, fome intervening vacancies. Such is that 
denominated La Grotta della Signora, formed by a {pacious incurvation of the fhore 
hollowed out of the lava, which may be termed a breccia, fince it is compofed of a 
number of angular and irregular pieces of lava of a petrofiliceous bafe, united together, 
and which, not being extremely folid, has eafily been broken and excavated by the ac- 
tion of the waves. 

Proceeding farther we find the fea make an incurvature, and form a fmall bay called 
the Valle di Muria, which, from the interefting objects it prefents, merits to be fomewhat 
particularly defcribed. On its fides rife high and fteep rocks of lava, half demolifhed, 
the fallen picces of which lie in heaps on the fhore. In-feveral places this lava exhibits 
no traces of having fuffered any alteration from the action of the fulphureous acids ; but 
in others a decompofition very fenfibly appears; nor is it wanting in incruftations of 
fylphate of lime, of a red tinge, though fome remain very white. But neither in thefe 
places, nor in others before mentioned, do thefe fumes any longer act, no fmell of ful- 
phur is perceived, nor any vapour feen; and it is probable that all remains of internal 
conflagration have long fince been extinct. 

Among thefe lavas we likewife find enamels and pumices. Sometimes the former 
are feparated from the latter, and fometimes one part of the fame piece is pumice and 
the other enamel. The latter is opake, of a cinereous colour, friable, of a {caly grain, 
and, as I judge, of a petrofiliceous bafe. The pumice is of the clafs of the compact and 
heavy, and of a filamentous grain. Both the pumices and enamels frequently contain 
feltfpars, though fcarcely difcernible, and fome {cales of black fhoerls. 

Both thefe bodies produce in the furnace a black enamel, with many bubbles in that 
afforded by the enamel, but fewer in the produét of the pumice: the fhoerls and felt{pars 
fufe in both. 

Among thefe decompounded lavas we meet with certain curious and beautiful objects, 
which derive their origin, in my opinion, from filtration. Two of thefe I will defcribe, 
after having given fome idea of the lava in which they are obferved. 

This lava is white, friable to a certain depth, and manifeltly fhews a decompofition by 
fulphurcous acids. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, in many places difpofed in {trata ; and 
its firatification is probably that of the {tone from which it originated. It is full of 
{mall cells, and other minute cavities, within which the objects I mentioned make their 
appearance. | | 

The firft of thefe confifts of minute cryftallizations of fhoerls. From the internal 
fides of feveral of thefe cells and cavities project very flender fhoerls, which form fome. 
times a kind of plume, at others a fan in miniature, at others a trufs or bunch, and at 
others they are detached, and, when viewed with the lens, refemble minute briftles of a 
dark chefnut colour. A fimilar appearance I obferved in the fiflures of a lava of Solfa- 
tara*. Iam of opinion it is to be afcribed to filtration, after the hardening of the lavas 
fince, though it is certainly very commontto find fhoerls in lavas, they are always found 
incorporated within them, inthe fame manner as they exifted in the {tone, their original 
matrix, and mever detached from the lava, asinthe prefentcafe 

* SeeChap. II, : 
| The 
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The fecond filtration has produced fmall quartzofe cryftals; and the manner in which 
they are diftributed in the lava, and their prodigious number, render them a very fingu- 
lar phenomenon among volcanic objects. Wherever the lava is fcabrous, wherever it 
has folds, finuofities, cavities, or fiffures, it is full of thefe cryftallizations. The larger 
cryftals extend to three lines and a half in dimenfion ; but thefe are extremely rare, 
and almoft alwaysill-formed. The greater part are about halfaline. When we view 
a piece of this lava expofed to the fun, it fparkles in every part ; but on ¢ more attentive 
examination we difcover the fingle, minute, quartzofe cry{tals, which may be difcerned 
{till more clearly by the aid of a lens. 

Thefe cryftals generally confift of an hexagonal prifm, infixed by the lower part into 
the lava, and in the upper terminated by an hexagonal pyramid, the fides of which are 
for the moft part ifofceles triangles. The form of thefe pyramids, however, is not al- 
ways the fame, neither with refpect to the number nor the figure of the fides, and the 
fame is to be obferved of the prifms. Three cryftals alone, among the great number I 
examined, were terminated by two pyramids: the prifm was attached to the lava in a 
few points, and the pyramids projected out. This kind of cryftals is extremely brilliant, 
and of the firft water. There is fcarccly one which is not ftreaked tranfverfely like 
‘rock cryftals. The moft regular are in {mall cavities, without, however, entirely cover- 
ing the fides of them, as is ufual with the geodes. Not a few of them likewife are 
found out of thefe cavities, in fome parts of the lava: thefe are frequently fhort and 
grouped, not without fome confufion of the prifms and pyramids. 

The lava which is embellifhed with thefe cryftallizations forms immenfe rocks, and 
vaft elevations hanging over the fea, which, wherever they are broken to a certain depth, 
are found to contain thefe cryftals, accompanied by capillary fhoerls, {uch as have been 
already defcribed ; but the latter are not very numerous. 

It is well known that rock cryftals fometimes contain within them extraneous bodies, 
fuch as {mall tufts of amianthus or afbeftus, metallic fulphures, earthy particles, and 
even cryftallized fhoerls of various fizes. I have in my poffeffion a group of necdle- 
formed cryftals, from Mount St. Gothard, within which are feven {mall prifms of black 
and {triated fhoerl. The fame may be obferved in thefe minute cryftals, relative to the 
capillary fhoerls, as will appear from the following facts: Firft, I have found in a fiffure 
of the lava, a quartzofe cryftal, containing a group of capillary fhoerls, in part included 
within it and partly projecting out. Secondly, the apex of a fimilar group or tuft pro- 
jected from one fide of the fame piece of lava, and buried itfelf, with extended threads, 
within the pyramids of three cryftals that formed a knot. Thirdly, one cryftal was per- 
forated from fide to fide by a needle of fhoerl, the two ends of which projected out; and 
many fimilar needles projected from the furface of another cryftal. 1 might produce 
many other inftances of thefe fports of nature equally curious; but thefe appear to me 
fufficient to prove my ailertion, as alfo another truth, which is, that the formation of 
thefe capillary fhoerls muft have preceded that of the quartzofe cryftals; otherwife it 
: impoffible to conceive how the former fhould have penetrated the fubltance of the 
atter, oF Ras 

- Lhave penerally experienced that the decompofition of lavas was an obftacle to their 
perfe&t fufion; and this-was the cafe in the prefent lava. In the furnace it vitrified fu- 
perficially, with fome beginning of internal fufion; but the pieces {till preferved the 
form they before/had. Having broken feveraf of thefe pieces, I examined the cavities,’ 
which, ‘according to the preceding obfervations, muft contain the cryftals of which I have . 
been fpeaking. I in fad found them there, and, to my great furprife, perfectly un. 
changed. as I could not difcern, in either the prifms or pyramids; the flightelt flaw or 
Og | BB2 | {cratch, 
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icratch, and they even retained their brilliancy and tran{parency..: I ebferved, that fome — 
of them had been overflowed, if I may ufe the term, by the lava fuperficjally re-melted;. 
to one-third: or a half of the prifm, and fome of them quite to the bafe of. the pyramid ;. 
but the part which rofe above the lava was perfectly well preferved. -Very different. 
was the cafe with the fhoerls, which, by their melting, had left blackith {pots.on. the lava, , 
though in more than one of thefe the traces of the thoerl might fill be diftinguifhed. . 

. A third ftone, the origin of which I likewife afcribe to filtration, is a femi-tranfparent;. 
calcedony, of a milky whitenefs, with a flightly blueifh caft. It is found in reniform or: 
kidney-fhaped pieces, within the lavas of the above-mentioned Valle di Muria, and ftill.. 
more plentifully on the fea-fhore. ‘The {malleft are an inch in diameter, but the largeft. 
eight, and fome twelve inches. There are few of them which have not ‘knobs and ca-. 
vities ; the latter commonly form geodes of minute quartzofe cryftals, but of which little. 
more is difcernible than the pyramid. It is well known that calcedonies.differ very- 
much in hardnefs. ‘The prefent are extremely hard, and, from the ftrength and quan-, 
tity of the fparks they give with fteel, equal the beft flints. ‘They will likewife cut face. 
titious glafs; but in this they do not excel the {mall quartzofe cry{tals praduced by: 
filtration, of which we have juft {poken. “BEY | 

On breaking fome of thefe calcedonies, one of them was found to contain two extra-.. 
neous bodies ; that is, a fmall piece of lava and fome fulphate of lime cryftallized; which. 
ie probably taken in by the particles of the calcedony, while ina ftate of fluidity or- 
oftnels, 7 

Thefe fubftances, which are found on and within the lavas, and are foreign to them, . 
derive their origin, in my opinion, from their decompofition caufed by the fulphureous- 
acids, or even by the-injuries of the atmofphere. ‘The coherence of their conitituent. 
parts being deftroyed, particles of them are carried away and depofited by the water. 
in the cavities and fiflures of the lavas, where, from the aflinity of aggregation, they. 

produce ftalaCtitical concretions of different kinds according to their refpeCtive natures. . 
If the lapidarious moifture be a mixture of filex, alumine, magnefia, lime, and tran, in. 
certain proportions, it will cryftallize into fhoerls; or if it be entirely or principally 
filiceous, it wil] produce quartzofe cryftals, If again this moifture, jn which the filex: 
is fo abundant, contain likewife a {mall quantity of alumine, it will confolidate into mafles. 
of calcedony, which will take the form of the cavities that have received the moifture. 

This latter {tone has been difcovered in other lavas, Such are the Vicentine, called. 
Enidri Vicentini, trom the drops of water which they, fometimes contain. My {pecimens. 
have none; but I doubt whether any have been found equal to them in fize in volcanic. 
countries. In fome of them, their milky whitenefs is interrupted by rofe-coloured {pots; 
which colour is probably derived from the iron that tinged the laya, before its decome. 
pofition. 

Before I conclude this chapter, two things more remajn-to be mentioned, which I ob. 
ferved before I returned to the haven of Lipari, which is, diftant about three miles from. 
the Valle di Muria. : 

_ Firft, there are two rocks within the channel of Vulcano; one nearly of a triangular. 
fhape, a hundred and fifty-two feet high, and twenty in breadth. It is called Pietra 
Lunga, and is remarkable for a kind of gate in the middle of. it, through which fmall. 
teffelg may pafs. The other is of the fame height, but has greatey breadth, and is about: 
two hundred paces diftant from the forrher. ‘Lhe matter of which both are formed is. 
the fame ; that is, a decompofed lava, of a petrofiliceous bafe, and extremely.refembling. 





that of the Valle di Muria, which contains the quartzofe and fhoerlaceous cryftallivea : 
tions; though in thig none are to be found. The lavas of Lipari extending “ong the. 
ea ag oe | * Shore, . 
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. fore, in front of thefe two rocks, are partly of the fame quality, which inclines me to 
Believe that anciently thefe lavas formed one continued whole with the’ two rocks, 
though the former is diftant from them two hundred and forty feet, and the latter a 
fuil mile; and therefore that the channel which feparates Vulcano from Lipari, and 
which is but narrow, muft once have béen much narrower. I have likewife frequently 
obferved, when the fea has been perfectly calm, rocks under water, between the two 
above-mentioned and the fhore of Vulcano; whence it appears to me not improbable 
that this ifland was formerly united to Lipari, and that the mceffant beating of the waves 
has in time formed this channel or firait, in the fame manner that many other ftraits, of 
much greater breadth, have been produced by the fea. 

The fecond obfervation I had to make refpeéts the appearance of Monte della Guardia 
as feen from the fea. It there appears bifurcated, from the projecting of a much 
{maller mountain, called Monte Gallina, from its north-ealt fide. ‘The roots of Monte 
della Guardia, on the fouth and fouth-eaft fide, are in the fea; and fome parts of them 
afford pumices, which highcr up are buried under vaft accumulations of lava that has 
flowed over them. Befides the pumices, feveral of thefe lavas, in the dire¢tion of the 
fouth-weft, prefent large maffes otf glafs, partly detached, and partly incorporated within 
them. If to thefe two kinds of vitrifications we add the others which lie under the 
Caftle of Lipari, and on its fides, and which make a part of the bafe of the Monte della 
Guardia, we fhall perceive how much this mountain muft have abounded in vitreous 
eruptions ; an abundance which will appear ftill greater when we come hereafter to 
confider its more elevated parts. 

Thefe are the moft inportant objetts which prefented themfelves to my obfervation. 
in my excurfion round the bafe of Lipari; and if in defcribing them I may appear to: 
have been fomewhat too diffufe, their number and importance, and my defire to give 
the reader an accurate idea of them, muft be my excufe. ‘The interior part of the 
eat which I fhall now proceed to confider, will afford me an opportunity to be more 
CONCHEe, 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 
CHAP, XVI.—LrIParl. 


PAKT THE SECOND. = OBSERVATIONS MADE IN THE INTERIOR PARTS OF LIPAR!, 
AND SEVERAL OF ITS MOUNTAINS. 


Extremely irregular appearance of this iftand.—No charatterifed crater difcoverable in it, 
—Conjcéiure that the Monte San Angelo, and the Mente delia Guardia, the higheft 
mountains in Lipari, were produced by two diftinct volcanos. —Lflorefcences of mutriate 
of ammoniac (fal ammoniac) in two caverns near the plain called La Valle.e—Curiat:s 
“oleanic breccia—The volcanic tufa which, on one fide, covers the whole mountain of the 
ceichrated Stoves (or vapour baths ) of Lipari, has every appearance of having been an 
earthy current ; and ts remarkable for containing true ligneous coal——ConjeClural in- 
quiries into the origin of this—Ihe road that leads from the town to the floves fornicd, 
in a great meafurc, of tufa corroded by the rain water.— Various bodies obfervable within 
this corroded tufa.— Detached pieces of cnamel, which include many fmall bulbous bodies 
that appear to be garnets.—Comparifon between thefe and the garnets of Vefuvius.— 
Enamel of the Liparefe garnets, which has for its bafe the horn-ftone.— Detached lavas 
in the road leading to the floves.—Volcanic chryfolites in a lava with a horn ftone bafe. 
—Thefe chryfolites compared with thofe of Etna.— Large pieces of red porphyry which do 
not feem to have fuffered fufion.—None of thefe bodies difpofed in currents ; whence it is 
probable that they have been thrown into the air by fome volcano.—A fpacious plain of 
tufa rendered cultivable, fituated beyond the Monte della Stufe, which affords numerous 
picces of the fineft and pure/t glafs found in Lipari.—Local origin of this glafs.—Bed of 
pumices on the extenfive current of tufa before mentioned. — Stoves of Lipari defcribcd.— 
Remains of conflagrations of fulphur under them, and in their environs. Prodizious 
number of lavas decompofed by the adtion of fulphurccus acid vapours. — Oxyde of pure tron 
depofited on fome of thefe lavas.—Varicty of colours which they prefent ta the eye.—Their 
decompofition ufually in the inverfe proportion of the depth of their maffes.—When freed 
Jrom the decompofition which renders it difficult to afcertain their nature, they are ufually 
found of a petrofiliceous bafee—This decompofition an obftacte to their fufion in the furs 
nace.—Explication of the caufe of this change. —Sulphates of lime variowfly coloured, and 
adhering to the decompofed lavas.—Tron, oxydated, and modificd in various manners, the 
cauje of the different colours of the decompofed lavas, and fulphates of lime— Difcovery 
of feveral amorphous and ee zeolites near the ftovcs.—Jelly which they form with 
mineral acids.— Emit bright flafbes when on the point of melting, and fwell confiderably 
on their actual fufion.— Terms of comparijon between thefe zeolitcs and thofe of other 
countrics.—-Their production not by the dry but the humid way.—Though the zeolites of 
feveral volcanized countries are probably formed within the fea, this does not _fcem ta by 
the origin of thofe of Lipari.—Infiances of zeolites produccd in frefh water.— Springs of 
hot water which fupply the baths of Lipari.—-Anoiher prodigious accumulation of decom. 
pofed lavas, and fulphures of lime, on the fouthern fide of the ifland.— Perhaps there is 
no volcanized country in Europe where the fulphurcous fumes ifuing from fubterranean 
conflagrations are fo extenZve as at Lipari Vitrifications of Campo Bianco, and the 
Monte della Caftagna, which are found attached ta thofe of the Monte delle Stufe, the 
Monte San oAngelo, and other places—Prosfs that almoft two-thirds of Lipari, which 
ifland 
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ifland is nineteen miles and a half in circumference, are compofed of vitrifications.— The 
materials of which this ifland is compofed principally derived from the petrofilex, feltfpars 
in the mafs, and horn-ftones, in part fonply fufed by fubterraneous combuftions, and in a 
Still greater part vitrified. —Notwithftanding the immenfe accumulations of this vitrifica- 
fion, an extraordinary intenjfity of beat not necefary to be fuppofed.—An exception in the 
pumices originating from granite.—lew notices left us by ancient authors relative to the 
fires of Lipari ; though we know fram indubitable authorities, that both the ifland and 
the city exifted before the Trojan war.—No eruptions in this ifland defcribed by hiftory. 
—Feeble fires, vifible by night, alone obferved in ancient times.—This ifland, the produce 
of fubterrancan conflagration, had arrived at its greate/t dimenfions, before it was noticed 
by any writer. 


TO acquire a juft knowledge of the interior part of a mountainous vulcanized coun. 
try, the beft method, as it appears to me, is firlt to afcend the higheft mountain, and, 
after having examined the fummit, to turn the eye downward, and obferve the chain 
of fmaller mountains that furround it. We may thus, at one glance, difcover the form 
of thefe inferior mountains, their interchangeable connection, and the relations which 
they bear to each other, and to the primary mountain, with other important objects, 
which had we firft afcended one of the lower eminences, we fhould not have been able 
to afcertain with equal precifion and clearnefs. 

After, therefore, having made refcarches, with the greateft diligence, around the 
fhore of Lipari, when I proceeded according to my original intention, to explore like- 
wife the internal parts of the ifland; 1 firft afcended to the fummit of the Monte San 
Angelo, fituated to the north of the city of Lipari; this being the higheft mountain in 
the ifland. Here the whole of the ifland prefented itfelf, at once, to my view, and I 
could perceive that, far from having 4a conical figure, fuch as is that of Stromboli, and 
in a certain manner of Vulcano, it iscompofed ot groups of broken and half deftroyed 
mountains confufedly heaped together; which give it a moft irregular appearance. It 
is evident that the volcanic fires have raged in many places, and that, from their too. 
great proxi:nity to each other, they have not been able to form thofe diftin@ cones 
which are fo obfervable in Vefuvius and on Etna. But the matters ejected by the fupr. 
rior volcanos, pouring upon thofe which iffued from the lower, have produced in every 
part confufion and diforder. From the {ummit of Etna we may difcover a multitude 
of fubjacent craters, well characterized ; but from that of San Angelo I could not per- 
ceive one. There are, indeed, many openings and hollows to be feen, which once 
perhaps were fiery mouths; but none of thefe cavities have at prefent the figure of an 
inverted tunnel, poffibly becaufe they have been in part filled up and deftroyed by fub- 
fequent eruptions, or by time. 

M. Doloinieu obferved at the fummit of this mountain a circular plain, furrounded 
by eminences thelving towards the infide, which he imagined might be the remains of 
an anciefit crater. his conjecture, after a careful examination of the fpot, does not 
appear to me improbable. ‘The fame naturalift likewife fuppofes that this mountain, 
_ the height of which is nearly a mile above the fea, was the firft that was formed in the 
ifland through which the volcano burlt forth, and which ferved as a bafe and fupport 
for the other mountains that were thrown up afterwards. This opinion is extremely 
plaufible; but the faét may likewife be, in my opinion, that this mountain, at the tme_ 
of its produétion, or very foon afterwards, had for its companion the Monte della 
Guardia, which looks towards the fouth, and of which I have before fpoken ; both be- 
caufe the latter is feparated from the former, and becaufe it is little inferior to tt in gsi 
eee 6 From.” 
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Tron the ideas fuggelted by a view of the places themfelves, I conceive it not impro- 
bable that thefe two mountains, which rife fo much higher than ‘the relt, have been 
produced by two diftinct volcanos, and were the firft that emerged from the fea; form- 
ing then two finall iflands, which afterwards, enlarging their bafe, united mto one; 
tor itis well known that other volcanic iflands originally confifted of feveral parts, which 
afterwards were joined. ‘To thefe two mountains fubfequent cruptions made new addi- 
tions, until at length the whole of the ifland of Lipari was produced, which, from the 
erofion of the rains and the fea, is now certainly lefs than it once was. 

From Monte San Angelo, | paffed to the Monte deila Guardia, which on the fide to. 
wards the fea prefents only fteep and rugged precipiccs of lava, and confequently is 
deprived of ull vegetation and verdure; but on the land fide, which is oppofite in one 
part to the city, it is formed with gentle declivities, and covered with vineyards; for, 
as its foil is tulaccous, it lefs refifts cultivation than any other volcanic produ@. While 
ftanding on the fummit I was fill more confirmed in the opinion, that this mountain is 
not an acceflary ta, or prolongation of, that of San Angelo; but that it forms a whole 
of itfelf, and may be called primary equally with the other, from the diftance between 
them, and the wide valley, running from eaft to weft, by which they are feparated. 

Having vifited th fe two mountains, which are the loftieft in the ifland, 1 proceeded 
next to exemine the lefler eminences, and found additional confirmation of what I have 
already obferved; I mean that thefe eminences have entircly loft the truc form of vol- 
canic craters, fo much have the matters ejected from them interfected each other, and 
contufedly intermixed. ‘The long and unknown {feries of years that has elapfed fince 
thefe eruptions muft, no doubt, have contributed to increafe the confufion. Except- 
ing, therefore, fome few flat places, and practicable declivities, which the inhabitants 
have rendered cultivable by great labour, Lipari is a ruinous pile of horrid precipices, 
rugged cliffs, and enormous maffes; and there is no fummit or projecting part of a 
mountain which does not exhibit manifeft indications of its future fall and deftruétion. 
‘The materials of which thefe ruins areformed are pumices, enamels, and glafles, which 
I fhall not defcribe, becaufe they are partly the fame, and partly extremely analogous to 
thofe of which I have already given the defcription. 

Some of the natives, by the accounts they gave me, excited my curiofity to vifit a 
cavern fituated in a {mall plain called La Valle, about a quarter of a mile to the weft 
of the city. ‘This cavern has its mouth in a rock of decompofed lava, and a man may 
walk into it to the diftance of fifty paces. Its fides are covered with efflorefcences of 
muriate of ammoniac, as were likewife thofe of another {fmaller cavern in the fame rock. 
This falt muft have been formed by fublimation, having been reduced to vapour by 
fubterraneous fires, and thus attached itfelf to the fides of thefe two caverns, as it 1s found 
attached in many other volcanic places ; but of thefe fires and ammoniacal vapours no 
traces whatever now exilt. 

In this fhort excurfion | found by the way a volcanic breccia, which, on account of 
the heterogeneous fubftances it contained, it would be improper to pafs without notice. 
It is found im large ifolated pieces, but I was unable to difcover from what vein it de. 
rived its origin. Its principal fubftance is an earthy lava, of a blueifh grey, a coarfe 
grain, and little hardnefs. In this were inclofed the following bodies : 

Fifit, fragments of two kinds of lava; the one blatk, of a fcaly fratture, and which 
moved the magnetic needle at the diftanee of two lines; the other of a grey ground, a 
very rough furface, an uneqnal fracture, which. fare fparks with fteel, and contained 
fmall plates of feltfpar. Both were of the harn-flone bafe, and emitted a ftreng argil- 
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Secondly, feveral pieces of vitreous lava, of a very beautiful colour, between a green 
and a blue: by its fmoothnefs, clear fracture, its afpect, and want of hardnefs, it re- 
fembles the pitch-ftone, or pitch-blende. 

Thirdly, numerous {mall pieces of a cinerous compact pumice. 

Fourthly, picces of a whitith femi-tranfparent glafs. 

Fifthly, {mall pieces of a colourlefs glafs, refembling in tranfparency fadtiious glafs. 
The largelt piece was fourteen lines in length, and eight in breadth, and was, like the 
others, buried in the breccia. 

Thefe five fpecies of volcanic productions were certainly not natural to the fubftance 
of the lava; for their fraétures and angles are very vifible, and by carefully breaking 
the lava they may be extracted entire. We muft therefore conclude that they were 
abforbed and inclofed in the lava when it was in motion, and thus were confolidated 
into one body. 

In making thefe obfervations a doubt fuggelted itfelf, Though to the naked eye, 
and likewife to the touch, the vitreous lava appears perfectly {mooth, yet, when viewed 
with a lens of a {trong magnifying power, its furface appeared full of very minute fil- 
fures. At leaft, if this was not obfervable in all, it was in feveral pieces of both thefe 
kinds of glafs. I therefore conjectured, that when thefe fubftances were in an ignited 
ftate, a current of water might have paffed over them; or that they fuddenly came in 
contact with the cold air; unlefs we rather choofe to fuppofe that thefe fiffures were 
produced, when thefe vitreous bodies, in a frigid {late, were fuddenly enveloped in the 
fiery torrent. 

But the celebrated Stoves of Lipari appear to be the object which moft excites the 
curiofity of travellers ; 1 could not therefore omit to vifitthem. I mult, however, con- 
fefs, that the road which led to them afforded me more inftructive objects than the 
ftoves themfelves. 

Thefe ftoves lie to the weft of the city, at the diftance of four miles, and fomewhat 
beyond the fummut of a mountain, which, after thofe of San Angelo and della Guardia, 
is one of the higheft in the ifland. The road I went was that which leads immediately 
from the city to the ftoves, and the only one which can be travelled without great difl- 
‘culty. Itis in a great degree the work of rain-waters, which have made a deep exca- 
vation in an immenfe mafs of tufa. In more than one place in this work have fpoken 
of volcanic tufas but almoft always incidentally. The prefent {pecies of this fubftance 
requires to be treated of fomewhat more at length. 

At the beginning of this work, when {peaking of the volcanic tufas of Pofilipo, I faid, 
and endeavoured to prove, that it was probable they were formed by flimy eruptions ; 
though I would not deny that afhes, fand, and other fubtile matters ejected by volcanos, 
penetrated either by the rain-waters or thofe of the fea when they covered the bafes 
of the burning mountains, have been confolidated into fome tufas*. ‘The tufa of Li- 
pari, of which I now {peak, has every appearance of having been an earthy current. It 
begins at about a hundred paces from the city, and continues without interruption to 
beyond the fummit of the Monte della Stufe, or Mountain of the Stoves. ‘This moun- 
tain, like moft of the others, varies confiderably in its different parts, in one place prefent- 
ing gentle declivities, and in another fteep and rugged defcents ; here plains nearly level, 
and there precipices almoft perpendicular. The tufa with which it is covered takes ex- 
actly the fame courfe, and fometimes curves, and as it were waves on the furface: nor 
does it im the leaft differ in its finuofities and windings, froy, the moft completely cha- 
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racterifed currents of lava, which it likewife refembles by being difpofed in beds lying 
one over the other, as apears in thofe places which have been moft corroded by the rain. 
I therefore was of opinion that this tufa had been a ftream, if I may ufe the expreflion, 
of flimy fubftances that had flowed down the mountain ; as examples are not wanting 
of fimilar eruptions produced in the humid way in the mountains Vefuvius, Etna, and 
Hecla. | 

But here a difficulty prefented itfelf in oppofition to this hypothefis. Had this part 
of the mountain been inundated by a torrent of water ifluing from the earth, when its 
violence had ceafed, the more heavy bodies mult have fubfided to the bottom in obe- 
dience to the laws of gravity, the lefs heavy have remained above them, and the lightet} 
have occupied the higheft place; which, however, is not the fact, fince, as we fhall fee, 
at a fmall depth within the tufa, are found large maffes of lavas, enamels, and glaffes. 
But it docs not appear to me improbable that thefe mafles may have been thrown out 
from fome burning mouth, after the hardening of the tufa, within which they have not 
penetrated deep. 

Not only the pofition and winding courfe of this tufa over the back and fides of the 
mountain fufficiently prove that it once flowed ; its very nature is a {trong confirma- 
tion of this fact. It is not an aggregation of afhes and fand; a mixture of fragments 
of fhoerls, feltfpars, and lavas decompofed, and rendered earthy, and faftened together 
by the ation of the water, becoming fo hard as to be cut into pieces proper for build- 
ing, as is the cafe with many other tufas; but it is merely an argillaceous earth, re- 
fembling, from its foftnefs, the hardened mud of rivers. Its colour isa dull grey, 
its ftructure fomewhat granular, and fo yielding that it may be crumbled and pulverized 
between the fingers. It is light, adheres flightly to the infide of the lip, emits a feeble 
argillaceous odour, and, when immerfed in water, greedily imbibes it in every part. 

In the furnace it firft acquired a reddifh brown colour, and afterwards the black co- 
lour of iron. It became fo hard that it gave {parks with {teel, without however vitri- 
fying, except that its furface aflumed a kind of vitreous varnifh. 

The depth of this tufa is different in different parts of the mountain. In fome 
places it is feveral feet deep, in others but a few, and in others there is fo great a quan- 
tity of it that, notwithftanding the excavations made in it by the rains, I was unable to 
afcertain its depth. But in every place where I could difcover the bottom, I obferved 
that it refted on a bed of pumices, partly pulverized, and partly in detached pieces ap» 
proaching to the globofe form. ‘They belong to the clafs of the lighteft of thefe fube 
flances. It appears, therefore, indubitable, that thefe pumices had been thrown out of 
the burning mouth of fome volcano, before the flowing of the tufaceous current. 

This tufa prefented avery unexpected phenomenon. On breaking it, its fraCtures 
exhibited fmall black particles, which were diftin@ly recognized to be true coal, from 
their blacknefs, lightnefs, drynefs, the facility with which they broke, and their fmall 
degree of hardnefs. Some of them, hkewife, when expofed to fire in the open air, 
fumed, and became red hot; others emitted a little flame. The latter had not been 
perfectly reduced to coal, as the fibrous parts of the wood were ftill to befeen. Thefe 
coals were {mall cylinders from two or three lines in length to twelve or fourteen, and 
of proportional thicknefs. They appeared to have appestained to branches of trees or 
fhrubs ; they arc buried in the tufa at various depths, and are found, though thinly {cat- 
tered, thrcugh its whole extent. F | 

This faét, never beforg, to my knowledge, obferved by others in volcanic tufas, 
might induce us to imagine that the two methods, the humid and the dry, had here beens 
combined ; and that the watery flime when it flowed down the mountain, had been pes 
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netrated by the fire in fuch a manner that it had inflamed, and converted into coal, the 
vegetables it met with in its way. This explanation is certainly not free from difficulties, 
as the reader, no doubt, already perccives; it therefore may appear more probable 
that the earthy inundation had involved, and carried with itfelf, thefe carbonaceous fub- 
ftances, which exifted previous to its eruption, and which derived their origin from a 
Shower of ignited matter having burned, but not entirely confumed, the few plants 
which feebly vegetated on the declivitics of the mountain. 7 

It has been already faid, that the rapid defcent of the rain-waters on that part of the 
mountain which leads to the ftoves, has corroded the tufa toa great depth; and it is 
in the middle of thefe corrofions that we meet with various volcanic bodies, which, toe 
gcther with others lying in te public road, merit well to be defcribed. 

Firlt, we find pieces of enamel of every fize, which, though they are fmooth with- 
out, when broken, have, within, an angular fracture. ‘Their colourisa pale blue; they 
have no great brilliancy, nor are they very hard, as they fly in pieces when ttruck 
again{t the {teel. The caufe of the want of hardnefs in this enamel, may be afcribed 
to the fiffures, of which it is full; and thefe, perhaps, are to be attributed to the pieces 
of enamel being red-hot when they fell into the tufa not yet dry. The feltfpars it con- 
tains have the fame crack, and probably from the fame caufe. 

In the fame places is found another kind of enamel containing a great number of 
fmall bodies, which J will not abfolutely affirm to be garnets, becaufe I was not able to 
analyze them in the humid way ; but their external characters, together with the proofs 
turnifhed by the dry way, almoft induce me to conclude them fuch. In all my volca- 
nic refearches I have never met with any fimilar. In general they have a bulbous figure, 
and are of a blackifh colour, which in fome inclines toa red. Their furface is fmooth 
and fhining, their recent fractures lamellar, perfectly vitreous, and will cut glafs. The 
largeft are about three lines and a half in thicknefs, and are opake ; the fmalleft, about. 
the third part of a line, and are femi-tranfparent. They give fparks with fteel, and 
melt in the furnace into a black and fcoriaceous enamel. Thefe charafters, taken 
together, certainly give them a great refemblance to garnets: I fhall not therefcre he- 
fitate to clafs them with that fpecies of ftone; as their not being cryftallized is of little 
importance, fince we know that there are alfo amorphous garnets. 

While employed in the examination of thefe ftones, I refolved to compare them with 
the Vefuvian garnets; for, in my excurfion to that volcano, I had collected feveral dif- 
ferent fpecies of them on Monte Somma, which is the ancient Vefuvius. I made feve- 
ral experiments on four of thefe, of which the following is the refult, | 

The firft fpecies 1s found in a lava with a horn-ftone bafe, of a yellowith grey colour, 
an unequal furface, and of a confiltence little different from earthy, from the great al- 
teration it has undergone; not, as far as appears, from fulphureous exhalations, but 
from the action of the atmofphere. ‘The garnets it contains have likewife fuffered in- 
jury, having loft a part of their native lultre, and being eafily broken or crumbled to 
pieces:from the multitude of minute fiflures and cracks in them. They, however, re- 
tain fomewhat of the vitreous character. Their colour is between a white and a grey. 
At firft view their figure appears perfectly globular; but on extraGting them from the 
ftone, their matrix, (which may eafily be done,) and attentively examining them, they 
are found to have facets, though it is not poffible to afcertain the number of them, as 
many of the angles have been defaced by time. ° I fhall only obferve, that having broken 
one of thefe garnets into two equal parts, the perimeter*of each half was octagonal. 
This fraCture at the fame time fhewed the texture of the garnet, which is compofed of 
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very thin circular leaves. ‘Thefe garnets are of different fizes, from four lines and a 
half ‘to one fixth of a line. 

The furnace reduces the matrix-lava to a compact enamel of the colour of pitch; 
but it leaves the garnets untouched, which only become fomewhat whiter, more vitre- 
ous, and more hard. The blacknefs of the enamel being a contraft to the whitenefs of 
the garnets, a great number of the latter become confpicuous, which before were not 
vifible in the lava; and, notwithftanding their extreme minutenefs, they remain unin- 
jured by the fire. 

The garnets of the fecond fpecies are contained in a lava which has for its bafe a foft 
horn-ftone. ‘They are larger than the former, and entirely opake. They are white as 
fnow, and more brilliant in their fractures than the preceding. Many of them are of a 
round figure, and manifeftly fhew a cryftallization in various facets; which, however, 
it is impoffible to number as they break in pieces if we attempt to extract them from 
the lava. Many others of them are of very irregular forms. 

Several of this fecond fpecies of garnets inclofe within them fmall prifmatic fhoerls, 
of the colour and luftre of afphaltum, which probably pre-exifted completely formed, 
and were taken into the moifture from which the garnet derived its origin. 

Thefe garnets are, likewife, infufible in the furnace, though the lava is converted 
into a porous fcoria. 

The third kind is ftrongly infixed in a heavy lava, which alfo has for its bafe the horn- 
ftone, is of an iron-black, compact, but not fufficiently hard to give fparks with fteel. 
The garnets, which are of a yellowifh white colour, and fome of them four lines in dia- 
meter, for the moft part have clefts or fiflures, but in fuch a manner that in the recent 
fractures the furface refembles a round polypetalous flower. 

The furnace melted the lava, but not the garnets, which only acquired the red colour 
of copper. 

The eunets of the fourth and laft fpecies have four-and-twenty facets, and are femi- 
tranfparent, white, and vitreous. Their matrix is a compact lava of a horn-ftone bafe, 
which emits an argillaceous odour. In the furnace it changes into a black enamellar 
product, but the garnets remain untouched. 

On comparing thefe refults with others before detailed, we hall find that the ftru@ture 
of the Vefuvian garnets, fo far as it is vitreous and lamellar, is fimilar to that of thofe 
of Lipari; but that, when expofed to the fire a difference is found between thefe two 
ftones, the one eafily melting in the furnace, and the other proving refractory. 

Finding, therefore, that thefe four fpecies of garnets were infufible in the furnace, 
though continued in it for feveral days, I had recourfe to oxygenous gas (or dephlo- 
gifticated air,) by the action of which they all melted, though flowly. When the ma- 
trix lava flowed like common glafs, the {mall pieces of garnet within it remained un- 
changed; but at length fufed, though without incorporating with the lava, fo as to form 
a homogeneous whole. 

Thofe chemifts and naturalifts, who, before me, have made experiments with fire on 
the Vefuvian garnets, have defcribed refults fimilar to thofe I obferved. Bergmann 
fays thefe garnets melt with the blow-pipe alone, but a vehement fire is neceffary *. 
Sauffure tells us, that a {potted lava (lave @ ocil de perdrix_) which he found on Monte 
Somma, acquired, after fufion, a black vitrified Si but that the polyhedrous grains 
of this lava remained unchanged in the mioft violent fire; and by polyhedrous grains it 
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is evident that he means what I and others have called garnets *. With refpect to the 
action of oxygenous gas upon them, we may refer to Ehrmann, in his work on the Air 
of Fire. ‘* The white opake garnet of Vefuvius,”’ fays this writer, ‘* differs from gar- 
nets properly fo called, in this, that it melts with extreme difficulty, (with the affiftance 
of oxygenous gas is here to be underftood,) and at length, after continual ebullition, 
becomes a mats perfectly fimilar to quartz, even in its fracture, and which crackles in. 
like manner between the teeth.” 

This kind of ebullition I have obferved in the four varieties of garnets above men- 
tioned, when they were ina ftate of fufion. ‘The firft and third likewife produced two 
{mall maffes refembling quartz, but thofe of the fecond and fourth variety were {pongy. 

tis very poflible that this author only made his experiments on one {pecies. 

Some learned naturalifts are of opinion that the garnets of Vefuvius are improperly fo 
denominated ; firft, becaufe they contain no iron; fecondly, becaufe they fufe with dif- 
ficulty ; and, thirdly, becaufe they differ in the proportionate qualities of their confti- 
tuent parts from thofe of true garnets. Thefe reafons, however, do not appear to me 
fufhcient to exclude them from being claffed with this kind of ftones. It is true, that 
iron is ufually contained in garnets, but it is not effential to them ; as has been obferved: 
by Bergmann, who, in tranfparent garnets found only ,%. parts of this metal. The 
abfence of iron, probably, therefore, renders them fo difficult to fufe. With refpect 
to their conftituent parts the Swedifh chemift (Bergmann) has obferved, that the princi- 
pal of thefe is filex, the next alumine, and ‘that which is leaft of all in quantity, lime. 
This analyfis agrees with that made by Achard on fome of the pureft Bohemian gare 
nets ; and fuch a proportion of the conftituent principles is fufficiently fuitable to that of 
the garnets of Vefuvius, in which Bergmann found about fifty-five parts of filex, thirty- 
nine of alumine, and fix of lime. And though the proportion of the filex to the 
alumine is not entirely the fame in both thefe ftones, the difference is not fo great, in 
my opinion, as to induce us to confider them as two diftinct fpecies ; as will appear by 
comparing the numbers 55 and 39, which exprefs the quantities of filex and alumine 
in the Vefuvian garnets, with the numbers 48 and 30, denoting thofe of the fame 
two earths in the Bohemian garnets, analyzed by the before-cited chemift of Berlin. 

Achard). 

: To return for a moment to the garnets of Lipari: thefe do not fo tenacioufly adhere 
to their bafe as we almoft always find the feltfpars and fhoerls; but, like other garnets, . 
are implanted in it in fuch a manner that they may be eafily detached without break-. 
ing, leaving the exact impreffion of their figure in the enamel. ‘This enamel, which is 
compact, heavy, and of a grey cinereous colour, is found in detached pieces, both in 
the road and in the tufa; and is the firft production which prefents itfelf, after leaving 
the city to proceed towards the ftoves. 

Continuing our journey {till further along this road, we find in it, and likewife within. 
the tufa, very curious mixtures of a white argillaceous earth and black enamel; both 
of which are fo mingled and kneaded together, that we can fcarcely find a quantity of 
this earth of the fize of a pea, which does not contain feveral particles of this enamel ; 
and very few indeed are the pieces of enamel that contain none of this earth. It has 
an earthy odour, and adheres to the tongue. 

In the fame fituations where this peculiar mixture is found, we likewife meet with an - 
enamel containing garnets, fimilar to thofe above mentioned, but larger, and more ap- 

, Proaching to a globular figure. It is remarkable that this-enamel, in fome places, 
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forms ofte whole with fome pieces of lava of a horn-ftone bafe, which alfo contains 
garnets. i ; . . 

I fhall briefly diftinguith four fpecies of lava, each of a horn-ftone bafe, which are 
met with, in detached pieces, on the road to the ftoves. 

The firft has a fibrous fracture, the colour of iron, fome appearance of porofity, 
fufficient hardncis to give fparks with fteel, and the power to move the magnetic 
needle at the diftance cf a line and a quarter. It emits an earthy odour, and contains 
felt{pars. 

The fecond is of a black-grey colour, and, though compatt, rather fot. Almoft one 
half of it confifis of rhomboidal felt{pars. 

“The third only diifers from the fecond by being fomewhat more compact, harder, 
‘and containiu: fewer felt{pars. 

The fourth, which in folidity, weight, and hardnefs, exceeds the three preceding, has 
a black ferrugineous colour, an earthy fracture, adheres flightly to the tongue, and 
emits the ufual argillaceous odour. It moves the magnetic needle at the diftance of 
half a line. 

All thefe four kinds of lavas are changed, in the furnace, into vitreous fcoriz, but 
without the fution of their feltfpars. | 

Having mentioned thefe, it will be neceflary to defcribe fomewhat more at length, 
another {pecics of lava, which is enriched with a great number of extremely beautilul 
volcanic chryfolites. 

‘This lava has for its bafe a foft horn-ftone; it is of a dark brown colour, and un- 
equal in its fractures on account of the fifflures which feparate its parts. It is found in 
detached pieces, like the four preceding lavas, but thefe pieces are rare. It gives but few 
fparks with fteel, emits a flight argillaceous odour, and acts on the magnetic needle 
at the diftance of a full line. In confequence of its numerous fiffures it is rather 
light, and when ftruck with a hammer is fomewhat fonorous. I omit to mention 
fome finall fcales of feltfpar incorporated in it, and proceed to the examination of the 
chryfolites. ee ee | 
| Thofe, when fiiuated in the exfernal parts of the lava, which have fuffered by the 
influence of the atmo/phere and elements, readily attract the eye by their lively colour, 
which is between a green and a yellow, but in the recent fractures they fhine with 
much more brilliant colours. The moft confpicuous are the golden-yellow; and the 
fine grafs-green, with which fometimes is mixed a fire-red, tempered with a tinge of 
purple. ~ lf thefe chryfolites are expofed to the immediate light of the fun, and viewed 
under certain angles, their colours become much more lively and bright. Many of 
them are amorphous, but fome are quadrangular prifms. Their furface, in the frac- 
tures, fhines with a glafly brilliancy, and is fometimes fmooth, and fometimes rough, 
according as the plates of which the chryfolites are compofed may have been broken. 
The {mall fragments of them are angular and femi-tranfparent. Thefe chryfolites 
give {parks with fteel, and cut glafs nearly like rock-cryftal. The largeft are not lefs 
than three lines and a half in length, but the imalleft can fearcely be difcerned by the 
naked eye. They are fo firmly infixed in the lava, that only fragments of them can 
be detached. | . ae 

The fire of the furnace, and that of the blow-pipe, not only will not fufe thefe minute 
ftones, but are unable to injure them either in their colours or texture, Oxygenous 

gas (dephlogifticated air) alone difcolours them, and melts them into a globule of a 
white colour, but without brilliancy. | — 
Though 
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_ Though it was not known till the prefent time that Lipari afforded volcanic cryfo-' 
lites, they had been before found in volcanized countries, as in Vivarais and Velay, by 
M. Faujas, and on Mount Etna by M. Dolomieu. But on comparing their chryfolites 
with mine, I find certain differences:and refemblancés, which it will be proper to emu. 
merate. v | 

The chryfolites obferved and defcribed by M. Faujas, when examined with the lens, 
are found to be compofed of an aggregate of arenaceous grains, more or lefs fine, and 
more or lefs adherent ; fcabrous, irregular, and fometimes forming crufts and {mall 
fandy fcales ;- but for the moft part having the appearance of angular fragments united 
by infertion into each other. ; 

The chryfolites of Lipari have nothing of this nature in their ftrudure. I broke 
feveral of them, and examined their fragments with the microfcope; but they never 
appeared to me granular, but always {mooth and glafly. The moft minute parts: of thefe 
chryfolites exhibited the fame afpeét they prefented when whole. 

I muft not omit to mention another difference of importance, which is, that the 
chryfolites of Lipari are only a few lines in length, whereas thofe defcribed by-M. Faujas 
are fometimes feveral pounds in weight. 

They agree, however, with mine in their infufibility in am extremely aétive fire ; for 
thofe on which he made his experiments refifted the fire of common furnaces, however 
violent and continued it might be, and could not be reduced to a ftate of fufion but 
by the aid of oxygenous gas. 

The colours of both are fometimes the fame. I fay fometimes, for M. Faujas informs 
us, that feveral of his chryfolites were only of one colour; a green, or topaz-yellow. 

The traits of refemblance and difference between the Liparefe and Etnean chryfo- 
lites will be feen by comparing the defcription I have given of the former with what 
M. Dolomieu fays of the latter, in the work I have frequently cited. He tells us, that 
fome of the chryfolites he found there are amorphous, others cryftallized in tetragonal. 
or hexagonal prifms, fometimes with an hexagonal pyramid; that their fracture is 
partly conchoidal, and partly lamellar ; that they are harder than quartz ; that they are 
more or lels tranfparent; that their colour is a greenifh yellow, with various tinges, 
and that they are fufible ina ftrong fire. He does not give their fize, but they cannot 
be large ; both becaufe he calls them grains, and becaufe thofe which I obferved in fome 
lavas of Etna were very minute. | | 

I have defignedly called the chryfolites of Lipari vo/canic chryfolites, not merely be- 
caufe they are found within a lava, but to preferve a diftinction between them and a 
gem ofthat name; fince I know that fome refpectable authors are of opinion, that the 
volcanic {tones which, trom their greenifh yellow colour,. and other circumftances, ree 
femble that gem, and therefore are called chryfolites by the volcanifts, differ from them 
entirely in their component parts, and feveral of their external charaCters. Too this opi- 
nion I can make no objection, though in defcribing thefe ftones-I have adopted the name 
by which they are ufually known. It mult be obferved, however, that fome of their 
properties fhew they cannot be claffed as fhoerls, among which fome naturalifts generally 
place the chrylolites of vo'canos. 

It remains likewife to {peak of a ftone which was the laft of the products that offered 
themfelves to my obfervation, as I proceeded. along the declivity of the mountain leading 
to the Stoves, | | . 

The ftone is a porphyry, the bafe of which is the petrofilex, containing felrfpars with 
feveral faces, and brilliant in the fra@tures, and blackifh sirregular fhoerls. — ‘L he bafa 
has the red-colour of brick. It is found in detached maffes, fome of which ee hie 

thouland. 
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thoufand pounds. It is compact, and {caly in the fraétures, The pieces broken from it 
are irregular; the thinneft are tranfparent at the edges; and they give {parks mode- 
rately with fteel. The colour of the bafe has given the feltfpars a reddith tinge, as we 
fee in certain oriental porphyries. 

But has this porphyry {fuffered fufion, or is it in its natural ftate, and at moft calcined 
when it is ejected by the volcano? I cannot pretend pofitively to decide; but I incline 
to the latter opinion more than to the former, fince an alteration is vifible, even in the 
internal parts, which appears to be the effect of a true calcination. 

In the furnace the fubftance of this rock becomes foft, but does not fufe: the felt{pars 
remain unchanged, but the fhoerls are vitrified. : 

The fpacious and deep excavations made in the tufa by the rain-water, and which 
extend from the bottom of the mountain to the fummit, afforded me an opportunity to 
difcover and examine the {tony fubftances I have defcribed; for it was only in thofe 
excavations that they were vifible: in every other part nothing appeared but the naked 
{uperficial cruft of the tufa. None of thefe fubftances are difpofed in currents ; they 
are all detached ; and thus render it probable that they fell into the tufa after having 
been thrown up into the air in volcanic ejections. 

When we have reached the fummit of the mountain, an ample plain opens, formed 
of the fame tufa, but become earthy, in which corn is fown, and a few vineyards are 
planted. Here we find numerous pieces of fhining glafs, which is femi-tran{fparent, of a 
blackifh colour, and fome of the fineft and pureft to be found in Lipari. As J wifhed 
to difcover the origin of this fubftance, 1 caufed the place where it is found to be dug 
into. The tufaceous earth is there about three or four feet deep. The pumices lie 
immediately under it, and among them this glafs is found in confiderable quantities. It 
has probably been turned up, and brought to the furnace, by the plough, or other fimi- 
lar inftruments ufed to prepare the earth for fowing the corn. 

Beyond this plain there is a gentle defcent of about two hundred feet in length, at 
the end of which are the Stoves. Whatever prepoffeflion in their favour the traveller 
may have conceived from hearing fo much of them, he lofes it the moment he fees 
them. They form a group of four or five caves, more like to the dens of bears than 
the habitattons of men; and which exhibit much lefs of art than the edifices framed by 
the beaver. Every cave has an opening at the bottom, through which the warm and 
humid vapours enter, and another in the top through which they pafs out. I-entered 
one of thefe, but was unable to remain long in it, lefs from the heat, for the thermo- 
meter ftood at only 48} degrees, than from I know not what of a fuffocating nature 
which the air had in it. Thefe ftoves now retain little more than their name, and are 
nearly deferted. In faét, though they ftill retained their virtue, and were efhicacious in 
the cure of various diforders, how would it be poflible to make ufe of them, when they 
are deftitute of every convenience neceflary to that purpofe? 

When M. Dolomieu vifited them, the whole ground on which they ftand was pene- 
trated with hot vapours, which, under the form of a thick fmoke, iffued from {mall 
apertures of about an inch, or two inches, in diameter. When I was there, circum- 
ftances were much changed, as ufually happens in volcanos, wherc the prefence of fire 
manifefts itfelf fometimes more and fometimes lefs. There was then only one aperture, 

of about an inch in diameter, from which from time to time iffued a thin ftream of 
fmoke, with a ftrong fulphureous fmell. Having enlarged this aperture, I found it 
furrounded by a fmall quantity of foft fulphures of iron (pyrites) generated by the union 
of iron and fulphur. ‘The Abbate Trovatini, whom | have cited in another place, like- 
wife attefts, that at certain times feveral ftreams of {moke afcended round the ftoves 3 
and | fhall add, that befides the {trong {mell of fulphur, which 1 perceived on approach- 
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ing the place, the ground became hot, and the fetor increafed, on digging to about the 
depth of a foot :efrom which it may be concluded, that under the ftoves and the ground 
adjacent, fome remains of fulphureous conflagration ftill continue *. The ftoves and 
the warm baths, of which we fhall fpeak below, are the only places in the whcle ifland 
where any figns are to be found of as yet unextinguifhed volcanos. 

_M. Dolomieu, after having defcribed the ftoves of Lipari, proceeds to {peak of the 
alterations caufed by the fulphureous-acid vapours on the lavas of this place, remarking 
that all of them, befides having become fefter and hghter, have loft their primitive co. 
lour, and affumed a white tinge, mixed with yellow, red, violet, and other colours, 
which the oxides of iron ufually produce. He obferves likewife, that they are coated 
with a thick cruft of fulphates of lime (felenite or gypfum), which fulphates penetrate 
likewife to the internal parts, and that fome lavas are covered with that kind at ites ore 
which is called flimy (fangofa) or bog ore. He then very ingenioufly explains in what 
manner, by means of a combination of the fulphuric acid with different earths, the lavas 
have become lighter and varioufly coloured. 

As I vifited the ftoves three feveral times, and examined with great attention the 
lavas that had {uffered alteration by the action of the fulphureous acid, I am enabled to 
add, to the obfervations already given, fome others which I believe to be new, and which 
1 fhall here briefly ftate. 

It was an object equally important and curious to afcertain to what kinds of lavas {till 
remaining in the ftate in which they were left by the fire, thofe belong which we now 
fee decompofed by acids; and as the obfervations | had made at Solfatara di Pozzuolo 
and other places, had taught me that the decompofition diminithes, the deeper it enters 
into the fubftance, I conceived that the moft proper means to obtain this knowledge 
would be, to break fragments of the lava, and examine the internal parts, to find how 
far the decompofition had penetrated. The greater part of the decompofed lavas of 
the Monte della Stufe are externally of a reddifh white; and fome are of a blackifh co- 
lour. I firft examined the latter; and prefenting their furface to the full light of the 
fun, I difcovered fomething of a brilliant appearance which invited ine to examine it 
with thelens. It proved an ageregate of innumerable globules of hzematitic iron, which 
beautifully cover the furface of thefe lavas. 

‘I detached a confiderable number of thefe globules, and found that on trituration 
they affumed a red colour, which is the property of the dark hamativs. ‘This was 
therefore a pare martial oxide, depofited here and formed into globules; and under 
that aggregate lay another oxide of red, but earthy iron. ‘The lava {till deeper was of a 
white colour, interfected with parallel ftreaks of a reddifh black, or lightly fhaded with a 
yellowith tinge. 

Thefe lavas are foft, light, and compact: they adhere to the tongue, have the con- 
fiftence of clay, but do not emit its odour, ‘They feem to be fimple lavas, no extraneous 
bodies appearing in them. It is obfervable that every fracture is conchoidal ; and that 
when {truck they caufe a found fimilar to that of foe kinds of petrofilex, which has 
induced me to fufpect they belong to that fpecies of ftone: a fufpicion which is con- 
firmed by examining deeper within the fractures; fince at the depth of two feet, or 


* It has been fhewn, in Chap. XIII., that the decompofitions of different products of Stromboli and Vul- 
cano do not derive their origin {rom the muriatic acid, to which, according to M. Sage, the principal altera- 
tions of volcanic fubflances are to be afcribed, but to fulphureous-acid exhalation: ‘The decompolitions in 
the énvirons of the-ftoves of Lipari, I am of opinion with M. Dolomieu, are to be attributed to the fame 
caufe, the exiftenee of which is fufficiently proved by the remains of fulphureous fumes, and the quantity of | 
fulphates of lime, which I ihall prefeatly have occafion to delcribe. ieee Vegi. came’ 
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thereabouts, a grey colour takes place of the white, and the other external appearances 
diminifh ; the lavas begin to affume a filiceous afpect, and give a few {parks with fteel. 
Still deeper we perceive without the leaft doubt that thefe lavas have a petrofiliceous bafe, 
and contain a few fhoerls, which do not appear in the decompofed parts, probably be- 
caufe they are themfelves decompofed. | : | Roars Sea oh 

Thefe obfervVations, which were made on fome lavas of a black colour on the furface, 
are likewife true of feveral others, which externally are of a reddifh white. The ap- 
pearances in them are effentially the fame. ‘The red colour in the internal parts infen- 
fibly vanifhes; the grey by degrees fucceeds the white, which, ftill deeper, acquires a 
luftre, the lava at the fame time becoming harder, and at length diftinétly exhibiting all 
the characters of the petrofilex. | 

Onc of thefe lavas, ftreaked with white and a clear red like that of the peach-flower, 
js fpotted on the furface with points almoft pulverulent. ‘Thefe are decompofed felt- 
fpars, though they ftill retain a refidue of cryftallization. This lava has been more 
changed by the acids than the others, being fofter, and even pulverable ; though at the 
depth of two feet it is hard, heavy, ofa black-grey colour, evidently has a petrofiliceous 
bafe, and contains feltfpars which are perfectly entire. 

In defcribing the varioufly decompofed lavas of Solfatara, we have feen that feltfpars 
are a kind of ftones which ftrongly refift the action of acids. It frequently happens that 
their bafe is completely decompofed, while they are fcarcely in the leaft changed. As 
therefore in the prefent lava the feltfpars are decompofed equally with their bafe, we 
mutt be convinced that the ftrength of thefe acids mult have been very great. In gene 
ral thefe lavas at their furface are foft, like dough, and almoft faponaceous; characters 
that ufually accompany thefe decompofitions. 

We mutt not omit to notice a lava of the breccia kind, the bafe of which is likewife 
petrofilex, and in which the action of the acids has extended only to the depth of a few 
inches. ‘This bafe, even near the furface, has not entirely loft its natural colour, refem- 
bling that ot iron, and in it are incorporated irregular {mall mafles of whitened and pul- 
verulent lava. Thefe, therefore, have yielded more to the decompofition than the bafe 
that contains them. At a greater depth we find them unaltered; and they are then 
only fragments of lava of a horn-{tone bale. 

Though many of the lavas of the ftoves of Lipari have fuffered by the fulphureous- 
acid vapours, there are fome that are entirely unchanged. I fhall only defcribe one, 
which is fo well preferved that it appears to have been produced but yesterday by the 
volcanic gulph. If we fcale the furface of it, where it projeCts in large mafles from the 
earth, it appears of a dark iron colour, has an extremely compact grain, and a conchoidal 
fracture. The fcales at the edges are fharp and cutting, and give very lively fparks 
with fteel. It is one of the heavieft and hardeft among the lavas, and puts the magnetic 
needle in motion at two lines diftance. {t has for its bafe the petrofilex, containing 

“very brilliant feltfpar needles. | | | 
a i his lava, therefore, has not been in the leaft affected by thefe acids, not probably 
‘becaufe it was able to refift their {trength, but becaufe it was not expofed to their action. 
‘The places under which the conflagrations of a volcano burn, have numerous apertures 
and fiffures through which iflue fulphureous fumes; and when lavas are fituated around 
or within thefe, they will be more or ltefs affeted by them. But in the fame traéts of 
ground there are more places than. one impenetrable to thefe fumes, and there, in con- 
fequence, the lavas fuffer rfo other alterations than thofe produced by time. ‘Thefe in-. 
terrupted exhalations of fulphureous vapours I have obferved at Vefuvius, Ema, and 
Stroniboli,"and have noticed them before in my accounts of thefe volcanos. It isonly 
2 to 
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to be remarked that, at the ftoves of Lipari, the quantity of decompofed lavas being very - 
great, and extending for the moft part to a great depth, the fulphureous-acid vapours 
myft have there iffued in extraordinary abundance, and at the fame time have been of 
long-duration. The intenfity of them, and their confequently greater efficacy, might 
indeed have fupplied the place of long continuance; for I have obferved, that when 
the lava of Vefuvius flowed before my eyes, and feveral of its lateral branches had 
ceafed to move, two of thefe, which had been penetrated by a thick cloud of the fumes 
ufual there, were already half decompofed, though they were evidently parts of that 
current which but a few months before had been difgorged by the fide of the mountain. 
Laftly, according to the different qualities of the lavas, and as they may be compofed 
more or lefs of calcareous, argillaceous, or martial principles, all combinable with fulphu- 
reous acids, a greater or lefs decompofition will be produced. 

The different degrees of decompofition in lavas render them fometimes more, and 
fometimes lefs fufceptible of fufion inthe furnace. The parts not decompofed will fufe. 
A beginning decompofition renders them ftubborn, and when it is complete, they en- 
tirely refift the fire. The caufe of thefe differences appears to me fufficiently evident. 
The more earths are pure the more they refift fufion. All thofe hitherto known are 
infufible, except in very violent fires. ‘lheir mixture facilitates their fufion, as they 
thus become a reciprocal flux; and we know that fufion readily follows, when filex, 
alumine, and lime are mixed in the proportion of 3,1 and. There was no lava on 
which I made experiments, in which I did not find thefe three kinds of earth; and 
though they might not be combined exactly in this proportion, their combination was 
yet fuch as to render almoft every lava fufible in the furnace. The lime which, in the 
dry way, acts as a flux to the filex, is in a great degree diminifhed in the decompofition 
of lavas, forming fulphate of lime by its intimate union with the fulphuric acid; and 
hence we have one impediment to the fufibility of thefe lavas. The diminution of the 
alumine, arifing from its combination with the above mentioned acid forming fulphate 
of alumine, which is afterwards detached and carried away by the rains *, will likewife 
be another obftacle; to which we may add a third, which is the lofs of the iron, like- 
wife an aid to fufion. | | 

Thefe fulphates, which for the moft part accompany lavas, prefent a pleafing fpectacle 
to the naturalift. ‘heir colours are infinitely varied. Thofe which are moft promi- 
nent to the eye, are the rofe colour, violet, and orange, and they are the more confpi- 
cuous becaufe they are generally placed on a white ground. 

I have obferved three Lind of fulphate of lime, independent of feveral varieties which 
Lomit. The firft is compofed of thin plates, parallel to each other, clofely united, bril- 
liant, compact, and opake. ‘They form ftrata or beds of different thicknefs, fometimes 
more than a foot, and thefe ftrata are eafily detached from the lavas to which they 
adhere. = 

The fecond fpecies is filamentous, having either parallel or ftellated filaments, in which 
latter cafe the filaments form a kind of pyramids, which have their apices in one com- 
mon centre, and their bafes at the circumference. We find fome very large pieces of 
this kind, formed by the aggregation of thefe pyramids. 

The third {pecies is compolel of thin and fhining plates, fomewhat elaftic, tranfpa- 
rent, very foft, and forms the indeterminate cryftallization of fulphate of lime called 


4 To prevent an ‘ambiguity, it may be proper to repeat what 1 have fajd in Chap IL, that the pretended | 
tranfmutation of filex, or‘any other earth, into argillaceous earth, in the decompofition of lavas, has no exiit- 


ence; dince, in this cafe, that earth likewise is diminithed, ftom <he canfes alleged above. 
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fpecular ftone ; but this fpecics is rare, and its cryftals are always very fmall. In thefe 
cafes the determinate and primitive cryftallization of this neutral earthy falt is always 
wanting. | ? 

It as dieione evident that this variety of colours, fuch as yellow, red, or violet, ex- 
hibited by the decompofed lavas, is a confequence of the iron pre-exifting in them ; 
which being, if not decompofed, at leaft greatly altered, by the fulphureous acids, is 
varioufly modified, and affumes this diverfity of hues. The fame caufe operates in like 
manner on the fulphates of lime, formed by the combination of the fulphuric acid with 
the lime, which is laid open by the deftruction of the adhefion of the conftituent princi- 
ples of the lavas, and varioufly coloured by the oxydated metal. The white colour of 
the decompofed lavas then, it is evident, is produced by the lofs of theiriron; which 
agrees perfectly with experience, fince, where the decompofition has taken place, the 
lavas are incapable of moving the magnetic needle, whereas they conftantly produce 
motion in it, fome at the diftance of two lines, and fome at more or lefs, in the parts not 
decompofed. 

I fhall conclude my obfervations on the productions of the ftoves of Lipari, with fome 
interefting remarks relative to feveral different {pecies of zeolites, which I difcovered in 
their vicinity. I fhall defcribe them feparately with their matrices. 

Firft fpecies. The matrix containing this zeolite is a lava of a horn-ftone bafe, of a 
dark-brown colour, granular in the fractures, and which fearcely gives fparks with 
fteel. It fhews no indication of having fuffered by the fulphureous acids. It is full of 
{mall long cavities, all in one direCtion, and which probably were produced when the 
lava was in a fluid ftate. It is in thefe cavities that this fpecies of zeolite is found. At 
firft view it appears rather to be a ftalactical calcedony, having the form of a clutter of 
grapes. It is of a white pearl colour, inclining toa light blue, and gives fome fparks 
with fteel. It ha: a filiceous fracture, and a degree of tranfparency. ‘Three properties, 
however, efpecially characterife it: firft, that it forms a jelly with mineral acids; fe- 
condly, that it flafhes or blazes at the moment of fufion ; and, thirdly, that it bubbles, 
and as it were boils, when in fufion: and though neither of thefe charaéters exclufively 
appertain to the zeolite, all the three together fufficiently fix the nature of this ftone, 
which mutt be referred to the clafs of amorphous zeolites, The cluftering grains may 
be extraGed entire, as they attach to the lava but in a few points. ‘lhe largeft extend 
to five lines in length, by two or three in breadth. ‘The figure which I have called 
clufterinz, is the moit ufual in this fpecies of zeolite ; though fome are only oblong 
globules, of the fame fize with that of the {mall cavities which contain them. They 
are, however, by no means found in every cavity; for out of a hundred of thefe cavi- 
ties, ninety contained no zeolite. ‘This fpecies is contaminated with a pulverulent, 
orange-coloured oxyde of iron. 

The blow-pipe with difficulty melted it; and feveral feconds were required for its 
complete liquetaction, even with the aid of oxygenous gas. It then changed into a 
{fnowy-white enamel, full of bubbles. It has a lucid brightnefs when it begins to melt, 
and boils and bubbles up when in a€tual fufion, 

Second fpecies. ‘This is found in fome pieces of the former lava, but its charaéters 
are different from thofe of the preceding fpecies. It coats over many of the cavities 
before mentioned with a thin cruft, thus forming geodes, which, however, are not cryf- 
tallized internally. This zeolite, whichanclines to a white colour, is more tran{parent 
than the other, and, from its hardnefs, cuts glafs almoft like rock cryftal. The mineral 
acids have no effect upon it, not even when pulverifed, though they convert the former 
{pecies into askind of jelly. When melted with the aid of oxygenous gas, it emits a thin 
brilliant blaze, and is changed, with ebullition, into a vitreous and white globule. 

| It 
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It is not unufual to find within thefe zeolitic geodes, plates of very tranfparent ful? 
phate of lime. A hundred grains of this pulverifed were put into fix hundred of diflilled 
boiling water. A folution was obtained, and the oxalic acid precipitated the lime. 

Third fpecies. This confifts of ovoid globules, externally dirty, from an earthy coat. 
ing, but which internally are extremely white. In the fractures we perceive that they 
confift of a number of opake groups of fibres, ftriated, filky, and fhining, which diverge: 
from the centre to the circumference of the globules, and thus form fo many inverted 
cones. ‘Thefe globules, fome of which are more than four lines in diameter, perfectly 
fill the cavities of an argillaceous, light, extremely friable lava of a deep grey colour. 
Every cavity, however, does not contain a zeolite of this conformation : in fome we find 
zeolitic {tones with feveral facets, but fo confufed that the precife configuration of the 
cryftals cannot be diftinguifhed. On attentive examination, they evidently appear to 
be formed of the fame zeolitic fubftance, which, when it occupied the whole fpace of 
the cavity, took the conformation of thofe fibrous groups that have externally a globofe 
figure; but when a part of this {pace remained empty, it cryftallized more or lefs. 
Thefe zeolitic {tones always have in the middle a {mall empty fpace, where they are 
cryftallized, forming a number of very minute geodes. | 

Lhe blow-pipe prefently melts this third fpecies, and with ebullition ; a phofphoref- 
cence precedes the fufion, and the pearly globule which is the refult, is a femi-tranfpa- 
rent glafs, abounding in bubbles. If this globule be broken, which requires rather a 
{mart blow, the fharp angles of the fragments will cut deep into glafs. 

This zeolite, foon after it has been put into acids, attaches to the fides of the contain- 
ing veffel in the form of a cruft, which cruft prefently refolves itfelf into a tran{parent 
tremulous jelly, fimilar to that of hartfhorn. 

Fourth fpecies. ‘he lava which contains this zeolite is of a horn-ftone bafe, and 
forms two fpecies, at leaft two varieties; the one of which is glanular, rough to the 
touch, and extremely friable ; the other has a kind of foftnefs, a fine grain, and greater 
folidity. In colour, however, which is a grey, and in their argillaccous odour, both 
thefe varieties agree. This lava contains a multitude of zeolitic globules, from half a 
line to an inch in diameter. On breaking them, a vacuity is found within them, thus 
forming geodes of a cryftallization more or lefs perfe&. Wherever the zeolitic fub- 
ftance has been tov confined in the cavity of the lava, the cryitallizatibn is extremely 
imperfect, in confequence of the prifms being half-formed and confufedly intermingled ; 
but where that fubftance had a larger fpace to develop itfelf in, the prifms are no longer 
fo indiftin& ; many of them at leaft are found to incline to a tetrahedral figure; and 
where the cavities of the lava have afforded a {till greater fpace to the zeolitic matter, it 
has cryftallized in tetrahedral prifms, of a diftinct conformation. Every prifm has 
therefore four faces diftin@ly feparated. In fome few places thefe prifims are terminated 
by a tetrahedral pyramid. Many of them are of a milky whitenefs, and thefe are femi- 
tranfparent; but others have a tranfparency almoft equal to that of quartzofe cryftals. 
A fingle cavity fometimes contains feveral {cores of fuch prifms, while another fhall con- 
tain but very few. | 

The blow-pipe eafily melts thefe geodes with the ufual phenomena of ebullition and 
phofphorefcence, and the glafs which is the refult of the fufion is fimilar to that of the 
zeolite of the third fpecies. A fimilar jelly is likewife produced from it, and with equal. 
promptnefs, in acids, except that it has a lefs Uegree of vilcofity. , 

‘Fifth and fixth fpecies. Thefe two fpecies of zeolites*are contained within an argil- 
laceous lava, of a dark-grey colour, light, and of an earthy confiftence: they both merit 
to be diftinctly defcribed. The firlt fpecies confifts of a great nugber od fmall f oe 
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white as fnow, each occupying a cavity in the lava, and varying in fize, the: {malleft being 
fcarcely ‘one-third of a line in diameter, and the largeft more than three lines. The 
furface of thefe {mall fpheres is not fmooth, but fomewhat rough, from an infinity of 
points which, viewed through the lens, are difcovered to be fo many minute tetrahedral 
prifms,: diftingly defined. On breaking the fpheres we perceive that the prifms are 
continued within them, and, becoming thinner, proceed to the centre; or, to fpeak 
more properly, we find that the {pheres are only the refult of a number of prifms joined 
together lengthwife. ‘The portion of the prifms that is immerfed within the fpheres is 
opake ; but that part which projects out has a degree of tranfparency. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that though the greater number of thefe minute {pheres are perfectly folid, many 
of them have a round vacuity at the centre, fometimes extending to one-tenth part of 
the whole {phere. 

This zeolite is the fofteft of all the fpecies hitherto enumerated, and may be {craped 
or cut with a knife. 

The fixth and laft fpecies is one of the moft beautiful zeolites hitherto difcovered by 
naturalifts. It confifts of minute cryftals, extremely clear and bright, which, having 
facets in every part, vividly reflect the light, and {parkle like fo many diamonds. Thefe * 
are very numerous in the cavities of the fame lava; but are unequally diftributed, as 
fome cavities contain but one of thefe cryftals, while others have two, and others three, 
though the latter are rare. The largeft do not exceed a line, and the moft minute are 
fcarcely a quarter of a line. While they remain in the lava, it is not eafy to examine 
them as might be wifhed; but many of them may be extra¢ted without injury, and 
viewed in every part with the lens at leifure. We then perceive that thefe zeolites, 
where they reft on the lava, are flat; but in their upper part incline to a globofe figure; 
and that there their cryftallization is apparent: that the s/olated cryitals, I mean thofe 
which in their formation grew without attaching to the other cry/tals, have eighteen facets, 
for the moft part pentagonal, or tetragonal, but never triangular: that thefe ifolated 
cryftals are extremely rare; the greater number being aggregated, that is, confufedly 
heaped upon each other in their formation: that, laftly, though many of them may 
compare in clearnefs with the pureft rock cryftal, they are yet inferior in hardnels, as 
they with difficulty cut glafs. 

I at firft fufpected that thefe zeolites were a fimple modification of the fifth {pecies, 
which, wherever it hada free fpace, had formed itfelf into thefe brilliant cryftals, either 
ifolated or aggregate. But this conjecture was not confirmed by obfervation. It fre. 
quently happens that the white minute {pheres which form the fifth fpecies, occupy only 
one half, or even lefs, of the containing cavities, without ever taking the form of the fixth 
{fpecies; but it is conftantly to be obferved that the tetrahedral prifms project farther 
beyond the convexity of the fpheres, and have a greater tran{fparency. ‘They muft 
therefore be confidered as two diftinét fpecies. | 

This difference is flill more confirmed by the action of fire and acids. The latter do 
not aét, at leaft fenfibly, on the fixth fpecies, though they reduce the fifth to gelatinous 
flakes or tufts. ‘he fire of the furnace, in half an hour, convertsthe cryftals of the fixth 
fpecies into’globules of extremely tranfparent glafs; whereas it only foftens in that time 
the minute {pheres of the fifth, which require a fire of much longer continuance for 
their complete liquefaction ; and the globule which then refults is an opake glafs, of the 
colour of milk. Both, however, have the property which is ufually common to zeo- 
lites ; I mean that of phofphorefcence at the moment of fufion, as may be feen by em- 


ploying oxygenous gas. | 
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_ After having made thefe experiments on the zeolites of Lipari, I was induced to exa- 
mine one of thofe of Iceland, which have the character of betng the molt. excellent for 
forming a gelatinous body. I certainly obtained from it very readily an extremely beau- 
tiful jelly;; but not in the leaft fuperior to that produced by the third and fourth {pecies. 
This foreign zeolite is very white, and forms a group of {mall conical bundles, clofely 
conglutinated, and interfeting each other in various direCtions ; terminating, at their 
diverging extremities, in a multitude of irregular cylindrical needles. . In the furnace it 
becomes inflated and confiderably lighter, but does not fufe. With oxygenous gas, a 
hard, milk-white enamel, full of bubbles, is produced. 

If we compare thefe obfervations with the defcriptions of other naturalifts, we hall 
find that the zeolites of Lipari have a great refemblance to thofe of other countries; and 
it may be obferved that the firft fpecies is very fimilar to that of the ifland of Ferro, 
which Born has defcribed in his Lithophylacium, and which he has compared to the fta- 
lactical calcedony. | 

The fecond f{pecies, from its hardnefs, refembles fome cryftallized zeolites of the ifles 
of the Cyclops of Etna, which, as M. Dolomieu has obferved, and as I have fince found 
' by experiment, are little inferior in that quality to rock cryftal. , 

The three other {pecies do not eflentially differ from feveral defcribed by. Wallerius, 
Born, Bergmann, Faujas, and others, and which are found in the ifland of Ferro, the 
Vivarais, and other volcanized countries. But the fixth {pecies appears to me new ; at 
leaft I have found no writer who mentions a zeolite, conftantly cryftallized with. eighteen 
facets, as often as its cryftals are detached; nor dol know that any zeolite has hitherto 
been difcovered which is equally clear and bnilliant. 

It appears that the true figure of the zeolite is a cube; at leaft, that it always affects 
that form where its cryftallizations meet with no obftacles. According to circumftances 
it is more or lefs modified ; and the tetrahedral prifms of the fourth or fifth fpecies are 
probably one of thefe modifications. The firft and fecond are amorphous ; but in the 
third we difcern a beginning cryftallization. One of thefe modifications may be feen 
m the fixth fpecies ; and we know that there are zeolites of other configurations, as 
fome with twenty-four facets, and others with thirty. | | 

Some naturalifts have afirmed that the whiteft and pureft zeolite of Ferro is the only 
one from which a tranfparent and white glafs can be obtained. I find, however, the 
glafs of the fixth fpecies preferable to it; for it has an aqueous colour, and its tranfpa-. 
rency is almoft equal to that of quartzofe cryftal. I have found no zeolitic cryftals, but 
thofe of the ifles of the Cyclops, which have furnifhed a glafs equal to this. 

No mineralogift is ignorant that Cronftedt was the firlt who diftinguifhed this ftone 
from the carbonates of lime with which it was confounded, and made us acquainted with 
feveral of its qualities. He obferved that mineral acids caufed no effervefcence with it, 
but flowly diffolved it into a gelatinous body.: and this flow diffolution, and converfion 
of the zeolite into jelly, was afterwards confirmed by others ; though experiments made 
on newly difcovered {pecies of this {tone have fhewn that more than one are not in any 
manner affected by acids, even when highly concentrated. From among fix fpecies of 
the zeolites of Lipari, we have feen that the third and fourth prefently form with acids 
a tran{parent gelatinous body ;. which is lefs completely characterized in the firlt and 
fifth ;..and not produced at all in the fecond and fixth fpecies. _ 

- M..Pelletier has analyfed the zeolite of Ferro, and found that it ts compofed of 20 
parts of alumine, 8 of lime, so of filex, and 22 of phlegm (or impure water). Other 
man ie have been made of other zeolites, by the chemifts Bergmann, Meyer, and. Kia. 
proth, The minute fize of mine, and {till more the fmall quantity I obained of bie 
ws | prevented. 
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prevented me from making a fimilar analyfis of them with the requifite accuracy. 
was, however, able to afcertain that the fecond and fixth fpecies contained filex in a 
greater proportion than it was found inthe zeolite analyfed by Pelletier ; which perhaps 
was the caufe that thele two fpecies do not form a gelatinous fediment ; the fuperabun- 
dance.of quartzofe earth not permitung the acids to extract the lime and alumine, and 
thus diffolve the union of the conttituent principlés of the zeolite. 

The gelatinous diffolution of the zeolite is neither a quality found in every fpecies, 
nor is it peculiar to it, fince experience has fhewn that it is common to other ftones, the 
conftituent principles of which are the fame with thofe of the zeolite, and combined in a 
certain proportion. This identity of principles, which in fome {pecies of ftones affords, 
by means of the action of acids, the fame gelatinous product, induced me to make an ex- 
periment, of which I fhall here give the refult. 

The colourlefs garnets of Vefuvius contain, according to Bergmann, 55 parts of 
filex, 39 of alumine, and 6 of lime. As therefore I had collected a confiderable quan- 
tity of thefe at Vefuvius, ] determined to make experiments on them with acids, in the 
fame manner I had done on the zeolites. But in the three firft varieties which I poffels, 
though I had firft reduced them to powder, no gelatinous fubftance was produced. 
With the fourth I fucceeded ; though [ did not make the experiment on the fame gar- 
nets, for the attempt would have been in vain, but on others of the fame fpecies, which 
] have not mentioned, and which had been greatly foftened by the fulphureous acids, 
though they retained their four-and-twenty facets. ‘Thefe the nitric acid, after thirtcen 
hours, reduced 'to a jelly, though not one fo beautiful as that obtained from the zeolites. 
We may therefore conclude, that this aptitude to diflolution was produced in the garnets 
by the alterations they had fuffered; in confequence of which the nitric acid, penetrating 
their internal parts, had acted on them as it acts in many zcolites. 

It has been believed that zeolites appertain exclufively to volcanized countries, fince 
they are molt frequently found there; and my obfervations may appear to confirm this 
opinion. It however admits of no doubt that they are likewife often found in countries 
that exhibit no figns of volcanization; this having been inconteltably proved by Cron- 
ftedt, Linnzeus, Bergmann and others. 

It appears equally certain that the zeolites of volcanos do not derive their origin from 
fire, but are adventitious tothofe places; not that they were pre-exiftent to the volcanic 
eruptions, and taken up by, and incorporated with, the currents of lava, as a cele- 
brated volcanift has fuppofed. They were no doubt, generated after the extinétion of 
the conflagrations ; when their conftituent parts being depofited by water in the cavities 
of the lava, and there combining by affinity, formed thefe {tony fubftances, according to 
circumftances, fometimes amorphous, and fometines cryftallized ; in the fame manner 
that we have fuppofed, and indeed proved, the beautiful quartzofe ftones to be formed 
in certain lavas on the fhores of Lipari, not far from Vulcano. The zeolites now de- 
{cribed, likewife, afford a proof in favour of this opinion, thofe efpecially the prifinatic 
cryftals of which have for their bafe the fides of cavities in the lavas. 

T fhall conclude thefe obfervations relative to zeolites, with the following enquiry 
concerning an hypothefis adopted by M. Dolomieu. 

That naturalift was of opinion that the zeolites of volcanized countries are only found 
in thofe fituations which have been covered by the waters of the fea; and the argu- 
ments he adduces to prove this, appear fo me fufficiently convincing with refpeét to the 
multiform zeolites obferved by him. But what fhall we fay of thofe we have now de- 
fcribed? I certainly did not negle& to make the moft accurate refearches on the {pot. 
It has been already faid that thefe ftones are found in the vicinity of the Stoves. The 
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ir fi fpecies is met with about two hundred ‘feet before we arrive at them, on the road 
from the city of Lipari; the others are {cattered at a greater diflance, in the fleep 
fide of the mountain towards the fouth. . One certain proof that thefe places had an- 
diently been wafhed by the fea, would be the finding of the remains or impreffions of 
fea animals. |. Thus the above-mentioned French naturalift remarks that, at Etna, the 
lavas of the ifles of the Cyclops, and thofe of the mountains of Trezza, which abound 
in zeolites, have certainly been covered by the waters of the fea, ‘fince at the height of 
more than two hundred perches above thefe zeolitic lavas, immenfe quantitics of fea- 
thells.are found. ‘The fame may, in like manner, be obferved of the Vicentine volcanic 
mountains which afford beautiful zeolites, and alfo copious ftores of marine remains. 
It is, however, certain that neither Lipari, nor any of the Koltan ifles, prefent us with 
any veltiges of fea animals or plants. I do not mean to fay that this is a phyfical de- 
monftration that thefe places have naver been covered by the fea, fince itis poffible that 
the marine bodies its waters had lett, may have been afterwards deftroyed by caufes 
which are not wanting in countries that, at various epochs, have fuffered the ation of 
fire; I fhall only obferve that we are thus deprived of one of the moft convincing proofs 
of this fuppofed inundation; and I know not on what other we can rely, with refpect 
to a country entirely volcanic. | 
That zeolites derive their origin from water and not from fire, is proved by the water 
of cryflalligation which is more or lefs abundant in them, and the numbers of them 
found in fome provinces of Sweden, which have never been fubjected to the ation of 
fire. That this water has fometimes been that of the fea, the above-cited obfervation of 
M. Dolomieu will not permit us to doubt; but it has becn proved that there are likewife 
inftances of their having originated from frefh water ; of which an obfervation by Berg- 
mann may furnifh an example. He has remarked that a {pring of warm water at Lau- 
arnes, in Iceland, when it iffues bubbling from the earth, leaves no fediment of any 
&ind, but depofits it at the bottom of a channel by flowing through which it becomes 
cooler: and this fediment is truly zeolitic, as has been proved by chemical examina- 
tion*, The nature of this fact he fatisfactorily explains as follows: ‘* While the water 
is very warm, it holds the zeolitic matter in diflolution; but afterwards becoming cold, 
can no longer fupport it, fo that it precipitates and forms this ftaiactical concretion.”’ 
This exeellent obfervation will account for the frequency of zeolites in many volcanos, 
fince the water, whether falt or frefh, being ftrongly heated by the fubterranecous fires, 
diffolves the zeolitic fubftances, which it afterwards depofits within the lava, where they 
cryftallize, or remain amorphous, according to circum{tances, 3: 
When the traveller has arrived at the fummit of the Monte della Stufe, he has 
reached, in that part, the confines of the ifland; for he fuddenly perceives the fea, 
about four hundred and fixty feet below him, as near as the eye can meafure. ‘Takin 
his way to the fouth, he then difcovers feveral warm {prings, which fupply the Baths of 
Lipari, of equal antiquity with the Stoves, but like them now almoilt forfaken ; and, 
proceeding in the fame dire€lion, meets again with a prodigious quantity of decompofed - 
lavas fimilar to thofe of the Stoves, exhibiting the fame varying colours, and coated im. 
different places with crufts of fulphate of lite. 
. When the naturalift confiders, and unites in his mind, thefe prodigious aggregauions 
of decompofed lavas, which occupy an area of feveral miles, he will, no doubt, be 
aftonifhed to find there is any volcanized country in Europe, in which the fulphureous 
yapours, iffuing from fubterranean conflagrations, have a&ted through fuch aa extenfive 
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{pace. Thofe of Solfatara di Pozzuolo, which have whitened its crater, and which are 
mentioned with a degree of wonder by every writer on that volcano, are certainly in- 
confiderable indeed with refpect to their extent when compared to thefe. Yet of all 
the fulphureous exhalations which muft have fpread themfelves {fo widely over the ifland, 
not one now remains in action, except a few very thin fumes that rife from the ground 
near the Stoves. 

I vifited the Stoves three times: the two firft I returned to the city by the fame road 
I went, which is hollowed in the tufa; but the third I took my way back by Campo 
Bianco, and the Monte della Caftagna, whence I proceeded to the hih mountain of San 
Angelo, We have already feen that Campo Bianco and the Monte della Catftagna are 
two mountains formed entirely of pumices and glailes, that Is to fay, of vitrified fub- 
ftances *: but how extenfive muft be the roots of thefe fubftances! The declivity of the 
Monte della Stufe, and its ample plain covered with tufa, form, as has been obferved, 
a bed of pumices, mixed with a great quantity of glafles and enamels. At about the 
diftance of a quarter of a mile from the Stoves, towards Campo Bianco, the tufa difap- 
pears, and the pumices remain uncovered, forming a continuation with thofe of Campo 
Bianco. I have alfo found them in the road near Mount San Angelo, which contains 
great quantities, and every where they are accompanied with glaffes. If to thefe we 
add the other parts of Lipari in which the fame fubftances abound, | thall not exagge- 
rate if I fay that almoft two thirds of this ifland, which is nineteen miles‘and a half in 
circuit, are vitrified. 

This immenfe and almoft incredible quantity of vitrifications may, probably, fuggeft 
to the reader the fame idea which arofe in my mind when I firft viewed thefe places : 
that the fire which has a&ted on them muft have been extremely powerful. This idea 
certainly appears very natural. But fubfequent experience has taught me that this in. 
tenfe heat is not neceflary for the production of this great accumulation of vitreous bo. 
dies by fubterranean fires. It is certain that the production of pumices, enamels, and 
glafles requires a greater heat than the fimple fufion of lavas, when thefe fubftances de- 
rive their origin from the fame bafe ; but we fhall not find it neceflary that this greater 
heat fhould be extremely violent, if we confider the kinds of {tones from which thefe 
vitrified mountains have been produced. ‘The greater part are feltfpars and petrofilex, 
with fome fmall quantities of horn-ftone. As to the latter, it has already been fhewn, 
that it eafily vitrifiesin a glafs furnace with no very vehement fire ; in which, likewife, 
many petrofilices and fome felt{pars are vitrifiablet. It has alfo been feen that the 
er pumices, and enamels of Lipari are all completely re-fufed in the furnace. It 
appears to me, likewife, that we havc pofitive proofs that the volcanic fire was lefs vio. 
Jent than that of the furnace, in the fubftances, as well cryftallized as amorphous, 
which, without having fuffered the leaft fufion, are found incorporated in the pumices, 

lafles, and enamels of Lipari, and which may be perfeétly liquefied in the furnace. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the generative fires of Lipari muft, at fome time, 
have been extremely vehement; fince, according to the obfervations of M. Dolomieu, 
they have even fuled granite, compofed of quartz, feltfpar, and mica, and converted 
it into pumice. | 

The amcient writers have left us very interefting and inftrudtive accounts relative to 
the ftate of the conflagrations which in, and prior to their times had been obferved in 
Stromboli and Vulcano; and we have made ufe of them when treating of thole two - 
iflands. But we can fay nothing of the ancient fires of Saline, and that chain of rocks, 
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which once, probably, made a part of the ifland Euonimos, fince with refpe& to thefe 
antiquity is to aJly filent ; and we can only infer that the volcanization of thefe two iflands 
was known to the ancients, from a paflage in Diodorus, who informs us, that all the 
Eolian ifles were {ubjet to great eruptions of fire, and that their craters and mouths 
were flill vifiblein his time *. With refpect to Lipari, very few memorials have been 
preferved of its ancient conflagrations. We are indeed certain of the great antiquity of 
this ifland, and that it exifted before the Trojan war; fince we learn from Homer that, 
after the taking of Troy, Ulyfles landed there, and was treated with the utmoft urbanity 
and courtefy by king Eolus during a whole month, which he continued there f; and 
though we allow to the poet the.ufual licence of poetry, it is ftill moft certain that he 
could not have named this ifland, and the city it contained, unlefs they exifted at the 
time he wrote his poem, fince which nearly three thoufand years have now elapfed. 
But if we confult other ancient and credible writers, we fhall find that before Eolus, 
Liparus reigned in this ifland, which from him took its name, being before called Me. 
logonis, or, according to others, Meligunis. : 

Another obfervation, likewife, here naturally prefents itfelf. An ifland formed by 
depofitions, and the fubfequent retiring of waters, may, in a fhort time, be cultivated 
and inhabited ; but it is not fo with one that is produced by fubterraneous eruptions, 
where the decompofition of volcanized matters is neceflary ; that is to fay, a far longer 
time. If therefore Lipari had inhabitants and cities, and was a cultivated country be- 
fore the deftrudtion of Troy, it is evident that it muft have exifted many ages prior to 
that event. 

From the time, however, that mention is firft made of this ifland in hiftory to the 
prefent day, we may confider it as certain that no true eruption, or current of lava, has 
taken place in it; as, otherwife, it is probable fome memorial would have been preferved 
of it, as well as of thofe of Stromboli and Vulcano. Ariftotle, indeed, mentions the 
fires burning in Lipari, but adds they were only vifible by night {; and the writers 
who followed him fay nothing more. I hence infer that this ifland had attained its full 
formation and fize, before it was known to men, which was not the cafe with Stombolt 
and Vulcano. I mult not omit another obfervation. Many of the lavas of Lipari full 
fearcely exhibit the lea(t fign of alteration, efpecially the vitreous, the enamels, and the 
glaffes; though it is evident, from what has been faid above, that thefe bodies mutt 
have exifted above three thoufand years. We hence perceive what an adamantine 
temperament, if 1 may ufe the expreffion, the fire can beftow on various fubftances, 
fince they can thus refift the influence of the feafons and of time. 

When I prove the antiquity of Lipari by the authority of Homer, I do not mean to 
confider the other neighbouring iflands as of pofterior date. Iam likewife well con- 
vinced by the teftimony of hiftory that, except Vulcanello, they were all in exiftence 
in the time of that poet, who probably does not mention the other Eolian ifles becaufe 
Lipari was the largeft, the moit fruitful, and moft generally known, as being the reli- 
dence and feat of government of king Eolus. 
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CHAP. XVIL—revicupa, ° 


Two bays in this Mand capable of receiving fall veffels.—The produts found there by the 
author, fufficicnily prove it volcanic.—Circuit of it by fea.——Prifmatic lavas falling into 
the feameSpacious cavern bollawed in one of thefe lavas. —Enqutrics relative to its origin. 
a Curims aiternation of ftratas of tufa and lava.—Other prifnatic lavas along the fhore. 
—Obfervatians relative to them.—Exeurfion into the interior part of the ifland.—A 
mountain near the centre, higher than the rcft, on which is difceverable the crater of an 
ancient wleans, ta which, probably, Felicuda owes its origin. —Conjectures that another 
fmaller viicano exifted at the fummit of a lower mountain. —No other perceivable figns of 
volcanic mouths throughout the whole ifland.—Qualities of the lavas forming the interior 
part of Feltcuda.—Glaffes, pumices, tufas, and puzzolanas feattered over the ifland.— 
Puzzolinas and punices employed by the inhabitants of Felicuda in building. —The fub- 
— ftances f which the ifland is conipofed entirely volcanic, except a piece of granite, which 
appears ta be natural. —Reficctions on this rock. 


IT yet remains to fpeak of Felicudaand Alicuda, the two extreme iflands of thofe of 

Lipari towards the welt ; and I fhall the more willingly undertake the defcription of them, 
as they have not, to my knowledge, been vilited, at leaft defcribed, by any other natu- 
ralift; M. Dolomieu, who was moft capable of examining them, having only feen them 
at a diftance, as to have touched at them would have led him too far from his intended 
route. 
— On the 7th of Odtober, in the morning, I fet fail, from Lipari for Felicuda, diftant 
from the former ifland twefity-three miles, and arrived there in four hours. Thisifland 
ds not provided with a port; but it has two bays, one on the fouth, and the other on 
the north-ealt fide, fufficient for the reception of {mall veffels, and fo fituated, that 
though the wind fhould render the entrance into one of them difficult, it will be eafy to 
get into the other: both of them are likewife fuffictently fheltered by a mountain. 

I landed in the bay on the north-eait fide, and, in the firlt place, applied myfelf to 
difeover of what materials the ifland was formed; and foon difcovered inconteftable 
proofs that it is truly volcanic. Not only ts the fhore of this bay lined with lava; but, 
having in the courfe of the day proceeded farther up on the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland, 
I found among the earth of fome fields a confiderable quantity of pumices, glafles and ena- 
mels, which produéts I fhall feparately defcribe when J come to treat of the internal part 
of the ifland. 

_ Being thus fully convinced of the ancient exiftence of fire in this ifland, I determined, 
the next day, to make the circuit and examine the fhores of it in the fame manner as 
I had proceeded in the other iflands. | 
_ Felicuda is nine miles in circumference. I began the circuit of it by examining the 
Javas that border the {mall bay which I entered. Thefe have for their bafe the feltfpar, 
which is of a {caly confiftence, a light grey colour, not very: compaét, but giving a few 
{parks with fteel and attraCling the magnetic needle. Within its fubftance are included 
needles of black and fibrous fhoerl, and {mall pieces of feltfpar, which ate eafily dil- 
ringuifhable from the bafe by their whitenefs, femi-tranfparence, and luftre. A part of 
the thores of the bay are compofed of this lava with deep fiffures running lengthwife, as 
we fee in many other lavas. A number of round vacuities are likewife obfervable in it. 
They are ofconfiderable depth, and give it the appearance of a honey-comb. 1 rather 
: — | ) incline 
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incline to afcribe them to the ation of elaftic gafeous fubftances, when the lava was ina 
ftate of fufion, than to corrofions produced by the influence of the atmofphere or any 
external agent. It is certain that the air of the fea will greatly corrode many foffil fub- 
ftances fituated in its vicinity ; and I have witneffled extraordinary effects from its action 
on many low rocks, on the fhore of the Mediterranean, near Genoa, and elpecially at 
Porto Vertere, the Golfo della Spezia, and at Lerici. | have alfo frequently obferved the 
external part of many towers and maritime buildings very much injured on that fide 
which fronts the water. The city of Commachio in the territory of Ferrara, perhaps, 
furnifhes fome of the moft complete examples of fuch effects. It is fituated in the 
midft of falt lakes; and its porticos and edifices are fo much corroded and damaged by 
the air, that they are obliged to undergo periodical repairs at the end of no very long 
time, as l obferved with furprife during a fhort flay which I made there in OGober 1792. 
The fea-air, however, does not act thus on every foffil fubftance indifferently, but, with 
refpect to {tones, feems principally to attack the carbonates of lime; though not all of 
thefe, as appears from the hard If{trian marble with which the fuperb palaces and fump- 
tuous, edifices of Venice are built, and which remains uninjured for a long feries of years. 
I likewife obferve that volcanic ftony fubltances are little, or not at all, injured by the 
air of the fea; and I am the more confirmed in my opinion that the tncavations in the 
litoral lava of which I am now {peaking mult be attributed to the adtion of aériform 
gafes, and not to that of the fea air, from obferving the fame, Ike wife, in the feltfpar, a 
{tone much lefs hable to this kind of alteration than many others. 

After having made thefe obfervations, [left the bay, and began to coaft the ifland 
towards the left, on the northern fide. [had fcarcely proceeded one hundred and 
fifty paces when I met with a rock of lava, about thirty feet high, and equally broad, 
rifing almoft perpendicularly from the watcr. ‘This rock prefented a novelty 1 had net 
before obferved in the Kolian ifles. ‘This was a number of. prifms into which the Java 
divided before it plunged into the fea. ‘The importance of this object induced me to 
bring my boat clofe under the rock, that I might make the neceffary obfervations with 
more certainty and fecurity. | | 

About twelve feet above the level of the fea the rock is fmooth and prefents an equal 
furface; but fomewhat lower it begins to be furrowed with narrower longitudinal ex- 
cavations, which defcend to the edge of the water, and form priiins with three unequal 
fides, the fide behind remeining attached to the rock, or, to fpezk more properly, form+ 
ing one continued whole with ut. Thefe prifms continue to preferve their form under 
the water, of which } had indubitable proof. The fea, though then calm, had a 
flight roughnefs towards the rock, to allay which I poured into it fome olive oil, which 
I always carried with me in thefe excurfions to calm the lefler waves of the fea, and thus 
enable myfelf to perceive fubaqueous bodies at a certain depth as circumftances might 
require. By thefe means I dilcovered that the prifms were immerfed in the fea to the 
depth of fome feet. The breadth of fome of the prifms was a foot and a half, but that 
of others lefs. | 

‘This prifmatic lava merits to be very accurately defcribed, fince, in profecuting my 
voyage along the fhore of Felicuda, I mct with it in feveral other places, and fhall again 

have occafion to mention it. Its bafe is a horn {tone of the black colour of iron, and 

fo compaé that the {malleft bubble is not perceivable in it; it mult, therefore, be clafled 
among the heavy lavas. The edges of the thinneft flakes of it are tranfparent, and give 
{parks with fleel, Its fragments are amorphous, and yeceive a polth, but without 
Juttre. It -attraéts. the magnetic needle at about the diftance of three lines. The 
powder of this lava is cineritious, and impalpable, and attaches to the finger. In arate 
ek, Hee ? Se ae |  «contaime 
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contained various grains of amorphous feltfpar, and a greater number of {otall, long, 
rhomboidal fhoerls. | a su 
~The produét of this lava in the furnace is a hard enamel, of the colour of pitch, and 
full of bubbles. The felt{pars it contains remain refraGtory. It is to be remarked, that 
this enamel does not lofe the magnetic virtue. 8 

The place where this rock hangs over the fea is called Fila di Sacca. Beyond it the 
fhore of the ifland, which continues to havea fteep defcent into the fea, offers only com- 
mon lavas, except one fpecies which has fome rude appearance of prifms, that affume a 
more diftinét form near the furface of the water. : : 

Still farther, at a place called Saccaguc, a number of fmall rocks rife above the fur- 
face of the water ; one of which is called J/ Perciato, becaufe it is perforated in the mid- 
dle, and the opening is wide enough to admit fmall veffels to pafsthrough. The fortns 
of prifms are diftinétly difcernible in thefe rocks. 

At the diftance of fifty paces farther, a fpacious cavern opens in the lava of the fhore ; 
an object highly interefting and beautiful in the eyes of the volcanift. It is called the 
Gratta del Bove Marino (or Grotto of the fea-ox’, perhaps becaufe it was once the re- 
treat of fome phoca or feal, as in the Lipari iflands, and many other places, the phocx 
are called fea-calves. ‘lhe mouth of this cavern, in the upper part, Is oval, and is 
fixty feet in breadth, and above forty in height. The mouth opens into a kind of 
porch which leads into a fpacious hall two hundred feet long, or nearly, one hundred 
and twenty broad, and fixty-five high. This hall terminates the cavern. he fea en- 
ters it; and as its force is broken by the narrownefs of the entrance, {mall barks when 
furpriled by a ftorm may there find fhelter. 

Some may perhaps wifh to enquire, whether the roof of this cavern prefents any of 
thofe ftalaftical concretions which are obfervable in many other excavations in mountai- 
nous countries, No fuch concretions are to be feen; the ftone of which it is formed 
being evidently not of an aqueous but an igneous, that is, a lava diflinguifhed by the 
following characters : | 

Its bale is fhoerl in the mafs; it is moderately porous, and therefore rather light ; 
but gives {parks with ftecl. It is unequal in the fractures, has a fomewhat argillaceous 
odour, and attracts the magnetic nee le at the diftance of half a line. It is of a grey 
colour; but interfperfed with white, fhining, rhomboidal feltfpars. Their fplendour is 
diminithed in the furnace; but their whitenefs appears heightened from the black colour 
acquired by the enamel produced by the fufion of the lava, which is opake and ex- 
tremely full of bubbles. The fufion, inftead of diminifhing or deftroying, rather in- 
creales its magnetifm. 

This lava, which forms the large cavern, defcends almoft perpendicularly into the fea, 
and there affumes the form of prifms, but larger than thofe before defcribed. It is 
worthy of remark, that thefe priims, though in their lower part they fink deep into the 
water, do not rife above it, in their upper, more than eight or nine feet. 

But in what manner are we to explain the origin of thiscavern? How great mutt 
have been the violence of the waves of the fea, to form by flow corrofion fo vaft an ex- 
cavation within this mafs of lava! ‘Po this caufe 1 cannot confent to afcribe it ; princi- 
pally for this reafon, among others that might be adduced, but which I omit for brevity, 
that no fooner has the water entered the mouth of the cavern but it lofes all its force; 
befides that the hardnefs of this lava is fuch, that it does not eafily yield to the ftroke 
of the waves. I incline rather to think it the eflect of the action of the gafes in the 
lava at the time it was in a ftate of fluidity; as we have examples at Etna of caverns in- 
comparably deeper produced by a fimilar caufe, _ | ee 
| Oo Immediately 
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Immediately beyond the Grotta del Bove Marino, we meet with a mixture of tufa and 
lava; which merits fome attention from the. cusious alternation of its ftrata. They are 
found on a high precipice which defcends into the fea, the furface of which is covered 
with a tufaceous foil, refling on a bed of lava, above another of tufa, and fo fuccef- 
fively, that in a rent made in the precipice by the waters we may number eleven {trata 
or beds of tufa, and as many of interpofed lava. It appears, therefore, that the fire 
and water, by their repeated action, have produced this mixture of lavas and tufas. 

The lava of the eleven beds is of the fame kind, that is, of a horn-ftone bafe, and con- 
taining, as ufual, fhoerls and feltfpars. It has an earthy afpect, a blackifh colour, and 
a ftrong argillaceous odour. It moves the magnetic needle at the diftance of two lines, 
and the enamel into which it is changed in the iurnace has the opacity and blacknefs of 
pitch, and its magnetifm is greater than that of the lava before fufion. 

‘Lhe beds of tufa, Itkewife, do not effentially differ from each other, ‘They are an 
ill-kneaded mixture of lumps of argillaceous earth, more or lefs undiured with yellow 
oxyde of iron, which earth is eafily pulvcrable. With it are mixed numerous fhoerls,. 
that from the foftnefs of the bafe may be feparated entire, which they fcarcely ever can. 
be in the lava. Notwithftanding, however, the facility with which they may be de- 
tached, it is dithcult to determine their cryftallization, not merely from their extreme: 
minutenefs, for fome of them are two lines in length, but from their being {carcely 
ever found fingle, almoft every one being a group of aggregated fhoerls. When one, 
however, is found {ingle and detached, it appears to be an hexagonal prifm terminated 
by two trihedral pyramids. ‘They are black, fhining in the recent fractures, and are 
fomewhat fibrous:. in fine, they perfectly refemble in their flructure the fhoerls incor- 
porated in lavas. 

The tufa, after remaining two or three hours in the furnace, affumes a red colour, 
and become hard ; its magnetifm is likewife ftrong, though before it was fcarcely per- 
ceptible. A longer continuance in the fame fire reduces it to a porous fcoria, which 
does not lofe its magnerifm, and the black colour it acquires renders more confpicuous 
a number of white felt{pars which before were not difcernible in the tufa.. The fhoerls 
are femi-vitrified, and aflume a ycllowifh tinge. 

In the remainder of my circuit round the ifland, till I returned to the place whence 
T iet out, T obferved no other interefling objects, excepting a long tract of prifmatic 
lavas, fimilar to thofe I have already defcribed. 

I fhall conclude what I have to fay. on thefe prifmatic lavas, which occupy a confider.. 
able part of the fhore of the ifland, with the following remarks : 

Firft. Thefe prifms have never more than three faces, one of which always remains 
adherent to the lava. oa ) 

Secondly. Their direction is never oblique or tranfverfe, but, without exception, 
perpendicular to the fea. 

‘Thirdly. They are not articulated, as they have been obferved to be in fome vol- 
canic countries, efpecially on Mount Etna, but form one continued line. 

Fourthly. In their lower extremity they defcend within the water, and, in their 
upper, rife fome feet above the level of the fea. 

‘ifthly. Thefe prifmatic lavas have for their bafe, either the horn-ftone or fhoerl 
inthe maf ; ~. 

I fhall now proceed to defcribe the objects which appeared to merit notice in the ine. 
terior part of Felicuda, This ifland, when feen from the fea, at a little diftance, has. 
the appearance of a number of mountains heaped together ; one of which, fituated in 
the centre, is much higher than the reft, rifing perhaps half a mil above th: ae | 
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the fea. After having examined the bafe or fhore of the ifland, 1 proceeded, therefore, 
to the fuminit of this mountain, taking my way towards the eaft, as, en that fide, the 
road is leaft difficult. The afcent is not one of the moft fatiguing; for, though we 





méet with fteep precipices in fome parts of it, they are prefently fucceede: 
declivities, which relieve wearinefs and reftore ftrength. ae a ae 

When I had reached the fummit of the central mountain, I perceived that it inclofed 
a capacious hollow called Fafa delle Felci (the ditch of fern), becaule it formerly was 
overgrown with that plant; though when I was there it had been all rooted up, with the 
intention of fowing corn the next fpring. ‘This hollow is about half a mile in circuit, 
the fides approach as they defcend, and its depth is not more than forty feet. Thefe 
circumftances fufliciently prove that this was the ancien: crater of the volcano; and 
that, perhaps, or rather without doubt, this was the firft, which, by its eru@tations, 

contributed to the formation of Felicuda. 

It is likewife to be obferved, that the external part of this crater correfponds to the 
internal; that it is a truncated cone; that its lavas, parting as from a centre, have di- 
verged like rays down the fides of the mountain, while thofle on the fide towards the 
north-weft have poured rapidly into the fea. ‘The propofal to fow corn in this hollow 
argues that it mult be earthy, as it really is. It is formed of a half pulverutent tufa, 

under which, however, the lava is difcoverable. 

Three ridges rife on this mountain, one of which defcends to the fouth; and, at 
about half way up, joins another mountain. The fecond of thefe ridges has its direc- 
tion to the eaft, and the third to the weft. From this fummit I had a complete view of 
Felicuda, and looked round me with attention to fee if I could difcover the figns of any 
other crater. I thought I could difcern the veftiges of one to the fouth-eaft, and, after. 
wards, repairing to the {fpot, was more confirmed in my opinion. I found a hill about 
half as high as the mountain already defcribed, and about two miles in circuit. It is 
ifolated on every fide, and has the figure of a broken cone, truncated at the top, where 
# finks into a cavity growing narrower towards the bottom, which appears to be the 
relics of an ancient crater. Scattered pieces of various lavas, half-buried in an earthy 
tufa, occupy the cavity of this hill, and its external fides are formed of a number of 
currents of lavas. . 

Except thefe two craters, of the laft of which I have exprefled myfelf with fome 
doubt, I knowsnot of any throughout the whole tland ; as I fhall not venture pofi- 
tively to confider as fuch a number of cavities, hollows, and caverns which we meet 
with in various places, fuch appearances not being fufiicient to characterile a volcanic 
mouth. . 

The principal lavas of the fhore of Felicuda have already been defcribed fingly : it ia 
now necellary to fpecify thofe which form the internal and more elevated parts of the 
ifland. ‘Theie, as far as I was able to difcover, during the ftay of five days which | 
made there, may be reduced to three kinds, if we omit thofe which are merely va- 

-rieties. | | 

The bale of the firft is a horn-ftone of a colour between a black and 3 grey, of a frac. 
tureevidently brilliant, without any appearance of pores, and which gives ieee copi- 
oufly with fteel. ‘The pieces into which it breaks have no determinate form, do not 
refufe a tolerable polifh, and move the magnetic needle at the diftance of a line and 
three-fourths. Minute grains of quarfz, numerous fcales of feltfpar, and extremely 
fmall and brilliant needles of fhoerl are incorporated in this lava. — rE 

‘The furnace fufes the fhoerls, but not the quartz and the feltfpars; and the lava is 
changed iat} a blask, frothy, and opake enamel. or ke 
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This lava extremely refembles the prifmatic lava defcribed above; though it has 
not that regular,configuration. 

The lava of the fecond {pecies is likewife of the horn-ftone bafe; not very hard nor 
heavy; of acinereous and earthy afpect, without pores, attaches flightly to the infide of 
the lip, and emits an argillaceous odour, ‘The fhoerls it contains are rhomboidal, fealy, 
and of a violet colour. 

In the furnace it is only fofiened, and the fhoerls remain entire. 

The third fpecies has for its bafe fhoerl in the mafs. It is black without pores, ra- 
ther heavy, and-of a granular fracture. 

‘The heterogeneous floncs which are mixed with the fubftance of this lava, are of 
three kinds: {mall irregular quartzofe particles, which, from their whitenefs, are moft 
confpicuous ; a few minute feltfpars, and numerous rhomboidal fhoerls, of a dark violet 
colour, and remarkable for their fize, fome of them extending to feven lines. 

The feltfpars and quartzofe grains are refraGory in the furnace ; though their bafe is 
eafily fufible, and produces a thining, opake, and porous enamel. 

The internal part of the ifland, as far at leaft as appears from the furface, is com- 
pofed of thefe three lavas and their varieties; which lavas form currents, that, from 
their great antiquity do not exhibit thofe tumors, wavings, and inequalities, which are 
obfervable in recent lavas, or thofe of a moderate age. The fame antiquity is, likewife, 

robably the reafon why in Fclicuda we do not find fcoria, or {coriaceous lavas; thefe 
ufually from their flight and feeble texture, and from their lying on the furface of the 
current, being the firft which are altered and deftroyed. 

When treating of Lipari, I remarked the great effcéts which have been produced on 
the products of that tland by the dulphureous acid exhalations. The contrary is to be 
obferved of Felicuda, there not being a fingle lava which exhibits the leaft fign of their 
influence ; though they all bear the marks of the injuries of time and of the atmofphere, 
So much have I found them changed, efpecially near the furface, that had [ not broken 
up the lavas to the depth of lome fect, a practice to which [had accultomed myfelf 
in thefe refearches, | fhould frequently have taken the fame lava for others {pecifically 
different, 

Having thus defcribed the different kinds of lavas of this ifland, it will now be proper 
to proceed to treat of the other voicanic fubilances it contains. Among thefe are the 
tufas, which are found in great abundance in other parts of the ffland befide thofe above 
defcribed. In general they are pulverulent, light, fpungy, of an argillaccous nature, 
and greedily imbibe water. ‘Vhe places in which they are found, are the only parts of 
the ifland which the inhabitants can render productive by cultivation. 

It is among the tufas that we dilcover glafles and pumices. We will treat of thefe 
two fubftances feparately, beginning with the firft, 7 ~% 

I have already faid, that [ had fearcely landed in Felicuda before I difcovered feveral 
pieces of voleanic glafs. In my fubfequent refearches, I] afterwards difcovered that this 
glafs was not found among the lavas, but in the cultivated earth of the fields. The 
peafants of thofe parts confirmed the truth of this obfervation, and, findiag Twas in 
fearch of this fubltance, brought me more of it than was neceflury, which they collected 
in the fields where they worked. As 1 was not, however perfectly fatisfied with this firit 
obfervation, I directed them to dig a deep trench in one of the fields which mofl 
abounded in fpecimens of this fubfance, with a'view to try if T could dilcover a vein, 
thefe being only detached pieces. ‘Ihe trench they dug was*eight feet deep and five in. 
breadth. For the depth of two feet [ found only a tufaccous carth, containing fome 

VOL. Ve PFE : of 
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of thefe vitreous pieces. Ata greater depth the virgin tufa appeared, untouched by 
the plouchthare, or any rultic inflrament. ‘This tufa likewife furnifhed a fimilar glafs, 
bat always in detached picces; mor was any difference perceivable in the nature of thefe 
produdls, on continuing the refearch to the bottom of the trench, where the tufa was 
wall found, | 

It appears, therefore, that the glafs in the ploughed fields had its feat in the tufa; 
though it capuot be afirmed with certainty, that it was thrown out from the mouth of 
the volcano in ile fie fate in which itis now feen; fince it 1s only found in plates or 
flakes, and with thofe points and fharp angles, thole cutung edges and waving fireaks, 
which we of five in elafs, whether volcanic or factiuous, when it has been broken and 
divided into framents by a hammer, or other heavy body. We mutt therefore conclude, 
that after the iubterranean conflagrations had reduced the flony fubftance to glafs, this 
glafs has been thus broken and fhivered by fome convulfion of the carth, or by fome 
violent and tumultuary agent. 

The larger pieces are about five inches and a half over, and two in thicknefs. Many 
of them are not inferior in clearnefs and brilliancy to the fineft and brighteft glaffes of 
Lipari; others are lefs tran/parent, and of a cineritious, or grey colour ; while others 
are almoit entirely opake; and thefe approach nearer to the nature of enamels than to 
that of glaffts. ‘hey are all, however, extremely compact, and will readily give {parks 
with fteel, and cut common artificial glals. Several of thefe pieces contain within them 
{mall white particles, which have been obferved and defcribed in many of the glafles of 
Lipari, which particles imdicate that that the glafles containing them is aot fo perfcealy 
vitrified as the reff. We alfo find pieces, though they are rare, the one half of which 
is a very black glals, and the othera fimple lava, ‘The lava, which thus forms a whole 
with the glafs, is of a cineritious, colour, and, as appears from fome analyfes which~l 
have made of it, is of a petrofiliceous bale. 

This glafs, like other volcanic glaffes, changes in the furnace into a vitreous froth. 

It now remains to fpeak of the pumices, which are likewife enveloped in thefe tufas. 
Thefe never form large mafles, but are always found in detached pieces, of rather a 
{mail fize, the largeft rarcly execeding the bignefs of the clofed hand. In general they 
are more plentiful than ihe glafles, and among the tufas of uncultivated places, it is only 
neceflary to remove the furtace to find them by hundreds. During my {tay at Felicuda 
I refided in a place called La Vaile della Chiefa (or the Valley of the Church). ‘This is 
a fmall plain, on the eaft fide of the ifland, in which ftand the parfonage-houfe and the 
church, two indiferent buildings, fuitable to the poverty of the country. This place, 
as likewife a fhacious declivity to the fouth, abounded with pumices, both on the furface 
of the tufas, and below the iurface, wherever they were dug into. 

Thefe pumices are of two kinds; the one celiular, extremely friable, fibrous, and 
which float on the water; and the other compact, heavy, without pores, and of a fmooth 
fracture ; but which yet poffefs all the true characters of pumice. Some are of a red. 
dith colour, o'hers yellowith, and many afh-grey. All are plentifully furnifhed with ex- 
tremely brilliant vitreous icit{par-feales. ‘ 

In my obfervations on the pumices of Vulcano I have remarked, that inftead of fwel- 
fing in the furnace, and being transformed into an ebullicnt product, as is almo(t always 
the cafe with glaffes and compact cnamels, they become of lefs bulk, lofe their pores, if 
they had any before, or at leaft contraét, and therefore become heavier. ‘Ihe prefent 
pumices do not differ in this refpect from thofe of Vulcano ; and the enamel which 
they produce in the furnace bas a black and fhining ground, interfperfed with whitith 

: {pots 
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{pots which are feltfpars, that, having loft their luftre and tranfparency, are become 
white. ‘This enamel puts the magnetic needle in motion at the diftance of a full line, 
notwithftanding that it had no fenfible effe@ on it when in the fate of pumice. 

There is no reafon to fuppofe that thefe pumices have ever formed currents, both 
becaufe they are always found in detached pieces, and becaufe their pores have not that 
dircétion which is ufually obfervable in pumices that have flowed in the manner of lavas. 
The figure of the pores in pumices that have flowed, is ufually more or lefs oblong ; 
whereas in the pumices of Ielicuda (I mean the cellular) the pores are almoft always or- 
bicular. We muft therefore conclude that they have been thrown out from the mouths 
of voleanos; to which the globofe figure of many of them is perfeétly confonant. 

I fhould efteem my account of the different productions of this ifland very defective, 
were I not to mention another which {till more confirms its volcanization: I mean the 
puzzolana found here in feveral places, and which, when carefully examined, is found 
to be a mixture of minute fragments of pumices, tufas, and lavas. ‘he inhabitants of 
Felicuda make ufe of it, as alfo the pumice, in building their houfes, in the following 
manner: they bring carbonates of lime (calcareous carths) from Sicily, and burn them 
in furnaces, which are erected for greater convenience on the fea-fhore; and at the end 
of forty hours an excellent lime 1s produced. One-third of this and two-thirds of puz- 
zolana, mixed together with water, form a cement which unites and binds the pieces of 
lava here ufed inftead of bricks and ftones; and to give, as they affirm, a greater 
ftrength and folidity to the cement, they mix with it pounded pumice of their own 
country. 

Lavas are ufed as materials for the building of houfes, not only by the inhabitants of 
Felicuda, but by thofe of all the other Eolian ifles, each ufing thofe of their own ifland; 
and it is the practice, not only in the country but even the cities, to build with fuch 
ftones as the environs afford, efpecially when they are mountainous. I therefore, 
wherever I went, conftantly examined the materials of which the villages, towns, and 
cities through which | pafled were built ; which frequently afforded me a light and di- 
rection in my enquiries relative to the foflil fubftances of thofe countries. 

On reviewing the different volcanic bodies which I met with at Felicuda, we fhall find 
that they confift of glaffes, pumices, tufas, puzzolana, and lavas with a bafe of fhoerl, 
feltfpar in the mafs, or horn-ftone. he ifland at prefent exhibits no indication of fub. 
terranean fire, and even thofe figns which are uncertain and equivocal are wanting ; 
fuch, for inftance, as warm fprings. | 

{fn the various excurfions J made, I was particularly attentive to obferve if by acci- 
dent I fhould meet with any body not volcanized, and found one only of this defeription, 
‘This was a piece of detached granite, lying on the fhore near the Grotta del Bov Marino. 
Its elements were of the moft common kind; mica, feltfpar, and quartz. The mica 

was partly black, and partly white and filvery ; both forming groups in which the black 
predominated. “The quartz was in fmall femi-tranfparent mafles, of a vitreous and 

brilliant fracture, foft to the touch, and of a colour between a blue anda white. The 

teltfpar, which in quantity exceeded the two other principles, and therefore muit be 

confidered as the bafe of the ftone, was in fmall mafles of unequal furface, lamellar in 

the fractures, tranfparent in the angles, and of a changeable milky whitenels. Neither 

of the three principles has a determinate form of cryftallization, J] think 1 thal] not be 

uniitaken if I affert, that this granite has not fufiered the action of the fire. In fuét, a 

conunuance of a quarter of an hour in the furnace preduccdLin it fo great an alteration, 

that every part of it was fenfibly changed. ‘The mica became pulverable, the quartz ex- 
‘tremely friable and full of cracks, and, lofing its tranfparency and vitreows brilhancy, 
VF 2 became 
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became entirely white. The feltfpar likewife contracted a confiderable friability, lofing 
at the fame time its changeable colour, and becoming whiter. .Itis not therefore extra- 
ordinary that a flight blow with a hamrher fhould now break this {tone into finall pieces; 
though before it would only ftrike off at moft a fingle fragment. When expofed to the 
furnace for feveral days fucceflively, the quartz and mica did not fufe; and the feltfpar 
only exhibited at the angles, a beginning of fufion, which made it appear as it were unc- 
tuous, This experiment is perfectly agreeable to many others which I made in the 
furnace on the granites treated of in Chap. SIL. We muft therefore conclude, that 
this piece of granite was thrown out untouched from fome volcano in the ifland; or, 
which appears more rrobable, that it is adventitious to it; for it is to be obferved, that 
it was not found in the mterior part of the land, but on the beach, where it had been 
beaten, and had its corners finoothed by the waves. Were I to indulge conjecture, I 
fhould incline to fuppofe it might have been brought by the fea from Capo Melazzo in 
Sicily, or that vicinitv, which is only fifty-four miles diftant from Felicuda, and where 
immenlfe maffes of fimilar granite are found *. 


CHAP. XVHUI.— aricupa. 


Danger to which the author was expfed, ina tenpef, on bis paflage from Felicuda to Ali- 
cuda—Puinices and glafes foand in the laticr ifland.—Examination of the coat of li- 
cuda,— Several rocks foriucd of Cetached glabes of tawoa—bhagurics rilative ta the origin 
of these elobes—Canfirrmation of the uncertaiuty of avy opritons formed relative to the 
greater or le/s antiquity of lavas, from the more or lets Jenfitie deconipofition they maybave 
undergone.—lolatcd maffcs of porphyry, whieh exhibit no fpigns of having been attacked by 
woleanic fre.—Lavas of ansther kind. —Shocrls of a greenifb blue colour contained in all 
thefe lavas. ~The coaft of Alicuda more rugged and threatening than that of any other of 
the Eolian ifles —No mouth of any ancient crater in the fides of the tfland.—The appiare 
ance of a true crater found only at the funmit. Lavus in the intertor part of the ifland 

fimilar to thofe of the /hores.—Improbability that Fclicuda and dlicuda once formed a fingle 

conical mountain, the fide of which has been opencd and jeparated by the fea, as M. Dolo- 
mieu has fuppofed.—Reafons for belicving that each was originally a feparate ifland.— 
Thefe two iflands no longer manifejt any figns of actual fire.—The filence of the ancients 
relative to their fiery eruptions, a proof that they muft have long ceafed to burn. 


ON the 13th of Odtober, at fun-rife, I left Felicuda, in a {mall bark, with four rowers, 
which was fteered by the parifh-prieft of Felicuda, who had the character of a fkilful 
feaman. We failed before a moderate eaft wind: the fky was clear, the fea fmooth, 
and we flattered ourlelves we fhould foon reach the place of our deftination, as the dif- 
tance betwecn thefe two fmall iflands is not more than ten miles. But fcarcely were 
we half way, when the wind began to increafe fo that we were obliged to reef our fail, 
which it was dangerous to carry full; yet {till we made more way than before; and the 
wind blowing with greater violence, and driving us rapidly towards Alicuda, from which 
we were now not far diftant, endangered our being fhipwrecked on the fhore. Bays or 
harbours are things unknown in this ifland, and our bark driving before the wind, it was 
to be feared, might foon dath again{t a fock, or run upon a fand-bank ; and we had the 
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fefs hope of being able to avoid this danger, as our failors, from unpardonable negli. 
gence, had not brought with them any anchor. 

The fea, in the mean time, ran very high; and the waves, which would not perhaps 
have given much alarm to a large fhip, were very formidable to our little veflel, which 
they broke over from fide to fide, and from ftern to prow, whirling it round with their 
violence; while the danger of being wrecked continually increafed by our approaching 
the ifland, notwithftanding all the exertions we could make with our oars to keep off it. 
Our failors, however, did not entirely abandon themfelves to defpair, but contulted whe- 
ther it would be lefs dangerous to yield to the violence of the waves, and endcavour to 
run the bark on fome fand-bank joining to the fhore ; or, avoiding the ifland, to adven- 
ture out. to fea, and commit thémfelves to the mercy of the winds. 

In this defperate fituaticn, we perceived five men haftily defcending from the emi- 
nences of Alicuda, and approaching the fhore, which they quickly reached ; when one 
of them called to usin a voice which might be diitinctly heard notwithftanding the noife 
of the waves, advifing us not to be terrified, but to endeavour to keep where we were, 
and he would exert his utimoit efforts to deliver us from the danger by which we were 
threatened. 

This perfon, as I afterwards found, was the parifh-prieft of Alicuda, who perceiving 
from a diftance the fituation in which we were, had haftened with four of the iflanders 
to give usafliftance. He had brought with him a {trong pulley, which, when fixed on 
the (hore, was to receive a rope, by means of which the vetlel might be drawn upon the 
land. But to cffect this, it was neceflary to form a kind of inclined plane on the fhore, 
along which the boat might be drawn ; which was foon done, with the fpades and fhovels 
that had been provided for the purpofe. 

We were not more than fifteen feet from the land, and by inceffantly plying our oars, 
made every effort to avoid approaching it nearer. We were obliged, at the fame time, 
continually to bale the water out of the boat, to prevent its finking ; which was the con- 
tinual employment of myfelf and my fervant, the failors being entirely occupied in ufing 
the oars. A rope.coiled up was now thrown on fhore by one of the failors, and, after 
two or three unfuccefsful attempts, caught by the perfons on the beach and pafled 
through the pulley ; while the failor drew it tight, and faitened it to the prow of the 
bark. We now committed ourfelves to the firlt wave that rolled upon the fhore; and, 
the five iflanders pulling the rope with all their force, we were drawn with the bark up 
the fhelving declivity they had made: but the: wave on its return dafhing impetuoufly 
againit the prow, drove us again into the fea; and fo violent was the fhock, that the rope 
broke, and we loft all hope of getting fate on fhore. At this unfortunate and unexr-2cted 
accident the good prieft {truck his hand again{t his forehead, from vexation and difap- 
pointment, and our con{ternation was extreme. 

We had now refolved to keep off from the ifland, and brave the fury of the winds 
and the waves in the open fea, whatever might be the event : but from this we were dif- 
fuaded by thefe iflanders, who affured us it was impoflible fo {mall and crazy a boat as 
ours fhould long refift the violence of the ftorm in the wide fea; but that it muft either 
overfet, or bilge and fink. . They advifed us rather to cealt the ifland towards the north, 
where we might poffibly find fome fmall inlet, where we might be lefs expofed to the 
waves } promiling us that they would proceed the fame way along the hore, and ailord 
us every afliftance in their power. This adviee we followed, and bearing up to the 
north, without ftanding far from the fhore, in about half an hour met with a cavity m 
a rock which, from being winding, was not much expofed to the agitation of the waves, 
lato this we happily carried our bark without damage, and Jandeg, witisthe afliftance: 

of 
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of the worthy prieft and the perfons with him, towards whom I fhall feel the warmeft 
fenfations of gratitude while life fhal! remain. He treated us when on there with the 
utmoft kindnefs and hofpitauty ; and when I had prefented to him the circular letter I 
had received from the bifhop of Lipari, (in which F was warmly recommended to the 
parifh-priefts of thofe iflands, who were requelted to furnifn me with every affiftance 
neceffary for my philofophical refearches during my f{tay,) he redoubled his civility, of- 
fering to ferve me in every manner in his power; and his whole conduct fufficicntly 
evinced the fincerity of his oflers. 

It was not yet noon by fome hours when we landed in Alicuda, but the fatigue I had 
undergone prevented my having any inclination to begin my refcarches that day; and 
the following night I flept in the bark, which had been drawn on fhore; my deliverer 
(for fo I may juftly call the good pricft of this ifland) having fent me a mattrefs and a 
coverlet to defend me from the moilture of the night, as | was too much fatigued to 
afcend to his habtiaton, which was fituated half way up the mountainous ‘ifland. He 
likewife hofpitably invited me to fhare with him the provifions ot his frugal table, and 
foine bottles of excellent malmfey of Lipari, which revived my [pirits and reftored my 
{treneth, 

T remained at Alicuda two days (the 14th and 15th of October), during which I fuffi- 
ciently gratified my curiofity, and acquired a fatisfactory knowledge of the nature of 
the ifland. The obfervation of the ancient Grecian philofopher is well known, who hav- 
ing been driven by a tempeft on the coaft of Rhodes, and with great difficulty reached 
the land, feeing certain geometrical figures traced in the fands, immediately exclaimed, 
{ perceive the veftiges of men: 1, in like manner, the moment I fet foot on the fhore of 
Alicuda and furveyed it, might have exclaimed, J/ perceive the veftigcs of fire. hefe 
were the pumices, glaffes, and enamels, which prefented themfelves to my view on the 
flirts and fides of Alicuda, and which it is unneceflury particularly to defcribe, fince they 
entirely refemble thofe of Felicuda, and are found like them mingled with tufaceous 
f{ubftances. | 

Of the two days which { allotted to my refearches in Alicuda, T fet apart the firft to 
examine its circumference by fea, the night preceding the 14th of Oétober having been 
fufficiently calm to permit me to make the circuit of it in my boat without danger. 

I fhall here, therefore, ipecity the principal produéts | difcovered during my circuit 
round the fhore of the ifland, this being the part which, more than any other, mutt in- 
tereft the philofophical naturalift. J fhall not natne the places. where I found them, 
fince two of the inhabitants who accompanied me were unable to affign any names by 
which they were known; the different parts of the fhore of the ifland having in fa& no , 
fixed names: I fhall only indicate their diftances from the place whence | [et out. 

At the diftance of forty paces from that part of the rfland which fronts the caft, we 
begin to find, as we turn towards the north, entire rocks formed of globes of a blackith 
Java, with a petrofiliceous bafe, which, though porous, is heavy from the compactnefs 
of the folid parts, which have a hitle luftre, are very hard, and in their tratures affect 
the conchoidal figure ; they move the magnetic necdle at the diftance of more than a 
line, and give fparks tolerably freely with fteel: ‘The petrofiliccous fubftance contains 
a few felt{pars, and a confiderable number of fhoerls. ‘Thefe globes of lava are of va- 
rious fizes, fome of them being a foot in diameter. ‘They arc detached, and are never 
found in {trata, but only in large accumulated heaps, | 

To what caufe can we afctibe the divifion of this lava, and its conformation in the 
manner defcribed? [ at firft imagined that its figure might be the confequence of the 
agitation of the fea, when its waters reached to a greater height; as thefe eecuulanione 
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of globes are now fome poles above its level. In fat, in my maritime excurfions round 
the other EKolianifles, and at Etna, I have frequently met occafionally with fimilar balls 
of lava, which clearly indicated that they had been rounded by being “continually rolled 
by the waves ofthe fea, in the fame manner as we find {tones rounded in rivers. Inthe 
courfe of this work I have adduced feveral examples of this kind, even among the glafles 
and enamels of Lipari, which have taken a globofe figure. Buta more careful examina- 
tion of thefe globes compelled me to change my opinion, on confidering that the pieces 
of lava that have acquired an orbicular torm from the agitation of the waters, are always: 
more or lefs fmooth on their furface; whereas thefe were rough all round—though 
their roughnefs, confifting in general of minute parts and points, mult have been worn 


away by rubbing againit “any obftacle. I obferved befides that thele globes in many 
places had a fhining and fcoriaceous appearance, extremely fimilar to that of the pieces 
of lava inceffantly thrown out by the volcano of Stromboli. I am therefore rather of 
opinion that they are pieces of lava that have been thrown out from a volcano in Ah. 
cuda, and taken a fpherical form in the air, from their great foftnefs, as fimilar pheno- 
mena may be obferved in the products of other burning mountains. 

About a mile and a half beyond the lava now defcribed, proceeding ftill towards the 
north, we find a fecond, not in globes, but in an ample current, which falls like a cata- 
ractinto the fea. It 1s ofa petrofhliceous bafe, has the colour of iron, is filiceous, or 
rather vitreousin the fracture, and full of fhoerlaceous cryftallizations. Whoever has 
feen Javas which have lately iffued from the mouth of a volcano, would imagine this of 
extremely recent date. On the furface it preierves that fhining afpect, that frefhnefs, 
which is peculiar to lavas that have not yet been expofed to the influences of the atmo- 
fphere. ‘The fpecimens of it which I detached, might be taken for that fcoria of iron 
which we find in the fhops where that metal is fabricated. I have in my poffeffion fome 
pieces of the lava which was thrown from the higheil crater of Etna in 1787, which T- 
collected on the fpot, and have deferibed elfewhere *.  ‘Phele, with refpect to the freth- 
nefs of their appearance, are not diltinguifhable from the lava of which I now fpeak. 
Yet is the latter of an antiquity beyond our knowledge, for we have no record of any 
conflagration in Alicuda fince hiltory has been written. I have chofen to fpeak more 
at length on this peculiar property of the prefent lava, to prove, or rather to confirm 
what Lhave already proved, how unceriain are all conclufions relative to the greater or 
lefs antiquity of lavas, derived from the more or lefs fenfible degree of dccompofition 
which they manifeft. Such conclufions may be well founded, when the lavas are of the 
fame nature, and affected by the fame intrinfic circumftances ; fince then thofe of a 
more ancient date mult be moft changed by time: but where their nature and qualities 
‘are different, one lava may be confiderably altered in a few years, and even reduced to 
an earth, while another fhall remain for aves perfectly preferved, and in the fame ftate 
in which it was thrown out of the firc, of which the lava now defcribed is an evident 
example, 

At the diftance of another full mile from the place whence I took my departure, the 
mountainous coaft of the ifland becomes fomewhat more level; and on this plain arile 
detached maffes of porphyry, which fhew no figns of having been touched, much Icls 
fuled, by the fire. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, of the colour of brick, affords fparks 
with iteel, and is extremely compact, and without pores, except a few fuperficial vacul- 
ties, coated with a thin white cru‘t of carbonate of lime, fometimes ftudded with cryl- 
tals of the fame kind. hefe iinall geodes, which have been produced without doubt 
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by filtration, are decompofed i in a few moments by the nitric acid, and diffolve with a 

Rrong effervefcence.. This porphyry, 1 in its hardnefs, polifh, and luttre, i is not inferior 

to the Egyptian. Befides fhoerls, it contains numerous cubical lamellar felt{pars, of a 
chan geable whitenels. 

When expofed to the furnace for a iy hours it becomes black, and after a longer 
time fufes into a black, compact, and very fmooth enamel, which fets in motion the mag- 
netic needle, though it produced no fuch effet when it was porphyry. ‘The ee 
remain entire. 

In this part of my circuit round Alicuda I have defcribed two kinds of lavas, the one 
found in detached clobes, and the other in a current; which, however, from the iden- 
tity of their nature, may be confidered as one only ; both having for their bale the pe- 
trofilex, and containing fhoer]s and feltfpars: they are therefore both porphyritic. And 
as the rock laft deferibed is a porphyry with a petrofiliceous bafe, it appears that they 

allthree derive their origin from one common matrix, except that one portion of it has 
been fubjected to fufion, and the other remained untouched. | 

A little beyond the plain above mentioned appear fome tufas, which covera long and 
fteep declivity defcending into the fea, and beyond the tufas we again meet with lavas 
forming broad currents. Vhefe lavas have the horn-itone for their bafe and their ex- 
ternal characteriftics are the following : 

They are light, extremely porous, and therefore cafily penetrable by water; they 
with dificulty give fparks with ftecl, which breaks off fray ements at every {troke, They 
feel rough under the finger, and emit an argillaceous odour. They contain numerous 
foltfpars, which are confpicuous from their whitenefs, on a dark red ground approaching 
toa black. Some fhew a degree of calcination which they have fuffered in the fire, and 
are in confequence cafily crumbled. Others have fuffercd no injury; and the differ- 
ence obfervable in them is rather to be afcribed to the difference o: the nature of the: 
feltfpars, than to their having fuflcred a greater degree of heat, the lava in which they 
ave both incorporated appearing to have been equally affected by that agent. 

Alicuda is about fix miles in circuit, and I have as yet made the tour of only the one 
half, Oa completing it, however, 1 only met with lavas of the fame kind with thofe 
already deleribed, diverfificd bya few varieties that do not merit a particular defcription. 

I have given fome faint iketches of the appearance of the lavas in fome parts of this 
Hand ; but it would be impoffible for me to give an adequate idea of the fearful wild. 
nefS of the feenes which prefent themfelves to the eye for two-thirds of this circuit. 
Amon all the volcanized places I have vifited, | have yet feen none fo convulled by 
fubterrancan fires, fo torn and fhattcred, and (0 filled with accumulated ruins by the 
devatations of time and the fea. 

In fone places we f as ® lava extending for feveral hundred paces, which has been 
broken by the waves in fuch a manner as to form a rock furrounded by the water, 
abounding i in craggy Cc clits and precipices of a fearful height. 

In others the lava de Ycends perpendicularly from the moft elevated fummuit of aii 
mountain, and buries ntelf in the water, furrounded on the fides by projecting crags, 
and huge overhanging ftones, which threaten every moment to thunder down | ito the 
dc ep. 
eas the lavas do not form one continued body, but are compofed of detached and 
loote glabes, particularly dangerous to thefe who may attempt to afcend the mountain, 
aK they roll from under and put in motion a great number of others, thus producing a 
i e tony current. Lyon the large falcons 3, Which frequent the I higheft funvmits 

» th’s DN if they chance to alight on thefe heaps of round loofe Lone ss, will often, 
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as I have myfelf feen, by moving one put others in motion, till bird and ftones fall all 
together headlong into the fea. | 

In another place lavas are found, not of one'kind alone, but a confufed mixture of 
feveral, piled in diforder one on another to a prodigious height; and in many of them 
there is no part which does not threaten immediate fall and ruin. 

Through the midft, however, of thefe mifhapen rocks and horrid precipices are 
formed, I will not fay roads or paths, but narrow winding gutters, by which we may. 
afcend toa certain height; and through thefe I took my way, when from time to time 
I landed from my boat and went in fearch of the lavas [ have defcribed, and examined 
them on the fpot. I was obliged, however, to advance with the greateft caution, as to 
have made a fingle falfe ftep would have been to have fallen headlong down a precipice. 
I could not but recollect the lines of Dante, in which he defcribes the laborious paffage 
over the horrid crags and precipices of one of the abyfles of his hell: 


‘¢ EF profequendo la folinga via 
Ira le fchegge, e tra rocchi de lo {coglio, 
Lo pie fenza la man non fi {pedia.” 


“And flill along the folitary way, 
Proceeding over rocks and precipices, 
‘The foot without the hand ao progrefs made.” 


And though the fatigue in again defcending to the fea might be lefs, the danger was 
equal, if not greater, from the unftable and flippery nature of thefe deceitful places. 

Having completed the circuit of the fhores of Alicuda on the fourteenth of October, 
I appropriated the next day to the examination of the interior part of the ifland. I 
could, however, only make my refearches in the part which fronts the eaft and fouth- 
eaft ; the remainder being inacceflible from the dreadful crags and precipices already 
mentioned. 

When feen from the fea, on the fouth-eaft fide, at the diftance of two or three miles, 
this ifland has the appearance of an obtufe cone, but with a confiderable incavation on 
one fide. ‘(his incavation has no refemblance to a crater, and ona nearer examination 
we find it is only a lower part of the mountain. In fact, we perceive no marks of the 
inouths of ancient volcanos in the whole circuit of Alicuda; either becaufe they have 
never exifted there, or becaufe all traces of them have been effaced by time or fome 
other deftructive agent. I have difcovered the appearances of a true crater no where 
but in the highelt part of the ifland, where there is a hollow, not very deep indeed, but 
about half a mile in circumference ; and IJ incline to believe it to have been a crater, 
from finding there a group of lava diverging as from a centre over the body of the 
ifland. | 

I examined the lavas which cover the fides of this mountainous ifland, at leaft where 
I could reach them without danger, in the fame manner thatI did thofe which form the 
bafe or fhore of it. I fhall not defcribe them particularly, as it appears unneceflary, 
they generally having the petrofilex or horn-ftone for their bafe, and abounding more or 
lefs, as ufual, in feltfpars. ‘Their external furface is covered with a yellowifh and friable 
coating, originating in a beginning decompofition. ‘The deep fractures which we find 
in many parts of them enabled me to perceive that they muft have flowed at different 
periods, forming beds or {trata one above the other, as is frequently obferved in other. 
volcanized countries. 

‘M. Dolomieu was of opinion that ‘ Felicuda and Alicuda had once formed a fingle 
conical mountain, which had been opened and feparated on one fide,” = 
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This is certainly not impoffible, but IT mutt fay it appears to me extremely improbable, 
{f the fea, or any other violent agent, had divided this ‘conical mountair into two parts, 
it is difficult to conceive that no record or tradition fhould remain of this convulfive fe- 
paration. On the contrary, when J attentively examine and confider thefe two iflands, 
they have every appearance of being each a diftinét ifland, like Stromboli, Saline, and 
theothers. Both likewife have on their higheft fummits the veftiges of their primitive 
crater, that is, of that which bv its eructations has given birth to its refpective ifland, 
The lavas likewife which have flowed from thefe fummits, as from central points, and 
enlarge and extend as they take their courfe down the fides of the mountain towards 
the fea, feem clearly to prove that each was a complete ifland in itfelf; nor can I doubt 
but the French naturalift, had he vifited thefe iflands themfelves, would have been of my 
opinion. He only viewed them frem the higheft art of Saline, that is, at the diftance 
of five-and-twenty miles from Melicuda, and five-and-thirty from Alicuda. At that dif 
tance they feem very near to cach other; fo that M. Dolomieu, judging from appear- 
ance, fuppofes Ielicuda to be only five miles from Alicuda, though it is in reality twice: 
that number. As therefore at Saline they appear to be fo little diftant from each other, 
nothing was more cafy than to imagine that they once formed a fingle mountain, which, 
either by carthquakes, the violence of the fea, or fome other unknown caufe, had been 

broken and divided into two parts, an arm of the fea taking poffeflion of the interme- 
diate {pace. 

From the fummit of Saline he kkewife eflimated Alicuda to be only twenty miles from 
Cefalu, on the coaft of Sicily ; and, in fact, when I was on the fame eminence, thele two 
places appeared to me to be very near, and Felicuda feemed almoft to join to Alicuda ; 
yet itis certain that the diftance between Alicuda and Cefalu excceds five-and-forty 
miles. It is well known that this optical illufion takes place with refpect to any object 
feen at a diftance, either by land or water. Nothing happens more frequently to the 
traveller than to find that two rocks, mountains, or buildings, which when viewed at a 
diftance he had imagined to be extremely near to each other, and almoft to touch, are 
mn faét feparated by an interval of feveral miles. 

‘The volcanic materials of Felicuda, as has been already feen in the preceding chapter, 
confift of lavas with a horn-{ftone bafe, fhoerl, and feltipar; not to mention pumices, 
tufas, and glaffes. The latter three produéts are likewife found in Alicuda, but the 
greater part of the Javas have the petrofilex for their bafe. 

Notwithftanding thefe two iflands exhibit indubitable characters of fire, no figns of it 
in a ftate of activity are at prefent to be feen. It may indeed be conjectured that fome 
remains ftill exift in the internal parts of Felicuda, from a warm {pring, emitting the 
fmell of fulphur, which iffues from the northérn fide of a rock, a little above the level 
of the fea. . | 7 

I fhall here collect the notices that have been left us by the ancients relative to Feli- 
cuda and Alicuda, as they are extremely few and brief. We know that their names 
were Phenicufa and Ericufa (@oivimovea and Egixovea), which are faid to have the following 
derivation: Ariftotle, {peaking of Phenicufa, or Felicuda, as it is at prefent called, 
fays, ‘* it received shat name from its abounding in palm-trees”—~goiw, in the genitive 
goivinos, being the name of that tree in Greek *. Ericufa, or Alicuda, we are told by 
the author of the epitome of Stephanus, was fo named from the erica or heath, which 
there grows plentifully t. Strabo likewife informs us that thefe two iflands derive their 
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names from plants*. At prefent, however, though heath is not wanting in Alicuda, 
Felicuda does not aflord a fingle palm-tree, nor is there one to be found in any of the 
Eolian ifles. | 

But neither the above-cited authors, nor any other ancient writers, make the leaft 
mention of any conflagrations in thefe two iflands ; probably becaufe, though in their 
time, Stromboli, Vulcano, and even Lipari threw out fire, Felicuda and Alicuda, as we 
have feen was the cale with Didyma and Euonimus, were entirely extinguifhed. 


CHAP. XIX. — opserVATIONS WHICH HAVE AN IMMEDIATE RELATION WITH 
THE VOILCANIZATION OF THE EOLIAN ISLES. ——ENQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE 
ORIGIN OF BASALTES. 


Methods and inftruments proper to raife ftony bodies from the bottom of the fea furrounding 
the Eolian ifles—_The bottom of the channels between Vulcano, Lipari, and Saline, en- 
tircly voleanic.—The fame obfervable of the roots of the Eolian ifles below the water.— 
Gravel and volcante fand in the channel that divides Panaria from Liparim—The rocks 
in the middle of the channels between Saline and Felicuda, and between Felicuda and Ali- 
cuda, analogous to thofe of the fame iflands, but probably primordial.—Decifive proofs 
deduced from thefe obfervations, that thc fhoerls and cryftallized felt/pars of the lavas have 
not becn taken up by them whenin a fluid ftate, nor formed within them at the time of 
their congelation.—Confrmation of thefe proofs.—The Eolian ifles placed in a direé line 
from eajl to weft.—A _frmilar direction obfervable in fome tflands and volcanic mountains 
in other countrics.—Not improbable that all the eight Eohian ifles were formed at the fame 
time, and perhaps very fuddenly, with refpedl at leapt to their firft rudiments.—Explana- 
tion of the caufe why iflands and burning mountains are Jomctimes produced difpofed in a 
right line.— Materials of the Eolian ifles for the nioft part porphyritic.—Analyfis made by 
the author, proving that the red leyptian porphyries have not for their bafe the petrofilex, 
but rather the born-ftone.—Enquiry whether the vitrifications found in fuch prodigious 
quantities at Vulcano and Lipari, are found in fimilar quantities in any other volcanic coun- 
tries. —Uncertainty of this from the want of accurate mineralogical defcriptions of the 
greater part of volcanos. —The accounts given of them ufuaily general and wonderful, but 
little inftructive.—Volcanic glafs found in Iceland, but by no means in_fufficient quantities 
to form niountains.—No notices of vitrifcations in the valcanos of the iands of erro, nor 
in thofe of Norway and Lapland.—Liitle or no glafs in the volcanized countries of Ger- 
many and Hungary.— Nor in ihe extinguifhed velcanos of France.——The quantity of vitrifie 
cations at Vefuvius,and Jeveral other parts of the Neapolitan territory, morc confiderable. 
—Scarcely any at Mount Etna, or the volcanic mountains of Paduaoa—A more extenfive 
tract of pumices found perbups in no part of [arope than in the ifland cf Santorinc—This 
i/land, however, affords no gla/s.—Great fearcity of vitrifications in the three other quare 
ters of the globe.—Conclufion: that Vulcano and Lipari offer a greater abundance of glafes 
than any other voleanized part of the world ; but that Santorine exceeds them in the quane 
tity of pumices.—Enquiries relative to this fearcity of vitrificatiqns in volcanes, sehther 
burning or extinEt.—It feems to proceed lefs from the quality of the ftones a€ted on by the 
volcanic fire, than from the inefficacy of that agc&at to produce vitrification. A fuccefrsly 
Stronger degree of heat requifite for a flone to pafs from the fate of lava into pumice, and 
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Jrom that of pumice into perfect glafs.— Elucidation of the caufe why fome volcanos produce 
pumices, but not glaffis. —Lhe formation of pumices hitherto not attainable in our furnaces. 
=~ Black the natural colour of pumices, which.are rendered white by external caufes. 
Enquiries relative to bafaltes.—Thefe originate in the humid way, when the word bafalt is 
“underftood in the fenfe in which it was ufed by the ancients.— The columnar fiones which, 
from their prifmatic configuration, refemble the bafaltes of the ancients, originate according to 
circumfiances in the humid or the dry way.— Proofs of their origin in the dry way in Vuleano 
and Felicuda.— Nature, in the fuffil kingdom, produces eryfials as well by the dry way as 
by the humid. —This exemplified in the generation of bafaltes.—An abufe of analogy to cons 
— clude from it one common origin of bafaltes.—When examined detached, they frequently 
bear no peculiar character of their origin, which muft be determined from local circume 
frances. —Enquiry whether bafaltiform lavas have become fuch by a fudden conden/fation 
within the fca.— Proof which fhew, firft, that many bafaltiform lavas have affumed this 
Syminetrical configuration on coagulation in the waters of the fea; fccondly, that in others 
it has taken place only by congelation tn the air ; thirdly, that very numerous lavas bave 
proved refractory to this figure, both within the fea and in the air.—The property of af- 
fuming a prifmatic figure appears in many lavas not to depend on their being of a particular 
Species, nor on their compactnefs and folidity, but on extrinfic and adventitious circum 
frances. —Thefe circumftances indicated, with an explanation in what manner, according 
bo their prefence or abfence, lavas frequently affume a prifmatic form in the air, while 
others remain irregular within the fea. 


THE form, fize, and ftru€ture of the Folian ifles, the different materials of which 
they are compofed, and the primordial rocks from which thefe are derived ; the fires 
which {till burn in fome, and the phenomena and changes which accompany them; with 
the comparifon between the prefent conflagrations and thofe of ancient times, conftitute 
the principal objects to be confidered in writing the volcanic hiftory of fuch a country. 
And though we have already employed nine chapters on thefe fubjects, we conceive the 
candid reader will not accufe us of extreme prolixity; both becaufe we have had to treat of 
feven iflands, and becaufe our object was to write the lithology of this ancient and cele- 
brated country. The prefent chapter, we flatter ourfelves, will, in like manner, be ac- 
ceptable to the enquiring naturalilt, as it contains various obfervations and reflections 
which have a direét and immediate relation to the deflagrations of the Eolian ifles. 

We have already obferved and defcribed thefe iflands from the fummit to the bafc, 
which buries itfelf in the waters of the fea. But it was impoffible to examine their in- 
ternal part in the fame manner as the external; though the importance of fuch an exa- 
mination merited that every effort in our power fhould be exerted to effect it. It would 
be equally interefting and inflru¢tive to afcertain the nature of the bottom in thofe tracts 
of fea which furround thefe iflands, and feparate them one from the other. I fhall 
therefore here relate what 1 obferved with refpect to this fubjcct, and defcribe the me- 
thods and inftruments to which [ had recourfe to make my obfervations. 

Where the depth was not great, I found extremely ufetul the large tongs, mentioned 
by Donati®*, furnifhed with {trong pincers, fixed to one or more bars, which by means 
of a rope may be clofed or opened at pleafure, and thus take hold of and bring up any 
fub(tances from the bottom. But where the water was deep, I found it more conve- 
nient to'employ one of thofe nets which fifhermen ufe to envelop, and tear from the 
rocks, coral and other fubaqueous bodies. Thefe nets I eafily procyred, as coral is fifhed 
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upon thefe coalts; of which fithery I fhall treat further in a fubfequent part of this 


work, ; 

Employing, therefore, thefe two inftruments, the following was the refylt of my ob. 
fervations, which were not made on pieces that lay detached on the bottom, but on fuch 
as formed a continued whole with it, as was evident from the recent appearance of the 
fra@tures where they were broken off. 

In the channels which divide Vulcano from Lipari, and Lipari from Saline, the bot- 
tom is entirely volcanic, and affords produéts of the fame fpecies with the two fhores, 
The fame is obfervable of .the foot of the iflands, which foot in fome fituations defcends 
perpendicularly ; but in gthers has a confiderable declivity, and thus enlarges the cir- 
cuit of the ifland. ‘The pieces of lava which I was here able to detach, did not differ 
from thofe of the fhore, which I have already defcribed. : 

Bur at a greater diftance between ifland and ifland this was not the cafe. I mademy 
experiments in three different places. ‘he firft was between Lipari and Panaria; but 
here, the water being very deep, I did not fucceed in my attempts to bring up any {tony 
body from the bed of the fea, but only teftaccous and cruftaceous animals alive or dead 
enveloped in fand and gravel, and forming a fpecies of cruft more or lefs thick. The 
fand and gravel, it is to be obferved, were volcanic. 

The fecond place in which I made this experiment was between Saline and Felicuda, 
and the third between Felicuda and Alicuda, in both initances, at the point of greateft 
diftance as nearly as the eye could meafure, between the two iflands. In each of thefe 
fituations, befides drawing up from the bottom portions of the before-mentioned cruft, 
I likewife obtained feveral {tony fragments, which, from the great force it required to 
feparate them, and the recent appearance of their fra€tures, evidently had an immediate 
communication with the folid and rocky bottom. The whole number of thefe fragments, 
great and {mall, was eleven: of which four were brought up between Felicuda and Ali- 
cuda, and feven between Saline and Felicuda. ‘The bafe of five * of them was a petro- 
filex almoft opake, affording fparks with fteel, compact, of a grain little fealy, but fino; 
the colour of two of thele pieces was a lightifh blue, and that of the three others a grey, 
‘The bafe of the feven other pieces was a dark green horn-{tone moderately hard, None 
of them differed in their bafe, and fhoerlaceous and feltfpathofe cryftallizations, trom 
feveral volcanic lavas of the Eolian ifles. 

‘thefe eleven pieces, however, excited in me a ftrong fufpicion that the rocks from 
which they were detached had not been expofed to the action of fire. ‘lhe particles of 
the petrofilex in them were more clofely united, had greater hardnefs, and a more fili- 
ceous appearance, than in the fame {tone of thofe iflands, which has been fubjeéted to 
fufion. In like manner, the lavas, of a horn-ftone bafe ufually have fomewhat of a 
fibrous nature, and a thinnefs m their texture which ts not feen in the {tone of the fame 
kind. ‘lhefe two rocks, therefore, appeared to me to be in their natural {tate. 

I confider thefe experiments as very in{trudtive with regard to the origin and forma. 
tion of thefe iflands. We may conclude from them: Virlt, ‘hat the part of the iflands 
which is buried under the waters of the fea, has fuffered the action of the fire in the 
fame manner with that which is expofed to the eye of the obferver. Secondly, Vhat 
Vulcano, Lipari, and Saline form one continued group of volcanized fubltances, which, 
at firft, might probably have one common centyal conflagration that dividing into three 
branches, and affording a paflage to three difting mouths, gave birth to three iflands, 


* The author mult here have committed fome miltake, as he, immediately before faid the whole number 
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which conflagration, bv fubaltern and fucceflive ramifications, and ejections of new 
matters, afterwards increafed in extent. No fenfible remains, indeed, of fuch a fire 
are at prefent difcoverable in the internal parts of Saline, nor are any obfervable in Li- 
pari, its whole efficacy appearing to be confined to Vulcano. Thirdly, That Alicuda, 
Felicuda, and Saline do not appear to have any volcanic communication with each other, 
at lcaft in the parts that form the bed of the fea, which feparates thefe three iflands 
from each other; fince thofe parts, as far as the eye can perceive, fhew no figns of the 
action of fire. Jourthly, That thefe three iflands, and perhaps likewife Stromboli, are 
fituated in the vicinity of analogous but primitive rocks the perfect refemblance of the 
fhoerls and feltipars in thefe rocks, both in thofe that have fuffered change from the 
fire and thofe that have not, is a demonftration that thefe cryftallizations have not been 
taken up by the lavas when they flowed in currents nor formed in them at the time of 
their congelation, 

From the very beginning of this work, I have adduced facts of the fame nature, 
which I have the fatisfaction to confirm by the prefent; and which become of the 
greater importance, as [ have lately read that a naturalift of eminence inclines to be- 
heve that the fhoerls of lavas are formed when the latter condenfe and become cold, 
becaufe then the homoveneous molecules feparate from the heterogencous, and unite 
by affinity in {mall cryftallized mafles. This ingenious theory is not only contradicted 
by the obfervation made above, but appears to me not to accord with the ufual opera. 
tions of Nature. Were it well founded, I can perceive no reafon why the fhoerls in 
lavas fhould not re-appear after they have been fufed within them in the furnace, and 
being removed into a cold place, have acquired their former hardnefs. But though 
1 made-experimcents with fire on fome thoufands of pieces of lava, not one of them re- 
produced its thoerls, though many were continued a long time ina ftate of fufion, and 
afterwards fuffered quietly and flowly to cool and confolidate; which two circumftances 
are known to fayour the formation of cryftallizations. Shoerls were indeed fometimes 
found in the lavas, after fufion, when cooled and hardened; but thefe had proved re- 
fractory to the fire, as appeared on expofing them again to the furnace detached from 
the lava. 

The cleven pieces of primordial rock broken from the bottom, exhibited in the fur. 
nace the fame changes with their congenerous lavas expofed to the fame fire: the felt- 
ipars, however, remained refractory. 

The Lipari iflands extend in a right line from eaft to welt the diltance of about fifty 
aniles, cxcept that Vulcano makes a fmail angle. Stromboli is the firft to the eaft, and 
Alicuda the lalt to the weft. This is not the only inftance of volcanos having produced 
iflands, or rathcr mountains, arranged in a rectilinear direction. We find an example 
af this in the Moluccas, which are the produce of fubterranean fires, and placed one 
beyond the other ina right line. When, in 17¢7, a new ifland was thrown up bya 
fubmarine volcano, in the Archipelago, near Santorine, other finall lands arofe from 
the fea near it, to the number of feventeen ina right line, forming, as it were, a long 
chain of black and dark rocks, which wifibly increaicd ta dimenhons and height, and, 
approaching each cther, at length united, and, joining that which firft arofe from the 
water, formed one fingle ifland *. 

Another memorable inflance of this direction of volcanic mountains (for iflands are 
in fact only mountains buried in part under water) is the production of foven leffer 
mouniains by the cruption of Vefuyius in i765; the account of the formation of which, 
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as it may throw fome light on thag of the Eolian ifles, I hall here give, from the accu- 
rate relation of Profeflor Bottis, an ocular witnefs, 

After repeated concuffions of the earth, which were felt fifteen miles round Vefuvius,, 
the fides of the fiery mountain opened in the territoryof the Torre del Greco, and fif- 
teen volcanos appeared, ¢izht of which were foon stier cevered by a torrent of lava, 
which ruthed from one of them ; the other feven remaining entire, and inceffantly cjecting 
from their mouths vaft quantities of ignited fubftances, which, falling almoft perpen. 
dicularly around the volcanos, produced, in the fhort fpace of ten days, feven fmall 
mountains, of various heights, difpcfed in aright ine. During thefe ejections, the 
noife which accompanied them fometimes refembled that of violent thunder, and at 
others the difcharge of a number of cannons. Several of the burning ftones, even the 
largeft, were thrown to the height of nine hundred and fixty feet, and fome fell at a 
confiderable diflance from the mouth whence they were thrown. Thefe erudctations. 
fhook all the neighbouring country, and the roarings of the mountain were dreadful 
to the inhabitants. After the tenth day the eruptions ceafed, and the newly-formed. 
mountains, gradually cooling, permitted a nearer approach; when fome were found to 
have at their fummit a cavity refembling an inverted funncl, and others a fimple hollow 
of greater or lefs depth. 

The production of the Eolian ifles being anterior to the records of hiftory, we know 
not whether this took place at one time, or in different periods. The relation, however, 
juft cited, of the origin of the feven Vefuvian mountains clearly proves the poffibility of 
their being produced at the fame time. It alfo proves, that the whole eight might be 
formed in no long fpace of time, with refpect at leaft to their firft rudiments, it having 
been feen that they have received fucceflive additions. | 

We alfo evidently perceive that the inflammable fubftances generative of the Mo- 
luccas in Afia, of the chain of iflands at Santorine, of the Vefuvian mountains above 
defcribed, and of the Eolian ifles, have formed a direct fubterranean zone incomparably: 
longer than broad. ‘This phenomenon may be explained by recurring to the clefts and 
fiffures perpendicular to the horizon, exifting in many places within the earth, as well in 
{oft fubitances as in the more durable and folid ; within which clefts fhould fubftances 
proper for the produétion of volcanos be found in abundance, and become inflamed, 
in feparate heaps, burning mountains would arife, in a direé& line, and more or lefs. 
large, according to the quantity of the ejected matters. 

From the particular defcriptions of the iflands of Lipari, we have feen that the com- 
buftible fubftances which have produced them have fometimes been contained within 
granite, as at Panaria and Bafiluzzo, but for the moft part within rocks which have for 
their bafe the petrofilex, the horn-ftone, and the feltfpar. It likewife appears, from the 
obfervations made at Stromboli, that, even there thefe burning fubftances have their 
feat in the horn-ftone rock, though, from the fize of the ifland they have produced, 
they mult undoubtedly be buried at an immenfe depth. If we would fimplify the facts 
relative to the materials of all thefe iflands, we fhall find that they are for the greater 
part porphyritic ; as are likewife fome of thofe fubmarine tracts, apparently not touched 
by the fire, and placed among them, as has been fhewn above 

When I compared the effeéts of the furnace on volcanized porphyritic rocks with 
thofe it produces on the natural, 1 mentioned jffome red Egyptian porphyries, the bale 
of which I believed to be horn-ftone rather than petrofilex, relying on the analyfes of 
Bayen, as related by Delametherie, of an Egyptian porphyry of the fame colour, and. 


* See the Note at page 82, Chap. XI. in which I have fpoken of the efintial characterg of porphyry. 
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fimilar to thofe on which I made my experiments *. But not having then been able 
to analyfe them from want of time, I determined to do it afterwards, and give an ac- 
count of the refult, in another part of this work, when I fhould again have occafion to 
fpeak of this fpecies of volcanic rock. 1 fhall here give this analyfis, which affords a 
confirmation that the bafe of thefe porphyries is not petrofilex, as they contain mag- 
nefia, which is not found in that ftone. IT’rom this circumftance, and the nature of 
their conftituent principles, their bafe ought rather to be called a horn-{ton , of the na- 
ture of which it at lealt participates. ‘This analytical obfervation is likewife here very 
opportune, as it isan additional proof that I have properly called porphyritic the lavas 
with a horn {lone bafe, and containing felt{pars, which are fo numerous in thefe iflands. . 

The red Egyptian porphyries which I analyfed are of two f{pecies: the firft has been 
already delicribed ; the fecond differs only in its colour being of a lefs lively red, and 
in the abundance of its feltfpars. It is evident, that to render this experiment accu- 
rate the fubitance of thefe two {tones fhould be firlt freed from the fhoerls and feltfpars 
which they contain. 


Firft Species. 
Silex, fomewhat reddifh - 80 
Alumine - - 


ir 7 
J.ime - - 3 
Magnefia - -~ 2 
Iron - - 6 
Second Species. 
Silex - - 8 
Alumine : - 74 
Lime - - 4 
Magnefia - - 2 
Iron - - 4} 


Befides the porphynitic lavas with which the Eolian ifles abound, we have feen that 
they contain great quantities of tufas; and that Stromboli is diftinguifhed from the other 
iflands not only by its volcano, but by the beautiful fpecular iron it affords; and Lipari 
by its chryfolites and zeolites, but ftill more by the prodigious quantities of pumices and 
glafles which it contains. I cannot, indeed, reflect on thofe enormous maffes of vitri- 
fications, without renewed wonder ; which has been ftill more increafed by the difcovery, 
by means of the forceps and coral net, that thele vitrifications are continued from Li- 
pari, till they join thofe of Vulcano, which en the north and north-caft fide abounds in 
pumices, and enamels, ani glaffes. The vitreous fubftances, therefore, of this ifland, 
and thofe of Lipari, which, as has been faid, occupy about two-thirds of the latter, 
compofe an accumulation of glafs, not Jefs than fifteen miles in circuit. It is impoflible 
to attend to this {tupendous phenomenon without feeling our curiofity excited to know 
whether it be peculiar to thefe iflands, or found likewife in other volcanized countries, 
But fatisfactorily to anfwer fuch a queftion, it would be requifite that we fhould be ac. 
quainted with the volcanic mineralogy of all the volcanos in the world; not only thofe 
at prefent burning, but thofe extinguifhed, which are infinitely more numerous; in the 
fame manner as we are with that of Vivarats and Velay, the iflands of Ponzo, Vefu. 
vius, Etna, the Eolian ifles, and the mountains of Old-Brifach, by the labours of Fau- 
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jas, Gioeni, Dolomicu, Dietrich, and myfelf. Of fuch a mineralogy, however, we 
are entirely deftitute. The greater part of thofe who, either by chance, or from curio- 
fity, have viewed burning volcanos, have only defcribed in their relations the moft com- 
mon and general phenomena, lefs adapted to increafe the knowledge than to amufe 
the imagination of their readers, and excite their wonder.—Shocks and undulations of 
the earth; the fea in commotion, and raging without a tempelt; here eetiring and 
leaving its fhores dry, and their inundating valt tracts of land; fubterrancan thunders, 
and roarings in the air above; the fun diflappearing in thick darknefs at noon; whirly 
winds of fmoke, afhes, and flame, burftine from the yawning gulf; burning ftones 
hurled towards heaven, and falling in a fiery hail; torrents and rivers of liquid lava, 
fulphur and bitumen, pouring down on the valleys below, and carrying terror, defola- 
tion, and death; iflands, now fuddenly-produced by fubmarine eruCations, and now 
torn from their foundations, and fwallowed up by earthquakes; thefe compofe the ufual 
defcriptions of volcanos, which, though they may not be ufelefs when the facts are faith- 
fully {tated, and not magnified by the imagination of the narrator; yet they commonly 
want one effential requifite; that is, lithological defcriptions of the bodies ejected by 
thefe burning mountains. As glafs and pumices, however, are known even to thofe 
who are unacquainted with this part of natural fcience, we may, with certainty, or at 
lealt, with the ftrongeft probability, conclude, that they are produced by the volcanos in 
the defcriptions of which we find them exprefsly mentioned as making a part of the 
ejected matters, and that they are not produced when not mentioned. Thus in Iceland, 
the greater part of which Iccland is only an accumulation of volcanos either extinct or 
active, it is certain, from the accounts of travellers, that numerous elaffes are found to 
which the name of Icelandic agate has improperly been given, only becaule they have 
the luftre and beauty of that ftone. ‘he prefent eruptions of this ifland, likewile, not 
unfrequently contain pumices; but no perfon has ever afferted that there are entire 
mountains of thefe ftones, or of glafles. 

The ilands of Ferro are confidered as volcanic, and produce the famous zeolites, 
mixed, as it is faid, with lava; but as yet we know nothing more of them. The mi- 
nute account of each of thele feventeen iflands publithed by Jacobfon Debes, in which 
no mention 1s made of the vitrifications, authorizes us to conclude they do not exilt there. 

Norway and Lapland have their volcanos, which from time to time burft forth in 
fearful eruptions according to the accounts of Pennant and others, who, however, give 
us no further information. 

Leaving thefe cold regions, and pafling to Germany and Hungary, we find fome 
tracts of thefe countries that have likewife been fubjected to fubterranean conflagrations, 
which, however, have produced no vitrifications, or fcarcely any. “ I have fought in 
vain the black agate of Iceland, and the true pumice,” fays the above cited Baron 
Dietrich, in his long and circumttantial Memoir relative to the volcanos near Old- 
Briiach. | 

Proceeding to a milder climate, and approaching nearer to our own country, we 
find that the extin@ volcanos of France atlord no pumices or glafles ; which affertion 
I can make on the authority of M. Faujas, whe has written fo well concerning thei, 
than which one more unqueftionable cannot be adduced. __ 

It is not the fame with Italy ; the country in which fire has principally extended tts 
empire. The Neapolitan territory peculiarly abeunds in pumiccs, enamels, and glafles, 
as appears in the iflands of Ponza, at Herculaneum, Pompeti, Mileno, Monte Nuovo, 
the Rock of Burnt Stones, Procida, Ifchia, and the valley of Metelona *. Even in our 
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times Vefuvius has ejeted fimilar bodies; but, with refpect to Etna, its fires rarely 
produce the fli-htefl vitrification. 

The only place in Europe, which, in the abundance of its pumices, can equal, or 
perhaps furpafs Lipari, is the ifland Santorine. On this fubje€t we may confult 
‘Vhevenot and ‘Tournefort, two intelligent travellers, who at different periods examined 
this ifland, which has not hitherto, to my knowledge, been confidered by volcanifts in 
this point of view. . 
* The former, who vifited Santorine in 1655, obferves, that ** many of the inhabi- 
tants live in caves made under the earth, which is extremely light, and eafily dug into, 
as it confilts entirely of pumices.”” He afterwards relates a fact, which has a particular 
relation to our prefent fubdject, fince it teaches us im what manner thefe light ftones 
may be thrown up, immediately by the fea, in volcanic eruptions. Lis account is as 
follows : 

“< About eighteen years ago, on a Sunday nicht, a violent noife began to be heard in 
the port of Santorine, which was likewile heard even to Chios, diftant more than two 
hurdred miles, and was thought to be occalioned by the Venetian flect having engaged 
the Turks; in confequence of which great’ numbers of people got upon the higheft 
places early in the morning to be fpectators of the battle; and I remember the Reverend 
Father Bernardo, a venerable man, pertectly deferving credit, told me he was one 
aniong the number of thofe who were fo deceived, imagining they heard a violent can- 
nonade. ‘They could however fee nothing. In fact, this noife was caufed by a fire 
kindled in the earth, under the harbour, the effect of which was, that from the morn- 
ing to the evening a valt quantity of pumices rofe from the bottom of the fea, with fuch 
violence and noile as to refemble repeated difcharges of cannon, and fo mfected the air 
that feveral perfons died at Santorine, and many lolt drei tight, which they did not 
recover till fome days after. ‘This infection extended as far as the noife which had pre- 
ceded it had been heard; fince not only in this ifland, but at Chios and Smyrna, all the 
filver became red, whether kept in coffers or in the pocket 3 and the religious who re- 
fided there told me that all their chalices became red. After fome days the infection 
ceafed, and the filver returncd to its former colour. 

‘« ‘The pumices which were thrown up covered the Archipelago in fuch a manner, 
that for fome time, when certain winds prevailed, the harbours were fo blocked with 
them, that not even the fmalleft veflels could get out till a way was made for them by 
removing the pumices with long poles, and they are ilill feen feattered over the whole 
Mediterranean, though in a {mall quantity *.” 

‘Tournefort, after having remarked from Herodotus that Santorine was once called 
Kaarduicr, or “the moft beautiful ifland,”’ adds; that ** its ancient inhabitants would not 
at prefent know it, fince it is covered with purices, or, more properly, is a mine of 
thofe ftones, which may be cut inte great fquare blocks, as other {tones are cut in 
the quarries f.”” 

According to this traveller and to Thevenot, Santorine is thirty fix miles in circuit ; 
whence it appears what a prodigious accumulation of pumiccs there mult be in this 
ifland and the adjacent fea. It merits notice, however, that neither thefe two travellers, 
nor others who have written of Santorine, make the leaft mention of glafles of aby 
kind ; we may therefore venture to afhrm that the fubterraneous fires have there never 
produced them. | 

If from Evrope we pafs to the three other quarters of the globe, we fhall find in 
each a great number of volcanos, which it would be fuperfluous to enumerate particu. 
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larly, fuch an enumeration having already been made by Faujas, Buffon and others. I 
fhall only mention thofe which afford produdts that have relation to our prefent fubje€. 

Wervead that the ifland of ‘Vernate in Afia throws out a confiderable quantity of pu- 
mices, as does likewife one of the numerous volcanos of Kam{chatka. 

As to thofe of Africa, we have but very imperfeét accounts of them, with the fingle 
exception of the peak of Teneriffe, one of the loftieft of volcanos ; which, with refpect 
to its fituation, height, form, and crater, and the hot fumes which iffue from it, has 
been accurately deicribed by the Chevalier Borda, But it were to be wifhed that we 
had a more complete defcription of the materials of which it is compofed; as the 
French traveller only tells us that they are ** fand, black and red calcined ftones, pu- 
mices, and flints of different kinds *.” 

It admits of no doubt that the higheft mountains of America, as Chimborago, Colto- 
paxi, Sangai, Pichencha, &c. form a chain of burning volcanos, the largeft exifting in 
nature. We are indebted forthe accounts we have of them to M. Bouguer ; but thefe 
are fuch as only tend {trongly to excite our curiofity without gratifying it. With re{pect 
to what relates to our prefent enquiry, we only learn from this writer, that ‘* fome 
mountains in the vicinity of Quito are compofed entirely to a great depth of f{coriz, 
pumices, and fragments of burnt ftones of every fizet.’”” As to volcanic glaffes, he 
does not make the flighteft mention of them; though it is well known that the famous 
gallinaceous flone, which is univerfally acknowledged to be a moft beautiful American 
volcanic glafs, of a black colour, is found in Peru, and that, according to M. Godin, 
there is a mine of it, feveral days journey from Quito. 

If we now confider thofe parts of thefe imperfect accounts which relate to glafles and 
pumices we fhall find, with refpect to the former, that the much greater part of volca- 
nos produce none, and that thofe which do produce them, as in the Neapolitan terri- 
tory, Iccland, and Pcru, are by no means to be compared in this refpect with Lipari 
and Vulcano. ‘The fame may be aflorted of Alicuda and Felicuda, the glaffes of which, 
though abundant in many parts of thofe iflands, are only found in flakes and fragments. 
Thete obfervations might likewife be applied to the pumices, did not the immenfe quan- 
tity of them in the land of Santorine equal if not exceed, that of the two Lolan 
iflands above mentioned. 

It we confider the volcanos known to us under one general point of view, we fhall 
find that, though they have changed into lavas an infinity of rocks, by which they have 
produced mountains and iflands very confiderable both in number and dimenfions, it 
is very rarely that they vitrify the fubftances expofed to their fires. Reflecting on the 
immenfe quantities.of vitrifications at Vulcano and Lipari, which are almoft all derived 
from feltfpars and petrofilex, the idea fuggefted itfelt to my mind, whether fo great an 
abundance in thefe two places, and fo great a fearcity in others, might not be attributed 
to thefe ftones being here extremely abundant, and very rare cllewhere. But this fup- 
pofition does not accord with fa&; as we have feen in many other volcanic tracts, 
which 1 have defcribed, and fhall defcribe when I come to fpeak of the Euganean 
niountains, that both thefe ftones may be changed into lava without that lava exhibiting 
the flighteft appearance of glafs. On the other hand, we have fhewn that, befides felt- 
{par and petrofilex, many pumices have for their bafe the horn-ftone and afbeftus, and 
many granite, as M. Dolomieu has obferved. I am therefore of opinion, that the cauie 
which has produced them fhould rather be fought in the volcanic fire, which rarely has 
fufficient activity to vitrify the tones and rocks on which irexerts its power; though I 
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erant that the petrofilex and feltfpar are more adapted to this vitrification than other 
ftoncs. To produce a lava, a certain degree of heat is neceffary ; anda {till greater to 
conyert it into pumice. ‘The lavas, at leaft thofe of the compact [pecies, ufually pre- 
ferve the grain, hardnefs, and fometimes the weight and colour ot the primordial rock ; 
but the greater part of thele external qualities difappear in the pumice, from the ftronger 
action of the fire. ‘This mult operate ftill more in glafs, in which the homoyeneity and 
finenels of the paic cftace every trace of its primitive texture, % 

Thefe gradual trantitons of Java into pumice, and pumice into glafs, T have feveral 
times obferved, and indeed have already defcribed, in the fame volcanic piece. It has. 
ulfo been obferved, that a lava frequently pafles immediately into perfect glafs, which 
mult be caufed by a fudden heat, greater than that required to change it into pumice. 
This theory fatisfactorily explains why fome volcanos produce pumices, but never glals ; 
as nay be remarked of Santorine. Their fires are only fufficiently powerful to gene- 
rate pumices, but not to produce glafs; an obfervation applicable to the prodigious 
eruption from the fea defcribed by Thevenot. On the contrary, at Rotaro in Hehia, at 
Veluvius, and other parts of the Phlegracan Mields, as alfo at Vulcano, Lipari, Felicuda, 
and Alicuda, glafles ate found mixed with lavas; which fhews that the fire has acted 
uncaualiy in thofe places. It is to be remarked, at the fame time, that the heat requt- 
fite for vitrification ts not of the moit violent kind, as I have fhewn in Chap. XVI. 

We mutt however obferve, that as the production of compat lavas is a fecret which 
Nature has hitherto referved to herfelf; fince we are unable to imitate them with our 
common fires; fo alfo are we ignorant of the precife caufes of the formation of pu- 
mices. Among fome thoufands of fufions which I have made in the furnace, both of 
lavas and primordial rocks and ftones, thofe likewife from which pumices are moft fre- 
quently produced as petrofilices and teltfpars, I never obtained a product which could 
be faid to pofefs all the chara¢teriftics of pumice. It has always been cither a glafs, 
an enamel, or {cori ; nor do I remember to have read or heard, that among the innu- 
merable experiments which chemifts have made upon earths with fire, the refult ever 
was a true pumice: and though in lime-furnaces we may frequently obferve a change 
of certain ftenes into ¢lafs; yet they never produce lavas fimilar to the volcanic; and 
equally incapable are they to form pumiccs. It cannot be alleyed that the fire of our 
turnaccs Is too ftrong to induce that fliyht degree of vitrification which chara¢terizes pu- 
mices; iince, when I have ufed a more moderate fire, the fubftances on which I made 
my experiments have either not melted, or been more or lefs vitrified. 

[ fhail conclude thefe obfervations on the pumices of Lipari with a remark relative 
to their colour. Except a few that are dark, they are all white as fnow. Hence the 
mountain of Lipari, which forms the great magazine of thefe ftones, is called Campo 
Bianco (the White Fields}: but certainly there muft have been a time when it fhould 
have been denominted Campo Nero (the Black Field); at leaft it is certain that pu- 
mices when newly ejected from volcanos are of a black colour. This remark, which 
has been omitted by almoft all who have made obfervations on this fubject, who content 
themfelves with faying that this or the other volcano throws out pumices, has been ex-. 
prefsly made by Don Gaerteno de Bottis in his “ Hiftory of the Conflagrations of Ve- 
fuvius*.” He tells us, the pumices ejected at various periods by this volcano are black.. 
He likewife remarks, that on comparing them with thofe which overwhelmed Pompeii, 
he found them perfeétly fimilar in their ftru€ture. Their whitenefs, was. fubfequently 
acquired, and probably was caufed by the impreflions of the atmofphere. 
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Before I conclude thefe obfervations on the Eolian ifles, I think it neceffary to fay a 
few words on a fubject which has a relation to the produttions of Vulcano and Alicuda, 
and on which the opinions of modern naturalifts are divided; I mean the bafaltiform 
lavas which are found within the crater of the former ifland, and along the fhores of the 
latter *, and which by their conformation cannot but remind the reader of the enquirics 
and difputes which have taken place within thefe few years relative to the origin of ba- 
faltes. ‘lo repeat all that has been written on the fubject would fill a volume; but I 
am far from purpofing to tire either my own or the reader’s patience in any fuch mam 
ner. It, befides, appears to me that this long agitated queftion may, at prefent, be de- 
termined without any very prolix augmentation. Literary difputes and differences of 
opinion frequently arife from want of previoully fixing the {tate of the controverly ; that 
is, from not defining im precife and clear terms the thing in queition. Before we enquire 
what is the origin of bafaltes, that is to fay, whether they are the refult of the action of 
fire or water, it will be proper to decide what we mean by the term: or rather what 
the ancients under{tood by this word, which is the name they gave to a certain kind of 
ftones. It is now generally known, becaule it has been repeated by a hundred writers, 
though perhaps by the greater part without due confideration, that the word bafaltes 
is ufed by Pliny and Strabo to denominate an opake and folid ftone, of the hardnefs, 
and nearly of the colour of iron, commonly configurited in prifms, and orizinally 
brought from Ethiopia ; of which ftone the Mgyptians made ftatues, farcophagi, mor- 
tars, and vatious utenfils. ‘This premifed, it remains to enquire whether this {tone was 
of volcanic orizin or not, by repairing to the places where it was found, and attentively 
examining the country to difcover whether it bears the characteriftics of volcanization. 
This labour however has not, to my knowledge, been hitherto undertaken by any one 5 
but M. Dolonucu, to whom lithology and the hittory of volcanos are fos.much in- 
debted, has difcovered, during his ttay at Rome, an equivalent, in fome meafure, with 
refpedt to the folution of this quettion. Among the many noble monuments in that 
fuperb capital which are in{tructive not only to the admirers of the arts, but to the 
contemplators of nature, are a great number of ftatues, farcophagi, and mortars brought 
from Ezypt, which have all the characters attributed to bafaltes, and likewile preferve 
the name. ‘Thele he has ftudied with the greateft attention, and declares that the ftone 
of which they are formed manite(ts no fign of the aétion of fire. Among other Egyp- 
tian monuments, he obferved fome of a green bafaltes, which change colour, and 
aflume a brown tinge, fimilar to that of bronze, on being expofed to the flighteft heat. 
All thofe that have been burned have acquired this colour ; which proves, as he very 
pudicioufly obferves, that the green bafaltes have never fuffered the action of fire f. 

‘Che Egyptian tlones, therefore, to which the ancients gave the appellation of bafaltes, 
have been produced by Nature in the humid way. ‘Thefe obfervations perfectly agree 
with thofe of Bergmann on the trapps produced in the fame way; and which have, both 
externally and internally, the fame characteritics with the bafaltes {. 

Werner, taking the term bafaltes in a wider fenle, and underitanding by it all thofe 
eolumnar ftones which, by their prifmatic configuration, retemble the Egyptian ba- 
faltes, fuppofes both to have the fame origin, and adduces as a proof of that orisin, the- 
bafaltes of the hill of Scheibenberg, which are the effect of a precipitation by means of 
water ; and concludes that “ all bafaltes are formed in the humid way ||.”’ 2h, 

Though 1 am willing fo beftow the praife due to his difcovery, 1 cannot admit his 
conclufion ; for though many balaltes, taking that term in,the fenfe of this author and 

* See Chaps. XIII. and XVII. + Rozier, tom, xxxvit. an. 17G0, 
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other naturalifls, may derive their origin from water, many others are certainly the pro- 
duét of fire. 

] thall not repeat what various volcanifts have writen on this fubjeéf, but merely re- 
fer the reader to what I have already faid relative te the bafaltine lavas of Vulcano and 
Felicuda. With refpect to the former ifland, I have remarked in Chap. XTi. that J 
found within its crater a range of articulated prifms, with uncqual fides and angles, 
which in part compofed one witole with a mals of lava; an, in part, were detached 
from it. [ have alfo there deferibed the qualiues and nature of thefe prifins. {In 
Chap. XVIL I have particularly deleribed the ittoral lavas of Felicuda, which, near the 
water, are prifinauc. 

It is therefore evident, that in thefe two fituations the origin of the bafalros there 
found cannot be what it has been afiumed generally, by Werner and other Germans, 
but that it is truly volcanic. It confequentdly appears that Nature obtains the fame ct- 
fects by two different ways. In the fottil kingdom, one of her grand operations is cryi- 
tallization; which, though it be molt frequently cfiected in the humid way, is fome- 
times produced in the dry; as we fee, among other inftances in iron, which Nature 
ervitallizes within the earth, both by the means or water and of fire, in which latter 
way the beautiful f{pecular iron of Stromboli is produced *. Nor are there wanting 
other inilances, of the cryftalhzation of the fame metal by the action of fire. And did 
other metals exilt in the entrails of volcanos, and the necetlary circum{lances concur 
to their cryflallization, it is indubitable that this may be eftccted by fire as well as by 
water. Thus we fee that, by taking certain precautions, metallic fubllances aflume a 
regular and {ymmetrical difpofition within the crucible. The fame ts true of bafaltes, 
the pri{matic configuration of which, though not ftrictly a cryltallization, has the moft 
exact refemblance to it. Obfervation likewife teaches us that the fame combination of 
earths, according to different circumflances, forms prifmatic balaltes, fometimes in the 
humid, and fometimes in the dry way. ‘The ttone called trapp, found mn the mountains 
of Sweden, is configurated in prifms, though thofe mountains are of aqueous origin ; 
and the horn ftone, which is fo analogous to the trapp, has the fame configuration at 
Felicuda, notwithftanding it is a true lava. In the fame iffand, likewite, other bafaiti- 
forn lavas have tor their bafe fhoerl in mafs, and thole of the crater of Vu'cano, the 
petrofilex ; which two ftones, according to the obfervations of M. Dolomieu, form 
fone of the Egyptian bafaltcs, which are a work of the waters. "Thefe two agents, fire 
and water, are not, in fact, fo different in their action as we might at firft be inclined 
toimagine. ‘The priimatic figure in the humid way arifes in the foft earth by the eva- 
poration of the water; in coufequence of which the parts dry, contract their volume, 
and fplit into polygonal pieces. ‘The fame phenomenon may be remarked in marga- 
ceous earths, imbued with water, and expofed to the ventilation of the air; and I have 
frequently feen the mud of rivers, when dried in the fun in fummer, to make pottery- 
ware, divide, when it became dry, into {mail polycdrous tablets. Similar contigura- 
tions are produced in different lavas by the congelation and contraction that take place 
by the privation of the fire which held them in a {tate of fluidity. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the difpute relative to the origin of bafaltes is at an 
end; nor would there be any difference of opinion if, inftead of generalizing ideas and 
fabricating fyftems, naturalilts would make an impartial ufe of their own obfervations 
and thofe of others. Some volcanifts, perceiving that the generation of various bafaltes 
is evidently igneous, have immediately inferred that all muft have the fame origm. In 
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confequence of this principle, they have drawn lines or zones in different parts of the 
globe, indicative of extinct volcanos, which they have inferred from finding bafaltes 
there ; and thus pourtrayed a picture of prodigious dimenfions, reprefenting the ruins 
caufedin the world by fubterranean conflagrations. Other naturalifts, on the contrary, 
being convinced that certain bafaltes are the produce of water, have affigned to all the 
fame origin. From the facts now adduced, it is however fufficiently evident that both 
thefe hypothefes are erroncous. The bafaltes, taking the term generally, when exa- 
mined detached, do not bear exclufively any decifive marks of their origin, Local cir- 
cumftances alone can determine to which of the two principles it is to be aferibed 5 to 
difcover which we muft attentively examine whether the places where thefe fizured ftones 
are found exhibit any indubitable figns of volcanization. Yet even thefe are frequently 
not fufficient, as there are many hills and mountains which owe their origin to both the 
great agents of nature, fire and water; in which cafe it will be neceffary to redouble our 
attention, and fix it on the fubftances originating from each; to determine, by the relations 
thefe have to the bafaltes, trom which of the two the latter derive their formation. By 
diligently employing thefe means, we fhall be certain, without fear of error, to elucidate, 
and advance thg enquirics relative to bafaltes, and be enabled accurately to determine 
which of them are to be afcribed to the action of water, and which to that of fire. 

But here a fecond queftion occurs, not lefs interefting than the firft, relative to the 
caufe why certain lavas, differing from innumerable others, become bafaltiform ; fince, if 
this configuration depended on congelation, it muft be found in all lavas when they had 
cealed to flow. ‘The firit writer, to my knowledge, who has adverted to this is M. de 
Luc, who, in the fecond volume of his Travels, is of opinion that they have taken this 
regular figure in the fea, by the fudden condenfation which took place on their flowing 
into it in a liquid ftate; other fecondary circumftances, however, concurring, fuch asa 
greater homogeneity, and 2 certain attraction of their parts. 

Of the fame opinion is M. Dolomieu; though he does not deny that even porous 
lavas may fometimes likewife take the form of prilms. The former of thefe opinions 
is little lefs than hypothetic, while the latter is {upported by facts too important to be 
curforily {tated. MM. Dolomieu obferves that all the currents of the lavas of Etna, the 
periods of which are preferved in hiftory, have conflantly experienced two effects in 
their congelation. Thote which have cooled in the air have divided, in confequence 
of the contraction they have futfered by the lofs of their caloric (heat), into irregular 
maffes; while all the otuers, which have precipitated into the fea, have, on their fudden 
congelation, contracted in a regular form, and divided into prifmatic columns, which 
form they have only taken im the parts in contact. with the water of the fea. Of this 
he met with evident proots along the fhore which extends from Catania to Caftello di 
Jaci ; and the famous lava of 1669, though unapt to the prifmatic form, from being 
fpungy and little in quantity, yet in fome parts exhibits a kind of rude imperfect prifins. 

Among the objects to which | was attentive in my volcanic travels through the two 
Sicilies, the prifmatic lavas were certainly not the laft. While making the circuit of 
the Eolian iflands, of Etna and of Nchia, 1 conftantly obferved carefully the conforma- 
tion of the ftony currents which fall into the fea. I have remarked when treating of 
Ifchia, that this configuration is frequently prifmatic, and that the prifms are conftantly 
formed in thofe parts of the currents which immerge into the water, and reach toa 
few feet above the level. ‘This obfervation of mine certainly accords admirably with 
thofe of M. Dolomieu; the fituation of thefe prifms clearly fhowing that they were 
formed at the time of the immerfion of the lava into the fea, which, when It flowed, role 
to where they begin to appear. But, though I agree with him in this I gannot in es 
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remainder of ny obfervations. Alicuda, as well as Felicuda, prefents ug with numerous 
currents and rocks that defcend into the fea; and they are likewife found at Saline, 
Lipari, Strcmbol, Panaria, Bafiluzzo, and Vulcano; but thefe rocks and currents, 
which together extend over a fpace of more than fixty miles, do not afford the flichteft 
indications of prifms. | 

As | went by fea from Meflina to Catania, and returned to Meflina from Catania, ! 
had an opportunity twice to examine, at my leifure, that tract of fhore, which, for the 
jpace of nearly three-and-twenty miles, is volcanic. One third of it, beginning at Ca- 
tania, and proceeding to Caftello di Jaci, confifts of prifms more or Jefs characterized, 
and fuch as they have been defcribed by M. Dolomiou; but the other two thirds, though 
equally compoled of lavas with the former, and for the moft part falling perpendicu- 
Jarly into the fea, have no fuch figure ; and only prefent, here and there, irregular fit 
fures and angular pieces, fuch as are generally obiervable in all lavas, which {eparate 
more or els on their congelation. | 

In my circuit by fea round the fhores of Hcehia, Iwas particularly attentive, as I was 
every where clfe, to the conformation ot the lavas; and here and there feemed a great 
probability of finding them prifmatic, from the abundance of them which in different 
direciions and angles fall into the fea: but I have already obferved, when treating of the 
ifland, and I now repeat it, that I did not find one with a regular form. 

At Naples, the prifmatic lavas of the currents of Veluvius, under the park of Por- 
tici, have been much {poken of. When] made my obfervations on this burning moun- 
tain | had not time to vilit thefe lavas. It is with great pleafure therefore that I learn 
they have been examined by a perfon fo well experienced in matters of this nature as 
the Chevalier Gioeni undoubtedly is. But the celebrated prifms difappeared in the pre- 
fence of fo accurate an obferver. The following is the account he gives; which ts of 
confiderable importance to our prefent fubject :— I wifhed to examine the bafaltcs 
which were pcinted out fo me as to be found on the fea-fhore, under the Royal Park of 
Portici; but they proved to be only a compact lava, with perpendicular and extremely 
irregular fifiures, forming quadrangular, and iometimes trapezoidal pilafters, which 
have been employed in buildings. Similar fiflures are hkewile obferved in tufas, and 
earths of different kinds, and can never miflcad any perfon accuftomed to them, and 
acquainted with their true caules.” 

By this faithful relation of facts I flatter. myfelf 1 have clearly fhewn that it cannot be 
fupparted as a general hypothefs, that flowing lavas take a prifmatical configuration 
from the fudden coagulation they fuffer on falling into the fea. 

It may perhaps be objected, that thefe prifms once exifted in the lavas I obferved, but 
thet the irrefillible violence of the waves, in a long feries of years, has corroded and 
deftroyed them. 

Every perfon acquainted with the fubje& muft immediately perceive how little foli- 
dity there is in this objection. I admit that the violence of the fea may, in fome lavas, 
have totally deftreycd thefe prifms; but that can have had that effeét on all, and 
through fo exienfive a {pace is utterly improbable. Nor is it conceivable that Felicuda, 
among the Eclian ifles, fhould {till preferve its prifins perfect,- while the reft of thofe 
iflands have entirely loft theirs, notwithftanding they are all equally expofed to the 
fhocks of the waves. ~e | : 

I cannot here omit another remark. _ It is certein that more’ than one of thefe iflands 
were not formed by one eruption, but by fucceffixe ejeCtions of lavas accumulating on 
each other; and in fome deep fiffures, occafioned by the a, this fuccc five formation 
is difcoverable by the eye, as we may perceive five or fix different {trata of lava one 
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above the other. The mternal {trata in very remote periods having flowed into the fea, 
as the external flowed afterwards; it is evident that if the latter on touching the water 
became prifmatic, the fame change mut have taken place alfo in the former; which 
being defended from the injurics of the fea by the external ftrata, muft {ill preterve 
their prifmatic configuration, of which however no traces remain. We mutt therefore 
conclude that innumerable lavas may fall into the fea, without having their external ap- 
pearance in the leaft changed by the fudden conyelation which then takes place. 

‘That the prifmatic configuration of lavas is not always the effect of their immerfion 
in the waters of the fea, likewife appears from many of them taking the fame form in 
the air; of which we have a diftinguifhed example in the crater of Vulcano. Here cer- 
tainly we cannot fuppofe any intervention of the waters of the fea. Similar obfervations 
have been made on Mount Etna by the Chevalier Gioeni. ‘* I have obferved,” fays he, 
in the work before cited, ‘* bafaltic columns at the fummit of Etna, and nearly on a 
level with the bafe of its vaft crater, where there is certainly no probability of the fea 
ever having reached ; and J have frequently found polyhedrous bafaltes perfectly cha- 
racterized in excavations made by men in the centre of lavas, which have iffued from 
the fides of Mount Etna, in periods much pofterior to the retiring of the fea.” 

I fhould, however, appear deficient in candour, did I not mention that M. Dolomieu 
admits thai lavas may fometimes in the air affume the prifmatic form, if they fall into 
clefts and fiflures where they fuddenly cool, of which he adduces an example in the 
iflands of Ponza. 

I fhall only remark, that I do not perceive the abfolute neceffity of the fiffures in this 
cafe; fince we frequently find lavas with this configuration in perfectly open places, as 
I have feenin the great mouth of Vulcano. And with this opinion the obfervations of 
Gioeni on Etna certainly accord; for had he remarked the concurrence of fuch a cir- 
cumitance, he undoubtedly would have mentioned it. | 

What conclufion then ought we to deduce from all thefe facts and obfervations ? 

Virft: that many bafaluform lavas have aflumed this organization on coagulating 
within the fea. 

Secondly: that others have taken the fame form, merely in cooling in the open air. 

Thirdly : that innumerable other lavas have not taken this figure, either in the fea or 
in the air. 

It appcars at firft view that thefe differen&es depend on the different nature of the 
lavas themfelves. ‘This opinion at leaft is rendered probable by what we obferve in 
earths penetrated with water, which in drying take more or lefs prifmatic forms, as has 
been obfcrved frequently in the argillaceous kinds. I have feen when a turbid torrent 
has been introduced into a ditch through an argillaceous marle, the latter in drying di- 
vide into polyhedrous picces 3 but when the water pafled through chalk, or calcareous 
marle, the greater part of the pieces were amorphous. When we however obferve lavas 
with requifite attention, this conformation in them feems to be effected differently. 

It has already been faid, that feveral of the prifmatic lavas of Felicuda have tor their 
bafe {hoerl in mafs ; but it is true that other congenerous lavas of the fame ifland, which 
form as it were walls perpendicular to the fea, are fmooth over their whole fuperficies. 
A fimilar fmoothnels is obfervable in fome of thofe of Mount Etna, on the fhore between 
Meflina and Catania, which have for their bafe the horn-ftone; though others extremely 
refembling then, between Jaci Reale and Catania, are formed in prifms. 

Compactnefs and folidity are likewife not a neceflary condition in lavas, to this ap- 
propriate cryftallization, ‘This has already been remarked by M. Dolomieu; and I 
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have obferved that many amorphous lavas on the fhores of feveral of the Eolian iflands 
are more compa¢t than the prifmatic lavas of Felicuda. : 

What then can be the intrinfic circumftance of the lava which determines it thus to 
cleave in the prifinatic form ? I confefs I am ignorant : and who can fay that we do not 
feek it in vain within the lava, fince it may be extrinfic and adventitious? Such certainly 
appears to be the opinion of M.de Luc; and more exprefsly that of M. Dolomieu, who, 
to explain the phenomenon of volcanic prifins, has recourle to a fudden congelation, 
and inftantaneous contraction of lavas. . 

The faéts which we have adduced relative to lavas, both prifmatic and not prifmatic, 
it has been feen, do not always accord with thofe related by the ’rench naturalift. But 
even on this fuppofition, which is inconteftable, may we not retain the fame principle 
of explanation, which, to fay the truth, appears to be fuflicient, with fome requifite mo- 
difications? Thefe J will endeavour to fuggeft, illuftrating my conjecture by the two 
cafes above adduced ; the one, that of the lavas which take the form of prifms merely 
from the contaét of the atmofphere, as in Vulcano and near the fummit of Etna; the 
other, that ef the lavas which refufe to take fuch a form even within the fea, as at I{chia, 
in fome parts of the bafe of Etna, and in all the Eolian ifles except Felicuda. 

As to the former, may not a fudden coagulation and contraction have taken place in 
fome lavas from the mere influence of the atmofphere, though the lava was not included 
in any cleft or fiflure? It is fufficient that it be fuddenly deprived of the caloric (heat) 
by which it is penetrated, and which rendered it rarefied and fluid. To this deprivation 
a lava of little thicknefs will be very liable, fince a body lofes its heat the fooner the lefs 
its thicknefs and denfity. This fudden contraction may alfo be produced by the circum- 
ftances cf the atmofphere; as fhould a {trong wind, of a very cold temperature, blow 
atthe time. The melted lavas in our crucibles will be found to give greater weight to 
this latter conjecture. If they are taken from the furnace, and caufed to pafs through 
a heat gradually lefs ; their furface, as they cool, will only {plit in a few cracks, of little 
depth, and ufually irregular ; but when they are immediately, in the winter time, car- 
ried into the cold air, the fiflures, befides being decper, will frequently be difpofed in 
fuch a manner, as to for:in {mall polyhedrous prifms, which may eafily be detached from 
the reft of the lava. 

With refpect to thofe lavas which do not affume a prifmatic form though they fall 
into the fea, it is certain that, to take that conformation, their mafs mufl have a {trong 
degree of effervefcence and dilatation, and that it mult be deeply penetrated with the 
igneous fluid, otherwife the contraction neccflary to produce prifms cannot take place. 
But many currents which defcend from the fummit of burning mountains to the fea, 
muft have loft their effervefcence with their heat in fo long a courfe, and fearcely con. 
tain fufficient to continue their motion downwards, which pcrhaps would ceafe, were it 
not for the impelling gravity of the lava, which frequently falls into the fea perpen- 
dicularly. 

Such is the hypothefis by which I would explain the caufe why fome lavas have af. 
fumed a prifmatic conformation without any concurrence of the fea-water, and others 
exhibit no appearance of it in places where they have immerged into the fea. I never- 
thelefs leave every one to form his own opinion; and fhould an explanation of thefe 
important facts be difcovered preferable to mine, which I confider as only conjectural, I 
fhall receive the communication of it with fincere gratitude, and adopt it with pleafure. 
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CHAP. XXIV.* — concLusion oF THE ACCOUNT OF THE EOLIAN ISLES, 1N 
REMARKS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS NOT VOLCANIC. 


I. Lipari.—Pypulation of that ifland.—Ufcful vegetables produced in it ; among which the 
vine furnishes the moft confiderable branch of its commerce.—Celebrated malmfey of this 
country.— Manner of making that wine.—Scarcity of c:rn, which might be rendered more 
plentiful by adopting a differcnt fyficm of agriculture.—Great abundance of Indian figs in 
Lipari and the other Eolian iflands.—Delicious tafte of their fruit.—Defeription of that 
forub; and remarks on the facility with which it may be multiplied. — Prop to render 
st much more profitable by making ufe of tts leaves to nourifh the cochineal infect, as filk- 
worms are fed with the mulberry lcafi—Fifbes and coral found near the foores of Lipari. 
—Account of a phy/cter, or kind of whale, obferved by the author in that fea. —This fijh, 
thouch internally organized nearly like others of the mammalia clafs, could remain under 
waicr a much longer time than they ufually can.—Very few cattle of any kind in Lipari.— 
Caufe of ibis fearcity.—Rabbits the only wild quadruped in this ifland.— Manner of bunt- 
ing them with the ferret.— Stationary birds at Lipari but few ; nor any birds of pafface, 
at leaft at the time the author was there.—Some which with us are birds of paflage, there 
frationary.— Curious manner of taking fwallows in the fireets of the city in winters— 
Branches of forcign conimerce which have begun to be introduced at Lipasi within thele 
few years.—Remarks on the affertion of Strabo, Diodorus, and Diofcorides, that Lipari 
derived a confiderable prot from the fulpbate of alumine (alum_).—Political and ecclefj- 
aftical fate of Lipari.—Phyjical and moral charaGer of the Liparefc. — Brief account of 
the city of Lipari. 

Hl. Stromboli. — The great heat felt in this ifland not to be attributed to its volcano, but the 
fun—Nature of this climate. —ILrequency of tempos. —The fbore of Stromboli deftitute of 
a harbour.—Veffels ufed by the natives to navigate these feas.—IL he great quantity of fifb 
taken inthe vicinity of this land, probably a confequence of the heat of its volcano.—Plants 
cuhich grow in this tand.—Malmfcy the principal product of tha country.—Vines, and 
the manner in which they are defended from the wind.—Numbcr of inbabitants.—The 
natives not fearful of their volcano.— Hofpitality of the Strombolefe.—Their character, + 
Account of a fpring, the only one in the whole fland.—Animals found in Stromboli. 

Ul. Vulcano.—An uninhabited ifland.—Great quantities of fulphate of alumine Calum ) once 
extracted here.— Difficulty of the cxtraction of it at prefent.—More profit might be derivea 
from planting vines. 

IV. Saline. —Adbundance of grapes in this ifland.—Spring near the fhsre, probably fupplied 
by rain water.—Muriate of foda (fea-falt ) extracted from a fmall lake contiguous to the 
fea—Meaiis of precuring this falt.—Curious phenomenon obfervable in this lake, avhen the 
‘fea water enters it. 7 | | 

V. VI. Felicuda and Alicuda.—Their population.—The houfes built not on the fhore, or at 
the foot of thefe mountainous iflands, but about half way up their declivity, that they may 
be lefs expofed to the incurfions of the Barbary pirates, who formerly have frequently landed 
there in [carch of plunder. — Such incurfions fometimes fill made at prefent.—Well. grounded 
fears of travellers in failing round thefe iflands.—Uyfeful vegetables in Felicuda and Alin 

cuda—The corn of Alicuda excellent, though produced but gn fall quantity. --Lxtrasr- 
dinary induftry of the inhabitants in its cultivation. —Iifhing-beats of thefe flands.—-Kidis 


Some chapters of a theoretic nature are omitted. 
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— eulotis and fuperfiitious practice of the inhabitants when a hufband or wife dies. Boaft of 
the people of the Lipari iflands in general, that thofe iflands contain no kind of ferpent.— 
Phyfieal reafon of this. fal.—Extreme fcarcity of infeéts there, and the caufeom—Enviable 
tranguiltity.and content of the inhabitants of thefe iflands.— Salubrity of the air.— Advan- 
tages experrenced from that falubrity by the author during his ftay there.—Comparifon bee. 
tween this very purc air, and that of fome of the low plains of Lombardy. 


TO complete my obfervations relative to thefe iflands, I fhall now proceed to give a 

concife account of their population, the character, manners, and cuftoms of the inhabi- 
tants, their commerce, the animals ftationary and migratory found in them, and other 
* analogous objects, agreeably to what was propofed in the introduction to this work. 
*. J. Lipart.—This ifland is the largeft and much the molt populous of thofe called the 
Folian ifles, the number of its inhabitants amounting to between nine and ten thoufand, 
a confiderable part of whom refide in the city of the fame name, which is very ancient, 
as it appears from hiftorical records that it exifted before the war of ‘Troy *. 

If the ifland of Lipari be divided into four parts, about two and a half will be 
found to be cultivated, and the remainder overgrown with wood and barren. ‘hefe 
barren tracts, however, continually diminifh, and are converted into fruitful fields, from 
a kind of neceflity arifing from the continually increafing population of the ifland. 

Lipari produces cotton, pulfe, and olives, though in but fmall quantities. The corn 
produced there, and which is of an excellent quality, amounts annually to fifteen hun- 
dred Sicilian /a/me t, or two thoufand at moft, and is {carcely fuflicient to fupply the city. 

Among the ufeful productions of this ifland the principal are grapes, of which there 
are feveral’kinds. The firft furnifhes the common wine which is drunk in the ifland, 
and of which there is fo great an abundance, that they export annually two, and even 
three thoufand barrels (daril//) of it without the leait inconvenicnce. They prefs the 
grapes on the {pot where the vines grow, and carry the muft, in leather bottles, to their 
refpective houfes on beafts of burthcn. 

The paffola and paffolina, as they are here callcd, are two other kinds of grapes that 
are dried. ‘The laft is that fort which is ufually called the Corinthian grape. Of this 
they commonly fell ten thoufand barrels annually ; and of the other about twelve 
thoufand. | | 

From a fourth kind of grape is made the famous malmfcy of Lipari, which name alonc 
is fufficient for its eulogium. It is a wine of a clear amber colour, at once generous 
and fweet, which fills and warms the mouth with an agreeable fragrance, and a return 
of fweetnefs fome time after it istafted. But as nature ufually bellows on man her molt 
precious gifts with a {paring hand, this grape is here {carcer than any other; and does 

not furnifh at moft more than two thouland barrels annually, which the Liparefe fell for 
foreign markets, as they do alfo the paffola and pafiolina. During my {tay in the ifland, 
I could fcarcely procure a fufficient quantity to revive my {pirits after my fatigues, and 
carry with me a fpecimen of this rare and delicious liquor to Pavia. 

I was defirous to learn the method employed by the natives in making malmfey. It 
is as follows : they donot gather the grape until it is perfectly ripe, which is known by 
its beautiful yellow colour and the {weet tafte it acquires. When the grapes are ga- 


* See Chap. XVI. 


+ A falma comtaine 16 tumuli, the tumulo from 29 to 22 rofolt, and the rotolo 2% pounds, —Stolberg’s Tra- 
wels, vol ii, py $06. 
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thered, the rotten and {poiled berries being firft picked out, they are expofed to the fun 
on mats made of reeds for eight or ten days, or fometimes longer, till-they are dried. 
They then place them on aclean {tone floor, furrounded with a kind of low wall, about 
two feet high, where they cruth them, firft with a {tone faftened to the end. of a fmall 
{taff or handle, and afterwards with their naked feet, till all the juice is expreffed ; which 
is then let run off through an aperture to another fimilar floor, the fides of which are 
higher; and here the mutt is all collected. It is afterwards drawn off into veffels in 
which it is left to ferment, till it is perfectly depurated and become fit to drink, which 
it is by the following January. 7 

The vintage is in the month of September, at which time the Liparefe, leaving the 
city, refort in companies to fome cottages near the vineyards, where they remain during 
the gathering of the grapes, refigning themfelves to mirth and innocent pleafures ; and. 
the voyager, who chances to approach the ifland at that feafon, finds his furprife not a 
little excited by the numerous lights which arc exhibited during the night, and illuminate 
and embellifh thefe ruftic habitations. 

Another plant, if it docs not form a branch of foreign commerce, is yet of fome do- 
meftic unity to the Liparefe: [mean the opuntia, commonly called the Indian fig. 
(Caétus Opuntia, Lin.) ‘This fhrub with us will not live through the winter, exccpt it 
is preferved in hot-houles ; and being in a climate not congenial to its nature, grows to 
no great height, and produces but few fruits, and thofe {mall and of no worth. At Li- 
pari, on the contvary, and in the other Kolian iflands, it thrives fo well that it ufually 
crows to the height of ten, twelve, and fometimes fifteen feet, with a {tem a foot or more 
in diameter. The fruits, which are nearly as large as a turkey’s egg,. are fweet, and 
extremely azreeable to the palate, and of very eafy digeftion. When unripe, their fkin 
or rind is ereen; bat when ripe, of a reddifh yellow. ‘This plant will take root and 
grow, ina furprifing manner, in almoft any fituation which has a favourable afpe@, | 
and the moit favodrable is the fouthern, It thrives alike in the poorelt and the richeft 
foils, the fiflurcs 6f lavas, among the ruins of ancient buildings, on fragments of dried 
mortar, and in the crevices of walls. Itis well Known that the fruits grow at the edges 
of the leaves; the number on each leaf is not conftant, but they are frequently nume- 
rous, as L have counted two-and-twenty on a fingle leaf. They begin to ripen about 
the beginning of Auguil, and continue to November, in fome fituations, indeed, where 
they enjoy the benign intluence of the fun, they remain through the whole winter ; and. 
even where they have not that aavantage, they may be preferved ripe and in good con- 
dition during the winter, by being gathered green in autumn, and left attached to the 
whole ora part of the leaf, the juice of the leaf, which is always thick and pulpy, af-. 
fording anutriment to the fruit. 

The inhabitants of Lipari cat thefe fruits during feveral months of the year; for as. 
there is grdéat abundance of them, they are fold at a very low price. Befides thofe 
which nature produces here fpontaneouily, the Liparefe induitrioufly cultivate great 
numbers of thefe Indian figs, and the method of multiplying them is very eafy. It is 
well known that this plant is propagated by means of the leaves, which are of an oblong 
fhape, narrower at one extremity than at the other, and refembling a peel or fhovel, by: 
which name they are called by the Sicilians. Every leaf is thick and pulpy, and each. 
fide of it fcattered over with {mall buttons or knobs, from which arile a preat number fy 
of little prickles, with a large one in the centre, of the length of an inch. if thee bute 
tons only tduch the earth they take root, let the ground be what it may. | Lhe leaf 
which has taken root puts forth other leaves that again produce others 5 aud from being 


flat, as it was $t firlt, becomes in time round, and forms a a ah ia 
thickens. 
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thickens in proportion as the other leaves grow and multiply. For the ftem or trunk 
of the Indian fig, which, as I have already faid, is fometimes more than a foot in diame- 
ter, is only a feries of Icaves in an upright pofitgon, and adhering to each other. 
Such are the different vegetable productions of the ifland of Lipari, which however, 
with refpeét to commerce, may be reduced to one only, I mean the grape. Corn, as 
we have feen, from its fcarcity, fearcely deferves to be mentioned ; but this might be 
grown in far greater quantity, were the fyltem of agriculture prevalent at prefent in this 
iland changed. It ishere the general practice to raife the vines two or three feet above 
the ground, and with poles and reeds to form a kind of {quares by which they are fup- 
ported. ‘The confequence is, that the vines with their branches and leaves form a 
kind of covering, impenetrable to the rays of the fun, which renders the foil below en- 
tirely barren. Several of the natives of Lipari have had the good fenfe to perceive the 
inconvenience of this practice, and, difregarding the prejudices of their countrymen, 
have changed thefe pieces of barren ground into fruitful corn-fields, without the lealt 
detriment to the fruit of the vine. ‘Che Abbate Gaetano Trovatini, whom I have elfe- 
where mentioned with deferved commendation, is among the number of the few who 
have made this liberal experiment. 1 faw a field of his which, though not very exten- 
five, nor of a better foil than others, produced both a plentiful harvelt and an abundant 
vintage. Inftead of planting the vines in the narrow fquares there called pergo/e, he has 
ranged them in parallel efpaliers with wide interflices of ground between them, in which 
he has fown corn in ftraight furrows, after the method of Du Hamel. Thus the air 
and the fun exert their influences freely between the efpaliers, and not a foot of ground 
is loft to cultivation. ‘The grain yields a luxuriant crop, and the vines are at the fame 
time not lefs fruitful than thofe of the neighbouring grounJs, where the old method is 
adhered to. It is true that Trovatini, like Caius Furius Crefinus in ancient times, is 
furveyed by many with an eye of iil-natured envy, when they compare the wretched 
appearance of their grounds with the copious produce of his. But even while ] was 
there, feveral of his neighbours had begun to imitate his example. \ It is much to be 
regretted that Don Ginfeppe Cippola of Palermo, the late bifhop of Mipari and the ad- 
jacent iflands, did not live fome years longer. ‘Yhat worthy prelate feemed to have been 
born for the improvement of the foil of thofe countries, which before were wild and 
little productive. ‘The number of olive-trecs which he caufed to be planted is incredible. 
I found above three thoufand in Panaria alone. He alfo introduced, mulberry-trecs 
there, which have thriven extremciy well. I faw one in a court-yard,, planted eight 
years ago, which in fize and Arength did not in the leaft yicld to ours of\the fame age, 
though the latter have the advantage of a more fuitable foil. He has likqwife enriched 
the ifland with another fpecies cf the Indian fig, brought from Palerma, the fruit of 
which is red and extremely delicious. I fincercly wilh his fucceflor, whdis unknown 
to me, may follow his excellent ¢xzinple. _ | | 
‘Since I have again mentioned the Indian fig, I cannot avoid noticing amidea which 
has occurred to me, and which, fhould it evcr be carried into effe&t, muit be productive 








of great advantage both to Sicily and the Eolian ifles. ‘The cochineal infec (Coccus 
cath, Linn.) is bred and colleCted im Mexico, and other Spanifh provinces $f South 


America, and the commerce carried on in it is eftimated at many millions of dollars 
annually. Might not the advantages derived from this precious drug be fhared with 
Mexico by the Lipari iflands and Sicily,’ which may be confidered as the mpft fouthern 
part of Italy, from which it Ras been feparated by the irruption of the fea yhat produced 
the firait of Meffina? To eff. & this, two things indeed are neceflary ;/the plant on 
which the infect lives and propagates, and the infect itfelfi The plant/is that ufually 
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called the Indian fig, and which is found in fuch abundance in the Eokian ifles and Sicily, 
where I have feen the foot of Etna covered with it. Travellers relate that the opuntias 
of Mexico, where they are cultivated with the greateft care, grow to the height of eight 
feet, and that the leaves of fome of them are nearly.a foot in length. We have faid that 
thofe of Lipari, and the fame is true of the reft of the Eolian ifles and of Sicily, rife to 
a greater height, and have leaves more than a foot long. If therefore thefe plants thrive 
as well in Sicily and the Folian ifles as in America, and perhaps better than they do 
there, why fhould not the cochineal infects, which feed on them, thrive equally in thofe 
countries? Will not the filk-worm, though originally from India, live and multiply in» 
every country where it can be fupplied with the leaves of the mulberry-tree? The only 
difficulty, in my opinion, would be the conveyance of this ufeful infect te fo great dif- 
tance, principally becaufe it could not be removed in the egg, fince it is viviparous, and 
not oviparous. It fhould be obferved, however, that as the Americans perpetuate the 
cochineal by means of the leaves of the opuntia, it no doubt would continue to live on 
the leaves of that plant ; which might be brought, growing in large veffels filled with 
earth, from Mexico to Sicily. The important advantages to be derived from the fuc- 
cefs of the experiment, at leaft would fufficiently juftify the labour and expence of the 
attempt. I am not ignorant of the jealoufy and referve with which the poffeffors of 
this infe&, which is fo valuable to them, guard it from foreigners to prevent their {teal- 
ing it. Such a theft has, however, been practifed on them to the advantage of fome of 
the French provinces. 1 know likewife that the hint I have here given, fhould it ever 
be carried into effect, would not be agreeable to the political views of Spain; but an | 
Italian and a philofopher may furely be permitted to propofe it. 

I fhall now difmifs the vegetables, and proceed to fay a word of the fifhery of Lipari, 
than which nothing can be more wretched. Not that the fea does not contain fith ; 
but becaufe there are but few there who follow fifhing as an occupation, and even of 
thefe the greater number are not provided with the neceflary implements. They only 
ufe the line and hook, and the /ciabica, a kind of net, which they throw to a confider- 
able diftance into the fea, and then drag on fhore. ‘This mode of fifhing is only ufed in 
the harbour, and not very frequently, at leaft in the fummer, though I have been told 
that in winter it is more common, as they are then without other employment. I have 
often been prefent at their throwing the net, lefs from curiofity than to procure fifh for 
my {mall table: but thofe days proved unpropitious to the fifhermen, and not lefs un- 
lucky to myfelf; fince after three or four throws they either caught no fifh, or thofe fo 
few and fiall, that had Unothing elfe to eat 1 might have died with hunger. —_ 

In June and July they likewife fith for coral, both round the fhores of Lipari and at 
Vulcano. When! was there! procured a rare fpecimen, confifting of a branch of coral 
which had grown on a volcanic enamel under the caftle of Lipari. Fifteen barks, I was 
told, are ufually engaged in the coral fifhery; but either becaufe they are ignorant of 
the proper methods of detaching this valuable animal plant from the rocks and caverns 
_of the fea, or becaufe they are not fufficiently expert in the ufe of them, this fifhery is 
very unproductive. In the two months above mentioned, every bark carrying eight 
men fifhed up ten or fifteen roto/i of coral; and the rotolo contains two pounds and a 
half, and the pound twelve ounces. | 

Formerly coral was likewife fifhed at the Seccq di Santa Caterina, a place diftant ten 
miles from the harbour of Lipari; but fome barks having heen wrecked there, the bi- 
fhop of that time, Father de Francifci, a Dominican, fulminated his excommunication 
again(t any bark which in future fhould have the temerity to attempt to fifh in that er 
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In my various maritime excurfions round the Eolian ifles, I never met with any of 
thofe finaller cetaceous tifh which are frequently found in other parts ‘tof the Mcditerra- 
nean. But one day when the fea was calm, while I was failing between Panaria and 
Vulcano, a large cetaceous fifh of the genus of the phyfeter, and which, from along fin 
on the back, I judged to be the Turfo of Linnaeus, fuddenly rofe to the top of the water. 
Jt approached within about feventy feet of my boat, and I had fufficient opportunity te 
obferve it with fome attention. It is well known to mariners as well as naturalifls, that 
dolphins, phyfeters, and whales, properly fo called, have need of refpiration from time 
to time, and therefore frequently rife to the furface of the water with the upper part of 
their bodies, and throw up, from one or more apertures they have in the head, one or 
two ejections of water accompanied by the air they have taken in, and inhale freth air. 
The cetaceous fifh of which I now fpeak did the fame ; and when he came to the fur- 
face of the water, and drew along the half of his body above it, he was fo near that I 
could eftimate his dimenfions with the eye. He was at leaft twenty-eight feet long, and 
the breadth of his body, where largeft, not lefs than eight feet. The caudal fin was 
eight fect in length, and the dorfal two, At every cxpiration a hiffing found was heard 
of air and water, which he ejected to the height of eight or nine feet. A litle before 
he made this ejection, he raifed nearly the half of his huge body above the water, but 
after five or fix minutes again funk and difappeared. 1 wifhed to obferve the interval 
of time between one cjection and another, as the animal continued this alternation for 
a full quarter of an hour. I perceived they were repeated after every fixteen or feven- 
teen feconds, and I flattered myfelf that 1 had afcertained with fufficient accuracy the 
fpace of time that cne of this {pecies of fifh can remain under water without being 
obliged to rife to the furface and inhale air; but I foon found this calculation erroneous. 
After my curiofity had been gratified with this fcene about a quarter of an hour, the 
animal raifed his tail vertically about three fect above the warer, and plunging directly 
down difappeared ; nor could I again difcover him, though both | and the four mariners 
who were with me watched with the utmoft attention during a quarter of an hour: and 
certainly had he in that time raifed himfelf to teke in air, we mult have feen him, from 
his great bulk and the calmnefs of the fea. I then perceived that this animal, though 
in his organization in a great meafure refembling the clafs of mammalia, and therefore, 
like them, under the neceflity of re/piring, could yet remain a much longer time under 
water than they can. 

But if aquatic animals are of little advantage to the inhabitants of Lipari, their land 
animals are nearly of as little. Both large and fmull cattle are there extremely fcarce ; 
and the few oxen and cows which are flaughtered there are brought from Sicily, and 
are very lean. ‘This is entirely to be afcribed to the poverty of the paiturage, ‘The 
Liparele cultivate themfelves the fmall portions of land they poflefs, | 

Wuh refpect to wild quadrupeds, the country produces only rabbits, which make 
their burrows in the mountainous parts, where the volcanic matters, principally of the 
tufaceous kind, permit them to dig with their feet. They are hunted with the ferret 
(Muftello Furo, Linn.), and the chace is very amufing, ‘Though this animal be origi- 
nally from Africa, it will live and propagate in the fouthern countries of Italy. It is 
about the fize of the common cat, and in its make fomething between the weafl and 
the pole-cat. I have fecn them extremely tame at Lipari, where they breed as faft in 
the houfes as when wild. The fportithan who goes to catch the rabbits takes with him 
the ferret in a cage, and& dog. The latter, when he fecs the rabbit, follows him to 
the hole in which he takes refuge; or, if he is under ground, difcovers him by the 
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fcent, and ftops at the mouth of the burrow. . The fportfman then puts the capefro, a 
kirid of muzzle made of packthread, on the ferret, that he may not bite the rabbit; as 
otherwife he would kill it in the hole, and after having fucked the blood, leave it there. 
Being unable to feize,it, he only {cratches it with his claws, and terrifies it till it endea- 
vours to make its efcape out of the burrow, and is taken ina net placed for the purpofe. 
The ferret follows it out, and is again put into the cage. | 

Thefe rabbits are fmaller than the tame ones, and, like others that are wild, are of a 
grey colour. Not that they‘are originally fuch ; fince it is within memory that they 
were firft brought there by one of the natives, where they have, as is ufual with them, 
multiplied prodigioufly. But nature, put under reftraint by man, never fails to reftore 
to animals which regain their liberty, the fize and exterior habit of body which they 
had in their original ftate. | 3 

The birds ftationary here are but few. ‘They are the partridge (Tetrao Perdix, Lin.), 
the greenfinch (Loxia Chloris, Lin.); the fparrow (Fringilla Domeftica), the goldfinch 
(Fringilla carduelis), the horn-owl (Strix Scops), and the raven (Corvus Corax). The 
latter is ufually found about the cultivated fields near the ftoves, and on the fteepett 
rocks, though fometimes in places fufficiently acceflible for the young ravens to be taken. 

OF thofe kinds of water-fowl which migrate from oné fea to another, according as 
they find food in greater or lefs plenty, and pals indifferently from the falt water of the 
fea to the frefly of rivers, lakes, and ponds, fuch as the different kinds of fea-gulls (Lari 
Linn.), and the cormorant (Pelicanus Carbo),1 did not fee one here. Indeed it is very” 
rarely that any kind of water-fowl is feen in the Eoltan ifles. : 

It is not the fame with the birds of paflage. In April the turtle-dove (Columba Turtur) 
and the quail (Terao Coturnix) arrive here, and ftay a few days. They come in the 
fame manner in September. Several kinds of fwallows are common here (Hirundo 
ruftica, urbica, apus, mclba). ‘The two latter make their nefts in the fiffures of the rocks, 
and in the highelt walls of the city of Lipari. When I left that city, which was. on the 
1sth of OGtober, fome fwallows of the firlt and laft fpecies were flying overit. I thall 
likewife obferve, that on the night of the 13th of the fame manth there was a dreadful 
tempeft with lightning, rain, and hail; and the next day, early in the morning, a {trong 
fouth-weft wind blowing, | faw in the air, over the caftle of Lipari, at leaft a hundred 
common houfe-fwallows, though they foon after difappeared. Reaumur’s thermometer 
that morning ftood at 15% degrees above zero (674 of Fahrenheit), oat 

In fome converfations relative to fwallows, which I had with Doétor Trovatini and 
feveral other perfons at Lipari, they related to me a fact which I had before heard at 
Stromboli, and fhall again mention when I come to treat of that ifland. It is that in 
wintér, and when a {ciroccal or warm foutherly breeze blows, {wallows of one or other 
of the four fpecies above mentioned are frequently feen to {kim the ground in the ftreets 
of the city, and are then eafily knocked down with long fticks by children, as they are 
extremely wet. ‘The two latter kinds are even taken with hooks and lines faftened to 
the extremity of along reed. A {mall feather is faftened over the hook, and the boy 
who holds the reed conceals himfelf behind the corner of a ftreet, and waves the feather 
in.the air. ‘The fwallow, accuftomed to catch infeéts as it flies, takes the feather and 1s 
caught by the hook. = Ps - 

From thefe obfervations we cannot but conclude, that thefe fwallows do not pals into 
Africa at the approach of winter, as many have believed, but that they more probab y 
remain in the ifland, and iffue from their retreats in the warm days of winter in queft of 
foods we es. ae ar - 2. 4” es. 

VOL. Ve. =~ “Rok * * | Tfaw 
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I faw likewife at Lipari, while making the circuit of the iffand by fea, a fifth fpecies 
of {wallow, the fwallow of the bank (Hirundo riparia, Linn.). This bivd is fo denomi- 
nated from building its neft in the banks of rivers, and fometimes the fhores of the fea. 
I obferved feveral of thefe fwallows flying about the rocks of tufa, which defcend aloft 
perpendicularly into the fea; and having ftopped there fome time with my boat, I faw 
more than one of them gointo and come out of the holes they had made in the tufa. I 
was told by the people of Lipari that this kind of fwallow appears in March, and difap- 
pears in October. 

In the introduction to this work I have mentioned that it was my intention to add to 
the obfervations | fhould make on the fwallows of Lipari and Sicily, others which I had 
made om the fame fpecies of birds in Lombardy; which addition would not have been fo 
long, but it might have been here conveniently fubjotmed, But having afterwards more 
fully confidered the fubjeét, and made new and various experiments to elucidate the 

reat controverfy, whether {wallows remain torpid during the cold weather, of which I 
ae flightly treated in my other works (fee my Annotations on the Contemplation of 
Nature, and Tracts on Animal and Vegetable Phyfics*); and having afterwards ex- 
tended thofe experiments to other animals which are in like manner torpid in winter, 
and efpecially thofe whofe blood ts cold, as the common hedge-hog (Erinaceus Europeus, 
Linn.), the marmot (Mus Marmeta), the dormoule (Mus avellanarius), the bat (Ve/per- 
tilio), 1 found my matter fo increafe on my hands, that I determined to publifh my ob- 
fervations on this fubjec&t feparately, after having fintlhed the work in which I am at 
prefent occupied. 

We will now proceed to notice fome other particulars relative to Lipari and its inha- 
bitants. Foreign commerce has begun to be introduced into the ifland by the mariners, 
moft of whom traffic in what they call gallantry-wares. ‘They every year buy, at the 
fair of Sinigaglio, linen, muflins, veils, and other commodities of that kind, to the value 
of from thirteen to fourteen thoufand Sicilian oncie t, and fell them at Meffina, Catania, 
Palermo, and other parts of Sicily. This trade is very advantageous to the country, and 
many have acquired confiderable wealth by it. It has however confiderably diminifhed 
the fifhery, and raifed the price of fith. 7 

Strabo, Diodorus, and Diofcorides, write that the fulphate of alumine (alum) was pro- 
cured in great abundance at Lipari. The truth, however, is, that none whatever of 
that falt is now extracted in the ifland. Ihave paffed over almoft every foot of ground 
in it, and only found fome traces or efflorefcences of it, as ] have mentioned in the 
proper places, which, with refpect to profit, would not pay the labour of collecting. 
We muft therefore conclude that the vein of this mineral has either been exhaufted or 
loft; or that the Liparefe procured it, not from their own ifland, but the neighbouring 

one of Vulcano, which is ftill rich in this fulphate. ‘The latter is perhaps the moft pro- 
bable explanation of the authorities above alleged. | 

The political adminiftration of Lipari is compofed of a criminal judge, a fifcal, a go- 
wernor who has the chief authority both in military and civil affairs, and who is com. 
monly an old invalid, and a civil judge. 

. The bifhop, feventeen canons of the firft order, and fourteen of the fecond, and from 
a hundred and twenty to a hundred and thirty priefts, form the ecclefiaftical eftablith- 


ment. 


* Annotazioni alla arg! heat della Natura.—Opufcoli di Fifica Animale e Vegitabile. 

+ Count Stolberg, in his Travels, lately publithed, fays the oncia of Sicily is worth three rix-dollars and 
nine good grofchen ; or about eleven fhillings and nine-pence. The German tranflator of this work efti- 
mates the onciagl know not on what authority, at fix dollars.—T, | ne 
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. The natives of this ifland are not wanting in natural abilities, but in the cultivation of 
them. ‘The Liparefe are in general of a prompt and lively wit, ready to learn, of acute 
penetration, and extremely defirous of obtaining knowledge. Hence, when any learned 
itranger vilits their ifland, there is no end to their queflions and enquiries. ‘They wil- 
lingly become his guides to their ftoves and baths; and there is not One among them 
who is ignorant that his country was once produced by fire. The feat of thé court of 
King Aéolus is contefted in the Eolian ifles, as the birth-place of Homer is in Greece. 
He is claimed by each of the iflands; but the people of Lipari are fully perfuaded that 
the royal refidence of this petty fovercign was in their ifland ; and thofe among them 
who have fome little tinéture of literature, can cite the authority of Homer and other 
writers in proof of their affertion. : 

A. beggar is fearcely ever to be found in Lipari; for even the poorelt perfons have 
ae {mall piece of ground which they cultivate, and by the produce of which they 
ive. 

The natives are ufually robuft, ftrong, rather of a large fize, and comely. When 
young they have fine complexions; but tatigue will diminifh every kind of beauty, even 
that of the fair fex. ‘This change is greatly accelerated by the heat of the fun; the ef- 
fects of which are confpicuous in their tanned fkins and {warthy countenances. — 

If it was a difgrace in Greece to be unable to fwim, it is not lefs fhameful in Lipari 
and the other Kolian ifles, to be ignorant either of that art, or that of managing the oar, 
or fteering and handing the fails of a veffel. The pricfts are very expert in every exer- 
cife of this kind. ‘The greater part of them have, like the failors, their arms or hands 
marked with black indelible ftains reprefenting either the crucifix or fome faint. I 
knew, at Lipari, a man of confiderable property, and who was honoured with the title 
of baron, who was marked in this manncr, having formerly been a mariner. | 

The city of Lipari is not of an extenfive circuit, and confifts rather of narrow alleys 
than {treets. The caftle is furrounded with a wall on which are mounted a few can- 
non, and is defended by a fmall garrifon. The houfes are very indifferent buildings, 
but three edifices are diltinguifhable from the reft. Thefe are the palace of the bifhop, 
the houfe of the governor, and the cathedral church. The latter contains very valuable 
facred utenfils, anda great quantity of plate and filver images, among which is the ftatue 
of St. Bartholomew, their patron faint. ‘Thefe have been collected entirely at the ex- 
pence of the people, and the value of this treafure is faid by thofe who underftand it to 
amount to ninety thoufand Neapolitan /cudi *. | 

Il, Srromzoi1.—Though both Stromboli and Lipari lie nearly under the fame dee 
gree of latitude, or 38° N., the former is much hotter in fummer than the latter; efpe- 
cially near the fea, on account of the ftrong reflection of the rays of the fun from the 
large tracts of fand. 1t does not appear probable, however, that this heat is to be attri- 
buted to its volcano, fince, excepting a few places near its mouth, if we dig into the 
earth, we find the ground lefs warm at fome depth than on the furface. 

‘The winter here is always mild; it never freezes; and {now, which is feldom feen, 
if it fall one day, melts the next. Its greateft depth is about.two inches; and it is re- 
lated as a prodigy, that, fome years fince, {now fell on the firlt of November, to the 
depth of a palm (or nearly a foot). On the fummit of the mountain indeed, fnow falls 
more frequently, and fometimes will remain for a fortnight ; which proves the height 
of the mountain to be very confiderable. . | 


* The Neapolitan feudo is worth about 4s. 3d. 
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The fea round this ifland is frequently agitated by ftorms, and the fa& [am proceed- 
ing to mention will fhew to how great a height its raging billows beat. « =~ 

About a mile from the land, on the’ north-eaft fidé of the ifland, rifes a fpacious 
naked rock, called the Rock of Stromboli. It confifts of one entire piece, has rugged 
points at the top; and its bafe, where it is wafhed by the water, is about a quarter of a 
inile in circuit. Its greateft height is three hundred feet. This rock is a huge mafs of 
lava, which, probably, once was joined to the ifland, and has fince been feparated from 
it by the violence of the fea. The natives of Stromboli have obferved that, in very great _ 
ftorms the billows rife to one half the height of this rock ; and fome.of them have aflured 
me that they have twice in their time feen the waves rife above the top of the rock. As 
therefore, in general, the agitations of the fea are only a confequence of thofe of the air, 
we may form fome conception of the fury of the winds, which are here more violent 
than in any of the other Lipari iflands. Thefe hurricanes, which frequently arife on a 

fudden, lay wafte the plantations, and wreck the barks expofed to their fury. ‘To avoid 
as much as pofhible the effects of their violence, the houfes here are built very low. 

The fhore of Stromboli has neither port nor harbour, and veffels can only feek fome 
little refuge, in cafe of heavy ftorms, on the back of the ifland. Large thips, except 
compelled by neceflity, never anchor there, from fear of running on fand-banks. The 
veflels employed by the natives for their own occupations are feluccas, which, being 

oe. light, are eafily drawn upon land, and as eafily launched again into the 
ea. : 

The fifh here are very plenjiful and large, efpecially the fea-eels and murenas ; and, 
during iy fhort fiay in this ifland, I faw a greater quantity taken than during the whole 
time of my continuance in all the other Eolian ifles. They are likewife of an excellent 
tafte. This abundance I am inclined to attribute to the volcano, which has continued 
inceffantly burning frem time immemorial ; and which extending to an immenfe depth 
muft neceflarily communicate a part of its heat to the fubmarine bafe of the mountain, 
and to the waters that furround it, in the gentle warmth of which the fifh find a more 
agreeable place of refort, and perhaps propagate in greater numbers than elfewhere. . 
The fifhery, however, produces here no branch of commerce, and only ferves to fupply 
the ifland, principally the forcigners who vifit it ; as the natives ufually live on falt meat, 
and ftrangers can rarely find any food fo agreeable to their palate as fifh. 

The vegetables that growin Lipari are found here likewife, and nearly in the fame 
proportion. Malmfey is the greatcit ariicle of traffte of the people of Suromboli; they 
convey it in barrels to Lipari, where they find a ready fale for it. ‘The vines producing 
the peffila and paffolina grape, and that 4rom which the malmfey is made, grow on the 
fea-fhore ; and thofe for the commen wine, on the fides of the mountain. Some of 
them are faftened to trees; but they are all planted in vineyards; and, where thefe are 
fituated high, they are furrounded with thick reeds, which at once fupport and defend 

them from the wind. ‘Whe vines form a chain to the noa:h-eaft, and are all plauted in 
volcanic fand. | 

_'“Y'bé habitations of the iflanders are built in the fame part, and under the fame afpect. 
They are an irregular affemblage of cottages aud fifhermen’s huts. The population of 
the ifland amounts to about a thoufand perfons, and has beeen for fome time increafing 5 
in conifeqaence of which exertions have been made to enldrge the cultivable ground by 
clearing away the woods. ‘They have no fear of their volcano. Neither they nor their 
tathers ‘having ever feen tofrents of lava burft forth from its furnace and fpread de- 
folation around, as has happened from time to time at Etna.and Vefuvius; they furvey 


its more corftant fires with an eye of indifference and f{ecurity, | 
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Mr. Broydone, in his tour through Sicily and Malta, tells ‘us that, notwithflanding ' 
his great defire to vifit this volcano, the only ong of its kind, he did not venture to land 
at Stromboli for fear he fhould be ill ufed by the inhabitants, whom he believed to be 
little other than favages. On the contrary, M. Dolomieu was very civilly received by 
them. The treatment I received from them, and the converfations I had with them, 
likewife convince me that the Englifh traveller muft have been very wrongly informed. 
‘He charaéter of thefe iflanders is nearly the fame with that of the inhabitants of other 
villages at a diftance from, and having no communication with, populous cities; I mean 
they are fimple, honeft, and, having but few ideas are contented with the little they 
poflefs. Their longeft journey is ufually to the city, which, though it is fmall, appears 
to them wonderfully magnificent ; and when they firft enter it, they are affected like 
Dante’s ruttic : : , 

‘© Non altrimenti Rupido fi turba. 
lio Montanaro, e rimirando ammiray. 
Quando rozz0, e felvetico 6? inurba ” 
« Thus the rude clown who, for the firft time, views 
Of fome throng’d capital the wealth and pride, 
Gazes with open mouth, in wonder wild.” 


rd 


A little above the bafe of the mountain, on the eaft fide, isafmall fpring, the fcanty 
fupply of frefh water from which would be inadequate to the wants of the inhabitants, 
were'it not for a more copious and inexhauflible flrcam ata little diftance from it, which: 
furnifhes them with water to difpel their thirft, and without which they could not exift, 
when, in fummer-time, the rain-water they have preferved in their cifterns is‘cntirely 
exhaufted. _M. Dolomicu, who vifited this fountain, fuppofes it to owe its origin to 
evaporation. caufed in the,mountain by volcanic heat and fucceeded by condenfation at 
a certain height, it not appearing to him poffible that this fpring fhould have its refer- 
' voir in the higher parts of the mountain: as thefe are compofed of fand and porous 

ftones, and therefore are unfit to retain water. ‘This hypothefis is certainly both inge- 
nious and probable; but may not another be equally probable which fuppofes this fpring 
to be fupplied from the fummit of the ifland, where the earth being fandy and full of 
pores, the rains eafily penetrate it and collecting in the cavities below form a mafs of 
waters at all times fuffcient to fupply the fpring? According to this hypothefis, the 
refervoir will not be on the furface, but inthe internal part of the mountain. The ob- 
jection that the heat of the volcano would reduce fuch a body of water to vapour will be 
found to be of little weight, fince the fpring is more than a mile diftant fromthe crater 3 
and it is very probable that.the activity of the fire does not extend fo far; indeed it feems 
almoft certain; for we do not perceive for a confiderable fpace around it, notwithftand- 
ing the porofity of the earth, the flighteft trace or indication-of thofe fumes which are 
the moft certain indication of fubterranean fires. In fine, the origin of this {pring, 
_which never fails, can only be explained in the fame manner as that of other fountains 
of frefh water in other iflands. | | : . | 

We find here no ftationary birds whatever. Attemp's have been feveral times made, 

but in vain, to naturalize partridges here. The experiment has fucceeded better with 
rabbits. ‘Lhofe formerly brought have multiplied and continue to multiply ; living in 
their natural wild ftare, in the woody part of theifland. ‘The mufket and the ferret are 
their only enemies. © | 7 

‘The birds of paffage are the fame as at Lipari. When }was at 5 romboli in the be. 
ginning of Oftober, I faw three fwallows ( Hirundo ruftica Linn.) flying over the ifland 5 
and fevera! of the inhabitants aflured me that they frequently re-appear. in winter, whea 
a warm wind has rendered.the air warmer than ordinary. — | i 
i _ ul. Vou. 
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Ill. Vuitcano.— This ifland is not inhabited, nor is it remembered that it ever was. 
It is more than probable that its numerous eruptions have occafioned it to be thus de- 
ferted. It is not, however, more than a century fince it was of confiderable utility to 
people of Lipari irom the quantity of fulphur and fulphate of alumine (alum) they pro- 
cured from it; bringing away annually, it we admit the eftimate of Pietro Campis *, to 
the amount of four thoufand cantara t of the former, and fix nundred of the Jatter. 
We have already mentioned the fulphur of this ifland, and the difficulties with which it 
is procured, in Chap. XII. Sulphate of alumine flill abounds here; but the extrac- 
tion of it is attended with the fame difficulties as that of the former mineral. ‘Thefe are 
occafioned by the numerous fulphurcous fumes, and the heat, which exhale from the 
fubterranean caverns, and which are found the ftrongeft in the places where that fale 
‘moft abounds. Jam, therefore, of opinion that, at the time thefe fubflances were dug 
here, the ftate of the volcano muft have been different. 

The people of Lipari might, however, if 1am not miftaken, derive another morc {table 
advantage of which they have hitherto been ignorant, or have neglected, from this de- 
ferted ifland. ‘This would be obtained from the productive plantations that might be 
made in the fouthern parts of the ifland, to which, for a great length of time, the fire 
has never extended its injurics. ‘This part of the ifland confifts of a foftened and half- 
crumbled lava, fimilar to that of Stromboli, where vines thrive fo well ; nor can I dif- 
cover why they fhould not fucceed equally well in Vulcano. The fame idea has oc- 
curred to Trovatini; and the bifhop of Lipari, whom I have before mentioned with 
the refpect which is due, told me that he had thoughts of attempting the cultivation ot 
Vulcano by fowing corn, and planting vines and fruit-trees. 

The bifhop likewife communicated to me another idea which I did not expect. He 
faid he had conceived the defign of building a feminary in that ifand, for the education 
of twelve youths, fons of the peafants, who fhould be brouzht up to the fervice of the 
cathedral, and of the parifh churches of the other Eolian ifles. He very juftly thought 
that thefe youths, having been born and educated in the iflands, would be better fitted 

-for, and more attentive to, the difcharge of fuch dutics. Whether fince the death of 
this prelate any attempts have been made to carry his uleful plans into execution, | can- - 
not fay. The iittle difpofition which thofe who fucceed to any office ufually fhew to 
complete the projects of their predeceffors, inclines me to think it very doubtful whether 
Vuicano will not fill remain in its former deferted and barren ftate. 

IV. Sarint.—Didyme, or, as it is at prefent called, le Saline (or the falt-pits), is 
very diflerent from Vulcano. This ifland in many parts has its fkirts covered with cot~- 
tages, and abounds in vines, the grapes of which yield wines not inferior to thofe of 
Lipari. 

_ Ata little diftance from the fea, near Santa Maria, a continual {pring of frefh water 
rifes. The great heat of many fuch {prings is ufually an unequivocal fign, if not of the 
—exittence of a volcano, at lcaft of fubterrahean effervefcences. This, however, when I 
examined it by the thermometer, appeared to be two and a half degrees cooler than 
the temperature of the atmofphere {. It formerly iffued nearly on a level with the water 


® Difegno Iftorico deila Citta di Lipari. 

+ The Neapolitan Cantara or quintal is of two kinds; the grofo, or the great, and the piccoh, or the 
litle. The great cantara contains 100 rool, afid 3 rotoli make 8 pounds 4 ounces Neapolitan weight, the 
pound containing 12 ounces.- The litle cantara contains only 1co fuch pounds, T. 

{ 1 hall here obferve that excepting fome places in Stromboli, Vulcano, Lipari, and a {pring in Feli- 
cuda, I never could perceive, thotigh I ufed the thermometer, that the Eolian ifles, other cirenmftances 
being the fant, are wasmer than Mefliva, the coaits of Calabria, and other ncighbuuring countries which 
are not volcanic. | 

af 
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of the fea, with which it frequently mixed, and thus became almoft ufelefs to the in- 
habitants ; but.this inconvenience has within thefe few years been remedied, by a ver- 
tical fe€tion being made in the fhore ; in confequence of which it now iffues fifteen feet 
above the level of the fea, It is very abundant, and throws up five flreams of water, 
each about an inch in diameter, which is very extraordinary in a volcanic ifland; at 
leaft in any of thofe of Lipari. 

This plentiful fpring, there can be no doubt, is fupplied hy rain-water, as, in the 
prefent time, the opinion that fountains and rivers are immediately derived from thé 
‘fea, is entirely exploded, The rains, however, by which it is nourifhed are not to be 
fought in remote countries; they can only be thofe which fall on the ifland. It mutt at 
the fame time be confeffed, as I was affured by the natives, that there has fometimes 
been no rain there for nine months, and yet this fpring, in all that time, did not ap- 
pear to fuffer the {malleft diminution. - In what manner then fhall we account for this, 
if we afcribe its origin to rain-water ? I can fee no abfurdity in the fuppofition, on the 
contrary, it appears to me extremly probable, that, in the internal parts-of an ifland 
which, like this, is the work of fire, there may be immenfe caverns that may be filled 
with water by the rains, and that in fome of thefe which are placed above the {prinz, 
the water may always continue at nearly the fame height, and a long drought confe- 
quently produce no alteration in the fpring. By a fimilar hypothefis, which does not 
appear to me at all forced or unnatural, ‘we have explained above the origin of the 
Spring which continually flows in Stromboli. 

I have already mentioned that this ifland received the name of Saline (falt-pits) from: 

the muriate of foda (fea-falt) which is obtained in it. A brief account of this produét, 

_and the place where it is procured, may not be unacceptable to my readers. Clofe to 
the fhore, an the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland, there is a jake of about a mile in circuit, 
feparated from the fea only by a bank of lava, not formed by art, but by the fea itfelf, 
which has raifed it by the beating of its waves. It appears indubitable, that this lake was 
once a {mall bay or creek of the fea, which has been fhut out by the accumulation of the 
Java, though its waters are ftill admitted by fecret channels; fince, notwithftanding the 
continual evaporation, the lake remains full. In confequence of this continual evapora- 
tion, however, the water in it becomes falter than that of the fea, and in confequence 
forms .a cruft of muriate of foda (fea-falt) on its banks. ‘The lake has every appear- 
ance of being very ancient, but had been long neglected ; until in the year 1750 an at- 
tempt was made to render it more advantageous, under the direction of a native of 
Trapani, who was acquainted with the nature of falt works. He firft drained the lake, 
and then dividing it into thirty {quare pits, each feparated by high banks, let in the fea- 
water toa certain height, which gradually evaporating by the heat of the fun, which in 
fummer is there very great, left on the fides of the banks, and at the bottom a ftratum of 
falt. ‘This method has been continued fince, and the falt collected twice or thrice every 
year, according as the heat of the feafon more or lefs favours the evaporation. The 
quantity procured is fufficient to fupply all the Lipari iflands. 

The inhabitants from whom I received this account related to me at the fame time a 
fact that excited my furprife. The fea in a violent ftorm making its way into the lake, 
carried with ita number of fith of the cephalus or chub fpecies, which continued to live 
in the lake as in their native element. They multiplied very faft, notwithitanding the 
water by a new evaporation was rendered extremely falt; and when they were after- 
wards taken out, they were found to be very fat and well-flavoured. _ Yhis the more 
furprifed me, becaufe fome years before, in another part of the Mediterranean, that 
is where the river Magra falls into the fea, near Carrara, I had obferved this pecies 3 
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fith delight.in water almott frefh; leaving the open fea for the mouth of the river, and 
appearing to-feek thofe places in which the fea-water, mixed with that of the river, and 
lefs faltnefs; to which places the fifhermen refurted to catch them. Other fpecies of 
fea-fifh without number of a very different nature, net being able to live in water which 
is falter than that of the fea) ‘Thus near Chiozza, in the Vinetian {tate, I have found 
fome which prefently died when put in water faturated with muriate of foda Seopa 
nearly the fame with that of the lake above mentioned, and prepared for the fame ule. | 
Such a difference of temperament in animals formed to inhabit the fea muft doubtlefs 
‘be the refult of a ditlerence of organization, though we are ignorant in what it confifts, 
Jefs perhaps from the difficulty of difcovering it, than from our not having directed our 
enquiries towards this part of the animal ceconomy. . 

V. VI. Penicupa and ALticupa.—Thefe two iflands are the laft of thofe of Lipari 
towards the weft. In Felicuda the houfes are fcattered over the whole ifland, which 
contains about fix hundred and fifty inhabitants; but in Alicuda, the population of 
which is not fo great, they are built only at the fouth and fouth-eaft end of the ifland ; 
it being in fact impoflible to build them any where elfe, the reft of the ifland confifting 
only of cliffs, and crags, {teep precipices and inacceilible rocks. It is obfervable that 
thefe houfes, or rather cottages, are not erected at the fhore, or bafe, of thefe mountai- 
nous iflands, but about half way up on the fide which has a very Vteep declivity, where 
hkewile ftand the houfes of the two parith prielts. 1 at firft was unable to conceive why 
a fituation fo difficult to reach, from the fteepnefs of the afcent, had been preferred for 
their houfes to the lower parts-of their iflands, which is much lefs (teep and nearly level 
with the fea. But I was told by both the peafants and the priefls, that this fituation 
had been chofen by their anceftors becaufe that formerly Felicuda and Alicuda, being 
the moft remote from the principal ifland, were greatly expofed to the attacks of the 
‘Turks, efpecially the Tunifion corfairs, who frequently landed there'in the night, fur- 
prifed the iflanders while afleep in thetr houfes near the fhore, plundered them of their 

goods, “and carried them away into flavery, as they have fometimes made fimilar preda- 
tory defcents, in the prefent times, on the coait near Genoa. ‘The people of Alicuda 
and Felicuda on this account built their houfes where the danger was lefs, The Eolian 
iflands are indeed ftill liable to fuch vifits from their African neighbours. It is true the 
latter do not always fucceed in their defign, but fometimes pay dearly for their teme- 
rity; yet itis neceffary for the iflanders to take every precaution, on which account there 
is a centinel ftationed on the Monte Della Guardia at Lipari, who is on the watch night 
and day. This, however, does not deter the barbarians from frequently ftretchmg 
over to thofe iflands; where they lie in wait under a rock, a cape, or a point of land, till 
they fee fome {mall veffels when they dart like vultures on their prey incapable of refiit- 
‘ing their force, and fetting their fails, if the wind be favourable, or labouring with 
their oars, are foon out of fight of the iflands and in the open fea; where it little avails 
the unhappy wretches they have made flaves to lament their fate or fue for mercy. I 
will confefs that, frequently while making the circuit of thefe iflands, I was not with- 
out my fears that I might in this manner be carried to make obfervations oF a very dif. 
ferent kind. on the neighbouring coaf{ts of Africa. oe _ 
Befides Indian figs and fonie olive-trees, thefe two iflands contain many vines, from. 
the grape-of which a good wine is mdde, though it is not malmfey, nor the grape the 
paflola or paffolina, . 7 orn | 
‘The corn-grown here is barley and wheat ; of which, together with the grapes, there 
is produced in Alicuda to thé value of about three thoufand Neapolitan crowns; and 
about oné third more in Felicuda. This quantity of corn is fufficient for the fuppert 
| | - ag 
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of Alicuda; but the produce of Felicuda is not fufficient for it; the Liparefe, who are 
owners of a number of the fmall farms there, carrying away a confiderable quantity, 

The indultry and patience of the people of Alicuda is incredible: they do not lofe 
an inch of the ground they cultivate. ‘There is fcarcely a tract of cultivable land of a 
few perches in circuit, which is not interrupted with points of rocks, mafles of lava, 
clefts, and crags: yet all thefe tracts they render produtive: they turn and break them 
with pointed fpades, and render every foot of them fruitful; on which account the Li- 
parefle fay, jeftingly, that the people of Alicuda till their lands with the point of a knife. 
It is certain, at the fame time, that in all the Eolian ifles there is no better bread than 
that made in Alicuda. I have tafted it, and can affirm that it is moft excellent. 

Few fifh are taken in thefe iflands becaufe there are but few fifhermen, and thefe have 
no nets, but only ufe the hook and line. ‘The whole number of boats, likewife, either 
ufed for fifhing, or to pafs from one ifland to the other, is only five or fix in Felicuda, 
and three or four in Alicuda. When they no longer want to ufe them, they draw them 
up out of the water on the dry beach, where the fea cannot reach them, till they again 
have occafion for them. One or two of thefe boats ufually belong to the parifh-prieft, 
who not only makes ufe of them in fifhing, but for other purpofes; as to go to market 
to Lipari, or to accommodate a f{tranger, in which cafe he will not refufe to a& as pilot, 
or, on an emergency, as rower. Neceflity, the mother of induftry, impels thefe good 
priefts to endeavour to find employment, as they could fcarcely live, however wretch- 
edly, one half the year, on their ecclefiaftical revenues, which amount to little more 
than twelve fequins annually for each ifland. | 

At Felicuda, when the hufband or wife died, it was a cuftom confidered as a kind 
of facred duty for the neareft relations to follow the body to the grave with loud and 
immoderate lamentations, and, as foon as the obfequies were finifhed, to throw them- 
felves upon the corpfe, embrace it, kifs it, fpeak to it with a loud voice, and give come 
miffions for the other world. ‘This ridiculous practice, which is not modern, has been 
abolifhed by the prefent prieft. 

In neither of thefe iflands is there a fingle fpring of frefh water. The inhabitants are 
therefore obliged to have recourfe to the rain-water they can preferve in cifterns ; and, 
when it happens not to rain for feveral months, their diftrefs is extreme. 

‘Lhe people of Alicuda and Velicuda, in fa&t, of all the Eolian ifles, boaft that their 
iflands are exempt from every kind of ferpents and, indeed, in all my excurfions in 
them, [never met with one. ‘The reafon of this evidently 1s becaule the food neceflary 
for thefe creatures is wanting: they feed principally on infects and other finall animals, 
of which I found here very few. The [carcity of thefe latter is likewife to be accounted 
for on the fame principle; as it is known that they feed on vegetables chiefly of the her- 
baccous kind, which in thefe iflands are extremely rare. 

Of other animals of the amphibious kind I only met with the gray and green lizard 
(Lacerta agilis Lin.), and with refpect to infects, only fome grafshoppers, and the lion- 
ant (Myrmelecn formicarius Lin.), which are found in great numbers among the duft 


¢ 


of the pumices and lavas. 

The people of thefe iflands may likewife boaft of an advantage incomparably more 
important ; 1 mean, that their fovereign, in confideration of their poverty, has exempted 
them from every kind of taxation, only paying tythes to the bifhop, from which how- 
ever the people of Lipari are exempted. | | 

It is incredible, at the fame time, how contented thefe iflanders are amid all their 
poverty. Ulyffes, perhaps, cherifhed not a greater love for his Ithaca, than they bear 
to their Eolian rocks, which, wretched as they may appear, they would not exchange 

VOL. V. | ie tor 
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for the Fortunate Iflands. Frequently have I entered their huts, which feem like the 
nelts of birds hung to the cliffs. ‘They are framed of pieces of lava ill joined together, 
equally deftitute af ornament withifi and without, and {carcely admit a feeble uncertain 
light, like fome gloomy caves. Sometimes! have been prefent at their wretched meals, 
fet out in coarfe difhes, or on the bare ground on which they fat, and confifting of black 
barley bread and wild fruits, and fometimes, by way of dainty, fome falt-fifh, and pure 
water to quench their thirft. Attending only to the firft impreflion of the fcene, E 
thought I beheld the perfect image of wretchednefs and mifery ; but on more mature 
confideration, I difcovered in thefe rude huts, and in the midft of this hard fare, an en- 
viable happinefs, which, I doubt is not to be found in the palaces of the great, or 
among the delicious viands of royal tables. A cheerfulnefs and perfe& tranquillity fhone 
in the countenances of thefe poor people, and evidently poffeffed their hearts. Their 
ruinous cottages, which mult be viewed with pity and contempt by the rich and great, 
to them were dear; and the food, which the luxurious would have rejected as infipid or 
naufeous, to their palates had an exquifite flavour. But the frugal meals of thefe iflanders 
are always feafoned with a fauce which never accompanies the dithes at the tables of the 
great, I mean hunger and thirlt, which render every mieat delicious and every beverage 
grateful, ‘rhe labour of their hands and the {weat of their brow fecure an exquilite 
relifh for their fcanty fare. : | 

As to the content and tranquillity of thefe iflanders, and the affection they bear their 
native country, I do not think I fhould greatly err, were I to afcribe it to the happy tem- 
perature of the climate, and the quality of the air, which, when pure, fo much con- 
tributes to maintain in us the proper harmony between the folids and the fluids, or the 
ftate of perfeét health. A proof of this I experienced in myfelf. Notwithftanding the 
continual and great fatigues I underwent in my excurfions among thofe rocks, and not- 
withftanding my advanced age, I felt in myfelf an energy and vigour of body, an agility 
and livelinefs of mind, and a certain animation of my whole frame, which I had expc- 
rienced no where elfe, except on the fummit of mount Etna. In countries. infelted with 
impure air and thick vapours, I] have never been able to apply myfelf to my favouri‘e 
ftudies immediately after dinner, but under this fky, which is fo rarely overclouded 
with vapours, } could write on the fpot, at any time, a part of thofe obfervations I am 
now about to prefent to the public. How immenfe the difference between this mott 
pure and almoff celeftial air, and the foetid and foggy atmofphere of fome of the low 
plains of Lombardy, furrounded by ftagnant and filthy waters and unhealthy rice- 
grounds, producing continual clouds and fogs in winter, and obftinate fevers in fummer ; 
where the fpirits are depreffed, and renered dull; and where, to complete the catalogue 
of itls and inconveniences, innumerable hofts of frogs, in the warm feafon, both by night 
and day, deafen the ear with their inceffant croakings ! : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV.—sraTe IN WHICH THE AUTHOR FOUND MISSINA ATTER THE 
EARTHQUAKE IN 1783.—ACCOUNT OF THE CALAMITOUS ACCIDENTS WHICH 
BEFEL THAT UNFORTUNATE CITY... |. | a 


Great numbers of the people of Scilla drovzned by the waves of the fea.—A long range of pa- 
laces adjoining to the harbour, almoft all deftroyed.—Prodigious number of edifices within 
the city either thrown down, or on the point of falling.—-WVooden fbeds ercéted by the peo- 
ple of Meffina to lodge in till the houfes could be rebuilt.—Injurious effects produced by 
fear which had feized entirely on the minds of the inhabitants. Account of the different 
dreadful foocks which laid wafte the city, and circumfances by which they proceeded and 
accompanied.—Otber fhocki followed, but fucceffively weaker.—The buildings of which 
the foundation was granite leaft damaged.—The mole, which was confiructed in ground 
not fufficiently folid, entirely carried away and buried in the fea.—Enumeration of the 
more confiderable edifices which were reduced to ruins.—Incalculable loffes Juftained by thé 
deftruction of the monuments of the arts, and the property buried under the ruins, or con- 
fumed by the fires which broke out after the earthquake in different parts of the city.— 
Exertions of the King of the Two Sicilies to reftore Meffina to its former flourifbing fate. 


IN the forenoon of the 14th of Odtober, I left the Eolian ifles, and failed from Li- 
pari, ina felucca, for Meflina, which is diftant from that ifland thirty miles, but where 
I did not arrive till the middle of the next day; partly from having ftopped fome time 
to make obfervations on the granites of Melazzo, and from the want of wind, which 
obliged the mariners to have recourle to their oars. With thefe iflands I was to difmifs 
every idea of volcanos either ftill burning or extin&, as that part of Sicily to which I 
was approaching exhibited not the -leaft trace of that nature. - I do not mean to fay 
that at different times it may not have fuffered by their deftructive effedts, if it be true, 
as I believe it to be, that partial earthquakes, that is, thofe which are felt through a 
not very extenfive tract of country, and at a fmall diftance from a volcano, originate 
either mediately or immediately from that volcano. In faét, what ifland has fuffered 
more th this manner than Sicily, and that from nourifhing within its bofom the Etnean 
conflagrations? When I travelled in thofe parts, the dreadful effects of the earthquake 
of 1783 were the common fubject of difcourfe. On my entering, in the felucca, the 
Strait of Meflina, fome of the people who were with me pointed out to me the fhore of 
Scilla where a great number of people were drowned. at that calamitous time. A dread- 
ful fhock of an earthquake took place, about noon, on the sth of February of the 
above year, which terrifying the people of Scilla, they fled in crowds to the fhore, when, 
about eight o’clock the following night, according to the Italian reckoning *, another 
violent fhock fucceeded, in which the waves rofe fo high that they covered the whole 
fhore and out of more than a thoufand perfons avho were there collected, among whom 
was the prince of Scilla himfelf, not one efcaped to relate and mourn the fate of the 
reft. The furious waves, rufhing into the Strait, penetrated to the harbour of Meffina, 
and nearly funk the veffels there at anchor. 7 

When I'arrived oppofite to the city, I began to fee the fatal and ruinous effects of this 
dreadful earthquake. ‘The curvature of the harbour was formerly embellifhed for the 
extent of more than a mile, with a continued range of fuperb palaces, three ftories in " 


* About one in the morning. ea 
LL 2 - Reighty 
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height, ufually called the Pa/azzata, inhabited by merchants and other perfons of opu- 
lencé, which formed a kind of fuperb amphitheatre. ‘The upper ftosy and a part of 
the fecond of thefe buildings were entirely thrown down, the lower greatly torn and 
damaged, and the whole of this extenfive pile deferted by its inhabitants. 

When I entered thé city, every obje@ which met my view tended to awaken melan- 
choly fentiments and commiferation. Excepting fome of the wider and more fre. 
cuented ftreets, the reft were all heaps of ruins, either piled up oh each fide, or {cat- 
tered in the middle, and rendering it impoflible to pafs them. Many of the houfes 
were flill in the fame ruinous ftate in which they had been left by the earthquake ; 
tome entirely deftroyed and levelled with the ground, others half thrown down, and 
others flill flanding, or rather hanging in the air, merely from the fupport afforded by 
the ruins around them. ‘Thofe which had efcaped this deftrution appeared as if pre- 
ferved by a miracle, torn and rent as they were. ‘The cathedral was among the number 
of thefe fortunate edifices. This is a {pacious building, of Gothic architecture. Its in- 
terior has fuffered little or no damage. It is embellithed with a number of columns 
of granite brought from an ancient Grecian temple, which once ftood on the Faro (or 
Strait of Meflina), and with elegant Mofaic work wrought with the moft beautiful jaf- 
pers of Sicily. 

‘The deftruction of fo great a number of houfes as were thrown down by this dreadful 
earthquake obliged the people of Meflina to take refuge in wooden fheds built for the 
cecafion, many of which were ftill ftanding when I was there. ‘hey had begun, how- 
ever, to rebuild the houfes, but on a different plan from the old ones. They had ob- 
ferved that the higheft had fuffered moft, and that, in the violent fhocks of the earth- 
quake, the beams, by continually and forcibly beating again{t the walls, had completed 
the ruin of the edifice. They therefore refolved to build them lower, and to conitruct 
she wood-work in fucha manner that, in cafe of a fimilar vifitation, the fhock fhould be 
fuftained by the whole of the building, and not by a part only. This precaution, it 
is evident, muft be of the greateft utility, fhould the city again fuffer a calamity of sis 
nafure. Oy 

Though it was now nearly the fixth year fince that dreadful difafter, confidersble 
remains of the dread, confternation, and, I may fay, ftupefaction, which ufually ae 
pany great terrors, were ftill maniteft in the minds of the people of Meflina. ‘hay had 
{till prefent in their memory all the circumfances of that dreadful time; nor could I 
liften to the narrative they gave of them without fhuddering. 

That ancient city, which had fo repeatedly fuffered, was not deftroyed by onc but 
feveral earthquakes, which lafted in fucceffive fhocks, from the sth to the 7th of 
February 1783. The moft deftrucuve was that of the sth, but an interval of fome 
minutes elapfing between the firft and fecond fhock, the inhabitants had time to quit 
their houfes, and fly to the open plain. Hence the number of thofe who were killed 
was not proportionate to the quantity of ruins. ‘They did not exceed eight hundred. 

In a memoir relative to the earthquakes in that part of Calabria oppofite to Meffina, 
which happened at the fame time, it 1S faid that, before the firft fhock, the dogs in the 
city began to howl violently, and were killed by public arder. On my enquiring of the 
people of the country, they afiured me that the fact was falfe, and that no other pheno- 
menon preceded this calamity but the flight of the feaemews and fome other birds from 
the fea to the mountains, as they ufually do on the approach of a tempeft. A very 
violent noife, refembling that of a number of carriages rattling over a ftone-bridge, was 
the firft fymptom, while at the fame time a thick cloud arofe from Calabria, which was 
he centre of the earthquake, the propagation of which was fucceflively apparent by the 

7 4; fall 
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fall of buildings from the point of the Faro to the city of Meffina, as if at that point a 
mine had been fired which extended.along the fhore and continued into the city. The 
fhock was moft violent, and the motion extremely irreguiar. In no part aere any fire 
or {parks obferved. ‘The ground along the fhore opened in fiffures parallel to it; and 
though in fome places thefe continued more than a month, the dread and confternation 
with which every one was feized, prevented any attempt to meafure them. 

After the firlt fhock, which, as we have faid, took place about noon, on the sth of 
February, the earth continued inceflantly to tremble, fometimes with a flighter and 
fometimes a more violent motion; till at eight the following night another tremendous 
fhock, which was fatal to the people of Scilla, completed the deitruétion of the remain- 
der of the fabrics of Meflina. The earthquakes did not ceafe till the 7th, when an- 
other dreadful fhock fpent its rage upon the ruins. | 

From that time till my arrival at Meffina, fhocks have continued to be feli, but gra- 
dually diminifhing in force and number; and in 1789 and 1790, only four or five 
were obferved, and thofe fo extremely feeble, that, in any other country lefs affected 
by fear and alarm, they might not have been noticed, or not fuppofed to be earth. 
quakes *. 7 

The lofs was iminenfe, and is difficult to calculate. Confidering the buildings alone, 
it may ‘be afferted without hefitation, that, dividing them into four parts, two were 
levelled with the ground; the third half laid in ruins, and the fourth greatly da- 
maged. Among the latter were the houfes fituated on the declivity of the hills, 
which have for their foundation granite, as we fhall notice again in another place, 
(Chap. XXIX.) ‘Thofe which were moft completely ruined, and likewife the firft 
to fall, were fuch as ftood in the plain, and efpecially on the curvature of the har- 
bour, on a ground lefs folid, as it had been formed by the wafhing and depofitions of - 
the fea. ‘The mole of the harbour, which extended more than a mile in length, and 
was reforted to for the beauty of the profpect, was entirely {wallowed up by the fea, 
fo that no veftige of it remained to point out where it once was. 

Among the ruined edifices the moft contiderable was the above-mentioned Padiz- 
zata, calied likewife the maritime theatre; the royal palace; the palace of the {e. 
nate, of noble architecture ; the exchange of the merchants; the celebrated college, 
with the temple annexed; the church and profeffional-houle of the ex-jefuits; th: 
archbifhop’s palace, with the bafilica of San. Niccolo; the feminary of the clergy, th: 
hall of the tribunals, the church of the annunciation of the Theatines; that of th: 
Carmelites, and of the priory of the Hierofolymitans, with feveral other fabrics both 
facred and profane; without mentioning the palaces of the nobles and opulent citizens, 
all of an elegant architeCturc. , 3 


* In the following years, however, earthquakes again renewed the terrors of the people. "The following 
is the extraét of a letter from the Abbate Grano to me, of the rith.of May 1792: 

‘© Yellerday we had a whole day, as I may fay, full of earthquakes. IT counted as many as thirty fhocks,. 
but all flight, and which occafioned no damage.”’ | 

L embrace with the utmolt pleafure this oppo:tunity of thus publicly exprefling my gratitude to and doing 
juttice to the merits of this my illultrious friend, the. Mefinefe nobleman abovementioned, and whom [ thall 
ayain have occafion to cite, - 

As he is verfed in the (tudics of philofophy and nstural Hi.tory, he had the goodnefs to accompany me in 
my excurfions in different parts of his country, and his fcientific aifiltance was of the greateit advantage to 
me. ‘This affittance he not only afforded exe when prefent, but even when abfent, furniihing me with vai Us 
local notices which might render my accounts relative to thofe countries more interelting ; and his induitry 
and circumfpection in the examination of nature, and. his fincere love of the inveftigation of truth, leave 
no doubt of the accuracy of his obfervatious. : I 

fe 
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It is impoffible to eftimate the lofs fuffered by the deftruétion of the numerous monue 

ments of the arts, libraries, and galleyies of pictures, with which Meffina was embel- 
lifhed, where the imitative arts had long*flourifhed. > er | 
_ Equally impoffible is it to calculate the lofs fuftained by the valuable effects that were 
buried beneath the ruins, or burned in the fires which after the earthquake broke out 
in various parts of the city: We mult alfo add the expence of building the wooden 
fheds and huts neceflary to fhelter the inhabitants, and for the reception of fuch move- 
ables or commodities as had been faved from the ruins; which expence was extremely 
great from the high price to which all the materials for building immediately rofe, and 
the great wages required by workmen of every kind. | : 
_ Yet, notwithftanding all thefe loffes and expences, which muft. greatly have impo-. 
verifhed the country, not a fingle merchant became a bankrupt; a circumftance which 
redounds highly to the honour of Meflina, as it is certain that no event can happen 
which furnifhes a more plaufible excufe to the fraudulent dealer than an earthquake. 

The King of the Two Sicilies has omitted no means that may contribute to the reftora- 
tion of Meflina. He has exempted it from all public impofts, given confiderable fums 
from his own purfe, granted a free port, jurifdidtion of magiftrates, &c. _ Yet the im- 
menfe lofles the city has fuffered, notwithftanding every affiftance, cannot be repaired 
under a great length of time. ° 

The buildings have fince been confiderably increafed and improved, fo that more than 
ane half .of the city is now rebuilt, and the people have left the fheds and taken poffef- 
fion of the new houfes. 

It appeared to me that this concife relation of the late dreadful earthquakes at Meffina, 
and their confequences, would be acceptable to the curious and learned reader. We 
avill now proceed to the defcription of other obje&ts deferving attention in this celebrated 
Strait and its mountainous environs, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. —oBsERVATIONS ON SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


A kind of coufijed noife, like the barking of dogs, heard'on approaching the rock of 8cylla, 
produced by the dafhing of the waves of the fea.—Images highly refembling nature exhi- 
bited by Homer and Virgil in their A i acetal of Scylla.—The appearance of this rock 
the fame at prefent as in the time of the Greek poet.—The fea there of the fame height as 
formerly:—Great danger of dafhing on the rock of Scylla when the current runs from fouth 
to north, and impetuous fouth wind blows at the fame time.—Marinérs at Meffina, whofe 
bufinefs it is to affift vefféls in danger. —Ships eafily wrecked without this affiftance, though 

— thofe who freer them fhould be very expert feamen.—Tempeft abferved by the author in the 

Strait of Mefina, and the courage with which thefe Meffinefe failors brought a veffel in 
diftrefs fafely into harbour.—Precife fituation of Charybdis.—Until the prefent time con- 
fidered as a true whirlpool.—The fragments of fhips wallowed up in it carried, as fome 
have believed, thirty miles.—-Anecdote relative to this opinion. — Phenomena of the current 
of the Strait, which afcends and oe by intervals.—Vifit of the author to Charybdiso— 
_ Its appearance as firft feen from the fhore.—Obfervations made on a nearer approach, and 
on entering it in a boat.—-Charybdis not properly a whirlpool, but: an inceffant motion of 
agitated waters, which afcend, defcend, dufh, and rebound.—Confequences which fol- 
lowed on throwing certain bodies into it.—No gulph below Charybdis.—Depth of the fea 
much lefs there than in the middle of the Strait.—Charybdis cannot even be ealled a 
whirlpool in tempeftuous weather.—Caufe of the lofs of fhips that are drawn into it. 
Recent fhipwreck which happened in it without any appearance of a whirlpool.—Origin 
of this error.—None of the numerous writers who have mentioned Charybdis, fay that 

- they had viftted and examined it.—Charybdis twelve miles diftant from Scylla, though 
Homer ftyles it very near.—Improbable that any fuch change can have taken place in the 
Strait of Meffina, as to have removed Charybdis fo far from Scylla.—Change that has 
happened in the prefent age, much pofterior to the date of the accounts of a number of 
writers who place Charybdis in the fituation where it is now found.—Truth and phyfical 
explanation of the proverb, that “ he who endeavours to fhun Charybdis dafbes upon 
Scyila.” — Scylla and Charybdis, according to the ancients, dangerous from frequent tempe/is 
and fhipwrecks.—Very different in the prefent times.—Enquiry into the caufe of this dif» 
ference.—It probably is to be afcribed to the improvements made in the art of navigation. 
—Examples in proof of this afforded by the Adriatic and the Cape of Good Hope. 


SCYLLA and Charybdis, according to the fables of the poets, are two fea-monfters. 
whofe dreadful jaws are continually diftended to {wallow unhappy manmers ; the one: 
fituated on the right, and the other on the left extremity of the ftrait of Meflina, where 
Sicily fronts Italy. , 


Dextrum Scylla latus, lavum implacata Charybdis: 
Obtidet,.atque imo barathri ter gurgite vattos. 
Sorbet in abruptum fludtu., rurfufque fub auras. 
Erigit alternos, et fidera verberat unda. 

At Scyllam cecis cohibet {pelunca latebris: 
Ora exertantem, et naves in faxa trahentem: 
Prima hominis facies et pulchro pe&tore virgo: 
ube tenus ; poftrema immani corpore priltis. 


Delphingm caudas utero commiffaluporum, * 


Viac. AEneip, bb. i. 
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Charybdis roaring on the left predides, 

And tn her greedy whirlpool fucks the tides. 

Then fpouts them from below ; wich fury driv’n, 

"The waves mount up and wath the face of heav'n, 

But Scylla from her den, with open jaws, 

The finking veffel in her eddy draws, 

Then dafhes on the rocks; a human face, 

And virgin bofom, hide her tail’s difgrace ; 

Her parts obfcene below the waves defcend, | 

With dogs indlos‘d, and in a dolphia end. Devorn. 


Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides ; 


Ihave no difficulty in availing myfelf of the defcription of a poet in a work dedicated 
to the inveftigation of truth; nor fhall I hefitate to cite fimilar paflages from another 
poet, fince, however exaggerated thefe may be by the glowing colours of imagination, 
they contain truth, and afford a fubject for interefting enquiries. 

I fhould have thought myfelf to have merited the greateft cenfure if, when I was in 
the Strait of Meffina, I had not vifited two places of which fo much has been written, 
ri which have been rendered fo famous by the numerous fhipwrecks théy have occa- 
1oned. ” 

I firft proceeded in a fmall boat to Scylla. This is a lofty rock. diftant twelve miles 
from Meflina, which rifes almoit perpendicularly from the fea, on the fhore of Calabria, 
and beyond: which is the finall city of the fame name. Though there was fcarcely any 
wind, I began to hear, two miles before [ came to the rock, a murmur and noife, like a 
confufed barking of dogs, and on a nearer approach readily difcovered the caufe. This 
rock in its lower part contains a number of caverns ; one of the largeft ot which is called 
by the peoplethere Dragara. The waves, when in the lea(t agitated, rufhing into thefe 
caverns, break, dafh, throw up frothy bubbles, and thus occafion thefe various and mul- 
tiplied founds. I then perceived with how much truth and refemblance of nature Ho- 
mer and Virgil, in their perfonifications of Scylla, had pourtrayed this fcene, by defcrib- 
ing the moniter they drew as lurking in the darknefs of a vait cavern, furrounded by 

ravenous, barking mattiffs, together with wolves to increafe the horror. 


. * % 
*EvGc: 8” cy Mavaro vecss debvoy Aeroruew 
Tr; ntos Qasr per wor oxrvAmnes veoysAny 


Voviicas, . Hom. Onyss. XII, 


Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, 
Tremendous pelt! abhorr’d hy man and gods ! 
Hideous her voice, and with Jefs terrors roar 


The whelps of lions in the midnight hour. 
Pore. 


The Greek poct, when he pourtrays the rock which is the habitation of Scylla, 
finifhes the picture higher than the Latin, by reprefenting it as fo lofty that its fummit 
is continually wrapped in the clouds; and fo fteep, {mooth, and flippery, that no mortal 
could afcend it, though he had twenty hands and twenty feet. 


“Os ot duw oxo ns, & jaey oupecroy mupUY sxcovss 
say xoeugn veGern de pov auPiSeanes 
Koaven to pevovtor’ igwes ovormor’ aiden 
Kesvou exyes nopugrv, our ev Diets, out’ ev own 
Ovds nev epGusn Boles ave ov xollaCoum 
Ord 6 bs xespes ye eusxoos, Kes modes ne 
Lig yas Agere anepsticn quien. - Hom. Co. XIL 


High in the air the rock its Summit fhrowds 
_ In brooding tempeits and in rolling clouds ; 
7 Loud 
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Loud ftorms around, and mifts eternal rife, 

Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the flies. 

When all the broad expanfion bright with day 

Glows with th? autumnal or the fummer ray : 

"The fummer and the autumn glow jo vain; 

The fky for ever low'rs, for ever clouds remain. 

Impervious to the ftep of man it flands ; | 
Though torne by twenty feet, though arm’d with twenty hands. 
Smooth as the polifh of the mirror rife* 

The flippery fides, and thoot into the fkies. Porg. 


Such, three thoufand years ago, or nearly fo, appeared the rock of Scylla, according 
to the obfervations of Homer; and fuch is nearly its appearance at this.day. 

The accuracy of this truly “ firft great painter of antiquity,”’ which has likewife been 
obferved by {cientific travellers in other defcriptions which he has given, fhews that the 
level of the waters of the fea was at that time at nearly the fame height as at prefent, 
fince, had it funk only a few fathoms, it muft have left the foot of the rock, which ac- 
cording to my obfervations is not very deep, entirely dry. And this I confider as one 
among feveral {trong arguments, that the molt remarkable finkinys of the fea are ante. 
rior to the time of Homer. 7 > o. 

Such is the fituation and appearance of Scylla: let us now confider the danger it oc. 
cafions to mariners. Though the tide is almoft imperceptible in the open parts of the 
Mediterranean, it is very {trong in the Strait of Meffina, in confequence of the narrow- 
nefs of the channel, and is regulated, as in other places, by the periodical elevations and 
depreflions of the water. Where the flow or current is accompanied by a wind blowing 
the fame way, veflels have nothing to fear; fince they either do not enter the Strait, 
both the wind and the ftream oppofing them, but caft anchor at the entrance; or if 
both are favourable enter on full fail, and pafs through with fuch rapidity that they feem 
to fly over the water. But when the current runs from fouth to north, and the north 
wind blows hard at the fame time, the fhip which expected eafily to pafs the Strait with 
the wind in its ftern, on its entering the channel is refifled by the oppofite current, and 
impelled by two forces in contrary directions, is at length dathed on the rock of Scylla, 
or driven on the neighbouring fands; unlefs the pilot fhall apply for the fuccour necef- 
fary for his prefervation. For to give affiltance in cafe of fuch accidents, four-and-twenty 
of the ftrongeft, boldeft, and moft experienced failors, well acquainted with the place, 
are ftationed night and day along the fhore of Meffina, who, at the report of guns fired 
as fignals of diftrefs from any veflel, haften to its affiftance, and tow it with one of their 
light boats. The current, where it is ftrongeft, does not extend over the whole Strait, 
but winds through it in intricate meanders, with the courfe of which thefe men are per- 
feétly acquainted, and are thus able to guide the fhip in fuch a manner as to avoid it. 
Should the pilot, however, confiding in his own fkill, contemn or neglect this afliftance, 
however great his ability or experience, he would run the moft imminent nfk of being 
fhipwrecked. In this agitation and confli& of the waters, forced one way by the cur- 
rent, and driven in a cantrary direétion by the wind, it is ufelefs to throw the line to dif- 
cover the depth of the bottom, the violence of the current frequently carrying the lead 
almoft on the furface of the water. The ftrongeft cables, though fome feet in circum- 
ference, break like {mall cords. Should two or three anchors be thrown out, the bottom 
is fo rocky that they either take no hold, or, if they fhould, are foon loofened by the 
violence of the waves. Every expedient afforded by the art of navigation, though it 
might fucceed in faving’a fhip in other parts of the Mediterranean, or even the tremen- 
dous ocean, is ufelefs here. ‘I'he only means of avoiding being dafhed again{f the rocks, 

VOL. V. a | MM or 
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or driven upon the fands, in the midit of this furious conteft of the winds and waves, is: 
to have recourfe to the {kill and courage of thefe Meffinefe feamen. 

_ Jn proof of the truth of this affertion, I might adduce many inftances related to me 
by perfons deferving of credit. But ] was myfelf an eye-witnefs to the fituation of a. 
trading veffel from Marfeilles, which had one day entered the Strait by the mouth on. 
the north fide, at the time that I was on a hill looking towards the fea. The current 
and a north wind, which then blew ftrong, being both in its favour, the veffel proceeded. 
under full fail into, and had paffed one half of the Strait, when ona fudden the fky be- 
came overcaft with thick clouds, and violent gufts of wind arofe, which in an inftant 
changed the direction of the current, and turned up the fea from its bottom. The ma- 
riners had fcarcely time to hand the fails, while the furious waves broke over the fhip on: 
every fide. Whether they merely followed the pra¢tice ufual with fhips ‘in diftrefs, or 
whether they were acquainted with the laudable cuftom of the Meffinefe, I cannot fay ; 
but they fired two guns: immediately upon which one of the barks. employed on this 
fervice haftened to the affiftance of the diftreffed veffel, and taking it in tow, began to 
make every exertion to carry it fafely into the harbour. — 

If I had feen with fear and fhuddering the danger of the failors on board the veffel, 
which I expeéted every moment would be {wallowed up in the waves; I beheld with 
wonder and pleafure the addrefs and bravery of the Meflinefe mariners, who had under- 
taken to fteer fafely through fo ftormy a fea the fhip entrufted to their care. T hey 
extricated it from the current which impelled it towards deftruction ; changed the helm. 
to this fide or to that; reefed or let out the fails, as the wind increafed or abated; avoided 
the impetuous fhocks of the waves by meeting them with the prow, or oppofing to them 
the fide, as either method appeared molt proper to break their violence; and by thefe- 
and other manceuvres which J am unable to defcribe, thefe brave mariners, amid this 
dreadful confli&t of the fea and the winds, fucceeded in their undertaking, and brought 
the veffel fafe into the harbour. 

_ But enough of Scylla:—we will now proceed to Charybdis. This is fituated within 
the Strait, in that part of the fea which lies between a projection of land named Punta 
Secca, and another projection on which ftands the tower called Lanterna, or the light- 
houfe, a light being placed at its top to guide veflels which may enter the harbour by 
Night. — aa 

On confulting the authors who have written of Charybdis, we find that they all fup- 
pofed it to be a whirlpool. The firft who has aflerted this is Homer, who has repre- 
fented Charybdis as a monfker which three times in a day drinks up the water, and three 
tumes vomits it forth. | 

——— die KapuSdis avargpuCdss prcrecs Udwey 


Tes mar ya T connosy em nucle Tees 5 covrppoufsdes . 
L.ttvoy. Hom. Opyss. XII. 


Beneath Charybdis holds her botfterous reign. 

Midft roaring whirlpools. and:abforbs the main ; 

Thrice in her. gulphs the boiling feas {ubfide, 

Thrice in dire thunvers fhe refunds the tide. Pops, 


The dafeription of Virgil above cited differs from: that of Homer only in placing a deep: 

gulph below. Strabo, Ifidorus, Tzetzes, Hefychius, Didymus, Euftathius, &. repeat: 

thefame. The Count de Buffon adopts the idea of Homer in full confidence, and places. 

Charybdis among She molt celebrated whirlpools of the fea; * Charybdis, in the Strait 

of Meflina, ablorbs aad rejedts thé water three times in twenty-four hours *.” Strabo. 
a. '" ® Buffon, Hit, Nat. tom, ii, in r2mo.: 

a | tells: 
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tells us, that the fragments of fhips {wallowed up in this whirlpool are carried by the 
current to the fhore of Tauromenium (the prefent Taormina), thirty miles diftant from 
Charybdis *. In confirmation of this tradition, an amufing though tragical anecdote 
is related of one Colas, a Meflinean diver, who, from being able to remain a long time 
under the water, had acquired the furname of Pefte (the fifh). It is reported that Fre. 
derick King of Sicily, coming to Meffina purpofely to fee him, made trial of his abilities 
with a cruel kind of liberality, by throwing a golden cup into Charybdis, which, if he 
brought it-up, was to be the reward of his refolution and dexterity. The hardy diver, 
after having twice aftonifhed the fpeGtators by remaining under water a prodigious 
length of time, when he plunged a third time appeared no more; but fome days after 
his body was found on the coalt near Taormina. 7 

From the authorities here adduced, it is evident that Charybdis has hitherto been 
confidered as a real whirlpool by both ancient and modern travellers who have given 
any account of it. | 

As I was therefore fo near to this celebrated place, I determined to endeavour to af- 
certain if poffible what it really is. It is diftant from the fhore of Meflina about 750 
feet, and is called by the people of the country ¢o/ofaro, not from the agitation of the 
waves, as fome have fuppofed, but from xaros and pxgos; i. e. the beaatif~ul tower, from 
the light-houfe ereéted near it for the guidance of veffels. ‘The- phenomenon of the 
calofaro is obfervable when the current is defcending; for when the current fets in from. 
the north, the pilots call it the defcending remat, or current; and when it runs from. 
he fouth, the a/cending rema. ‘The current afcends or defcends at the rifing or fetting 
uf the moon, and continues for fix hours. In the interval between each afcent or defcent 
there is a calm which lafts at leaft a quarter of an hour, but not longer than an hour. 
Afterwards, at the rifing or fetting of the moon, the current enters from the north, make 
ing various angles of incidence with the fhore, and at length reaches the calofaro.. This. 
delay fometimes continues two hours. Sometimes it immediately falls into the.cakafaro, 
and then expericnce has taught that it is a certain token of bad weather. , 

As I was aflured by the pilots moft experienced in this practical knowledge, that there 
was ho danger in viliting the calofaro, I refolved to avail myfelf of the opportunity. 
The bark in which I made the experiment was managed by four expert mariners, who 
perceiving me fomewhat intimidated as I approached the place, encouraged me, and. 
affured me they would give me a very near view of the calofaro, and even carry me into 
it without the laft danger, 

When I obferved Charybdis from the fhore, it appeared like a group of tumultuous 
waters; which group as I approached became more extenfive and more agitated. I 
was carried to the edge, where I {topped fome time to make the requifite obfervations, 
and was then convinced, beyond the fhadow of a doubt, that what I faw was by no 
no means a vortex or a whirlpool. 

Hydrologifts teach us that by a whirlpool in a running water we are to underftand 
that circular courfe which it takes in certain circum({tances ; and that this courfe or re- 
volution generates in the middle a hollow inverted cone, of a greater or lefs depth, the 
internal fides of which have a {piral motion. But perceived ‘nothing of this kind in 
the calofaro, Its revolving motion was circumf{cribed to.a circle of at moft an hundred 
feet in diameter, within which limits there was no incurvation of any kind nor vertigl- 





* Karamoburay Se noes e:xrybarrey Te ne Wepuouereas Teg mow THe Tau Dpeemces. Lyd. vi. 242 
$f Lhave obferved that at. Mefline, ue cia ice parts of Sictly words of the Greek language, | 
which was once that.of this ifland, are {till retained. ‘Thas the word ren, derived from gpg, & fluwing of 
dream, ig ufed to fignify the current of this Strait. | | | 
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it may be obferved that the fituation of Gharybdis, as it has been hitherte defcribed, 
does not exatly agree with that afligned it by Homer. Let us refer to the poet. ‘Lhe 
goddefs Circe gives the following direGtions to Ulyfles, with refped to the navigation of 
the Strait-of Meffina: a | 


~O Be dow omsmredos, & prev Ougervor eugey sxael . ese 
Tov Stregov ouorenoy yOaparwreen of es Oducortu, 
TlAknctoy aAAnAwr Kes KEV Bier teuces. 
Ty 2'ey “epsveos eorrs preys Guarass reOndor, 
Ty Wire da RaguOdss awvnepeeSdes perov tdteg, Hom. Opyss. XIY. 


High o'er the main two rocks exalt their brow... 

Clofe by, a rock of tefs enormous heizht a 

Breaks the wild waves, and: forms a dangerous fircight, 

Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rife, —, 

And fhoot a leafy foreit to the ficies ; 

Beneath, Charybdis holds her bodt'sous reign 

Midft roaring whirlpools, and abforbs the main. Porg. 


The firft of the rocks here mentioned by Homer is Scylla, which he defcribes at 
dength ; and near the other, according to this poet, Charybdis is fituated. ‘The diftance 
from one of thefe rocks to the other is an arrow’s flight, xa} nev dio:seureiesy which does 
not at all accord with the prefent fituation of Scylla. How are we to explain this dif- 
agreement? Shall we fay that Homer, availing himfelf of the licence in which poets are 
indulged, has fpoken hyperbolically? I know not whether the connoiffeurs in poetry 
will permit fuch a licence. Or fhall we fuppofe that Charybdis was once much nearer 
to Scylla; but that in a ong feries of ages, it has changed its place and removed under 
Meffina? Such a fuggeftion might perhaps be favourably received, if in remote times 
any confiderable change had taken place in the Strait; but we know not of any; and 
it isnot probable that a change fo remarkable as the removal of Charybdis from its 
place, would have been pafled over in filencs by Sicilian writers. Within the prefont 
century, it is true, this Strait, of which fo much has been fail, has become narruwer, as 
we fhall fee in Chap. XXIX.; but at the.fame time we know that long before this 
event Charybdis was fituated where it is at prefent. The ancient and uninterrupted 
tradition of the Meffinefe refpecting this fact is confirmed by the authority of the moft 
celebrated Italian, Latin, and Greek writers.—Fazcllo telis us, ‘* Charybdis ex parte 
Siciliz, paulo fupra Meffanam;”—** Charybdis is fituated on the fide of Sicily, a little 
beyond Meflina.—Ovid fays, 

“ Hine ego dum muter, vel me Zanclea Charybdie 
Devoret !” 


‘© Let dire Charybdis in Zanclean feas 
Devour me if I change!” 


ae 


And it is well known that Zancle was the ancient name of Meffana, now Meffina, 
Tzetzes in Lycophron fays, ‘H Xapuédis weps Meonny ts1,—“ Charybdis is fituated near 
Meflina.” —Strabo likewife, after having mentioned Meflina, proceeds, Asixvlas xa} 
Xagubdsc, MbXpoy TTPO TNS Worews, Ev TB wops games Charybdis is feen in the ‘Strait a little 
before we reach the city.” Several other writers might be cited to the fame purpofe. 

From all thefe reafons and hiftorical teftimonies we muft then conclude that Homer 
was not exact. with refpedt to the fituation of Charybdis; nor can it be a great offence 
to fay that, inthis paflage of his long poem he has certainly nodded. ‘The accuracy of 
feveral of his :defcriptions of various places in Sicily cannot be denied. It is fuch that 
we mutt either fuppofe that he had himfelf travelled in thofe parts, as is the opinion of 
‘many; or at leafé that be had procured very faithful and circumftantial information 

| * from 
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from others. Of this the rocks of Scylla are an example. But as to the fuppofed 
whirlpool of Charybdis.and its fituation, [ thigk we may venture to-affirm he never faw 
& himfelf, and that the accounts he had reeeived of it led him into error. 

We will now enquire what foundation there is for the faying which became proverbial, 
that **he who endeavours to avoid Charybdis, dafhes upon Scylla ;’” and which was 
applied by the ancients to thofe who, while they fought to fhun one evil, fell into a 
worfe. ys | | 
On this fubjeét I likewife made enquiries of the Meffinefe pilots.above mentioned, and 
to what better maflers could I apply for the elucidation of fuch a proverb? They told 
me that this misfortune, though not always, yet frequently happens, unlefs proper mea- 
fures are taken in time to preventit. Ifa fhip-be extricated from the fury of Charybdis, 
and carried by a ftrong foutherly wind along the Strait, towards the northern entrance, 
it will pafs out fafely ; but fhould it meet with a wind in a nearly oppofite dire¢tion, it 
will become the fport of both thefe winds, and, unable to advance or recede, be driven 
ina middle courfe between their two directions, that is to fay, full upon the rock of 
Scylla, if it be not immediately affifted by the pilots. They added, that in thele hurri- 
eanes aland wind frequently rifes, which defcends from a narrow pafs in Calabria, and 
increafes the force with whieh the fhip is impelled towards the rock. 

‘Before I began to write on Scylla and Charybdis, I perufed the greater part of the 
ancient authors who have written on the fubjeét. I obferve that they almolt all repre- 
fent thefe difaftrous places in the moft gloomy and terrifying colours, as continually the 
fcene of tempefts and fhipwrecks. ‘Thele terrors and this deftruction, however, they 
are far from exhibiting in the prefent times; it rarely happening that any fhips are loft 
in this channel, either becaufe their pilots poflefs the knowledge requifite for their pre- 
fervation, or becaule they apply for the neceflary affiftance. Whence then arifes this. 
great difference between ancient times and the prefent? Can we {fuppofe that Scylla and 
Charybdis have changed their nature and become lefs dangerous? With refpect to the 
former, we have feen that this hypothefis is contradiéted by fat, Scylla {till remaining 
fuch as it was in the time of Homer ; and with regard to the latter, from the Strait of 
Meffina becoming narrower, Charybdis muft be at prefent more to be feared than for- 
merly, as it is well known that an arm, channel, or {trait of the fea is the more dan- 
gerous In proportion as itis narrow. 1am rather of opinion that this difference arifes 
from the improvement of the art of navigation, which formerly in its infancy dared not 
launch into the open fea, but only creep along the fhore,.as if holding it with its hand— 


“© Alter remus aquas, alter tibi ratat arenas, 
Tutus eris ; medio maxima turba mari.”? Prorerr. lib. ii. 


«To fhun the dangers of the ocean,. {weep 
‘Lhe fands with one oar, and with ove the deep.’” 


But time, ftudy, and experience have rendered her more mature, better informed, 
and more courageous; fo that fhe can now pafs the wideft feas, brave the molt violent 
tempelfts, and laugh at the fears of her childhood. | 

To exemplify and fupport the probability of this opinion, it will not be neceffary to: 
recur ‘to the early and rude ages; much more modern. times will furnith us with fufi- 
cient proofs. ‘That part of the Adriatic which feparates Venice from Rovigno in I{tria, 
is certainly not the moft propitious.fea to navigators. ‘The danger of being hurried in| 
fix hours from one fhore to the other, and there ftrandell ; the frequency of violent 
wihds which: prevail there; the fhallows and fand-banks which break the waves, and 
render them wild and irregular, may certainly cauie fome ferious reflection in thofe who 
embark.to. make the paflage. So late as the laft century, the fhipwrecks in this fea 
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were fo’ numerous, and had fo terrified the people of Rovigno, that when any one was 
obliged by urgent bufinefs or any other caufe to go to Venice, he confidtred himfelf as 
more likely to die than live, and if he was the father of a family, ufed to make his will 
before he embarked. ‘The Advocate Conftantini, a native of that country, and a man 
of learning and ingenuity, told me when I was there, that he had read more than onc 
of thefe teftaments, depofited among the public archives. | 

But at prefent I will not fay it is a diverfion or pleafure to make this paffage, fince 
as ftorms are not unfrequent, it is neceflary to be cautious ; but ferious accidents rarely 
happen. I have myfelf three times made it without meeting with any caufe of alarm, 
To what can this difference be attributed but to the improvement of the nautical art? 
Befides that the mariners of Rovigno were not then fo expert in the management of 
their veficls as at prefent ; they ntade ufe of certain barks of fo improper a conftruétion, 
as I was affured by the above-mentioned Conftantini, that it was impoflible they fhould 
long refift the violence of the fea. ‘Thofe, on the contrary, that have been built fince 
that time, being of a broad and flat figure, and very folid, are capable of with{tanding 
the moft furious ftorms. They are there called bracere, and are in great reputation in all 
the neighbouring countries, We here find a part of the fea,in which veffels were formerly 
fo frequently wrecked, and which could not be traverfed but at the rifk of life, now 
deprived of all its terrors, and rendered cafily paffable, merely by the improvements 
-anade in the art of navigation. , | 

Asa farther and {till more convincing proof that the dangers of Charybdis and Scylla, 
though in themfelves the fame that they anciently were, have been diminifhed, and the 
dread they infpired removed, by the rapid advances to perfection which this art has 
made in modern times, I fhall adduce an example in another fea no lefs an object of 
terror from tempefts and fhipwrecks, I mean the Cape of Good Hope, called the Stormy 
Cape by the firft difcoverer, and by the mariners of thofe times the Raging Lion. How 
dreadful were the dangers of this place, where the two oceans defcending down the 
oppofite fides of Africa met and clafhed together; where contending winds, whofe 
power was greater in the boundlefs ocean ; where mountainous waves, rocks, and whirl- 
pools threatened inevitable deftru&tion! What preparations, what caution, were thought 
neceflary for the fhip which was to make this dangerous paffage ! Able pilots who had 
frequently made the voyage; mafts and yards fecured by additional ropes; a large 
fupply of fails and cables, thicker and ftronger than ufual ; and a double rudder, that 
in cafe one fhould be damaged, there might be another to act. The mariners were to 
be faftened to their pofts by ftrong ropes; the paflengers fhut down below, and the 
deck left clear for the crew, a number of whom {tood with hatchets in their hands, ready 
to cut away the malts fhould it be neceffary. The guns were ftowed in the hold as 
ballaft, and the port-holes, windows, and every kind of aperture, carefully clofed. 
Such were the precautions taken in the laft century on doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope; but how few of them are now neceflary to perform this voyage in perfect 
fatety!. Of this 1 have had the fatisfaction to be certified by an Englith gentleman, 
Mr. Macpherfon, with whom I had the pleafure of converfing, in Pavia, in July 1790, 
and who had twice doubled this, Cape in his voyages to India; a gentleman of great 
refpeCtability for his information, for the various long voyages he has made, and the 
honourable employments he has held. 7 : | 

‘The facility with which this paffage may now be made, is therefore the confequence 
of the perfe@tion to which thé art of navigation has arrived ;. and the fame we may con- 
clude with refpe& to Charybdis and Scylla, which at prefent have nothing terrible but. 
the name, to*thofe who pals them with the requifite precautions *. | 


The minute objects of the concluding chapters are of little confequence. - 
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A. 
DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


FARTHQUAKES IN CALABRIA ULTRA; 


. WHICH HAPPENED IN THE YEAR MDCCLKXXUL 


| By the Commander 
DEODATUS DE DOLOMIEU. 


[Tranflated from one of the very few Copics publifhed at Rome in 1784.] 


DEDICATED TO DE LASTERIE DU SAILLANT, COMMANDER OF MALTA. 


I MIGHT adorn this dedication with the name of fome of the great on earth, make 
difplay of their pompous titles, their imaginary virtues; I prefer that of my friend, a 
friend of twenty years ftanding, whofe title to eulogy this circumftance will ftamp. 
May he deign to accept kindly this public acknowledgement of my attachment. 

The Chev. DEQDATUS DE DOLOMIEU. 


PREFACE. 


THE prevalence of contrary winds detaining me on the fhores of Calabria Ultra 
during the whole of the months of February and March 1784, and obliging me in 
fucceffion to touch at almoft all the towns in its weftern fhores, I was enabled to 
make incurfions into this unfortunate province; had time to examine all its ruins, and 
witnefs the extent of its misfortune. My inclination for lithology induced me to pay 
attention to the nature of its foil, and the compofition of its mountains, and what I 
now prefent ts the refult of my refearches. I have colleéted principal faéts along, fuch 
as local derangements will atteft for years to come, and which for centuries may con- 
tinue of intereft to the ftudent of nature. Other details form no part of my plan. I 
fhall neither give a circumftantial journal of the earthquakes nor a {tatement of thepo- 
pulation and lofs at each feverai place. For this 1 fhould have only to copy previous ae- 
counts, and my intention is not to make a great book, or to repeat what others have 
faid before. I adhere to that chiefly which has been fomewhat neglected, thatis to fay, 
the explaining the nature of the foil, and deducing therefrom the principal phenomena 
which accompanied the fhocks. I have yet further for object to do away that idea of 
fomething miraculous to which preceding accounts may have given birth, relating moune 
tains to have dafhed againft each other, entire fields to have been tran{ported to a con- 
fiderable diftance from their former fite, or thrown from one to the other fide of the 
valley, &c. facts, not wide of truth, which muft appear highly extraordinary divefted 
cf their local circumitances, but which a knowledge of the foil will fhew to be natural 
enough. I venture a theoretic opinion alfo which appears to me very probable, but to 
which I do not attach an importance equal to that of an exact knowledge of the facts 
whence it is deduced. I fay very little of Meffina, or Sicily. *In the account aflorded 
by M. L’Allimand the French Conful is given every thing of confequence relative to 
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rable to that of the towns of the plain of Calabria. Beg 

.’ A multitude of details which 1 have omitted may be feen in different relations pub- 

-dithed at Naples, particularly in that of Doctor Vivenzio. But fads, interefting to the 

“naturalift, are there extremely rare, and indeed the work appears to be written (like 
many others on the fubject) rather to ftrengthen the theory which afcribes earthquakes 
to electricity, than to give any defcription of the phenomena which accompanied the 
deftrution of Calabria. 

The account of Sir William Hamilton is the perception of a good obferver, who had 
but a few inftants to fpare for examination on his trip to Calabria. | 

Had the commiffioners fent by the Academy of Naples to Calabria thought fit to pub. 

‘Vith the refult of their refearches, I fhould have fuppreiled this differtation, fince affur- 

edly I could have no room to add any thing to the obfervations which they ought to have 
wade. 

‘T have added in notes fome particulars, which, though uneffential to the object of the 
differtation, may yet {eem to make the text more eafy of comprehenfion ; they contain 
moreover fome facts interefting in other points of view. | 

I was accompanied by the Chevalier de Godechart, a young man full of zeal, ardour, 
and fenfibility. He was of much utility to me in my ferutiny, the fatigues attendant on 
which he fhared with me with great patience and refolution. 


the deftruction of that city, whofe fate, dreadful as it was, is however no wife compas 


DISSERTATION, &c. 


AA tempeffate nos vindicant portus  nimborum vim effufam et fine fine cadentes aguas, tefa propellant : Fugientes non 


fequitur tncendium : adverfus tonitrua et minas cali, fublerrane domus et te tin altum fpecus remedia funt. In 
i/)t 


peflilentia mutare fede licet. Nullum malum fine efugio eft. Hee malum latifiime patet inevitabile, avidum, publice 
noxium. Non enim domos folum, aut familias, aut urbes fingulas haufit, fed gentes totas, regione/que fubvertit *. 


Seneca, Queft. Natur. Lib. VI. 


F all deftructive fcourges carthquakes are the moft dreadful, the moft calculated to 
{pread terror and coniternation wherever they are felt. Nature, convulfed, feems 
tending to deftruction, the world towards anend. Similar to the eleétric fhock which 
ftrikes ere the thunders be heard to warn of the threatened harm, earthquakes fhake, 
overthrow, and deftroy, without any thing foretelling their approach, without an inftant’s 
time to avoid the impending danger {. Animals, even the moft ftupid among them, have 
an advantage denied to man, a foreboding of thefe fatal events; their inftiné, or their 
fenfes more delicate than ours, by impreflions of which we have no conception, admo- 
~nifh them fome feconds beforehand, when, by their cries and impatience, they fhew 
their inquietude and dread {. Yet would a fimilar capacity at all times enable man to 


_ place 


* Ports fecure us from ftorms, the fheltering roof from fhower-effufing clouds and the continued torrent +. 
fire follows not who fly ; caves underground, grots dug below the waves, thicld from the bolts and threaten: 
jing thafts of heaven ; the plague is avoided by a change of place: for every ill defde there is a remedy : this 
‘widelt fpreads inevitable its avidity, and general its harm. For not only does it deftroy houfes, families, or 
. fingle towns, it overturns whole nations, and lays whole regions wafte. 

+ The dettrudtive thock of the 5th of February was fudden, inflantaneous ; nothing foretold, nothing an- 
nounced ‘its happening ; it {ook and overturned at once, nor allawed of time to Ay. eae. 
of ‘The.prefcience of animals of the approach of earthquakes is a fitgular phenomenon, and is the more 
. furprifing to us from our ignorance by what fenfe they receive the intimation, Tt is common toall { 


oall fpecies, 
2 : 
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place himfelf in fafety? No, ‘not the quickelt flight, the ftrongeft* or the flighteft and 
leaft elevated bujlding, not all the precautions. of human forefight could fhield him from 
the threatened death. In the mid{t of his flight he is fwallowed by the gaping earth +; 
the ground on which is built his gorgeous palace, or his humble cot, is either funk in 
an abyfs, or carried away to a diftance, entirely overthrown; now a mountain flips 
from its bafe and loads it with its ruin; and now the valleys clofe and give it burial. 
The lofs of his property, although the whole fhould go, the lofs of his family, his friends, | 
nay death itfelf is not the greate(t ill he has to dread. Interred alive beneath a heap 
of ruins, which yet break not the vault above his head where he has fought afylum, he 
is condemned to die of hunger and madnefs{, curfing his friends and family, whofe 
indifference he accufes, and tardine/s to afliit: unwilling they have fhared a fimilar 
fate §, unknowing that thofe who furvive this almoft general cataftrophe attempt in vain to 
releafe him from the piles with which he is overwhelmed. They hear his voice, his 

| cries, 


athena napremapne trie ABO asa mse Ghee Peat, einer: SOO Hee wert ~ pm stent ne renteltnnetat 





particularly dogs, geefe, and domeflic fowls. The howlings of the dogs in the ftreets of Meffina were fo 
violent, that they were ordered to be killed. During eclipfes animals evince a nearly fimilar inquietude ; 
on the annular eclipfe of the fun in 1764, the agitation and cries of domeltic animals continued for a great 
part of the time, notwithftanding its light was no more diminifhed by it, than it would have been by the in- 
terpofition of a dark, thick cloud: the difference of the hicat of the atmofphere was {carcely fenfible. What 
impreffion then can animals have of the nature of the body which eclipfes the fun? How are they able to 
divine that it is adifferent circumftance from the fun’s being veiled by a cloud which intercepts the light ? 

* Part of the misfortunes of Meflina are attributable to the want of folidity in the buildings; the ruin of 
this town was promoted a long time before by the earthquakes which at different times fince 1693 had fhaken 
and loofened all the houfes ; and the want of population and means of reparation. A new convent folidl 
conftructed in the middle of the town fuffered no injury. But in Calabria nothing was capable of refifting 
the violence of the fhocks. ‘The handfome convent of BenediGtines at Soriano, rebuilt with equal magnifi- 
cence and folidity after the earthquakes of 1659, was nearly levelled with the ground ; notwithitanding, for 
the purpofe of avoiding the fame fate it experienced at that period, (an epoch fimilarly difaflrous to Ca- 
oN the walls were made extremely thick, and the foundations peculiarly good, and of excellent ma. 
terials. 

+ A number of peafants belonging to the plain of Calabria flying acrofs the country wereing ulphed ia 
Jarge chafms, which opened under their feet, and difappeared ; 

dnfuper tonitrua fub pedibus hiat abyffus. 


t A fourth part of the victims of the earthquake of February sth, who were buried alive under the 
crumbled ruins of their buildings, would have furvived if they had been promptly fuccoured. But in fuch 
a general difalter there was a want of hands, mae one was occupied with his own misfortunes or thofe of his 
family, and paid no attention to indifferent perfons. At one inftant the moft affecting inftances of filial 
and conjugal affeCtion, even to the extent of felf-levotion, were exhibited, and acts of cruelty and atrocit 
which make humanity fhudder. Whillt here you {aw a mother with difhevelled hair, and covered over wit 
blood, haften to the itil] undulating {pot where a falling beam had {truck her infant from her arms, there a 
bewildered hufhand braving death itfelf in fearch of a darling {poufe; at the fame time might be feen monttere 
dafhing forwards in midft of the tottering walls, fearlefs of every danger, trampling beneath their. feet the 
half intetred bodies of men who claimed their {uccour in their way, to fatisfy their blind cupidity, by the 
plunder of the houfes of the rich. They ftripped the living bodies of fuch unfortunate beings as would 
even have repaid with ufury their charitable aid. I lodged at Poliflena in the hut of 4 gentleman who was 
interred bensath the rnins of his houfe, his body immured, his legs aloft in the air. Tis own fervant, in 
lieu of affording him affiftance, after taking the filver buckles from his fhoes, ran eff with his booty. For 
the moft part, the lower order of people in Calabria evinced incredible depravity in midit of all the horrors 
of the earthquake. The greater part of the farming-men were in the fields upon the thock of the sth of 
February taking place ; they immediately ruthed to the towne ftill {mothered in the duft occafianed by their 
recent fall: they flew to them, not to give affittance, not from any fentiment of humanity excited by fuch 
dreadful circumitances, but to plunder. | boat : 

§ Lhave converfed with a great number of perfons dug from the ruinsinthe different towns I vilited, all of 
whom fancied their houfes the only ones that bad [uffered, having no idea of the extent of the salsa or 
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cries, the bulk of ruin refifts their efforts, and hinders his liberation *. They are un- 
able to afford him the flighteft comfort, and to the very kaft does he preferve the atrocious, 
the heart rending idea, that all his friends on earth were only wretches and moft un- 
grateful monfters. But when fire joins its ravage to that of the quivering earth, to 
what new horror then is he not fubjeGt? By. flow degrees it gains the fallen beams and 
different wood-work of the ruined buildings; .it reaches him at lait; penned in the fatal 
fpot, all effort fruitlefs to avoid his fate, he perifhes the death ‘of facrilegious criminals 
and regicides t, and curfes with apparent. reafon a deftiny which confounds, with the 
guilty, the innocent. | 
Such neverthelefs was the fate of a part of the victims of the earthquake of 1783. 
Who then without fhuddering can contemplate the difafters of Calabria? Who with- 
out a tear behold the finelt country in nature ravaged with unexampled fury by carth- 
quakes? Who in fhort contemplate the fite of towns where even the ground on which 
they ftood has difappeared, and the pofition of which was only to be determined by the 
objects with which it was furrounded. Such are the firft ideas that occur to thofe travel- 
Jing through Calabria Ultra; fuch the fenfations I experienced at every {tep I took on 
vifiting this unfortunate province in the months of February and March 1784; fuch 
indeed are the impreflions which prevent our confidering objects with fufficient delibe- 
ration to examine into effects and thence afcend to caufes. ‘The ftudent of nature 


wondered at the delay of affiftance. A woman in the borough of Cinco jrondi was found alive on the feventh 
day after the cataftrophe. Tso children near her had perifhed of hunger, and already were ina {tate of 
putrefasiion. One reclined on its mother’s thigh bad infeCied the place of contadét fo as to occafion It to 
putrify. Numbers were buried for three, four, and five days; I faw them, {poke to, and queitioned them 
refpe€ting their fenfatious in this terrigle predicament. Of all the phyfical evils they endured the mot 
dreadful to them was thirft. The firft expreffion manififled by animals alfo, fome of which were reitored 
to light after a fal of fifty days, was want of drink 5 their thirfl was tofatiable. Several perfons thus buried 
alive fupported their misfortune with unexainpled conilancy, a coattaney of which one fhonld think human 
nature, but from complete ttupefaction of the intel tual faculties, could not be capable. A pretty woman 
of Oppido, but nineteen years of age, was at that inftant near her time; fhe was buried beneath the ruins for 
the {pace of thirty hours, and, beiny extricated by her hufband, was delivered a few hours after as fafcly as 
asif nothing had happened. I viliced her hut, and among a number of queftions, Tafked what were her 
thoughts at the time. — “ J waited,” was her reply. 

* In many towns it happened that parents and faithful fervants, in fearch of perfons dear to them could 
hear their moans, could recognize their voices, were certain of the fpot where they were buried ; yet could 
not fuccour them. The piled mafs refitted all their ttrength, and made of no avail their zeal aud efforts. In 
vain did tiey implore another’s aid ; their groans, their tears, were litened to by none. Stretched on the 
ruins, they were feen invoking death to rcleafe their relations from their horrid fituation, invoking it for 
themfelves, us the only alleviation of their mifery. Yet even this comfort was denied them, ag at times for 
Gays together they heard the moans of the wretched, buried beneath their feet. 

hole families were overwhelined together, without a fingle individual elcaping ; in fuch cafes che tombs 
were trampled on where they were inhumed alive, their voices were diftinguifhed, yet would noi their fate 
excite a fingle tear. At Terra Nova, four Auguftine monks, who had taken refuge in a vaulted facrilly, 
the arch of which fupported the immenfe ruins with which it was overwhelmed, made their cries heard from 
amidft the piled heap, for the fpace of four days even; but one of the couvent was faved, and of what avail 
were the ftrength of one to remove the quantity of rabbifh which buried his companions? By degrees their — 
voices died away, and feveral days after their bur bodies were found clafped in each others arms. 

More than half the victims crufhed by the fall of Terra Nova remained amid the ruins, and when I pafled 
by them on the 2oth Feb. 1784, they exhaled a moft infupportable and infectious ftench. 

+ When all the buildings of the town of Oppido were levelled by the moft violent thacks and elevations 
of the earth, the wood-work of part of the buildings overturned fucceflively caught fire; hence it became 
impoflible to forward any fuccour, and molt of fuch as might have been javed from the ruing were made a 
prey to the flames, ‘['wenty nunéof the order of St, Clair were difcgvered calcined beneath the wreck of 


their convent. | 
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muft be on his guard againft thefe attacks of fenfibility as well as againft the warpings of 
his imagination to enable him to fee no more in the origin of the misfortunes of a mul. 
titude of familtes, and the deftruction of forty thoufand of his fellow creatures, than a 
flight effort of nature *, and to qualify him to {trip the various relations of all thofe dif. 
figurements with which they have been clothed by terror and fuperitition. 

Hiftory makes no mention of any earthquake the fhocks of which were fo violent, the 
effecis fo deftructive, as thofe which defolated Calabria inthe year 1783. This pheno. 
menon fingular enough is fufficiently impofing to intercft the ftudent of nature, even 
when flripped of the marvellous in which it has been drefted in previous relations ; and 
will be beft explained by feweft words. The fhocks were extremely violent f ; this is an 
indifputable fact. They produced in Calabria Ultra efleéis, confequential in themfelves 
upon regarding local circumftances; this is a fecond truth which may require farther 
elucidation, and which I fhall endeavour to render equally evident with the former, in 
defcribing the nature of the foiland the country on which it exerted its greateft violence. 
Thence fhall I deduce the reafon why certain towns were almoft wholy exempt from the 
general fcourge, notwith{tanding they were comprehended within the fpace under which 
its {trongefl efforts were exbibited, near the center where the moft violent fhocks were 
felt; why other towns acjoining them remain but heaps of ruins ; ‘and why again others 
leave behind them no trace of their exiftence. 

The fhocks of the earthquake in Calabria however violent were experienced on a 
{pace by no means great, and appear to have had a local caufe. Its limits were the 
extremity of Calabria Citra on the onc fide; eaftward it exercifed no great ravage be-. 
yond Cape Colonne; nor weftward beyond thetown cf Amanthea. Meffina is the only 
town in Steily whic participated the difafters of the continent ; and if beyond this town. 
any flight occillations were felt, they were no other than the refult of a trivial revulfion. 
‘Phe fpace, therefore, on which this terrible fcourge difplayed itfelf, was a length of thirty 
Jcagues by the whole breadth of Calabria. Within this fpace, all places felt not equally 
the fhocks, nor fuftered all the fame deflruction. ‘The variety of the confequences of this 
earihquake was as great as the diverfity of pofitions. All did not receive fimilar fhocks, 
and thefe effects remain inexphcable with thofe unacquainted with the nature of the foil 
and local circuinftances. 

Calabria Ultra, in its lower part, may be regarded as a peninfula terminating Italy,. 
formed by the indentation of the oppofite gulphs of Sguiecci and Sant Euphemia. It is 


* An effort but little more violent on the part of nature might have proved fufficient to canfe a general 
cataftrophe, to change entirely the prefent face of things, to pluage tn eteraal oblivion the prefent age, and 
ages gone before, to annihilate all monuments of the arts and feiences of man, aud bring back human na- 
ture to its moft early infaacy. We calculate the effects of nature from ous means alone 5 fhe appears to us 
terrible, aud clad in all her might on diverging from any of thofe laws to which we rate hor fabject. and by 
which to our viiou fhe feems to be influenced. Yet x hat to her, compared with the giobe, is the fpace of 
a dozen of leagues ? what indeed with regard to the folar fyilem were the entire mutation of our conti- 
nents? How many the general revolutions which the globe has experieuced that we mhabit! How 
often has it changed its form! Onall fides we difcover velliges of its revolutions and cataltroplies ; our 
Imagination, which cannot embrace the whole of them, is loft in the gulph of time, before the date of hif- 
tory. He who firft conceived that the ocean had changed its bed; that is to fay, that formerly an order 
of things exifted the reverfe of their prefent flate, imagined that he had advanced a highly bold opinion 5 
our globe however may have experienced twenty fimilar changes. The fuppofition of one alone explains 
nothing. We trample in fecurity on the wreck of, poffibly, a dozen of former worlds; yet fhudder if na- 
ture vary the leaft from her general plan. 

+ The hocks were fo violent that men on the level plain were thrown dpwn by them. Trees, fupparted' 
by their trunks, bent even to the earth and touched it with their tops. Numbers were tora up by the» 
roots, and others broken fhort to the ground. : 
traverfed: 
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traverfed by a prolongation of the Appennines, which, defcribing a fpecies of arch, ter- 
minate at Cape Del] Armi, oppofite to ‘Taormina in Sicily, and fronting, the Neptunian 
mountains, which, notwithftanding the channel which feparates them, may be looked 
apon.as a continuance of the fame chain, being of fimilar nature, and running apparently 
‘in: the fame direction. Below the gulph of Sant Euphemia a ridge of the Appennines 
eaves the principal chain, extends almoft at right angles in a weftern direction, forms 
the val promontory terminated by Capes Zambrone and Vaticano, and enclofes the gulph 
of Sant Euphemia. Another ridge proceeds ina fimilar direction below the immenfe 
mount A/pramot, and ends at the point of land called Pezzo, which jetting out oppofite 
to Meflina, inclofes on one fide the narrow channel called F/ Faro. The fort of bafon 
formed by thefe mountains is what is called the plain of Calabria, or of Monte Leone, 
and moft commonly The Plain alone. ‘This name caufes a falfe idea, for the foil inclofed 
within this fpace is neither even nor horizontal, as its title feems to indicate, but of un- 
equal furface, and is traverfed by vallics and deep ravines. Poflibly its defignation may 
be given it in contradiftinion to the lofty mountains by which it isinclofed. The fur- 
face is a gentle flope from the foot of the mountains which run from north to fouth 
to the fea-fhore, where it ends in a low beach of acircular fhape, the radius inwards, 
making the gulph of Palma. Within this fpace, enclofed as I have defcribed by three 
ridges of mountains, is it that the efforts of nature were moft violent; this is the un- 
fortunate foil which exhibits nothing but the ruins of the towns which formerly ftood 
there; here it is that all the inhabitants feemed doomed to inevitable death; this 
therefore is that part of Calabria which I have moft particularly to defcribe. 

The Appennines, after running through Italy, and in their whole courfe exhibiting 
nothing but calcareous mountains, here raife their heads aloft, and fhew the naked gra- 
nite and flaty {tone which are exhibited to view in them alone, and form the extremity 
of this long chain. Thefe fubftances, which one would look upon as primitive in come 
parifon to the formation of all others, and lower than which they are almoft uniform! 
fituated, feem to prefent an immoveable bafe; and the mountains which they 
conftitute fixing their roots in the centre of the globe, ought to be exempt from every 
viciffitude ; neverthelefs, at their bafe was it that the moft violent fhocks were felt, nor 
were they themfelves free from fuch convulfive motions as deftroyed whatfoever was 
found at their feet. _ 

The whole of the Appennines which overlook the plain, the fummits or elevated 
groupes of fome of which bear the diftinctive names of Monte Jego, Monte Sagra, 
Monte Caulone, Monte A:fop, Afpramonte, &c. is formed almoft entirely of a hard and 
folid granite, compofed of three fubftances, quartz, white feltfpar, and black mica. 
It is almoft the only kind of ftone the fragments of which are found at the foot of 
mountains, it is the only ftone that is carried away by the torrents, and fuch buildings on 
the plain as are compofed of folid materials are conftructed of thefe alone *. On fome 
mafles of this granite, on the back of fome mountains and on certain fummits, are ad- 
herent depofits of calcareous ftone, which look as if the remnants of larger maffes, di. 
minifhed by time and rain. On fome fummits, alfo, roche de corme is found, and flaty 





_.® Matertals for building are exceedingly rare throughout all this part ef Calabria. The houfes of the 
wealthy, and the churches, are built of ftones carried along by the torrents ; the cafes for the windows and 
doors of granite hewn in the mountains, confequently very dear on account of the labour and expence of 
carriage to other places. The houfes and inclofures of the poor are made of clay, mixed with fand and 
Rtraw, shaped into bricks and dricd in the fun. This dearth of materials for building will prevent a change 
of the fite of feveral towne which would be much better placed a few miles from their former pofition, but 
the inhabitants refufe to go to a diftance, expecting to find in the wreck of their ancient habitations ma- 
terials wherewith to canftrudt new dwellings. 3 
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- {ehoerle (hornblend); fragments thereof are met with in the ruins of Terra nova, Oppida, 

“and Santa Chriftina, Thefe mountains are very fteep, their fummits bare, an! many. 
of them inacceffible. They wear that appearance of age and degradation fo commenly 
abferved in mountains of the fame defcription: at their bafe, which is ‘prolonged, have 
been fucceflively depofited, to a very great depth, layers of quartzy fand, galena, grey. 
and white clay, and grains of feltfpar and mica proceeding from the decompofition of 
the granite; the whole mingled with fhells, and marine fragments. This mafs of mat- 
ters, which have no conneCtion with each other, and are without confiftence, appears'to 
be a depofit of the fea, which driven by the weftern wind beat again{t.the foot of thefe 
mountains at a period much anterior to the prefent order of things, frittered off certain 
particles from the rock, and brought with it from its undulating motion fome others from 
diftances very remote. | 

This depofit, at firft horizontal, from north to fouth and inclined from eaft to weft, 
as appears by the direction of the {trata afterwards received a new furface, either owing 
to currents of the fea itfelf, or torrents from the mountains, and was formed into 
the fucceflion of hills, valleys, and plains, which, reclining on each other, terminate 
in a low fhore on the margin of the fea. The progrefs and the fpoils of vegetation, 
and other caufes with which I am unacquainted, have clothed this moveable bafe with 
a ftratuin of vegetable earth, argillaceous, black, or reddith, very ftrong, very tenacious, 
and from two to four or five feet in thicknefs. This kind of outward bark gives a de- 
gree of folidity to the foil which is additionally bound together by the numcrous roots of 
trees growing on its furface. Thefe roots penetrate to a great depth in fearch of that 
humidity always contained in the lower part of the fand. — | 

This part of Calabria is watered by {treams from the upper mountains, well reple- 
nifhed in winter and f{pring, and which after rain or the thawing of {now precipitate 
themfelves in torrents through the plain. Then do they bear away before them what- 
ever they meet in their way, and when once they have made themfelves a furrow through 
the vegetable earth, they eafily work a paflage in a foil which can make no refiftance. 
Thus they make ravines of an extreme depth, at times fix hundred feet, but the fides 
always remain f{teep and almoft perpendicular, on account of the fuperior f{tratum of 
earth teililated by the roots of trees, preventing the mafs beneath from forming a floping 
bank. The whole country therefore is cut in furrows, and gorges of great or fmaller 
depth and width, in which {mall rivers run whofe tributary waters form the two rivers 
Metramo and Petrazzo. Thefe fall into the fea at a fhort diftance from each other, 
flowing through the lower part of the plain, of which they continually increafe the ex- 

tent by the depofits they form at their mouth. Their banks, which are exceedingly 
fertile, and are fufceptible of irrigation, are yet not the beft cultivated part of this beauti- 
ful country ; they are uninhabitable from the bad quality of the air. 

This change effected by water has produced two confequences. In the firft place it 
has formed a vaft number of gorges and valleys, which have parcelled out and divided 
the ancient foil. Some of thefe valleys are fufceptible of cultivation ; others ftill are 
infertile, owing to their being covered by the floods of each fucceeding year with a new 
depofit of fand, gravel, and different dilapidations of the upper ground. Almotft.all of 
them are increafed by very lofty efcarpments refembling walls; fome of them, having 
acquired a degree of flope, are covered with trees which add to their folidity; none 
however have inclination fufficient to Suftain their load on a bafe proportionate to the 
height. Such parts of the ancient plain as have not been affected by the torrents, re- 
main above thefe valleys and form flats, the elevation of which is uniformly the famey, 
the dimenfions various; conftantly are they interfected by the ravines I have wert 
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Some of thefe flats, perfectly infulated, refemble thofe calcareous mountains with flat tops 
which are frequently found in plains, the ftrata in which correfponded with thofe of the 
re(t in their vicinity. Nature might, by a violent motion of its waves’in the body of 
waters which form the fea, have anciently effected the- fame operation on calcareous 
mafles, then much fofter than what they are at prefent, as now before our eves on the 
fandy plains of Calabria. . 

This part of Calabria of which I have afforded a flight fketch is by much the richeft, 
not only from the extreme fertility of its foil, but from the great variety of its produc. 
tions*, It is ikewife the moft peopled. An immenfe number of cities; towns, and 
villages are fpread over its furface: many of them were fituated on the flopes at the foot 
of the preat chain, fome on thofe dat elevations which the torrents had refpected, and 
which | have before defcribed; others again on {mall inclined plains, which have a view 
of the fea at confiderable diftance. There are but two maritime towns, Palmi and Bay- 
nara. ‘The inhabitants generally felected elevated fituations, in order tu have the ad. 
vantage of a more healthy, a more pleafant fituation, and a more extended profpect. 
Many of thefe towns, however, that they might not be too far from the water which 
flowed into the vallies, were eltablifhed near the efcarpment on the brink of the ravines, 
This fituation was the caufe of the fingular circum{tance which accompanied their 
ruin. : 

The mafs of the branch of the Appennines, which, as I have noticed, extend at a 
right angle and form a promontory terminated by Capes Zambrone and Vaticano, as 
well as its bafe is granite, but not always naked. It is entirely bare on the efcarpments 
which line the coaft beween Capes Zambrone and Vaticano; there it is in enormous 
mafles, in which I have never been able to difcover either {trata or fymmetrical order. 
This granite is exceedingly hard ; its granite and component parts are the fame as thofe 
of the mountains which occupy the bottom of the pluin. On them are vifible large pa- 
rallelopipedal ftairs, produced by a confufed cryftallization occafioned by fome fort of 
precipitation f. 

This promontory, which I fhall cail Tropaea, on account of the town built below it 
between the two capes, draws back from its baie towards its f{ummit, and prefents four 
{mall plains prolonged from one cape to the other in terraces, like the feats of an amphi- 
theatre, and feparated by fteep flopes. Here you diftinguith the gradation of the matter 
ef which the body of the mountain is compofed. Solid granite forms the firft ter- 


* It is impoffible to form an adequate idea of the aftonifhing fertility of Calabria, particularly of that 
part called The Plain. The fields, covered with olive-trees of larger growth than any feen clfewhere, are 
yet produdtive of grain.- Vines load with their branches the trees on which they climb, yet leflen not their 
crops. The country, from the immenfe number of trees with which it is covered, refembles a valt forett, 
and yet produces grain fufficient for its confumption. All things grow there; and nature feems to an- 
ticipate the withes of the hufbandman. T'here is never a fufficiency of hands to gather the whole of the 
olives which finally fall and rot a: the bottom of the trees which bore them, in the months of February and 
March. Crouds of foreigners, principally Sicilians, come there to help to gather them, and fhare the pro- 
fits with the grower. Oil is their chief article of exportation, of which it may truly be faid a river ftreams 
annually from Calabria. In other parts the principal production is filk, of which a great quantity is made 
there, In every quarter their wines are good and plenteoua. The people, in fhert, would be the happictt 
onearth if... but it forms no part of my plan to criticife either the joveriment or the individuals who 
hold great poll ffions in Calabria. 

Chis granite is worked ; it ferves to make fteps for ftairs, ciflerns, and other fimilar works. I believe 
that a part of the columns of granite which are feen at Naples and varisas cowns of, Sicily, and which are 
termed oriental granite, uotwithitanding they are not red, were taken from thefe rocks. On examining them,I 
found in an efcarpment on the fca-fhore below the village of Paryhilia an ancient quarry,in which are a number 
of large handfome columas already cut, others begun, and fraginents of a number broken in the operation of 
cutting them, 
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race *; above it is a great thicknefs of decompounded granite, the grains of which have’ 
lo{t their adherence, and fall afunder with the flighteft fhock. In this {pecies of rotten rock 
the waters have opened deep ravines, particularly in Cape Zimbrone, in which they 
have made frightful cuts through the whole depth of the mountain ; the fides of which 
however, although fteep, have yet a trifle of inclination, being deftitute of a folid cruft 
at top to keep the earth together and, prevent its giving way. Upon the granite in a 
ftate of decompofition is a layer of fine quartzy white fand, feveral hundred feet in 
thicknefs, in which I found a number of marine bodies, particularly a quantity of fuperb 
echinometres. Finally, the loftieft part of this mountain, that which forms its fummit, 
is a white calcareous ftone in horizontal beds. ‘This flattened fummit is the fingle, 
calcareous, infulated mountain called Pore, on which are the ruins of an ancient cattle: 
it forms a fort of unequal plain, which is prolonged as far as the great chain pafling 
below Monte Leone. But this lofty flat does not partake of the fertility of the plains 
or flopes which it commands. 

The town of Tropea, on the fea-fhore towards the bafe of the promontory, is fituated 
on a rock of granite projecting a [ttle into the fea, which it commands. The exterior 
part of this granite is coated with a fandy calcareous rock, feebly concreted and full of 
marine bodies. A firuilar calcareous concretion adheres to the granite in fome other 

arts of the coalt. | 

The fide of this mountain towards the fouth, in that part adjoining which Nicofera is 
fituated, expofesanaked mafs of large grained granite of afuperb quality, the blocks of 
which are very large, and fit for the moft beautiful works. If the upper part the granite is 
decompounded, butis lefs friable than that of the neighbourhood of Tropea. It is croffed 
by veins of micaceous felt{par ; onc part of which relembles the petunze de Saint Yrié in 
the Limoufin, and the other changes into clay. ; 

As you examine this fide of the mountain towards Miletto and Vallelunga ; the folid 
granite appears to bury itfelf in the earth fo as to Icave only that part expofed which is 
in a {tate of decompofition, a quartzy fand, and white micaceous clay, rather unctuous 
and duétile, which poflibly may alfo be the refult of a decompofition of feltfpar. hefe 
matters form the flopes, leaning againft the mountain, which the waters eafily pene- 
trate, opening for themfelves profound ravines and valleys. The town of Miletto was 
built on a flope of this defcription. | a 

On the oppofite fide of this mountain, that is to fay, towards its top on the northern 
fide from the river Angitola to Cape Zambrone, the mafs appears to be a mixture of granite 


* In midft of the feriile plain which forms the firft terrace of the mountain of Tropea is the little bo- 
rough of Paryhelia, remarkable on account cf the indultry of its inhabitants, whofe charaCter affords a per- 
fect contralt with that of other Calabrians. They are all of them addicted to foreign commerce. They fet 
off in the {pring, and fpread themfelves over Lombardy, France, Spain, and Germany. They traffic not in 
the productisns of their country, which furnifhes but few objects of exportetion, ‘but in merchandize of 
ealy tranfport, fich as effences, filks, cotton counterpanes of exquifite workmanthip, &c. &c. which they 
purchafe in ciber parts of Calabria; and bring back in return fome objets of luxury, which they afterwards 
diffufe through the province. The village is entirely deferted by the men during the fummer. The harveit 
33 gathered by the women and old men, and in the autumn they return with their gains to fow their lands. 
Almott all of them fpeak French ; their conduét is milder, and their manner lefs favage than thofe of thetr 
neighbours. They enjoy thofe little comforts of life which are unknown to their fellow-countrymen. 
‘Among them it is remarkable that, although the women never travel, they yet acquire a degree of polifly, 
from the excurfions of the meu to foreign countries. ‘he men are above the common fize, the women 
pretty, and very fair complexioned. Some of them have blue eyes. The beauty of the women of this 
village is cited throughout the neighbourhood. Another circumftance, af fingular as the preceding is, that 
the example of Paryhelia has no effe& on the town of Tropea, diftant from it no more than halt a league ; 
the whole of the induitrious habits of Calabria being confined to that village. eee 
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and foliated rock,in drufes,and of roche decorue, in which prevails blackifh micaceous rock,, 
containing an immenfe quantity of garnets confufedly cryftallized, and fometimes blended 
with pyrites*. ‘Thefe garnets by trituration have formed a moft beautiful reddith fand, 
met with on the -fhores of the fea, and which is almott exciufively formed of thefe frag- 
nents. In the upper part of the mountain, above the rocks which I have juft defcribed, 
there are micaceous, calcareous {tones, and laftly, calcarcous ftones formed from thells. 

The town of Pizzo, at the back of thefe black, {chiftous, and granitic mountains, is 
built on a rock which projets into the fea, and is enveloped exteriorly by an agglutina- 
tion of calcareous and quartzy fand, mixed with marine bodies: among otheys I met: 
with fome very beautiful echinites. This fort of concretion forming a mafs of but little 
folidity, is nearly fimilar to that of Trapea; it adheres to other {chiftous rocks of the 
fame mountain. It coversitfelf by the concurrence of humidity with a kind of blackifh 
cruft or mofs, which deceived the eye of Sir William Hamilton, who miftook it for vol-. 
canic falactites or toplus. I can fafely afirm, from the moft ftudious examination and. 
~ moft diligent refearch, that in all this part of Calabria there is not the flighteft veftige of 
any productions of fire. . 
~ To purfue our examination of the mountains which inclofe the plain. It remains for 
me to determine the nature of the mountainous mafs, the limits of which is oppofite to. 
Meffina, and which bounds the coaft from Pizzo to Bagnara, tollowing the roundings of 
the promontory, which by its contraction forms the Faro, and oppofite to which, on the 
north-weftern fide, the town of Scylla is built. The mafs or kernel is here ftill granite, 
fheathed with foliating and micaceous rock, furmounted in fome {pots by calcareous and 
very tender fandy ftones. 

Micaceous and argillaceous fchift predominate in the mountains which environ the 
rich fields of Reggio t, which ftretch to Cape Spartivento. ‘Thefe fchifts are croffed. 
by ruins of quartz and metal. An attempt there was made to work alead mine, which 
was argentiferous, but the plan was afterwards abandoned. 

The oppofite fide of the Appennines, that is to lay, the part which fronts the eaft; 
prefents a lefs bare, a lefs arid afpect than the welt. ‘The inclinations are not fo abrupt, 
and the tops are more covered with wood. ‘The mountains appear of flighter elevation 
on account of the neighbourhood of mountains of a fecondary rank, and hills which 
extend to the fea, to which the centre of the chain is much nearer than on the oppofite 
fide}. This fide prefents a fucceffion of varied fites, and moft charming and pitturefque 

ie | 


* This foliated and micaceous rock containing garnets, proves that its conftituent particles were petri- 
fied fimultancoufly, and precipitated at the fame inftant from the fluid which held them in folution. In fome 
the bottcm of the ftone refembles a pafte of the nature of garnets, which envelopes the mica ; in others, the 
garnet poffeffes its particular cryftallized form, and ia buried in the mica by which it is furrounded. 

+ Reggio, at the extremity of Calabria, is moit delighttully fituated. The mountains which furround 
it are covered with fhrubs ufed in France for the ornament of gardens, and which, almoft continually in 
bloom, have a moft charming efleGQ. Such are the rofe laurels, the genifla odorifera, &c. The plains, the 
_ vablies are furprifingly fertile, a faculty they owe to the abundance of water with which they are nourifhed, 

In no part can you dig two or three feet in the fands of the river without meeting with foft water” ‘This 
‘water defcends from the mountains, filters through the foil, and thus keeps up a frefhnefs and humidity 
which renders vegetation in fuch a climate abundant. Numerous clumps of agrumi adorn the fields of 
Reggio, affording delightful walks, and furnifhing from their fruit, and the effences extracted from them, | 
a conliderable commerce. In Italy, the word agrumi is ufed as a generic term to exprefs colleétively all trees 
\ of the {pecies of orange, lemon, citron, bergamot. &c. &c. | 
» ¢ One.is tempted to imagine that in ancient times the motion of the fea from eaft to weft was more con- 
fiderable atid continual than the reverfe, fince on one fide of the chain it has accumulated at the foot ofthe 
mountains a preat quantity of fand and detritacion from the loftier fummits, whence what I have deferibed 
as the Plain ®as formed; whereas on the eaftern fide it fill continucs to wath the foot of the hills without 
an accumulation of any fediment whatever. 
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Jandfcapes. The fields are aftonifhingly fertile ; there are but few plains, but the vale 
lies are delightful; the hills are covered-with mulberry and fruit trecs, while olives, lefs 
abundant than on the weftern fide, leave to balance their deficiency a verdure much 
more lively, with fuperior charms. The centre or kernel of the {@condary mountains and 
hills is folid; fchilt and calcareous ftone abound in them, and they are veined with metal. 

The part of the chain of the Appennines which runs along the ifthmus, or contrac- 
tion made by the gulphs of St. Fuphemia and Squillaci, is likewife compofed of granite, 
foliating rock, and {chift, covered in fome parts by calcareous {tone ; it is only beyond 
Nicaftro and Catanzaro that all thefe fub{tances are entirely enveloped with the fame 
calcareous ftone, which is fubftituted for them throughout the whole of the upper part 
of this chain, until you come to the lava and ejections from Vefuvius, and the’ volcanic 
productions of the Campagna di Roma and Tulcany, where you fee them again forced 
into view, from confiderable depth, by the action of volcanic fire. — 

From this general examination refults, that almoft in every part Calabria has granite 
for its bafe ; that the focus * of the earthquake was beneath this bafe; or at leaft that 
the momentum which occafioned thefe violent ofcillations of the furface, a€ted beneath 
thefe folid mafles; that there is not the veftige of a volcano in any part of this pro- 
vince that I could find; no matter which had undergone any change from the aétion of 
fubterrancous fires, neither in the mountains, nor among the ftones in the beds of the 
torrents ; that throughout this province neither lava, fophus, nor {coria of any defcrip- 
tion is to be found. In the interior of the plain I faw no more than two {prings of 
cold hepatic water; but near St. Euphemia, beyond the ifthmus, there is a plentiful 
fpring of hot fulphureous water: neither of thefe, however, can I afcribe to fire, fince 
the fpontanecus decompofition of pyrites is of itfelf fufficient to account for their pro- 
duétion. I lay particular {trefs on this affumption, as it tends to invalidate the opinion 
~ of fuch as imagine a fubterraneous fire to exift below this province: did it exilt, it would 
fhew itfelf lefs equivocally. Neither i the plain, nor in the mountains by which it is 
furrounded, or at lea(t thofe which form the {quare, are there either mines, fulphureous 
niatter, or bitumen, notwith{tanding the affertions of hiftorians. In almoft the whole of 
this boundary the granite ts vifible, and the foil is compofed of nothing but clay, fand, 
and pebbles. | 

Notwith{tanding there was an almoft uninterrupted fucceflion of earthquakes from 
the sth February to the following month of Augult, three diftin& epochs may be af- 
fiyned them, as far as they regard the places under which they ated with greateft vio. 
lence, and their confequences. The firlt comprifes the fhocks from the sth to the 7th 
February exclufive ; the fecond that of the 7th February, at one in the afternoon, and 
all thofe by which that was fucceeded up to the 28th March; and, laftly, all pofterior 


to thofe. 
The fhock fo injurious to the plain of Calabria, that which buried more than twenty 


thoufand inhabitants beneath the ruins of their towns, happened on the sth of February, 
at half an hour after noon. It lafted but two minutes, fo fhort a {pace of time did it re- 
quire to overturn every thing, and fpread a general deftruCtion. 1 cannot give a better de- 
-feription-of its effect than by {uppofing a number of cubesof fand, moiftened and fafhioned 

by the hand, being placed at fhort diftances from each other on a table; then by ftriking 


eT make ufe of the words secu and CENTRE OF EXPLOSION, not becaufe I imagine the primitive caufe 

of thig earthquakes to have exifted below Calabria, but merely to affitt pe in aneate the effects, until £ 

deduce from the phenomena themfelves the caufe of the agitation of the foil of this unfortunate province. 
002 ae the 
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the bottom of the table repeatedly, and violently fhaking it in an horizontal line by one 
of its corners, an idea may be formed of the violent and various motidn by which the . 
earth was then agitated. At the fame inftant were experienced fudden leaps, undula- 
tions in every direction, ofcillations, and violent whirlings. No building could refitt 
this complication of motion. ‘The towns, and all the houfes difperfed over the country, 
were levelled in an inftant. ‘The foundations appeared to be difgorged by the earth 
which contained them. Stones were ground and triturated with violence againft each 
other, and the mortar in which they were pounded was reduced itfelf to duft. This 
earthquake, the moft violent of any that ever was known, occurred without the pre. 
lude of any flighter fhocks, without any notice whatever, happening as fudden as the 
explofion of a mine. Some however pretend that a muffled interior noife was heard 
almoft at the fame inflant. But who can place reliance on the account of thofe expofed 
_to the rigour of fuch a fhocking calamity? ‘Terror, defire of fatty, thefe were the firt 
fenfations of fuch as were in houfes, Again in an inftant, and the crath of falling buildings, 
and the duft raifed by their ruin, would hinder them from all feeing or hearing whatfoever, 
nor even leave them power of reflection. To fave themfelves was a mere mechanical 
movement of fuch as efcaped; the reft did not recover to a fenfe of their misfortune 
before the fhock had ceafed. J fhall not attempt to picture the horror, filence, and 
defpair which fucceeded this terrible cataftrophe. ‘The firft emotion among the fur- 
vivors would be joy to find themfelves alive ; the fecond defolation. Let us turn from 
this fcene of horror, and leave to others the detail of individual calamity, and particular 
circumftances, whilft we confine ourfelves to phyfical effedts. 

The moft violent upward fhocks were felt in the territories of Opido and Santa Criftina. 
There alfo took place the moft violent convulfions; which circumitance has caufed the 
idea that thefe towns were placed over the focus of explofion. But unlike others I fhall 
not fay that the effect of the earthquakes, the ruin they occafioned, were in inverfe ratio 
to their diftance from the centre, or that the greater the diftance thence the lefs the 
devaftation. Suppofing this, the towns of Sederno, Groteria, and Girace, which are not 
farther from Opido or Santa Criftina than Rofamo or Poliftena, would have experienced 
injury alike; and the villages Mamola, Agnano, and Canolo, which are much nearer, 
would have been levelled with the ground. But all thefe places were on eminences on the 
other fide of the chain, and notwithf{tanding they fuffered greatly from the fhock of the 
sth February; they were not either overturned or ruined ; their fate can be in no refpect 
compared with that of the towns of the plain. 1 fhall maintain with more reafon, that 
aK within the compats of the mountains before defcribed was entirely deftroyed ; and 
that the buildings on folid foundations above the plain, or on the ridges of the moun- 
tains which furround it, were far from being equally mal-treated. | 

The general effe& of the earthquake on the fandy, argillaceous foil of the plain of 
Calabria, which, as I have defcribed, is deftitute of confiftence, was that of augmenting 
its denfity by diminifhing its volume, that is to fay, of heaping it; of eftablifhing flopes 
wherever there were efcarpments or rapid declivities; of difconnecting all thofe maffes 
which either had not fufficient bafes for their bulks, or which were only fupported by 
lateral adherence ; and of filling the interior cavities. Hence it follows that in almoit 
the whole length of the chain, the foil which adhered to the granite of the bafes of the 
mountains Caulone, Efope, Sagra, and A/pramonte, flid over the folid nut, the inclination 
of which is fteep, and defcended fomewhat lower, leaving, almoft uninterruptedly, from 
St. George to beyond St. Chriftina, (taking the bafe, a diftance of from nine to ten 
miles,) a chafm between the folid nut and the fandy foil. Many lands flipping thus 


were 
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were carried to a diftance from their former pofition, covering others entirely*. Whole 
fields {unk conftderably below their former level, without others adjoining them under- 
going the fume change, thus forming a fpecies of bafon, as was the cafe above Cafu! 
Nuovo; other fields afflumed an inclination. Chafms aad fiffures traverfed the flats. 
and flopes in every dire€tion, but generally parallel to the courfe of the gorges in their 
neizhbourhood. In the immenfe olive grounds between Poliftena and Sinopolo thefe 
fiqures are vifible at every {tep. But on the brink of elcarpments was it generally that 
the greateft damage and ruin occurred, Confiderable poruons of land, covered with 
vineyards and olives, feparated themfelves upon lofing their lateral adhefion, and fell in 
fingle maffes to the bottom of the valleys, deicribing arcs of a circle, the radius of which 
was the heicht of the efcarpment from its bafe, m the fame manner asa book itanding 
on its edge which falls flat. In fuch cafes the upper part of the foil upon which the trees. 
grew were thrown to a diftance from their former fite, and remained ina vertical pof 
ture. I have feen trees which continued to pufh out leaves, and which did not even 
appear to have fuffered, notwith{tanding they had remained for a year in a pofition fo: 
coutrary to that perpendicularity they conflantly affet. In others, enormous maffes 
lofing allo their lateral adhefion, fell on inferior flopes, and defcended thence into the: 
valley; to the impulfe received from their fall was fuperadded the further movement 
given to their courle by other lands which prefled upon thcir rear, thus impelling them 
to aconfiderable diftance ; ftill they preferved their form and polition, and after afford- 
ing the fpectacle of a moving mountain, eftablifhed themfelves finally in the valleys. Je 
is here effential to remark, that the fandy foil of the plain, not forming a mafs of con- 
nected particles, was a bad propagator of motion, fo that the lower part would receive 
more impulfe than what it would tranfimit to the furface. ‘his is the caule why the 
bottom in moft cafes gave way firit, and the bafe running away, almott fimilar to a fluid, 
from the upper part to which it ferved as a fupport, this latter funk down, detached in 
very large maffes, from the lanus to which it was formerly connected. The furtace of 
the foil bein ftrongly bound by the interwoven roots of trees, and the thicknefs and 
tenacity of the bed of vegetable and argillaceous carth, it is nowife fingular that many 
of thefe lands fhould be preferved almolt entire, notwith{tanding the falls, violent fhocks, 
and long courfes they made. But Ict us follow the effects of the fhock of the 5th of 
February. | 
Where the upper part of the efcarpment gave way firft, or where the furkace of the 
earth feparated ito fragments, which broke away as the bale crumbled from beneath,, 
diforder was at its height; trees half interred prefented indifferently their roots or 
branches; and where in fuch cafes the wrecks of houfes were mingled with thofe of the 
mountain, no femblance remained of what had exited before, and the whole formed a 
picture of chaos. | 
_At times it happened, that a furface, which by its fall and the inclination of the de-- 
clivity formed below it, received a ftrong impulle of projection, provided it was op- 
pofed in its courfe by any {mall intervening hills, it covered them, nor ftopt till it had 
pall beyond. Where a fimilar furface encountered the oppofite declivity, it {truck 


* Accidents of this kind have given rife to fingular difputes. It haa been requifite to decide to whom 
the lands belonged which buried thofe of others, ‘The earthquakes of Calabria have caufed the greatelt re. 
volutions in the fortunes of individuals. Many of thofe whole whole property confifted of moveables, debts,. 
realy money, &c, have been reduced to beggary, however great their fornger wealth; others have acceded 
to inheritances who never could have nourifhed {uch hopes, and which would not have been theirs but for: 
the entire deftru@ion of the moft numerous families. Almoft all the rich were lofers, and guiners almoft 
all the poor. The latter over and above their plunder charged what they pleafed for their labour, which 
could not be difpenfed with by thofe who required huts to dwell in, or wanted affiitance to r-deeth what 
was covered, by the ruins, and their charge was in confequence exorbitant. 

again 
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againit it-with violence, and raifed itfelf up a little, and formed a fpecies of cradle. 
‘When the oppoiite fides of a valley fell away at the fame time, their avrecks met toge- 
‘ther and their fhock raifed little hills in the center of the fpace they covered. The moft 
‘common effed, that, of which'a number of examples is fecn in the territories of Op- 
“pido and Saint Chriftina, and on the banks of deep vallies or gorges, in which run thie 
rivers Maidi, Birbo, and Tricucio, is, where the inferior bafe having given way, the 
‘upper grounds have fallen perpendicularly and fucceflively in great trenches, or paral- 
lel bands, each affuming its refpetive pofition, fo as to refemble the benches of an 
amphitheatre; the lowe{t bench or terrace is fometimes four hundred feet below its firft 
-pofition. ‘This among others is the cafe of a vineyard fituated on the border of the 
river Tricucio, near a new formed lake, it is in this manner divided into four parts, 
‘which hang in terraces one above the other; the loweft part of the terrace fell trom 
‘a height of four hundred feet. | 
‘The trees and vines that were growing on lands removed in miafs reccived no injury ; 
even men upon-them, fome on trees, others tilling the land, were thus tran{ported in 
a curious manner for feveral miles, without fuffering any harm; many fuch examples 
-have been quoted to me which are authenticated in different relations. 
The confequences of the crumbling to pieces of thefe elevations have been, a 
Mraitening of the valleys, or the eitire covering of them in various places where op- 
pofite banks have met, fo even as to obftruct the current of water and form a great 
‘number of lakes; the filling up of gorges and rendering even the furface of interfocted 
lands; tranfportation of the inheritances of certain individuals on to the poffeflions of 
others, an interruption of communication, and a new face afforded to the whole 
country. | | 
The other phenomena produced by the firft fhock, and originating therein were, 
afulpenfion of the courte of rivers, the inflantaneous drying up of fome, and their after 
increafe. ‘The explanation of thefe facts is eafily given, they were owing to the fudden 
percuflions upwards and downwards which the earth then experienced ; and to the cen- 
ter of the plain being raifed and the flope of the currents of the river being increafed 
which caufed them to run with greater rapidity. ‘Ihe upper waters retained by a kind 
‘of dam were kept in ftagnation; but, the caufe removed, a level was re-eftablifhed, and 
the ftreayns fomewhat angmentcd in volume ran muddy. In many places water {pouted 
from the earth to the height of feveral feet, carrying with it mud and fand. All fprings 
were more abundant. Some fulphureous and hepatic waters made their appearance for 
fome days and afterwards difappeared. ‘Lhefe phenomena are all the confequence of 
the accunmulation. All fprings have an interior refervoir; many fubterranean cavities 
are full of ftagnant waters which acquire a tafte and {mell of hepar, either owing to 
putrefaction, or the decompofition of pyrites; if by the contraction of the foil or the 
tall of upper bodies the capacity of the refervoirs become lefs, they {pring forward with 
aforce proportionate to the lateral compreffion, and bear away with them the bodies with 
which they are mingled. ‘Vhis increafe of {prings is a further caufe of the increafed 
‘ wolume of rivers. Nobody has been able to tell me precifely whether the hepatic waters 
which ran at the time, were cold or hot. Thofe which I have feen and which mix now 
with the waters of Vacari, a river which runs by Po/i/tena, and with thofe of the river Tri- 
cuccio near Oppido, are cold. The phenomena of water {pouting is peculiar to the firtt 
fhock,; on the other fhocks taking place it did not occur on account of the foil having 


acquired already the greateft denfity and conftriction of which it was capable. 
Joreover in the whole of the country I travelled through, notwithftanding the moft 

diligent ‘refearch, I found no indications or fymptoms of a difengagement nor fabter- 

raneous currents of vapour, or any veiliges of either fire orflame, Every circumftance 
7 | 12 
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of this’defcription related in many accounts has beer contradicted by the teftimony: 
of the very, perfons referred to by the authors. It is but an eafy tafe to make a:pea.. 
fant, flill full of terror, and who has no intere(t in the circumftances refpeCting which 
he is queftioned, reply as might be wifhed. It-is eafy enough to make them aniwer. 
yes to whatever they are alked. ‘Fhey are uniformly but half informed men; who. 
have added to their relations the moft fingular and molt contradictory cirsumftances, , 
from their defire to attribute to the late earthquakes of, Calabria all the phenomena of 
which they have an idea, from knowing what had occurred on fimilar occafions. Mores 
over the major part have had fome petty fyftem to fupport, and have been defirous of. 
arranging circumftances fo as to make them fquare with what they had traced the outlines. 
of betore. | | 

Let-us take a rapid view of the various towns deftroyed by the fecond fheck, and-exae. 
mine the chief circumftances attendant on ther dcftruction. 

Rofarno a {mall borough ona fandy hill, a fhort diftance from the river Metrama,. 
was overturned. The prince’s caftle, the churches, and houfes exhibit. nothing but, 
heaps of ruins; fome low houfes excepted, all of which are violently fhook, and. fome. 
bare walls which {tand by themfelves, the reft.is a heap of, ruins. 

The courfe of the river Metramo was for an initant fulpended near the bridge of Ro-. 
farno ; but fhorily after its waters flowed in greater abundance than before and were dif- 
turbed: It is even pretended that it-was entirely dry * for the fpace of fome minutes. 

Poliftena, a tolerably large, rich and populous town, was built on two fandy hills di- 
vided by ariver which had a fomewhat deep bed. This-town is abfolutely levelledt, not 
a lingle houfe remained, not a fingle piece of wall{. Many houles were precipitated , 
into the river, the earth of the banks of which had given way. The thick and very 
folid walls of the Dominican monattery are fallen in large blocks. The hill on-the right, | 


* The platn on the right fide of Metramo near the bridge is condemned to fterility from the inundation 
of a torrent which leaves on it every year a freth coat of fand and mud, making 1 a marth, the atmo- 
{phere about which is infected. A trifling expence ts all that is requifite to forma bed for this torrent, and 
reilrain its courfe. ‘I'he government however difdains to trouble itfelf on fuch paltry affairs of adminiffration. 

+ I had feen Reggio and Meflina, and mourned the fate of thofe two towns; J daw not inthem a fingle 
habitable houfe, not one but would require rebuilding from its bafe, yet the fkeletons of thefe two towns 

remained, the greater part of the walls ftanding by themfelves. What thefe towns formerly were is viGble. 
Meffina {till at a diltance prefents an imperfect image of its ancient fplendour. Every inhabitant might 
diftinguifh either his houfe or the ground on which it flood. I had feen Tropea and Nicotera, in which . 
few houfes remained but had received great damage, and in which many were wholly fallen in ruins, I 
framed no idea of greater misfortunes than thofe which had. befallen thefe towns ; but when I faw the ruins 
of- Polifena, the firft town of the Plain which prefented itfelf, when I furveyed heaps of {tones which were 
deftitute of form, and gave no conception of its having ever been a town; when I beheld that nothing had ' 
efcaped deftrugtion but all was level with the duit; 1 experienced fuch a mixed fenfation of terror, com- 
affion, and horror, as for fometime deprived me of my faculties, This {fpeCtacle however was but the pre-_ 
fade to ftill more wretched fcenes on the reft of my cxcurfion. 

The impreffion made upon me by the fight of Meffina was totally different. I was lefs ftruck by ite 
ruins than the folitude and filence which reigned within its walls. One is affected by a melancholy terror, 
a mournful fadnefs, in traverfing a large city and vifiting its different quarters, to meet with no foul living 
to hear no human voice, no found but the quivering of doors or fhutters fufpended to fragments of walle, 
and aéted upon by the wind. The mind is then rather overcome by the weight of its feelings than terri- 
fied; the cataftrophe feeme directed againft the human {pecies, and the ruins which are feen appear to be 
no na than the effect of depopulation, Such would be the picture of a town where a peltilence had | 
raged, ci 

The whole population of Meffina tookrefuge in barracks of wood without the city. | | 
_ $ This town buried one half of its inhabitants beneath its ruins. Such as furvived this fearful cata 
firophe dwell in barracks placed on a flat which overlooks the ancient town and on which it 16 in contem-_ 
plation that the new towa fhall be built. . | 
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near the Capuchin convent, is confiderably funk. ‘There area number of fiffures in the 
foil and its depreffion continues to the foot of the mountain a ieague,from the town. 
In the whole of the neighbourhood of the town are numerous fiffures. 

Saint Georges, a {mail town a league and a half diftant from Poliftena fuffered fcarcely 
at all from the fhock of the sth February, on account of its being built on an emi- 
nence, fituated on arock, adhering to the great chain of the Appennines. It afterwards 
received confiderable damage from the earthquakes of 7th February and 28th of 
March. | : 

Cinco Frondi, a pretty borough, half a leazue diftant from Poliftena, in avery fertile 
plain, was entirely ruined. An ancient tower of Movorifh work, fquare, fituated in the 
middle of the town, and large enouch to ferveas acaftle and dwelling for the lord of 
the manor, was exceedingly folid as much on account of the great thicknefs of its walls, 
as the quality of its cement, which had bound the works together in fuch a manner as 
to make the whole as firin asa rock ; it was overturned, and in its fall broke into a number 
of large blocks of aftonifhing volume and hardnefs. One of thefe blocks contains an 
entire flaircafe. Here it feems as if the earth had cifgorged from its bowels the very 
foundations of the different buildings. , 

Jn going from Pelijtca.: to Cafal Nusvo, two lereucs diftance you pafs the Vaccari, a 
river which has dug its bed in a foil entirely of fand; there is a fource of cold fulphu- 
reous water, which empties itfelf into the river, a fhort diftance from Polifena ; this 
fource was very abundant on the sth of February and following days; the f{mell of it 
alfo was very ftrong, but by degrees it refumed its natural flate. In the country 
through which this river flows, and on its banks, feveral {prings {pouted up water on.the 
firft fhock. 

Cafal Nuovo, a pretty town, fituated ina pleafant plain atthe foot of the mountain, 
with wide and ftraight ftrects, and low houfes*, was entirely levelled, fo as that one 
{tone remained not upon another. ‘This town was built after the earthquakes of 1638, 
which devaftated Calabria. The utmoft precautions were ufed to prevent a ruin fimi- 
lar to that we witneffed. But notwithflanding its {treets were very wide, and its houfes 
very low, nearly half the population was crufhed beneath the ruins. ‘The Marchionefs 
of Gerace, the lady of the manor, and all about her were the vi€tims of this fhock. 

The whole of the foil of the plain which furrounds Ca/al Nuovo is funk. ‘This depref- 
fion is particularly apparent above the borough at the foot of the mountains. All the 
floping lands which leaned againft this mouutain have flided lower down; leaving be- 
tween the moving ground, and the folid, fiffures feveral feet in width which extend from 
three to four miles. Certain portions of thofe lands thus flipping down deicended into 
the plains and overwhelmed others at confiderable diftance from their former fite. 

In going from Ca/al Nuovo to Santa Chriftina, within a {pace of fix leagues one tra- 
verles a country interfected in a moft cxtraordinury manner, by gorges, ravines, and 
deep vallics ; a country, which has confequently been the theatre of great revolutions. 
Not a ftep can you make in this part without difcerning either fifures in the foil or places 
whence the foil has fallen away. | 

Terra Nova, this was a {mall town fituated on an elevated flat, on three fides of which 
were deep gorges, which gave it the appearance of being placed on a high mountain, 
But this elevated flat was at the extremity of a plain which extended to the foot of the 


* The appearance of Cafal;Nuovo was delightful when feen from a diftance. At the corner of every 
houfea tree was planted and a vine which gave fhade; fo that the ftreets had the appearance of the covered 
allies of a garden. 
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mountain and is of extreme fertility *. This town enjoyed an excellent air, a beauti- 
ful profpect and the advantage of excellent water. The pofition which fecured it thefe 
advantages oceafioned it to experience a deftruction, reflection on which alone mutt 
make one fhudder. A part of the foil gave way, and-in its courfe to the middle of 
the river Maro carried with it the houfesupon it. Theirruins, {tones, and woodwork 
mingled with the fand which formed the body of the mountain, cover a confiderable 
part of the valley commanded from the town. On the oppofite fide the mountain by a 
perpendicular fiflure from top to bottom became divided, and one part, feparated from 
the other, fell in one block on its fide in the fame manner as a book opened in the 
middle which has one part upright on its back while the other falls to the table. That 
which was the upper part, on which were houfes and trees, remains in a vertical pofition ; 
of the houfes it will eafily be conjectured there is not a veltige remaining ; but the trees 
_ have received little injury. At the inftant of the formation of this fiffure, and the fepa- 

ration of the mountain all the houfes placed immediately above, were perpendicularly 
precipitated down more than three hundred feet, and covered the bottom of this chafm 
with their ruins. Neverthelefs the whole of the inhabitants did not perifh, the dif- 
ference of their gravitation caufed the materials to reach the ground before the men, 
fo that many were faved from being buried or crufhed to death in the ruins. Some fell 
directly on their feet, and immediately walked firmly over the heaped wreck, others were 
interred up to their thighs or breaft, and were releafed with a little affiftance. A third 
part of the town in crumbling to pieces filled with its ruins a little valley which was 
nearly in the center, and in which were a fountain and fome gardens. Never did any 
country experience a greater overthrow than that on which this unfortunate town was 
fituated ; never was there feen deftruction accompanied by more fingular and varied cir- 
cumftances. The fite of not a fingle houfe can be recognized; the furface is wholly 
changed, nor by what remains is there a poffibility of divining what formerly this town 
had been, The foil in every part gave way, the whole was overthrown. ‘That which 
was lofty is abafed, that which was low appears, from the diminution of the height of 
its contiguous prominences, to have been elevated. For there has been no actual eleva- 
tion as fome pretend. A {tone well in the convent of the Auguftins appears to have 
been driven out of the earth, and at prefent refembles a {mall tower eight or nine feet 
in height a little inclined. This effet was praduced by the confolidation and confequent 

finking of the fandy foil in which the well was dug. . 

. The ruins of the town, with thofe of the oppofite hill, have ftopped the current of 
the {mall river So/i on one fide, as wellas that of a plenteous fpring which emptied itfelf 
into the bottom of the oppofite gorge, and have thus formed two lakes, whofe ftagnant 
waters are the more impetuous from their being the receptacle of dead bodies and wrecks 
of all defcriptions f. | 

In all the environs on the edges of the valleys there has been confiderable fhrinkings, 
The whole plain above the town is interfetted by numerous crevices and fiflures. A 


* In no part have I ever beheld fuch large olive trees; they refemble timber trees, and planted in quincunx, 
they form mott fuperb woods as dark and as fhady asa forelt of oaks. ‘I'he ground is cleanfed and ftamped 
round the foot of each tree in order to form a circular hollow ring into which the olives fall; the quantity 
i3 fo confiderable, that they are atually broomed into heaps. 

; {+ Unlefs art or nature dry up thefe lakes they will complete by their peftiferous exhalations the deltruc- 
tion of the {mall population which has {urvived the concomitance of fo many caufes of mortality. The 
atmofphere at prefent is fo loaded, fo, much infeéted, fo moilt, that in the month of I'ebruary there were 
as many infects and flies in the air as are wont to be in fummer on the furface of ftagnant pools. 
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confiderable diftance muft be travelled over, ere a aie fite can be found for the new 
town or rather hamlet, which the fmall number of the remaining inhabitants will have 
to eftablith *. : op | 
A large plantation of olive trees belonging to the Celeftin monks on a level with the 
ground fuffered materially. One part of it was overturned in the gorge in which’ the 
river Soli flows, and the trees, fome of which were not rooted from the earth, have 
taken moft fingular pofitions, where they continue growing. Another part funk fome 
fathoms down ; and all the remainder is threatened with ruin from the number of fiffures 
and cracks which interfect it; and for the {pace of a mile, not a foot of ground is there 
remaining which can be regarded as firm and folid f. 

The village of Meluquello or Moloquiello was fituated oppofite to Terra Nova and on 

the fame level, on a {mall platform a mile in length and two hundred paces broad, com- 
preffed between the rivers So/i and Maro which ran in deep vallies at their feet. One 
part of the village fell towards the right, another towards the left, and of the ground on 
which it was fituated no more remiains than a ridge fo narrow that you cannot walk 
upon. 
"Rasta, a pretty {mall town in the plain at fome diftance from the gorges, was en- 
tirely levelled, with the exception of a {mall fquare houfe of one ftory in the center of 
the town, which kept firm, and indeed has hardly fuffered at all without my being able 
to affign a reafon. 

I fhall fay nothing of all the {mall villages the ruins of which lay f{cattered about the 
country, as they prefent nothing interefting. 

Oppido, an epifcopal fee and pretty confiderable town, was placed on the fummit of an 
infulated mountain, or rather on an elevated flat level with the neigbouring Plain, of 
which it feems formerly to have made a part, but from which it had been entirely dif- 
joined by the torrents, which had formed all around it gorges of an extraordinary depth. 
Accefs to the town was exceedingly difficult on account of the rapid acclivity and efcarp- 
ments about it. Notwithftanding this, trees and fhrubs had got hold on the fides and 
enveloped the mountain with a aie of wood, the interwoven roots of which gave a kind 
of*folidity to the mafs, which of itfelf had none: for it is compofed alone of fand, clay, 
and marine fragments, altogether fimilar to the compound of the oppofite hills. 

The town was entirely levelled, not a fingle piece of wall remaining erect. A part 
of the extremity of the flat on which a ftrong ca{tle was fituated, a kind of citadel, 
with four baftions, fell away, and drew with it two of the baftions into the gorge below. 
This is the only fubtraction the mountain experienced ; the reft remained entire, notwith- 


* The ancient population of Terra Nova was two thowfand fouls. It is at prefent reduced to lefs than 
four hundred ; rather more than fourteen hundred were buried in the ruins or crufhed to death, and the reft 
have been taken off by putrid fevers. This {mall number of unfortunate people have built themfelves bar- 
racks ona plain half a mile below the fite of the former town; the damp and unfolid nature of the ground 
in this part will not allow of their ever building houfes here. 

+ Llodged at Terra Nova in the barrack belonging to the Celeflin monks, one only of all of whom efcaped ; 
it is in the midft of the plantation of olive trees. I had noticed the evening before how very deficient of 
firmnefs waa the ground ; my imagination was full of all I had feen; I was picturing to myfelf the fenfa- 
tions of the inhabitants of this town at the inftant of the fhock ; when I felt my bed moved by a retty 
firong earthquake. I got up precipitately and with fome inquietude, but on perceiving all was filent I con- 
jeQured that this thock though very ftrong was nothing comparable to thofe which had before been felt at 
the inftant of the various catattrophe,feeing it occafioned not the flightelt alarm to thofe who were at ret in 
the felf-fame barrack. I again retired to my bed, but it will readily be conceived not to reft during the re- 
mainder of the night, 
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ftanding its efcarpments, in all likelihood fuftained by the ftrong pirth afforded by the 
roats of the numerous trees and fhrubs by which it was encircled *. | 

If the foil of Oppido refifted in fome meafure the violence of the fhocks, this was not the 
cafe with the oppofite banks ; the crumbling away of the earth was there immenfe. The fall 
of the ground, and confiderable portions of the hill, filled the valleys and formed lakes, 
by which the town is now furrounded. Thefe lakes which furround the mountain will, 
by degrees, be filled by the accumulation of fand brought by the torrents and the wreck 
of the higher grounds ft. Alreadyis there one which has been filled in this manner. 

It is not, however, in the immediate neighbourhood of the town that the greateft de- 
vaftation has been experienced ; but, a mile or two miles from it, in the deep vallies 
formed by the rivers Tricucio, Birbo, and Bofcanio. There all thofe accidents which I 
noticed in the beginning of this Differtation occurred. There fand and clay ran like 
torrents of lava or as if they were carried away by water. In other places, confider- 
able portions of mountains ran for feveral miles in their way to the vallies, without fall- 
ing in pieces, or even changing their fhape. Entire fields, covered with vines and olives, 
were precipitated into the bottoms without changing the horizontal pofition of their 
furface ; others were fomewhat inclined, while others again were placed vertically, &c. &c. 
The fall of oppofite efcarpments, and their after rencounter have formed dams of feveral 
miles in thicknefs, {topped the courfe of {treams, and produced great lakes, which the 
government is employed in attempting to dry. For this purpofe it will be neceflary that 
deep canals fhould be cut the length of three or four miles through the rubbifh, which will 
take up a length of time, and prove extremely expenfive ; both the labour and expence 
of which might be faved,- if the government but reflected that nature, in a few years, 
would fill up thefe lakes, as fhe has done many others; that an infected atmofphere is 
much lefs to be apprehended in fuch places at diftance from habitations, and that the ex- 
pence could be much better employed in the neighbourhood of ‘Terra Nova, or other 
parts of Calabria. * 

Below Oppido, at a diftance of three miles, was fituated the {mall village of Caftellace, 
built on the brink of an efcarpment, which gave way, and fell into the valley. The ruins 


* ‘Who would imagine that the inhabitants of Oppido after the deftruction of their town and the various 
difafters to which it Fad been fubjedt, fhould yet be partial to that unfortunate fpot. Government pointed 
out a fite for a new town. It chofe a place called Latuba, a league diftant from the former. The greater 
part of the inhabitants object to going thither. They confider as a fort of tyranny the attempt to take 
them away from their former place of abode to oblige them to inhabit a moift and unhealthy plain which con- 
tains no materials for building. They fay in favour of thetrinfulated flat, that it has proved its folidity by 
refiting the moft violent thocke without flinching in the leaft; that the ftones and wood work of the houfes 
in ruins will ferve them to build others; that its air is excellent ; that they are ncarer to their poffeffions, 
and that, collectively, thefe different advantages more than compenfate for the inconvenience of having no 
water on the flat; and affume that being accuftomed to fetch it from the bottom of the valleys, ufe has made 
this labour of no confideration. A (chit has hence arofe among the remains of this population, part have 
complied with the wifhes of government and are gone to Tuba; while the reft remain on the ruins of Op- 
pido. I was furrounded by them on my going to vifit that town. They feemed to have forgot the misfor- 
tunes occafioned by the earthquake, their minds being wholly engrofled by the injury which they pretended 
had been done them. They particularly complained bitterly of being deprived of a mafs which had bees - 
accultomed to be faid in a hut fet apart for the purpofe from the commencement of their difaflers. 

t Before I reached the mountain of Oppido 1 could not conceive how it was poffible to approach it; I 
was feparated from it by the place where a lake had been, which was filled. This bafon, full of a fine fand 
on which the river runs, feems a valt gulphfof mud which the eye contemplates with fear, and which is a hun- 
dred paces over. My guide informed me we had to pafs it in order to reach the old town. I rilked a ftep 
cr two with fome cpeeleaion but made confident by the experiment, and finding that what appeared to 
me a grey and foftith mud was firm, 1 croffed this lake of fand through a depth of water which reached my _ 
knee and took a little crooked path, by which I was enabled to climb among the bufhes up an efcarpment 
which appeared to me inacceffible, en | 
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of fome houfes which remain on the mountain, are the only indications of its pofition, 
or former exiftence. The village of Coffoletto has‘experienced nearly & fimilar fate. 

The town of Santa Criftina, fituated almoft at the foot of the great mountain Afpra- 
monte, on a fharp fandy hill, furrounded by gorges and deep valleys, was circumftanced 
nearly in the fame manner as Terra nova, and experienced fimilar deftruction. The 
houfes with part of the hill were precipitated from top to bottom. A number of chinks 
and fiffures interfect it from its fummit to its bafe, fo as to give room to apprehend that 
the remainder will yet give way. The whole furface of the country is changed. The 
territory of Santa Criftina, cut in a like manner by a number of gorges and valleys ac- 
companied by efcarptments, experienced the fame fate as that of Oppido. 

The territories of Terra nova, Oppido, and Santa Criftina, are thofe on which the 
earthquakes occafioned the greatelt damage, and produced the moft extraordinary re- 
fults. This has made it conceived that the focus of the fhocks of the 5th of February: 
was beneath this part of the plain. I fhall not deny that the concuffion may have been. 
more violent there than elfewhere; but the nature of the foil, and the gorges by which 
it is interfected, very much contributed to the deftruction of the towns, and greatly af- 
fifted in occafioning the diforder obferved in their neighbourhood. 

Following the circuit made by the bafe of Aspramonte, we come to the {mall town of 
Sinopoli, and the borough of Saint Euphemia, both built at the foot of the mountain, 
and both deftroyed, yet not levelled with the ground, 

Bagnara, a pretty confiderable town on the coaft, built on an eminence, with an 
efcarpment towards the fea, was entirely levelled. ‘The houfes were precipitated one 
upon another in fuch manner, that with difficulty can it be diftinguifhed it had ever been 
a town. 

: Seminara, another town on the coaft, was deftroyed, but not levelled entirely, like 
the laft. | 
_ Palma, a well-peopled trading town, is only a heap of ruins, — 

Without enlarging the lift, what I have faid will be fufficient to demonftrate that the 
fingular circumftancesattendant on the earthquake were the natural effec of a violent 
fhock on a fandy ground previoufly opened and torn by torrents. It is furthermore 
vifible that on a {pace fix leagues in length by fix in breadth, lying between the river 
Mutramo, the mountains and the fea, not a fingle edifice remained entire ; one may even 
ftate that fcarcely one ftone was left upon another, and that there was not in this whole 
pee a fingle acre of ground but what had either changed its figure, its pofition, or un- 

ergone material revolution. 

While the plain was given up to total deftruction, buildings in its neighbourhood, 
founded on folid bafes on eminences, efcaped from equal devaftation. ‘They felt the 
fhock feverely, and many houfes were damaged. But if this fhock of the sth of Fe- 
bruary had been the only one, had it not been followed by thofe which fucceeded it, 
almoft uninterruptedly for fix months, none of the upper towns would have been ren- 
dered uninhabitable. It feemed as if the power which in every dire€tion had fhaken the 
plain had not been fufficiently {trong to raife a greater weight, fuch as that of the moun- 
tains by which it is inclofed. Hence Nicotera, Tropea, and Montedoone, towns built on 
the mountain of Cape Vaticano, or on its prolongation with the boroughs and villages 
dependant on them, fuffered fearcely at all. Their overthrow was referved for a-more - 
violent exertion of force, fuch as fhook the bodies even of thefe mountains themfelves, 
on the 18th of March following. The borough of St. George, only four miles from 
Potiftena, as we have before remarked, but placed on a mountain, was before then but 
little injured. The boroughs and villages fituated on the ridge of the mountain oppo- 
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fite to Meffina, and the fmall town of Scylla itfelf, were not entirely deftroyed: On all 
thefe mountaing the fhocks were lefs violent, lefs momentary ; the movements were not 
fo quick, fo irregular, nor even the upward percuffions fimilar, 

Reggio and the neighbouring places were rendered uninhabitable, but not levelled. It 
was not even the firft fhock which damaged them the moft. 

On the oppofite fide of the Appennines, towards the eaft, the earthquake of the sth 
February was very fenfibly felt ; all the towns in this quarter fuffered either more or 
lefs, fome planks gave way, fteeples and feveral churches were thrown down, houfes 
were damaged, but very few were wholly overtufned. ‘The number of perfons who 
perifhed was inconfiderable. : . 

Every where, except on the Plain, the fhock was preceded by fome flight ofcillations 
and a fubterranean noife, which all agree proceeded from the fouth-weft. 

The earthquakes which fucceeded the fatal epoch of the sth of February, although 
fenfibly felt in the plain, occafioned there no further injury. No more houfes remained 
to be thrown down, and the ground was confolidated by affuming flopes ; and moreover 
a greater denfity occafioned by the fhocks. All acclivities had become lefs by an ex- 
tenfion of their bafes. The earth therefore was fhook in vain in that unhappy country ; 
it took no further part in this dreadful tragedy. | 

The fhock which happened in the night of the sth of February increafed the damage 
done to Meflina, Reggio, and other towns already affected by the firft earthquake. It 
was fatal to the inhabitants of Scylla, owing to the fall of'a confiderable portion of the 
mountain into the fea, which raifed the waves, and gave them a violent undulation. 
The billows broke with force upon the ftrand, and the lower part of the town, where 
the Prince of Sinopoli, the lord of the manor, accompanied by all his attendants and a 
great number of inhabitants, had taken refuge; thefe billows threw themfelves forward 
on the fhore, and on retiring drew back with them all that were there *. 

The earthquake of the 7th of February, at half paft one in the afternoon, was very 
violent ; but it did not exercife its greateft violence in fimilar places to the fowmer ; It 
feemed as if the focus or centre of explofion had afcended fix or feven leagues higher up 
towards the north, and placed itfelf beneath the territory of Soriano and Pizzoni. This 
earthquake effected the deftruction of the borough of Soriano, and the dependant vil- 
lages, of a large Benedictine convent, very folidly conftruéted, fubfequently to the earth- 
quakes of 1659, and of the Chartreux convent, called San Bruno, or Stephano del 
Bofco; all of them places which had been refpected by the firft fhock. It concluded 
with overturning Lauvana, Galatro, Arena, and other neighbouring diftridts. Of Mi- 
Jeto it made a heap of ruins, and perfectly laid watte the territory of a circle, the diame- 

ter of which might be from two to three leagues. 

The territories of Soriano, Arena, and Soretto, the foil of which was fandy, and inter- 
fected by ravines, experienced likewife great mutation of furface from the fall of its emi- 
nences, and difplacement of its lands.) The mixture of fand, clay, and decompofed 
granite, of which the hills are compounded below the town of Miletto, gave way in fe- 
veral places, and apparently ran like lava. -_ 

_Itis highly worthy of remark, that the earthquake of the 7th of February was felt the 
moft at Meflina and Soriano, places very diftant from each other ; whillt it was moftly 


* This circumftance, attendant on the earthquake, which happened on the night of the 5th of February, 
has been the moft varioufly related, and has occafioned the moft comments of any, many falfities being added 
to the true account. It is well authenticated that the waves carried away twelve hundred perfons, who had 
taken refuge on the hore, in the number of whom was Count Sinopoli. But that the water was hot, that 
the bottom of the fea burnt! thefe are particulars neither true nor likely, | _ lef 
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of fome houfes which remain on the mountain, are the only indications of its pofition, 
or former exiftence. The village of Coffoletto has ‘experienced nearly & fimilar fate. 

The town of Santa Criftina, fituated almoft at the foot of the great mountain Afpra. 
monte, on a fharp fandy hill, furrounded by gorges and deep valleys, was circumftanced 
nearly in the fame manner as Terra nova, and experienced fimilar deftru€tion. The 
houfes with part of the hill were precipitated from top to bottom. A number of chinks 
and fiffures interfect it from its fummit to its bafe, fo as to give room to apprehend that 
the remainder will yet give way. The whole furface of the country is changed. The 
territory of Santa Criftina, cut in a like manner by a number of gorges and valleys ac- 
companied by cfcarptments, experienced the fame fate as that of .Oppido. 

The territories of Terra nova, Oppido, and Santa Criftina, are thofe on which the 
earthquakes occafioned the greateft damage, and produced the moft extraordinary re- 
fults. This has made it conceived that the focus of the fhocks of the 5th of February: 
was beneath this part of the plain. I fhall not deny that the concuffion may have been 
more violent there than elfewhere; but the nature of the foil, and the gorges by which 
it is interfected, very much contributed to the deftruction of the towns, and greatly af- 
fifted in occafioning the diforder obferved in their neighbourhood. 

Following the circuit made by the bafe of Aspramonte, we come to the {mall town of 
Sinopoli, and the borough of Saint Euphemia, both built at the foot of the mountain, 
and both deftroyed, yet not levelled with the ground. 

Bagnara, a pretty confiderable town on the coaft, built on an eminence, with an 
efcarpment towards the fea, was entirely levelled. ‘The houfes were precipitated one 
upon another in fuch manner, that with difficulty can it be diftinguifhed it had ever been 
a town. 

: Seminara, another town on the coaft, was deftroyed, but not levelled entirely, like 
the aft. 
| Palma, a well-peopled trading town, is only a heap of ruins. 

Without enlarging the lift, what I have faid will be fufficient to demonftrate that the 
fingular circumf{tancesattendant on the earthquake were the natural effet of a violent 
fhock on a fandy ground previoufly opened and torn by torrents. It is furthermore 
vifible that on a fpace fix leagues in length by fix in breadth, lying between the river 
Mutramo, the mountains and the fea, not a fingle edifice remained entire ; one may even 
ftate that fcarcely one ftone was left upon another, and that there was not in this whole 
fpace a fingle acre of ground but what had either changed its figure, its pofition, or un- 
dergone material revolution. 

While the plain was given up to total deftruction, buildings in its neighbourhood, 
founded on folid bafes on eminences, efcaped from equal devaftation. ‘They felt the 
fhock feverely, and many houfes were damaged. But if this fhock of the sth of Fe- 
bruary had been the only one, had it not been followed by thofe which fucceeded it, 
almoft uninterruptedly for fix months, none of the upper towns would have been ren- 
dered uninhabitable. It feemed as if the power which in every diretion had fhaken the 
plain had not been fufficiently {trong to raife a greater weight, fuch as that of the moun- 
tains by which it is incloled. Hence Nicotera, Tropea, and Montedoone, towns built on: 
the mountain of Cape Vaticano, or on its prolongation with the boroughs and villages 
dependant on them, fuffered fearcely at all. Their overthrow was referved for amore 
violent exertion of force, fych as fhook the bodies even of thefe mountains themfelves,, 
on the 18th of March following. The borough of St. George, only four miles from 
Potiftena, as we have before remarked, but placed on a mountain, was before then but 
little injured. The boroughs and villages fituated on the ridge of the mountain oppo- 
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fite to Meffina, and the {mall town of Scylla itfelf, were not entirely deftroyed: On all 
thefe mountaing the fhocks were lefs violent, lefs momentary ; the rmovements were not 
fo ae fo irregular, nor even the upward percuflions fimilar. _ 

eggia and the neighbouring places were rendered uninhabitable, but not levelled. It 
was not even the firft fhock which damaged them the moft. 

On the oppofite fide of the Appennines, towards the eaft, the earthquake of the sth 
February was very fenfibly felt; all the towns in this quarter fuffered either more or 
lefs, fome planks gave way, fteeples and feveral churches were thrown down, houles 
were damaged, but very few were wholly overturned. ‘The number of perfons who 
perifhed was inconfiderable. | ; 

Every where, except on the Flain, the fhock was preceded by fome flight ofcillations 
and a fubterranean noife, which all agree proceeded from the fouth- weft. | 

The earthquakes which fucceeded the fatal epoch of the. sth of February, although 
fenfibly felt in the plain, occafioned there no further injury. No more houfes remained 
to be thrown down, and the ground was confolidated by affuming flopes ; and moreover 
a greater denfity occafioned by the fhocks. All acclivities had become lefs by an ex- 
tenfion of their bafes. The earth therefore was fhook in vain in that unhappy country ; 
it took no further part in this dreadful tragedy. 

The fhock which happened in the night of the sth of February increafed the damage 
done to Meffina, Reggio, and other towns already affected by the firft earthquake. It 
was fatal to the inhabitants of Scylla, owing to the fall of'a confiderable portion of the 
mountain into the fea, which raifed the waves, and gave them a violent undulation. 
‘The billows broke with force upon the ftrand, and the lower part of the town, where 
the Prince of Sinopoli, the lord of the manor, accompanied by all his attendants and a 
great number of inhabitants, had taken refuge; thefe billows threw themfelves forward 
on the fhore, and on retiring drew back with them all that were there *. 

The earthquake of the 7th of February, at half paft one in the afternoon, was very 
violent ; but it did not exercife its greateft violence in fimilar places to the fewmer ; it 
feemed as if the focus or centre of explofion had afcended fix or feven leagues higher up 
towards the north, and placed itfelf beneath the territory of Soriano and Pizzoni. This 
earthquake effected the deftruGtion of the borough of Soriano, and the dependant vil- 
lages, of a large Benedictine convent, very folidly conftruéted, fubfequently to the earth- 
quakes of 1659, and of the Chartreux convent, called San Bruno, or Stephano del 
Bofco; all of them places which. had been refpetted by the firft fhock. It concluded 
with overturning Lawvana, Galatro, Arena, and other neighbouring diftriéts. Of Mi- 
Jeto it made a heap of ruins, and perfectly laid wafte the territory of a circle, the diame- 

ter of which might be from two to three leagues. 

The territories of Soriano, Arena, and Soretto, the foil of which was fandy, and inter- 
fe&ted by ravines, experienced likewife great mutation of furface from the fall of its emi- 
nences, and difplacement of its lands. The mixture of fand, clay, and decompofed 
granite, of which the hills are compounded below the town of Miletto, gave way in fe- 
veral places, and apparently ran like lava. oo 

Itishighly worthy of remark, that the earthquake of the 7th of February was felt the 
moft at Meflina anid Soriano, places very diftant from each other ; whilft x was moftly 


* This circumftan(ce, attendant on the earthquake, which happened on the night of the 5th of F ebruary, 
has been the moft vafioufly related, and has occafioned the moft comménts of any, many falfities being added 
to the true account, ¢ It is well authenticated that the waves carried away twelve hundred perfong, who had 
taken refuge on thePthore, in the number of whom was Count Sinopoli. But that the water was hot, that 
the bottom of thefica burnt! thefe are particulars neither true nor likely, | lef 
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lefs violent in all the intermediate country, throughout which however a confiderable 
noife was heard. ° | 

The 28th of March was another fatal epoch which carried ruin and defolation into 
countries, the inhabitants of which were already half recovered from their apprehenfion 
of danger from earthquakes ; for not having received material damage from the firft 
fhocks, they had flattered themfelves with being without the pale of this terrible fcourge. 
‘The centre of explofion changed for a third time, and again afcended feven or eight 
leagues higher towards the north, taking its feat beneath the mountains which occupy 
the ifthmus that unites the upper part of this province to the lower, between the gulphs 
of Saint Euphemia and Squillaci. The moft violent upward fhocks, indications of the 
{pot where the ftrongeft efforts were made, were principally below the mountains of 
Girafalco, about the centre of the contraction. On this occafion nature difplayed a 
much greater force than fhe had done in the preceding fhocks; fhe lifted up and fhook 
the very bodies of the mountains, which cover the whole {pace where this earthquake 
exercifed its ravages. In confequence the extenfion of its momentum was to much 
greater diftance. Calabria citra felt its effects, and even received fome injury. All the 
provinces of the kingdom of Naples were fenfible of its fhock. It ravaged indifferently 
both fides of the chain; lofty fites or lowly {pots were alike fubject to its deva(tation ; 
nothing feemed exempt. By drawing two diagonal lines, one from Cape Vaticano to 
Cape Colonne, the other from Cape Suvere to Cape Stille, you will within thefe four points 
have the extent within which the fhock was terrible, and the deftrudction greateft, and 
the point of intermiffion of the two lines will be nearly that of the centre of explofion *. 

This earthquake was preceded by a very loud fubterraneous noife fimilar to thunder, 
which was renewed at every fhock. The motions were very complicated ; fome up- 
wards, as if leaps of the earth ; afterwards fucceeded violent whirlings, which were ter- 
minated by undulations. 

It would be ufelefs to give a lift of all the towns and boroughs which received confi- 
derable injury on this occafion. It will be enough to obferve that all the upper part of 
this province fuffered materially, that many towns were either almoft wholly overthrown, 
or rendered uninhabitable. But notwithftanding the violence of the concuflions of the 
28th of March, the misfortunes fuffered by thefe countries were in nowife comparable 
to thofe endured by the plain on the sth of February. Here there were no towns le- 
velled with their foundations; the ruin of feveral very badly built, fuch as Pizzo, was 
prepared by the previous fhocks; and neverthelefs the chief part of the walls are ftand- 
ing. Moreover the towns of Nicotera, Tropea, Monteleone, Squillace, Nica/ftro, Catan- 
zaro, San Severino, and Cotrone, are capable of being rebuilt. Few buildings have been 
totally ruined, and fome are only a little fhook. ‘The common people have already 
entered the lower part of thefe towns; and as foon as the great houfes fhall be reduced 
to one ftory only above the ground-floor, as ordained by government, and they fhall 
be a little repaired, they will become habitable. It will however require a length of 
time to free the mind of the inhabitan s from the terror excited by the earthquakes, 
particularly the fhock of the 28th of March, before which they felt themfelves in fome 
meafure fecure; and to engage the rich to leave their wooden huts, in order to inhabit 
ftone buildings again. As one is accuftomed to judge of all objects by comparifon, the 
fate of Calabria Ultra affects one but little, having witnefled the calamities of the plains, 


and overgone its ruins. 


* [repeat here that I ufe the expreflion of the centre of explofon, not to indicate the caufe, but only to | 
explain the effect. : b 
The 
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The diferent effects of the earthquake of the sth of February and that of the 28th of 
March, can anly be attributed to the nature of the foils. In the Plain the bale itfelf 
gave way, not a houfe there was built on a firm foundation, ‘The motion of the con- 
cuflions was more irregular, as modified by being communicated through the medium 
- of a foil yielding more or lefs to the force which convulled it, and conicquently tranf- 
mitting it unequally. In the mountains, on the contrary, notwithftanding the agitation 
of the furface was pretty confiderable, they were lefs deftrudtive. The racks on which 
the towns were built communicated to them a more regular motion, being better con- 
duétors; the foil after each ofcillation refumed its pofition, and the edifices preferved 
their fixity. Soa glafs full of water will bear great vibration without a drop being fpilt, 
while it is emptied by the leaft irregular fhake. 

The earthquake of the 28th of March increafed the difafters of Meffina, where it 
acted with violence; it added new damage to Reggio, and overturned a number of 
houfes in the fmall town of Santa Agatha de Regio and the neighbouring places. Ne- 
verthelefs it was but little felt in the P/ain, which lays between the two extremities of 
Calabria, where, as I have before obferved,the fhocks were exceedingly rough. It feemed 
as if the actuating force paffed freely, as in an open canal, under the plain, to ftrike alter- 
nately the two moft diftant points. | 

The earth continued convulled throughout the whole of 1783. I myfelf even felt 
feveral fhocks in the months of February and March 1784. But none of thefe can be 
compared to the three which form different epochs, nor even to thofe which immedi. 
ately fucceeded them ; neither were they followed by any accidents worthy of mention. 

The fea fhared little of the convulfion to which the continent was fubject in the earth- 
quakes of 1753. The mafs of waters experienced no general actuation of flux or 
ofcillation, nor rofe above their ordinary level. The waves, which beat againft the coaft 
of Scylla, and afterwards covered the point of the Faro of Meflina, were raifed by a 
partial caufe. The fall of the mountain, which I have before noticed, elevated the water 
on the {pot, which received a new undulating motion, fuch as conftantly follows Similar 
caufes. The fhore was covered three different times, and every thing upon them was 
borne away by the reflux of the waves. The undulation extended from the point of 
Sicily to the other fide of Cape Rofuca/mo, continuing along the coaft towards the fouth, 
but gradually diminifhing its rife from that to which it was fwollen at Scylla. This ele-~ 
vation of the waves immediately fucceeded the fall of the mountain. If it had been the 
confequence of a general motion of the fea, if the waves had been acted upon from a 
fimilar caufe with that experienced at Cadiz, on the occurrence of the earthquake at 
Lifbon, they would have had a different impulfe, and the effect would have been re- 
marked to extend much farther. A violent fluctuation would have been noticed at 
Meflina, provided the fea had partook of the fhock to which the earth was fubject. The 
mole, which is even with the water, to which veflels are moored, whofe heads project 
above if, would have been covered, and the veflels wrecked. The fame effect would 
have taken place at Palma, which is higher up than Scylla, as well as upou the beach 
of Tropea; butin no part of this coaft did the fea exceed its bounds. What moreover 
proves that the inundation at Scylla proceeded from the caufe afcribed, is the circum- 
{tance of the fea not having rifen in a {mall creek behind the fhore, on which the waters 
rofe with fuch violence, owing to its not being in the direétion of the undulation. 

Notwithitanding I made numerous enquiries, I could not gather from any of the ace 
counts afforded me any indication of the electric phenomena mentioned in different re- 
lations, nor of any of the fparks, or difengagement of the eleétric fluid, to which the na- 
turalifts of Naples fo pofitively aferibe the origin of the earthquakes. | - 
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The ftate of the atmofphere was not conftantly the fame pending the difafter, While 
tempefts and rain feemed at Mcflina to have con{pired with the earthquakes to effect its 
ruin, the interior of Calabria enjoyed fine weather. In the morning of that dreadful 
day there fell a little rain in the Plain; but during the remainder of it the weather was 
ferene. ‘he months of February and March were tolerably fine, and even warm. 
There were fome ftorms and rain, but none other than are common at that feafon. The 
fine weather which reigned after the cataftrophe of the sth of February was even of 

"great advantage to the interior of Calabria; but for that the unfortunate remains of | 
the population, without fhelter, or means of procuring any, for a length of time, owing 
to the want of boards and workmen, would-have died of want and the intemperance of 
the feafon. On the 28th of March, in the upper part of Calabria, the weather was not 
bad, nor was the earthquake attended by any ftorm; there were only fome fhowers. 
From this remark it follows, that the atmofphere is not fo ftrictly connected with the 
interior movements of the earth as has been inceffantly maintained; and it is highly 
poffible that the tempefts experienced in the canal of Meflina, and on other parts of the 
coaft, are attributable to other caufes than the earthquake. . 

I afk therefore permiflion now to feek in facts alone the caufe of the earthquakes in 
Calabria, and, laying all fyftem afide, to examine into what may poffibly have given rife 
to the almoft total deftruction of this beautiful province. ees 

The motive force appears to have refided beneath Calabria itfelf, fince the fea partook 
nothing of the ofcillation or convulfions of the continent. ‘This force feems alfo 
to have advanced progreflively beneath the chain of the Appennines, in a direCtion from 
fouth to north; but what power in nature is there capable of producing fimilar effects? 
I put electricity out of queftion, which cannot for a year together accumulate in a coun- 
try furrounded with water, in which every thing concurs to place this fluid in equilibrium. 
But fire remains. ‘This element acting immediately upon folid bodies, ferves but to 
dilate them ; in which cafe their expanfion is progreffive, and produces not {uch violent 
and inftantaneous motions. When fire, however, aéts upon fluids, fuch as air and water, 
it gives them an aftonifhing expanfion ; and we know that on fuch occafions the elatti- 
city they acquire is capable of f{urmounting the moft obftinate refiftance. Thefe appear 
the only means which nature can emplvy to occafion fuch effects, But throughout 
Calabria there are no volcanos. Nothing announces interior inflammation, or any fire 
concealed, either in the centre of the mountains or under their bafe; and fuch fire 
could not exift without fome external fymptoms. Dilated vapours, airs, rarified by a 
heat always active, would have efcaped through fome of the fiffures or crevices in the 
foil, and have produced currents. Fire and flame would likewife have found paffage 
through the fame vents. A paflage once obtained, compreffion would have ceafed ; 
the motive force experiencing no longer any refiftance would have become null, and the 
earthquakes would not have been of fuch long duration; none of thefe phenomena 
occurred ; we muft therefore give up the fuppofition of an inflammation atting imme. 
diately from beneath Calabria. Let us now confider if by having recourfe to a fire fo- 
reign to'this province, and acting upon it only as an occafional caufe, we may be able 
to explain the phenomena which accompanied thefe fhocks. Let us, for example, af- 

dume Etna in Sicily ; and let us fuppofe large cavities beneath the mountains of Cala- 
bria, a fuppofition which cannot be refufed. -There can be no doubt but there are im- 
menfe fubterranean cavities, fince Mount Etna, being accumulated by its explofions, 
muft have left in the interidr of the earth vacancies proportionate to its enormous mals. 

The autumn of 1782 and the winter of 1783 were very rainy. Interior waters, in« 
creafed by thofe from the furface, may have run into the focus of Etna; they would in 
confequence be converted into very expanfive vapour, and ftrike againit every obftacle 

to 
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to theif dilatation. Provided thefe fhould have met with channels conducting them to 
the cavities below Calabria, they would have been capable of occafioning all thofe cons 
vulfions of which I have givena defcription, ae | 

Let us fuppofe now, in order to make myfelf more eafily underftood, that thefe cavi- 
ties with their channels of communication imperfectly repréfent a retort laid on its fide, 
the neck of which fhould be the length of the coaft of Sicily, the fhoulder beneath Mef. 
fina, and the body below Calabria. The vapour rifing impetuoufly, and driving before 
it.the air with which thefe cavities were previoufly filled, would firft ftrike againft the 
fhoulder of the retort, and afterwards turn. to engulph itlelf in the body. The force of 
impulfion would aé& firft againft the bottom of the vault, and afterwards by re-percuffion 
againit its fummit, whence it would be revolved and reflected on all fides, fo as to pro- 
duce the moft complicated and fingular mqvements. ‘lhe thinneft parts of the retort 
will be thofe which would tremble moft at the fhock of the vapours, and moit readily 
yield to their impulfe. But this water, rarefied by fire, muft condenfe by expofure to 
the cold which reigns in thefe fubterranean places, and the action of its accidental elatti- 
city ceafe as promptly as its firft efforts were inftantaneous and violent. The vibration 
of the external furfaces ceafes fuddenly, without its being known what can have become 
of the force which has occafioned fuch diforder. It only recommences when the fire - 
refumes activity enough to produce fudden vapours anew, when the fame confequences | 
refult as long and as often as water falls on the burning focus. 

But if the firft cavity be divided from a hollow of fimilar defcription, merely by a 
wall or flender partition, and if this feparating part be ‘broken by the elaftic vapours 
ftriking againft it, the former cavity will then only ferve as a channel of communication, 
and all the impulfe will then be directed again{t the bottom and fides of the fecond. 
The focus of the fhocks will appear to have changed. its feat, and the ofcillations, in the - 
{pace before acted upon with greateft violence by the earthquakes, will be but feeble. | 

Let us now apply thefe neceflary phenomena, and {uppofe one er more cavities placed 
below Calabria, the feat of the earthquakes. ‘The plain, which indifputably was the 
thinneft part of the vault, is that which would firft evince the impreflion it received, . 
The town of Meflina, built on a low fhore, experienced a concuffion which did not af- 
fect the houfes built on eminences. The motive power ceafed as fuddenly as it acted 
Violently and all at once. When on the 7th of February and 28th of March the focus 
appeared fo have changed its pofition, the Plain fuffered fcarce at all. The fubterraneous 
noife which preceded and accompanied the fhocks feemed coniftantly to proceed from 
the fouth-welt, in the direction of Meffiga. It refembled thunder roaring under vaults. 
Thus without having any direct proofs to produce in fupport of my theory, it appears 
to me to meet all circumftances, and explain fimply and naturally all the phenomena 
that occurred. > 7 ; . 

Ifthen Etna, as I have faid, be the caufe of the earthquakes, I may further affirm that 
for a long time it has been preparing the misfortunes of Calabria, by opening gradually 
a paflage along the coalt of Sicily to the foot,of the Neptunian mountains. For during 
the earthquakes of 1780, which threatened Melina throughout the whole fymmer, 
pretty {trong fhocks were felt all along the coait from Taormina to Faro. But near the 
village of Th and the river Nifi, which lie almoft in the middle of this line, the con-_ 
cuffions were fo violent as -to give room for apprehenfion that a volcano would open ° 
itfelf a paflage. Each concuflion refembled the effort’ of a mine, which fhould not 
have power to {pring its object. It feems as though at that inftant the volcano opened — 
itfelf a free paflage for the expanfion of its vapours, fince in 1783 the vibration wis 
almoft null on that part of the coat of Sicily, while at the fame time Meflina buried be- 
neath its ruins a part of its inhabitants. __ So rey uu ie 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THAT COUNTRY. 
BY THE CHEVALIER DE BOURGOANNE. 


[Tranflated from the French of the Third Edition. Paris, 1803.) 


ADVERTISEMENT PREFIXED TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE abfence of the author, who is at prefent in Sweden, has not prevented his pay- 
ing attention to this new edition. He has been furnifhed with information, has made 
additions, and rectified errors which had occurred in the former editions; fo that the 
prefent has at leaft one advantage over the preceding, that of laying before the reader 
an account of the changes which Spain has undergone fince 1797. | 

It is deemed expedient in this place to make three obfervations, which may probably 
be of utility. 

I. That es rials are frequently mentioned in the work, and many calculations are 
made in them, it will be confidered that the rial here meant is equal to five fous of 
French money, fo that by taking the quarter we fhall have the value in franks *, 

2. That as frequently as hard or American piafters are {poken of, dollars are intended, 
which, according to the courfe of exchange, or value of filver, are worth from five 
franks to five franks eight fous; but the Spani/h piafler, which is that of exchange, is 
an imaginary money, the value of which at par is about three livres fifteen fous. With. 
out regard to this diftinction, much error may arife in computations. | 

3. The title of Don fhould never be placed immediately before the firname, as is the 
cafe in many French and fome Englifh works which {peak of Spain. It precedes only 
the chriftian name. Thus Don Francifco de Saavedra fhould be faid, and not Don Saga. 
vedra.. When defirous of noticing a Spaniard by his family name alone, he is called 
Monf. de Saavedra, Monf. de Cevallos. When aman employs the Don without a 
chriftian name immediately fucceeding, a Spaniard is ufed to confider it either as a mark 
of ignorance, unpardonable in the inhabitants of a nation whofe intercourfe with them 
is fo continual; or what is worfe, as a mark of contempt. TO 


PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1797. 


FROM the prejudices which the reft of Europe entertains with regard to Spain even 
at the prefent day, one is led to imagine that all the knowledge required refpecting that 
country has been drawn from romance, or the fuperannuated ‘notions refpeéting it 
handed down in ancient memoirs; rather fhould we conceive it, from our ignorance of 
it, to be fituated at the exrémity of Afia, than at that of Europe, 


# In the tranflation the value is expreffed in Englith money. 
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‘The principal end of this work is to modernize thefe antique ideas, and to rettify thefe 
errors. Not but that within the fpace of the laft twenty years many Defcriptions of 
Spain have been publifhed. Many interefting details, and much truth are to be met 
with in the Eflays on Spain, by Peyron. 

Three Englith travellers have written on Spain: Twi/s, whofe work is of little cele. 
brity; Swinburne, whofe obfervations are famous for their juftice and acutenefs ; and lat- 
terly Town/hend, who 1s fomewhat reprehentible for the precipitation of his decifions, and 
his reliance on the credulity of his readers. © 

Chantereau, in 1792, publifhed his Lettres fur Barcelone, and has given a new edition 
of them; and although his ftile be not the purelt, notwith{tanding his having facrificed 
exact delineations to his inclination of difplaying captivating pictures, his work may be 
read with fome intereft and utility. | 

As for the Voyage de Figaro, which, at the remonftrance of the Spanifh government, 
ten or twelve years ago was fupprefled, and which fince that time has been reprinted 
with emendations ; I mention.it for thofe only who think that poignant fallies are a com- 
penfation for every other deficiency. | 

The author of the prefent work leaves to his two countrymen the merit of perpetual 
effufions of livelinefs and malignity. Such as read travels merely for amufement, or 
having their wonder excited, will fcarcely choofe this for their perufal. In it the au- 
thor has above all things fought to be juft and impartial, But juftice and impartiality, 
although they fometimes may aftonifh, feldom entertain. 

The author of this work has perhaps no other advantage over his predeceffors than... 
what arifes from his having fojourred for a number of years, at different periods, in the 
country of which he gives the defcription; from having had a long intercourfe with almoft 
all claffes of the Spanifh nation, and having ftudied with fome attention its manners and 
its language. 

In 1789 he publithed the refult of his firft remarks, after a refidence of eight years, 
Since then he has made two journies into Spain; at one time fpending more than a 
year in the country, charged with a miflion of importance. On this occafion he applied 
himfelf to obtain more recent and precife ideas of different objects. This edition differs 
therefore materially in many refpects from the firft, and prefents many objects not treated 
of in the former. | | | 

In 1789 the author, for certain reafons, deemed it expedient to keep cencealed. The 
fame motives no longer prevailing, he now avows himfelf. He hopes that his work, far 
from lofing by this circumftance, will poflefs an additional title to the confidence of his 
readers. Lefs under conftraint in exprefling his opinion than what he was feven years 
ago, he will now explain himfelf with that Ponkael which is the duty of every writer 
who feeks to eftablifh a claim to efteem. | | | 

He who is defirous to fpeak of any nation without giving room for offence, and at the 
fame time would abide by truth, has two rocks which he’ mutt avoid fplitting tipon ; 
flattery, which can but be infipid even to the objet of adulation ; and fatire, which is 
as much repugnant to equity as to good nature. The author will endeavour to purfue 
amean. Perhaps he may now be more fortunate than on his firft appearance. On 
the one hand, readers ftrangers to Spain imagined that gratitude had made a parafite of . 
his pen; on the other, fome Spaniards took umbrage at certain avowals which were 
dictated by truth. Emboldened by the innocence of his motives, he dares in this new 
edition to brave thefe double dangers, perfuaded that in efdeavouring to conciliate all, 
he runs the rifk of pleafing none. | es 
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The fame.courfe as he purfued in his firft edition will be here followed. Entering 
Spain by Bayonne, he will proceed to Madrid, paufing by the way at whatever may ap- 
pear worthy of digreflion. In the capital he will examine the different branches of ad- 
miniftration, and thofe matters in particular which may tend to develope the real manners 
of the Spanifh nation. Thence he will advance to the fouthern part of the kingdom. Re- 
turning to the capital, he will make fome excurfions in the neighbourhood, particularly 
one into Arragon; re-entering France through the kingdoms of Valentia and Catalonia. 

His object is to prefent a Pidture, of which the Travels will fimply be the outline. 
His Travels might have appeared incomplete ; he has ufed his beft endeavours that his 
Piéture fhould not be fo. 


THE PICTURE OF MODERN SPAIN. 


* q hd *. a : > * e C i 
Cap, L—Carriages, inns, roads. Details relative to Bifcay ;. its liberties ; its privileges ; 
the patriotifm of its inhabitants ; Bilboa, St. Sebuj/tian, Viloria, °&c. 


ie the month of November 1777 I went firft to Spain, as fecretary of the French em-. 
bafly, a few months after the formation of the new miniftry of that power ; and at a 
time when, to found its difpofition relative to the grand quarrel between North America 
and the mother country, was a matter of high importance. 

Of the three roads * known from time immemorial, I fixed upon that of St. Jean de 
Luz. On arriving at Bayonne, inftead of taking poft horfes from Bayonne to Orogne, 
which is five leagues diftant from the former, and two from the frontiers, I exchanged 
my carriage, as molt travellers do, for a vehicle not very elegant, called by the Spaniards, 
coche de colleras, and which, till we are ufed to it, excites many alarming apprehenfions. 
This carriage is rather {trong than commodious, and drawn by fix mules, to which the 
voice of the conductors ferves both for fpur and bridle. On feeing them faftened to 
each other as well as to the fhafts, with fimple cords, and their ftraggling manner of 
going, as if without any kind of guidance, in the crooked and frequently unbeaten roads 
of the peninfula t, the traveller imagines himfelf at once entirely abandoned to the care of 
Providence: but on the appearance of the leaft danger, a fingle word from the chief 
muleteer, called e/ mayoral, is fufficient to govern and direct thefe docile animals. tf 
their ardor abates, the zaga/, who is his poftillion, jumps from the fhafts, where he is 
flationed as a centinel, animates them with his voice and whip, runs for fome time by 
their fide, and then returns to-his poft, where he remains until called by fome fimilar 
circuni{tance to repeat his fervices. This inceffant vigilance of the two conductors foon 


* It is well known there are three frequented roads leading from France to Spain ; the one from St. Jean 
de Luz to Irun; another from St. Jean Pied de Port to Roncevaux ; and the third from Beulon to Jonqui- 
ero, What however is not generally known, and what I only learned in 19795, from an engineer who liad 
examined with care, and taken drawings of the different gorges and defiles of the Pyrenees, is, that from the 
Cal de Bagnouls, which is the neare(t defile to the Mediterranean fea, to the valley of Aran, near the fources 
of the Garonne, there are feventy-five paflages through the Pyrenees, of whith eight-and-tweaty are practi- 
cable for cavalry, and feven for carriages or artillery, One of thete latter, and of the exiftence uf which no 
doubt can be entertained, is the Col des Orts, running paralicl with that of Perthus, on the other fide of 
Bellegarde ; for, in 1792, the Spaniards, by this pafluge, entered St. Laurent de Cerdu, and there invaded 
two of our diftricts. . . 

+ This ig the appellation ufually given to Spain by the inhabitants, on account of its being {urrounded by 
the fea, except dn the fide next the Pyrenees. This term was, without doubt, adopted at the time that 
Portugal formed a part of the kingdom ; fince its difuaion, it is, as far as regards Spain, incorrcét. 
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relieves the traveller from his fears, who, notwith{tanding, remains aftonifhed that more 
accidents do not happen from fo dangerous a manner of travelling. He reconciles 
himfelf, however’. more eafily to- this than to the Spanifh inns, which, for the molt part,, 
are entirely deftitute of accommodation. Travellers are badly lodged and ferved; 
and thofe who wifh. for the leaft tolerable repaft, muft themfelves apply to the butcher, 
baker, and grocer. In this refpeét, however, there has within thele few years been a 
change perceptibly for the better. Before the adminiftration of Mr. de Florida Blanca 
there were no public carriages in Spain, nor one road on which the traveller could go 
poft otherwife than on horfeback ; and if that be excepted which paffes through Gallicia. 
from. Pontevedra, almoft to the Weftern Ocean and turns to.Corunna} another North of 
Caftile running from Reynofato the fea; thofe of Navarre and-Bifcay, the fruits of the 
patriotic efforts of their inhabitants, not more than ten leagues of ,tolerablé road was to: 
be met with at any time throughout all Spain. This minifter, who poffeffed an almoft 
unlimited authority, would have rendered material fervice to his country,. if inftead of 
being fatisfied with half meafures he had followed up with vigour the refolutions with 
which he fet out; ke has however within the period of his fifteen: years adminiftration. 
fketched owt fome ufeful improvements. From 1777 to 1789 he was not at all times 
faithfully a friend to the alliance with France, notwithftanding his profeflions of attach- 
ment. His irafcible difpofition, and the jealoufy peculiar‘to his.country, had given her’ 
more than one caufe of complaint. From that period he ftood forth one of the moft 
bitter enemies of the revolution, and would gladly have ftrangled it in its birth, Were 
he ftill poflefled of power it might be difficult to do him juftice: difgraced, to do fo be-- 
comes a duty. | : : : 
In the firft place then, Spain owes to him the eftablifhment of a coach carrying fix. 
paffengers which fets out twice every week from Bayonne to Madrid, performing the 
journey in fummer time in fix days, and in eight during winter. In the fpaces of time 
which intervene between the arrival of the diligences, the mules ufed for drawing them 
are employed in farwarding perfons who take their own carriages with them ;. and thus. 
it was that I travelled in 1792 from Bayonne ta Madrid. This eftablifhment was carried 
on by a private perfon in 1789, but being taken the fucceeding year out of his hands 
it has {ince been continued at the charge of the king, but wasfulpended during the war. 
That it fhould fpeedily be re-eftablithed is highly defirable, as a means of allowing an 
eafy intercourfe for the individuals of both nations, already prepoffeffed in favour af 
each other during the long continuance of a clofe alliance, and with whom a {tate of” 
warfare has only tended to heighten efteem, ferving, at.the-fame time by affording a flux 
to that hatred which tranfitory circumftanees had accumulated, to make them for time 
to come fenfible of the value of each to the other, notwithftanding the difference of their 
two governments. The bonds which unite courts are as tranfient as their caprices. 
Family interefts, interefts of even minor value, have much influence on their delibera- 
tions, A popular government once well confolidated is only acted upon by powerful 
‘motions. Intrigue, ceremonial trifles, the frivolous.pretenfions of vanity, have lefs fway 
over its determinations. How many fources of quarrel are there not thus annibilated ! 
‘The refponfibility to which it is liable prevents the capricioufnels of levity. While it 
difdains to diffimulate the injuries it feels, it punifhes thofe only which are of magnitude. 
Nay I am doubtful whether it be not better for a monarchical government to hve to. 
treat with a republic, rather than with one formed ‘upon the fame plan as its own, and. 
whether it may not contract alliances more durable and lefs Ijable to convulfion with the 
one than with the other. Thus ina marriage we frequently perceive that domeltic peace 
is mote the refult of an affinity of charaGer than of an affimilation of features but we 
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Bpaniarde, Reesblemiaibonn, + allies Sorby in fo many refpedts to be better known, 
continue to improve your roads and your inva! We fhall at leait be able to traverfe 
your" country cpanicadioti and eafily; but in order to engage our flay, in order to 
pleafe-us, many advantages are wanting to your nation, fome are refufed it by nature, 
to obtain the others muft be a work of perfeverance and time. 

Leaving Bayonne we pags through St. Jean de Luz after traverfing a very uneven and 
ill-kept road for the {pace of nine or ten miles. Afterwards one has to crofs a fmall 
arm of the fea over ay hey es ten the other fide of which is the fuburb of Sibourre. 
Shortly after thedteeple, of Oxegne is-diloerned at ree mate at eae ve from Irun, 
the firit Spanith yilbape cay Other tie a the Pees XI io which ferves 
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de Haro, which tgok phice upon i, ot wiseh the he extol wag the baby of the Pyre- 
nees, occafioned it to e the name ofahe ifand of Ciphettais: Brel, oninhabited, 
and almoft a defart; like many perfons of moderate gbilities in t aaa) it Gwes its fame 
to a fortunate oceyyrence. : 
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ceemtel in Murope. Few coutitries laboured, inthis refpedt, under 
greater difficulties Bilksy, which joins the Pyrenees, in this quarter much lefs elevated 
than towards their center and #aftern range, feems to be an extenfive continuation of thefe 
mountains to the borders. of Caftile. In t#acing g poad in this part there were confider- 
able defcents to diminita, amt bi h fammits to tum with opie — ground re- 
quired all the art which cast be difplayed in the confirgdtion of yon my Phe three pro- 
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pufcoa the orders of the mepareh are not attended ¢o befoue the admunifisation has fanc- 
tioned them by i its ex fequatte igo ni rey beth \ ‘ea genera meeting, at 
which the adminiftration “tg onions gh ac mane of iteentipleying the public 
money. Here the deputien & treble, frou eon pots a right 


of delegation. has depute : ni deer ayurn ae Ricehed, (aciunatlnin 
this diftindion, fe a bec a rien 
Thefe elemente@ ut perfeGtion 
which certain nly pon our inva- 
fion of their coy He provinces 
were adapted, m a PRR CL | eS part 
of the Brench repyb was an errot.” : jeatoad'of their liberty 
they may he, are yet attached to the dominion of Spain’ and, if their pride caufe them 
to reject the yoke of a Jefpotic monarch, policy engages them to agree very well with 
their royal satis They poffefs befides a fpecies 0 a ariftocratic pride, which could 
but ill broo oo of perfect equality. Enjoying exctufively their real or ima. 
ginary privileges, they would.care very little for that liberty witith they wouldthave to. 
6. ; participate 
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participate with fix-and-twenty millions of fellow-citizens. ..An incor 
have-tempted them much lefs on the {core of finance. The three provi 
felves to defray their feveral particular expences, and all they pay the king is a free gift, . 
(donativo) which is rarely required: of them, and which, if it weceoheedh 
would not be granted. The ftates divide the fum agreed to among the different com- 
monalties, according to their feparate afleffments, which are frequently, modified. 
In other refpeéts, nature has done little for the three provinces of Bifcay ; and to this 
circumftance is owing, in great meafure, their love of liberty, and the indefatigable in- 
duftry which has engendered the profperity they enjoy : for, unlefs where particular cir 
cumftances temper the pernicious influence of a fine climate, the more delightful countries. 
of the world are pegpled but with indolent beings, whdfe docile minds are prone to 
defpotifin. . | | | 
The provinces of Bifcay and Guipufcoa do not produce a fufficiency of grain. That 
of Alava furnifhes enough not only to fupply the two others, but a part of Catftile, 
and Navarre in addition; and in 1790 and in 1791, its crop produced a profit to its 
inhabitants of upwards of 65,oool. fterling. It is true, agriculture is almoft its only 
reliance: it is on this account, although of greateft extent, the leaft populous of the 
three provinces, not having more than 71,000 inhabitants. ‘The Senorio (thus Bilcay 
proper is called) has 116,000, and Guipulcoa, within a fpace of fixteen or eighteen 
miles by fifty in.length, comprizes upwards of 120,090. The whole coaft of this latter 
province is peopled with fifhermen and failors; the whole interior with peaceable far- 
mers. Until circumftances occurred to excite an animofity, which declared itfelf.in 
1793, the people of Guipufcoa lived on tolerably friendly terms with the neighbouring 
French; there fubfilted even between them, and particularly between the ports of St. 
Sebaftian and Bayonne, a commerce, partly of an illicit defcription, but highly beneficial 
to each nation, and which, at the return of peace, was eagerly renewed. 

Bilboa is the moft confiderable town of all Bifcay, although it contains no more than 
13,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. Some, however, of its former manufactories have de- 
clined. Its tanneries, once fo productive, ceafe to be fo, now that the hides exported 
from America cannot be imported diredtly to Bilboa, and are fubjeéted to heavy du- 
ties when {hipped at one of the ports of the peninfula for theirs. Their economical mills, 
from which they were uled to derive fuch material advantage, are no longer occupied. 
The trade of Bilboa is now its principal reliance. This is very confiderable indeed, for 
all kinds of merchandize are imported at and expedited from Bilboa.. There are fhip- 
ped, moft of the wool which Spain exports, a quantity of iron, many loads of chefnuts, 
the principal produce of the foil of Bifcay proper, in other refpects ungrateful; and it 
is at Bilboa that moft of the articles are imported from the various parts of Europe, 
for the fupply of the northern parts of Spain. Jts principal commerce ‘is with Eng. 
Jand, France, and America. In the town there are two hundred mercantile firms, 
among which are fome Irifh, fome German, and feven or eight French *. 

Strangers, who refide at Bilboa, have little reafon to fpeak well of their treatment, 
Liberty, jealous and fufpicious, exercifes there a fort of defpotifm, which deforms thofe 
qualities of the government that are intereftmg to the philofopher. The Senorio mains 
tains with obilinacy agaif{t the crown its incomplete and, in a great meafure, chi- 
merical privileges; and, with great difficulty, admits to the enjoyment of them thofe who 

“Gre born out of their territory. Formalities the moft tirefome mult be fubmitted to by 





© Within thefe feven years Bilboa has experienced many changes. War has not been fo injurions to ite 
commerce as might be apprehended. The demand for Spanifh wood has rather increafed than diminithed. 
In the mean time, a part of their funds remaining unemployed, they have laid them out in building, and the 
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thofe it feels difpofed to receive; and the French, in particular, up to the period of the 
laft rupture, wére not the leaft ill ufed. A foreigner at Bilboa is not allowed even to 
hire a houfe in his own name, but is obliged to borrow that of an inhabitant; and, in 
order to be treated like a ftranger by the Bilcayans, it is fufficient that you be not a 
native. When a ftranger is difpofed to become naturalized in Bifcay, even if he be a 
Caftilian, he is obliged to prove his Aliation, that is to fay, to certify that he be not de- 
{cended either from a Jew, a heretic, or from parents who have carried on any bafe pro- 
feffion. The proofs required for the zob/es of Bifcay are long. ‘To fatisfy themfelves, 
commiffaries are difpatched, at the expence of the candidate, to his native place, who 
examine his papers, and make enquiries, and who have an intereft in procraftinating their 
profitable miffion. Doubtlefs there are moles of avoiding, or, at leait, fhortening thefe 
formalities; but, whether owing to the predominance of envy, or malice, no part of the 
the inconveniencies, particularly the expence, is alleviated ; and I know more than one 
novice, who had undergone every form to the letter. It is not every where that the 
right of citizenfhip is purchafed equally dear. 

Bilboa is fituated near the fea, on the right bank of a river of no great length, but 
deep enough to receive merchant veflels of great burthen. ‘This port is not the only 
one worthy of notice on the fhores of Bilcay: St. Sebaftian and Paflage deferve particu- 
lar mention, | 

There is no road for carriages from Bayonne to Bilboa, and travelling all along the 
coaft is very incommodious. But from Hernani, the firft confiderable borough which 
fucceeds Irun, a very fine road leads to St. Sebaltian, over a group of mountains, from 
the fummit of which a bird’s-eye view of it is obtained. ‘This little city is only joined to 


the continent by a low and narrow tongue of land. Its port, if an artificial fhelter, 


formed by jettys capable of receiving twelve or fifteen veflels deferves that name, is 
commanded by an eminence, on which an old caftle in ruins is difcerned. Its {mallnefs 
is very perceptible from the {fpiral afcent to the caftle. ‘The town is tolerably well built, 
and much bultle reigns throughout it. It is the capital of Guipufcoa, and the refidence 
of the governor of the province. 

From St. Sebaftian to go to Paflage, a fhort league diftant, you keep by the fea, pafling 
over the mountains, into the bofom of which a large gulph projects, apparenily inclofed 
on every fide, and which, at firft, more refembles an extenfive lake in the middle of the 
country, than a bay of the fea: it is the port of Paflage. It mutt be croffed in order to 
reach the town whofe name it bears; and, with much agreeable furprife, the traveller 
here meets with a crowd of young Bifcayan damfels, difputing in their native tongue, 
(unintelligible even to Spaniards,) for the honour of guiding the rudder over the bay, 
which is about half a league wide. The townis built within the confined fpace between 
the foot of the mountain and the bay; it is commanded by a caftle, whence on one fide 
you have a view of this vaft bafon, and, on the other, of the fea. | 

Port Paffage, one of the largeft harbours, and perhaps the molt fafe of any in Europe, 
is material to the profperity of Bifcay ; and the facrifice thereof, which it is faid there 
was once on our part an intention of exacting from the inhabitants, as well as St. Sebal- 
tian, and Fonterabia, another little port, at the mouth of the Bidatloa, would have been 
much more grievous to Spain, than it could have been advantagcous to us. Here I 
muft remark, that grafping ambition fometimes makes wrong calculations ; whereas 
enlightened policy looks into futurity. ‘lhere are poffeflions extremely valuable to a 
neighbouring ftate, which, for the fake of mutual advantage, are much better in Hs 
hands than they could be in ours; difliné from their being by their pofition, as proved 


by many examples, fubject to momentary fubjugation ; ‘fo that belonging to a ars 
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bour of whom we may be defirous of making an ally, by leaving them in his hands 
they afford an additional pledge for his fidelity ; whereas, by their enjire fubjugation, 
they might furnifh an obftacle to a fincere reconciliation. Gibraltar, ceded to the 
Englith by the treaty of Utrecht, is, perhaps, one of the fafeft guarantees of the alliance 
between France and Spain; and by tradition we learn, that this view of the matter did 
not efcape the penetration of M. de Tercy. 

Happy Bifcayans, peaceably then enjoy the three ports which are the chief fources 
of your profperity ; and let us hope that the French, again become your allies, will not 
re-occupy them, except for their prote@tion again{t the common enemy. 

It is impofible in travelling through it to avoid admiring the country which they have 
animated ; work of thofe Bifcayans without a monarclh’s affiftance, who for them lays 
afide the title of King for that of lord. Thefe three provinces are the afylum of liberty 
and induftry. In crofling Bilcay, we perceive that their prefence has given animation 
to every object; nothing can be more delightful than the hills; nothing more chearful 
than the cultivation of the valleys. For thirty leagues, the diftance between the Bi- 
daffoa and Vittora, not a quarter of an hour pafles but the traveller difcovers fome vil- 
lage or hamlet. ‘The towns of Villafranca, Villareal and Mondragon, have an air of 
independenee and plenty. What a difference in the afpect of this country and that of 
the neighbouring province! Jam far from wifhing to throw ridicule on the Catftilians, 
whofe virtues I efteem; but they are filent and melancholy as their plains; and bear in 
their auflere and fallow vifages the marks of lafhitude and poverty. ‘The Bifcayans have 
a different complexion, and quite another countenance and character. Free, lively, 
and hofpitable; they feem to enjoy their happinefs, and wifh to communicate it to thofe 

_ who come among them. | 
I fhall long remember what happened to us at Villafranca. Arriving there early, ona 
lovely evening in autumn, with another traveller, we wandered on the outfide of the town, 
amufing ourfelves with obferving the varicties of its cultivation. Several groups of pea- 
fants in different parts of the orchards engaged our attention ; in turn we excited theirs. 
A moment of mutual curiofity caufed us to approach each other. We both {poke Spa- 
nith with tolerable facility ; we knew that it bore no refemblance to the language of the 
Bifcayans; but we could not imagine that in a province fo long fubjected to Spain, that 
that of the fovereign fhould be utterly unknown: we were obliged to have rcecourfe to the 
primitive language, and gave thefe good people to underftand that we wifhed to tafte their 
fruit. They immediately {trove who fhould be the firlt to oblige us ; our hands were foon 
filled, and we were ftrongly folicited to fill our pockets alfo. Some of the peafants went 
to procure us fowl and frefh eggs; we had great difficulty in preventing them from being 
offended at our refufal, and regretted that we had no other interpreter than our looks 
and geftures. We were obliged, -at laft, to leave them; but as we had rambled without 
directing our fteps to any particular place, and were unable, without a guide, to find the 
way back to our inn, our benefactors perceived our embarraflment, and each was emu- 
lous to become our guide. ‘lhofe whofe fervices were not accepted, kept‘ fora long 
time, their eyes fixed upon us. ‘They could not but eafily difcover that we were fur- 
prized at their hofpitality, andsfeemed fomewhat hurt on the occafion. We left them 
fome marks of our acknowledgment, which they received in fuch a manner as proved 
& us the difintereftednefs of the reception we had met with. We feemcd to quit thofe 
amiable natives of the fouth-fea iflands, whom Mefirs. Cook and Bougainville have taught 

us to love, and yet we were not twenty leagues from Bayonne. | 

Thefe Bifcayans, who are fo different from the Caftilians, feem the fubjects of a dif. 
ferent government, Their province 1s confidered, in many refpects, as beyond the 
4 Spanifh 
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Spanifh frontiers. Except a few reftrictions, all merchandize enters, and is never ex- 
amined or taxed but at the interior limits. ‘The province has other privileges of which 
the people are very jealous, but which have recently been more than once attacked; for 
example tobacco and foreign muflins have been abfolutely prohibited, fo precarious a 
blefling is liberty in every country. Neverthelefs the Biflcayans yet preferve many of 
their forms. We have before noticed that the impoft which they pay the king has the 
title and charaCter of a free gift (donativo). If the king be in want of a certain number 
of foldiers or failors, he notifies his wifhes to the province, and the people find the 
moft eafy means of furnifhing their contingency. The Monarch exacts nothing with 
an air of authority, he is almoft always obliged to treat with them. On many occafions 
has Bifcay fet at nought the orders of the court, and the fupreme decifions of the 
council of Caftile, when it has judged them to be incompatible with its ancient ftatutes, 
It has befide a particular court of jultice. In Bifcay proper an appeal lies from the fen- 
tence of the corregidor to a magiftrate called a chief juftice, (juez mayor) who is at the 
fame time the guardian of privileges. It is true he is nominated by the King, and can 
look to his favour alone for attaining the more eminent ftations to which he may afpire. 

The Bifcayans maintain, what they term their liberty, with an energy which does ho- 
nour to their charactcr. In its condudt towards them, the court appears to treat them 
rather with efteem, than to be apprchenfive of any infurreftion. On the other hand, 
it muft be allowed that, more fkilful and better adapted for intrigue than what free men 
are in general, they have difcovered a method, and particularly within the laft century, 
of learning the whole value due to thefe appearances, having inceffantly in the army, in 
the navy, in different offices, and even in adminiftration, fome of their countrymen for 
defenders about the throne. Notwithftanding this, they have oftentimes fhewn them- 
{elves worthy of liberty, and to it have made more than one valuable facrifice. ‘They 
have an averfion to cuftom houfes, which, on various occalions, has been fhewn to be 
infurmountable. In 1778 the minifter Patintro, being defirous of forcing them upon them, 
nearly originated a general rebellion. When, in 1778, the trade with South America was 
thrown open to feveral ports of Spain, the Bifcayans, if they had been willing to admit of 
cultom-houfes, might have participated in the advantage with the relt; but in the offi- 
cers of the cuftoms they beheld fo many fatellites of defpotifm, and their noble miftruft 
rejected the intended favour of the Sovereign. They can make no commercial expe- 
dition to America, without preparing it in a neighbouring port, fo that the moft induf- 
trious people of Spain, the moft experienced in navigation, and the belt fituated for fuch 
a commerce, facrifice a part of thefe advantages to that of preferving, at leaft, a remnant 
of liberty ‘Thus, before the war which gave independence to Britih America, all the 
inhabitants of one of the provinees engaged themiclves, by an oath, not to eat lamb, 
in order to increafe the growth of wool, with the intention of rendering ufelefs the ma- 
nufaétures of the mother country. | | 

In faét, the Bifcayans have had from the beginning of the prefent century an advan- 
tave over all Spaniards in American commerce. ‘The company of Caracas, known alfo 
by the name of Guipufcoa, had warehoufes at Port Paffage, and thence made their fhip- 
ments; but this company, in the laft war with England, was unfortunate, which has 
induced government to relieve it from a burden, that, from circumftances, became 
highly inconvenient—to releafe it from the charges of adminiitration, without excluding 
it from trading with the Caracas. | - 

Bifcay is remarkable for its roads, cultivation, and privileges, but more particularly 
for the induftry.of its inhabitants, which is chiefly exercifed upon iron, the principal 
produgtion of the province. In order to improve this manufacture,,the Bifcayans have 
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recourfe to foreign correfpondence, public lectures and travelling, At Bergara there is 
a patriotic {chool, where metallurgy is taught by the moft able profeffors ; dome of which, 
fuch as our-incftimable Prouit, have been invited from the neighbouring flates,- Stu- 
dents in chemiltry have been lent to Sweden and Germany, where they have acquired, 
as well in the bowels of the earth as im the fhops of manufaGturers, fuch knowledge as 
has already been profitable to their country 5 for this word is not a vain found in Bifcay. 
The inhabitants, feparated by their fituation, language, and privileges, and confined 
within narrow limits, are called by nature and policy to feel the fpirit of patriotifm, and 
are obedient to the call. This noble fentiment produced the fchool of Bergara, where 
the nobility of the country are brought up at the expence of the {tates, and thofe patriotic 
focieties, which have ferved for a model to the numerous ones of this defcription {pread 
over all Spain within thefe twenty years; and, not long ago, the fame patriotifm has 
given new employment to the induitry of the Bifcayans, by digging the port of Deva, be- 
tween St. Sebaftian and Bilboa. | 

We have given a iketch of Bifcay as amateurs of liberty and public economy. We 
fhall now proceed through the province, fimply as travellers, 


Guap. U.—Continuation of travels thraugh Bifcay. Details réfpecting Vidtoria, Pancorvo, 
Burgos. Canal of Caftile. Walladolid. The two cities of Medina. Excurfion into the 
Kingdom of Leon. Relations concerning Salamanca, Segovia, ec. 


_ THE firft town we come to after leaving Irun is Hernani. It is furrounded by 
mountains, which, in the fpace between them, contain a valley of rather cheerful appear- 
ance. A {mall river fertilizes it, the courle of which is followed for fome time after 
leaving Hernati, and is met with again at Tolofa; (the firft place at which the travel-~ 
lers by the coach fleep) ; it is afterwards loft fight of until you reach Mondragon. In 
the courfe of this journey it is crofled feveral times over elegant and fubftantial {tone 
bridges, a fpecies of luxury to which, in conftructing highways, the Spaniards are much 
addicted. » 3 | 

At fome leagues from Tolofa, you pafs through the {mall town of Alegria, the cradle 
of feveral diftinguifhed fubjects ; among others, of the Mendizabal, well known in the 
navy. Villa Franca is the next town at which we changed horfes ; the following one is 
Villa Real, beyond which we had an immenfe fteep hill to furmount. At the foot of 
this mountain is Anzuela, whence a frefh change of horfes takes one forward to Mon- 
dragon. 

Two great leagues before you arrive there, the road divides into two branches, one of 
which leads to Madrid, the other turns to the right and finifhes at Durango, upon the road 
to Bilboa. Beyond Durango the road is impaflable for carriages; fo that to travel 
commodioufly from Bayonne to Bilboa, it is requifite to afcend as high as Victoria: but 
there is a road which is tolerably good, that runs direct from Madrid to Bilboa, paffing 
through Ordunna, where the interior cuftom-houfe for Bifcay is eltablifhed. 

_ From Mondragon to Vittoria is five great leagues. They are travelled over in lefs 
than four hours, notwith{tanding one has to pafs the difficult mountain of Salinas, fa- 
mous for more than one accident. A party in a coach, one of which was a friend of mine, 
met with one fome years ago, which merits a flight digreflion, on account of its ferving 
to fhew the manners of a chafs of the Spanifh nation. ‘There are very few muleteers, 
few carters, on fetting out on their journcy, few coachmen, who, on mounting their 
box, omit making the fign of thegrofs, mumbling a prayer, few but what carry fome 
relics 
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relics or {capularies. With this preliminary, with this talifman, they confider them, 
felves fecure frdm all mifchance. ‘The conductor of- the carriage alluded to had not 
neglected thefe wife precautions ; yet were they ufelefs. In climbing the mountain of 
Salinas, his mules beguiled his care, and drew the carriage with them over the preci. 
pice. He efcaped with a few fcratches, and his paffengers with fome flight bruifes. ‘The 
muleteer might have feen, in the flightnefs of his chaitifement, a fignal evidence of the 
protection of Providence, and its agents. But not fo; while his paflengers were extri- 
cating themfelves, gathering up their {traggled property, and bemoaning trifling lofles or 
damage, he, in a fit of paflion, which had little of fandtity init, tears away his relics from — 
under his cloaths, and the {fcapularies with which he was loaded, rends them in pieces, 
and, dafhing them on the ground, thunders out a litany of fomewhat a new defcrip- 
tion : ** Al demonio Santa Barbara ; a los diables San Francifco ; al inferno nueftra Senora 
del carmen,” &c. &c.—** To the devil with St. Barbara; to the congregation of hell 
with San Francifco ;'to hell with our Lady del carmen,” &c. &c.; curfing one after 
another the inefficiency, or treafon of all the faints of both fexes, to which he had ad- 
dreffed his vows; giving them an‘energetic notice that they had irrecoverably loft all 
his confidence. Lefs than this would have been fufficient to confole, and even enliven 
his paflengers. : | 
After pafling the town of Salinas, you continue to afcend for fome time, when, de- 
fcending again, the mountains appear to decline fenfibly, become more unfrequent, and 
are at greater diftance from each other. After entirely clearing them, the traveller ar- 
rives at Vittoria, capital of the province of Alava. It ftands in the middle of a well culti- 
vated plain, abounding in villages; the town is ill built, and the ftreets badly paved ; 
it, however, exhibits the appearance of activity and indultry. Within thefe few years a: 
{quare has been built, each fide of which contains nineteen arcades. ‘This edifice, not- 
withftanding fome defects, would be an ornament to a city more confiderable than that 
of Vittoria: the plan was given by M. Olavide, a native of Vittoria. There is a plea. 
fure in feeing a citizen thus dedicate his talents to the embellifhment of his native coun- 
try, in which they were cultivated. ar 
Vittoria being the laft town of Bifcay towards Caftile, the traveller is fubject to- 
formalities, fometimes very rigid, but at all times troublefome. Every thing which en- 
ters or leaves the province is here minutely examined, fufpected letters are here inter- 
cepted, and thofe which are myfterious are decyphered ; couriers, thofe even which be- 
long to the court, are fometimes detained here, when their paflports are abufed for the 
purpofe of fmuggling, particularly of coin, which of all offences again{t the revenue is. 
deemed in Spain the moft unpardonable I had no nght to complain of my treatment 
in 1792: notwith{landing it was the period when the ammofity of Spain towards every 
thing that related to our Revolution began to exhibit itfelf in ‘every fhape. Oa the 
contrary, I had great reafon to fpeak well of every one with whom | had to do. M. 
d’Alava, who filled the office of governor, took upon himfelf to permit my entrance ito. 
Caftile, fimply upon my fhewing my paffport, although a formal permiffion from court 
was then neceflary for going beyond Vittoria. In conformity to a recent law, the object 
of which is to encourage the building of carriages in Spain, a tax of ten per cent. on the 
value, as afcertained by an officer, is exacted on every carriage entering Spain, a certifies 
cate of which is given to the traveller ; which levy is however returned upon its repailing 
the frontiers. ‘Through the interference of a very obliging perfon in office, to whom I 
was recommended, I was exempted from the exaction, this gentleman taking upon hime 
felf to become my fecurity, 
| | Thefe 
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“Thefe were not by many the only nor moft precious demontftrations of kindnefs which 
Lyeceived from the obliging inhabitants of Vittoria. Some months afeerwards, my fa- 
mily arriving from the north of Germany refided among them, while waiting for direc- 
tions to proceed to me. One of my children was attacked with a ferious illnefs, They 

fhared our forrows with us; they paid every poflible attention to the child, and every 
tribute “of confolation to the mother. Their extreme benevolence is ftamped on our 
hearts in indelibe characters. Refpectable Alava, you, to whom beneficence is fo’ na- 
tural, accept the homage of my gratitude; thare with him my heart felt thanks, you 
ineftimab!e women, matrons, who fo frequently bemoaneJ your having no other medium 
to convey your cheering affurances, than that of a language unknown to the object of 
your commiferation ; and above all, you, Don Antomo, whofe fenfibility is not inferior 
to your medical ability, and who feemed to attend your own child while watching over 
the health of that we were threatened with lofing. And you, reader, pardon thefe effufions 
of a father’s heart! 

For thofe who value the quiet of the mind, the enjoyment of nature unadorned by 
art, and the means of living in plenty with cheapnefs, Vittoria 1s not without its attrac- 
-tions. Its climate is temperate, although the mountains which fkirt its horizon, parti- 
cularly towards the north, render the winter fevere. ‘The plain which furrounds it pro- 
duces every requitite of life, and particularly excellent fruits and vegetables. The 
amufements, the luxunes of large towns, are here very little known; but here one may 
relifh thofe innocent pleafures, delicious enjoyments of the heart yet uninfected with 
the refinements of c.vilization, At certain periods of the year, the feltival of boys is 
celebrated, that of maidens, and that of marricd people; ceremonies interelling by 
their fimplicity, whici at once indicate the purity of their manners. and infure their 
prefervation. 

Leaving Vittoria, on its right is perceived the river Arriaza, which is crofled over a 
ftone bridge. Afterwards you pals the villages of Publa and Arminon; then afcending 
a hill, about a league of high road prefents itfelf, ftraight and of a fuperb appearance, 
being a raifed caufeway which leads to Miranda, Midway, on this road, a marble co- 

,Jumn rears its head, to denote the limits of the province of Alava and Caftile; a 
monument pofiibly more pompous than the fubject requires. 

Miranda, a {mall town, at five leagues from Vittoria, is divided into two unequal 
parts by the Ebro. This flream, which formerly was the boundary of the conquefts of 
Charlemagne towards the fouth, and as of ours in 1795, is one of thofe objedts aggran- 
dized by the magic colours of hiftory, which 1s found much inferior to its reputation, 

dts true, at Miranda it is near its fource, which is at the foot of the mountains of the 

Affurtas; but the Ebro, which traverfes the greater part of northern Spain, running 

trom north-well to fouth-eaft, has, up to late times, remained almoft wholly ufelels to 

navigation, In the courfe of this work we fhall notice what has been done towards 
rendering it ferviceable to the provinces it waters. | 

It is crefled at Miranda over a tolerably handfome bridge. Fronting is feen a ftone 
hill, with a di'apidated caftle on its furnimit, of no ornament to the arid fcene. Shortly 
after we difcover the high rocks of Pancorvo, which have a moft pi€urefque appearance, 
and have already exercifed the pencil of feveral travellers. At Mayago, two leagues 
farther, we entcr the narow valley inclofed between thefe rocks, half a league beyond 
the village whofe name they bear. Shortly after, we meet with two other valleys, Santa 
Maria de! Cubo, and El Cubo, where the wretchednefs and idlenefs of Caftile are vifible 
in all their deformity. We then traverfe valt plains tolerably well cultivated as far as 
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Bribiefca, a {mall town inclofed by a wall, which has four gates placed at equal diftances, 
The road leaves it on the right. In 1777 and 1785 Bribiefca wore a melancholy aps 
pearance, it was deftitute of verdure, and worthy of Old Caftile. In 1792 it pofleffed 
fome gardens and orchards. ‘This was not the only change for the better which I re- 
marked during my fecond journey to Spain. © | 

The road from Irun to Bribiefca has always been excellent. It is gencrally lined with 
trees, which fucceed but ill, and a profufion of ftony limits. In parts it may be confidered 
{carcely wide enough ; for, defirous of avoiding the profufenefs evident in the highways 
of France, they have nearly gone into the oppofite extreine, notwith{tanding Spain has 
lefs reafon to frar a wafte of land than France. | 

From Bribiefca to Burgos is fix leagues, where you travel over a country the moft 
arid and naked of any in Europe; pafling through two of the moft dirty and frightful 
villages in all Spain, Monafterio and Quintuna ; near to which you crofs a {tone bridge, 
which is rather elegant. Burgos, the capital of Old Cattile, is pleafantly fituated on the 
right bank of the Arlangon, at the foot of a hill, on the top of which are feen the ruins of 
an old caftle. ‘This town was formerly opulent, induftrious, and commercial; it now 
prefents the image of poverty, idlenefs, and depopulation. It contains no more than 
10,000 inhabitants. Its only bufinefs confilts in the tranfport of wool to the northern 
coaft for fhipment. Its manufacturcs fearcely deferve mentioning, if that of leather be 
excepted, which is of no more than twenty years ftanding, It proves more than any 
other city in Spain, that the luxury of churches abforb and keep ftagnant weal h fut. 
cient to vivify entire cantons. ‘The magnificence of its cathedral offers a fhocking con- 
traft to the forry buildings which furround it. This impofing and well preferved edi- 
fice is a mafterpicce of elegance in the Gothic talte. One of the chapels contains a 
pidture by Michael Angelo, reprefenting the Virgin drefiing the infant Jefus, who is 
ftanding upon a table. The noble air which he gave to his figures is very obfervabie 
in thefe, as is alfo the ftrength and correétnefs of defign, to which he frequently facri- 
ficed grace. | ) . 

The cathedral is almoft oppofite one of the three bridges over the Arlancon. On 
the other fide of the fame bridge is a fuburb, where a miraculous image, know by the 
name of Santo Chri/to, is to be feen; which is much better known, and attracts more 
notice than the picture of Michacl Angelo. [tis kept in a dark chapel, perfumed with 
incenfe, and full of ex ets’s and filver lamps, and into which perfons are introduced in 
a manner fo mylterious, ’s to have fomething awful in it, even to thofe who are no 
way inclined to fuperthition. ‘The crucifix is concealed behind three curtains, that are 
drawn one after another with a ftudied flownefs, which adds to the religious folemnity. 
Simple people believe that its beard grows. Devotees attribute to it many miracles, but 
impartial eyes can ciicover in it nothing extraordinary. 

Burgos is the birth-place of two famous captains, known even out of Spain ; Fernando 
Gonzales and the Cid Campeador. In the time of Charles V. a triumphal arch of fome 
tafte was ere€tcd in memory of the former ; and, latterly, Burgos has paid a fimilar tri- 
bute to the Cid, in erecting a monument on the fpot where his houfe is fuppofed to have 
ftood. The juftice is due to the Spaniards to acknowledge that they reverence the re- 
membrance of their heroes, and fpeak of them with the fame delight as ruined perfons 
of their former opulence; or rather let me fay, with that national pride which evinces 
that, if their predileétion for the noble and grand be lulled for a term of too long du- 
ration, it is not extinG, and only awaits opportunities to call*it into action. 

The new fquare at Burgos, confifting of unifarm, but {mall and mean houles, deferves 


notice upon no other account, than its having in its centre a flatue of sane - 
- | | ronze. 
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bronze. It is a bad likenefs, and ill executed. It is remarked merely for being almoft 
the only monument of this defcription in Spain. ‘The Spaniards, however much de- 
voted in general to their fovereigns, have been lefs prodigal than-any other people of 
thefe tributes of adulation. | | 

If the interior of Burgos prefents little but what awakens gloomy recolleétions, its 
environs are yet embellifhed and fertilized by the courfe of the Arlancon. This river 
waters verdant meads, has three elegant {tone bridges over it, within the fpace of half a 
league, and bathes the walls of two remarkableedifices fituated below the town; the 
one, the monaftery of Las Huclyas, a convent of women, the abbefs of which pofleffes 
confiderable privileges, and a jurifdi€tion bordering on fovereignty ; the other, the 
King’s Hofpital, famous for its extreme cleanlinefs and falubrity. ‘The Spaniards might 
give leffons to the beft polifhed nations on thefe monuments of charity. No heart-dead- 
ening forefight as yet has made them apprehenfive, left the unhappy fhould find them- 
felves fo much at cafe in this afylum, as to fee its doors open to receive them without 
recret. | 

Near Burgos is ftiil another building which merits the attention of the traveller: it is 
the chartreule of Aliraflores, where are the tombs of John II. and his wife, magnificent, 
at Icaft in their materials, and the colouring of the paintings which adorn them. 

Burgos has a fufficient number of trees in its neighbourhood for the ornament of its 
avenues and walks, although throughout the country, which is the coldeft in Spain, there 
is a great Jcarcity of wood; a want felt through almoft all the interior of the kingdom. 
In 1753 it began to excite the attention of government. An order of the council of 
Caftile, the execution of which was entrufted to men of little intelligence, enjoined every 
inhabitant to plant five trees, and penal laws feemed to enfure its effeét, but the govern- 
ment was deceived. In fome places malevolence, in many, particularly in Old Catftile, 
the eftablifhed opinion, that trees attract birds to the deftruction of grain, and, in feveral 
others, bad management, contributed to render this meafure inefticacious ; here, faplings 
which began to flourifh, were cut down by paffengers, and there, fuch as were in an ap- 
parently profperous {tate, were tranfplanted from the {pots where they grew, to others, 
where for want of care they perifhed ; almoft every where the order was fruitlefs. At 
length, towards the cnd of the reign of Charles IIl., recourfe was had to the moft effec. 
tive means, thole of example. ‘The King, in the neighbourhood ef Madrid, and at his 
refidencies ; the Infaut Gabriel, in his grand priory of Malta ; feveral grandees in Spain ; 
many rich individuals, in what are called their domains ; fome patriotic focieties, pre- 
lates, and even rectors; all, animated with that public fpirit which gives enjoyment by 
anticipation of that wealth which, individually, few can look to enjoy, all thefe, rea. 
foning like the old man of La Fontaine ‘‘ our grandchildren will here fit in the fhade ;?" 
conjointly formed better conceived plantations, fheltered from the devaftation of travel- 
lers, as well as of animals; and already fome orchards, and copfes, variegate the mo- 
notony of the horizon, and enliven with verdure part of the naked and arid foil of La 
Mancha and the two Caftiles. 

The Arlangon again prefents itfelf to view on leaving Burgos, and is {carcely ever 
loft fight of in any part of the road to Villadrigo ; a miferable, although agreeably fitu. 
ated village, to the right of the river, at the bottom of a vaft plain, on which are fom 
paltry vineyards. ; 

We next perceive the Pifuerga, another fmall river, which runs from north to fouth 
and the waters of which it was intended fhould-be made to fupply that canal of Caftile, 
projected and begun in the reign of Ferdinand IV., afterwards almoft abandoned to the 
injury of Old Caftile, which great occafion for fuch an opening for the fale and in- 
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wreafe of its productions. The canal was to begin at Segovia, and, following the courfe 
‘of the Erefma,, which falls into the Duero, afcend again as far north as Reynofa, re. 
ceive from the little rivers, in its paffage, the tribute of their waters. Reynofa is but 
‘twenty leagues from Saint Ander, a fea-port. A road, but which will be ruined before 
the canal is finifhed, has been made to facilitate a communication by land with Old Caf- 
tile. In 1792 the fuburb road which I had travelled along. all. the way from Irun, ended 
at Eftpar; fince then it has been continued fome leagues beyond Valladolid. 

Continuing our way along the banks of the Pifuerga, and after having pafled two 
fteep hills, the feet of which are wafhed by the river, we arrive at Quintana de la Puente, 
near to a bridge of eighteen arches, and Torquemada, one of the moft dirty and wretched 
towns in Spain. The Pifuerga is again crofled here over a bridge of twenty-fix very folid 
arches, and which has lately been ‘almoft wholly rebuilt. Afterwards we arrive at the 
village of Magorz, where the Arlanza joins the Arlancon. A little farther, near Du- 
ennas, thefe two rivers unite with the Pifuerga, and run by Valladolid before they fall 
into the Douro, or Duero. Were it not for the courfe of the Piluerga, the banks of 
which are extremely pleafant, and embellifhed at {mall diftances by groups of trees, no- 
thing can be more dull and lefs varied than the road from Valladrigo to Duenna. Be- 
fore we arrive at the latter town, which ftands upon rather a fteep hill, by the fide of 
the Pifuerga, we fee on the left a great monaftery of Benedictines, called St. Ifidro, 
fronting a new road, begun in 1784, by the governor of Palencia, which is one of the 
beft in Europe. 

This road, undertaken at a time when the project of rendering paffable the great road 
leading to¥rance was newly conceived, was con{tructed at the expence of the circumjacent 
communes, and may ferve as a model for other nations to copy. It proves that an intend- 
ant may, in fame circumftances, be good for fomething, as Mr. Turgot heretofore proved 
in Limoufin. I fhall further obferve, that it may tend to fhew that, in every diftri&, an 
‘adminiftrator acting by himfelf, feverely attentive to his duty, refponfible in himfelf, and 
long in office, is better able than any union of tranfitory adminiftrators, however well 
chofen, to infufe into plans of a certain extent, that connection, aftivity, and emulation, 
which are neceffary to enfure fuccefs; as well as that economy, which admits of the 
multiplication of ufeful undertakings. | 

Palencia is indebted to the attention of the.intendant of its province, feconded by 
the chapter of the bifhopric, for other ornaments and improvements. Situated in the 
center of a canton renowned for its fertility, (the Tierra de Campos,) it has, like many 
others, fallen off from its ancient fplendor, and is no donger famous, except for the 
filthinefs of its ftreets, the magnificence of its cathedral, and its manufactories of 

blankets, bays, and light. ftuffs, which are in great demand. | 

Duennas, which is‘only two leagues from Palencia, although agreeably fituated, ranks 

et amongit the faddeft and dirtielt towns on thisroad. Some years back it poffeffed an 
inn, which travellers took pleafure in noticing as an exception. That which the 
coach ftops at, on the contrary, is one of the moft incommodious in Spain. Duennas 
has, however, fome manufadories ; among others, one of leathern bottles, which are 
the only veffels ufed for holding wine in this country. ke 

After leaving the hills of Duennas the whole country, as far as Valladolid, is - 
perfectly flat and naked. Immediately after leaving Cabezon and its great ftone bridge, 
the fteeples of that city are perceived. On this fide, the entrance into Valladolid is — 
rem being through an avenue of trees, which has adjoiding alleys ferving as public 
‘WALKS. » eet he ae | oe 
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In 1774, when I firft beheld this city, I was thocked ae want of cleanlinefs every 
where difcernible, and which difgufted more of the fenfes than one; ejght years after 
I perceived an alteration for the better, and, in 1792, 1 found Valladolid not only 
much lefs dirty, but greatly improved. Agreeable plantations had been eftablifhed a 
little previous along the banks of the Pifuerga, and on the Campo Grande, a fquare 
Gtuated at one of the extremities of the city, remarkable for its immenfe extent and its 
thirteen churches. " 

It has another fquare much more regular than this, with three ranges of balconies, in 
which it is aflerted twenty thoufand perfons might be feated. I had an opportunity of 
judging ofits capacity on my firft journey into Spain, when I chanced to arrive at Valla- 
dolid at the precife time of a bull-fight, an exhibition which happens but once in three 
years. How fortunate would this have been for an amateur: for my part, I was none, 
and the fight did not make me onc. I was neverthelcfs ftruck by the concourfe of 
curious people that the fhew attracted from oll quarters for feveral leagues around. 
The famous Torreador Pepebillo, whom, fince that time, I have frequently feen, had 
been fent for on the occafion from Madrid. He prefented feveral bulls which he had flain 
to the ambaflador that I accompanied, a cuftom generally followed where diftinguifhed 
perfons happen to be fpectators; and each of thefe bloody tributes was a fignal for a 
handful of gold thrown from the box of the corregidor, where we were feated, on the 
Hoor of the theatre of the exploits of Pepehillo. He certainly did not require fuch a 
ftimulus, but I never beheld him more fkilful nor more fortunate than on this occafion. 
Every thing in this fpectacle, which was of three hours duration, was new to us; the 
fcene itfelf, the treatment we received, the manners, the drefs, and the language. At the 
end of this entertainment, the box of the corregidor was transformed into a refectory. 
We faw glaffes of water handed round, chocolate, candies of every thape, and every co« 
lour ; and‘knew not how to refufe the obliging importunities with which we were befieged. 
Geftures were the only expreflion of our declining them, and of returning thanks. 
After this who fhall fay /et a man knoty French and he may traverfe Europe. However 
from this expofure we formed an high opinion of the affability of the Spaniards, and 
their tafte for {weetmeats. 

The churches of Valladolid, thofe efpecially of the Dominicans and of San Benito, 
are elegant, according to the Spanifh tafte, that is, fpacious and full of altars richly de- 
corated and gilt. ‘They moreover contain fome tombs of white marble, admirably 
fculptured. ‘Ihe fculptures, as well in coloured wood as in marble, in detached groups, 
or bas relief, may be traced back to the revival of the arts in Spain; an epocha which 

wroduced Juan de Juni, Berruguete, Becerra, and others, who though little known out 
of the peninfula would yet do honour to more enlightened ages. | 

The new cathedral of Valladolid is reprefented by L’ Abbé Pons as a fine building, I 
faw in it an enormous mafs of dark-coloured ftone pilafters round the nave af the 
Doric order, and a high wall which forms the back of the choir, and preverts thofe who 
enter from viewing the reft of the church. The Abbé Pons, who travelled as an ama- 
teur of the arts, Feauenly lavifhed praife, and criticifm, on objects worthy neither of 
the one, nor the other. _ | 

“Yalladolid is one of the moft confiderable cities’ in Spain: it is the refidence of a. 
bithop, the feat of an univerfity, of a patriotic fociety, of one of the ‘even grand 
colleges ‘of the kingdom, and of one of the fupreme tribunals called the chancery. 
Notwithftanding all this it fcarcely contains twenty thoufand, inhabitants, while in the 
time-of Charles V. it hada pea and twenty thoufand. At that time it furnifhed 
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all the neceffaries of life; and was a buftling city, with a great trade; but indolence, | 
and the great increafe of priefts and monks have annihilated almolt all its advantages. 
The court which fometimes refided there, removing in the reign of Philip III. to Ma.. 
drid, drew along with it moft of the opulent families; and at prefent, nothing is feen 
but empty houfes crumbling into duft on every fide. Nor aught of its ancient fplen. 
dor, but a prodigious number of facred buildings. Without its walls, is a perfect watte, 
notwithftanding the fecundity of a territory fit for every fort of culture, and abounding 
with water; within, an equal deficiency of induftry ; its only manufactures which were 
a profpect of fuccefs, are light ftuffs, and coarfe camblets. Its gold and filverfimiths 
were formerly celebrated, and defervedly fo; there are {till as many in one of the beft 
peopled quarters of the town, but, at prefent, they are not the moft ingenious. _ 

Individuals have endeavoured for fome ycars back to raife Valladolid from its ftate 
of infignificance. A fchool for drawing has been eflablifhed there, and an academy, at 
which mathematics are taught ; under the directions of the police, many quarters of. 
the town have received improvement, and its neighbourhood, by new alleys and planta- 
tions of mulberry-trees ; and two lcagues off, a fuperb highroad towards Madrid; and 
eight leagues to Palencia have been completed, acrofs a country {till perfectly bare of 
trees; for the fcarcity of wood, which caufed Philip ILI. to. quit Valladolid, has con- 
tinued fince his time to increafe. ‘ | 

In the convent of Fuenfandalgne, a good league from this city, the amateur of the 
fine arts meets with three paintings of Rubens, equal for their frefhnefs of colouring to 
his beft pieces. Semancas, which continues to be the chief depdét of the archives of 
the monarchy, is but two leagues from Valladolid. . | 

Madder is cultivated with fuccefs in a part of the neighbourhood, as well as in the 
provinces of Burgos and Segovia, in the Afturias, Andalufia, Arragon, and Catalonia, 
This plant, which for a long time has been known to agree with the climate of Spain, 
did not awaken the attention of government before 1742. he cultivation thereof, 
which has made perceptible progrefs, faves Spain an annual tribute, which fhe was be- 
fore accuftomed to pay the Dutch, of 10,000,000 of rials. Spanifh madder is cheaper, 
and better than any other, and foreigners begin to appreciate its value; even during the 
American war, the Englifh drew it from the vicinity of Medina, and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
through the medium of the Portuguefe fea-ports. This new branch of induftry is the 
more valuable, from the great increafe of the manufacture of chintzes in different parts 
of Spain: and, in order to encourage the cultivation of it, a duty of 45 rials per cent. is 
impofed on foreign madder imported. _ , oo 
~ ‘That part of Caftile which is on the right, travelling from Burgos to Segovia, a loft 
country to the modern tourilt, who rarely pafles over it, yet contains two cities, which 
deferve particular notice, were it only for the contraft which their prefent appearance 
affords with their former profperity. _ 
_ Medina de Rio Seco, formerly renowned for its manufactories, is reduced from a 
population of about thirty thoufand to fourteen hundred chimnies. To it, its fairs were 
a fource of fo much opulence, that Spanifh exaggeration furnamed it the Little Indies, 
India Chica. There is no more than the ruins remaining of its ftrong caftle, which was 
a befieged by Henry de Tranflamare, in the war. between him and the King Don 

edro.: : | 7 

A more lively fubjec&t of regret is met with in another town of the fame name, Me- 
dina del Campo. This city, formerly the refidence of feveral kings, the theatre of great 
events, and the emporium of an extenfive commerce, and peopled with from fifty to 
fixty thoufand inhabitants, has now no more than a thoufand chimnies. js saan 
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fairs, its trade in bills of exchange, its large fale of Segavian cloths, the beauty of its edie 
fices, the cleanlinefs of its ftreets, exift no longer but in the annals of hiftory. What the 
ravage of centuries, joined to the havoc-of thofe long and terrible wars which overturn 
whole empires, have fcarcely been able to effe& on the ancient cities which were any 
ways famous; two centuries of negle& and bad adminiftration have operated on Medina. 
del Campo, and fome other cities of Spain. Time, with refpeét to her, feems. to have 
haftened his courfe with tenfold rapidity; and, from the depth of the fepulchre wherein. 
it is entombed, its grandeur may be looked upon as contemporary with the fplendour of 
Perfepolis and Palmyra. Singular example in modern Europe! what fubjet for re- 
flection does it not furnith for fome of its peeple? - | 
After the churches, on which opulent idlenefs has always fome funds to lavifh, the moft 
. handfome building of Medina del Campo is that of the flaughter-houfes. Philip IT., 
whofe extravagant undertakings fo greatly contributed to the i enoraiion of Spain, has 
left, at leaft in this town, a mcnument of his benevolence. 
The two cities of Medina bring us near to the kingdom of Leon; of which we fhall.. 
- juft fay a word before we refume the road to Segovia, | 
This part of Spain is one of the moft arid and wafte. On the road from Palencia ta 
Leon, its capital, the canal of Campos is met with, begun under the adminiftration of. 
Enfenada, and defigned to enliven the commerce of Caftile and Leon; but no more 
than twelve leagues of it are yet completed ; that is to fay, fix leagues in one part, and 
as many in another. It was intended to end at the Douro, running by Palencia and 
Duennas, but was relinquifhed fora long time, afterwards refumed by the minifter 
Florida Blanca, and again abandoned for feheics more vait, but poffibly not more ule. - 
ful. tis not by fuch a vacillating fyftem, that the regeneration of an empire can be 
effected. a 
Leon, a city pleafantly fituated, and of importance up to the period of the union of 
its crown to that of Caftile, contains no more than fifteen hundred chimnies, divided 
into thirteen. parifhes, with nine convents. Its neighbourhood is, notwithftanding, 
tolerably fertile, and adorned with plantations. It has fome manufactories of linen, 
which are not conftantly employed throughout the year, and of which many have latterly 
been given up. | _— 
Salamanca, the fecond city of the kingdom of Leon, deferves more particular men, 
tion. 
_ Defirous, from the reputation of this city, fo much celebrated in the romances, and 
{cientific hiftory of Spain, to gratify my curiofity in feeing it, I made a journey on pur- 
pofe during my firft refidence in Spain. The court was then at St. Iidefonfo, which is 
twenty-feven great leagues from Salamanca. | Ye 
_ Although he Spaniards, and even the Abbé Pons, complain of the depopulation of 
this part of Spam, it did not {trike me in pafling through it. For example, | ngticed 
that in the neighbourhood of Arevalo twelve villages were difcernible from one fpot. 
The whole canton, notwith{tanding it be arid and poor, is neverthelefs fertile and toler- 
ably well cultivated ; the refult of individual poffeflions not being {0 confiderable as in 
other parts of Spain, = | - - | — 
, After palling Segovia, of which, as we proceed, we fhall fay fomething farther, I ar- 
rived at Santa Maria de Nieva, a town of fix hundred chimnies, which poffeffes the fin- 
gular privilege of having a bull-feaft every year, frequented, by all the amateurs of the 
From the eminence ‘on which. it is fituated, a tolerably fine country is diftinguifhed, 
ofa valt extent, without apy running ftreams, without trees, verdure, or country-houles, 
| | 42 , an 
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and which only prefents one uniform tirefome afpect,, if immenfe corn-field deferve that’ 
appellation. , . i 

are pafling a wood of fir-trees, the land is naked, and perfeétly flat. In fpite ofthe 
drought to which it is fubjed, it is very well cultivated, even up to the gates of ‘Arivalo, 
a town which formerly muft have been a confiderable city. Its maflive gate leads to a 
bridge, whofe folidity braves the violence of the floods, and feems to contend with time. 
This double monument has been deemed worthy of one of thofe pompous infcriptions“of 
which the Spaniards are by no means niggard. It informs the paflenger, that the tom- 
munes for thirty leagues around contributed to the building of it. Within the walls of 
Arevalo one fees with difguft the remains of ancient columns, on which are con{tructed 
miferable huts and balconies, of wood half rotteri. The clergy alone preferve their 
wealth in the midft of the wretchednefs about them. 

Beyond Arevalo, as far as Penaranda, nothing is feen but rich and well cultivated land. 
Its inhabitants, notwith{tanding, difplay every fymptom of indigence. Content, like the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the interior of Spain, with the enjoyment of the abfolute 
neceflaries of life, they pay no regard to itscomforts. Cut off from communication with 
prabeetts and a comparifon of their modes with better, they feem to be deftitute of either 
a defire for, or knowledge of, the pleafures of life. It never occurs to the individual,. 
that he may improve his poffeflions. A garden, nay, even a kitchen-garden, i¢an ob: 
jet of luxury that their parfimony denies them. Idlenefs enforces privations, and the 
habitude of accommodating themfelves to privations nourifhes idlenefs. In this circle 
will they revolve till fuch time as roads, canals, and more eafy modes of tranfport, fhall 
demonftrate to them the advantages of commerce. Travellers, who judge of Spain from 
patterns fuch as this, are excufable in treating it with rigour. . 

One becomes fomewhat reconciled with this canton on entering Penaranda, a pretty 
little town of about a thoufand chimnies. It contains many architectural remains, which 
thew it to have been formerly a place of greater confideration. , 

Its inhabitants have a ftrong reliance on a miraculous image of the Virgin. Without 
its patronage, fay they, ** twenty timesfhould we have funk under our misfortunes.” 
Sweet illufions, which modern philofophy has the cruelty of ridiculing, and which, on 
the contrary, it might be well to encourage for the comfort of the poor, where the con- 
ftituted authorities poffefs the power of preventing the abufes of fuperftition! Certainly 
they are perfectly innocent ; fuch illufions are even valuable, were nothing elfe the fruit 
of them, but nourifhing patience and hope in the bofom of the wretched. The inhabi- 
tants of Penaranda, in common with mele! the provinces of Spain, appeared to me to 
be in need of thefe refources. Loaded with taxes, thcy earn moft hardly the little 
which they gain, fo that their mifery {tifles their induftry. Their lords, who frequently 
are ignorant even of the geographical pofition of their eftates, abandon the admmiftration 
of them to intendants, treafurers, and alcaldas, who draw down malediétions on names, 
which might be reverenced upon clofer knowledge of the perfons who bear them. 

J fhall not quit Penaranda without obferving that its inn is, perhaps, the moft com+ 
modious, and the cleanlieft of any in Spain. A matter unufual in this country too, I 
found the landlord complaifant, and fome eatables in the houfe. 

t afterwards traverfed a diftrid in which, I was affured there were droves of cows, 
whofe male calves were without horns; this then appeared to me an idle tale ; I give, 
however, more credit to it now that I underftand Doétog Johnfon, in his return from his! 
journey to the Hebrides, found, at Auchinleck in Scotland, Yome cattle without horns 
and that, in Norway, whole races of bulls are met ‘with of this defcription, between 


Chriftiana and Frederickthall, When I underftood that'fuch'were met with in sr api 
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and, after feeing ina country houfe at Altona a bull of this defcription entirely without 
horns, and not apparently defcending from any degenerate calt, as fome travellers, who 
have met with fuch beafts, have imagined ; I was led to conceive, that this fingularity 
Was not uncommon among the ancients; and did not confequently appear incredible to 
them, fince Tacitus, {peaking of the Germans, fays, ne armentis quidem hones aut gloria 
“frontis ; “* their bulls have no honours but a hornlefs brow* .”’ _ 
Whether thefe animals without horns exift or not in the diftrit of Penaranda, I 
learned that the labourers, at leaft, had fome means of acquiring a competency ;” that 
the greateft part of the lands were held by them under the fimple condition of rendering 
to the proprietor about a fourth part of the crop, themfelves bearing the whole expence 
of the culture, gathering, &c. It is confolatory to find this clafs of men, fo valuable in 
themfelves, fometimes reap advantage, if not from the difintereftednefs, at leaft, from 
the heedlefsnefs of proprietors; but thefe examples are as unfrequent in Spain as 
elfewhere. | 
From Penaranda, after pafling by Ventofa, a miferable village on an eminence, I ars 
rived at Huerta, where I, for the firft time, remarked acuftom, in fome particulars, wore 
thy of imitation. It was in having a board fixed at the door of the inn, whereon was 
defcribed by the alcalde, the manner in which the hoftefs fhould behave to travellers, 
the price to be charged for lodging, the food of their horfes or mules, &c. Thus far 
all was reafonable, but the forefight of the prefcription went farther ; it forbid the hoftefs 
keeping pigs and poultry, and fuffering play at certain games in her houfe, receiving armed 
men, or women of light condudt. | 
It is by fimilar incumbrances, by which much accommodation is loft, without ferving 
morality, that Spain, for a long time, will feel the want of good inns, and remain a dread 
to foreigners. | 
On leaving Huerta, the towers of Salamanca are diflinétly feen, and not loft fight of 
afterwards. Ata certain diftance, the pofition of the city on the banks of the Torme 
is very picturefque ; and, were the country fomewhat more adorned, would put one in 
mind of Tours. Half way towards it, I paffed. through one of the vaft paftures, called 
Valdios, not very frequent in Spain, but which are deftitute of that beautiful verdure 
which 1s the fineft ornament of country fcencry. A great drove of cattle (all with horns) 
were there feeding in this meadow. I was now in one of the diftri€ts which fupply the 
amphitheatres of Madrid and Valladolid. After having frequently witnefled their bloody 
combats, it was not without emotion, that 1 beheld myfelf furrounded by thefe fearful 
‘animals ; but they ranged in freedom ; no one provoked them ; they had laid afide their 
ferocity. Nature has formed very few animals inftinGtively malevolent. Some become 
fo, when dictated to by hunger or felf-defence. Do men always wait for thefe power- 
ful provocations before they manifelt the rage of the irritated bull, or the fury of the 
hungry tiger? | | 
On entering Salamanca, one paffes at firft through dirty, narrow, and ill-peopled 
fiteets. It then wears the appearance of the moft wretched city in Europe; and we 
readily credit its population formerly fo numerous, being reduced to two thoufand eipht 
hundred houfes ; but view with furprife, on advancing, its new fquare, equally remark- 
able for its cleanlinefs, and the iregularity cf its archite€ture. It is adorned by three 
rows of:balconies, which are continued uninterruptedly ; its ground-floor is formed of 


© Inthe f ving of 1800, near*Altona, I again met, not with the fame bull which I had {een fome years 
before, but Several of his defcendants, which had horns notwithftanding his being deftitute of them him- 


Self; a phenomenon perbaps not uncommon. ; 
| ninety 
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‘ninety arches, within the arches are placed the likenefles of the moft iiluftrious perfons 
Spain can boat. On one fide are feen, thofe of all the Kings of Caftile, to the time 
of Charles III; in the other thofe of all the beft known Spanifh heroes, fuch as Ber- 
nard del Carpio, Gonzalvo de Cordova, and Fernandes Cortez. The arches of the 
eaftern fide are yet empty, how foon will they be filled ? | 

The cathedral of Salamanca, although built in the time of Leon X., is badly ima- 
gined; however the flriking boldnefs of the nave, and the exattnefs with which its 
Gothic ornaments are finifhed, make it one of the moft remarkable Gothic edifices in 
all Spain. When further we learn that Salamanca befides this cathedral has twenty- 
feven parifh churches, twenty-five convents of men, and fourteen of women, one :s 
no longer aflonifhed at its poverty and want of inhabitants. 

From an earlier period than that of the reign of Philip II., the fame of its univer- 
fity attracted ftudents,- not only from all parts of Spain and Portugal, but even from 
France, Italy, England, and Spanifh’ America. The great vofue in which it was, has 
fomewhat gone by, although from the new form it has received by the council of Caf- 
tile, the univerfity of Salamanca poffeffes at prefent fixty one chairs, and a college for 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues; and notwithitanding it has even now fome 
fkilful profeffors, who are occupied in hunting in its laft:coverts the pretended philofo- 
phy of Ariftotle. } | 

Another eftablifhment of more modern date than the univerfity of Salamanca, and 
at prefent more celebrated, is that of the grand colleges, colegios mayores. In Spain 
there are feven places of education of this name, four of which in Salamanca alone. _ 

They. are all of them buildings which -aftonifh by their ftupendoufnefs; the oldeft 
that of St. Bartolomeo has been recently rebuilt; and on account of its front and its 
principal court, claims the notice of architeéts: it contains a library rich in manufcripts, 
and feveral learned men have been educated in it; among others Alphonfo Toftado, 
whofe immenfe erudition, and prodigious fecundity, ferve to this time for a proverb 
among the Spaniards *. | 

Among the crowd of facred edifices which Salamanca contains, the church of the 
Dominicans, was pointed out to me as worthy of defeription, that.of San Marco, and - 
the front of the Augutftins. - | | 

The firft has a Gothic front, worked with great nicety, a fpacious nave and richly: 
decorated f chapels; but I looked in vain for the fine paintings I had heard fo much 
vaunted. The platform of the choir is painted by Palomino in frefco. In his hiftory. 
of Spanifh painters, Palomino has given fome leffons on the fine arts. According to 
my conception, in his works at Salamanca, he docs not appear to have joined example 
to precept. a 

Inftead of mafter pieces of painting I was fhown a magazine of relics. I was pathe- 
tically invited to advance my chaplet, but this characteriftic of Spanifh catholicifm, I did - 
not happen to be-provided with. I was however obliged to pay my tribute of refpect, 
in which I but imitated all the attendants, and to have refufed which might have been » 
dangerous; this confifted in kneeling before thefe venerated objects. | 

To enumerate all the facred treafures that were exhibited to me would little entertain - 
the reader; I hall therefore only mention the bible of the famous antipope, Bene- 


* When. defirous of reprefenting the niimber of works of any author, the Spaniards fay, “ Ha efcrito - 
mas quo efo Toftado.””—He has wrote more than that Toftado. 8 a | 
_ t In Roman catholic Churches, the places where the Pricfts read mafs are called chapels, in large 
churches there are frequently feveral.: . | | aig. 
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di& XIN. who was born in Spain and depofed by the council of Conftance. ‘Take care, 
faid my condu@tor (who was a friar) that you do not confound him with a pope of the 
fame name who was a Dominican; he was a true pope. The irony of Moliere will 
thug fuit all countries: You are a.goldfmith Mr. Joffe. 0 he 
“In the portal of the Auguftins, 1 faw nothing but the ornaments with 










loaded, that were remarkable. It fronts a caftle or palace of the Duke‘gf Alba, a 
part of whofe domains is fituated in the neigbourhood af Salamanca. Thefe domains, 


thefe palaces, fadly feel the abfence of their lords. This reflection is excited at every 
flep you tread in Spain. So long as opulent proprietors ceafe to vivify by their prefence 
their too extenfive inheritances, at leaft occafionally, patriotic focieties, manufactories, 
- encouragements to agriculture, and a thoufand other falutary plans, will be but ufelefe 
palliating to the evils, which for two centuries continue to undermine the Spanifh mo- 
narchy. This isnot one of the fmallelt inconveniencies arifing from the defpotifm of an 
individual. The monarch attracts about him, by his favours, all fuch as can add fplen. 
dour to the throne, or put it in danger by a diftant exhibition of power and pomp. 
Vanity requires, that all fhould thine for its advantage, and by its means, and miftruft 
ts apprehenfive of the luftre that is diftant, This was the fyftem of Richelieu, and this 
is the piGture of all the kings of Spain from the time of Charles V. They have con- 
folidated their authoricy at the expence of the profperity of the ftate. 

The remaining church which they boafted of, is the old college of the Jefuits given 
to acommunity of regular canons, under the name of the church of Sen Marcos. 
Except a magnificent portal of the Corinthian order it exhibits nothing curious. The 
old feminary of the Jefuits was confecrated, in 1778, to the education of thirty young 
ecclefiaftics, The ceremony of their introduction is defcribed in a picture by Bayeux, 
one of the moft able fcholars of Mengs. oo 

Before J left Salamanca, I went to fee an old Roman bridge of twenty-feven arches, 
which is at the end of the town, over the little river Tormes. 7 

Seven or eight leagues from this city, and on the right bank of the Douro, is Za- | 
mora, which, notwithftanding its being fituated in the ancient kingdom of Leon, has, 
for a long time back, been the feat of the military government of Old Cafltile; and is 
not a whit the richer for it. * 

Laftly, from fifteen to eighteen leagues, S.W. of Salamanca, and not far from the 
Doura, is a fort of arfenal, formerly in a flourifhing ftate, ‘and fituated in a territory 
fit for all forts of culture, at prefent it is in a wretched ftate, without population, and 
without induflry. Roads almoft impaffable, from whichever fide you proceed towards 
it, veltiges of ruined villages, and the worlt inns in Spain, fuch are the attractions of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and its environs. | 4 

This, I conceive, will be deemed fufficient to fay of the kingdom of Leon, in order 
to prevent any one from undertaking an excurfion to it. Let us now again enter the 
road from Burgos to oy ke | | , ss _ 
- .Olmedo is feparated from Valladolid by eight leagues of fandy foil. Ia all this dif- 
tance-there is no other verdure to be feen than that of a dull foreft of pines, and heath. 

“Valdeftillas is half way, a town confitting of two-hundred and fifty houfes. 1 lodged 
there in 1792, at a farmer’s, whofe pride of birth would have furnithed matter for an 
excellerit comedy. His nobility he told me was inconteltible; he produced the proofs 
of it before me, in a fort of certificate, which his grandfather, removing from Bifcay 
into this diftri&, had obtained-from the chancery of Valladolid; for thefe tribunals, be- 
fides other’ fundtions, have that of pronouncing on the validity of titles of nobility, . 
and granting a confequent certificate, which is called executoria, Ineach of them even 
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there is an apartment in which the principal bufinefs tranfacted is of this nature, and 
which apartments on this account are called Salas de hijos d’aleo, (apartments of the 
fons of fomebédy,) words from which by corruption Aidalgo is deduced, fignifying 
noble. My i//ufrious innkeeper did not fail to inform me that at Valdeftillas there was 
a fcore of inhabitants, as much hidalgos as himfelf, but they had not fuch cell authenti- 
cated certificates... Notwithftanding all this, he was not above talking to me of the re- 
venues proceeding from the lands of his mafter, which as well as the whole diftrict 
produced abundance of wines. A nobleman, and have another ma/rer befides the king! 
Thus in Spain, as well as in other countries, vanity eafily reunites itfelf to meannefs. 
Such an event as I have defcribed was neceffary to engage me to mention fuch a piace as 
Valdeftillas. | | 

Olmedo is feated upon an eminence, in the middle of a plain, which appcars almoft 
unbounded on every fide, except to the north-eaft, in which direction are {een fome 
barren hills. ‘This city, which was formerly ftrong, is ftill partly enclofed by thick walls 
three quarters of a league in extent. It has very few inhabitants or manufactures, and 
lis whole internal appearance announces decay. I have no where been mere ftruck 
hy fymptoms of degradation and mifery. Seven parifhes and as many convents; fome 
brick grounds and vineyards, and a few kitchen gardens under the ancient walls; thele 
con{licute all the riches of Olmedo. . 

From Olmedo ‘you may go either to Madrid or Segovia, according as vou take the 
right hand road or the left. If the former, after pafling through feven or eight mile- 
rable villages, one arrives at San-Chidrian, one of the ftages of the diligence, and at 
which in 1792 I found a tolerable inn, ‘The road, which even at that time was very 
bad to San Chidrian, 1s afterwards moft excellent as far as Madrid, that is to fay, fora 
ipace of fifteen great leagues; but as far as Guadarama, it runs through cne of the 
wildeft countries in Europe, along the thick curtain fhaggy with rocks, which feparates 
Old Caftile from the new. In this unpleafant journey, before you afcend the moft 
iteep part of thefe enormous mountains, you make a halt at a new inn, called £/ Diver- 

forio de San Rafuel. Beyond is the village of Vellucaftin, where the barrennefs of the 
country increafes, and rocks are more frequent. On the top of the mountains the im- 
mente pluins of New Caflile are diftinguiined ; fhortly after fuccceds a turnpike, where 
travellers pay a toll for keeping the road in repair; defcending then a long lope you 
reach Guadarama, where it finifhes. 

Madrid is but feven leagues from this place. The Efcurial is in the road two leagucs 
diftant. St. Ildefonfo is feven leagues off, at the foot of the mountains juit paffed, and 
on their oppofite fide, and which project confiderably with great finuofitics towards the 
left. Nothing announces that Guadarama is fo near the capital, and tne two refidencics 
of the court. To behold the diltance from each other, and deftitute {late of the inns, 
one would imagine Madrid could be frequented by none but pilgrims and muleteers. 
But before we enter that city for a long ttay, we will return to refume the road to Se- 
govia, which we {werved trom at Olmedo, 

Segovia is eleven leagues from Olmedo. The country round this city is the moft 
barren, poor, and depopulated of ail Caftile. We pafs through fome large towns, fuch 
as Santa Maria de“Nievi and Giutfti, which we have beforé noticed, and perceive the 
turrets of the caftle of Segovia, and the fteeple of the cathedral, at a confiderable dil~ 
tance. ‘lhe traveller fuffers much from impatience before he arrives at this city; he 
has feveral circuits to make, with many painful and tedious efférts before he has climbed, | 

_asit were, up to the fquare of Segovia. 
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aeedicis to obferve that the haufes near which this beneficent aquedudt paffes, 
ider contribution on paying a certain duty, and that it was of the greatett utility 
ly much, me erous than at prefent, in which the wools of 
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THF, belt arogld du Spain 
Buytrazo, fewen vor eight leagues eaft of Segovia, aid thole of Pedraza to the north, 
and {tretching towards the Douro. The intercourfe which I have had as well with the 
people of the coumtry as with thofe of my countrymen”, who have reared Spanith theep 
in Vrance itlelf, fora period of years, have enabled me to colle& detailed accounts 
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rofpecting then, the moft intercfting of which I mult beg escufe from light readers for 


inferting, a8 thofe of a difforent delcription will perhaps be pleafed with feeing them, 


In the firft place, it isan almoit univerial opinion, although combated by feveral well” 
jaformed Spaniards, that the wools of Span du not fo much owe their finencfs and qua- : 
lity to the tempgraiure of the climate, or the nature of the foil on which the fheep are: 
bred, as the eaftemt of driving the flocks to different parts of the country. But what” 
proves to cenviction that Spanifh fheep yield not only very fine wool without their pe- 
riodical journies, but even far from the climate and foil to which the quality of their 
valuable burthen is attributed, is the fuccefs of the flock which originally came from 
Spain, and which is under the care cf Mr. Daubenton, as well as that which I was em. 
ployel on the partof Louis XVI. to obtain from His Catholic Majelty in 1785, for the’ 
park of Rambouillet ; both which have conftantly, from the period of their introduc. 
tion vp to the prefent time, afforded wool, which connoifleurs have been unable to dif. 


ting aifh from that of the fleeccs fheared in Spain. 


‘the flock of Rambouillet fuffered, but in a different manner, from the change of © 


climate and food. Of three hundred and fixty which I forwarded from Spain, nearly 


__fixty perifhed on the road, notwithitanding the Spanith thepherds, who had the care of 
them, drove them very gently, and notwithftanding they were wintered in the heaths of ’ 


Bourdeaus, for the purpofe of accuftoming them by degrees to the climate of France; 
but this increafe of mortality is the ordinary efle¢t of emigrations from the fouth to the 
north, and men are even leis cxempt from it than animals. 

In the firft ycar of the removal of the Rambouillet flock forty perithed; this was 


attributed to the fcab which dhewed itfclf foon after its arrival. ‘Ihe lofs has each year . 


\ 
* In this qana@r F mutt not in filence pafs by M, Leblanc, an agriculturift at Mareuil le Port, near 
Epernay, a fr mich who bas Giealized hia (it by the longeft ferics of fuccefs in his treatment of fheep, 
Netiearze of furlp Bye wisi owillet ; M. Cramaycl as well, who, at his eftate of 
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uinary {cience, who atioie, Of hiétatms at Maifons, near Charentoy, keeps a flock 
piigtin and malevolence ; but above all, thofe inef- 
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diminifhed upon that of the foregoing, if the laft be excepted, in which nearly a {core 
of the flock has perifhed; but this mortality mutt be attributed to other caufus, fince 
it affected nearly at the fame time almoit all the flocks of the country, and witha greater. 
proportionate lofs, | : 
The Rambouiilct flock, fo well preferved, has required no other attention than what 
every intelligent farmer, flimulated by intereft, can afford. At firit it was kept like 
thofe of Spain, conflant'y in the open air. ‘The influence of a change of climate then 
began to be dillinguifhable. hele animals, withdrawn from a warmer temperature, 
felt the effects of the cold, the wind, and the rain, which their clofe and oily fleece ims 
_ bibed, it is true, with difficulty, but was long in getting md of. Without continuing 
any longer the experiment, their keepers haftened to profit by what they learned, and 
inclofed the fiock in large covered folds well aired. hey had reafon for congratulat- 
ing themfelves upon the change. Some lambs cied of cold in the fevere winter of 
1794-1795, even in thefe pens. This is the confequence of a circumiftance in whica 
Spain has an advantage over france, and which cannot be fhared by the latter. In Spain 
the lambs are fallen in the month of October, whereas in our climates they fall not 
before January. But nothing can be argued upon an extremity of cold which does not 
occur more than four or five times in a century. | : 
The change of tood has not tended to deteriorate either the Rambouillet flock, or 
thofe which have proceeded from it. ‘The foil of the diftricts where the Spanith fheep 
feed, as well in Caftile as in Eftremadura, is in general dry and ftony; the grafs there 
is fine and fhort. It might be difficult to find a dituation where the climate and herbage 
differed more from thofe of Spain, than the diflrict of Rambounilet. ‘Phe greater part 
ef its park is covered with wood : its foil is almoft every where argillaccous, clammy, 
humid, and cold. It was impoffible to have begun under more vexatious circum tances; 
but the happy refults of this firfl trial have falfified the predictions of all the cultivators 
of the country, and have proved that Spanith fhecp may be naturalized upon every 
foil. tis known that where attempts for that purpofe have been made in Saxony, in 
the duchy of Wirtemberg, in Denmark, and in Sweden *, they have not devenerated 3 
but it is in France only that thele experiments have been followed up in fo fortunate and 
ceneral a manner, as to forebode a fpeedy national benefit from the acquifition of Spa- 
nifh fheep. | 
For fome years back fuccefs has crowned all the experimen‘s of this defeription made 
with ewes and ramst, from the fales which government annually makes at Rambouilet. 
At thefe the animals have always been fold very dear, as well as their fleece; and their 


™ OF this Lhave been convinced cither from feeing them, or from creditable teflimony, during my refi- 
dence in thefe two kinedoms. At Frederickfburg, a callle of the King of Denmark, | faw a flock of the 
Spanith race which, down tothe fourth generation, had not degenerated. Tt is true, this fock was {elecked 
in Spaia itfelf by a Dene, well verfed in every thing relative to agriculture aud the veterinary art, and is 
attended to by himfelf with as innch care asthe bell Spanith fhepherd could do; this isMr. Nilfen infpes. 
tor of the brecds of the King of Deumark, aud one of his moft ufeful fubject:. In Sweden I have alfo been 
aflured, that fome proprietors of jands poffels flocks which they have had for years, and which profper with 
nearly equal fuccefs. | , 

+ Except this year, in which a tafte for fimplicity, the offspring of circumflances, a neceffity of economy, 
and other caufes more affliGing and lefs tranfitory, have fenfibly leffened the price of the fheep, as well as 
their wool, for which the dealers offered no more than ied. knglifh in the greafe, whereas in 1792 it fold 
at 8 livres 10 fous {or 7 fhillings and 1d.), while our common wool fetched 30 fous (1od.). As early as 
1795, the dealers had. combined togive no more than 100 fous (or 50d. Englith) ; and one fees with regret, 
that the perfonal advantage of the dealers in Spanifh wool may poflibly prove an obstacle to the entire deni- 
zenation of Spanith fheep, more difficalt to furmount in itfelf than all thofe of a phyfical nature. 

i 
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exceflive price is a certain guarantee of care for their prefervation. Proofs can be ad- 
duced among all the intelligent‘ proprietors who have devoted themfelves to this kind of 
induftry ; a pacific victory, much more valuable than any acquifition which could refult 
fram our military fucceffes in Spain ; a victory which has been increafed by our treaty 
of peace with that power, that fecures us an additional flock of thofe precious animals, 
the export of which is fo rigidly prohibited by the government *. he only meafure 
which can preferve to France the pofleffion of thefe advantages has at laft been defi. 
nitively decided on. It has now been determined that the fheep of the Rambouillet 
flock fhall be freely fold at high prices. Every other means would have been inetlec- 
tual, for Frenchmen are more the flaves of cuftom than is imagined; and the country 
people above all are repngnant toall innovation. Rams and ewes from Spain, gratuitoully 
diftributed as they were at firft, would infallibly have perifhed in the hands of ignorant 
and prejudiced men, for want of care. ‘Thefe animals have nothing engaging at firlt 
{ebt. ‘Their dirty, clofe, and curled fleece, their tinall ftature, their fhape, prefent 
nothing, in the eyes of the firaple inhabitants of the country, of what appears to them 
to characterize the beauty of thecp. The mode of felling them by auction was con- 
cclved the molt certain of all, on account of its difperfing thefe chofen animals amone 
copnoillcurs, and making felf-intereft an inducement to the care of them. As to inte- 
reft, the worlt informed grazier, however obitinate he may be, muft foon be convinced 
that he will find it in adopting the Spanifh breed, whether pure or crofled. Sheep of 
either of thefe defcriptions afk no more care than what the common ones of the country 
require, to be preferved healthy, and in good condition. The fame climate, the fame 
foil, the fame iood, ferve for one as well as the other; they exa@ only a little more 
cleanlinefs, on account of the greater clofenefs of their fleece, and its being more cily ; 
and yet the wool of them fells for almoft double the price of that of the other, and the 
llecceis as heavy again. It is well known that the common weight of the fleece of onc 
of our fheep is trom three to four pounds ft; that of the Spanifh breed, whether pure 
or crofled, is feven or eight. Some well authenticated examples prove the extreme 
difference between the weight of the fleeces of our fheep and that of the Spanifh brecd. 
At his lait fhearing M. Hamerville, of the neighbourhood of Bourges, met with a fieece 
in his Spanifh flock which weighed eleven pounds and a half; and this year, at Maifons, 
near Cherenton, I kept one myfeit which weighed nearly twelve pounds; and yct it 
was not from a fhecp purely Spanith, but from a breed of the third crofs. The pro- 
prietor of this flock has even had two rams of an unmixed breed, which for three years 
together yielded thirteen or fourtecn pounds of the fineft wool, poficfling, if nota pertectly 
equal finenefs, at leaft all the clafticity, and every other good quality of Spanifh wool. 

A double profit is certainly thus afforded to the farmers who renounce their preju- 
dices. ‘There can be no reply to fuch arguments. 

There are few departments into which this Spanifh breed has not been introduced. 
Since their obtaining a high price they fucceed every where, on account of their value 


* Divers obftacles have retarded for three years the completion of that article of the treaty of Bafle, by 
which the King of Spain allows the exportation to France of fix thoufand fhcep in the courfe of fix years. 
It was not ill 1-98 that Mr. Gilbert was difpatched to be prefent at the purehafe and {election of a part of 
the fheep ftipulated for. He funk under the fatigues of this voyage, as toilfome as it was ufeful. Nothing: 
now remains but to follow the road he had chalked out. I learn that a fociety, aurhorifed by government, . 
has recently taken upon itfelf to export, at its own expence, four thoufand Spanith flieep, part of thofe 
which the treaty of Bafle guaranteed to us. ae 

+ Ido not here include certain diltri&s where it is well known fheep of a very poor defcription yield from 
ten to twelve pounds of wool, | | | 
infuring: 
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infuring thofe cares which animals removed from theiy native fields imperioufly demand, 
of whatever fpecics they may be. That part of France whofe climate and pafturcs ap- 
pear to be moft congenial to Spanith theep, (Rouffillon), is precilely that in which there 
are none *; ‘doubilefs becaufe its inhabitants are ‘not aware of the profit they bring. 
, Experience and time perhaps will teach them better. 

But it will be afked, do thefe tranfplanted fheep, do their defcendants of the pure race 
yield a wool equally fine as in their native country? In order to anfwer this queftion 
faithfully which Spaniards may propofe in fpite, and Frenchmen with diftruft, we will 
frankly confefs that our government, twelve years ago, caufed Van Robais, of Abbe- 
ville, to manufacture the wool of a fmall flock of the Spanifh breed which was at the 
veterinary {chool; that the cloth when made was as handfome and fine as could be, 
yyet did not poflefs altogether the foftnefs of Spanifh wool. This experiment is perhaps 
the lenft favourable one of this defcription which has yet been made, fince from every 
other it has becn demonttrated that if the French wool is not altogether fo foft as that 
of Spain, it is yet equally fine, and has increafed fomewhat in length, without lofing its 
principal quality, and this length renders it very fit for the warp. To fum all, the 
Jamples preferved annually fince the arrival of the Rambouillet flock, arc fafficient to 
fatisfy the moft incredulous, that in the courfe cf fitteen years it has experienced no 
change whatcver. 

Nor let it be faid that fifteen years are infufficient for determining that the wool of 
the Spanifh flocks tranfplanted into France will not in the end degenerate. For if a 
degeneracy be to take place, the firft appearance of it would have fhewn itfelf after fuch 
an interval. Moreover, the flock of M. Daubenton deftroys all doubt, fince it has 
maintained itfelf in its priftine purity for more than thirty years upon the moft un- 
grateful foil; and this ineftimable agriculturift has publifhed certificatcs of our 
moft celebrated manufacturers, which atteft that having employed without diftinéion 
wool ‘coming direét from Spain, and that from his flock, they had ab/olutsly found no 
difference whatfoever. M. Leblanc, of Marcuil le Port, aflured me, at the clofe of 1796, 
that for ten years that he had manufactured the wool from the unmixed Spanifh breed, 
defcended from that of Rambouillet, the workmen he employs ciftinguifh ‘nothing 
more between this and that fent from Spain, than that the latter is in a trifling degree 
ftouter. And Iet us as we proceed remark, that this very flight inferiority of foftnefs 
in the wool, is perhaps the only confequence refulting from the change of climate, this 
quality being principally aferibable to the great tran{piration excited by the-temperature 
of Spain, and which generates the very unctuous oil with which the wool of the theep is 

unprepnated in that country. 

Moreover, it is not thofe theep brought from Spain, or deduced from purely Spanith 
reed alone, which give thefe refults. Thofe which proceed from the crofs with the 
French brecd at the fourth generation, and even fometimes earlier, produce as fine 
wool as fuch as are entirely of the Spanifh breed, provided the males which are con- 
<eived' of the mixed breed be either kept apart or fpayed, and the female crofs be em- 
ployed with rams of the pure race only, for it is demonftrated that the ram has influ. 
enge double that of the cwe upon the produce of propagation; provided further that- 
thefe delicate-animals be not confined to narrow, low, or clofe pens ; and, laflly, that 
they be intraftcd to vigilant and intelligent fhepherds, fich as that of'M, Chabert, at 
Maifona, whe affords a model deferving of imitation in this refpeét. It feems, be whats 
ever payt of F rance it will in which fheep are thus taken care of, an thus croffed, the 


* This wes theerfe a leafl in 1797. 
refults 
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vefults are the fame. Government for fome time back maintained a flock at Sceaux, 
-purpolely defigned for comparative experiments upon the crofling of rams of the pure 
Spanith breed, ‘with fheep of the different departments. But thefe experiments have 
not yet been fufficiently numerous to ferve “as a bafis for pofitive affertions. All that’ 
can be pofitively affirmed is, that the Spanifh breed crofled with theep of the coarfelt 
wool, yield at the lateft at the fourth generation produce equal to the pure race; that 
if the pure breed be coupled with large fheep of a great fleece, the produce is the longer 
in arriving at the defired degree of purity, but at length is better furnifhed with wool ; 
and that if it be- croffed with fheep of fine wool, fuch as thofe of Rouffillon, Sologne, 
and Berry, fuperfine fleeces are fooner produced, but are not fo heavy. | 
Thus it is fufficiently evident, that the famous quality of Spanifh wool does not depend 
exclufively on the foil or climate of that country, no more than that the wandering fheep,. 
called Tras Humantes, or Ganado Merino, receive the benefit which is afcribed from their 
travelling. ‘The Spaniards have no occafion:to feek the proof of this fecond truth in 
our fields, they are.themfelves in poffeflion of it. Itis beyond difpute, that in Eftrema- 
dura there are flocks which are never driven to any other place, the wool of which does 
‘Not perceptibly vary from thofe which are kept travelling. It is equally true, that, inthe 
neighbourhood of Segovia, there are {mall flocks which never leave it, and whofe wool 
is as beautiful as that of thofe which do. [have been affured by the people of this diftria, 
that of the twenty thoufand arrobes of fine wool grown there, near-a third was produged 
by the flationary flocks *. re ie os 
To what then is the practice of driving thefe millions of fheep all over Spain to be’ 
attributed ? To what but that which tends to caufe, to propagate, and confolidate abufes, . 
the perfonal intereft of the powerful, which has engendered the ruinous privileges of . 
the Mefta in Spain. | | 3 
_ This is a company of great proprietors of flocks, compofed of wealthy religious com. - 
munities, grandees of Spain, and opulent individuals, who find their account in feeding. 
their fheep at the expence of the public in every feafon of the year; and who, by im- 
politic laws and regulations, have given fanGian to a cuftom which neceflity firft eftab- - 
lifhed. | t ‘ mae 2, 8 
~The mountains of Soria and Segovia, condemned to fterility by the climate, foil, and 
‘the fleepnefs of their fides, were formerly the afylum of fome neighbouring flocks. At 
the approach of winter, thejr temperature was no longer tolerable. ‘Thele delicate ani- 
mals foyght, in the circumjacent plains a milder air, Their mafters foon changed this 
permiflion into a right, and formed a company, which was augmented by the addition of 7 
others, who, having acquired flocks, were defirous of enjoying the fame privileges. 
The theatre was extended in proportion as the actors became more numerous $ and, by ° 
degrees, the’ periodical excurfons of the flocks were extended to the plains of Eftre- : 
madura, where the climate was more temperate, and palturage in plenty. Whien the 
abule began to appear intolerable, it had already taken deep root, and affected the in- - 
tere(t of the moft powerful citizens. The confequence is, that, for more than d century, 
there has beena continued ftruggle between the company of the Meta, on one part, and, | 
. oa Inthe fixteenth century the travellin fheep were citimated at feven millions ; under Philip IIL the : 
-number.was dimmifhed to two millions aad ahalf. Uftariz, who wrote at the beginning of this centuryy » 
_ made it amaunt to four millions. The general opinion is, that at prefent it does not exceed five aaa | 
_ 1fto'this number the eight millions of flationary freep be added, it will make-nearly thirteen vga ° eo 
mals, all managed contraty to.the true interefts of Spain, for the advantage of a few individuas, Son toe 
| proprietors of monary Boeke alle have privileges which greatly rlemble thfe of the members of the 
eareaL  B ae 
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on the other, the Eftremenos, or inhabitants of Eftremadura, who have all friends to the 
public good on their fide. . y 

In fact, how can they view with patience the millions of fheep, ¢ras bumantes, which 
fall from the mountains of Old Ca‘tile upon the pl ins or Kitremadura and Andalufia in 
the month ef October, returning ia the month of May; and which, in coming and 
going, feed alovg the wiole of the road in every commune 3 while the ordonnances of 
tha Mefla allow them a breadth of road of ninety varas (about eighty yards), dnd, while 
the pafllures which await them are Jet at a moderate price, an augmentation of which has 
Leen for atone time folicited in vain. In fhort, this unfortunate Eettremadura, which 
is fifty learues long by forty wide, and which might furnifa tubfitience for two millions 
of people, icarcely contains a hundred thoufand houles; and this want of population 
can be attributed to nothing but the feourze of the Meta; fince the provinces which 
are not fubject to fuch dreadiul privileges, fuchas Gallicia, the Afurias, Bilcay, and the 
mountainous covntry of Burgos are well peopled. | | 

This crying abule has been attacked by many enlightened Gpantirds, as well of our 
time as of furmer ages; by Lerucla, Ullunz, Arriquabar, even by that humorcus pai- 
lofopher Cervantes, who, under the veil of pleafantry, has given fuci wile lenons to mans 
kind, and to his fellow-ciuizens, and much more recently by Don Antonio Ponz, by Count 
Campomanes, &c. &c. Their voice has been ** a voice crying in the wildcrnets.”’ 
This abufe does not even depend on the credit of powerful people alone, it is a confe- 
quence of idlenefs, and miiconceived intereft, which prefers the grazing of fhecp to 
agriculture. Within a century wocl has doubled in price, whereas grain, the culture 
of which is fo toilfome, and fo precarious, has very little increafed in value. Ten thou- 
fand heed of fheep will yield, communibus annis, two thoufand arrobes, or five hundred 
pounds ci wool, at the rate ef five pounds per fleece. And rating the arrobe at no 
more than roo rial, or 25 livres Tournois, thele ten thoufand fheep will produce about 
50,070 franks, or {zoco fterling ; from which, it is true, the coft of their food is to be 
deducted, the expences of their travelling, the rent of their winter grazing, the wapes 
of the fhepherds, and other incident expences; but which yet leaves a net profit of fui- 
cient amount to render this fpecies of property highly valuable. 

As to the practice of driving the fheep to different paltures, befides its being fan€tioned 
by law, and long cuflom, it 1s not only excufable, but rendered neceffary by circum- 
ftances. Either the number of fheep muit be diminifhed, or fome mult travel a-field. 
‘Vhote which, during fummer, find paiture on the mountains of Soria, Cuenca, Segovia, 
aud Buytrago would die of hunger, if lett there in winter; and where can they find a 
better alylum than in Fftremadura, a province badly peopled, not opulent, and whofe 
paftures are its only reliance? I am well aware that ths argument may be looked upon 
as begging a queltion; but, up to this time, government has been willing to look upon 
it as conclufive. : 

Others excufe the mea from that long endurance which perpetuates a fyftem. He 
who reaions thus would be {crupulous, however defpotic his nature, of infringing on 
the property of the propriciors of flocks by violent retorms. And how is it to be ex. 
pected, that they fhould be prevailed upon to renounce voluntarily a bonefit, the ma. 
nagement of which is neither very complicated, nor very expenfive; the produce of 
which (nearly certain) finds an almoft incxhauitible demand, from the avidity with which 
Spanifh: wools have hitherto been bought by manufac uring nations? Befides, the ex- 
chequer is interefted in the maintenance of this branch of trade ; for the duties which 
are paid on the export of wool, form an important branch of its revenue. Latterly it 
has amounted to from twenty-leven to twenty-eight millions of rials. A government | 


will 
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will {carcely confent to dry up a fource of fuch benefit without having a ready fub- 
ftitute, ; 7 | 

There is a flower, but a more certain mode of obliging Spain, in fpite of ‘herfelf, to 
diminifh this innumerable hoft of animals, which devour her, if I may ufe that expreffion 
in {peaking of an animal, whofe name alone imparts ideas of innocence and peace. It is 
- that which France is about adopting whofe fuccefs may induce other nations to follow 
her example, which have hitherto imagined that they were obliged to have recourfe to 
Spain for wool. Then will the covetous and idle proprietors of thefe immenfe flocks 
feel themfelves obliged to employ their capitals in a different manner, in one lefs lucra- 
tive to themfelves, -but more advantageous to their county. Fortunate will it be for 
Spain, if, calculating on the confequences of this {pecies of revolution, fhe prepare her 
territory beforehand for its new deflination, by increafing and perfecting her roads, her 
canals, and the other modes of vivification in which fhe is deficient. | 

In the prefent ftate of things, that in which they are likely to continue for along time, 
wool forms one of the principal {taples of Spain. Before the war of 1793, the common 
exportation at Bilboa was annually from twenty to twenty-two thoufand bales, of from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty pound weight; and from St. Andero about a 
third part of that quantity. Thefe are the two ports at which incomparatively the largeit 
part of the wool of northern Sain is fhipped. If we are to judge from the year 1792, 
England is the country which receives the moft, and Holland the next largeit quantity, 
France only ftanding in fucceffion. That year there was exported, 


From Bilboa, From St. Andero, 
for England, -~ - 16,176 bales, Fs 4,673 bales, 
for Holland, -~ - 6,180 - - 1,909 
for Rouen, - . 1,186 - “ 1,200 
for Oftend, - 654 

.for Hamburg, - 356 


But the year 1792 ought not to ferve asa guide. At that epoch, the commerce of 
France already began to feel the effects of the Revolution, and the war which began in 
the month of May. Commonly the export to France amounted to nearly four timtes 
as much, or about eleven or twelve thoufand bales, that is to fay, more than half the 
quantity exported from the northern harbours. If thefe bales be valued at no more 
than 1,400 rials per hundred, (the average price of 1792, when fuperfine Leonefe was 
worth 18 to 1900 rials, and the commonelt 1100 to 1150,) and the bale be rated at 
two hundred ; it follows, that the common annual importation of France, before the 
Revolution, amounted to upwards of 32,000,000 rials *, - 

- Our manufactories of Louviers, Elboeuf, Rheims, Abbeville, and Sedan, particularly 
that of Duretot, could not do without Spanifh wocl ; the wool of Champagne and Berry, 
ef which their confumption is confiderable, ferving only when ufed by themfelves for 
common cloths, a part of it alone being ufed in the others. Some cloths, caffimires for — 
example, are wove purely of Leonefe, and admit of no admixture whatever. If, then, 
France fhould fucceed in extending the propagation of the Spanifh breed fo far as to 
render unneceflary the importation of wool, it will be freed from an annual contribunon 


efe is the quality of wool, 
and fifty pounds, it may 
ill agree with the 
we received 


* Asin this computation every thing is taken at the loweft, fince fuperfine Leon 
of which the largeft- quantity is exported, and many of the bales weigh twohundred z 
be deemed not too much‘to add a fourth part to this fum of thirty-two millions, which w 
account of the balance of trade, furnithe by Mr. Flandrin ; by which it appears, that, in 1782, 
Spanifh wool to the amount of 13,600,000 livres, See Flandrin far ? Education des Moutens, BD 313. 
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of 12 to 13 millions. Let us hope, that the birth of public fpirit among the inabi- 
tants of the country will find in this a fufficient incentive for directing the attention of 
agriculturifts to this improvement, feparate from the immediate advantage arifing to 
themfelves from a branch of induftry, which, it is true, exacts care, but which requires 
few expenfive advances ; which, 4without detracting any thing from the value of the 
land, exhibits a means of reaping a crop, which does not grow from its bofom, and of 
which crop almoft the whole is profit, Let us now turn to what relates to Spanifh 
wools, where Spain alone is concerned. ' 

Of them fhe is capable of exporting 32 to 33,000 bales, of from 200 to 250 pounds 
weight. ‘The exportation of 1792, through the ports of Bilboa and St. Andero, was 
to that amount, without including five or fix hundred balcs of lamb’s wool in the greafe 5 
for now almott all the Spanifh wools are wathed before exported. Before the increafe 
of the duties on wools in the greafe, which took place in 4757, almoft all the lamb’s 
wool of the ILeonefe, Segovian, and Sorius Cuballeros thearings were fhipped in the greafe, 
and amounted to about 1800 to 2000 bales, of eleven or twelve arrobes each, (297 to 

3.24 pounds). | 

For thefe thirty years back, the neceflities of the exchequer, and the perfuafion that 
foreign nations could not do without her wool, however high its price, have caufed a 
fucceflive augmentation of the export duties. 

Between 1766 and 1787, theie duties were increafed from 42 rials 12 maravedies per 
arrobe for cleanfed wocl to 66 rials 28 maravedies, and from 21 rials 6 marav. per ar- 
robe, for wool in the greafe, to 50 rials 4 maravedies. 

In fpite of thefe fucceflive augmentations, the exp=rtation of wool has rather increafed 
than diminifhed. It is one, but not the principal caule, of the dearnefs of cloth, the 
chicf being the greater price of the ftaple itfelf. Within thefe thirty years the valuc of 
wool! in the greafe has increafed, the fuperfine Leonefe from 75 to Bo rials per arrobe ; 
and thofe of an inferior quality from 100 to 120 rials : notwithftanding this, the demand 
of the manufacturing nations has not difcontinued; on the contrary, at the conclufion 
of the war which began to convulfe Europe in 1792, the exportation appeared to be 
greater. It is at Madrid, although at fo confiderable a diftance from the center of the 
fine wool country, that the moit extenfive dealings in this article take place. In this 
capital are four or five houfes employed in it. ‘They buy up the {hearings of the flocks 
in advance of feveral years together, of thofe proprietors who poflefs the beft *; but it is 
not every Spanifh houfe that poffefles either the neceffary capital, or the courage to en- 
ter into fuch fpeculations; and by far the greater profit is left to the adventurers of the 
commercial nations. The French, the Englifh, the Dutch, fetch Segovian and Leo. 
nefe wool from Bilboa and St. Andero, and do not even leave the Spaniards a commif- 
fion upon the fales, buying the wool, when in the cuftody of the fhepherd, and wafhing 
it themfelves. The Dutch, in particular, purchafe, in this manner, a very large pro. 

ortion ; not that they themfelves manufacture the whole of the wool they export, but 
to enable them to fupply thofe who refort to them under a certainty of being accomma- 
dated to their liking. ‘They pay in money for the wool which they have to fhear, and 
give long credits to thofe who apply to them to felect what may fuit. ‘The manufac. 
turers of Viviers and Aix la Chapelle have endeavoured, in vain, to lay afide their inter. 
ference, and fupply themfelves directly from Spain; in the attempt they fubjected them- 


* The Duke de ]’Infantado, for example, made a bargain in 1791, by which he difpofed of the produce 
of his thearings for eight years to come, for the fum of 100,000 piaitres. The company of the Gremios, in 
particular, fpeculate confiderably in this article. On the return of peace, it pofleffed nine hundred bales, 
which it found great difficulty in difpofing of. | 
| felves 
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felves to the greateft inconvenience. They were difpleafed with the wools which were 
fhipped to them, They had difputes about the price, and the credit, which they in- 
fifted on having extended to fifteen months, and finally ended in refuming their oid 
plan. i 
Notwith{tanding all the ftatements we have collected, it is difficult to afcertain with 
nicety the quantity of fine wool annually fhipped from the ports of Spain, includine 
Seville, at which that of the fouthern provinces is exported. In 17,0 I was affured 
that it exported to the amount of 60 millions value in rials. The following calcula- 
tion may ferve to fhow that this quantity is even lefs than the truth. 

Be it allowed, that no more be fhipped from Bilboa, than 22,000 bales, nor than 
8,coo from St. Andero: to them let the 4,500 bales be added, which are exported by 
Seville; collectively thefe will form a total of 34,500 bales. ‘Thofe rated at no more 
than 200 lbs. per bale, yield an amount of 6,990,000 Ibs. which at the low price of 
10 rials per Ib. give the fum of 69 millions of rials. In this computation, every thing 
15 taken at a low rate, particularly the price of the pound of wool, fince in 1792 fuper- 
fine Leonefe obtained 1886 rials, and common 1t50 rials the hundred weight, conte- 
quently the former coft more than 18, and the latter-more than 11 rials per lb. We 
fhall therefore keep much within compafs in eftimating the value of the annual exports 
of wool at 80 millions of rials at leaft*. Will France continue to be one of the 
principal importers, and take annually, as before the rupture between the two powers, 
her 10,000 bales? Doubtlefs; for fhould the plan fhe has adopted become eftablithed, 
fhould certain interefted views no longer oppofe its progrefs, fhould the calculations of 
avarice among the French be ftilled ty a love for their country, prejudice will yet for a 
long time prevail over reafon, and cultom over interc{t among the farmers. Yet fhould 
this change univerfally prevail, would Spain be the lofcr in proportion to the acquifition 
of France? Certainly not. This revolution in her political economy, produced by 
degrees, would neceffarily conduce to improvement, and the adoption of regeneratinz 
plans. Proprietors, pampered hitherto from the eafy manner of their acquiring wealth, 
and fome rich individuals would fuffer without doubt, but the mafs of the nation could 
not fail to gain by it. 

Spaniards, allies, look not then with a jealous eye on the fortunate experiments we 
are making, to do without your wool! As yet we are far off our aim, and years muft 
roll before it can be effected. Continue to truft to that verfatility, of which the revo- 
lution has not cured us. Continue to trait to the flrength of root, which prejudice has 
taken in the country; and if ultimately you fhould lofe us, as purchafers, reflect that 
the lofs, with which you are threatened, docs not create concern among thole of your 
citizens, who are the beft informed on your real intereflst. ‘Two of the moft en- 

lightened 


* A more nice computation than what is here exhibited by Mr. Bourgoanne migt have been adopted by 
him. - In the courfe of the work he jays before the reader, the flatements made by Lauren, the spanith 
minifler in 1789, by which it appears, that the duties collected on the wool m the year 1757 amounted to 
27,449,746 vials, and a few pagcs pafl he mentions that the duty per arrobe was for wool wefhed trom the 
grveafe 66 rials 28 maravedies Confequently, feparate from what might he {mnyggled out; and taking for 
granted, (which would not be entirely the cafe,) that none was exported but what paid the fuperior duty, 
the entire quantity will {ill have been upwards of 400.000 arrobes which at :6:0 tials per rcolbs. will 
give 160,000,c00 of rials, or near 2,000,000/. tterling. However large this may appear, it Is lefs then half 
the value of her exports in this article fince 1787. Tranflator. | 

+ Lam forry that a Spaniard whofe opinions are worthy of refpeét fhould think differently. I have beea 
told that a French land owner to whom a detachment of the Rambouillet flock had been for warded under the 
guidance of one of the Spanith thepherds, having brought this man to Paris after the lapfe oe year, and: 
thinking it a duty to prefent him to his ambaffador, was very coolly reccived and vbtained for paar 
uvU 2 I¢ 
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| : 
lightened minifters of this century, Campillo, under Philip V., and La Enfenada, under 
Ferdinand VL, confidered your immenfe export of wool, as one of the greatelt ob- 
ftacles to your induftry; for as they obferved, the. people who receive it, return it ma- 
nufactured, and fell it back at a high price; while thofe of an inferior quality, which 
remained in Spain, are manufactured there at a great expence; your manufacturers 
Indemnifying themfelves, by the dearnefs at which they fell their goods, for the {mall 
quantity of wool left them to make into cloth. Finally, many well informed perfons 
among you imagine, that by our concurrence towards caufing a diminution of your 
too numerous flacks, we rather acquire a claim to your gratitude, than merit vour 
refentment. | 
Let it not, however, be conceived that Spain does not draw fome advantage, even 
at prefent from her wools, in a manufacturing point of view. For a long time ail low 
wools are worked up at home for the cloathing of the troops, and the common people ; 
and the exportation of them is forbidden. : 
By much the greater part of the fheep, which furnith this kind of wool, are black, 
and the cloth is left of the colour of the wool. Hence the great number of brown 
cloaks, which add to the fad and dirty appearance of the inhabitants of the country, 
particularly of the two Caftiles, There is as well wool of a fecondary quality, fuch as 
that of Vatencia, the export of which is not forbidden, which is employed in the French 
manufactories in Languedoc, but which for the moft part is worked up in the country, 
where it is grown. JI'ine wool alfo is ufed in feveral diftricts of Spain with great fuc- 
cefs, and particularly in the manufactory of Gaudalaxara. Whimfical occurrence! its 
exiftence is due to two foreigners, who made a rapid fortune in Spain. | 
It was Cardinal Alberoni, who founded this manufactory in 1718, and gave the ma- 
nagement of itto Ripperda. At firft cloths of a fecond quality only were made here, 
notwith{tanding wool from the beft diftri¢ts was ufed. Under Charles III. the manu- 
factory of San Fernando, at which fuperfine cloths only were made, was removed to. 
Guadalaxara. Guadalaxara then had two manufactories of fine cloth, | 
This eftablifhment in 1783, was one of the moft complete that can be conceived, It 
had within itfelf every thing neceflary for perfecting the manufacture of cloth, and all. 
the inftruments and tools which are ufed in it were made upon the fpot. Jt had 
eighty looms for cloths of the firft quality, properly called San Ferneandos; one hun-- 
dred for thofe of fecond quality, and five hundred and fix for ferges, by means of which 
they hoped in time to do without recourfe to England, to whom, for the fingle article 
of woollen cloths Spain annually pays 2,000,000/. Thefe looms, collectively diftributed 
in two buildings, gave work to 3825 perfons, all paid by the King, without reckoning 
a much larger number, difperfed among the fields of La Mancha, and the Cattiles,, 
and employed in {pinning the wool defigned for Guadalaxara. Exceptinwhat regarded 
economy, the want of which has been repaired, it would be difficult to meet anywhere 
with a manufactory better organized. Guadalaxara confequently offers a f{triking con- 
traft with the townsabout it. J did not obferve one beggar, one idle perfon among the 
_ 45 to 16,000 inhabitants, of which it is compofed. Manufactories, and particu arly; 
that of cloth, have many minute operations, of which children, old men, and infirm people, 
are capable. They area fupplement of labour, furnifhed by the arts for the advantage 
of feeble or fuffering humanity, to nature condemned without to languifh, unfervice- 
able itfelf, and burthenfome to others. — 


ame seen 








the thanke he gave him as reprefentative of the court which had beftowed this benefit on France; ** Nothanks 
tome, Sir 3 for sf Thad been confulted, never foould a fheep f our country have gone from Spain to France.” 1 
did ot in this anfwer recognize M. D’Arandu, was from habit more alive to the true interefls.of his 
country; ad above any paltry national-jealoufy, | ae 
2 Thefe. 
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-Thefe manufactures have experienced many changes fince 1783, according to wha 
had the fuperintendance of them. — Valligio, one of the laft fuperintendants, made fome 
ufeful although expenfive additions to them. His fucceffor, Don Santjago Romero, 
pays lefs regard to fhew'than utility. He has ufed means to fecure a fale for the cloths, 
and to caufe them to be manufactured fo as to fuit the tafte of the confumers. ‘The 
Spaniards already vie with Abbeville in their own efteem, and do not greatly flatter 
themfelves. But will it be believed, although they have their wool from 25 to 30 per 
cent. cheaper than us; although there be a fufficient population about thefe manufac- 
tories; although there be no want either of wood or water, their cloths were notwith- 
ftanding, at leaft previous to the war, even dearer than ours*? — - ; 

It muft however be confeffed, and unprejudiced Spaniards allow, that their manufac- 
turers have yet fomewhat to learn in dyeing and fulling their cloths. But when, as is 
the cafe with them, the materials are not wanting, a few hands, {killed in thofe branches, 
are fufficient to perfect many manufactories. Government is watchful to procure them. 
All thefe arts of feduétion, which rival ftates mutually endeavour to make abortive, but 
which they tacitly agree in overlooking, have been employed by the court of Madrid. 
to decoy fuch workmen, and fkilful artilts, as are flill wanting to the national manufac- 
tures, ta England as well as France. Towards the end of 1784, I difcovered that 
a manufacturer of one of our towns, whom I fhall not be fo indifcreet as to mention, 
fuffered himfelf to be feduced by the Spanifh government, which offered him 160,000: 
piaftres towards eftablifhing a manufactory of cloth in Old Caftile, and for bringing 
a hundred families from his country for the purpofe of working it.. No doubt the 
project was unfuccefsful, as upon my fecond journey into that country I could find no. 
trace of it. About the fame time two of our artilts (whofe names I fhall mention with 
pleafure) Quatremire d’Ifjonval of the Academy of Sciences, and Chardron.a manufac- 
turer at Sedau, received fimilar propofitions, and rejected them. I have fince heard 
that fimilar attempts have been made in England, and not without fuccefs. | 

The Spaniards have, however, now among them fome {fkilful perfons,.capable of giving 
their cloths the higheft degree of pertection. Such is Don. Gregorio Garcia, who has 
the direction of that manufactory, eftablifhed by the Minifter Lerena at Valdemoro, the. 
place of his birth, fituated between Madrid and Aranguez, and one of his pupils, Dos 
Pedro Ciuffa, a munufacturer at Segovia. | ; 

Guadalaxara is the only place in Spain, where the famous Vigonian wool is manufac 
tured, the precious produce of Peru, brought to Spain by the way of Buenos Ayres,. 
—~and-which is met with in no other country. In France they have endeavoured to ma- 
nufacture this wool, and thofe who have compared the cloth with the Spanifh, agree that: 
the French has better face, but theirs a greater confiftency, either becaufe the Spanith 
workmen underftand the manufacturing of it better than the French, or becaufe the 
beft qualities.of wool are referved for their own ufe. Very few cloths, however, of this. 
defcription of wool'are made even among the Spaniards themfelves, nor is there a: pof 
fibility of getting them, without their being ordered feveral months beforehand. Some 
are-worked on account of the King, who makes prefents of them to different Sovereigns. 
In 1782 Charles III. fent 20 pieces to the Grand Segnior, on. the occafion of a treaty 


* Charles 1V:,.who-vifited the manufactories in 1791, found there 300 looms for fine cloths of firft and. 
fetond qualities, and'350 for ferges. ‘They afforded employment to 24,000 perfons within and without the 
city, and manufaétured cloths annually to the amount of from 13 to 14 millions of rials, ‘Pne finelt and 
deareft cloths on account of their colour, but of the fecond quality, fold at 84 rials the vara the fuperfine 
San Fernandos at 94; thofe of Brihuega at 74 and ferges at £3, Thevara compared with the French ell 
bans isto 7. | | | ae foe 
soncluded: 
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concluded between him and the Porte. It was cbferved at the time, that Spain would 
not be forry to give the Turks a tafte for their cloths. But is it likely that Spain fhould 
attempt to rival nations, who, in poflefhon of long continued trade, an almoft infur- 
mountable bar to fuccefs in itfelf, have in addition an advantage over her in their fu- 
perior knowledge inthe art of manufacturing? Will fhe not deem it more prudent to 
labour beforehand at anfwermg from her looms the demands of two-and-twenty millions 
of men fubjedt to her fway; but fhe knows herfelf to be yct far diftant from fuch a ftate 
of profperity. It is not by the methods tried in 1783 that fhe will make any progrefs 
towards it. ‘The director of the royal manufactories could then pitch upon no expe- 
dient to get rid of a ftock of cloth, of about 200,0ce pialtres valuc, without lofs to 
the concern, than by obtaining a decree, forbidding the exportation of all foreign cloths 
to South America. ‘This decree drew upon the government numerous reclamations on 
the part of England and France, as well as thofe Spanifh merchants who had large ftocks 
of foreign cloths. The edi& was modified. It could not failof being nugatory, from 
the necellity that exifted of rendering it fo, and neceftity is ever fertile in fraudulent 
refources. 

On the return of peace, the manufaétures of Guadalaxara, and Brihuega, a town 
fituatcd four leagues from the former, and which has a hundred looins employed on 
fine cloths, were in a flourifhing ftate, and found a more fecure confumption for their 
produce. In the courfe of 1796 they had a warchoule at Madrid, which vended from 
g to 10,0Co pieces per month. 

Segovia, famous at all times for the excellence of its wool, was formerly not lefs fo 
for the perfection to which its numerous manufactures were carried. How fallen trom 
its ancient fplendour! . 

The patriotic fociety of that place pretends, that at its moft brilliant period Segovia 
had Go. looms employed on fine cloths. In 1697 it had no more than 250. Until 
towards the middle of the 18th century they encreafed. In 1748 it had 365 looms, 
which gave employment to 4300 perfons, and confumed 50,0c0 arrobes of wool in the 
greafe. Latterly, government has been greatly, perhaps too much, Occupred in re- 
cenerating its manufactures: forin 1785, it eftablifhed regulations in organizing them, 
the confequences of which were, that for the five fublequent years there was an annual 
diminution of 4¢co of the pieces worked. The caute of this was the nature of the 
Segovians, fo much bigoted to cuftom, and adverle to all innovations. 

One, and one only, did jultice to the encouragement of government. Don Laureana 
Ortiz, in 1779 eftablifhed a new manufactory of fuperfine cloths, to which the King 
gave aluilance, by wranting certain privileges, by no means injurious to the other ma- 
nufacturers, It fhortly began to profper. In 1786 it kept 70 looms at work, and 
employed 280c perfons. Ortiz has made this an_unalicnable property in his family, 
His country loft him in 1788, but his fucceflor has mherited his zcal and his talents ; 
and in 1792 I convinced myfelf that the manufactory had not fallen off. ‘The manu. 
factory of Ortez, with that called de San Fernando, at Guadalaxara, are the only ones 
in Spain at which fuperfine cloths are made, a matter of aftonifhment in a country 
which produces in fuch abundance the fineft wool in Europe. 

Before we leave Segovia, we will finifh what there is to fay on Spanihh fheep. Itisin 
the mountains adjoming this city, that a grea: part of the travelling flocks graze during 
the fummer. They as well as thofe of the mountains of the ancient Numantia (Soica) 
leave them in the month of O@ober, pafs over thofe which feparate the two Cattiles, 
crofs New Caftile and difperfe themfelves in the plains of Eftremadura and Andalufia. 
Such as arewithin reach of the Sierra-Morena, go thithcr to pafs the winter: the length 

of 
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of their day’s journey is in proportion to the pafture they meet with. ‘They travel in 
flocks from a thoufand to twelve hundred in number, under the conduét of two fhep- 
herds; one of whom is called the Meyoral, the other the Zaga/, - When arrived at the 
place of their deflination, they are diltributed in the paftures previoufly afigned them, 
They fet off on their return in the month of May; and whether it be habit or natural 
inftin® that draws them towards the climate, which at this feafon becomes moft proper 
for them, the inquictude which they manifelt, might, in cafe of need, ferve as an al- 
manack to their conductors. | 

Each flock, belonging to one proprictor, is called a cavana, and the collection of the 
fhearing of one of thefe flocks is called pila or pile. ‘They take the name of their pro. 
prietors. ‘The moft numerous cavanas are thofe of Bejar and Negretti, each of which 
confit of fixty thoufand fheep. In that of the Efcurial, one of the moft famous, there 
are fifty thoufand. Prejudice or cultom gives a preference to the wool of one cavana 
over that of another. ‘hus, for mflance, no wools except thofe of the cavanas of 
Nigretti, the Efcurial and Paular, are made ule of at Guadalaxara. 

In 1785 the rams and ewes, which were fent to Rambouillet, were,as may be ima- 
gined, felected from the choicelt cavanas, and the following were chofen in addition to 
the three we have before mentioned, thofe of the Marquis d’Iranda, the Marquis de 
Perales, Manuel de Balbuena and the Count de San Khafael. Among thefe cavanas 
that of St. Paulur is reckoned to produce the fineft wool in all Spain; and the flock of 
Neyvretti is confidered to be the fineft, with refpect to the ftrength of the fheep, and 
the weight of their fleece: @n this account ten rams were felected from it for France 
which coft from 60 to 8o rials each, ewes felling at from 50 to 60 rials. 

While on their return, in the month of May, thceyare fhorn, an operation of con- 
fiderable magnitude in Spain, becaufe there it is performed in great buildings called 
efquileos, contrived fo as to receive whole flocks of jorty, fitty and fometimes fixty thou- 
jand fheep. Harvelt time and vintage in corn and wine countries are not feafons of 
greater feltivity. Lhe theep fhearing isa time of rejoicing, both to the owner and 
workmen. ‘The latter are divided into clafles, each of which has its diftinct employ- 
ment. A hundred and twenty-five workmen are neceflary to every thoufand theep. 
Each fheep produces four forts of wool, more or Icfs fine according to the part whence 
itis taken. | 

When the thearing is finifhed, the wool is made up in bags and {ent to the fea ports, 
where it is {hipped without any other preparation ; or to the wafhing or {couring places 
in different parts of Caflile. ‘Phere are feveral m the diltrict of Segovia. I particu 
larly examined one of the moft confderable, that of Orijofa, three leagues from St. 
Udefonfo. IT was there convinced that this operation, imperfect as it appears at firit 
ficht, becaufe foreian nvanufacturers repeat it before they make ule of the wool, fufli- 
ciently anfwers the intention, which is to prcierve the wool, fo that the longeft voyae 
fhall not alter its quality. ‘Phrough this fingle [couring piace there annually paffes about 
1c,000 Ih. of wool. "The place is of great extent, and forms a kind of balon, the inner 
fides of which are gently floping meadows, which receive the rays of the fun ia every 
directions | 

‘Che vdool is carried thither in the flate it was then taken from the fheep *: cach flcece 


is as it vas firft made up. In this form it is given to the Apartadores, who divide tt 





to fludy the nature and treatment of fheep, dif- 
I fhall not diipute the 


fers in foe meafure from me in his account of the manner of wafhing and drying. , 
[f the feafous 


point weith this valuable farmer, who, as well as myfelf, has had recourfe to the belt authonties. 


* ee who made a journey into Spain on purpofe 
4 

aud places be-looked to, we may both be right. 5 
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jnto three heaps of different qualitics. They are fo much accuftomed to this bufinefs, 
which requires a long apprenticefhip, that they can tell, at firft fight, trom what part 
of the animal each flock of wool has been taken. Thefe three forts thus feparated are 
extended upon wooden hurdles, where they are fpread, beaten and cleanfed from the’ 
duft and dirt adhering to them; they are afterwards taken to the wafhing place. 

As foon as the water in the great copper is on the point of boiling, it is let out by 
two great fpigots that open or {hut certain pipes by which it is conveyed into three fquare 
wells, lined with hewn ftone, and about three or four feet deep. ‘The hot water falls. 
upon a bed of wool, which covers the bottom of the well. ‘The wool thus difpofed is 
turned in every direction by three men. Each fort of wool is wathed feparately ; and, 
according to its finenefs, requires the water to be more or lefsheated. 

After this operation, the wool is again fpread upon hurdles, to drain off the water 
and filth, which has begun to diflolve. Vhe coarfe locks are alfo feparated from the reft, 
and fold for the benefit of the fouls in purgatory; for, in Spain, religion is connected 
with every thing. ‘The Spaniards fanétity by this frequently whimfical affociation, their 
occupations, riches, and even their pleafures. 

The hurdles are afterwards placed between the wells, and a narrow aqueduct, through 
which runs a {tream of cold water. A man placed at the entrance of the aqueduct re- 
ceives the wool, and throws it in; while five men, who ftand by the fide below the firft 
man, prefs and rub it with their feet as it paffes, and forward it from one to the other. 
Still lower down are other workmen who {top it in its paflage, and throwit on a ftone 
flope, where it drains, while the water runs off into a gutter contrived below the flope. 
A net, placed at the extremity of the aqueduct, retains the locks which flip from them, 
and might be carried away by the rapidity of the current. 

‘When the wool is well drained, it is fpread upon the declivity of the meadows which 
we have before mentioned, and four fine funny days are fcarcely fufficient to dry it 
thoroughly. ‘When it is quite dry it is put into bags to be carried away. Initial letters 
upon the bags indica‘e the fort of wool contained in each; and, befides thefe, there is 
a inark which diftinguilt.es the flock by which it was furnifhed ; in this condition it is ex- 
ported, in this flate travecfes the country, fo that on feeing thofe bales pafs by, their 
quality and the place they came from are eafily recognized. 

Not far diftant poflibly is the time, when the roads of France will be covered, 
with this precious article, and their ports ferve but .as entrepdts for the furplus, not 
wanted for its own confumption. Let not Spain behold with an eye of envy this pofh- 
ble fuccefs. Let not her allies appear tu her as dangerous rivals. Should they even 
eventually bear away from her children the exclufive poffeffion of this advantage, does 
fhe not poffefs undividedly a fufficiency of others? ‘The field for human indultry is fo 
wide, fo various its refources, that all nations may cuttivate it, without rivalry, or injury 
to each other. Oftentimes in order to prevent grand quarrels, as to avoid law {uits 
between individuals, the whole that is wanting is reafon, and a clear underftanding of 
each other. | a 
Jn the mean time | learn from very recent intelligence, that at the period of the con- 
clufion of peace, there were in the ports of Spain 16,0co bales of wool, whofe ex. 
portation had been fufpended by the war; and that fince the peace was figned, our ma- 
nufacturers of Sedan, of Louviers, of Elbgaiat agg even fome houfes at Paris, and Or- 
leans, have expedited orders for Spanifh wf Put to much {maller amount than before 
the war. We fhould be aftonifhed at our Miifiufacurers having occafion to order even 
thele, after the rich prizes of this merchandize made by our cruizers; were it not 
known that they were carried for fale to Amfterdam. nt 
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Cuap. V.—Rofideice of St. Idefonfo— Etiquette of the Court. —Titles.— Dignitics.— 
Grandées.—Order of Kuighthocd, 


I SHALL now leave Segovia, its wool, and its environs, and conduct my reader to 
the caltle of St. Iidefonfo, which is only two leagues from it. The high mountains 
which command it are feen ata great diftance, and fearcely has the traveiler quitted 
Segovia before he difcovers the caftle itfelf. Its environs by no means announce the 
rcfidence of a great court. ‘The country is barren, and a few wretched hamlets, at 
trvall dillances, ave feattered about the moft arid country that can be conceived ; yet 
what better could be expected in this part of Old Caftile, furrounded by barren moun- 
tains, and without roads, canals, or navigable rivers? What, however, has principally 
tended to the devaftation of this diftria is the numerous herds of deer which live here 
mn peace, and never have their repofe’ dilturbed but by the King and his family, who 
pals there about two months in the year. Scarcely had Charles IV. afcended the throne 
before (in {pire of his hereditary tafte for this amufement) he began to make regula. 
tions for the gradual deftruGion of thefe animals, and haftened the execution thereof 
by giving himfelf the example. 

The country, however, becomes more beautiful as we approach St. Ildefonfo; a 
number of nvulets meander through the frefh verdure, and the deer wander in herds in 
the copfes, cr bound upon the hills in a fecurity which could not be expeéted in thefe 
timid animals ; the tops of a few handfome houfes appear above the green oaks ; and 
the group, formed by the caftle and the adjoining edifices, crowned by mountains, fome 
naked, others covered to their fummits with trees and fhrubs, prefent a very pleafing 
profpect. At length we arrive at the gate fronting the royal refidence, which is fepa- 
rated from it by a fpacious court in form of a glacis. 

The whole has an imperfeét refembiance to Verfailles. One at firft imagines that 
Phiip V., who built Se. Hdetonfo, wifhed to have abcut his perfon fuch objects as might 
recall to his recollection the abode fo dear to him in his early youth. He feems to have 
had the fame intention in eflablifhing his military houfhold. 

Of the old guards of the Kings of Spain there remains but one company of halbar- 
diers, which may be compared to that of the hundred Swifs. Philip V. eftablithed three 
companies of body guards, each of two hundred men, modelled, with refpe@ to form 
and cloathing, after thefe of the French court. ‘Yo thefe three bodies the King has 
joined a fourth, called the ./merican company. ‘Two regiments, which guard the exte- 
rior of the cafile, that of the Spanith guards, and the regiment of Walloons, are alfo 
perfect copies of our regiments of Trench and Swifs guards. A company is detached 
from each of them to do duty wherever the court refides. 

‘The command of each of thefe fix military corps which form the interior and exte- 
rior guard of the Kiugs of Spain, is given to the moft diftinguifhed perfons of the nation. 
‘The commander of the halbardiers is always a grandee of Spain. The captain of the 
Spanifh company of body guards is one of the moft illuftrious families. A licute- 
nant-gengral .has been placed at th¢@hegg,of the new American company. That 
of the Italian company. is generally an Jtalfjehobleman, and the captain of the F lemifh — 
corps ts either #noble Flenting, or fome f{tranger related by his family to Flanders. The . 
‘The fame rule is Ubferved with ‘refpeet to the Walloons. ‘The captain of the Spanifh 

VoL. V. XX * guards 
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‘Offuna holds that {tation at prefent *. 
The proofs of the predilection which Philip V. had for the refidence of St. Udefonfo 


have furvived him. His remains are depofited in a chapel within the caftle. I vifited 
this maufpleum more than once, which has fomething awful in its fimplicity. 

The appearance of the tomb which contains an illuftrious perfon, always excites fe- 
rious refle€tion. What then muft be the impreffion made by that of a prince, whofe 
reign holds fo diftinguifhed a place in modern hiftory, and forms the epocha of the laft 
exploits of Louis XIV., and of his greateft difafters; of a prince for whofe interefts 
Europe was agitated by three wars within lefs than half a century, and to whom the con- 
queft of the greateft monarchy in the world was not the accomitant of happinéfs; but 
proved in the gloomy melancholy which obfcured the laft years of his life, that the moft 
brilliant fuccefles of ambition are ever followed by fatiety and uneafinels. 

More pleafing are the thoughts one cherifhes in the enchanting abode which Philip V. 
prepared for himfelf in the midft of fequeftered woods, furrounded by fteep mountains. 
‘There is nathing magnificent in the palace, particularly in its exterior. ‘lhe front on 
the fide of the garden is of the Corinthian order, and not deftitute of majefty. Here 
are the King’s apartments, which look upon a parterre furrounded with vafes and marble 
ftatues, and a cafcade which, for the richnefs of its decorations, the purity and clearnefs 
of its waters, may be compared with the fineft of the kind. Philip V was in this refpedt 
much better ferved by nature than his father. From the mountains which fhade the 
palace defcend feveral rivulets, which fupply the numerous fountains, and diffufe life 
and verdure through thefe magnificent gardens. They are on the infide a league in 
circumference. The inequality of the ground affords every moment new points of 
view. The principal alleys anfwer to different fummits of neighbouring mountains ; 
and one in particular produces the moft agreeable effeét. It is terin:nated at one end 
by the grand'front of the palace. From this point are feen at one view five fountains, 
ornamented with elegant groups, saa into an amphitheatre, above which appear the 
fummits of lofty mountains. The moft elevated gf thefe groups is that of Andromeda 
faftened to a rock. When feen at a fhort diftance it is fomewhat defective, the rock 
appearing too diminutive by the fide of the moniter which threatens Andromeda and 
Perfeus, by whom it is attacked ; but the whole contributes to the beauty of the view. 
The moft remarkable indifputably of the five groups is that of Neptune. Genius pre~ 
fided both at the compofition and in the choice of its fituation; the god of the ocean 
appears ereét, furrounded by his marine court. His attitude, his threatening counte- 
rfance, and the manner of holding his trident, announce that he has juft impofed filence 
on the mutinous waves ; and the calm which reigns in the bafon, defended from every 
wind by the triple wall of verdure by which it is furrounded, feem to indicate that he 

s not iffued his commands in-vain. How oft have I feated myfelf, with Virgil in my 

d, Lee fhade of the verdant foliage, befide the filent water, reflecting on his famous 

uos Lge ! ‘a | 

Thee are ote fountains worthy of the attention of the curious ; fuch as that of Latona, 
where the litipid theaves, perpendicularly, and in evéry direction, fall from the hoarfe 


® It ishe who im 1799 paffed feveral months at Parjs with@l his family, and who gave a fpecimenof tte 
famptuofity of the eve of Spaio of the firk ordetyapad at the fame time of the fimplicity of their cere- 
monics, their affa nnd in thort of every thing whith tempers in them the {plendour of s great fortune 
with a great name, sevenve of. M, le Duc D’Ouus is neatly 3,000,000 of franks, hy 
; ) | oats 


guards ig always chofen from the mroft diftinguifhed grandees of Spain, The Duke 
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‘throats of the Lycian peafants, half transformed into frogs, and {pouting them forth jn 
fuch abundanoe, that the ftatue of the goddefs difappears under the wide mantle of liquid 
ioryftal; that alfo of Diana in the bath, furraunded by her nymphs; in the twinkling of 
an‘ ¢ye.all the chafte court is hid beneath the waters; the fpéctator imagines he hears 
‘the whiftling of aquatic birds, and the roaring of lions fromthe place whence this mo- 
mentary deluge efcapes by a hundred channels. The fountain of Fame is formed by a 
fingle yet.d’eau, which rifes a hundred and thirty feet, exhibits to feveral leagues around 
Ae triumph of art over nature, and falls at length in a gentle fhower upon the aftonithed 

fpectators, | 2 a 
_ There are fome fituations in the gardens of St. Ildefonfo, whence the eye may collec- 
tively diftinguith the greater part of thefe fountains. The traveller who wifhes to charm 
all his fenfes at once, muft take his ftation on the high flat in front of the King’s apart- 
ment. In the thick part of the foliage are contrived two large arbours, through the 
windows cut in which are feen twenty cryftal columns rifing into the air to the height of 
the furrofinding trees, mixing their refplendent whitenefs with the verdure of the foliage: 
uniting their confufed noife to the ruftling of the branches, and refrefhing and embalm- 
ing the air. Afcending towards the grand refervoir of thefe abundant and limpid wa- 
ters, after having traverfed a fuperb parterre, and climbing for fome time, you reach a 
long and even alley, which occupies all the upper part of the gardens. In the middle 
of this alley, turning towards the caftle, q vaft horizon appears as far as the eye can 
reach. The immenfe gardens, through which you have pafled, become narrower to 
the eye; the alleys, fountains, and parterres all difappear ; you fee but one road be- 
fore you, which in the form of a veffel, upon the prow of which you feem to ftand, has 
its {tern on the top of the palace. Afterward, on turning, you have a view of a little | 
lake behind you, of which the irregular borders do not, like what we call our Englith 
gardens, merely mimic the captivating irregularities of nature. Nature herfelf has 
traced them. Thealley from which you enjoy this profpeé is united at each end to the 
curve which furrounds the refervoir. The waters, which ftream in abundance from 
the fides of the woody mountain in front, thefe waters, whofe diftant murmurs alone . 
difturb the quiet of the fcene, meet in this refervoir, and thence defcend by a thoufand 
invifible tubes to other refervoirs, whence they are fpouted in columns, fheaves, or ar- 
cades upon the ete?) foil which they refrefhen. ‘The image of the tufted woods 
which furround it is reflected from the unmoved furface of the lake, as is alfo that of 
fome fimple and rural houfes under their fhade, thrown, as by accident, into this delight- 
ful piture. The ftreams which feed this principal refervoir formerly loft themfelves 
in the valleys, without affording either profit or pleafure to any one. At the call of 
art they have become both agreeable and ufeful. After climbing the pyramidal moun- 
tain where their fource is concealed, you reach the wall of the garden which was hid by 
the thicknefs. of foliage. Nothing in fact ought here to {trike the mind with ideas of 
exclufive. property. _ Streams, woods, the majeftic folitude of mountains, thefe are blel- 
fings which man enjoys in common. The rivulets which efcape from the grand refer- 

voir ferve by little channels, fome vifible, others running under ground, to water all the 

plante of the garden. In their courfe, in one place they moiften haftily the roots of the 
trees, in others they crofs an alley to nourifh more flowly the plants of a akigate 

From the bafon of Andromeda they run between two rows of trees in a hollow and 

fombre channel, the too fudden inclination of which is taken off by cafcades and wind. 
ings. ‘ At.length, after difleCting the garden in every direction, after playing among(t 

the gods and nyitiphs, anid ‘moiftening the throats of the fwans, tritons, and lions, they 

fink under ground, ard enter the bofom of the neighbouring meadows. | th 
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The tafk were endlefs to enumerate all the ftatues, groups, and fountains which de- 
corate the gardens of St. Ildefonfo. I fhall be content with noticing that, a very few 
pieces excepted, all the feulpture is the work of French artifts of a fecondary rank, fuch 
as Fermin Thierry, whom Louis X1V. fent to his grandfon, and their pupils, who are 
fomewhat their inferiors; they have difplayed more magnificence than tafte in the 
fquare of the eight allies, Placa de las ocho calles. Tight alleys anfwer, each at one ex- 
tremity, fo this centre ; the other terminating in one of the fountains, difperfed through 
the gardens, Plats of verdure fill up the intervals between the alleys, and each has an 
atar under a portico of white marble by the fide of a bafon facred to fome god or god- 
Gels. Thefe eight altars, placed at equal diftances, are decorated with feveral sets.’ eau, 
particularly by two which rife perpendicularly on each fide of théir divinities, and have 
a ridiculous refemblance to the wax-lights of a chriftian altar. This cold regularity. 
difpleafed Philip V., who a little before his death, when vifiting the gardens, made fome 
fevere reproaches to the inventor upon the fubject. Philip had not the pleafure of coni- 
pletely enjoying what he had created ; death furprifed him in 1746, when the works he 
had begun were but half finifhed. 

This undertaking was the moft expenfive one of his reign. The finances of Spain, fo 
deranged under the princes of the Houfe of Auftria, thanks to the wife calculations of 
Orry, tothe fubfidies of France, and ftill more to the courageous efforts of the faithful 
Caftilians, would have been fufficient for three long and ruinous wars, and for all the 
operations of a monarchy which Philip V. had conquered and formed ancw, as well as 
to have refifted the fhocks of ambition and political intrigue; but they funk beneath 
the expenfive efforts of magnificence. Sovereigns of every flate, learn from this exe 
ample, that your glory, your difafters even, are fometimes lefs dear and burtheniome to 
your fubjects than your pleafures! ‘Will it be credited (it has however been precilely 
afcertained) that Philip V. expended forty-five millions of piaftres in the conitruction 
of the caftle and gardens of St. Idefonfo; and that this is the exa&t amount of the fum 

in which he was indebted at the time of his death. 

This enormous expence will appear credible when it is known that the fituation of 
the royal palace was at the beginning of this century the floping top of a pile of rocks ; 
that it was neceffary to dig and hew out the flones, and in feveral places to-level the 
rock ; tocut out of its fides a paflage for a hundred different canals ; to carry vegeta- 
tive earth to every place in which it was intended to fubftitute cultivation for fteriliry ; 
and to mine, in order to clear a paflage to the roots of the numerous trees which are 
there planted. So many efforts were crowned with fuccefs. In the orchards, kitchen 
gardens, and parterres there are but few flowers, elpaliers, or “plants which do not 
thrive; but the trees naturally of a. lofty growth, and which confequently mut ftrike 
their roots decp into the carth, already prove the infufficiency of art when it attempts to 
ftrvecle again{t nature. Many of them languifh with withered trunks, and with diffi. 
culty keep hie in their almott naked branches. Every year it is necediary to callin the 
aid of gunpowder to make new beds for thofe which are to fupply their place; and none 
of them are covered with that tufted foliage which belongs only to thole that grow in a 
natural foil. In a word, there are in the groves of St. Ildefonfo, marble ftatues, bafons, 
cafeades, limpid waters, verdure and delightful profpects, every thing but that which 
would be more charming than all the refi, thick fhades. : . agai 

After the death of Philip V. the caftle of St. Ildefoufo was entirely abandoned by the 
court of Spain. His fecond. wife, Mabel Farnefe, was the only one who refided theres 
and during the reign of Ferdinand VI, the fon of Philip’s firft wife, led there a, mol 
retired and private life, without ever going out of the apartments of the callle, at. leat 

| without 
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without once exceeding the boundaries of the gardens. This fingularity 1 have had 
attefted by masy who accompanied her in her retreat. She divided her time in the. 
moft ftrange manner, fitting up always the whole night long, dead as it were to the 
world, and to the light of day. She feemed occupied with nothing but her bodily 
and ghoftly health, when her fon Charles II., then King of Naples, coming to the 
throne in 1759, upon the death of Ferdinand VI., that ambition which did but flumber 
in her began to fhew itfelf anew. She again appeared at court. and there exerciled 
for the remainder of her life as much influence as in the reign of Philip V., the weakett 
of monarchs and of hufbands. Charles il. inherited the talte of his father for St. [de- 
fonfo. Throughout his reign the court came hither annually during the heat of the 
dog days. It arrived towards the end of July, and returned at the beginning of O¢to- 
ber. ‘Lhe fituation of St. Ildefonfo, upon the declivity of the mountains which feparate 
the two Caftiles, and fronting a vaft plain where there is no obftacle to the paflage of 
the north wind, renders this abode delightful in the fummer months. ‘The mornings 
and evenings of the hotteft days are agreeably cool, and the tops of the mountains are 
covered with fnow during a major part of the year. Yet as this palace Is upwards of 
twenty leagues from Madrid, and half of the road which leads to it (that which begins 
at Guadarrama) crotles the broad tops of mountains, frequently very [tecp, it is much. 
more agreeable to the lovers of the chace and folitude than to others. ‘The reigning 
queen, when princefs of Allurias, had an averfion for this place, which fhe manifefted 
upon ail occafions. Charles TV. coming to the throne in 17809, it was imagined St. Ilde- 
fonfo would be entirely abandoned. In effect, the firft fummers pafled over without 
the court’s vifiting it, the King being fatished with fhort excurfions to it. By degrees 
this repugnance diminifhed. ‘The happy temperature of St. Ildefonfo has enforced its 
rights, and the expeditions to this place take place at their ufual periods. On my firft 
appearance, in September 1775, the court was here; and here it was that I faw it for 
the laft time in the month of Auguft 1792; events which rapidly fucceeded each other 
after that period, preventing my attendance there up to the time of my departure, which 
was the fignal for hoftilitics between the two powers. Never was this refidence more 
brilliant than on the occafion of the vifit of the two French princes, the Count d’ Artois 
and the Duke de Bourbon, to Charles Hf. in 1782, on their way to be prefent at the 
fiege of Gibraltar. Since the beginning of the reign of the Houfe of Bourbon in Spain, 
this was the firft interview of this defcription. Lhe old monarch, who always had a. 
great portion of natural afectton, difplayed upon the occafion as much kindnefs as mag+ 
nificence, fhewing a folicitude and delicacy upon account of thefe two relations, which 
1 was difficult to reconcile with his fimple manners. ‘The Comte d’ Artois and all his 
fuite had apartments in the palace. ‘The whole houle was at his fervice. Efpecial care 
was taken that his near attendants in their drels, their manners, and language, fhould 
retrace ag much as poflib'e the image of his father’s court, ‘Thofe attentions had no 
other limits than what were prefcribed by the propricty of not overwhelming him with 
ceremonies, and leaving him in perfect freedom. Charles HL. lived a very regular lite, 
all his hours were appropriated. Hunting, fifhing, prayer, labour in the cabinet, every 
thing was continued as before. “The Duke de Bourbon, who went by the name of 
Dammartin, was treated with lefs form, but not with lefs affection. Young and ftran- 
gers to the etiquette of the Spanifh court, the two princes felt the want of a governor, 
and fubmitted themfelves to the care of the Count of Montmorin, the French ambaffador 
at that time. He was my patron. He perifhed by the han-'s of cannibals amid the 
ftorms of the revolution. Party fpirit afcribed wrong conduct to him; for me, I know 
beft his misfortunes, and far be from mie the fear of acknowledging his ee and 
: rendering 
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rendering him that tribute of juftice and gratitude which I paid him in his réfperity. 
_ His adverfity but more enhances my obligations. ‘ fhall' therefore obferve, that during 
the fix years of his embafly we proved in him what the Spaniards were difpofed to 
_ doubt, that Frenchmen may poffefs gravity without pedantry, wifdom without fternnefs, 
‘dignity without aflumption, and prudence without timidity. I fhould add, that, re- 
_ ceived by the ‘King with all that refpeéthe was entitled to, he acqnired the confidence 
of the miniftry, the friendthip of the grandees, and the efteem of the whole nation; and 
notwith{tanding the refervednefs of his manners, I know none who pofleffed his intimacy 
“but what were highly prepoffeffed in his favour. There is no ‘court in Burne wns 
‘the perfons of ambafladors are more generally known. During the'reign of Charles ITI. 
they were even fubje@ to an affiduous attendance which was fatiguing, particularly the 
_ family ambafladors. They almoft all accompanied the court to St. Ildefonfo, the Efcu- 
rial, and Aranjuez, and regularly attended the table of the King and his family. They 
had daily a private audience of His Majefty, both before and after dinner, and the reft 
‘of the foreign minifters as well as them were admitted for a fhort time into the cabinet. 
‘They now make their appearance at court no more than twice ina week. Charles IV., 
{till more fimple in manners than his father, has done away with fuperfluous ceremony, 
~ although in his private life he maintains the fame uniformity and regularity. He is as 
partial to fhooting as Charles II. ; but his partiality has been rendered of much lefs 
Injury to the neighbourhood of his refidences. He has a tafte for the fine arts, and 
‘agriculture, as we fhall notice on fpeaking of Aranjuez, for athletic exercifes, to which 
his {trength and robuft conftitution are peculiarly adapted, and for mufic, which he as 
well as the Queen, enjoys in very circumfcribed parties, every evening after returning 
from fhooting, and being clofeted with one of his minifiers; for nothing is fo rare, 
even at the court of the reigning family, as public rejoicings and noify pleafure. 

This court, fo much retired, fo regular in its deportment, is very far from being de- ~ 
‘ficient either in etiquette or magnificence. Charles III., a widower from 1761, al- 
ways dined in public by himfelf, {urrounded by his officers. The reigning monarch 
dines with the Queen. Each has behind their chair the grand matter of the houfhold, 
“the chief almoner, the captain of the guards on duty, and an exempt of the guards. They 
are waited upon by two gentlemen of the prefence, who are grandees of Spain, one of 
whom feryes the difhes, and the other hands the wine, kneeling on one knee. The 
fame ceremony is ufed by the ladies of the palace to the Queen, and to the infants and 
infantas by titled perfons in their fervice. The philofopher may fmile at this vilifying 
homage, but it does not belong exclufively to Spain. It is well known the fame forms 
are made ufe of towards the fovereigns of London and Vienna, and to their families, 
‘where the power of the monarch in many is er is limited. This homage, however, 
is more particularly difplayed on gala-days. Thefe are of two kinds, the greater and 
‘Ieffer galas. In the time of Charles III. there were ten of the firft defcription every 
year, to celebrate the cohere of the King, the Prince and Princefs of Afturias, 

aples, the one as fon, the other as daughter-in-law of 


‘and of the King and Queen of 
the King. There are now ye fix ; four for the King and Queen, and two for the 
Prince of Afturias ; the other lefler or demi-galas, are in honour of the other princes . 
and princefles of the royal family, and at prefent are twenty-two in number. Thefe 
require but little more attention to drefs than ordinary ; but. at the rae phlas, the 
reateft pomp is difplayed by all except the hero of the day, in which, however, tafte 
abe not always prefide.’ Every ig in the fervice of the court, from the grand. 
matter to thole who hold the moft inconfiderable employments, -have-a uniform fuit- 
able to their places, and which they wear on thefe occafions, on which account ‘thefe 
; : are 
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are called galas con uniforme. In the morning of thefe great days, all thofe who have 
any connexion with the court, whether by their military fervice, their titles, or civil 
functions, the ecclefiaftics, and always fome monks, pals before the King and the royal 
family, bending one knee and kiffirig the Monarch’s hand. This isa fpecies of loyalty and 
homage, and renewing of the oath of fidelity, which, befides upon gala days, is alfo paid 
to the monarch on returning thanks for any favour, or on taking leave to execute his 
orders any where apart from his refidence. 

Republicans, fhould they not even be philofophers, may be allowed to fmile with . 
pity at thefe grave minutia. They yet are deferving of detail, as they furnifh additional 
means for acquiring a knowledge of the human heart, its pride, and its weaknefs. This 
abafement, which, without being noble, may be looked upon as vilifying, has, however, 
nothing more revolting in it than the ceremonial at which our ancient knights did not 
difdain to kneel, upon receiving the collar; or, than the inveftiture which, in our days, 
1s accompanied by the fame act of fubmiffion. But what is truly fingular, to fay no more 
of it, women of the greateft diftinGtion not only kifs the hand of the Monarch, but that 
of all his children, whatever may be their age or fex, and the moft charming duchefs 
proftrates herfelf before the younge(t infant even when at the breaft, and preffes, with 
her lips, the little hand which mechanically receives or refufes the premature homage. 
Thus is the fair-fex deftined to meet every where with infult; denied in France the pri- 
vilege of citizenfhip, it has no fhare in the honours of freedom. In Spain, it is admit- 
ted to the honours appertaining to flavery. 1 hall, however, obferve in behalf of Spanith 
etiquette, that it favours the delicacy of the fair fex. Men kifs hands in public, but the 
ladies only in the inner apartments. None but the ladies who have employment in the 
palace, kifs the hands of all the royal family. The others, who are received at court, 
pay this homage to no one but the Queen and the Princefs of Afturias. ‘This clafs is 
compofed of all the female grandees of Spain, and ladies of title; which denomination 
mult not be underltood in the fenfe affixed to it in France. It here becomes neceflary 
to treat of the dignities and titles of the court of Spain *. 

Princes of the blood, as we called them, have not hitherto been diftinguifhed as fuch 
at this court. Nextto the Infants and Infantas of Spain, and the fons, grandfons, and 
nephews of the Sovereign, immediately come the grandees; and the Dukes of Me- 
dina Celi, the immediate and legitimate defcendants of the Infants of La Cerda, and 
confequently of royal origin, are only grandees of Spain. Thefe are divided into three 
clafles, differing from each other by fuch trifling diftinGtions as are {carely worth notice. 
All the grandees of Spain, of whatever clafs they may be, are covered in prefence of the 
King, and have the title of Excellence ; when they pafs the guard-room, a perfon in 
waiting ftamps on the ground, in order to give notice to the centinel to port arms; in 

_thefe are comprehended ail their prerogatives. Beyond this, they have no honorary dif- 
tingtion pertaining to their title. They do not form a body, as formerly the dukes and 
peers of France. It feems as though the Kings of Spain, unable to deprive this order of 
its hereditary dignity, were defirous, in revenge, of keeping them in entire dependance, 


* Certain rigid republicans have looked upon, at leaft as fuperfluous, the preceding and following details. 
1 readily grant their philofophy the right of a {mile of contempt, but it is not for them alone I write; to 
fome of my readers they may be interefting . thoit would be the works that thould contain thofe things only 
with which every body would be pleafed ; the moft famous books cannot boatt fo much. Of what value 
to merchants are the philofophical declamations of Raynal, which, however, in great meafure, made his for« 
tune? Of what vilie to fprigs o! fafiion the calculations with which his work je replete? In the immor- 
tal works of Montefquieu, deep thinkers look upoa his epigrammatic fallics as fuperfluous 5 whereas the ladies 
aud their beaux willingly difpenfe with his leacned differtation on the efablifhment of the Franks in 
G ' 
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and fubjeét to their caprice for any additional luftre. There is no place-which is ex- 
clufively attached to their rank, if we except that of grand mater that of grand 
equerry, and that of Sfumiller @ de corps, which has fome relation with the place of grand 
chamberlain, and the commiffion of capiain of halberdiers; and thele places, as well 
as all the others, are conferred folcly at the King’s pleafure ; but there are feveral others 
which infallibly lead to the rank of prandee. 

‘Che band of gentlemen of the chamber on er is for the moft part compofed of 
grandees ; but there are allo fome perfons of quality, who, without the former rank, 
obtain this dixnity. It is true, none of the latter are employed immediately about the 
perfon of the oe or the hew to the crown, and the Queen and the Priacefs of 
Afturias are ferved by none but grandecs. 

The Queen has other females of a lefs Hluftrious rank for her internal fervice ; thefe 
are ladies of dillinguifhed families, which, under the name of Carmeriftos, act nearly in 
the character of chamber-mairs. 

As tothe grandees of either icx attached to the King’s perfon, they are taken indif- 
tingly from either of the three claffes; there are fome whole extraction is from the 

yroit ancient and illuftrious fami ies, ‘and who belong to the two latter orders, but 
who do not efteem themfelves inferior upon that account. Dhilip V., who conferred 

many titles of grandee, created not one of either of the fecond or third clals. Hecon- 
tended for a long time for the crown, as well again{t internal as external enemies; and, 
when he came into poffeflion, he looked upon the favours he had to diftribute as actual 
rewards for very fignal lervices, either of a political or military nature; and, doubtlefs, 
thought he ought to proportion his gratitude to *he importance of the fervices rendered ; 
or, poflibly, the hauphtinefs which he brought with him from Verfailles to Madrid, 
made him fancy, that thofe who had had the honour of being ferviceable to him, had a. 
right to fiep at once into tac moft illuftrious rank. Whatever were his motives, Ferdi- 
nand VI. imitated his example; but Charles HP. has revived a dilliuction almoft imagi- 
nary, which was falling into oblivion ; ; and, in the Jaft promotions, created feveral 
grandees of the fecond clafs. 

They do not all enjoy the privilege of being covered in the royal prefence, except 
when they are received for the firlt time, and when they accompany His Majefty at any 
ceremony. ‘This honour does not, however, belong to them exciufively ; they enjoy it 
in common with the nuncio, the family, ainbafladors, and fome generals of orders, who 
have the title .f Excellence as well, and as long as their dignity continues are by thefe 
two circumf{tances affimilated to the real grandees. ‘Thus, there is not one fingle in- 
vention of human vanity which cowled humility difdains to fanctify by its adoption. 

There are fome titles of grandee that become extinét at the death of the poffeffor, 
and fome obtain that honour for themfclves and their defcendants only. Vhefe bear 
the title of Fxcellence, but are not covered in prefence of the King. A more marked 
diftintion in the different claffes of grandee, and which is not founded upon law, but 
more imperious cultom, is that which the grandees of ancient families eftablifh between 
themfclves and thofe of more modern or lefs iluftrious extraction. The firtt f peak to 
each other in the fingular number on all occafions, and whatever may be the difference 
in their ages, or the places they hold. 1 have more than once heard fuch young gran. 
dees, who  fcarcely had the rank of colonel, {peak in this apparently familiar manner to 
the minifter of war, who, at the time, happened to be a grandee of Spain. Had he been 
of lefs illuftrious extraction, they would have given him refpectfully the tile of “your | 
Excellency.” ‘They thou and thee’d him, becaufe by birth. he, was ona level, with, pene 
felves. And an additional proof of that trivial axiom, extremes meet. A ftrong sveriaa.: 
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to every fort of diftin@ion, and a defire of equalizing every thing, eaufed the French to 
adopt the fame habit during the Revolution. In Spain, among the chief grandees, it 
has become the moft fubtile diftinétion that pride can fuggeft. ‘They have placed it in 
the fummit of the pyramid of nobility. But thefe great privileged perfons are not pro- 
digal of this honourable familiarity. In converfation, in epiftolary correfpondence with 
the preat, whom they do not deem their equals, they ceremonioufly give and receive the 
title of excellency. New grandees of Spain folicit, as a favour, the honour of being thou 
and thee’d, and fhould they at laft obtain it, confider it as a triumph; the new grandees 
folicit the honour of {peaking to each other in the fingular number, as they would do the 
favour of the fovercign. 

In the courfe of my firft refidence in Spain, I faw a ftriking example of this. The 

old Duke of Lofada, who was then fwmiller de corps, and who, perhaps, was the only 
real friend of which Charles III. could boaft, had accompanied him in his youth, when 
he left Madrid to take poffeffion of the dutchy of Parma, and afterwards of the kingdom 
of Naples. His extraction was from the inferior nobility. In time, he was loaded with 
dignities, and made a grandee. Coming back again to Madrid with the fame prince, 
on his acceffion to the throne of Spain, it was with great difficulty, notwithftanding the 
favour he enjoyed, that he, at length, attaifed the diftinGtion of being fpoke to in the 
fingular number by the individuals of the ancient race. The King himfelf, in order to 
procure his initiation to this privilege, interpofing in his behalf, not by ufing his autho- 
rity, for that would have been ineffectual, but by entreaty and folicitation. On other 
occafions, this familiarity is fometimes fpontancoufly granted by the moft diftinguifhed 
grandecs to branches of fome illuftrious houfes, who have not yet obtained the title, and 
who, thinking they have well-founded pretenfions to fuch an honour, are diftinguithed by. 
the name of cafas aggraviadas, —injured familics. On the other hand, the fovereion and 
his family treat all their fubjeéts, who are about their perfons, or approach them, with 
familiarity ; this is at once a teftimony of benevolence and fuperiority. All diftinétion 
is loft before them ; and all Spaniards of whatfoever clafs, flation, age, or fex, whether 
grandees, magiftrates, prelates, or married women, young or old, are indifcriminately 
addreffed im the fingular number ; and would anticipate dilgrace if, in addreffing them, 
the royal family fhould decorate them with thofe honorary titles, of which otherwife 
they are fo jealous. | | 

~ The title of grandee, when htreditary, is fo in both males and females, unlefs the pa» 
tent formally expreffes the contrary. There are many houfes in Spain that, by mars 
riaces with heireffes to this title, have ten or twelve Aats ; which is the vulgar term to 
denote the dignity of grandee of Spain. But the head of thefe houfes has not the 
power of diftributing the hats among his children. The right of primogeniture is eftab. 
lifhed. ‘There are but few families, in which the fecond fon has a title and a grandeefhip. 
in his own right. All the eldeft fons of grandees receive by anticipation, the title of 
excellence, but not their brothers ; they fimply bear the name of their family, preceded 
by that they reccived in baptifm, much in the fame manner as in England, where the. 
brother of Lord Chatham is called William Pitt; the brother of Lord Holland, Charles 
Fox. 3 | | 
This diftin@tion mutt not be lof fight of by a ftranger, who does not with to be de 
ceived by the vain words count and marquis. There are many grandees of Spain whe 
have no other title. ‘There is no mark of extraordinary diftinétion in that of duke. Ie. 
is given according to the pleafure of the fovereign, when he cénfers the title of grandee, 
even'to the fecond clafs, of which there are recent examples ; the patent alone is a little 
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The title of Prince belonged hitherto exclufively to the heir of the monarchy. All 
thofe who were decorated therewith at the court of Spain were foreigners. ‘The Duke 
de la Alcudia, who, on account of the fignature of the treaty of peace between France'and 
Spain, was called E] Principe de la Pas, is the firftinftance of a King of Spain granting that 
title. . Is it the importance of the fervice rendered to his country upon this oceafion, which 
earned him this exception ? or, is favour, when at its height, always fecure of it in {pite 
of laws and cullom? | 

Formerly there was a fort of hierarchy inthe order of tithed nobility. The Barons 
(which are not to be confounded with the ancient Varrones.) which were met with, and 
are {till found in Arragon, were of the loweft clafs; to thele tueceeded Mycounts 5 then 

Tounts and laft and chief were Marguifes. Formerly it was reguifite to be a Vi/cowit 
before a perfon could becomea Marquis, accordiutg to tae order of the titles of Caf- 
tile, But all theic ditin@ions have now been done away with; and fimple pleboians in 
this century, without any intermediary fiep, have been raifed to the rank of Count and 
Marquis. But much is wanung of all thofe being grandecs of Spain who are invelled 
with thefe dignities. Moft of them are no more than what are called ttulos, or filles of 
Caftile. ‘Chefe titles prove not an illuftrious race, but the favour of the lovereign, com- 
monly the reward of fome important fervice. “Che King gencraily grants ta him whom 
he thus honours, the hberty either of applying his title to one of his eftates, or to his 
family name ; fometimes even he adds a denomination which denotes the fervice he 
wifhes to recompenfe. ‘Thus, under Philip V. Admiral Navarro, who commanded the 
Spanifh fquadron at the battle of ‘Toulon, received, gratuitoufly enough, the title of 
Marquis de laVittoria ; he, who in 17§9, efcorted Charles UL from Naples to Barce- 
lpna, that of Marguis del Real Tranfporte; and more recently, during the laft reign, 
the minifter of the Indies took that of Marquis dela Sonora, trou the name of a colony 
in the neighbourhood of the Vermillion Sea, which his zeal and talents had acquired to 
his country by peopling and improving it, and by freeing the whole fettlement from 
the incurfions of the favages; and thus a imagi‘trate named Carvfco received the title of 
Marquis de la Corona, as a recompence tor fervices rendcred the crown in reclainins 
certain property in land, of which it had been unjulily difpoflefled; thus fome 
grandees of Spain add to their titles fuch names as call to mind any glorious or impur- 
tant tranfaction in which they have figured. "Phe Duke de Crillon, following this me- 
thod, after taking the fortrefs of Mahon. preferved the remembrance of it by adding 
that name to his own: and the Prince of the Peace owes, as we have betore mentioned, 
this title to the moft important, and poflibly the moft fortunate circumftance of lis ad- 
miniftration. Thefe titles have fomewhat of grandeur, fomewhat Roman in their ob- 
jet ; and, and if they depend in meafure upon the caprice of fortune, they are much lefs 
dependant on favour than the reft. 

The titles of Caftile give to thofe who bear them, and to their wives, the qualification 
of Lordthip, Vueftra Senoria, by contraction fpoken Ufa. ‘The refutal of this in mat. 
ters of ceremony carries with it a mortification ; but the greater part are too reafonable 
to require, or even fuffer it from their equals, in the. ordinary intercourfe of focicty ; 
though their inferiors beftow this honour upon them very lavifhly. ‘There are every 
where flatterers, as well as perfons who love to be flattered. But thofe who are more 

icularly exact in rendering them their due in this refpe&, are fuch as have a right 
to the title of exceliency in return, and delight in the gratifying diftindction. 

There is a title between this and lordfhip; that a Ufia Illuftrifima (mok illuftrious 
lordthip,) which is given to archbifhops, bifhops, the principal members of the council 
of the Indies, (called Camari/tas,) and to the prefident of the two fupreme tribunals, called 
the Chanceries. | | . 
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The dignity of grandee, -as well as the titles of marquis and count of Caftile are not 
only unaccompanied with any pecuniary advantage, but are not even beftowed gratis. 
Thofe who obtain them, unlefs formally difpenfed from it, pay a duty which has been 
received ever fince the reign of Charles V., known by the appellation of Demi- Annates. 

The grandees pay about twenty-five thoufand livres (1,o40l.) This duty is paid as 
often as the title defceuds, and is more or lefs, according to the greater or lefs diftance 
between him who inherits it, and the perfon from whom tt is derived. Befides the duty 
on taking up the title, the grandees annually pay another under the name of Junzays. 
This is the remains and faint image of the military fervice, which the great vaffals of the 
crown formerly performed, by furnifhing a certain number of fpears. Foreigners, who 
are grandes of Spain, are exempt. ¢ 
_ According to an arrangement mutually agreed to between the courts of Madrid and 
Verfailles, fince the fame family has been in poffeffion of the two thrones, the grandees 
of Spain ranked with the dukes and peers of France. This acknowledgment of equality 
was not obtained without much oppofition on the part of the former. When the quef- 
tion was agitated at the beginning of the reign of Philip V., the duke of Arcos, in the 
name of the grandees, remonttrated again{t it to that monarch in the ftrongeft terms. 
He aflerted, that the grandees could not but be greatly furprifed and offended at finding 
themfelves confidered as ona level with the peers of France. At their own court, faid 
the duke, the grandees fee no one between them and the throne, but the ‘fons of their 
fovereign, whillt the peers of France mult give place, firft to the princes of the blood, 
next to the legitimated: princes, and laftly even to foreign ones, not only to thofe of Italy 
and Germany, but alfo to thofe who, although defcended from royal families, hold 
places in the fervice of the King of France, fuch as the Dukes of Loraine, de Bouillon, 
and others. | 

Qn the oppofite fide, the grandees in Spain conftituted the firft order of fubjeéts 
immediately alter the royal family. He-gave inftances of kings of Spain, and even of 
emperors, who had treated them as equals with the princes of {taly and Germany, and 
proved that the grandees had always enjoyed the fame honours as the princes defcended 
from fovercigns, when they were not royal; that, when the courts of France and Spain 
had named reprefentatives, thofe of France were princes of the blood, and thofe of Spain 
crandees ; without the leaft difference being made in the refpe€&t and honours paid to 
each. From all thefe proofs the duke concluded, that the dinity of grandee of Spain 
corre!ponded with that of the princes of the blood in France, and not with that of the 
peers. | | 

‘Thefe arguments were but ill received by Philip, who had contracted at the court of 
his grandfather a tafte for defpotifm. The anlwer he returned to the duke was, that he 
would do well to go and fignalize his zeal with the army in Flanders, This order was 
obeyed, and the duke, on his return through Paris, was the firlt who defifted from the 
pretenfions of which he had been the advocate. He made the firft vifit to the princes 
of the blood, gave them the title of Highue/s, without receiving the fame, and addreffed 
the dukes and peers by the title of Excellence, without requiring more in return; wus 
the caufe of the grandces was loft for ever. | | 

‘Their number rapidly increafed ; their dignity was granted to feveral foreign. noble- 
men; and, asall things are diminifhed in value by being multiplied, the grandees have 
become accuflomed, by degrees, to fee themfelves confidered as on a level with the 
dukes and peers of France. We are not to fuppofe, however, that the grandees of . 
Spain, who derive their dignity from the reign of Charles V., donot think themfelves 
fuperior to others, as in Germany the princes of angient families efteem themfelves are 
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noble than thofe who were created by Ferdinand Il and his fuceeffors; but this diffe- 
rence, fo flattering to vanity in fecret, vanifhes from’before the eyes of the nation, and 
efpecially from thofe of the fovereign. — 7 ea er 

"'Thefe grandees, poffeffed of high notions of their own dignity, in other refpeéts are 
extremely affable and obliging. They are void of that repulfive pride attributed to shem 
in Europe. Many of them ubftitute a gentlenefs of manners and goodnelfs of heart, 
inftead of that haughty and forbidding dignity, common to the noblemen of other coun- 
tries, Not but that they poffefs, if not a motive, at leaft an excufe for airs of pride, 
in high employments, illuftrious birth, and immenfe fortunes. Indeed with refpeét to 
the latter, they are fuperior to thofe of the moft opulent at the court of France, even 
before the Revolution. | 

Except thofe of the princes of the blood, there were no fortunes at Verfailles to 
be compared to thofe of the Duke of Medina Celi, the Duke of Alba, the Duke 
D’Offuna, the Count Altamira, or the Duke of Infantado. But their appearance fel- 
dom correfponds with their fortune. They do not ruin themfelves as in France, in 
country boxes, entertainments and Englifh gardens, and as to the luxury of fplendid 
furnitures, it is unknown: their pomp is more obfcure, but perhaps not lefs expenfive. 
Numerous fets of mules, rich liveries which are difplayed but three or four times a year, 
and a multitude of fervants, are their principal articles of expence. The management 
of their eftates is alfo very coftly tothem. They have ftewards, treafurers, and various 
officers, like petty fovereigns. Theykeep in their pay, not af the fervants grown old 
in their fervice, but thofe even of their fathers, and the families whence they inherit, 
and even provide for the fubfiftence of their relations. The Duke of Arcos, who died 
in 1780, maintained thus three thoufand perfons. This magnificence which difguifes 
itfelf under the veil of charity, appears to have more than one inconvenience; it en- 
courages idlenefs and caufes wafte and extravagance, which, while dependants are thus 
multiplied, muft efcape the moft careful vigilance. Notwith{tanding all this, there are 
fewer great families ruined in Spain than in moft other countries. The fimplicity of 
their manners, their little tafte for habitual oftentation, and the fcarcity of fumptuous 
entertainments, are great fafeguards of their fortunes. But when defirous of imitating 
the example of thofe of other courts, their fplendour is equal to that of the moft bril- 
liant. This may be judged of by the appearance fome have made in foreign countries 
when the dignity of their nation required a difplay of magnificence. 

They have hitherto indeed but little trod the paths of ambition. At the beginning 
of the prefent century, when divided between the two princes who afpired to the throne, 
their paflions being roufed, they made efforts and difplayed talents, which were not al- 
ways employed in that courfe which fuccefs determined to be the beft, but which proved 
that the latter reigns of the princes of the houfe of Auftria had not benumbed their 
faculties. A kind of fupinenefs, which has continued half a century, has fucceeded 
to this fermentation ; but inthe reign of Charles III. they fhook it off, and proved that 
the moft diftinguifhed fubjedts in a nation are not always the moft ufelefs. ‘They em- 
braced with eagernefs the profeffion of arms, which in fact offered but few temptations, 
and which in Spain is more full of conftraint for courtiers than it was in France. 

At this moment, among eighty lieutenants general which there are, are twenty’ gran. 
dees and General Count de la Union, who after feveral defeats perifhed lorioufly on 
the field of battle, fighting againft us, was one of their order. In the political depart- 
ment they had in the time of Charles III., more than one diftinguithed {tatefman to boa(t 
of, a Count D’ Aranda, yet regretted; Count Fernan Nunez, whom death ravifhed at 
the inftant he was about to retain among us; a Duke de Villahermofa, &. &c. © 
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Some years paft the Duke D’Offuna-‘was nominated ambaffador to the court of Vien- 
na, and the Deke del Pargue to Peterfburg, but did not proceed to their diftinations : 

at’prefent no more than thefe grandees are employed. beyond the frontiers; the Count 

de Campo Alanzo, as ambaffador at Lifbon; the Prince of Caftel Franco at Vienna, 
and the Duke de Trias at‘ London; the firft of- thefe however, has been elevated to the 

grandeefhip but lately, and the fecond is a Neapolitan nobleman *. | 

None are however occupied with any dipfomatic miffion at this inftant, a circumftance 
which has not happened before fince the beginning of the laft century, as up to the 
period of the Revolution Spain was conftantly reprefented at Verfailles bya grandee. _ 

It appears for along time back to have been the fecret pra¢tice of this court never to 
grant fituations to her grandees which might put any great power in their hands, and 
from this practice fhe has {werved only upon very particular occafions. For example it 
has fearcely ever happened that one of thofe American vice-royalties which for pomp, 
homage, and authority, are on a par with real fovereignties for the time, and equal 
by the means whether legal or illegal, of acquiring wealth to the moft lucrative offices 
of the revenue ; it has, I fay, fcarcely ever happened that an appointment of this impor- 
tance has ever been confided to a grandee; either on account of the jealoufy of the mo- 
narch who may dread fo great an accumulation of title in one perfon, ‘or becaufe he would 
fee with regret the abfence of any, whofe prefence added brilliancy to the fplendour of 
his throne. 

The body of the grandees furnifhes at prefent but few members to the church, the 
dignities of which are not, as in many other catholic kingdoms of Europe, engroffed by 
a few individuals of the principal nobility. The only dignity with which any of them 
is at prefent invefted, is that of patriarch of the Indies, who at the court of Spain per- 
forms the functions of grand almoner +. He who holds this place is conftantly in wait. 
ing near the perfon of the fovereign. No other grandees, except thofe in actual fervice, 
are near the monarch ; the remainder have their fixed refidence at Madrid, whence they 
are abfent but for a fhort time to pay their court. A few refide in the capitals of the 
provinces; but I know none who habitually refide on their eftates. 

The dignity of grandce is not diftinguifhed by any exterior infignia. Thofe of its 
order who are gentlemen of the chamber wear a golden key:the fame as the reft. There 
are fix orders of knighthood in Spain, befides the order of Malta; but not one to which 
the grandees have an exclufive right. The moft diftinguifhed is the order of the golden 
fleece, founded by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, and which the court of Vienna 
continues to confer in concurrence with that of Madrid, although the former had re- 
nounced this prerogative, by the treaty which terminated the great quarrel between 
Philip V. and the archduke. ‘The number of knights of the golden fleece is very li- 
mited in Spain. In no other order of Europe has the pride of nobility been more 
{crupulous; it is only lately that this decoration has been granted to fome minilters of | 
{tate who were not of an illuftrious family. : _ 

There are alfo four other military orders, founded at the time of the crufades; and 
fince the time of Ierdinand the Catholic, the king has been grand matter of them all. 
They are thofe of Santiago, Calatrava, Monteza, and Alcantara. The three firlt are 
diftinguifhed by a red ribbon, and the laft by a green one. Thefe four orders have 


* Upto the period of the Revolution, the embafly to France was always filled by a grandee who was genes 
rally admitted. into the order of the Holy Ghott. ea at -. een Spee 
+ The patriarchate of the Indies and grand almonerfhfp of the court has been vefted for fome years in 
Cardinal Sentmanat, adefcendant of that Marquis de Caftel dos Rios ambaffador at the court of Louis. . 
XIYV., at the time of the acrival of the will of Charles 1I., the fir grandee ercated by Philip V. = 
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commanderies, which are conferred by the king, Sant Iago has eighty-feven, the richeft 
of which is reckoned to be worth 200,000 rials a year; Calatrava fifty five, one of 
which js valued at 358,060 rials annually. Montoza has but thirteen and Alcantara 
thirty-feven, the commanderies of the two latter orders are the leaft confiderable of 
the whole. ‘hey were for a long time given to every clafs of perfons, provided they 
could bring the requifite proofs.. Charles HI. recalled them to the fpirit of their firft 
inftitution, and reftricted the grant of them to military men. Upon this an honourable 
diftinction for the reit of the fubje&ts was wanting. ‘This he fupplied in 1771 by creat- 
ing a fifth order, which bears his name, and is dedicated to the conception of the virgin. 
It is compofed of two clafles: that of the great croffes and fimple knights. The great 
crofles wear the great ribband of the order, fky-blue, edged with white. On days of 
ecremony they are clothed in a long mantle of thefe two colours, and wear a collar upon 
which are alternatively diiplayed the arms of Caftile and the king’s cypher. 

The number of the great croffes fhould be limited to fixty, according to the ftatutes 
of the order; it confifts at prefent of cighty-three including the princes of the royal 
family and fome foreigners. When the order was firft eftablifhed the members were 
chofen from among the grandees, except two of the great officers, of the order. A 
fhort time afterwards the king made an exception to this rule, in favour of his marine 
minifler, the marquis of Caftejon. ‘This exception was afterwards extended: though 
the order is ftill confined to the moft eminent perfonages of the kingdom, fuch as the 
minifters and fome general officers, diftinguifhed either by their zeal or fervices. 

The fimple knights were two hundred in number, each enjoying a penfion of four 
thoufand rials about forty podnds). A few years fince the king beltowed this lefler order 
upon fome perfons in France, not included in the twohundred. On their account they 
departed from the ftatu.e which rendered this order incompatible with all others, by 
permitting it to be affociated with the crofs of St. Louis. 

In addition to the orders for men, the queen in 1792 in{tituted one which bears her 
name Maria Luifa in favour of the fair fex; it confifts of fixty ladies, principally 
grandees. In the felection of its firfl members favour alone appears to have pre- 
dominated. 

Proofs of nobility are neceflary to quality for the fnaall order of Charles IIT, as well 
as the four military ones; but trom the facility with which it is obtained one is led to 
dcubt this; although no great ciforts of intrigue are requifite to elude this law; as no- 
bility in moft of the provinces of Spain, is nor difticult to chablifh. And it is fuflicient 
that he who alpircs to this diftinction prove himtelf, and his anceftors, to have lived 
nobly, without having exercifed any of the fmall number of prcfeffions, which law and 


prejudice declare to be vile; he is then reputed a gentleman by defcent; didalgos for 
in Spain nobility by creation is unknown. Some humourifts have obferved, that there 
are whole provinces of which all the inhabitants are gentlemen: nor is this any great 
exaggeration. Philip V. ennobled all the Bilcayans. All the Affurians are believed to 
be defcended from the ancient Goths, who took refuge in the mountains of Aftur's, 
and were never fubjected by the Moors, and are reputed noble on account of this 
honourable origin. = But there cannot be a more glaring abfurdity than to imagine that 
two or three hundred thoufand men who fettled lome centuri.s ago ina fall provinces, 
are all noble in the ftrict meaning of the word. If all men were of the fame height, 
the words giant and dwarr would be obliterated from the diQionary. Nobility Hecelae 
rily fuppofes.a more numerous clafs, who are lefs noble, not, itis trne of ihat defcription, 
condemned in fome placcs by absurd laws to a {pecies of abafement, but obfeure inha- 
bitants inferior fo a {mall m.mber in credit and confideration. Thus, in faét, there are 
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in Bircay and Afturia, as in other parts of Europe, diftinguifhed families, in the opinion 
of the public,, who have made a great figure in the diftri& in which they refide, cither 
by their opulence, or the places they have held ; and wnatever may be the pretenfions 
of obfcure neighbouring families, the ‘former affc¢ct a pre eminence, which thefe ac- 
knowledge by their homage: this, however, prevents: not the latter from cherifhing 
ideas of grandeur, which preferve in their mind a noble pride undoubtedly preferable 
to the chimerical nobility of bloed : fo that if by fome fortunate éirermilance they ob- 
tain fome employment Jefs obfcure than their birth, they confider that they have only 
regained their proper ftation, and are lefs infolent and vain than molt upitarts In other 
countrics. | | | 

I have more than once remarked this diftinguifhing characterific, even in the loweft 
ranks of the Afturians and the Bifcayans. ‘hey have, in their appearance, fomething 
more haughty, and are much lefs humble in their jubmiffion. Vhey are not awed cither 
by tiles or riches. A man in placeis in their eyes a fortunate man, who obtains a prize 
in the royal lottery, in which they all havea ticket, and may win in their turn; and 
this prejudice, ridiculous as it may feem, keeps them on their guard againft meannefs, 
and even againit degrading crimes. ‘This reflection is more or lefs applicable to all the 
other provinees of Spain, where didalgss are more numerous, and ~ here the members 
of the third clafs (pecfuros) are diftinguifhed from them by no humiliating fubjection ; 
fo that nobility here excites lefs envy, and a defire of throwing off its yoke would lefs 
eafily than m other places a&t as an incentive to general infurrection. | 

Notwithf{tanding thofe imperceptible gradations, which in Spain feparate nobility 
from the inferior ranks, the proofs required in certain cafes are clofely examined ; but 
there, as well as im other countries, money and intere{ procure ¢enealogilts who are 
not over feruputous. A reflecion, applicable to cvery nation, may be made with re- 
{pect to the nebibty of Spain, which is, that the lefs a menarch is limited, the more ar- 
bitrary are thefe dduinecuons, and the more irregular the cradations, Defpots, even 
thefy tae all tyrannical, prctcor or neglect their fubjeGs according to their caprices. 
Unltuitca monurchs exercile this kind of influence ina ereater or lels degree ; and 
there avo few ftates in which the fovercien authority is lefs cireumferibed than in Spain. 

Under the ancient form of government it was mere confined; butit has changed by 
Jecroca, and without exciting @immotion. he intermediate ranks fearecly exill in 
nose. The fupreme couicils, pardcularly that of Caflile, which is the chiel, have fre- 
quently tendered remonitrances, where they have apprehended that the meafures of the 
crown would be diattrous, or have deemed them in gppofition to the laws; but all the 
members of the coune:ls are nominated by the king, and may be difplaced at pleafure. 
It is from him alone that they look for advancement in the civil career 3 and as the 
infcription of the royal orders, which relate to their diferent departments, is made in 
their different regiflers without any legal power of avoiding it on their part, being in 
fact a mcre matter of form 5 it docs not appear that they potlefs even that power which. 
was velted in the ancient parliaments of France, of tacitly rehiting the will of the 
jovercign. : 7 | . 


Crap. V.— Remains of the Cortes.—Council of State.—StriGures on- Mr. d? Aranda, 
| Mr. Florida Blanca, and the prefent Minifters—Offices. 


THE Cortes was the only dam which could arreft the progrels of defpotifm. The 
hiftory of Spain fufficiently proves how great an influence this fpecies of {tates general 


had in the moft important affairs of government ;. but for a long time paft, they have- 
not. 
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not been affembled, except for the fake of form ; and the fovereigns, without violence, 
without formally reje€t:ng their intervention, have found means to elude their authority. 
They render them however an homage in mockery, when they promulgate ordinances 
from the throne under the name of pragmatic, the preambles of which ftate that they 
claim the fame refpect as if they had been publifbed in the affembly of the Cortes ; which are 
never convoked except at the accefflion of a new fovereign to the throne, to adminifter 
to him an oath in the name of the nation, and {wear fidelity. On this occafion, letters 
of convocation are fent to all the grandees, to all titled perfons of Caftile, to all the pre. 
lates, and to every city which has a right to fend deputies to the Cortes. ‘The two firlt 
claffes reprefent the nobility ; the prictis, the body of the clergy, and the cities which 
depute one of their magiftrates, reprefent the people. | 

The laft time that the Cortes was affembled was in 1789, at the coronation of the 
reigning fovereign. _Its feflion was continucd for three inonths, the Count de Campo- 
manes ating as prefident, who on this occafion received the title of governor of the 
council of Caftiie, the fun@tions of which office he had exercifed alone for feveral years 
before. ‘The Cortes were compofed of at moft a hundred perfons ; for it is not every 
province of Spain that fends deputies to them. — Gallicia has her own feparatc. ‘That 
part of Old Caftile known by the name of Montanas de Sant Ander, is reprefented by 
the city of Burgos, which difputes the precedency, at the aflembly of the Cortes, with 
Toledo. Navarre, the lordfhip of Bifcay, and Gurpufcoa, have their particular ftates, 
and thefe different provinces take an oath to the new fovereign by means of deputies, 
which for that purpofe they difpatch to court. 

This national aflembly, however unfhapen, and incomplete it be, at one inflant feemed 
to feel its authority, and was onthe point of manifefling it. Already had fome intrepid 
orators prepared themfelves to exprefs their grievances, and to point out the moft into- 
lerable ; (it might have been the fignal of a revolution} ; when the court anticipated the 
intention, as if it forefaw what was about to happen in France; and civilly difiniffed the 
Cortes, who patiently difperfed. : | 

Except thele convocations, of which there have been but three in the prefent century, 
and which only gave room for vain formalities, recollection, and regret, the Cortes of the 
whole kingdom have not been affembled fince 1713, when Phillip V. convoked them to 
give their approbation to the pragmatic fanction, whi changed the order of fucceffion 
to the throne. | 

Itis well known that by a law, of which it would be as difficult perhaps to indicate 
the real origin, as that of our pretended Salic law, women afcended the Spanifh throne 
in cafe of proximity of blood. "PAis mode of fucceffion is known under the defigaation 
of Caftiliare or Cognato, in oppofition to that called Agvato, which excludes females en- 
tirely. Philip V., being defirous of aflimilating in meafure the courfe of fucceflion in 
Spain, with that of the country which gave him birth, in fpite of his predilection for de. 
fpotic refolutions, conceived it would be wife to obtain the confent of the Cortes towards 
fanétioning this refoluticn. He was in pofleflion of great authority; ina twelve years’ 

, war he had effected the jubjugation of his kingdom ; he faw all Spain unequally divided 
between fubjects devoted to him, who could have no motive for refiftance to his will, 
and difcontented fubjects that he had effectually curbed. He relied therefore vpon the 
docility of the Cortes, and was not ditappointed. They acknowledged, and adopted the 
new order of fucceffion, ‘which calls to the throne the male heirs, to the exclufion of the 
female, however near the canfanguinity ; who cannot accede to it, but in cafe of the tcial 
abfence of any male defcendant from the reigning family. ‘There is however fomething 
juore abfojute than the authority of the mo{t defpotic monarchs; I mean public opinion, 
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and the indelible predilection of a people to its antient laws and cuftoms. ‘An attach. 
ment to the old mode of fucceffion fil exifts in the hearts of the greater part of the 
Spanifh nation, ard it is more than probable, if once a queftion were to arife which might 
have to be decided either according to this ancient law, or the pragmatic fanction of 1713, 
it would not be determined in a peaceable manner. Happily for Spain this poffible pofi- 
tion is not likely foon to occur, fince among the fix children of his Majefty there are 
three males. In the time of my firft vifit to Spain, there was a period when this deli- 
cate queftion without being confidered an idle one, was much under difcuffion ; this 
was, when the prefent King, then Prince of Afturias, faw moft of his male children fall 
off in their infancy, and was threatened with having no progeny but what were female. 
In cafe of the realization of this apprelrenfion, the Caftilian order of fucceffion would 
have nominated to the throne the eldeft of the Infantas, while the pragmatic regulation 
of 1713 would have pointed to one of the two brothers of the King, or their male de- 
defcendants, and Europe might again have been enfanguined for the purpole of deciding 
the difpute. ‘ | 

But let us return to the Cortes, and fee what remains of their authority. They are 
ftill confulted, for the fake of form, in certain cafes, when for example it is in agitation 
to grant letters of naturalization toa flranger, but then the members of which they are 
compofed correfpond with each other, without affembling. A faint image of. thet, 
however, remains in an afflembly, which conftantly refides at Madrid, under the name of 
Diputados de los Reynos (deputies of the kingdoms.) At their breaking up in 1714, it 
was regulated, that they fhould be reprefented by a permanent committee, whofe office it 
fhould be to watch over the adminiftration of that part of the taxes, known by the name 
of Millones, and which had been granted in the reign of Philip Il. with the formal con- 
fent of the Cortes, upon certain conditions, which the monarch {wore to obferve, and to 
watch the performance of which the committee of Diputados was appointed. The Cortes 
alfo authorized it to fuperintend the difpofal of the Milloncs. But in the year 1718, 
the Cardinal Alberoni, whofe ardent and imperious mind difdained all reftraint, tranf- 
ferred it to the hands of the fovereign. From that time the committee held no more of 
the ftate revenues than the fmall portion neceffary to pay the falaries and defray the ex- 
pences of the members. Thefe are eight in number, and are chofen in the following 
inanner : 

But firft it will be proper to obferve, that the divifion of Spain into kingdoms and 
provinces, fuch as Gallicia, the Afturias, the kingdom of Leon, the kingdom of Va- 
lentia, Andalufia, &c., as defcribed in maps and geographical treatifes made out of the 
peninfula, are {carcely known in practice. Spain preferfts as {trange and even a more 
complicated medley, than what France did previous to the Revolution. 

The three provinces of Bifcay, Navarre under the title of kingdom, and the Afturias 
as a principality, form feparate ftates, which are without cuftom houfes, intendants and 
almoit every thing pertaining to fifcal fway. ‘The reft of the monarchy, fubject to its au- 
thority, is divided into twenty-two provinces belonging to the crown, of. Caftile, and 
four belonging to that of Arragon. Thefe twenty-fix provinces differ materially in ex- 
tent; for example, all Catalonia which pertains to Arragon forms but one province, 
while in Caftile fome are no more than three or four leagues fquare; each has its fepa- 
rate intendant, and may be compared to ouy generalities. | 

The hes provinces of the crown of Caftile are the kingdom of Galicia, the provinces 
of Burgos, Leon, Zamora, Salamanca, Eftremadura, Palencia, Valladolid, Segovia, Avilas, 
Toro, Tvlede, La Mancha, Murcia, Guadalaxara, Cuenca, Soria, Madrid, and. a 
Andalufia, which. comprizes four provinces {till defignated as kingdoms; a name which 
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they bore in the time of the government of the Moors, that is to fay, Seville, Cordova, 
Jaen, and Grenada. | | | 

The four provinces of the crown of Arragon, are the kingdom of Arragon, that of Valene 
tia, the principality of Catalonia, and the kingdom of Majorca. ‘ 

This is not the only divifion by a great many. Spain is divided into thirteen military 
governments, twelve of which have chiefs, who bear the title of Captains General of 
Provinces ; the commandant of Navarre alone having that of Viceroy. It is moreover 
divided into diocefes, which have different boundaries to what the provinces have; and 
into julliciary partitions which we fhall notice as we proceed. 

But the principal of all thefe divifions, notwithftanding it does not comprize the 
whole monarchy, that which the greater part of the ats of government are to have effeét 
upon, is the divifion which partitions Spain into the provinces of the crown of Caftile, and 
thofe of the crown of Arragon. Two partsof the monarchy which differ from each other 
as well with refpect to the adminiftration, as the fpecies and colleétion of taxes ; a dif- 
tinGtion which had its origin at the time when Caftile and Arragon were united by the 
marriage of Ifabella and Ferdinand the Catholic. | 

Los Diputados le los Reynos, weak remnants of the Cortes, are chofen according to this 

divifion, All the provinces of Caflile unite to name fix ; Catalonia and Majorca one ; 
and the regencies of Valencia and Arragon ele&t the eighth. ‘Thefe deputies fit but for 
fix years, at the end of which a new nomination takes place. Asa relict of their an- 
cient rights, they ftill retain the privilege of being, by virtue of their places, members of 
the council of Finance, by which the fovereign communicates to the nation the neceffity 
of levying any new tax ; and the approbation they are fuppofed to give to the royal will 
is a fhadow of that confent of the Cortes, without which taxes could not formerly be aug- 
mented. But it is eafy to preceive how feeble this rampart of liberty muft be, which is 
only formed of a fmall number of citizens, who poffefs but little real power, are under 
the controul of government from which they expect favours and preferments, and who, 
after all, reprefent only a part of the nation. 
i» The provinces of Bifcay and Navarre, which hold affemblies and have particular pri- 
vileges, fend alfo, on fome occafions, their deputies to the throne, but they form no 
part of the Diputados de los Reynos, and their cont{tituents fix at pleafure the obje& and 
duration of their temporary miflion. 

We may perceive from this (ketch how little the fovereign authority is limited in Spain. 
The councils are the organs of his will, and at the fame time the depofitary of the laws 
which emanate therefrom ; his minifters are the agents of it. For a great part of the 
late century they have been the only perfons connetted. The King ts habitually clofeted 
with each of them feparately. Inany knotty cafe they are aflembled in a Junta, in order 
that he may obtain their colle€tive opinion. Up to 1718, their authority was counter. 
balanced by the council of ftate, but the ambitious Cardinal Alberoni, at that epoch, 
thought fit to releafe himfelf from its interference. - ‘The council of ftate continued to 
be the moft honcurable corps in the nation but ceafed to aflemble. The place of coun- 
fellor of {tate is now only honorary, with a confiderable falary. annexed to it, and fur- 
nifhes the fovereicn with the means of rewarding thofe of his fubje&ts who have deferved 
well of the flate. ‘The various offices of adminiftration generally lead to this appoint- 
ment at the end ofa few years. : 

Lut in the month of February 1792, a few days after my arrival at Aranjuez, Count 
de Florida Blanca, who had drawn on himfelf the difpleafure of the queen, and who had 
either the boldnefs, or impolicy to flight the young Duke de la Alcudia, whofe credit 
with the royal couple was every day augmenting, Florida Blanca whofe thoughtlefs 

| audacity 
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audacity was about to plunge his country into a war which had no motive, and was 
wanting even ofsa fpecious pretext in the midft of the moft perfect fecurity as he con- 
ceived, was difmifled to make room for Monfieur D’ Aranda, who was as litile prepared 
for this return of favour. He was made prime minilter, and fpite of his long experience 
he did not look upon himfelf as poffeffed fingly of .a faflicient ability to fupport the 
weight of the adminiftration in fuch a critical juncture, and confequently urged the ne- 
ceflity of having recourfe to a council of ftate, which was immediately aflembled, and of 
which he was made the prefident. Notwithftanding thefe wife precautions, Monfieur 
D’ Aranda was blamed for having accepted the adminiftration, for relying upon an ap- 
parent favour of the in{tability of which the leaft infight into what was pafling at court 
mutt have fatisfied him. His friends would have deemed him much more honoured by 
a noble refufal, thanin the acceptance of a fituation, the fplendor of which could yield 
no addition to his fame. His enemies, his rivals, the minifters of the powers, who had 
already fecretly confpired againft France, which he was fuppofed to favour, already pre- 
dicted his fudden fall, and no doubt gave their affiftance towards it. For my part I who 
look for nothing, who fear nothing, from one fide or the other, who for the feven 
months of his adminiftration was continually near his perfon, I muft fay, that preferving 
at all times a dignity frequently bordering on ftiffnefs, he employed his means at this 
time in keeping the fcourge of war at diftance from his country, and that I cannot hold 
opinion with thofe who conceive that this laft fcene of his political life has diminifhed 
his pretenfions to general efteem. 

Succeeded in the month of Oétober by the Duke of Alcudia, under pretence that 
his great age rendered it neceflary he fhould take repofe, he fupported this mortification 
with the ferenity ofa philofopher. He preferved the title of prefident of the council of 
ftate, and filled che functions of it, until having exprefled himfelf at one of the fittings 
of this council with that rigid franknefs which is peculiar to him, on the fubjeG of the 
war with France, and which certainly fhould have met with an apology in his ex- 
perience, he was exiled to Jain, a city of Andalufia. On the return of peace the king, 
banifhing him for ever to a diftance of thirty leagues from his coaft, and capital, per- 
mitted him to withdraw to his eftates in Arragon. 

At this moment the council of {tate is compofed of thirty-two members, thirteen of 
which are a diftance from Madrid upon different accounts, there are eleven other indi- 
viduals of diftin€tion, for the moft part abfent, who without being admitted to the coun» 
cil, are confidered as Lonorary members ; the value of which is little more than entitling 
them to be qualified your excellency. , 

The title of councillor of ftate, now but an honorary appellation even for thofe who 
poffefs it in its plentitude, is the moft diftinguifhed recompence or rather favour, which 
the king of Spain can confer. It is the reward of perfonal merit, of long fervice in a 
political career, or in fome important branches of adminiftration ; for fome years back 
it is an appendage to the offices of minifters of ftate. The adminiftration is divided into 
fix principal departments. 

1. The minifter of foreign affairs is the directing minifter, and receives, as a mark of 
diftinGtion, the title of fecretary of ftate. 

2. The minifter of war has but a circumfcribed authority. He is prefident of the 
council of war, which is rather a tribunal than a board of adminiftration ; but the in- 
fpectors of the infantry, and thofe of the cavalry, dragoons, and provincial regiments, 
draw up a ftatement of whatever relates to the corps of which they have the direction, 
and the minifter at war has only to prefent the memorials they give in to the king. 
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3. The minifer of the navy has no aflociates. The chiefs of the three departments, and 
the infpedctors of the navy are named by the king on the reprefentation of the minifter; 
the naval ordinances prepared by him require only the fanétion of the fovereign. 

a. Che minister of fnance fhould pfoperly be under the infpection of the fuperinten- 
dant-genera! of that department; but thefe two offices were fome time fince united, on 
account of the feparation of them multiplying without neceflity the {prings of govern. 
ment. Charles IH. had three minifters of finance: Squillaci, difyraced to fatisfy the 
nation; Mufquiez and Leruna, who maintained their fituations for life. No one will. 
prefume to affirm that the finance department was well managed during their adminiftra- 
tion; but would their having an in{pector over them have cdufed them to be better ma-. 
naged? ‘The council of finance oppoles frequently but a weak barrier to the acts of the 
minifter of that department. ‘The prefident of this council for along time was the 
minifter himfelf. An uncle of the prince of the peace at prefent holds the fituation. 

5. The miniter of the Indies had the moft extenfive department in all the monarchy ;. 
for in him was centered the civil, military, ecclefiaftical, and financial government of 
Spanifh America; and it may be faid, that in the whole political world there has never 
been a minilter whofe power was fo extenfive, fince it comprehended the whole-f that 
immenfe country which, from the north of California, ftretches to the ftreights of Ma- 
gellan. The authority of this minifter was curbed only by the intervention of the 
council of the Indies; but for fome years back the prefidency of that council has been 
joined to the fituation of minilter for the Indies. Charles IV., in fuitcriug a council to 
exift whofe eftablifhment is as ancient as the conqueft of America, has divided the mi- 
niftry for the Indies among the five other minifters. The largelt portion of this divifion 
has fallen to the lot of the minifter of favour and sujftice. 

6. The department of the minifter of favour and suffice comprifes what relates to ju- 
diciary and ecclefialtical affairs, as well in Spain as in the Indies; but his authority is cir- 
cum{cribed by the great chamber (Camara) of the council of Caftile in Europe, and by 
the council for the Indies in what regards America. In 1796 there were no more than 
five minifters, the miniftry for forcign affairs being filled by Don Manuel de Godoy, 
who in 1792 was created Duke de la Alcudia, and who after terminating a war which 
he entered into no doubt with great reluctance, received the name which above all 
others is glorious toa minifter, that of the Prince of the Peace. 1 have known him inti- 
mately, and have obferved his conduct on critical occafions. I fhall neither be his cenfor 
nor apologift ; all that I fhall fay of bim is, that hiftory furnifhes few examples of fo 
much good fortune, and that fo rapidly attained: his fuccefs no doubt creates envy ; 
however, few are difpleafed with it, fince he fupports his {tation with dignity, and fhews, 
by the ufe he makes of the favour he enjoys, that he is not altogether unworthy of it. 

In his perfon is concentered almoft every dignity in Spain. He is a knight of the 
grand order of Charles III, as well as of the golden fleece; he isa grandee of the firlt 
clafs; he enjoys the title of prince, which no nobleman of Spanifh extraction ever bore 
before him: in addition to thefe, he is prime minifter, a councillor of ftate, captains 
_general of the armies, infpector and chief of four companies of gardes du corps, &e. &e. 
and poffefles (the fource cf all thefe favours) the particular efteem of the king and queen. 
To {um up all, nature, in unifon with fortune to blefs him with every qualification which 
can entitle him to claims on happinefs, has endowed him with a captivating exterior, and 
what is of greater value, a found mind, and a good and benevolent heart ° 

: / In 


* In'1798, the French frovernment conceived it had right to complain of him, and employed ite influ- 
euce at the Epanifh colirt to drive him from the miniltry for forcign affairs ; but it could not eltrange him 
| | the 
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In 1793 the adminiftration of finance wasin the hands of Don Diego Gard.qui. He had 
been diipatched from Bilboa, where he had a houfe of bufinels in 1781, as chargé. 
d'affaires to the’United States on the ‘part of Spain. He was afterwards appointed 
conful.general in England, and then fucceeded Lezena, who died, in the admini{tration 
of finance. He began his career with favourable aufpices, having to fucceed a man 
who had rendered himfelf fo odious to the people, that it was with difficulty nis remains 
could be carried in quiet to the tomb. Some addrefs notwithitanding was requifite to 
M. Gardoqui to maintain his ground, furrounded as he was by the embarraflments into 
which his department had fallen ; and fome courage to fupport the burthen of the war 
in which Spain was engaged with France. After having conducted the veffel of finance 
for the {pace of fix years, with more good fortune than capacity, through the dangerous. 
navigation which it had to pafs, he was nominated ambaflador to ‘Turin ; M. de Varela 
fucceeded him, who, recently promoted to the miniftry of marine, had evinced greater 
aptitude for financial matters than for military affairs. | 

Chey both died fhortly after; and at prefent the miniftry of finance is in the hands of 
Don Michael Cayetano. This nobleman had filled the poft of adminiltrator of the 
little ifland Ivica, one of the Baleares, for feveral years, and had vivified it by eftablifh- 
ments which manifelted at the fame time his wifdom, and his attachment to regula. 
rity. On his return he was recommended to the prince of the peace, by the Dutch 
ambaffador Walkenacr, a man of fenfe, and an cminent judge of merit of different de- 
fcriptions. The account he gave of his little adminiftration, the warmth with which he 
difclofed the plans of amelioration which he iad conceived, made him be efteemed ca. 
pable of empioying his abilitics in a much wider field: he was raifed to the {tation of 
minifter of finance; a verfe has been applied to him, which I am at a lofs to determine 
whether the oflspring of envy or rigid juttice, 

*¢ Who fhines within his proper {pherc, 
Promoted is no more a far.” 


In 1793 M. de Valdez was minifter of the navy, and had managed his department 
with loyalty and wifdom from the period of the death of Caftejon. The court and the 
nation would yet have been better fatisfied with him, if during the war with France he 
had joined to thefe good qualities that activity which circumftances exacted. On the con- 
clufion of peace he obtained what for a long time he had been defirous of, an allowance 
to refign, and was fucceeded by Don Pedro Valera, who had acquired confiderable ex- 
perience in the adminiftrative department of the navy: he found that preat negle&t had 
exifted in this office, and on his fucceffion purfued his plan of repairs with a circum. 
{pection bordering on flownefs. His promotion to the miniftry of the navy did not 
ineet with general fuffrage, and fhortly his conduct difgufted many of the moft diftin- 
guifhed perfons in the navy ; a dangerous matter at the eve of a new maritime war: he 
was therefore removed to the head of the department of finance, and Don Juan de Lan- 
gara took the adminiftration of the navy. This admiral, notwithftanding the fpecies of 
disfavour into which he had fallen, from the famous check which a Spanifh fquadron 
under his command met with in 1780, had acquired the efteem of the public by his ta- 
lents and his loyalty. At that time he commanded the fquadron at Cadiz ; it was not 
long, however, that he maintained this appointment, to which he had been called by the 


the royal favour, which he inéeffantly enjayed. It may, on the contrary, be affirmed that thefe attempts 
fo far from injuring him, but ferved to enhance his credit, although lefs*openly (hewn; he as, in fact, the 
prime minifer, and invifibly the chief of every department. He has been fucceeded in the office for foreign 
affairs by three other minilters, of whom we hall {peak as we proceed. : 

; VOICE - 
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voice of the nation. At prefént he is captain-general of- the navy, and councillor of 
flate, and lives peaceably at Madrid, in poffeffion of that efteem he has fo well earned. 

After his refignation, the miniftry which he left vacant was given ad interim to Don 
Antonio Caballero. But at the beginning of this year an admiral generally efteemed, 
Don Domingo Grandellana, was appointed minifter of the navy. _ 

The adminiftration of the war department, after the death of Lerena, was entrufted to 
Count Campo Alange, who retained it up to the conclufion of peace with France ; he was 
then named ambaifidor to Vienna, and is now gone in that capacity to Lifbon. His 
fucceflor as war minifter was Don Miguel Jofeph de Aranza, a foldier of diftinguifhed 
merit, who, after being employed in foreign negociations, had filled the intendancy of 
the kingdom of Valencia with general approbation. Soon after he made way for Don 
Juan Manuel Alvares, the uncle of the prince of the peace, and was fent as viceroy to 
Mexico, then in rather critical circumftances, which were not however above his capa- 
city. A fort of fatality rapidly fnatched him from this deftination, and he now lives 
retired, but not in difgrace, at Madrid, and is a councillor of ftate. He has recently 
beer pointed at asa fit perfon to be employed on fome important miffion. 

Don Juan Manuel Alvares did not long retain the war department; he as well has 
taken his place in the council of ftate. » His fucceflor ad interim was the fame Don Jofeph 
Antonio Caballero, already employed in the departments of favour and juftice, and the 
navy, who thus was for a time the minifter, with the moft upon his hands of any in Eu- 
rope, and who, if competent to the duties he had to fulfil, muft at the fame tine have 
been one of the moft fkilful. 

The adminiftration of favour and juftice, which was the allotment in 1792 of Don Pedre 
Alcuna, a friend of the Duke de la Alcudia, paffed afterwards to Don Eugenio de Laguno, 
an enlightened, and at the fame time a modeft'man, for a long time at the head of the 
office for foreign affairs; and who, when that department was rather prematurely con- 
fided to the Duke de la Alcudia, affifted the young minifter, by imparting the fruits of 
his long experience. He did not long retain the office of minifter of favour and juftice, 
which perhaps required a man of greater activity, but fought for the otium cum dignitate 
in the council of {tate, and died fhortly after. 

His immediate fucceffor is one of the moft enlightened men in Spain, one of the mot 
perfect philofophers I have ever met with, Don Ga/pard Me'chior de Jovellanos, a perfon 
who at the clofe of my laft edition I had pointed out as one among the men of merit who 
Janguifhed in oblivion. It is pretended that the hopes formed of him have not been 
realized. But may not this be the language of envy, or at leaft of thofe enemies among 
a certain clafs of men, which will yet be formidable to Spain for a length of time to 
come, and whom the philofophical intrepidity with which he has oppofed certain abufes 
has rendered inveterate againft him? However it may be, the difgrace of M. de Jovel- 
Janos was as fudden as that juftice which called him from his ftate of inaétion has been 
tardy in his operation. He is retired to his province, where he cultivates literature and 
the ufeful fciences. | 

He was replaced by the fame Don Jofeph Antonio Caballero, of whom we have before 
fpoken, and who thus had at once three important employments, being minifter of fa- 
vour and juttice for conftancy, war minifter ad interim, and minifter for naval affairs, the 
funétions of which office he attended to up to the period of the recent nomination of 
admiral Grandellana. 

At prefent (May 1802) there are four minifters in Spain. Don Fedro Cevallos, for 
foreign affairs ; Don Miguel Cayetano Soler, for finances; Don Jofeph Antonto Caballero, 

a, for 
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for the department of favour and juftice, as well as thatof war; and Don Domingo Gran- 
dellana, for naval affairs. | | 

The ftability’of the miniftry under Charles III. was one of the moft remarkable cir. 
cumftances of the Spanifh government. When this fovereign had once given his confi- 
dence to a minifter, incapacity, misfortune, nothing caufed him to withdraw it. His 
minifters were confequently almoft certain of retaining their employments for life; and 
this certainty, valuable upon many accounts, was not the lefs a fpur to their activity. If 
it left them a wide field for the plans which they formed, it fecured them impunity for 
prevarication, and afforded time for abufes to take deep root. Under the prefent go. 
vernment, has not the other extreme been rather too much followed? The chief admi. 
niftration in the year 1792 alone has paffed into no lefs than three hands, and I had to 
treat with three fucceflive minifters of different character and opinions, upon the moft 
knotty points. — | | 

Five years after, the adminiftration of foreign affairs was entrufted to Don Francifco 
Saavedra, with the public voice in his fayour, to which I ventured to join my recom- 
mendation. Bad health was either the caufe or the pretext of his premature retirement. 
He was fucceeded ad interim by a young man who, after difplaying fome genius abroad 
in a political capacity, was made chief of the office for foreign affairs. Don Louis Mar. 
cano de Urgueya, who quickly became a great favourite, but this favour it appears was 
mifplaced. Public difgrace became the price of his imprudence, and he was confined in 
the caftle of Pampeluna. 

The department which he filled was definitively given to Don Pedro Cevallos, the head 
of an ancient family of Old Caftile. After ftudying at Vailadolid, intendedly for the 
bar, he was fent as fecretary of embafly to Portugal. (n his return to Madrid, he 
married a relation of the prince of the peace, and was afterwards appointed as ambaf- 
fador plenipotentiary to Naples; but in confequence of differences arifing between the 
two courts, was prevented from proceeding. From what is known at prefent of this 
minifter of ftate, it appears that his modefty and prudence afford a ftriking contra{t 
with the conduct of his predeceflor. One cannot here help obferving, that in four 
years that Charles IV. has reigned, he has had fix minifters of foreign affairs; while his 
father during the whole of his rcign of nine-and-twenty years, had but three, two of 
which, M. Wall and M. de Grimaldi, fpontaneoufly refigned, and the third furvived him. | 

Fewer changes in the prefent reign have taken place in the other departments of 
miniltry. | 

The Spanifh minifters are enabled to give themfelves up to the labour which their 
different employments require better than thofe of any other court. Nothing can be 
more regular than the life which they lead, an airing is almoft the only amufement 
they take. From the arcana of their clofets they hold correfpondence with the extre- 
mities of the globe; without, their horizon is circum{cribed within half a league’s diame- 
ter. Their chief company is their clerks, who are accuftomed to live at their table. 
This mutual conftraint has fome trifling inconveniencies ; but the confequences are, a 
more clofe union between the principal and his fubalterns, and a greater regularity of 
connection in public affairs. Thole who expedite them under the eyes of the miniiters 
are not, it is true, fimple clerks, they may with more propriety be compared to our head 
clerks in different offices. In order to obtain appointments of this deicription, it is ge- 
nerally neceflary that proofs of talent fhould have been manifefted previoufly in fome 
occupations of truft. In the office for foreign affairs, for exgmple, almoit all the prin- 
cipal clerks have been attached as fecretaries to fome diplomatic miflion, and from that 


employment frequently pafs to the fituation of plenipotentiaries or ambafladors, ‘There 
are 
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are at prefent fix of them who reprefent their fovereign at foreign courts; remarkabl¢ 
fingularity in a defpotic government, in which one fhould imagine intrigue and favour 
would difpofe of places, and which in this refpect may ferve as a model for free govern- 
ments, an | | 

_ T have oftentintes in thefe Spanith offices met with at leaft the appearance of haughti- 
nefs, but frequently itis no other than a veil thrown over kindnefs ; it does not prevent 
the adminiftration of juftice; and, let whatever will be faid, I have reafons for believing 
that corruption is as rare in them as difcretion is common. But how flow, how methodi- 
cal, how wearifome their progrefs ! How much are they to be pitied, thofe who play the 
part of petitioners, whether upon their own account or that i their country. 


‘Crap. Vi.—Amufements of the Court of Spain.—Gallery of paintings, fatues.— Manus 
faclory of plate glafs.—Hunting match.—The Chartreufe of Paular. 


THE. refidences of the court of Spain (Los Sitios) have very few refources of amufe- 
ment. They have no plays, no public games, no large aflemblies, except on days of ce- 
remony; and confequently thefe places are not inhabited, except by a very few perfons 
whofe fituations oblige them thereto, at any other period than that of the excurfion to 
Aranjuez in the fummer ; that of St. Ildefonfo is almoft deferted, fo that the fociety of 
the royal perfonages is for the moft part reftricted to thofe whofe fervices require their 
attendance. ‘The queen when princefs of Afturias, except when taking an airing at the 
{tated hours, pafled the greater part of her time in private, where fhe enjoyed no other 
amufements than mufic and converfation. ‘The prince, her hufband, never Icft her, 
except to accompany the king his father to the chace, oftentimes twice in a day. Since 
their acceffion to the throne, they have fwerved very little from the fame uniform life ; 
but the ftrict etiquette obferved has been fomewhat leflened. They occafionally appear 
for a fhort time at the entertainments given by the grandees and foreign minifters; a 
condefcenfion never fhew by Charles II.; but they never go to the play, nor even to 
the bull-fights. 

The king during his father’s life patronized the fine arts; he had made a colleGtion 
of good paintings of the different {chools, before he inherited one of the largeft and moft 
valuable galleries in Europe. 

The collection of the court of Spain is not confidered inferior to any, unlefs it be to 
that of the court of France, and that of the Elector of Bavaria. It-is principally at the 
Efcurial and Madrid. ‘The palace at Ildefonfo formerly contained a great number of 
paintings, but the galleries of Madrid and Aranjuez have been enriched by their re. 
moval. There remains, however, ftill a fufficiency to occupy the attention of an ama- 
teur for feveral hours. 

As foon as you enter the anti-chamber of the king’s apartments, there paffes in re- 
view, as in an hiftorical gallery, firft an elegant portrait of Louis XIV. by Rigaud ; 
and next, that of Louis XV. when a child; thofe of the regent, the Duke of Vendome, 
the laft Duke of Parma, of the houfe of Farnefe, and his duchefs; as alfo thofe of 
Charles IIL, when he went to take poffeffion of the kingdom of Naples; of Philip V., 
on his arrival in Spain ; and of the archduke his rival. The chamber adjoining has a 
view of one of the fineft cafcades in the garden. This room is decorated with feveral 
paintings, among which are fome by Mumillo and Solimena. In the adjoining apart. 
ments, a fine one of St. Gebaftian by Guido; a Flemith family by Rubens; a picture 
by Pouffin; two Beads by Mengs; the portraits of the Princes of Conde and M. de 
‘Turenne, upon the fame alae by Vandyck, &c. &c. a 

In 
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Ina gallery on the ground floor, and which occupies the whole front towards the 
pardens, befides-fome fine paintings, and two charming heads in mofaic, there is a con- 
fiderable number of antiques, the greater part of which was bought in Italy by Philip V., 
and formerly compofed a part of the cabinet of Chriftiana of Sweden. Thofe which 
oft engaged my attention were a cylindrical altar, on which the proceffion of Silenus 
is fculptured in bas relief; a coloffal Cleopatra; a ftatue of Jupiter wielding his thun- 
der; feveral Venufes of the natural fize; eight mufes a little mutilated, in which mo- 
dern and unfkilful hands have endeavoured to repair the injuries of time, and of which 
the drapery is remarkable for its lightnels ; two groups which are banifhed to a corner, 
as they retrace the unimproving fictions of mythology, the adulterous amours of Jupi- 
ter with Leda and Ganymede, who carefs without fufpicion the immodeft birds, whofe 
figure the god has affumed, &c. But the antique {culptures which more particularly 
merit the attention of cpnnoifleurs, are young Faunus carrying a kid, and a group of 
Caftor and Pollux, two original mafter-pieces of antiquity in perfe& prefervation, copies 
of which are met with every where by the fide of thofe of Venus de Medicis, the Lao- 
coon, the Apollo Belvidere, and the Farnefian Hercules. : | 

In an apartment in the gallery the fineft marbles of Spain, in columns, vafes, and 
bufts, feem to vie with the productions tranfmitted to us from antiquity ; yet notwith- 
ftanding the excellence of thefe modern performances, they only ferve to make more 
con{picuous the fuperiority of their forerunners. A fmall corridor, adjoining to the 
gallery, contains in piles every thing for which no place could be found in the. latter, 
Egyptian ftatues, fragments of columns, bas reliefs, bufts, and other antiques, con- 
figned to duft, deftructive infects, and whatever anticipates the ravages of time. 

Without the caftle of St. Ildefonfo, proofs of the attention of the monarch, and his 
tafte for ufeful eftablifhments, appear on every fide. The Count de Florida Blanca, who 
had at heart the public weal, and poffefled much information on many points, was affected 
at the fight of the crowd of women and children who led an idle and wandering life 
about St. Idefonfo. In order to afford them employment, he propofed the eftablith- 
ment ofa linen manufactory at the very refidence of his majefty, and immediately under 
jhiseyes. At the beginning of 1781 it had not been thought of; and, rare example of 
celerity in Spain, before the month of Auguft 1783, there were upwards ‘of twenty 
looms employed in the new manufactory, and two great machines for prefling and 
wafhing the linen. 

To fet them going, a fkilful perfon, whofe manufaftory was on the decline for want 
of encouragement, was fent for from Leon. Since its firlt inftitution this eftablifhment 
at St. JIdefonfo has been vifibly improving. ae ce 

Near this new eftablifhed and much wanted manufaGory there is one of luxury, be- 
gun in the reign of Philip V.; this is a manutacture of plate-gluls, the only one of the 
kind in Spain. It was at firlt no more than a common glafs manufactory, which fll 
exifts, and produces tolerably good bottles, and white glafles extremely well cut : this 
was the firlt ftep towards a far more enlarged undertaking. ‘The looking-glafs manu- 
factory of St. Idefonfo may be compared with the fineft eftadlifhments of the kind. It 
was begun in 1728, under the management of a Catalan, and’ was brought to perfection 
under Ferdinand Vi. by a Frenchinan named Sivert. Glafles are run here of all di- 
menfions, from common {quares tu thofe of the greateft fize. ‘They are not fo clear, 
and may be lefs polifhed than thofe of Venice and St. Gobin; but no manufacture has 
yet produced them of fuch large dimenfions. In 1782 I fay one cait'a hundred and_ 
thirty inches léng by fixty-five wide. ‘The enormdus table of brafs on which the liquis 
fied matier was caft, weighed 19,800 pounds, and the cylinder which rolled over it to 
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render the furface even weighed 1,200 pounds. In the vaft edifice where this operation — 
is carried on, an operation well worthy of examination throughout its whole procefs, 
there are two other tables fomewhat fmaller, and twenty ovens, wherein the glaffes yet 
hot are placed, and remain hermetically clofed for the {pace of from fifteen to five-and- 
twenty days, in order to cool by degrees. Such as fplit, or have any defe€t, are then 
cut to make mirrors, glafs {quares, or carriage plates. ‘The maintenance of this ma- 
nufactory is very expentive to the king. Ireckon that if the general coft of the efta- 
blifliment, and the numerous drawbacks be computed, fome of the plates ftand him in. 
160,000 rials. 

In a long gallery adjoining the manufaCory they are made thinner by manual labour, 
by rubbing one upon the other, fend and water being placed between, the fand of different 
degrees of finenefs, according to the {lage of the work. The upper glafs being kept 
continually in motion, whiie the under one is at reft, it confequently becomes thinner 
much the fooneft, fo much fo, that five of the firft are reduced to their proper thicknefs 
before the latter is fufficiently ground. This labour 1s wearifome and monotonous in 
the cxtreine ; one glais keeping the fame workman employed con{tantly for more than 
two months. 

When fufficiently ground on both fides, they are polifhed in the following manner: 
the largeft in the manufactory itfelf by the hand; the fmaller are carried to a machine, 
where thirty polifhers are moved by water: thefe polifhers are a fort of fquare boxes, 
placed firmly on the glafs, and fhod with very even felt, loaded with lead internally, and 
are moved horizontally by the impulfe of a handle of wood to which they are faftened ; 
beforehand the plate is rubbed over with a {pecies of emery, the produétion of a quarry 

in the neighbourhood of Toledo. ‘This emery is divided into three clafles, the coarfeft 
of which is ufed firft, that of a middling quality is next ufed, and the fineft the latt ; 
after this, the glafs is covered with a red earth (almagro), and is placed under the po- 
lifher. This procefs is carried on for each fide of the glafs, and takes up from eight 
to ten days. 

An attempt was made to fubititute mechanifm for manual labour in grinding down 
and thinning the plates, and, for this purpofe, machines were tranfported from France 
to St. Ildefonfo; but the directors of the eftablifhment perceiving that their adoption 
did not greatly accelerate the operation, and was equally expenfive, returned to the 
original plan. | 

The plates thus ground and polifhed are at length taken to Madrid to be filvered. 
The king referves fome of the fineft to decorate his apartments ; of others he makes 
prefents to the courts moft intimately connected with that of Spain. In 1782, Charles LIT. 
fent fome to Naples one hundred and thirty inches in height by fifty-four inches in 
breadth, and fome time after his Majefty added fome of the fame dimenfions to the 
prefents he fent to the Ottoman court, with which he had juft concluded a treaty. 

— The reft of the produce of the manufactory of St. Ildcefonfo is fold at Madrid, and in 
the provinces, for the King’s account. In vain has a prohibition of introducing any 
other glafs within a circle of twenty leagues around been iffued in order to fecure a fale ‘: 
it may eafily be imagined that the proceeds cannot an{wer the expences of fo extenfive 
an eftablifhment, which, except the article of wood, is diftant from all the raw materials 
it employs. Situated as it is, far inland, furrounded by lofty mountains, and at a con- 
fiderable: diftance from any navigable river or canal, it deferves to be numbered among 
‘thofe coftly ard ruinous eftabliliments of luxury, which contribute to the fplendor of 
the throne, but to the impoverifhment of the people. 
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At the diftance of a quartcr of a Icague from the caftle runs the little river Erefina, 
which afforded Charles III. one of his moft favourite recreations, that of fifhing. Its 
banks were rugged and crooked, he levelled them, and made a caufeway, or, where the © 
ground requircd it, ftone or fod fteps. ‘Vhis river, or rather ilreamlet, is enclofed be- 
tween two piles of rocks, grouped in the moft romantic manner. Its limpid waters 
fometimes run tumultuoufly over leffer rocks im the bed of the river, or precipitate them- 
felves by natural cafcades, at intervals forming fmail bafons, which ferve. as alyviums to 
the trout, which are met with in abundance. In fome places this river is feparated by 
little meadows from copfes of grecn oak, with which that part of the country abounds. 
In others, tufted fhrabs are feen upon the tops of the rocks, or hang waving from 
their fides. 3 

In the reign of Charles UI. the court went once a year to alarm the Naiades of the 
Erefma, with the noife ofa general hunt. he rendezvous was about a league from the 
ccaftle. Some davs previous, a number of peafants were fent to the neighbouring woods 
and hills to drive before them the gatae with which the country plentifully abounds. 
The limits were by degrees narrowed, until the time fixed for roufing the game. The 
fport then was excellent: the deer ran in {mall herds on all fides, feemingly perceiving 
the danger into which they were driven, after which they faced about and endeavoured 
to brave the running fire of mufquetry that threatened them in the rear; but, obeying the 
impulfes of fear, and failing in their attempt, they paffed in clofer herds through the 
fatal defile where the King, his fons, and the other princes, placed in ambufcade, waited 
their arrival, ‘Their agility now became their laft refource, and faved the greater num- 
ber. Out of three or four thoufand, and fometimes more, which thus pafled in re- 
view, about a hundred fell. Some were killed dead upon the fpot, others carrying 
away with them the mortal wound, flew to conceal their agony im the thickets. ‘Their 
bodies, yet palpitating, were brought and arranged upon the field of battle. Thefe were 
numbered with a cruel pleafure, for which a philofopher would reproach himfelf, but 
which it is agreed to pardon in hunters, ‘The whole court, and the foreign minifters 
commonly took part in this amufement, which was repeated towards the end of every 
vifit to the Efcurial. ‘The Counts of Artois and Dammartin were invited to a hunt of 
this nature, as they returned trom the camp of St. Roch in 1782. ‘Thev perhaps would 
have wifhed fora lefs eafy victory over the timid inhabitants of the woods, which they 
were accuftomed to chafe, and not coolly to maflacre; but the forelts of Compiegne 
and Fontainebleau never produced fuch legions of fleet herds, filing off by thoufands 
before them. 

Since the acceflion of his prefent Majefty to the throne, thefe hunts have not been 
periodical, but very frequent; their principal object has been to exterminate the nu- 
merous herds of deer, which lay wafte the fields of the countrymen who live in the 
neighbourhood of the royal refidencies. On one journey to Aranjuez Charles IV. de- 
{troyed more than two thoufand, by having them driven before batteries of cannon 
loaded with grape-fhot; and in 1792 and 1793, I perceived that this praife-worthy 
project had been followed up with fufficient precifion in the neighbourhood of his 
refidences, 

There is another place to which, during the vifit to St. Ildefonfo, his late Catholic 
Majefty once went annually to fpread the noife and terror which accompany the chace. 
I mean the environs of Paular, a monaftery of Carthufians, at the foot and on the other 
fide of the fteep mountains which command the caftle. E/+Pau/ar, one of the richeft 
convents of the Carthufians in Spain, and famous for its fine wool, is fituated ina 
charming valley, watered by a confiderable rivulet, which runs gently through the groves 
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and meadows. ,This ftream drives a paper-mill, the noife of which is the only found 
repeated‘ by the folitary echoes of the neighbourhood. A Frenchman, managed this 
manpfacture on the.account of the monks fome years ago, and feemed in this corner of 
the world to have forgotten both his country and language. - | | 
In the monaftery of Paular there is nothing remarkable, except the great cloifter in 
which Vincent Carducho has painted the principal events of the life of Saint Bruno. 
I fhall now accompany the reader to the caltle of Rio Frio, three leagues from St. Ide. 
fonfo. Charles III. came here once a-year to hunt after the Spanith fafhion; that is, 
to fhoot, as the animals pafs by, at the herds of deer which, at all other feafons of the year, 
browzed in quiet in the woods round this place. ° 


Ihe caftle of Rio Frio is fituated in 
an extremely fandy foil. And it appears inconceivable wherefore Queen Habella, who 
began to build it, refolved on making it her laft afylum. hat it might recal to her 
memory the new palace of Madrid, which neither fhe nor her hufband had the good 
fortune to refide in, even for a fingle day, fhe ordered it to be built after the fame plan, 
but of lefs dimenfions. Her fon Charles IIT. being called to the throne of Spain, her 
project of retreat vanifhed, and the caitle of Rio Ino was abandoned even before it 
was finifhed. 


Cuap. VIL—The monaftery of the Efcurial.—Paintings, Pantheon, Library.—-Environs: 
of the Efcurial. 


LET us now proceed towards the Efcurial. At about three quarters of a league: 
from St. Idefonfo we pafs the Erefma over a bridge, and arrive at Balfain, a village: 
fituated in a hollow fhaded by thick woods. The kings of Spain had formerly a hunte. 
ing-feat here, to which Philip V. occafionally reforted, and where he conceived the pro- 
ject of building St. Idefonfo, in this wild country, intending to gratify at once his talte: 
for folitude, and the chace. he French ambaflador, before the king built him a houfe 
in the village of St. Ildetonfo, refided at this old caitle. 

As foon as we have paffed it, we climb, for two leagues, the tops xf the high moun. 
tains which feparate the two Caltiles. ‘The road is fhaded by high pines, the tops of 
which are frequently loft in the fogs which rife from the bottoms of the deep vallies.. 
The air becomes gradually colder as we approach the fummits.of the mountains; and 
when we arrived at the feven points of rocks (/os_ fete picos), which, from ‘St. Ildefonfo,. 
have,the appearance of an immenfe parapet wall, a new object prefents itfelf to the ad- 
miring eye. Before us we view the vaft plains of New Caftile, and perceive Madrid. 
confiderably within the bounds of the horizon. over which the fight wanders to an im- 
menfe diftance. We are here in another country, and find another climate and a diffe-: 
rent temperature. The traveller frequently leaves behind him clouds above clouds, to 
which the mountains feem to ferve as boundaries, and inftantly paffes into the moft fe. 
rene air. He afterwards defcends from this magnificent belvedere by a road which, for 
a dong time, more refembled a precipice, but the declivity of which about the year: 
1785, was made more gentle, and, at the end of two leagues, arrives at the town of. 
Guadarrama, through which the great road paffes from Paris to Madrid. He croffes. 
this road to follow that which leads to the Efcurial, at which the court refides fix weeks 
in the latter part of the fummer. | : 

This famous monaftery is fituated at the midway, on the oppofite fide of the chain of 
mountains which terminate Old Caitile. The choice which Philip V. made of this fteep 
and bare fituation, indicates the favage and gloomy charaéter given to him by hiftory.. 
We will not, however, repeat its cenfures. Let us not {peak ill of him, as we approach 
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this royal convent, where we perpetually hear him called our holy founder; where his 
afhes are depofited, and where his image every where meets the eye. This foundation, 
as is well known, was in confequence of a vow made on the day of the battle of St. 
Quentin, at which, however, Philip was not prefent. It is known alfo, that he dedi- 
cated it to St. Lawrence, on whofe feftival it happened. In Spain it is called by the 
name of this faint (Sen Lorenzo) and every thing in the Efcurial reminds us of the in- 
ftrument of his martyrdom. It is not only feen upon the doors, windows, altars, rituals 
and facerdotal habits, but-the edifice itfelf bears its form. It is a quadrangular build- 
ing with the principal front to the weft, behind which is a mountain; the oppofite fide 
which faces Madrid, takes the form of the fhortened handle of ‘a gridiron reverfed ; 
and the four feet are reprefented by the fpires of four little fquare towers which rile 
above the four angles. . | , 

I will not undertake with the Abbé de Vayrac and Colmenar, to give the number, no 
doubt exaggerated by him, of all the doors, windows, courts, &c: of this famous con- 
vent. In the whole, it certainly has fomething awful, but it does not perfectly corref- 
pond to the idea formed of it, from its reputation. there is nothing magnificent in the | 
architecture ; on the contrary, it has rather the ferious fimplicity fuitable to a convent, 
than the fplendid elegance which fhould announce the refidence of a great monarch. 
‘The front to the weft alone hasa fine portal formed by large columns of the doric arder, 
half funk in the wall, and on each fide two great doors of noble dimenfions. By this por- 
tal we pals to an elegant {quare court, at the bottom of whichis the church. .This prin- 
cipal entrance is never open for the Kings of Spain and the princes of the blood, except’ 
on two folemn occafions. When they.come for the firft time to the Efcurial, and when 
their remains are depofited there in the vault which awaits them. Emblem of the gates: 
of life, and eternity. | 

On this fide, the door of the church is preceded by a fine periftyle ; over the front 
of which are ccloflal ftatues of fix. kings of Ifrael, which appear as in equilibrium upon 
their flight pedeftals. ‘Thefe fix kings had fome fhare in the founding of rebuilding of 
the temple of Jerufalem, as we are informed by the infcriptions upon the bale of their 
{tatues. ‘The two in the middle are David and Solomon, to whom the iculptor has 
endeavoured to give the likencfs of Charles V., and Philip II. his fon; fo ingenious at. 
all times is flattery, availing itfelf of the flighteft refemblances. | 

The front to the fouth is entirely deftitute of ornament ; but in its four ftories, including 
the bafement, rendered neceflary by. the inequality of the ground, there are nearly three 
hundred windows. The two great doors of entrance are on the oppotite front. The 
whole edifice is built of hewn {tone of a {pecies of baftard granite, which by its colour, 
become brown with time, adds to the aufterity of the building. The quarry where it 
was dug is in the neighbourhood of the Efcurial, and it is faid that this was one motive 
for the choice of its fite. It furnifhed blocks of fuch. confiderable dimenfions, that 
three ftones were fufficient to form the chambranle, or cafe of the greateit door.ways, 
and each ftep of the principal ftair-cafe is compofed but of one. | 

When the court is not at the Efcurial, it is a vaft convent inhabited by two hundred 
monks, of the order of St. Hieronimus. At the arrival of the court the convent is 
transformed into a palace. The monks are banifhed to the apartments in the fouth and 
weit fides, and the principal cells, become the habitations of. the royal family, and the 
nobility and gentry of both fexes, by whom it is accompanied. The King himfelf has. 
his in the narrow {pace which forms the handle of the gridiron. Philip II. feems to have- 
wifhed to make this a retreat, where fovereign greatnefs might retire to hide itfetf 
beneath the’ fhade of altars, and become familiarized to its tomb; and his arene 
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to this vow of humility, ftill content themfelves with the fame modeft habitation. It 
communicates, by a flair-cafe, with the church and veftry, in which thearts united have 
difplayed all their magnificence. _ 

‘The church is in the form of a Grecian crofs, above which isa dome. ‘The whole 

building refts upon pillars rather difproportiomately thick, within which are feooped out 
feveral altars, “The architecture is fimple but majeflic. Several fubjects from holy writ, 
and fome facred allegories are painted in frefco in the dome, by the magical pencil of 
Luca Giordano. The great altar, which is afcended by twenty fteps, contains three 
different orders of architecture, one above the cther, in the form of a mutilated py- 
ramid: no expence has been {pared inits decoration. Richnefs and elegance are united 
in its tabernacle. ‘The columns are of the moft precious marble; the intcrftices are 
filled up with paintings by Lucas Cambiafo and Pellegrino Tibaldi. Yet the whole has 
fomething mean in its appearance, which forms a ftriking contraft with the majefty of 
the edifice. But in revenge its two monuments are really beautiful; thefe perfectly 
accord with the firft of the three orders of which itis compofed, that is doric with fluted 
columns. The tombs are thofe of Charles V., and Philip I. ‘Thefe two fovereigns 
are on their knees, and their majefly feems to bend before that of the King of Kings. 

‘They occupy the forepart of a kind of open chamber lined with black marble, by 
‘the fide of the altar, There is fomething at once folemn and pompous in the two 
monuments. ‘The fpectator, while contemplating them, cannot but profoundly reflect on 
the vain infignificance of human greatnefs, and the abyfs in which it is fooner or later 
fwallowed up. Thefe refletions become [till more ferious when applied to two fovereigns, 
whofe ambition, during their lives, put the whole world in commetion, and who are 
now condemned to eternal filence by the only law which they had not the power to 
avoid. 

The two neareft altars to the high altar are thofe of the Annunciation and St. Je- 
rome; thefe poffefs attraction for none but devotces and gold{miths. ‘Two great 
doors, upon which are two indifferent paintings by Lucas Cambiafo, open and leave 
the eye dazzled with innumerable relics in vaies, and cafes of filver and.filver gilt, en- 
riched with precious flones, ‘There is alfo a large St. Lawrence of folid filver, upon 
the breaft of which are fome relics of this Martyr which his difciples, no doubt, faved 
from the flames. | 

‘the church contains alfo fome good paintings by artilts of the fecond order, but in 
the two.veltries, maf{ter-pieces of painting are difplayed in fuch profufion as even to 
weary the admiration of connoifleurs. In the firft, which is badly lighted, are three pieces 
by faul Veronefe, one by Titian, two by Tintorct, one by Rubens, and one by L/pagnolet. 
Lhe principal vellry contains a much greater number, and is fufficient of itfelt to give 
a fanction to the fame, which the Efcurial enjoys. We fhall content ourfelves with no. 
ticing the pieces which will ftrike thofe the ldaft accuftomed to value the productions of 
the arts. ‘Vhat which has the greateft effc& is the altar-piece, by Claude Coello, a 
Portuguefe, otherwile hte known. It retraces a {cene, of which the veliry was the 
theatre. Charles If, accompanied by the nobility of his retinue, is reprefented on his 
knees before the holy facrament, held by the prior of the monaftery ; the monarch went 
thither publicly to fupplicate pardon for the profanation of a hoft, lacerated by impious 
hands, and revenged by a miracle. And although it be far from the beft piece, there 
is none which leaves a greater impreflion upon vulgar minds. Real connoifleurs, and 
thofe who are dazzied by great names, prefer a fine holy Virgin by Guido; two paint. 

ings by Vandyck, one the woman taken in adultery, the other St. Jerome naked to 
the middle, and writing as he is dictated to by an angel, whofe frefhnels of complexion 
| | produces 
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produces the moft agreeable contraft with the fallow fkin of the aged faint. A large 
picture by Tintoret, in which this painter has indulged all the caprice of his imagination, — 
iu giving a repfefentation of the Lord’s fupper. An aflumption by Annibal Carracci ; 
feveral pieces by Titian, two of which are admirable for the colouring, one a St. Sebaf- 
tian of the natural fize, and the other our Saviour difputing with a do¢tor of the law ; 
three by Raphael; one called the pear/, on account of its fuperior excellence, isa holy 
family, in which the infant Jefus has a grace, a juftnels of expreffion, and an exaétnefs 
of drawing which belongs only to this great mafter ; and another, the vifitation, in which 
the modefty of the virgin, and her embarraffment on appearing before Elizabeth with the 
unexpected and already apparent figns of her pregnancy, cannot be too much admired. 

Lefs celebrated artilts have alfo contributed to the decoration of the veftry. I fhall 
mention but two: the chevalier Maxime and Romanelli. The firft has exhibited the 
beauty of Guido’s forms in the painting where Chrilt difputes in the temple with the 
doctors, and the graces and fweetnefs of the pencil of Albano appear in that of the 
latter; the Virgin fcated, carefled by her holy infant, and St. John the baptift. Te may 
be imagined, without my faying it, that this veltry contains, in large drawers, facerdotal 
ornaments, chandeliers, facred vafes and the like, of the richeft defcription, which ifluf- 
trate the magnificence of the kings of Spain more than their piety. 

The fame obfervation may be made on the pantheon, their {epulchre, to which a door’ 
in the paflage from the church to the veftry opens. ‘he ftaircate is entirely covered 
with marble, as is alfo the infide of the pantheon. This is divided into feveral cham- 
bers, each of which has its particular diftinétion. One of them is what is called the 
podridero, or the rotting place. Here the bodies of the kings and the royal family are. 
delivered up to the firit ravages of corruption. ‘The bodies of the princes and prin- 
cefles of Spain,who have not reigned, are depofited in another. It is in this augult and 
difmal aflembly that the Duke of Vendome is placed, as was M. de Turenne at St. 
Denis, among the remains of our kings. This I afcertained from the rogifter of the 
monaftery, in which I found an account of his remains being brought thither, the gth 
of September 1712. 

The real pantheon ferves as the laft afylum for the kings and queens of Spain alone. 
A few rays of half extinguifhed light with difficulty penetrate this coldabode. ‘I’o fup- 
ply the defect, a fuperb luftre, pendant from the cupola, is lighted up on extraordinary 
occafions ; but except in thefe cafes the curious are conducted by a flambeau into the 
middle of this motionlefs and filent aflembly of fovereigns. By the unfteady light of 
the flambeau we difcover, oppefite the door by which we enter, an altar and a crucifix 
of black marble upon a pede(tal of porphyry. The reft correfponds to this melancholy 
magnificence. The cafes which contain the bodies of the kings and queens are placed 
on each fide of the altar, in three ftories, and in different compartments, formed by 
fine fluted pilaflers of marble; the cafes are of bronze, fimple, yet noble in their 
form. The pantheon is not yct full, but the empty cafes are ready to open to receive 
their depofits. A falutary yet terrible leffon, which kings have not refufed to reccive 
from the bold defigns of an able architect. 

Philip I. repofes in the moft elevated tomb of the firft divifion. He it was who laid 
the foundation of the pantheon; but it was not finifhed till the reign of Philip IV. It 
has yet been open but to three fovereigns of the houfe of Bourbon, the young king 
Louis I. who afcended the throne in 1724, and died the fame year, and queen Amelia, 
wife of Charles III. and Charles III. himfelf. Philip V..and his queen are interred at 
St. Idefonfo; Ferdinand VI, and queen Barbara his wife,’at Madrid, in a convent 
which they had founded. | 

| The- 
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The following well-known line cannot be applied to this temple of death : 


_ Le temps, qui detruit tout, en affermit les murs 


The ravage of time, feconded by the dantps, has not fpared even the marble. Here 
we are at once led to reflect on the frail:y of man, whatever his rank, and the perifhable 
nature of thofe works, which in his pride he dared to confecrate to immortality. 

~The choir of the monks of the Efcurial is above the great door of the church, and 
oppofite the high altar. The walls are decorated with paintings in frefco, the fubjects 
of which have relation to St. Jerome and St. Lawrence. ‘The pulpit, notwithitanding 
its enormous fize, turns upon a pivot with furprifing facility. Behind the choir is a 
mafter-piece of fculpture ; a Chrift in marble, of the natural fize; it is the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini, by whom the Conitable de Bourbon was killed upon the walls of 
Rome. 

From the fides of the choir begins a gallery which runs along the two fronts of-the 
church, and communicates by four doors to the firft Nory of the monaftery ; it is inter- 
feéted by feveral {paces between the joints and pillars which fupport the congregation. 
Thither | frequently went, that I might feel thole fenfations, which the minds of perfons 
the leaft devout are fufceptible of at the fulemn afpedt of a temple. That of the Efcurial 
difpofes one more than any other to fuch meditations. Its mafs, the folidity of which 
has already furvived its founder, who fleeps within its walls, almoft two centuries, and 
will furvive him for twenty more ; the memory of this imperious monarch, which for a 
long time paft receives no other tribute there than funeral prayers, and whafe thade is 
fuppofed to wander in this melancholy monument of his fear and his piety ; the volume 
of a hundred voices making the roofs echo with the praifes of the eternal Being; all 
thefe difpofe the mind to that ferious reflection, which is far more pleafing to the foul 
than the giddy diffipations of the world. 

But Jet us finifh the defcription of the other beauties contained within the Efcurial. 
On leaving the gallery, one of which is on each fide the church, we pafs a long corridor, 
called The Hall of Battles, becaufe the paintings reprefent feveral between the ancient 
Kings of Spain and the Moors. The attitudes, drefles, and lively colouring excite the 
admiration of all connoifleurs. | 

I cannot, however, avoid mentioning the two great cloilters: they are paved with 
marble, and are excellently proportioned. The paintinys in frefco of the lower cloifter 
are, perhaps, more extolled than they deferve. In feeking for the effc&ts of perfpec- 
tive, and brilliant colouring, one meets with difappointinent; but the admirer of heads 
full of expreflion, and the great and vigorous forms of the fchool of Michael Angelo, 
will return more than once to examine the principal events of the life of our Saviour, 
painted in almoft coloffal figures by Pellegrino Tibaldi, round the cloifter. 

_ Both the cloifters are entered by narrow and obfcure corfidors. The chief defcét in 
the architecture of the Efcurial, is that, i general, the principal objets are not placed 
fo as to have the beft effect. The portal and great ftaircafe are feen but by accident. 
‘There is'a fine inner court ornamented with two rows of arches, of a fimple but noble 
ftile of architecture; the center is occupied by a {mall temple, which is perhaps the moft 
regular picce of architecture in the Efcurial: but it feems to hide itfelf from the cyes of 
the curious. _ | : ) | | 

The great cloifter below, which communicates with the capitulary hall, is hung with 
feveral paintings by ‘Litian, and one by Velafquez, reprefenting the fons of Jacob bring 


* ‘Time, which deftroya all things, has given ftrength tu its walls, . 
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ing him the bloody garment of their brother Jofeph ; a painting the effect of which is 
admirable; a virgin by Raphael; a St. Jerom by Guerchino; three pieces by Rubens, 
and three by Spagnoletto. But the pieces moit to be admired in the capitulary hall, are 
three maiterly paintings by Guido. | 


The grand cloifter below has a communication with the old church of the monaftery, 
This as well contains fome paintings worthy of attention; feveral by Titian; three by 
Spagnoletto, remarkable for beauty of colouring; and one, by Raphael, which, for 
its beauty, noblenefs of its figures, correctnefs of drawing, and every excellence that 
charaéterifes the inimitable talent of this great matter is fuperior to all. I have feen 
connoiffeurs view it with tranfport, and fhed tears of admiration, before this fublime 
mafter-piece, without thefe delicious impreflions being weakened by the fantaftical union 
of perfons it prefents: thefe are the Virgin Mary, Chrift, and St. Jerom in a cardinal’s 
habit, reading to them the bible, while the angel Raphael introduces to the divine group 
young ‘Tobit, advancing with a timid air to prefent his fifth. ‘The Jaft circumftance has 
given this piece the appellation of Madonna del Pex (Our Lady of the fith)*. It is in- 
conceivable how the genius of Raphael could {toop to this ftrange compofition, un- 
doubtedly, prefcribed him, and yet in the execution leave no marks of fuch compulfion. 
If his exquifite talte was not difgufted by a diflonance which fhocks the leaft delicate, what 
becomes of the rules of art, and the precepts of reafon? 

Even after admiring the Madonna del Pez, one may look with delight on the fuperb 
piece of ‘Titian (the laft Supper) which takcs up the whole breadth of the refectory of 
the monks. 

In the upper cloifter, among fome paintings, not above mediocrity, we may notice a _ 
few by Spagnoletto, one particularly which reprefents Jacob guarding his flocks, and 
one by Navarette, known by the name of the dumb, and whom Philip Il. called the 
Titian of Spain. : 

The ftaircafe which leads from the lower to the upper cloifter, muft not be paffed 
over in filence. ‘The four fides of the frize and the ceiling are painted in frefco by 
Giordano, and reprefent the battle of St. Quintin, the accomplifhment of the vow of 
Philip 11. and the arrival of that monarch at the celeftial court. 

On the firft landing-place of the ftaircafe there are little cloifters, which lead to the 
library of the Efcurial, lefs remarkable for the number of volumes it contains than for 
the.choice of them, and more particularly the Arabic and Greck manufcripts. Art is 
cxhaufted in its decoration; and if there be a defect, it is perhaps in its being too much 
ornamented. Every vacant fpace is filled with paintings; the ceiling, which is vaulted, 
is ornamented with Arabefques and figures for the molt part coloffal. ‘Tibaldi, the 
maiter of Michael Angelo, has here difplayed the frequently exaggerating vigour of his 
pencil; his forced attitudes refemble contortions ; his forms are fo great as to become 
gigantic and almoft monftrous; the fhelves which contain the books, and which are of 
precious wood, beautifully carved, appear trifling by the coloffal figures of ‘Tibaldi. 
Above the fhelves are paintings in frefco by Barthelemi Carducho, which alfo fuffer from 
the caufe already mentioned ; the fubjects are taken from facred or profane hillory, or 
have relation to the fciences of which the fhelves below prefent us with the elemenis. 
Thus the council of Niceis reprefented above the books which treat of theology; the death 
of Archimedes at the fiege of Syracufe, indicates thofe which relate to mathematics, &c. 

_ ‘The middle of the library is occupied by globes and tables; upon one of the latter ts 
a {mall equeftrian flatue of Philip 1V., upon another, a little temple of folid tilver, ornas 

* The engraving of this piece, publifhed in 1782 by Se/na, one of the mot sbleartifls tz Spin, gives 
but a faint idea of the nuble appearance and harmony of the charalers in this maguilicent painting. 
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mented with lapis lazzuli and precious ftones. Round thefe are ranged all the ancef- 
tors of Ann of Neubourg, wife of Charles II. ; 

In the intervals between the fhelves are portraits of Charles V., and of the three Phi- 
ips his fucceflors to the throne of Spain. Ye philofophers, who, after having read what 
I have written, fhall vifit this library, ftop before the portrait of Philip I., painted with 
great exa€tnefs by Pantoja de la Cruz; contemplate his grave and aultere phyfiognomy, 
and you will read an abridgement of the hiftory of his reign ; but communicate not the 
refult of your refleCtions to the monks who accompany you, this would be a bad re. 
turn for the obliging reception you will meet with. Should you bring prejudices with 
you to the Efcurial again{t the Spaniards in general, or, what would be more excufable, 
againft the monks in particular, you will certainly lay them afide, after having paffed a 
quarter of an hour with the Jeronymites of this monaftery ; you will be convinced that, 
even under the religious habit, the Spaniard frequently conceals much complaifance and 
real goodnefs of heart. For the truth of what 1 here fay, 1 may appeal to two learned 
Danes, who arrived at the Efcurial in 1783 to fatisfy their learned curiofity, and who 
were perfectly well received by the monks, notwith{tanding the difference of their man- 
ners, language, and religion *. They were lodged in the convent, and provided with 
every thing they could wifh with the moft generous hofpitality. All the treafures of 
the library were opened to them, and they pafled two months in examining and making 
extracts from fuch manufcripts as excited their curiofity. 

The obliging generofity they experienced on this occafion was the more remarkable, 
as the manufcripts entrufted to their infpection were then unknown to the public, except 
bya few extracts given of them by a Spaniard, named Caffiri, in two volumes in folio, 
which are far from completing the extenfive plan the monk propofed to himfelf. After 
_ his death, they were configned to another of the fathers of the Efcurial. 

The manufcripts are not kept in the great library, which is open to all comers every 
morning and evening during the ftay of the court, but in a large hall above, always fhut 
up; and to which all the books profcribed by the Spanifh orthodoxy are fent. The 
portraits of fuch natives of Spain as have dillinguifhed themfelves in the fciences, arts, 
or in literature are hung round the hall, and the number of the learned in Spain is more 
confiderable than out of that country is generally conceived. 

In the library of the Efcurial the books are placed the contrary way, fo that the edges 
of the leaves are outwards and contain their titles written on them. I afked the reafon 
for this cuftom; and was told that Arius Montanus, a learned Spaniard of the fix- 
teenth century, whole library had ferved as a foundation for that of the Efcurial, had all 
his books placed and infcribed in that manner; which no doubt appeared to him to be 
the moft commodious method of arranging them; that he had mtroduced his own 
method into the Efcurial ; and, fince his time, and for the fake of uniformity, it had 
been followed with refpect to the books afterwards added. ‘This explanation proves 
nothing but the oddity of one man, and an attachment, common to molt men, to eftab- 
lifhed cuftoms, efpecially when in themfelves they are almoft indifferent. 

In a {mall room adjoining the great upper cloilter one is delighted with an annuncia- 
tion, by Paul Veronefe; a nativity, by Tintoret ; a defcent from the crofs, and a St. - 
Margaret, frightened by the apparition of a dragon, “by ‘Titian; but more efpecially one 
by the fame matter, which is called the glory of Titian, either on account of its excellence, 


* Mr. Moldenhauer, at prefent Chief Librarian at the Royal Library of Copenhagen, and Mr. Tychfen, 
Prof: flor of the Univerfity of Gottingen. Both have cnriched German literature with the fruits of their 
labour in the Efcurial, , | 
| or 
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or becaufe it reprefents Charles V. and Philip II. admitted to celeftial glory, in prefence 
of the principal patriarchs of the ancient law. | 

A fmall cabinet adjoining to this hall contains feveral relics, one of the miraculous 
urns at the marriage of Cana, an old manufcript of the life of St. Therela, written by 
herfelf, &c. 

Shall I yet fpeak of feveral chef d’ceuvres which are feen on defcending from the 
King’s apartment to the church? of adefcent from the crofs, by Spagnoletto; anda 
large picture reprefenting Lot and his daughters, one of the moft itriking in the Efcu- 
rial, by the Chevalier Maxime; of another much fmaller, by Reubens, in which feve- 
ral martyrs are grouped in fuppliant attitudes round the throne of the Virgin. 

This laft piece is placed near the fmall faloon, and faces the door of the apartment, 
according to the tradition of the monaftery, in which the unfortunate Don Carlos loft 
his life; not by order of Philip U., but by ftarving himfelf to death through defpair ; a 
circumf{tance, it is faid, much more attributable to the violence of his untractable cha- 
racter than the feverity of his father. It is not, however, in the Ffcurial that the truc 
account of a tranfaCtion, which ftamps with horror the memory of its holy founder, can 
reafonably be expected to be met with. 

] thould never finifh, were I to defcribe all the curious paintings in the Efcurial. 
Thofe who wifh for a more complete nomenclature of the curiofities of the monattery, 
called by fome the eighth wonder of the world, may confult the defcripiion, in folio, 

iven of it by Father Ximencz, one of its monks, and the work of the Abbé Pons, a 
eee of the fine arts who died lately, and who, in the feventeen volumes of his Travels 
in Spain, has confecrated one entirely to a defcription of the Efcurial. What I have 
{aid is fufficient to inform my readers, that it is to its rich collection of pictures the 
Efcurial owes its reputation ; and that if it were defpoiled of this part of its riches; if 
the court fhould not come to refide there every year, with its train, the Efcurial would 
be nothing more than a great convent, much more ftriking from its mafs and folidity, 
than the magnificence of its decorations. 

It has a narrow terrace on each fide, whence the eye commands, towards the eaft, a 
very extenfive but little varied profpeé&t. ‘The Abbé de Vayrac and Colmenar particu- 
Jarly fpeak of its extenfive park. For my part, I faw nothing in the environs but 
thinly planted woods full of rocky eminences, interfected with meadows, which are 
feldom green, and ftocked with innumerable herds of deer, but no inclofure, no park, 
according to our acceptation of the word ; in fhort, nothing prefenting that appearance 
of grandeur and magnificence,’ which we naturally expect fhould accompany a royal 
manfion. ; | 
. From the terrace you defcend by fleps cut in the fide to a garden neither large nor 
handfome ; not even carefully cultivated. At the end of the terrace, to the weft, is an 
out-houfe adjoining to the grand edifice, but of a more elegant archite€ture. It communi- 
cates behind with a new building, parallel to the principal front of the convent, and 
which comprifes the fleeping rooms of the Cafa de los Infantes. | 

This building, placed immediately at the foot of the mountains, and fronting the 
winds which force their way through the narrow paffes, contributes to check their 
violence. ' It, however, does not prevent their effects from being very perceptible, 
efpecially during the feafon which the court paffes at the Efcurial. They are the more 
troublefome from their pafling along the front to the north, ,and impetuoufly {weeping 
the oblong {pace which feparates it from the apartments allotted to the minilters, and 
fome of the clerks in office, and which you are obliged to crofs to go from the convent 
to the village. If the exaggerated accounts given to ftrangers are to be believed, thefe 
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furious winds not only ftop thofe who are walking towards them, make them ftag- 
ger, and fometimes throw them down, but they blow with fuch violence again{t the 
carriages ftationed before the palace, as fometimes to remove them from their places. 
[, however, have never met with any of thefe wonderful exhibitions in my difforent vifits 
to this place, althouch on this walk called’ Zaza, leading from the convent to the village, 
there are frequent whirlwinds: to do away the inconvenience of which to foot paffen- 
gers, a few years ago a fubterraneous and vaulted gallery of hewn ftone was con(tructed, 
called La Mina, which runs uncer the whole ceiling; fheltered by this impenetrable roof, 
one may brave the fury of the elements in all weathers, and difregard the winds which 
roar above one’s head. The idea 1s faid to have been given by M. de Maflones, a 
grandce of Spain, who died foon after the gallery was finifhed, and whom we have feen 
ambaflador in France, after having attended the congrefs of Aix la Chapelle, which 
brought him into notice. This isa mode of obtaining celebrity at eafy expence. 

The fituation of the Efcurial renders the walks in the environs painful; you may 
wander with pleafure, however, in a valley between the front to the fouth and a moun- 
tain, which oppofes to it its high and woody top. The inequality of the ground pro- 
duces frefh profpects at every ttep, and favours the rapid fall of feveral rivulets which 
meander through the copfes. : 

A pleafing melancholy creeps over one liftening to the diftant murmurs of thefe rills, 
which are heightened by the ruftling of the trees, often rudely treated by the north 
wind ; to thefe are added the hollow bellings of the deer, which in rutting time reftlefsly 
wander under their fhades. This valley flopes in a gentle defcent from the Caziyo of 
the infant Don Gabriel to that built by the prefent King when prince of Afturias. Thefe 
two little houfes are fitted up within with more elegance than could be expected from 
their modeft exterior. That efpecially called the Prince’s, contains fome of the richeft 
and moft highly finifhed fculpture, gilding, joinery, and lockfmith’s work that can be ; 
Charles 1V. colle&ed there a great number of paintings, fome of which with refpeé to 
their fize and fubject, might be better placed elfewhere than in this pleafing habitation 3. 
the heads of the apoitles, for example, melancholy productions of Spagnoletto, whofe 
pencil feems to have been exclufively employed on penitentiary fubjects. This palace 
in miniature would be far better furnifhed, were no other pieces left than cheerful land- 
fcapes, fome of the beft paintings of Madrid of a fmall fize, and the two fea pieces by 
Vernet, of which Louis XVI. a few years ago made a prefent to the prince of Aftu- 
rias, who teftified a defire of poflefling at lealt fome of the produtions of that grand 
maiter. ‘Thefe are not the only ones; Vernet painted the whole of the pannels. of a 
cabinet, the dimenfions of whichwere fent to him by the prince. The inimitable talent 
of Vernet is confpicuous in them all, and if pofterity fhould be ignorant of their being 
painted in 1782, they will be thought to be the produétions of his prime. 

The little lodge of the infant Don Gabriel, which his brother Don Antonio now 
inhabits, is lefs than that of the prince his brother, and not fo much ornamented. It 
had three or four of the belt pieces of Spagnoletto, efpecially a St. Peter, remarkable: 
for accuracy and expreflion, though it might be more admired in another place. But 
none would banifh from the colleétion two heads, one by Corregio, the other by Mu- 
rillo, both of exquifite grace and foftnefs. ‘The infant Don Gabriel, as much as pof- 
‘ble in a prince, who united the knowledge of a connoiffeur and the zeal of an amateur, 
not fatsfied with encouragjng the arts, cultivated them himfelf, and hung with drawings 
by the greate(t mafters one of the cabinets of this lodge. | ae 
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Cuap. VIIN.—The palace at Madrid.—Buen Retiro.— Picture of the three laf reigns. —- 
The walk called FE] Prado. Botanic garden.— Cabinet of nafural hiftory.—Academy of” 
the fine arts. —The Plaza Mayor. 


WE will now take leave of the rocks, the mountains, and gloomy beauties of the 
Efcurial, and conduét the reader to Madrid by one of the fineft roads, it is true, but 
acrofs one of the moft barren countries in Europe. There is, however, as we defcend 
from the hill on which the monaftery ftands, a fmall foreft of beech, which affords an 
agreeable profpect. ‘To the end:of the reign of Charles JII., innumerable herds of 
ftags, which paid but little attention to the noife of carriages pafling, were feen feeding 
among horfes and oxen.: Startled by a falfe alarm they were feen to file off, bounding 
before the traveller, whom they appeared to challenge to the courfe. The meafures 
adopted by Charles IV. have leflened their number and increafed their timidity. In 
pafling through the foreft between the trees feveral ponds aré difcovered, whofe rural 
banks invite to contemplation ; farther on a folitary houfe offers an afylum to loft wan- 
derers. ‘Ihis is the farm-houfe of the rhonks of the Efcurial, whom, in fpite of their 
affability, I cannot forgive enjoying fuch hurtful opulence. According to a calculation, 
the exactnefs of which cannot be fufpected, their annual revenues amount to upwards 
of feven hundred thoufand livres (above 29,000l.). | 

After having quitted this foreft we mect with no more trees until we approach the 
Manzanares. This very {mall river runs at fome diftance from the foot of the heights 
upon which Madrid is fituated. It is almoft always fhallow enough to allow carriages 
to ford over. There are, however, two great bridges over it, that of Segovia, and that 
of Toledo. The former, built by Philip II., is fo difproportioned to the breadth of the 
Manzanares, as to have caufed that remark which attention would convince an ob- 
forver is greatly out of place—shat fine bridge only wants a river. At the bottom it 
merits neither the praife nér the point of the epigram. The apparently difproportionate 
dimeufions of many bridges befide this in Spain have a very reafonable origin. Spain 
is mterfected in almoft every diretion by long chains of mountains, whofe fummits, not- 
withftanding the heat of the climate, are frequently covered with fnow; the rivulets, 
and the rivers which defcend from their fides, have ufually but a fmall ftream of water, 
becaufe droughts are frequent in the provinces through which they run; but when 
abundant rains, or the melting of the fnow increafe their volume, the beds of the rivers 
are the more extended for their not being deep, and filling with fand; to anfwer which 
circumftance, although it feldom occurs, the dimenfions of their bridges are calculated. 
They are folidly conftructed on account of the fudden rifings of the rivers, and their 
apparently difproportionate length is to obviate the inconvenience which might arife 
from an overflowing. Whole ages and nations muft not be accufed of ignorance and 
Rupidity, becaufe we cannot at firft difcover the reafon for certain cuftoms and practices. 

Madrid makes a good appearance on entering it from the Efcurial. After having 
paffed the Manzanares, we proceed along a part of a fine road, planted with trees, which 
leads from the capital to Pardo, a royal manfion about two leagues from Madrid, where 
the court refided during the reign of Charles I. for two or three months in the year, 
but which his fucceffor but feldom frequents, to fhoot in the woods about this mournful 
chateau. The road runs for fome time along the banks of the Manzanares, and on the | 
oppolite fide we fee an ancient country refidence of the Kings of Spain, the Ca/a det 
Campo, but which has been negleéted by the family of Bourbon. | 
- | The 
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The gate of St. Vincent, by which weenter, is new and tolerably elegant. We after: 

wards send with much difficulty to the palace, which ftanding alone upon an eminence, 
without either terrace, park, or garden, has rather the appearance of a citadel than that 
of a refidence of one of the mofl powerful monarchs in the world ; but as we approach, it 
flrikcs one differently. Its form is almoft fquare, and there ts a fpacious court in the 
middle, around which are large piazzas. ‘The apartments and offices of the principal 
perfons of the court are upon the ground floor, which they wholly occupy. A fine 
marble flair-cafe leads to the firft ftory, the fides of which are richly decorated. ‘The 
King’s apartments are of the moft magnificent dimenfions. The hall, in which the 

. throne is placed, (¢/ falon de los reynos,) may be admircd even by thofe who have feen 
the gallery of Verlailles. ‘The different dreffes of the Spanifh monarchy are painted 
in frefco upon the ceiling by a Venenan named ‘Tiepolo. Fine vafes, little ftatues, and 
antique buits are diftributed upon all the tables. Almoft the whole of the ornaments 
are of Spanifh production. ‘The looking-glafles, perhaps the largeft in Europe, were 
manufactured at St. Ildefonfo, as well as the glafs of the windows. The tapeftry was 
made in a manufactory near the gates of Madrid; and the inexhaufhible and variegated 
quarries of the peninfula furnifhed marble for the tables and floors. 

The apartment adjoining is that in which the King dines. Mengs, who painted the 
ceiling, the fubje& of which is the aflembly of the gods and goddefles on Olympus, has 
difplayed all that rich and brilliant colouring for which he is admired. During the 
fummer, the portraits of Philip If., Philip III. and his Queen, Philip IV., and the Duke 
d’Olivarez, all on horfeback, painted by Velafquez, and thofe of Philip V., and the 
Queen Ifabella Farnefe, his fecond wife, by Charles Vanloo, are fubftituted for the 
tapeftry. It is not neceffary to be a connoifleur to be ftruck with the aftonifhing fupe. 
riority of the firft of thefe. ‘he fine form of the horfe of Philip IV., its fpirit, and the 
firm pofture of his body, are above all praife. 

This apartment opens into that wherein the King gives audience. The ceiling, which 
reprefents the apothcofis of Hercules, is a mafter-piece of Mengs. His laft painting, on 
which he was employed at Rome when the fine arts and his friends were deprived of 
him by death, is placed in the fame apartment; it is an annunciation. The Virgin has 
an admirable expreilion of modefty and fweetnefs; but one laments the angel Gabriel 
fhould not have a countenance and attitude more fuitable to his meflage. There is, 
morcover, in this apartment a large painting by the fame matter, the adoration of the 
Shepherds, in which the men, women, and children are finifhed pieces, equally beautiful 
and iull of expreflion. His works compofed the principal decoration of the bed-chamber 
of Charles Ill., who was delighted with the productions of this eminent painter. His 
defcent from the crofs, however, in the opinion of connoiffeurs, eclipfes every thing 
elfe. The eye is never tired with contemplating the deep and tender grief of the be- 
loved difciple, the fublime attitude of the Virgin, who in defpair expects‘no comfort for 
her forrows but in heaven; and the fofter, but not more affecting affliction of the Mag. 
dalen, who preferves all her charms in the mid{t of the general grief; and laftly, the 
body of Chrift, which a friend of the author, the Chevalier Azara, perfectly qualified 
to judge of what he {peaks, pronounces to be admirable, for the truth, the divine ap- 
pearance, and beauty of the flefh, which, unlike other painters, Mengs has not pre- 
{ented torn and difcoloured from long fuffering. _ 

The chamber ncxt to that in which the throne is placed, is entirely filled with admi- 
table paintings of the Italian fchoo]l. Among more than a dozen capital pi€tures of 
Titian, is a Venus cae the eyes of Love; and its companion, the fubject of 
which is two females of exquifite beauty, with a warrior between them ereét, a copy of 
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which is in the Mufeum at Paris ; Venus at her toilette; a Sifyphus ; a Prometheus ; 
and above the reft, a painting of Adam and Eve, which has for its companion the copy 
which Rubens made from it; but which, in the opinion of Mengs, ferved only to make 
more confpicuous the inimitable excellence of the original. ‘Iwo pictures by Paul Ve- 
ronefe, feveral by Baffan, and a Judith by Tintoret, are feen with pleafure in the fame 
chamber ; and in the next apartment a few by Luca Giordano, and one by Spagnoletto. 

The fucceeding apartment is in like manner hung with pictures; particularly two 
admirable pieces by Velafquez, one of which reprefents the forge of Vulcan, the other 
a Spanifh general, to whom the keys of a city are given up. 

In the adjoining apartments, atnong a great number of paintings by the firft matters, 
are an adoration by Rubens, and a carrying of the crols by Raphael, which alone are 
worth a collection. In the firft Rubens has difplayed all the magic of his pencil, his 
richnefs of drapery, and all the magnificence of compofition. It is impoflible not to 
be ftruck by the noble air and grandeur of one of the kings. His carriage, attitude, and 
retinue feem to announce him commifhioned by the univerfe to congratulate its divine 
author upon an event of fuch importance to all mankind; but the painting of Raphael 
infpires fentiments more affecting, though not lefs fublime. The Saviour of the world 
finking beneath the weight of his crofs rather than that of his grief, and preferving in 
the midft of his perfecutors, who force him along and ill-treat him, a refignation and 
ferenity which would difarm cruelty itfelf; appearing lefs concerned for his own fuffer- 
ings, than earneft in endeavouring to confole his afflicted mother, who ftrives to foften 
his perfecutors, and the fupplicating women who are overcome with grief for his fate. 
The impreffion which refults from thefe two great compofitions, renders the mind almoft 
infenfible to the beauties of the other paintings of ‘Titian, Vandyck, Raphael himfelf, 
and even of little malter-pieces of Corregio. 

There are paintings of a different kind in the late apartments of the Infanta *, Maria 
Jofephine, fifter tothe King ; this is the profane fide of the palace of Madrid. In the firft 
chamber is one by Giordano, in imitation of Rubens, it reprefents the painter himlelf 
working at the portrait of a princefs: there are alfo feveral voluptuous paintings by this 
mafter of the Flemifh fchool; a combat of gladiators, in which the vigour of Lanfranc’s 
pencil is eafily difcovered ; and a capital piece by Pouflin, the fubjcct of which forms a 
fingular contratt to the devotional paintings of which we have already fpoken. ‘This is 
a dance formed by a troop of nymphs about the ftatue of the pod of gardens ; the vas 
riety of their expreflive and graceful attitudes, their eafy fhape, and the beauty of their 
form, all breathe the pleafures of youth and love; fome crown with garlands the ftatue 
of the Jafcivious god, others—But we will draw a veil over this part of the painting, 
which the modefty of the painter has purpolely placed in the fhade. | | 

The adjoining apartments are filled with painungs of lefs merit, if we except a grand 
compofition by Paul Veronefe, and a piece by Lanfranc. : 

The dining-room of the infanta is highly embellifhed by the indefatigable pencil of 
Luca Giordano, whofe fertile imagination aftonifhes at firft, but ends with fatiguing, In 
a cabinet adjoining to the dining.room are alfo fome pieces by Rubens, and one of the 
beft portraits of ‘litian; that of Charles V., of natural fize tothe knees, An engraving 
was lately made from it by a young man of Madrid, named Selma, who promiles to 
become an excellent artift. 

Tcould yet mention many other paintings contained in the apartments latcly occupied 
by the two Infants, brothers to the King, particularly fome by Rubens, in which his 


* This Infanta died in 1851; the fimplicity of her manners and her benevolence have made her univer. 
fally repretted, | 
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frefhnefs. of colour, and his livelinefs of fancy fhine in their higheft fplendour; ‘but { 
defift, left I fhould fatigue my readers by a barren catalogue: I have already faid enough 
to fatisfy them that the collection of the King of Spain is one of the moft valuable in 
Europe, It is true there are but few paintings of the French f{chool, but the belt pro. 
dutions of thofe of Italy, Flanders, and Spain are found in abundance; thofe of the 
latter efpecially, lefs known than they deferve to be, are worthy of all the attention of 
connoifleurs ; the names of Navaretie, Alenzo, Cano, Lurbaran, Zerexo, Cebczalero, Blas 
de Prado, Joanes, &c., who among their countrymen enjoy a well éarned reputation on 
many accounts, are fcarcely known out of Spain. It iseven only by hearfay that names 
much better known enjoy any reputation in France ; fuch as Rivera, cailed there Efpag- 
nolet, who although a Spaniard born, belongs rather to Italy than Spain; Velafquez, re- 
markable for his correétnefs of defign and perfpcdtive ; and Afuri/lo, one of the firft 
painters in the world for the frefhnefs and vivid colouring of his flefh, and his foftnels 
of expreflion; Murillo*, whofe productions for a long time fought after in France, at 
length occupy a place in the mufeum. ; 

‘The chapel of the palace contains nothing remarkable of this kind, but its architec. 
tural proportions are exact and beautiful. 

The palace of Madrid is entirely new. That which Philip V. inhabited having been 
bummed, the monarch wifhed to have it rebuilt upon the fame foundation. An architect 
from Piedmont laid before him a moft magnificent plan, the model of which is’pre- 
ferved ina neighbouring building. Philip V. was deterred by the expence from carry- 
ing the plan into execution, and adopted one more fimple, which, notwithftanding it 
alrcady cofts as much as that of the Italian archite¢t would have done, is not yet finifhed. 
Two wings have been building to it for thefe twelve years pa(t, which will give to the 
whole a lefs heavy appearance, but muft hide the principal front. 

One approaches towards this front through a large irregular fquare, at the extremity 
of which is the armoria or arfenal, which contains a curious collection of ancient and 
foreign arms, arranged with great order and carefully preferved. ‘The moft remarkable 
things here are neither cimeters fet with diamonds, nor complete fets of armour of dil- 
ferent Kings of Spain, not even that of St. Ferdinand ; but thofe of the ancient American 
warriors. A long enumeration of all thefe curiofities is carefully made to the traveller, 
when he is admitted into the arfenal, and although he were a I’renchman, the fword worn 
by Francis J. at the battle at Pavia would not be forgotten. he Kings of the Auftrian dy- 
nafty only inhabited the palace occafionally, which looked on the Manzanares, and which 
ftood on the fite of the new palace. They refided during a part of the year at a fort of 
country-houfe, fituated on an eminence at the oppofite extremity of the town, called by 
them Buen Retiro. Philip V. was highly partial to it, and made it his fole refidence 
while at Madrid after the deftrudtion of the ancicnt palace by fire. Terdinand VI. had 
no other, and Charles Il. paffed the firft years of his reign in it, greatly again{t the in- 
clination of his Queen Amelia of Saxony, who was continually drawing vexatious com- 
parifons between the magnificent horizon about Naples, which fhe had juft Icft, and the 
naked and confined prolpect of this refidence. No royal abode had ever lefs the ap. 
pearance of a palace than Buen Retiro ; it isa deformed collection of fymmetrical parts 
enurely devoid of any thing ftriking. It neverthelefs contains a long fuite of rooms, 
which might ata trifling expence be made inhabitable. ‘The gardens, which they front, 
are without water, much neglected, and are now ufed as a public walk. There are a_ 

few jlatues worthy of the attention of the curious ; that of Charles-V. trampling upon 
* In France, where almoft all foreign names arc disheured, he is called Morillos, 


a montter, 
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~a monfter, which is fuppofed to be the emblem of herefy; and an equeftrian ftatue of 
Philip IV. by an able fculptor of Florence. ‘The palace of Retiro contained alfo many 
valuable picturés ; but the greateft part of them have been removed to the new palace. 
The fumptuous apartment called the Ca/on is remarkable for its ceiling, painted by Gior- 
dano. It is an allegorical reprefentation of the inftitution of the order of the goldcn- 
fleece. eG 

I fhall mention only two other paintings in this palace. One of Philip V. in years, 
feated by the fide of his wife Ifabella of Farnefe, and furrounded by ail his family. 
Charles Vanloo has perhaps difplayed too much magnificence in the decoration of the 
hall; the figures he has painted have in confequence a palenefs from the furplus of bril- 
liancy in the furniture ; neverthelefs one cannot behold without intereft an affemblage 
of fo many perfons who have filled eminent parts.on the theatre of the world. 

The other picture is lefs remarkable from the merit of its compofition than from the 
fcene it prefents. This is a faithful reprefentation of the laft folemn Auto da fé, which 
was celebrated in 1680, in the Plaza Mayor of Madrid, in prefence of the whole court 
of Charles If. ‘The balconics appear full of fpectators, excited equally by devotion and 
curiofity. The fatal tribunal is raifed in the middle of the fquare. ‘The judges there 
wait for their pale and disfigured victims, who, covered with melancholy emblems of the 
torments prepared for them, are about to hear their fentence. Some receive the laft 
exhortation of the monks, others ftagger and faint upon the fteps of the tribunal. How 
many reflections naturally rufh on the mind of the {peétator ;—but let us turn our at- 
tention from thefe afflicting objects. | 

The theatre of Buen Retiro is ftill in good prefervation : the houfe is fmall but well 
contrived. The ftage, which is fpacious, opens at the bottom into the gardens of the 
palace, with which it is on a level ; this is favourable to theatrical magic, when it is re- 
quired to extend the perfpective and permit the difplay of bodies of troops or a train of 
cavalry. All thefe illufions are vanifhed; the theatre is deferted, its decorations are 
covered with dult ; and this theatre which in the reign of Ferdinand VI. refounded with 
the moft harmonious voices, is now condemned to mournful filence, which has been 
but twice interrupted for thefe feven-and-thirty years. _ 

Thus do courts change their appearance according to the tafte of the fovercign. The 
brilliant tafte of Ferdinand VI. naturalized in Spain the fairy fcenes of the Italian theatre 
under the direction of Farinelli the mufician, whofe talents acquired him a diftinguifhed 
favour, at which no perfon murmured, becaufe he modeftly enjoyed without abufing his 
good fortune. Under Charles Hl. Euterpe and ‘Terpfichore loft their influence: this 
monarch, more fimple in his manners, more uniform in his tafte, and infenfible to pro- 
fane pleafures, banifhed them from his refidence, and confined himfelf to the protection 
of the filent arts, the fciences, and virtue. A itranger to the tender paflion; and al- 
though benignant, yet almoft entirely infenfible to trend{hip, during his whole reign of 
thirty years continuance, if the Marquis Squillaci be excepted, who was near being fatal 
to him, and an Italian valet de chambre (Pini), who yet never enjoyed but an obfcure 
and fubaltern deeree of efteem, he had not one favourite; and protected from the fe- 
dudtion of the fenfes by his religious difpofition, he paffed twenty-nine years of his life 
(rare example among Sovereigns!) without either wite or miftrefs. In order to be ad- 
nutted to the prefence, the hbertine was obliged to follow his pleafures ia fecrefy 5 fo 
that never was there a court where lefs gallantry was difplayed than at that of CharlesIIL 

At that of Charles 1V., lefs auftere than his father, although pleafure be not expelled, 
it is yet entertained without parade; and if favour prevail, it is exculable, fince it is 
nobly difpenfed, exercifed with benignity, and makes as few enemies as poflible. This 
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court has a fuperiority over that of the preceding, by its confiding its principal trufts to. 
the hands of Spaniards; even the Queen, although an Italian, has identified herfelf 
with the nation for a long time paft; whereas in the three fatter reigns ftrangers for 
the greater part filled all the offices of truft. This circumftance is of itfelf fufficient to 
hinder the explofion which other matters are calculated to promote. Finally, to com- 
plete the parallel of the four reigns of the Houfe of Bourbon in Spain, (for I fhali fay 
nothing of that of Louis I., which did not laft a year,) we fhall obferve, that they prefent 
the rare ‘difplay of an uninterrupted fucceffion of four kings, if not great, or illuftrious 
for brilliant qualities, yet virtuous, humane, and fincerely pious; who may poffibly 
have erred in their intentions of doing good, yet who never did intentionally wrong. 

In the gardens of Buen Retiro the monarch has eftablifhed a China manufactory, 

which ftrangers have not hitherto been permitted to examine. It is undaubtedly in. 
tended that experiments fhall be fecretly made, and the manufacture brought to fome 
perfection, before it be expofed to the eyes of the curious. * Its productions are to be 
feen no where except in the’palace of the fovereign, or in fome Italian courts, to which 
they have been fent as prefents. Charles II]. rendered their due homage to our manufac- 
tures when he excepted the court of Verfailles from his diftribution, notwithftanding 
the latter regularly forwarded fome of the fineft works of our Seve manufactory to 
the Princefs of the Afturias. Louis XV. eftablithed this cuflom, on account of his 
grand-daughter, and his fucceffor did not difcontinue the practice. 
- Certain kinds of inlaid work which are not yct much known in Europe are wrought 
in the fame edifice. Generally fpeaking, the Retiro, its apartments, and its gardens, 
are nearly abandoned by the court; in recompence, however, Charles IIL. has richly 
embellifhed the environs. 

This ancient palace commands a public walk, which has long been famous in Spanifh 
comedy and romance, F/ Prado. Its contiguity to the palace, its fhades, the unevennefs 
of the ground, every thing was favourable to intrigue, but every thing as well increafed 
‘the danger; Charles IH., by levelling it, by planting it with trees, and lighting its ave- 

nues, by providing for its being watered, and adorning it with fountains, fome of which, 
that of Cybele, for example, is very handfome, made a fuperb promenade of it, and 
fuch as may be frequented at-all times with pleafure and in.fafety. It forms a part of 
the interior inclofure of the city, and is in length about the fpace of half a league. Se- 
veral of the principal {treets terminate here. That of Alcala, the widcft in Europe, 
croffes it, runs by the fide of the gardens of the Retiro, and terminates at the gate of 
the fame name, which, although fomewhat heavy, is one of the fineft pieces of architec- 
ture in the capital. ms 

_ The inhabitants from all quarters refort hither on foot or in carriages to.meet and 

breathe beneath the fhade of the long alleys, an air frefhened by waters {pouted from 

the fountains, and embalmed by exhalations from the fragrant flowers. The concourfe 

of people is frequently prodigious. 1 have fometimes feen four or five hundred care 

riages filing off in the greate(t order, amid an innumerable crowd of people on foot; a 

fpe€tacle which at once is a proof of great opulence and population. But a better tafte 

were defirable in the carriages, and a greater variety for the eye. Inftead of that mot- 

ley appearance of dreffes, which in other public places of Europe afford a change, with-. 

out which there would be no pleafure, there is nothing feen in the Prado on foot but 
women uniformly drefled, covered with great black or white veils, which conceal a part 
of their features; and men enveloped in their large mantles, for the moft part of a dark 
colour; fo that with all its beauty, at the beft it is but a theatre of Caftilian gravity ; 
this is the more apparent, where every evening at the firlt flroke- of the angelus all thofe 
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who are on the walk, fuddenly ftop as if {truck with palfy, pull off their hats, leave off 
in midft of the moft interefting and tender converfation, and call home their thoughts 
a few minutes for devout contemplation. Woe to the wretch who fhould dare to difturb 
this filence of devotion, which the impious may ridicule, but which neverthelefs pofieifes 
fomewhat affecting, {omewhat impofing event o the philofophical obferver. ‘The prayers 
of the angelus ended, the promenade is continued, and dilcourfeis refumied. A whole 
unanimous people concludes, beneath the vault of heaven, its homage to the Creator. 
Of what.confequence that it be through the intervention of the Virgin Mary, it is not 
therefore lefs pure, nor yields the mind a lefs {weet confolation. | 

The botanical garden adds not a little to the embellifhment of the Prado; it was 
formerly upon the road which leads from Madrid to the caftle of Pardo; but Charles 
Ul. a few years before his, death removed it to the fide of the.Prado with a low inclofure, 
by which it is ornamented without being concealed ; it is daily increafing in beauty. ‘The 
botanilt attached to the {cience, who readily obtains allowance to view the garden, nay 
entertain himfelf here delightfully for hours in the mid{ft of trees and plants from all the 
four quarters of the world. The produétions of the vegetable kingdom are ranged in 
fquares according to the fyftem of Linnaus, and the names of the plants are infcribed 
-on tickets enclofed in little tubes of tin ftuck in the ground at the foot of each plant; 
avery commodious and ufeful means of reference to the beginner. The monarch of 
Spain it will be eafily conceived muft have within his power the means of collecting, 
particularly from the vegetable reign, the moft precious collection; in whofe vaft ftates 
gave rife to this line of Piron, | 


«The orb of day fhines evermore on Spain.” Z 


In fo great a diverfity of climates and foil, this immenfe monarchy muft produce 
every tree, fhrub, and plant which grows on the bofom of the earth. It is only with- 
in five-and-twenty years that the advantage which thefe poffeflions hold out has been put 
to profit. Galvez, upon his acceflion to the adminiftration of the Indies, ordered all the 
officers in the civil employment in the colonies, the military, and the clergy to tranfport 
to Spain whatfoever belonging to the three kingdoms fhould be deemed worthy of atten- 
tion. Not a year paffles without producing the metropolis either fome new plants fiom 
Spanifh America or feed bulbs or flips which are reared in the botanic garden of Ma- 
drid. ‘The young botanifts employed by the court in Mexico, Peru, and other parts, 
accompany their exports with a defcription of the plants, which they make upon the 
{pot. of their growth; the foil that fuits them, the kind of expofure which is moft fa 
vourable to them, and the care which they require. Following thefe inftructions the 
botanical profeffors and above all Don Cafimir Ortega entruft the diminutive feed to 
its nurfe; and furrounded by their young care contemplate with delicious anxiety the 
different {tages of their growth as they trace the features by which they have been de- 
{cribed. More than once have I attended their fitting’s as inftructive as they are amufing, 
in which nature is feen to prove here fubjection to regular laws, and her difpofition to 
make common to all mankind the advantages and pleafures with which fhe has overs 
f{pread the earth, at intervals which {tagger the imagination. Oftentimes at thefe meet- 
ings queftions occur which are difficult of folution. Many a foreign plant demon- 
{trates the infufficiency of the claffes invented by our learned men in Europe, and fome~ 
times it is impoilible to give a plant its place without afligning it an arbitrary one. 

‘What has been attempted with fuccefs in plants, I have frequently pleafed myfelf with 
the fancy of having extended to the three kingdoms at one {cope, by allotting. all the 
| 3C 2 . 2 fpace 
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fpace which the botanical garden leaves vacant by the fide of the walk to a deftination 
certainly extraordinary in Europe, and which the monarch of Spain only could be ca- 
pable of carrying into effect. 1 would have it divided into as many parts as this fovereign 
has principal colonies under his dominion; in thefe fhould be fettled a family of 
Peruvians, another of Mexicans, another from Calefornia, another from Paraguay, 
_ from Cuba, from the Canaries, the Philippines, &c. All of them fhould preferve their 
peculiar drefs and manner of living, each fhould have built a fimple habitation upon 
the model of that they had quitted; and cultivate the trees and plants brought from 
their own country; fo that furrounded by thefe pleafing illufions with greater reafon 
than the young Volanore of Bourganville they might flill fuppofe themfelves in their 
native foil, With what delight would the curious of Europe Hock in crowds to behold 
this living cabinet of natural hiftory ; this cabinet unique in itfelf, in which the objects 
of his attention would themfelves be the Cicerone of the traveller. Here the Mexican 
would be feen beneath the fhade of his fig-tree, fhaking it and gathering the precious 
infects which colour our European garments; there the inhabitants of Guatimala would 
cultivate his indigo ; and he of Paraguay the herb which conftitutes his principal riches ; 
the Peruvian, accompanied by the docile animal which partakes of his labours, feeds 
and clothes him, would in concert with the Lucoman endeavour to introduce the fame 
cultivation they had been accuftomed to at home. ‘Thus the cxulting inhabitant of the 
metropolis, without going from the capital, might pafs in review, as if delineated on a 
map, all the colonies to which his fovercign gives laws. The imported colonilt would 
become accuftomed to an exile, which every thing would concur to render agreeable ; 
and his fellow citizens, feparated from him by immente feas, informed by him of the 
benevolence and magnificence of their common monarch, would form a higher idea of 
his power, pride themfelves upon being his fubjects, become more attached to his 
government, and accuftom themfelves to fee in the Spaniards of the old world, their 
countrymen in{tead of their oppreflors; gently and pacifically effecting a revolu- 
tion which might prevent or at leaft retard the misfortune and danger of a fudden 
feparation. 

Such a project may be confidered as romantic, yet the King of Spain has entered 
upon one of the fame kind, which proves his zeal for the advancement of the arts and 
{ciences. Jn the ftreet of Alcala is a large building in which the king has eftablifhed a 
cabinet of natural hiltory, and which already contains one of the completeft collections 
in Europe in metals, minerals, marble, precious ftones, corals, madrepores, and 
marine plants. ‘he claffes of fifhes, or birds, and efpecially of quadrupeds, are yet 
very incomplete; but the meafures taken by government will in alittle time make them 
as complete as poffible. | 

The minifter in 1782 received an ample contribution from Peru: this was half the 
rich collection made during an cight years’ refidence in that country by Mr. Dombey, 
an able naturalift, whom the court of France, with the confent of that of Spain, had 
fent thither, and who brought back with him the fruits of his labor to Cadiz. On his 
arrival at this port he did not meet with that generous demeanour which is the boalt of 
Spain. Malevolence, jealous of his miflion, excited a perfecution again{ft him which in- 
jured his health, already impaired, and feemed for a fhort time to have even influenced 
his reafon. He was as it were a prifoner at Cadiz till he gave up to the commiilaries 
of government the moiety of his collection, which he had conceived was exclufively in- 
tended for his country. Fortunately thefe commiffaries had lefs intelligence than ill will, 
and in the divifion which they made in the prefence of Dombcy, the lot which they 
fixed upon was not the moft valuable of the two. He haftencd, thortly after his depar- 
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eure, from a country which had treated him fo inhofpitably, and carried with him to France 
what he had betn able to fave from the rapacity of this iavidious people. He confided 
to one of our firft naturalifts, his friend Mr. L’toritior, the care of clafling the rich re. 
mains of the colleGtion, and making them known to the public. The health of Domn- 
bey never recovered from the fhock it received, either in Peru, or at Cadiz; he died 
foine years azo in the flower of youth, exciting the regret of all the learned, and the 
tears of friendfhip*. He left feveral Spanith naturalifts at Peru, whofe learned re« 
fearches will greatly contribute to enrich the cabinet of natural hiftory at Madrid. 

The fame edifice that contains this cabinet, and which with the cuftom-houle, built 
allo by Charles HI., conftitutes the principal ornament of the ftreet of Alcala, is the 
place of mecting for the academy of the fine arts ‘/as nobles artes); a circumftance which 
produced the inicription on the building, a motto equally happy and juft: 


Carolus Il. naturam et artem fub uno teClo in publicam utilitatem confociavit, 
anno MDCCLXALV. 


The honour of inflituting this academy is, howevever, due to Philip V.; but Ferdinand 
V1. being particularly devoted to it gave it the name of his patron San Fernando; and 
Charles HI. by providing a comfortable refidence has made it much indebted to him. ‘Ihe 
Minifter for forcign affairs is prefident, and every three years diltributes premiums to the 
young ftudents who have produced the beft pieces in {culpture or painting, and the belt 
defigns in architecture. But though there are feveral members who have diftinguifhed 
themfelves in thefe three arts, it muft be confefled that their works of real excellence 
are yet but very few in number, and that the prizes given are rather to be looked upon | 
as cncouragements than merited rewards. ‘Lhe Spanifh court, however, maintains at 
Rome fome young ftudents, who give the moft flattering hopes; and fome of the mem- 
bers of the academy are employed by it on engravings of a part of the numerous inalter- 
pieces which embellifh the different palaces. 

It is not only by forming artifts that the academy contributes to the progrefs of the 
arts in Spain, it is alfo the fupreme tribunal, to whofe decifion the plans of all the facred 
and profane edifices erected in the kingdom are to be fubmitted ; an inititution which, 
in the end, mutt eftablifh a good tatte upon the ruins of that barbarity which 1s but too: 
vifible in moft of ihe edifices of former times, and of which traces {till remain in fome 
of the gates, in the ancient fountains, and in moft of the churches in the capital; de- 
formed efforts of art, then in its infancy, which has taken more pains to bring forth 
mon{trous productions, than would be neceflary at prefent to produce works of tran- 
fcendent merit. Modern edifices already prove the revolution that has taken place under 
the houle of Bourbon. Befides the new palace of Madrid, we may initance the gates 
of Alcala and St. Vicente, the cultom-houle, and the poft-office: and particularly a 
fuperb building by the fide of the Prado beyond the gardens of Buen Retiro began: 
lefs than ten years ago. It is de&gned for a mutazum to which the cabinet of natural 
hiftory is to be tranfported, and there feveral academies are to hold their fittings. 
The war interrupted the progrefs of the work for a time but on the return of peace it 
was refumed. ‘This fine monument of architecture will be the moft fuperb of any 


* The two Spanith botanifls who accompanied Dombey Don Hypolito Chens, and Don Jofeph Pavon, 
publihed a work in 1994 under the title of “lore Peruvieufis et Chilenfis Prodremus, in which they give an ace 
count of the flare of botany in Spain. Pour years after their Syema vegetabilium Flore Peruviana et Ghilenfts. 
appeared ; and in 1799 their large work in two volumes folio Flora Peruviane et Chilexfis which has excited. 
the curiolity of the learned throughout Europe. | 
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in the capital, and will add no {mall portion of fame to the reputation of, the archited, 
Villanueva. _ gw aS, 

At Madrid, however, there are few handfome buildings, it is in general well laid out: 

the ftreets, although not, in a direct line, are for the moft part wide, and _tolerably 
ftraight, it is three leagues and a half in circumference and about three quarters of a 
league broad at its wideft part. The infrequency of rain, and the vigilante of the 
mo.lern police, make it one of the cleaneft cities in Europe. But except the Prado 
and its avenues, the city has no elegance to boaft. The famous Plaza Mayor, which 
the Spaniards take fo much pleafure in extolling, has nothing in it which jullifies their 
partiality ; it is quadrangular, but at the fame time irregular, furrounded by buildings 
of five and fix ftories, fufficiently uniform, but without ornament, under which are 
long arcades. It is illuminated on public occalions, and then it really has an agreeable 
appearance. ‘The auto da fés were tormerly celebrated in this {quare, with all their ter- 
rible apparatus. It is {till the theatre of thofe buil-fights which are called at the royal featts 
filftar reales. The hotel de ville, or town-houfe, is in this fquare, in which the hifto. 
rical academies holds its aflemblies, and in which is its library, its mufaeum, its manu- 
{cripts, and its medals. Were alfo is the market for eatables and merchandize of every 
defcription. This concurrence of circumftances has made it the moft remarkable pub- 
ic place in the capital,. and has given tt a reputation which, at the time it was firft built, 
was perhaps deferved, but which muft have vanifhed fince architecture has improved in 
Europe, and produced forty fquares preferable to the Plaza Mayor. 

It was much disfigured by-the fire which reduced to afhes feven years ago almoft the 
whole of one of its fides. What tends to take off from its appearance, is a number of falls 
which prevent one from crofling in every direction. It is neverthelefs that quarter which 
gives the molt favourable idea of the population of Madrid; and if we judge of it by 
the concourfe of people upon it at all times of the day, and in the adjacent ftreets as 
far as, and including La Puerta del Sol, a {treet which is the refort of the newfmongers, 
one fhall be led to imagine there muft be a miftake in the enumeration of its inhabitants, 
taken at no more than 155,672 of refidentiaries according to the cenfus of 1787. <Ac- 
cording to Thomas Lapez, who wrote in1797, Madrid coniains 7100 houfes, 77 churches, 
44 convents of friars, 31 of nuns, and 130,980 inhabitants, exclufive of the garrifon, 
the hofpital and the foundlings, the addition of which three clafles of inhabitants will 

‘yaife the population to nearly the amount of the cenfus taken in 1787. Government 
has publifhed a new cenfus of Spain made in 1797, and which the official gazette an. 
nounces as more exact than that of 1787 taken under the direction of Count Florida 
Blanca, - with the principal refults of which I thall prefent the reader *. 


Cua P. 1X.—Population of Spain.— Principal Churches of Madrid. — Painters, Engravers, 
| — the Prefs.—Religious Foundations. 


| IN 1768 the Spanith government made a cenfus of the people, which it had reafon 
to look upon as defective ; in the firft place, on account of the want of cure in taking 
it,-but principally becaufe it was imagined that it had tor,objeCt the impofition of a new 


* Yam hitherto ignorant of the refult of the cenfus of 1797. The poptlation of Spain will however’ 
hereafter bé known as well as that of any other Apel of Europe. The rectors of parifhes having been 
inftrudted to forward to government a monthly lift of the deaths, birthe, and marriages withia their different 
parithes, beginning with the prefent century. a 
tax 
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taxon houfes, which engaged a many to deceive the commiffioners by falfe declarations ; 
this firft enumeration, therefore, produced for amount no more than 9,159,999 per- 
fons, whereas that of 1787, made with more rigour on the one part, and given with lefs 
apprehenfion on the other, gave a total of 10,268,150, the difference is an increafe of 
1,108,1 1. | ; 

The feverity of government brought to light ftill greater deceptions, In 1787 there 
were found to be fewer than there were in 1768: | 





Of nuns and friars - - -  1N,044 
Ecclefiaftics, and perfons belonging to the clergy - 17,213 
Perfons attached to different monaftic inftitutions, and to 
the crufade . - : - 6,829 
Hidalgos, or noblemen - ° 242,205 
Making a total of - 277,291 perfons, 


who by pretending to titles, or by making falfe declarations, became ranked among the 
privileged clafs, and were thereby exempt from perfonal charges. 

In 1768 the cenfus was taken by diocefes, in 1787 by the means of the intendants of 
provinces. The annexed table will make the different refults appear more clear: 








Se Refult of the cenfus of 1768 - of 1787 
~ (unmarried males, or widowers - 2,809,069 - 3,162,007 
= ar females, or widows a 2,911,858 . 3,215,482 
3 marricd men and women - . 33,439,072 - 3,891,661 
Total . 9,159,999 - 10,269,150 
(cities, towns, and villages . “ 16,427 - 18,716 
parifhes - - - ¥8,106 = 18,972 
beneficed clergy, vicars, &c. - 51,048» 42,707 
convents for men - - 2,004. = 2,019 
. | a women - ° 1,026 - 1,048 
© | monks - ° * $52453 7 “579515 
g é nuns - - 27,065 = 245559 
= + perfons attached to the clergy - 25,248 ° 16,376 
= | fyndics of religious orders - = 2 8,552 = 43127 
-perfons fubject to the military tribunal —- 89,393 = 77,984 
perfons penfioned by the King . 27,577. 36,465 

| dependant on the Crufade ° 4,248 - 1,884 
Inquifition - 2,645 - 25705 
(hidalgos, or noblemen - - 7225794 - 480,589 


By means of this cenfus, the proportion which the number of the different profeffions 
bore to.each other was known. They were | 


145 cities, (ciudades,) 
4,572 towns, (villas,) 
12,732 villages, 
907,197 hufbandmen,. — 
964,571 journeymen,. — a 
| 470,989, 
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270,989 tradefmen and artifans, 
28o,cg2 fervants, 
50,994 fludents, 
39.750 manufacturers. 


The population of the different provinces was at the fame time afcertained, and what 
owas only fufpected before became apparent ; that is, that the refources which ‘the neigh. 
“bourhood of the fea affords, added to the quality of the food, which it produces, where 
the foil is fruitful, are fuflicient in themfelves to counterbalance the evils of a bad ad- 
miniftration ; fince Galicia, the clergy in which poflefs more than half the lands, not- 
withftanding it be deltitute of canals and navigable rivers, and poffels fearce any roads ; 
notwithftandd: tae its whole reliance be on its manufactorie sof linen, its trade, and its 
fifhery ; yet bleft with a foil capable of receiving, every fpecies of culture, fituated fo 
as to have the fe i on its two fides, and free from that devaftating {courge the Mefa, 

Galicia is beyond comparifon the beft populated province in Spain, although it be far 
from having an equal extent with others. In 1787 it contained 1,345,803 inhabitants, 
avhile Catalonia, far more induftrious, and of nearly double the furface, comprifed but 
81-,412, Arragon but 623,308, and Filremadura, one fourth part nec t than Galicia, 
no more than 417,900 perfons, 

* To return to Madrid ; as to its population, it has sraiaaily from 6 to 10,000 men 
in garrifon, | is the pandas cous for petitioners from all parts of Spain and the fadies, as 
well as of a great number of {trangers ; henee it may not be confidered an exaggerae 
tion to compute its inhabitants at 180,c00. : 

Its facred edifices have nothing in them very remarkable, although the Abbé Pons has 
devoted a volume to the defcription of them; feveral, however, contain highly valuable 
collections of pictures, which may be feen with admiration even alter the paintings of the 
Ficurial, and the new palace. The fmall church of St. Pafqual, upon the Prado, within 
its narrow and dirty walls contains two Titian’s, feveral paintings by Spacnoletto, one cf 

the belt of Laffano, two by Guerchin, &c. The church of St. Ifabella has alfo fome 
mafter-pieces of Spagnoletto, particularly the affumption of the chief altar, a capital 

rece which has been engraved; but no church at Madrid has a larger or better collec- 
tion than that of the barefoot Carmelites 3, in the {treet of Alcala. How frequently have 
I been to the large veltry of thefe monks, who are the moft opulent in Madrid, to reckon, 
admirc, and envy treafures fo ill appreciated, and {fo badly placed; numerous paintings 

Gt ‘Spaniards, fo little but fo much deferving of being known, fuch as Z urbaran, Ze- 
rizo, &c.; others by Spagnoletto, Murillo, Giordano ; Charles V. haranguing his army, 
by ‘Tian; a Lord’s fupper, by Vandyck ; ; many by Rembrandt, particularly a ‘lobit, 
feated and penfive, in which the only light of the piece procceds from a dull fire to” 
which he is turned. Excepting on account of their paintings, thefe three churches 
poflefs little claim to notice. Bad tafte reigns throughout them, as is the cafe in almolt 
all the religious edifices of Madrid. The church of St. Ifidoro al me, which heretofore 
belonged to the Jefuits, has a portal which is handfome, although nct exempt from 
faults. Its iterior is not deftitute of beauty, and, among other paintings rather com- 
mon, it contains a large one by Menfy, and an adoration by Titian. 

There is another church much more modern, which, on account of its mafs, has a 
venerable appearance, and has fome valuable paintings’: it is that of St. Salefis, or the 
vifitation, founded by Ferdinand VI. and the Queen Barbara his wife. Thea thes of this 
royal pair repofe here, undcr two pompous m: mufoleums, On that of the King, an in- 
fcription in Latin, which appeared to me a model of the lapidary flyle ; the Spaniards 

12 themfelves 
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themfelves have expreffed their difapprobation of the whole edifice by thefe words: 
Barbara reyna,,barbaro gufio ; barbara obra ; a play upon words which has effe& but 
in the Spanifh language, in which the expreflion barbara is equally applicd to the name 
of the foundrels, to the bad tafte of the edifice, and to the enormous fum it coft in 
building. It has, however, one laudable appendage, a certain number of young ladics 
are there educated at the King’s expence; it forms a part of the feminary for the nobi- 
lity, a kind of military fchool which has been for fome time back under the direction 
of Don Jorge Juan. 

And laftly the convent of St, Francis has been fome years building at an immenfe ex- 
pence, and there were hopes that it would beconie one of the fineft productions of ar- 
chite@ture in the capital. It is lately finifhed, and is rather a fclid than an elegant edi- 
fice. The church, in the form of a rotunda, ornamented with pillars, is yet a {triking 
object at firlt fight: the beft mafters in Spain were employed on paintings for its altars, 
for the moit part the pupils of Mengs; Wl. Maella and M. Bayeux, otherwile called E/ Ar- 
ragones, for example, who, by their tafte and colouring, in fome manner recompenfe the 
Spaniards for the lofs of that great painter. The other co-operators were Don Antonio Ve- 
lafquez, Don Andres de la Calleja, Don Jofeph Caftillio, Don Gregorio Ferro, who excels in 
copying the beft paintings of the moll efteemed artifts ; Don Francifeo de Goye * merits 
alfo by his talents an honourable mention ; he pourtrays in a pleafing {tile the manners, 
cuftoms, and games of his country ; neither muft Carnicero be omitted in the lift, a copyift 
in miniature, poflefled of much tafte, and who faithfully imitates the ma{ter-pieces with 
which the King furnithes his {maller apartments. Nor need the genius of defign dif- 
dain the names of Don Ventura Rodriguez, de Villenueva, d@’ Arnul, a ¥renchman by birth, 
and Don Fruncifco Sabatt.ni t, an Italian, direCtor of the King’s buildings; all of them 
eminent as architects. 

In the art of engraving, they have feveral who excel; Don Salvador Carmona, mar- 
ried to the daughter of Mengs, who has in part inherited the fine pencil of her father, 
is defervedly to be placed at their head. Mr. Carmona is advantageoufly known in 
France by feveral prizes gained in the academy of painting. Were we to criticife with 
acumen, it might be obferved, that his talents too little, or at teaft too late encouraged, 
have not produced altogether what they at firft promifed. Several other engravers, Mef- 
ficurs Ferro, Muntancr, Fabregat, Balleftcr, and efpecially M. Selma, have, by happy 
efforts, proved that their art {till.makes fome progrefs in Spain. 

The academy of the Spanifh language, which in the year 178c gave an elegant edition 
of Don Quixote, in four volumes, quarto, enriched it with the embellifhments of the 
engraver. But the engravings, for the moit part not above mediocrity, do not anfwer to 
the merit of the edition, equally admirable for the quality of the ink, the beauty of the 
paper, the clearnefs of the character, and defervedly ranked with the fineft productions 
of this kind in any other nation. It is of itfelf fuficient to give celebrity to the prefs of 
Ibarra; it is truly a national work, by which the Spaniards have refuted the charge of 
the arts with them being yet in their infancy. The ink isa compofition made by Ibarra 
himfelf, to whom our printers have frequently applied in vain for the fecret ;_ the charac- 
ters were cut by a Catalan, the paper was manufactured in Catalonia, the learned preface 
and the anlyfis of Don Quixote, placed at the beginning of the work, are written by a 


* Goye excels alfo in portrait painting, as well as Aciene and fore. In hiftorical painting Don Fran. 
cifeo Rumis juitifies the hopes formed of him by the paintings which five-gndstwenty years ago he fent from 
Rome to the academy of the fine arts at Madrid. | Se 

+ He, at the fame time, was chief of the Corps de Genie 3 he died lately, and has been fucceeded in thig 
latter appointment by Don Fofeph de Urrutia, the general who laft commanded the army in.Catalonia. 

VOL. V. 3D | member . 
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member of the academy of the Caftilian language, Don Jofeph de Guevaru; the binding 
even, although inferior to the rett, fuiliciently demonttrates that the Spaniards are by no 
means behindhand in any thing which relates to typography. . 

_ This is not the only proof they have given of their ability. Every connoiffeur is ac- . 
quainted with, prefers to the editions of Bafkerville and Barbou, and reckons equal 
to the works of Didot, the Salluft, which the Infant Don Gabriel has tranflated into his. 
~ own language ; and fome other works from the preffes of Ibarra at Madrid, and from thofe 
of Benediét Montfort at Valencia, fuch as Mariana, Solis, Garcilafo, the poem on mufic,, 
E! Parnaffs Efpagnol, by Sedano ; and, above ail, the malter-piece of Benedi&t Montfort, 
that learned work of Bayer, the preceptor of the Infant Don Gabriel; entitled De Num- 
mis Hebrao-Sameriiinis, 2 volumes, in felt. 

Latterly the Spanifh arufs have been employed in multiplying, by the means of the _ 
graver, the portraits of a {core of illu{trious perfons, kings, generals, famous writers, &c.. 
and many grandees of Spain, who have galleries of paintings which were loft to the 
world, and to the arts, have had engravings taken from them. 

But if the pleafing arts be cultivated at Madrid, the molt ufeful of all, that of benefi- 
cence, is not neclected. Charitable foundations, worthy models for every nation, are 

found in that city ; among thofe two brotherhoods whole funds are confecrated to the 
relief of mifery; a public pawn fhop, at which money is lent to the neceffitous, and 
which in the period between 1724 and 1794 (72 years,) had advanced 111 millions of 
rials; a receptacle for orphans, and, above all, three hofpials which annually receive 
from nineteen to twenty thoufand patients *. The principal hofpital near to, but on the 
outfide of the Atocha gate has been lately rebuilt. It is a large edifice, which by no. 
means difgraces the walk leading from this gate to the canal of Aranjuez, and which 
the Spaniards have eftimated rather too highly in honouring with the name of Las. 
Delicias. 


Cuap. X.—Other Academies. —Fate of the new Encyclopedia in Spain.—Apology and 
literary Title of the Spaniards. 


THE Academy of the Fine Arts is not by many the only one that Madrid contains. It 
may even be faid, if the number of literary in{titutions were the meafure of progrefs in 
{ciences, this capital ought to be confidered one of the moft enlightened and learned in 
Europe. There is an Academy of Phyfic; aneconomical fociety of the Friends of their 
Country, to which is annexed a (Junta de Signoras,) a junto of ladies imprefled with de- 
fire of fignalizing their affeCtion towards the public good, and fome other infignificant 
juntos, as little worthy of notice for their titles, as for the advantage derived from them, 
and whofe exi(tence ferves only to fhew, that a patriotic ztal has infufed itfelf latterly 
into the minds of people of all claffes; one of Spani/b and general law; one of theo 
retical and practical jurifprudence ; one of the canons of the church ; one of civil, canonia 
cal, and patriotic law; the Latin Academy of Madrid, &c. &c. But the only ones de» 
ferving of particular mention are, 1. The Academy of the Spanifh Language, Dunded by 
Philip V., and which the French Academy has conftantly looked upon as its fifter. On 
the appearance of the very firft edition of its Di&tionary, it was allowed by the moft emi- 
nent grammarians to be the completeft work of the kind which ever appeared in any; 


* The general ho/pital, which is for men, in the courfe of the year 1801, admitted 14,254 perfone, The. 
hofpital De la Pafficn, (for women) 5,297; and that of Sant Juan de Dios, for both fexes, 3,271 3. total 
22,8c9 perfons, . | _ | 


language, 
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language. The Academy has inftructed its Librarian, the Abbot Marillo, to condenfe 
it into a fincle volume for common ufe. | 

This Academy is compofed of twenty-four ordinary members; but the number of 
fpernumeraries is not limited ; the prefident isa grandee of Spain. The prefent is the 
Marquis de Santa Cruz, the governor is the Prince of Afturias. But few examples, 
however, tend to fhew that it confiders itfelf honoured by the admiffion of nobility. 
The Spaniards do not require a revolution to teach them that high birth fhould not bea . 
{ubfliiute for perfonal merit. As well as other nations, Spain has its unqualified perfons, 
perhaps in greater number, but fuch are kept in their due f{tations, that is to fay, are un-: 
regarded. 2. The Academy of Hiftory was founded and endowed by Philip V. in 1738, 
its firlt prefident was Don Augu/tin Montiano, a diltinguifhed literary character but little 
known out of Spain; its pretent director is the Count de Campomanes*, who, by the 
rank he holds in the magiftracy, as well as by his great erudition and virtues, is one of 
the moit diftinguifhed nobleman of modern Spain. He was ever one of the moft at- 
tentive members of this academy, even at times when his various occupations left him 
the leaft leifure for application. 

The Spaniards have always becn greatly partial to the ftudy of their own hiftory ; it 
fcarcely contains a city which does not poffefs its individual hiftory.or a chronicle. Of 
late they have reprinted their beft hiftorians, and within thefe twenty years have pub- 
lifhed editions of feveral authors; among others, for the firft time, feveral- works of Se- 
pulveda, particularly that entitled De rebus geftis Caroli V. It has for thefe five-and- 
twenty years been employed on a tafk equally interefting and arduous, that of publifh-— 
ing all the ancient chronicles relative to the hiltory of Caflile. Several of thefe works © 
had never been printed; all are enriched with notes and commentaries, which at once 
prove the found criticifm and the erudition of their authors, the chief of which are Don 
Francifco de Cerda, Don Miquel Florez, Don Eugenio de Laguno, and feveral other 
members of the Academy of Hiftory. | 

‘he academy contains one of the moft valuable collections of which a literary fociety 
can boaft. ‘This is all the diplomas, charters, and other documents given, fince the ear- 
lieft period of the monarchy, to every city, borough, community, church, chapel, &c. 
in Spain; the whole collected with the greateft care, arranged in chronological order, 
and confequently adapted to furnifh every branch of the Spanith hiftory with the moft 
abundant fource of authentic materials, It is in this immenfe repertory that the acade- 
micians have collected the elements of a work which is recently publifhed, and which 
has already run through feveral editions, 4 Geographical Dictionary of Spain; it has had — 
fome confiderable additions made to it, the laft volume of which appeared in June 
3796. ' Others, among which are the librarians themfelves, have undertaken to give to 
the public a catalogue of the Greek manufcripts in the library of Madrid. One of the - 
moft learned among them, Don Juan Iriarte, died in 1776, leaving behind him three 
nephews of diftinguifhed abilities; one of them, Don Thomas, died a few years ago a 
great literary character ; a fecond, Don Domingo, alter figning the peace of Bafle, went 
ambaffadoy to France, where he died much regretted, as well by his country as by the 
friends he had acquired among the French ; the eldeft, Don Bernardo, is fill living, 
and divides his time between the arts and his duties in adniini(tration. - 


* He hag for fome years back refigned all fuch fituations as require application, and, a member of the 
council of ftate, peaceably enjoys the efteem which he has fo well merited ; his country, to which he was an 
honour, as well da account of his virtues as his talent, was for a long time much indebted to him; fo thar 
he became juitly engitied to {pend in quiet the remainder of a life fo well employed, eo 


‘ 
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To Father Florez, a monk, Spain is alfo indebted for feveral volumes of ecclefiaftical! 
hifttory, which in bis hands was, in truth, only an irregular compilations but it has ac- 
quired a more pleafing forin under the management of his continuator, Father Rifco. 

Several other writers, well acquainted with what relates to their country, are em- 
ployed in giving a clear hiflory of it, and inftructing their fcllow-citizens in matters of 
policy, and the fcience of goverament. They have naturalized in their larguage fuch 
French and Enelith works as the Spamifh orthodoxy would permit; not only thofe, for 
inftance, which treat of trades-and arts, but alfo works of literature and philofophy. Ie 
Is twenty years fince they began the tranflation of the works of Linnzeus, and the natural 
hiftory of M. de Buffon. At prefent their literary characters are more than ever given 
fo tranflations, but {hew a deficiency of judgment in the choice of their fubjects. While 
they felect Clarijja Harlowe, they adopt at the fame time our moft infipid romances ; 
they place befide the Philofophical Effays of Maupertiis, the works of Bernardin de: 
St. Pierre and Condillac, our moft infipid boeks on afcetics. They have even attempted 
to make the Spaniards acquainted with the Philofophical Hiftory of the Abbot Reynal; a 
work which gave rife to fo much indignation in the Spantfh government, that I have: 
more than once been witnefs to the minifter for the Indies, Galvez, entering into a pa- 
roxylm of rage at the bare mention of the author; looking upon fuch as attempted to 
introduce in a contraband manner the copies of this work into the Spanith fettlements 
in America as guilty of treafon. The Duke d’Almodovar *, one of the grandees of 
Spain who cultivates letters, (few are the number of his rank that do,) has given lefs a 
tranflation of it than an extract, in which he has taken pains to omit whatever might 
be obnoxious to fuperftition and defpotifm, rectifying at the fame time a number of 
errors relative to the Spanifh colonies into which the abbot had fallen A fhort time 
before, the Dictionaire Encyclopédique was undertaken to be tranflated by fubfcription ; 
and the world-was not a little furprifed to fee the name of the grand inquifitor at the 
head of the lift of fubfcribers. ‘Towards the clofe of my firft refidence in Spain, there 
was a very numerous lift of fubfcribers for the New Encyclop die, with the fubjeéts claffled 
under diftinct heads; but a Frenchman, writer of the article Spain in the fe¢tion on 
geography, wantonly vilified a whole nation, which its weight in the balance of Europe, 
and its intimate connexion with our own, ought to have made refpected. The Spanifh 
government refented this infult, and the French court determining to redrefs its com- 
plaints, the author, cenfor, and printer were feverely reprimanded ; and the publication 
of the New Encyclopédie was fufpended in Spain by order of the court. “The Spanith 
minifter, however, though offended, was not defirous of excluding knowledge, and foon 
afterward revoked the fufpenfion, at the fame time he took meafures to erafe the errors 
and invectives from a work of which he knew the merit, and fubjected the numbers 
before they were diftributed to the fubfcribers to the examination of the council of Caf- 
tile. The council in confequence nominated a committee for examining the books as 
they appeared ; a ceremony which greatly retarded the work in the firft inftance, and 
the commiffaries not having cither leifure, inclination, or the requifite intelligence for 
fuch a talk, three hundred fubfcribers long awaited their decifions in vain. he matter 
became worfe when the holy office, following the fuggeftions of intrigue, even more 
pertinacioufly than thofe of religious zeal, produced new obftacles to the delivery of the 
parts; firft, by forbidding the agent whom Panckoucke had fent to Madrid receiving 
any new fubfcriptions ; afterwards, by extracting an engagement from him to deliver 

e 


* Tn the reign of Peter III. he was the aie ear of Spain at the court of Raffia, afterwards went 
ambaffador to Portugal, and laftly to England, where he continued in that capacity up to the period of Spain 
vaking partin the American war; he died lately, 

- no 
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no further copies; and, laly, by feizing on all they found in his poffeffion. he ruin 
of this citizen, .and a confequent pecumiary injury of confiderable magnitude to 
Panckoucke, were the refult of thefe violent meafures. The ftormy times during the 
revolution, and the war engendered by them, have prevented the injured parties trom 
obtaining a reparation for their lofles. Peace now happily reftored allows the hope of 
retribution, | 

‘hroughout this matter the Spanifh government has to reproach itfelfon more than 
ene account. Was it neceflary that it fhould interfere in a matter entirely of a literary 
nature, and take offence at the mnculpations of ignorance ? Is the fame, the honour ofa 
nation at all compromifed by the infulated aflertions of an obfcure individual? By dif- 
playing authority in fimilar cafes, calumny, fo far from being refuted, obtains additional 
force, or at leaft additional publicity. Spain fhould have left to her learned men, to her 
writers, the tak of demon(lrating to the world that fhe was not fo deftitute of intelli. 
gence, not fo barren of titles to the efteem and gratitude of Europe, as Maflon de Mer- 
villiers had affirmed. ‘Thus it is that a great nation fhews its vengeance. Such an ex 
ample has long becn held to view by the Englifh and French. Not only do they them- 
felves even in the time of peace treat cach other with feverity, ftranvers as well are fre- 
quent in lavifhing on them the molt bitter railing and inveétive. ‘Uheir governments, 
however, have never felt cifpofed to make affairs of ftate of thefe national animofities. 
A noble pride, the conviction to the mind of inherent worth fhould be fufficient to make 
every one impenetrable to fimilar attacks; and furely the Spanifh temperament is of a 
nature to be fate behind this rampart. It was not requifite for their court to appoint 
defenders. ‘The Abbot Cavanilles *, who had been at Paris for feveral years, {fponta- 
neoufly undcrtook the defence of his country againft the fhafts of this imprudent jour- 
nalift ; but his countrymen themfelves determined that through excefs of zeal he had 
overfhot the mark. He was {till more prodigal of praife than his antagoni{t had been 
of reproach. The one allowed nothing, the other laid claim to every merit ; fo that 
to fultain his affertions, he was obliged to cite a long catalogue of learned men and ar- 
tifts, the major part of which were unknown even to the Spaniards themfelves. 

Another apologift has more recently afcended the ftage to defend his country, not 
with lefs warmth, but ina more fpecious nfanner, and has fent me his manut{cript. 

In this he takes a view of the diflerent branches of fcience and literature, and proves 
that Spaniards are ignorant ofnone. Above all he particularly vaunts of their military 
fkill, ‘The works of the Marquis de Santa Cruz t, fays he, are they not tranflated into 
all languages? Do not Frenchmen themfelves quote the treatifes on artillery of Louis: 
Collado and Chrittopher Lechuga? . 

The enquiry of Maflon de Mervilliers, What does Europe owe to Spain for two centuries 
paft, nay for four, for thefe thoufand years ? enrages beyond meafure my anonymous cor- 
refpondent. And thus he anfwers him: ‘ Has he then forgot? No, he never can have 
known, this ignorant Frenchman! He never can have known how Ferdinand the catholic 
drove the Saracens from Grenada; that Ifabella patronized the difcovery of the New 
World; that Charles V. triumphed at Pavia, while Magellan was penetrating the Straits 


: * This is the fame perfon who is favourably known to the world of late by fome eftimable works on 
otany. 

T For a fpecimen of the generalthip of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, fee the account of an expedition to the 
iflands of Tercera, under the command of the Commander De Chafle, which forms a part of this work, With a 
thoufand Frenchmen he made head during a whole day againft thirty thotfand men under the Marquis, 
and a@iually difpofleffed them at lat of a polt they contended for, and maintained it the whole of the fuc- 
cecding night.—TZranflater. | : | | 


which 
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which bear his name, and taking obfervation of the coafls, the rivers, and parts of 
South America? that Cano, firlt of all, made the tour of the world, and certified its 
figure and extent? that Cortez, in Mexico; that Pizarro, in Peru, fought, conquered, 
and fecured to Europe the valuable productions of both Americas; that the domeftic | 
‘animals which fo proliticly abound in thofe regions were carricd there by Spaniards ; 
that they introduced there the ufe of iron, and taught all thofe branches of indultry of 
which the prefent colonifts reap the benefit; that they analyzed the produétions of 
thofe:countries; they eflablifhed the culture of fugar, fource oi juch advantage to French 
and Englifh commerce; they extended that of cocoa, of indigo, of cochineal, of tobac- 
co, of cotton, and proved the value of bark, of balfams, farfaparilla, and a multitude of 
other falutiferous productions of nature? 

‘© In the middle of the fixteenth century, when fome triumphed at Lepanto under 
-Don John of Auftria and Bazara, others penetrated to the Philippines; while thefe 
coafted along the fhores of California, certifyinjy it to be a peninfula, and difcovered 
New Mexico, thofe again were traverfing the vaft-extent of South America, 

‘¢ They caufed their religion, their manners, and their language to be adopted by 
anillions of inhabitants, and made them agriculturiuts, artifans, and foldiers, patriotically 
identifying them with the metropolitan country; while the other nations of Europe 
taught the Indians what they difcovered, the baneful ufe of arms and {trong liquors, 
eftablifhing no other than a paltry traffic for fkins ; and fitted them by their leffons, and 
by their example, to become like themfelves perfidious. 

‘¢ Compare with the ftate of thefe Spanifh colonies, the object of fo much declama- 
tion, the miferable fituation of Cayenne; that of Louifiana alfo, (notwithftanding the 
monf{trous conceptions of the French,) at the time of its cefllon to Spain. And fhall 
the Englifh be quoted asa model for us? Have they, in their ulurpations on the fhores 
of Campeachy and Horiduras, done aught towards civil'zing the inhabitants? Have 
they at all increafed their happinels? No; they have fcattered them abroad, funk in 
barbarity, and fhewn them no other example than that of piracy and fmuggling. And 
further, although at preferit Surinam has altained a certain degree of profperity under 
the management of the Dutch, how ftands the relt of Dutch Guiana? 

‘© Neverthelefs, thefe are the moft indultrious, the moft powerful, the moft commer- 
cial nations of Europe : behold their atchievements for the welfare of the two continents ! 
Thefe Englith, thefe French, thefe Dutchmen, had they a greater right than we to 
the colonies which they fubjected ? and how have they treated them? Where are the 
Caribs of their Antilles? Have they been more difinterefted, more humane than 
Spaniards? Are they not highly fortunate in profiting by the fuccelles of the brutal 
Buccaneers? What cruelties have they not been guilty of in the Eaft Indies, in order 
to fecure to themfelves, not only the trade and indultry of its inhabitants, but even their — 
perfons, which they have enflaved? Neither are thele adventurers, whom a nation gif- 
avows, that are guilty of fuch horrible ats. No; they are traced by the finger of the 
moft able politicians in the moft enlightened age, and in the country of Milton, of New. 
con, of Montefquieu, and of Dalembert.” 7 j 

Thus it is the anonymous writer anfwers the charges of Maffon Mervelliers, and the 
numerous declamators who {pake by his mouth. But what do thefe recriminations 
fhew? Go they farther than to demonftrate, that not any of the modern nations can 
throw the firft {torie, where the charge is the crookednefs of policy, or the fhameful 
abufe of power? They <ertainly decide nothing in favour of Spain as to her progrefs 
in civilization, in {cience, or in letters, The Abbot Cavanilles enters the lifts to com. 
bat the charge of. deficiency in thefe. Has he proved vittorious? 

| | | 5 a Twa 
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Two other Spaniards have lately run over the fame courfe, which they have made 
by much longer than the matter would feem to furnith ground to. Lampillas has cons 
fecrated fix volumes to the enumeration of the treafurics of modern Spanith literature ; 
and Don Juan Sempere has publifhed, in fix volumes in octavo, a work entitled, Speci 
men of a Spanifh Library of the beft Writers in the time of Charles IIL. Would not one 
conceive, on hearing the titles of thefe two books, that the Spanifh nation was vaftly 
fertile in great writers ; the molt learned, the moft enlightened, among all the llates of 
Europe? ‘The truth is, in this inftance, met with, where in difcuffions it is ufually 
found, between the exaggerated inculpations of the French author, .and the vain and 
pompous affertions of his antagonilts. Doubtlefs there are in Spain more learned men 
who modeftly cultivate the fciences ; more men of erudition who are thoroughly ac. 
quaiuted with the hiftory and jurifprudence of ther country ; more diftinguifhed men 
of letters, and a greater number of poets, poflefled of energy, and a fertile and brilliant 
imagination, than is generally imagined; but, according to the Spaniards themfelves, 
the prefent ftate of letters and the fciences are far from what they were in the times of 
Mendoza, Ambrofe Morales, Herrera, Saavedra, Quevedo, Garcilafo, Calderon, Lopes de 
Vega, Villegas, Cervantes, Marina, Sepulveda, Solis, Xe. ‘Vhe Spanifh univerfities can 
no longer boaft the reputation they formerly poflefled ; induftry and population are 
much inferior to what they were under Ferdinand the Catholic,. and his two fucceffors. 

‘he three laft monarchs have been zealoufly and fuccefsfully employed in endeavouring 
to revive thofe happier times ; but frequent wars, the diforder of the finances, and other 
more active caufes, have allowed of but feeble encouragement, and produced but a tardy 
progrefs. Knowledge, however, is much more diffufed than it was fifty years ago ; the 
reign of Charles III. produced diftinguifhed perfons in various branches of the f{ciences 
and literature: fuch as Father Feijoo, known from his Theatro Critico, in which he has 
begun to familiarize the Spaniards with a juft mode of thinking, and to bring them to 
hazard the bold flights of philofophy. 

Father Sarmiento, author of feveral good critical works. 

Don Jorge Juan, a fkilful mathematician, and particularly well verfed in fhip-building.. 

Don Juan Yriarte, famous for feveral literary works, which do honour to his learning 
and his tafte: thefe four died about five-and-twenty years ago. 

And among thofe which Spain has loft more recently : 

Father Ifla,a Jefuit, author of feveral pieces full of wit and philofophy, among which 
his Fray Gerundio will ene be celebrated ; in this he has fhewn himfelf among bad. 
preachers what Cervantes formerly was to knights errant. | _ 

Don Francifco Perez Bayer, governor of the Infant Don Gabriel, has enriched. litera-- 
ture with many works replete with erudition ; befides thefe, many poets, who, if they 
have not poffeffed the ftrength, and fecundity of their predeceflors, have yet evinced a 
tafte to which they were ftrangers ; fuch as Cadahalfo, La Huerta, Don Thomas Yriarte, 
known abroad as the author of a celebrated’ poem on mufic, and fome entertaining fables. 

Among the living, the Count de Campomanes deferves particular mention as a learned 
hiftorian, a well informed lawyer, and one of the firft among the Spaniards, who by his 
writings has awakened the attention of his countrymen to. the means of refufcitating 
induftry. 

Cardinal Lorenzano, formerly Archbifhop of Toledo *, a prelate as enlightened as 
beneficent. : . 

| | : The 


® He is no longer fuch. ‘Towards the end'of the reign of Pius VI. he was delegated to this pontif, in’ 
erder to confole him under his misfortunes, as a public tcftimony of the lively intcreit which his oe 
| | - fajetty; 
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The Chevalicr Azara, fo wellknown to all thofe whom an attachment to the fine arts 
entices to Rome; the clegant editor of the works of Mengs, whofe friend he had been, 
and who has lately given a moft excellent tranilation, in four volumes, of the life of 
Cicero by Middleton, ornamented with a preface, and fome engravings from his cabinet 
of antiques. 

Den Jofeph Guevara, Dan 
men, who well deferve to be better known. 

Don Eugenio Izquierdo, a naturalift, highly efteemed by our learned characters; and 
who at prefent is the director of the cabinet of natural hiltory. oe 

Don Cafimir Oricva, botanift, member of the Royal Society of Loudon. 

Den Antonio Jofeph Cavanilles, another botanift, better known abroad than the pre- 
ceding ; who publithed in 1791 a firft volume, and in 1794 the third of a work entitled, 
Icones et Defcriptiones Plantarum que, aut {ponte in Hifpaniam crefcunt, aut in [Hortis bofpi- 
tantur ; in which are defcribed and delineated one hundred and thirty-fix plants of the 
botanic garden, filty-fix of the kingdom of Valentia, and a great number of the vicinity 
of Madrid. 

Some comic and tragic poets, of whom we fhall {peak in our defcription of the theatre ; 
and a number of authors of light poetical pieces. 

Literature is generally much more cultivated in Spain, particularly of late, than what 
is commoniy imagined. Although not yet releafed entirely from their fhackles, they 
are not without means of lcarning what pafles in their own country as well as abroad. 
At the beginning of our Revolution, and even during the war, they were very anxious 
to obtain our newfpapers, and in fpite of all interdict obtained them. ‘They them- 
{elves poffefs fome periodical works. 

Befides the court gazette, publifhed twice a week, in which a very fuccinét account 
is given of all new works, they have Uno Mercurio hifterico y politico, which for a long 
time has made its appearance monthly, and prcefents a tolerably impartial account of 
political events. | 

They have another work totally of a literary nature, which, fince +784, has been 
publifhed almoft uninterruptedly once a month, under the tile of Memorial literario ; 
the author Don Joachim Ezquerra gives in it an interelting account of all new produce 
tions, befides feveral pieces on morality, literature, political economy, and even on phi- 
lofophy. 

‘The Spaniards had for a long time poffeffed a periodical work, called E/ E/piritu de 
los Diarios majores de Europe, which in 1798 was fuccceded by Las Anales de Literatura, 
Ciencias y Artes, o mifcellanea, tnfiructiva, y curiofa ; which contains extracts from the 
belt toreign journals, and many original pieces on itatiltics and geography. 

On the fame rank may be placed a journal modelled after the Spectator, which is 
printed montuly from 1795, named Seminario crudito y curiofo de Salamanca. 

Were I to detail the whole of their periodical works befides the Mercurio hiftorico y 
politico, a monthly journal tor external politics, and Las Corres mercantes de Efpagna y 
de fes Indies, which fince 1792 is publifhed weekly ; I fhould have to mention a number 
of newfpapers and journals publifhed at different cities in Spain, but which have little 
intereft out of that kingdom. 





Murillo, Don Francifo Cerda, and feveral other learned 
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Mujetty felt for his concerns. Cardinal Lorenzano remained with him up to the period of the Pope being 
tranfported into France, After that period he continued to refide in Italy, furnifhing a proof, that the 
unexpeéted anflion which removed him from his benefice was not occafioned wholly by an inclination of 
fending a edmforter to the Sovereign Pontif. The archbifhopric of Toledo has fince been given to the In- 
fant on Lewis, called the Count de Chinchon, 
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Tt muft be allowed that Spain has generally very ufeful and very complete works, on 
what regards their own country. 7 

This valuable di€tionar'y of their language has before been noticed; they have as well 
an excellent Grammatica Caftillana, the fourth edition of which was publifhed by the 
academy fix years ago. ee 

They are now actually employed in reprinting their laft national works, particularly 
La Bibliotheca vetus Hifpanica, and the Bibliotheca nova Hifpanica, by Nicholas Antoine, 
two works in high efteem among the learned, and of which a new edition has recently 
been publifhed. 

Their Geographical Difionary of Spain, by Monpalau, confidered a complete work, 
has already run through four editions. ; | 

Their Maritime Spanifh Atlas comes nearer to perfection than any maps of the interior 
of Spain ; for that publifhed by Don Thomas Lopez in 1792 leaves much to be wifhed 
for, as I had more than once occafion to notice in my long excurfions, fome time after 
its publication. The Spaniards, beft acquainted with their country, have, however, affured 
me, that the map of the Afturias is delineated with the moft exact nicety. 

In 1784 there appeared a publication, entitled Hiforia Critica de Efpana, by Fray 
Mafden, who, notwithftanding his being a Catalan, wrote it in Italian, from which lan- 
guage it has been tranflated into Spanifh. ‘This work, which begins with the earlieft 
known time, is full of learned and curious refearches, and difplays much erudition and 
found criticifm. : 

This praife is efpecially due to the Brothers Mohedano, two friars of great fenfe and 
intelligence, but warped a little by their enthufialtic bias towards their own country. 
The work is called La Hiftoria literaria de Efpana ; it was begun in 1779, already in 
1786 had nine volumes in quarto been given to the public, when, difpleafing the Holy 
Office, it prevented its continuance. ae 

A work lefs pleafantly indited, very diffufe, but more ufeful, has been publifhed by 
Don Eugenio Laruga, which has extended to twenty volumes, Memorias politicas fobre 
la Induftria, las Minas, Sc. de Efpana. This work contains the moft circumftantial 
details on the productions of the foil, and the manufactures of every defcription in all 
the provinces of Spain. It ferves to prove, that the Spaniards of the prefent day are 
acquainted with their natural riches, and the utility of labour; as well that they are em- 
ployed in augmenting and putting them to profit. 

Mott of the patriotic focieties likewife publifh interefting memoirs upon the fame fub- 
jet, and affilt in eftablifhing their experiments. 

The tafte for arts and fciences has fpread from the capital to the provinces. Seville 
and Barcelona have each of them an Academy of Belles-lettres ; Saragofla and Valentia 
an Academy of the fine Arts ; Valladolid one of geography and hiftory ; and Grenada one 
of mathematics and drawing. 


Cuap. XL——True fate of Literature in Spain.—FEducation.— Manufactures.Roads.— 
Canals.——Patriotic Societies. 


THE preceding chapter has difplayed the title of the Spaniards of the prefent day to 
literary fame. It will, perhaps, be fufficient to clear them from the imputations of idles 
nefs and ignorance. - | | | 

Yet let us not exaggerate; their literature is very barren in many refpects. They 
poflefs fome works relative to the progrefs of the arts, fuch as that of dyeing, the 

sowie , 3 veterinary 
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veterinary * art, &c.; an elementary treatife on mathematics, by Jofeph Radon; a fum- 
mary hiftory of Arragon up to its reunion with Caftile; a chronological hiftory of the 
Spanifh nobility ; literary notes on Spain, by Mandel; numerous tranflations from the 
Latin, Greek t, Englifh and French; fome romances, at the head of which are deferv- 
ing to be placed three, publifhed by an ex-jefut retired to Italy fince the extindtion of 
his order, Father Monterjon; called E/ Antenor, o de la Crienza de un Principe(on the 
education of a prince;) La Eudoxia, on the education of a woman: and E/ Eufebio, a 
work ‘in five volumes in many refpets refembling the Emilia of Jean Jaques Rouffeau ; 
but not one fingle work truly philofophical; although to make amends they have an 
immenfe number of books of piety, both original, and tranflated. ‘This is the fum of 
the modern productions of Spanifh literature. ; 

It muft be owned: great obftacles even yet oppofe the ambit of this aurora of the 
arts and fciences, and prevent the luftre-of meridian day, which has been looked for 
from the beginning of the prefent century. 

_ift, Thofe who apply themfelves to the ftudy of them, do not yet enjoy that confidera- 
tion fo neceflary to the natural encouragement of genius. 

_adly, They ftill meet with two much oppofition from fanaticifm, and its hirelings ; lofs 

difpofed certainly to perfecution than it has been in former ages; but its filent prefence, 
in its numerous adherents, is in itfelf fufficient to extend the fovereignty of religious 
terror much beyond the {phere of its activity. 
— 3dly, Education is yet much neglected ; or what is worfe than negleG, the rifing gene- 
ration is taught erroneous principles, and imbibe prejudices which make abortive the 
happy conceptions of nature, perhaps of greater promife among the Spaniards than 
any other nation. Willit be credited that the expulfion of the Jefuits has only tended to 
pejorate this effential branch of adminiltration? At the period when this took place the 
inconvenience of confiding youth to the care of religious orders was, perhaps, too much 
magnified. That of the Piareftes, known in Spain by the name of L/colapias, is the 
only one which is left in poffeflion of fome fchools, and thefe are among the beft or ra- 
ther the leaft bad. The place of the Jefuits has been fupplied by profcilors, who may 
either be ecclefiaftics or lay perfons, but who form no collective body nor refide under 
the fame roof. The Jefuits, befides the property of the fociety, had foundations for 
different profefforfhips. Thefe are the only funds appropriated to the fupport of the 
new profeflors. They were fuflicient for monks living in a community, but are very 
inadequate in the prefent ftate of things. Profeflorfhips fo little lucrative cannot be 
fought after by perfons eminent for learning and talents. The education of youth fuf- 
fers therefore by the change and this is a circumftance of fuflicient importance to deferve 
the attention of government. 

It has of late attempted fomething in favour of a part of the eftablifhments for edu- 
cation. Spain for a long time has had feven principal colleges at which the moft dif. 
tinguifhed youths of the country are educated. All who hold fituations in adminiftra- 
tion were formerly inftruéted in thefe. This prerogative and many other abufes nou. 
rifhed idlenefs and arrogance in thefe colleges, and difcouraged the other fchools, with 
which the youth of people in eafy circumftances, belonging to the law, were obliged to 


* One particularly by Sigifmund Macati ; who was for fome time in France, where he perfected himfelf in. 
this art at the belt {chool he could have chofen, that of CBabert and Gilbert; on his return to Spain, he 
publithed /és elementos della arte veterinaria, He is now firft director of the {chool eftablifhed at Madrid in. 


1791 


; Among different tranflations from the Greek we mult notice thofe of Anacreon, Theocritus, &c. 
Dion by Coudi. , | | 
F be 
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be fatisfied. - The latter had however their turn in the reign of Charles III. Their 
pupils attained the higheft ftations and took advantage afterwards of their iniluence to 
leffen the defects of the chief colleges. Following the ftimulus thus given, govern. 
merit made new regulations refpecting them in 1777 from which much good was looked 
for. It is looked for yet. | 7 

Much, however, has already been done for military education. Charles III. eftae 
blithed a {chool for artillery at Segovia, a riding fchool at Ocana, one of engineers at 
Carthagena, and another for tattics at Avila, whence it has lately been removed to Port 
Santa Maria: at firft all of them flourifhed. Every one produced individuals which did 
honour to the feveral inftitutions. The two laft however difappeared with the credit of 
their founders Generals Recardos and O’Reilly, who died lately, one in battle fight- 
ing againft us, and the other while in preparation for the fame purpofe. | 

We have already faid enough to eftablifh the opinion of the reader as to the atual 
ftate of the fine arts. As to matters of induftry, manufacturgs at the beginning of the 
prefent century were greatly on the decline, fince then government has been active in 
reftoring thofe manufactories which the Auftrian dynafty had left in the molt deplorable 
fituation. Philip V. readily adopted the idea, but did not perfift. Ferdinand VI. pol- 
feffed a minifter in the Marquis de la IEenfenada, who enjoyed great credit, and joined 
energy to perfeverance : he furrounded himfelf with ufeful co-operators, and availed him- 
felf of their talents and charater. Among.other ufeful works, he eftablithed all kinds 
of manufaétories in Spain, and, in order to make them fucceed, laid heavy duties on the 
export of raw materials, totally prohibited that of filk, and received with open arms 
the workmen which emigrated to Spain. Valentia and Saragofla foon found the be- 
-neficial effets of this conduct. In the two following reigns, fome of thofe manufadtures. 
were carried to a ftill higher degree of perfection, We have already noticed how much 
was effected by Charles II. for thofe of Segovia and Guadalaxara. ‘There are manu- 
facturés of common cloths at Efcaruy in Bifcay, at Bocairente, at Onteniente, and at 
Alcoy, Fc. in the kingdom of Valentia, and at Grazadema in Andalutia. In the courfe 
of this work we fhall have occafion to fpeak of feveral others, and it will be feen that 
thofe of filk in particular have engaged the attention of government; that of galoons 
particularly has arrived at great perfection lately, fo much fo that little difference is obs 
fervable between their galoons and thofe of France. There is a manufactory for hats 
at Madrid, as alfo at Badajoz and Seville, and for fome years back foreign manuface. 
tories have felt the competition. . | 

Spain alfo owes to the fovereigns of the houfe of Bourbon the few roads and canals 
fhe poffeffes. We have already noticed what her government has effected towards the 
making of roads; as for canals they are yet in their beginning. There is one at the 
entrance of Madrid, intended to join the Manganares with the Tagus, and facilitate a 
communication between the capital and Aranjuez. Two or three leagues of it are com- 
pleated; and fo it remains, 

That of Caftile, long fince began, is nearly abandoned. The canal projected in Mur- 
cia, after taking the neceffary levels in a bad manner, and afterwards ratifying them, 
after having obtained funds for carrying it on by the pompous profpectus held out, has 
been pronounced impraéticable ;_ the fubfcribers, inftead of the profits which their avidity 
grafped at, muft content themfelves with the moderate intereft the King has pledged — 
himfelf to pay them. | an 

In 1784 the minifter adopted a project much more brilliant and ufeful than that he was 
obliged to abandon; that of a canal, which, beginning at the foot of the mountains of | 
Guadarrama, was to proceed to join the Fagus, afterwards the Guadiana, and terminate 

: 352. at 
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at the Guadalquivir above Anduxar, and which confequently would give new life and acti. 
vity to the centre of Spain. A Frenchman, named le Maur, gave in the plan, and was 
preparing to carry it into execution, but died foon afterwards: however the plan was 

-refolved, its branches fettled, and the funds for carrying it on were ready; the under- 
taking was entrufted to the fons of le Maur, heirs of their father’s plans, and in part 
of his talents. It was afterwards interrupted upon fome difpute relpecting its courfe. 
War afterwards breaking out brought on an additional obftacle; however fince the re- 
turn of peace its continuance is ferioufly contemplated. _ 

But that which fhould more particularly contribute to the profperity of Spain, which 
however has not yet produced all the bencfit expected, is the modern inftitution of pa- 
triotic focieties, known by the name of friends to the country. 

The firft inftitution of this kind took place in Bifcay. It was foon followed by the 
other provinces, and by. the capital, in which a patriotic fociety was eltablifhed in 1775. 
At the end of 1778 there were already forty-four, and in 1795 {fixty-two. Thename of 
thefe inftitutions indicates their objeét. The members of which they are compofed, 
encourage the progrefs of the arts, the agriculture and induftry of their provinces. 
They propofe queltions relative to thefe objects, and give premiums to thofe who difcufs 
them beft. They awaken the induftry of their fellow citizens, animate their zeal, foli- 
cit their information, give encouragement to artifans, affiftance and advice to the pea- 
fants, and caufe the patriotic ardour, with which they are animated, to circulate through 
every clafs of citizens. Never did a laudable inflitution make more rapid progrefs or 
produce more general effet. ‘Thofe who never fee the advancement of good but with 
an invidious eye, or whofe methodical fupinenefs is difgufted with novelty, whofe felf- 
love is mortified by fuccefs to which they do not contribute, fuch have endeavoured to 
throw ridicule upon thefe focieties; they have pretended that the members talked much 
but performed little; that they exaggerated their importance, difcufling trifles with 
pompous gravity. Undoubtedly they have not yet done every thing which may be done; 

their flender funds circumf{cribe their progrefs; but the great point was to rouze their 

country from its {lupor, to offer a ftimulus to the talents of artifts and the labour of 
- hufbandmen, to excite their emulation by the profpect of fame, and their intereft by the 
expectation of profit. This is what the focieties have already effected. The leifure and 
favings of peace from 1783 to 1793 have been employed by government to furnith 
means for increafing their beneficence. In the beginning the funds of thefe focieties 
confifted chiefly in voluntary contributions: government joined to this flender {tock the 
funds of the ftock called Spolios y vacantes (the produce of vacant benefices and fines, 
which belong to the King.) Charles ILI., in {pite of his religious {cruples, did not he- 
fitate in granting thus a part of the property of the church to the encouragement of 
thele focieties. 

The patriotic focicties have received other encouragements from government. En- 
lightened bythem, it has revived laws which had fallen into difufe. It has excluded 
fuch foreign merchandize as might be prejudicial to the national manufactures, and has 
procured to thefe fuch workmen as may improve and perfect them. Thefe meafures 
have already been prejudicial, and will become flill more fo, to other manufa@uring 
and commercial nations; they may excite in them murmurs and alarm, they will doubt. 
lefs reanimate their activity and vigilance, but muft meet with the applaufe of real pa- 
triots, whatever be their country. France itfelf-might even follow the example of Spain, 
and form fimilar eftablifhments. Her new organization is readily adaptable to the mea- 
{ure. A patriotic fociety in every principal town of her departments would contribute 
10 vivify that iadultry which in many places has arrived at perfection in different branches, 
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and is every where of fruitful growth. Similar focieties would have in France a better 
ground to work'upon. Its crops would undoubtedly be of more {peedy growth and more 
abundant. Let us thew our allies that if we criticife with fharpnefs we yct can fometimes 
take example from them. 

The patriotic fociety of Madrid is diftinguifhed from the others only by the more im- 
mediate protection of government, and by its fituation, which gives it a greater facility 
of acquiring information and afliftance. It has, perhaps, fewer objects, on which to 
exercife its zeal, becaufe the productions of New Caftile, in the centre of which it is 
placed, are lefs various than thofe of the other provinces, and becaufe its induftry is more 
confined. But it is attentive to the improvement of agriculture in the environs of Ma- 
drid, and to furnifhing the children of both fexes and the poor of that capital with 
employment, 

A perfect equality is the moft facred law of all thefe focieties; rank is unknown in them ; 
the Archbifhop of ‘Toledo, and the Duke of Medina Celi, may be met with placed by the 
fide of an artifan, and information is welcomed from whatever fource it may fpring. 


Cuap. XIL.—Council of Caftilee—Corregidor and Alcaldes.—~Legiflation.—Influence of the 
Monks ; of the King’s Confeffor particularly.— Authority of the Court of Rome repreffed.— 
The Concordat of 1753.—Riches of the Clergy —Progre/s of Philofophy relative to the 
Pricfthood. 


AS Madrid ts the centre of arts and fciences, fo is it that of government. Although 
the Monarch refides there but a few weeks in the year, and his minifters be always near 
his perfon, this city is the feat of government, and all the fupreme tribunals. We fhall 
take a view of them colle¢tively ; which will naturally lead us to fpeak of the laws, re- 
ligion, finance, and military force of Spain. ! 

The Council of Caftile holds the firft rank among the councils and tribunals of the 
kingdom ; it is at once a council of adminiftration and a fovereign tribunal, that has 
an exclufive cognizance of certain caufes, and in certain cafes receives appeals from the 
other tribunals. Asa council it has the infpection of all interior operations interefting 
tu the commonweal. 

It is compofed of five chambers : 

ult, The Sala de Govierno, which is confined to the affairs of adminiftration ; it receives 
references brought to the council, but it is only to fend them to the fecond Sala de Go- 
vicrno, or to the Sala de Jufticia. 

adly, The fecond Sala de Govierno judges the caufes fent to it by the former ; and is 
particularly charged with matters relative to manufactures, bridges, and caufeways. 

3dly, The Sale de mil y quinientos, or of one thoufand five hundred, thus called becaufe 
thofe who appeal to it from the fentences of the fovereign tribunals are obliged to de- 
pofit fifteen hundred ducats, which they forfeit in cafe of lofing the appeal. 

4thly, The Sala de Jufticia, has an exclufive cognizance of certain caufes; but for the 
judgment of fuch as are capital is united to the others. 

sthly, The Sala de Provincia judges the appeals in all important cafes, and receives thofe 
made from the decifion of the two civil lieutenants of Madrid (Tenientes de Villa), and 
from thofe of the Alcaldes de Corte in civil affairs. 

Thefe collectively form a fixth chamber, called the Sale de los Alcaldes de Cafu y Corte, 
refembling that known formerly among the French by the name of La Tournelle, The 
_city of Madrid is divided into a certain number of quarters, and the police of each is fue 
perintended by an A/calde de Corte : who judges caufes in the firft inftance, in concur. 
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rence with the civil lieutenants. The decifions of any feparate one may be appealed 
from to the whole chamber affembled, which alone can finally pronounce upon criminal 
caufes within its jurifdiction. It is in extraordinary cafes only that they are carried be- 
fore the Council of Cattile. | | —_ 

The chamber of the Alealdes de Cafa y Corte was formerly the tribunal which always 

accompanied the court of Spain. Since this is fixed at Madrid, the tribunal has been 
fixed there alfo ; and as it formerly had a provincial jurifdiction around the refidence 
of the fovereign, it has ftill preferved fuch a jurifdiction to a certain diftance from the 
capital. | 

_ The Council of Caftile is the only one acknowledged by the grandecs of Spain, and 
all its members have the right of committimus, like thofe of the French parliaments. 

Spain is divided into two chanceries, thofe of Granada and Valladolid, which have an 
exclufive cognizance of certain caules. ‘Their decifions are not appealed from to the 
Council of Caftile, except in two cafes, when the appellants addrefs themfelves to the 
chamber of Mil y quinientos, or upon a denial of juftice. Each chancery has a particular 
chamber, called Sala de Hidalgos, or chamber of nobles. Its office is to authenticate no- 
bility, and to hear caufes relative thereto. It has alfo an exclufive cognizance of the 
criminal caufes of the Hida/gos. 

,  Befides thefe there are eight audiences, without reckoning the particular tribunal of 
Navarre, which has the title of Royal Council. ‘The four audiences of the crown of Ar- 
racon are thofe of Saragoffa, Barcelona, Valentia, and Majorca; and of the crown of 
Caitile, thofe of Seville, Corunna, Oviedo, and the Canaries. 

Each chancery and each audience has acriminal court, Sala de Crimen, which defini- 
tively pronounces criminal fentences, and caufes them to be executed. 

Except a few reftrictions, thefe tribunals have equal power. ‘The principal difference 
between the chanceries and the audiences is, that the firft aét in the King’s ‘name like 
the Council of Caftile. There are alfo fome cafes in which appeals lie from the audi- 
-ences of Corunna and Oviedo to the chancery of Valladolid, and from the audience of 
Seville to the chancery of Granada. But from the four audiences of the crown of Ar- 
ragon the appeal (in certain cafes) is immediately made to the Council of Caftile, where 
the caufes in queftion muft be determined according to the laws of Arragon. 

The limits of thefe different jurifdictions are not clearly enough defined to prevent 
frequent contefts between the courts. Whilft the Council of Caftile lofes no oppor- 
tunity of extending its jurifdictions, the chanceries and audiences inceflantly {trug- 
gle to fupport their fupreme authority. Unlefs in cafes of appeal, which are rare ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, there is no refource againft the decifions.of all the fovereign 
tribunals, but revifion, which in Spain is called /upplica. Appeals, in that cafe, are 
made to the tribunal itfelf, praying it to revife the procefs. 

The heads of the chanceries are called Prefidents, and thofe of the audiences Regents. 

“The head of the Council of Caftile has the title of Prefident or Governor: thefe 
two dignities differ but little, except in honorary rank. The Prefident of the Council 
of Caftile muft always bea grandee of Spain. When he appears in public, he has par- 
ticular privileges. 

After a long interval, this place was renewed in the perfon of the Count d’Arunda 
in 1766, in one of thofe critical moments which call for men of reputation ; as he was at 
the fame time captain-general of all Caftile, this union of civil and military power gave 
him a very extenfive authority, which he manifefted poffibly with too much energy. He. 
made fome enemies, and gave umbrage to the Monarch himfelf; he was confequently 
obliged to forego his prefidency in 1773, in order to go ambaflador to aia hia 
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character he filled for fixteen years. Whatever may be faid of M. d’Aranda, during 

and fince his adminiftration of feven months, he conducted himfelf in fuch a manner that 

Spain will for a long time remember the talents he difplayed. Madrid, in particular, 

will not forget what he effetted towards its embellifhment, its fecurity, and even its 

amufements, It is to his care and prudence that Spain owes the expulfion of the Je. 

fuits, prepared with the greateft fecrecy, and executed without tumult. He alfo pro- 

cured an account of its population, refpeéting which, before him, there was but a very 

vague idea. Thanks to him, the diffipated and frequently licentious lives of the monks 

were reformed, and their manners rendered‘ more fuitable to their profeffion. The. 
abufes of the afylum which the greateft criminals found in the churches were {uppreffed. 

The temporal authority was defended againft the pretenfions of the holy fee; bounds 

were fet to thofe exterior pratices of religion, the daily proceffions known under the 

name of Rofarios, more favourable to idlenefs than devotion ; and in fome refpects, as 
we fhall hereafter find, the power of fanaticifm was fubje€t to controul. He would have 
proceeded much farther but for the fatal interference of the confeffor of Charles IIL, 
who, in every thing which regarded confcience, counterbalanced the weight of Arunda 
with His Majefty. Since his forced refignation of the prefidency of the Council of Caf- 

tile, the court abftained for eighteen years from nominating another ; he was fucceeded 

by afenfible and moderate ecclefiaftic, M. de Figueroa, who had only the title of Go- 

vernor of the Council. After his death the Count de Campomanes, as oldeft member 

of the Council, difcharged the functions of governor, without having the title till fe- 

veral years afterwards; but, on my returning to Spain in 1792, I found the Count de 

Ceffuentis, aSpanifh grandee, prefident. He died that year, and has had three fucceffors, 
who only bore the title of governor; that is to fay, an old magiftrate, the Count de la 
Canada, afterwards the Bifhop of Salamanca, and, lattly, the prefent governor, Don Jo- 
feph Euftachio Mcrena, who before that held one of the higheft frtuations in the magif- 
tracy. ‘The prefidency appeared at that time to be again fuppreffed. 

In general, the oldeft members of this council form what is called in Spain the Ca. 
mara, which 1s the chamber of the council. It is properly the privy council of the Mo- 
narch, and at the fame mea fovereign tribunal for certain caufes, fuch as all which have 
relation to the fucceflion of the royal family, and all contefts relative to the rights of 
cities (Ciudades). It is aifo the council which iffues all patents of royal favour; and 
recommends to His Majefty, through the medium of his minifter of favour and juftice, 
three perfons to fill every fituation in the magiftracy, and the King choofes one of the 
three. ) 

No place in the magiftracy is venal in Spain. This, like all human inftitutions, has 
its advantage and inconvenience. It leaves a greater opening to caprice, favour, and 
intrigue, it prevents the tribunals from being difhonoured by- incapacity and ignorance, 
and diminifhes the temptation to fell that juftice of which the night of difpenfing is 
bought. It is true, that the integrity of magiftrates frequently without fortune mutt 
appear fufpicious, and that their moderate fees feem but a weak rampart again{ft corrup- 
tion. However, notwithftanding the declamations of diffatisfied clients, iniquitous and 
partial judges are not more common in Spain than in other countries. On the cther 
hand, the L/crivanos, a fort of lawyer correfponding with our folicitors and notaries, do 
not feem to me to have ill deferved the reputation they generally hold for rapacity and 
pettyfogging tricks. -_ | : 

There is a kind of gradation in the Spanifh magiftracy of. which the degrees are re- 
gularly afcended. All the members of the Camara are former counfellors of Caftile $ 
thefe feldom obtain their places without having been prefidents of a oe an 
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audieficc, or at leaft formerly counfellors of oneof thefe tribunals, or A/calae' de Corte. In 
the fame manner it is from among the advocates, corregidors, or alcaldes mayores that the 
latter are chofen. It is here ncceffary to give fome acccunt of thefe Alcaldes, of whofe 
offices foreigners in general have but a very confufed idea. Firft, there are two clafles 
of fimple Alcaldes, who are eftablifhed in the cities, boroughs and villages. The Alcalde 
ordinario judges in the firft inflance, where there is no corregidor, but in places where 
there is one, has cognizance of civil caufes m concurrence with him, and thofe alone: 
the Alcalde pedanco, who is commonly taken from the common people, has no other 
function but to arreft delinquents, and execute the orders of the corregidors, or the 
alcalde mayor. 

The fimple Alcaldes are differently appointed, according to the privileges of the diffe- 
rent communes. In fome places they are chofen by the municipality (ay unlamuntos), in 
others, by lot; while im different ones they are named by the council of Cattile, the 
tribunal of the province, or the lord of the manor, who choofes one from three perfons 
prapofed to him. They are changed every year. 

The Alcaldes Mayores, or Corregidors, are all named by the King upon the prefenta- 
tion of the Camara. This inferior degree of magiftracy was formerly under very im-— 
proper regulations, which government has lately reformed. The place of corregidor 
was beftowed on perfons of {mall fortune, who held their places three years, when their 
office expired, and they were again obliged to have recourfe to new folicitations. How 
could it be hoped, that men with want ftaring them in the face, would not be violently 
tempted to infure themfelves refources at the expence of thofe over whom they poffefled 
a tranfient authority? It was, at length, determined to furnifh them with motives for 
emulation, and keep them from temptation by enacting, that for the future they fhould 
continue in office fix years inftead of three; that there fhould be three clafles of Corregi- 
mientas ; from one clafs of which they fhould pafs to another, after having well difcharged 
the dutics of their former place ; that their emouluments fhould be increafed at every 
removal ; and that having thus gone through the three clafles to the fatisfation of His 
Majefty, they fhould have what in Spain is called the honour of Togado, that is, the title 
and prerogatives annexed to the place of counfellor of the fuperior tribunals. This 
plan, worthy of a well-organized republic, was conceived by M. de Campomanes, and 
executed by M. de Florida Blanca, when minifter of favour and juftice, an effort which 
may be looked upon as meritorious on the part of the latter, for thefe two men, formerly 
colleagues, and then rivals, were never friends. | 

Befides thefe three clafles of corregidors, there is one of another kind: it is thofe of 
Madrid and Seville, two cities in which the magiftracy is peculiar and difting. The 
corregidors are for life, and muft not be taken from the profeflion of the law; they are 
no more than chiefs of the police who prefide at city meetings, bull-fights, and the public 
acts of the city. ‘The civil lieutenants, Tenientes de Villa, havea jurifdiGtion independent 
of their authority, but thefe fupply their places in prefidencies. Befides thefe, Madrid 
and Seville have Regidores, a kind of infpectors, who maintain the police in concurrence 
with the corregidor *. | 7 


* Ar Madrid in every quarter there is an Alcalde de Rarrio, a fort of commiffary who, fubjedt to the 
Micalde de Corte, faperintends the maintenance of the peace. Laftly, there is a magiftrate, called Superine 
tendante, efpecially charged with the management of the police in concurrence with the Adcalies de Corte, the 
Corregidor, the Tenientes de Villa, and the Regidores. ‘This place, which much refembles that of the former 
Lieutenants de Police at Paris, invefts a confiderable power in the hands of the holder ; by means of which he 
not only becomes formidable to ail the difturbere of public order, but, at times, alarms with his vexatious 
vigilance the moft obfcure and inoffentive dwellings. Such as may have lived at Madrid towards the end of 
the reign of Charles I1I. will not hefitate to place at the bottom of this portait the name of Cantro, that 
chief of the police, who for more than ten years was the fcarecrow of the weak much more than the guilty 
at Madrid. . 
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From this conflitution, which is certainly fomewhat complicated, refults frequent 

clahhings of jurifdiction among the magiltrates; but, on the other hand, there are few 
cities in Europe in which the police is better regulated than at Madrid, where there 
is more fafety, or where fewer crimes are committed which efcape the vigilance of 
juftice. 
' It now remains to confider, by what code of laws juftice is adminiftered in Madrid, as 
well as in the reft of the kingdom, : It might be faid, ftrictly fpeaking, that the Roman 
or civil law has no power there. This, by fome old ordinances of the kings of Cattile, 
is even forbidden, under fevere penalties to be quoted. ‘Thefe laws, however, are fre- 
quently confulted in practice ; and lawyers, without looking upon the code as infallible, 
derive from it frequently both information and precedents. ‘The form of procefs in 
Spain is conformable to the Roman law, except a difference in terms and in the produc- 
tion of documents. ‘They are reported, not as in France by members of the tribunal, 
but by particular magiftrates, called Ke/atorcs, whofe places are very lucrative, and con- 
fequently much fought after. In important cafes, one of the counfellors is deputed to 
examine the procefs, and make his report to the tribunal... 

The only authentic laws by which jultice is adminiftered, are regiftered in the codes 
publifhed by the ancient kings; fuch are the Ley de las fete Partidas, the Ordenamiento- 
Real, the Fuero-Juzgo, and Fuero-Real. The principal code, that which is in conftant 
ule, is called Recopilacion. It is a collection of various and diftinét edicts of the mon- 
archs of Spain from the earlieft ages to the prefent reign. A new edition is given from 
time to time, in which all the laws publifhed fince the laft are inferted. 

It was pretended in certain foreign prints, that Charles III. intended to give a new 
criminal code to Spain. ‘The affertion was untrue. The rumour had its origin in 
the council of Caftile, by the agency of the Count de Campomanes, who was then one 
of its #/cales, having propofed the revifion and reform of the old criminal laws, fome 
of which were abfurd or difgufting. 1 know not whether this work be yet completed, 
but it has already produced a tract on the penal laws, the work of a young lawyer 
named Lardizabal, which appeared in 1784, and may be read with pleafure and advan- 
tage, even after the celebrated eflays of the Marquis of Beccaria. 

This is the proper place to {peak of the torture; that barbarous inftitution againft 
which that modern philofopher has fo forcibly exclaimed. It is not yet formally abolifhed 
in Spain, and {till finds fome defenders. A few years ago an ecclefiaftic, named Cattro, 
undertook a formal apology for it; but his work, which infpired almoft general indig- 
nation, was victorioufly refuted, to the great fatisfaction of the reafonable part of the 
nation. 

The canon law is the received code in Spain in all ecclefiaftical affairs. It muft not, 
however, be imagined, that the court of Madrid pays implicit obedience to the orders of 
the Holy See; as oneis tempted to conceive from the part played even now in Spain by 
the numerous legions of modern Rome, which, like the ancient, afpires to univerfal 
dominion. Religion and its minifters are without doubt ftill held in the greateft vene- 
ration, and the priefts and monks, under the pretext of directing confciences, take part 
at times in temporal concerns, and abufe the confidence placed in them by credulity. 
But thefe abufes, even under the reign of the more pious monarchs, were in many re- 
{pects fupprefled ; after being for a great part of the laft century encouraged by their 
example. ‘Ihe dangerous influence which Father D’Aubenton, and his fucceflors of 
the fame order enjoyed at the court of Philip V. is remembered with indignation ; as 
likewife that of Father Rabago, the laft Jefuit who fat in the confeffional chair of the 
Spanifh monarchs, with Ferdinand VI. The confeffor of the laft King for a long time 
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was a Francifcan, who afterwards became Bifhop of Ofma, who would willingly have fo 
far mortified his humility as to have accepted the Roman purple. Of,an auftere and 
fretful difpofition, he was very attentive to his penitent ; but (whatever may have been 
faid of him,) meddled very little with matters foreign to his function. Charles ILL, al- 
though he continually treated him with that deference due to the director of his con. 
fcience, more than once reprefled the fervency of his zeal. Nor, fpite of the devout 
character of the King, could he make any attempts upon him with impunity. On my 
firft vifit to Spain, when the theatre at Saragofla was confumed by lightning, the father 
confeffor was defircus of imprefling on the mind of His Majefty, that evidence was thus 
afforded by Heaven itfelf, how obnoxious profane {pectacles were in its fight, and en-. 
treated him, confequently, to caufe them to be fhut up throughout the monarchy. He 
continually wearied him with folicitations to this effect, but Charles IIL, little difpofed as 
he naturally was to irritation, cut him fhort with a firmnefs nearly approaching to anger. 
M. de Florida Blanca, who, after a long refidence at Rome, had imbibed more philo- 
fophical ideas than religious ones, frequently oppofed the pecvith fcruples of the direétor 
of the royal confcience, and confequently was little beloved by him. The confeflors of 
the prefent court no longer poffefs this blind fanaticiifm. ‘The King’s confeflor is a 
Cordelier, who has obtained his ftation through the favour of the Prince of the Peace, 
his countryman, and had an archbifhopric fpeedily attached to his office. That of the 
Queen has for a long time back held the confeflional chair. Both are reputed to be 
men of fenfe and addrefs. Both are admitted to the imtimacy of the royal couple ; 
but their credit is fmall; it is eclipfed, ike that of every other, by the fplendor of the 
luminary from whofe center all rays of favour diverge. 

Throughout almoft the entire reign of Charles III., his confeflor was confulted upon 
filling the vacant bifhoprics and other ecclefiaftical dignities, which were at the difpofal 
of the King, and in this point of view might be confidered as poffefling the nomina- 
tion to benefices. But even in this refpeét, his influence was afterwards circumfcribed, 
and the appointment to vacant fees vefted in the Count de Florida Blanca, as minifter 
of favour and juttice. 

This right of the Kings of Spain to nominate to the great benefices of their domi- 
nions has been peaceably allowed only fince the year 1753, the date of the compact 
between the Spanifh court and the Holy See; till then the collation to benefices had been 
the object of frequent contefts between the two courts. Negociation was at lait reforted 
to as the beft mode of determination; for this purpofe, Spain deputed the Abbe de Fi- 
gueroa, 2 man of a mild and conciliating character, and who has fince been at the head 
of the council of Caftile. The refult was the compact which has irrevocably fettled the 
relations between the crown of Spain and the court of Rome. 

The Holy See confirmed the ancient right of the Kings of Spain to the nomination 
to all confiftorial benefices. 

The principal conteft turned upon regular and fimple benefices. The popes claimed a 
right to confer thofe at leaft which became vacant in the apoftolical months ; but the 
compact enumerated fifty-two benefices which fhould be at the nomination of the Holy 
See, with obligation to confer them upon none but Spaniards ; and it was alfo ftipu- 
lated that the pope fhould not delegate this power of collation; that the benefices fhould 
be exempt from penfions, and that the titularies fhould pay no cedulas bancarias. Thefe 
were contracts made with the apoftolical chamber, by virtue of which the candidate 
engaged to pay a certain flim. T his fum he frequently did not poffefs; in which cafe 
the apoftolical chamber advanced it at an enormous interelt, and- kept agents in Spain 
to fee thefe engagements fulfilled. ‘Thefe ruinous abufes, which it was wondrous fhould 
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fubfift in Europe in the 18th century, fent to Rome, one year with another, a fifth of the 
revenue of all,the benefices. 

This was not the only impropriety abolifhed-by the compact. Previous to it the pope 
had always difpofed of the /polios y vacantes, that is of the property of deceafed pre- 
lates and the revenucs of vacant benefices. The adminiftration of thefe funds was con- 
fided to an office compofed of Italians, fo expert in this bufinefs that a fourth of the 
produce of thefe benefices difappeared by their rapacious management. By the compact 
the Holy See renounced thefe revenues under the fingle condition that the adminiftration 
of the fpolios y vacantes fhould be granted to none but an ecclefiaflic; which trifling 
reftriction does not however prevent the Kings of Spain from difpofing of them accord- 
ing to their pleafure. “Phe minifter they name employs a part of them in making ad- 
vances to the new prelates who want money for their eftablifhment. Jt has been re- 
marked, to the praife of the dignified Spanifh clergy, that the repayment of thefe advances 
has never been known to be neglected. 

Although it be ftipulated by the compact that the produce of the /palios y vacantes fhall 
be wholly confecrated to pious ules, the King, as we have obferved, makes no feruple 
of employing a part of them in the encouragement of induftry, and even in reward of 
military fervices ; but the chapters commonly chofen to liquidate the property of deceafed 
prelates, and to adminiiter to the revenues of great vacant benefices, fometimes reduce 
them to one-fourth of their real value. 

As the compact deprived the Holy See of fome revenues, the court of Madrid in com. 
penfation engaged to pay it for one part thereof, fix hundred thoufand Roman crowns, 
bearing intereft till paid of three per cent. and on the other a fum of three hundred and 
ten thoufand crowns bearing the fame intereft. Laftly, the bull of the crufade was 
rendered perpetual. Befides thefe contributions which Spain pays to the Holy See. The 
produce of marriage difpenfations {till remains in the poffeflion of the latter, and may 
be eftimated at fifteen hundred thoufand livres (62,500/.) a year. 

Since that period the court of Madrid has warmly defended the rights of fovereign 
authority again{t the pretenfions of the Holy See. It is not forgotten in what manner it 
received the admonition of Clement XIII. to the infant of Parma. The council of Cafe 
tile fuppreffcd all the copies, and commanded the fame to be done with all the letters, 
bulls and bricfs which fhould be found contrary to the royal rights or to the meafures 
taken by government, renewing the ancient law which denounced the pain of death and 
confifcation again{t any perfons who fhould dare to note them. | 

On this occafion the council of Caftile, of which the count d’Aranda was then pre- 
fident, put in force every public act by which the Kings of Spain, from the time of 
Charles V. had endeavoured to hinder the admiflion of the bull in Cana Domini, fo far 
as it was prejudicial to the fovereignty and jurifdiction of the temporal tribunals, and 
commanded all archbifhops and bifhops of the kingdom to prevent its publication and 
enforcement in their feveral diocefes. 

Spain has befides the refource of its appeals from abufes again{t the court of Rome, 
‘ In 1784 a Spanifh work appeared, on this fubject, intitled Maximas fobre recurfos de 
fuerza y proteccion. The clergy, and efpecially the holy office, the ancient conftitution 

_of which was printed at the end of the work, endeavoured to prevent its publication ; 
but the council of Caftile and the minilter openly protected the author. 

Jt was at the fame period alfo that the powers and privileges of the nuncio in Spain 
were confined to a diftinét extent, for notwithftanding the ordinances of the preced- 
ing fovercigns, the nuncios frequently took advantage of the defereace which the Spas 

-niards paid them to exceed their rights. . 
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Under the prefent reigning family, they made other attempts in which they failed 
At length, in 1771, the court of Madrid obtained from pope Clement XIV. a brief, 
which gave a new form to the nunciature, and fubftituted in lieu of the auditor of the 
nuncio, who was the only judge of this tribunal, a rota medelled by that of Rome, and 
compofed of fix ecclefiaftics, named by the fovereign pontiff it is true, but prefented-by 
the King of Spain. | 

It muft befides be obferved that Spain has long fince adopted maxims, with refpect to 
the independence of the fovereign power, very fimilar to the four Famous articles which 
were fanétioned by the aflembly of the clergy of France in 1682, and which all fubjects, 
upon taking upon them public employments, are obliged to {wear to obferve. 

There ftill exifts in Spain, however, a very great abufe arifing from wrong notions 
of religion. This is the extreme riches of the monks and clergy. Next to the ecclefiaf- 
tical principalities of Germany, the richeft catholic prelacies are found in Spain. The 
archbifhoprics of Toledo, Seville, St. Iago, Valencia, and Saragoffa, have larger re- 
venues than any had in France. There are monafteries, and particularly fome of the 
Carthufians, the property of which extends to the greateft part of the diltri€ts in which 
they are fituated ; and thefe religiousfoundations, while they depopulate and impoverith 
the neighbouring country, increafe poverty and idlenefs by indifcriminate charity. 

Government, however, which becomes more and more enlightened, is endeavouring 
to remedy the confequence of this ftate of things. In the firft place the wifdom mani- 
fefted in the choice of prelates hinders that difplay of offenfive luxury which, by irritat- 
ing indigence, diminithes the refpect due to religion: and notwithftanding there yet 
remain fome few fanatics among them, they are, collectively, venerable from the aullerity 
of their manners and their charitable difpofitions ; all of them employing a great por- 
tion of their income in alms-giving and many confecrating a part to the encouragement 
of induftry ; and this isnot the only manner in which the riches of the clergy contribute 
to the good of the ftate. As well as that, by being obliged to refidence at their fees, their 
income is confequently expended on the {pot, to the great emolument of the country ; 
it will be feen, when we come to treat of the taxes, that they pay confiderable contri- 
butions. Befides thefe, the court of Madrid has obtained from the Holy See, the power 
of charging all the great benefices with the payment of penfions even to a third of their 
produce; and by a brief in 1783, this power was extended to all the fimple benefices, 
which produce upwards of two hundred ducats, or about five hundred and fifty livres, 
and during the laft war, which rendered frefh taxes neceflary, ecclefiaftical property, with 
the confent of Rome, has been laid under contribution even in a higher proportion 
than that of the laity. : 

The Spaniards faw, perhaps more clearly than other ftates which pretend to more 
philofophy, the abfurdity of having religious orders, and fuftering the heads of them 
to refide out of the kingdom. In confequence of this, notwith{tanding the remon- 
ftrances | was inftructed to make in 1785, the Carthufian monatteries in Spain were deli- 
vered from their dependance upon the grand Chartreufe; and the minilter Florida Blanca 
affured me when I left Madrid that there were but two monaftic orders, which had their 
principals or generals at Rome; and the death of thefe two was only waited for to de- 
tach their orders from fuch a dangerous infubordination, It does not appear however 
that the intention has hitherto been effected. | 

A philofopher in fome refpects, this minifter mult be allowed to have had very jult 
ideas of certain matters. For a many years he had been a clofe fpe€tator of the Holy 
Sce, and its profane adherents, and had brought back from Rome the habitude of con- 
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templating the objects of the veneration of the faithful without enthufiafm. Roda, his: 
predeceflor in the miniftry of mercy and juftice, had alfo refided a long time at Rome, 
as auditor of the rota. On his return, notwithftanding he was officially furrounded by 
monks and priefts, he entertained and even profeffed opinions refpecting the ufurpations 
of the court of Rome, which were looked upon as rafh, which were on the contrary 
but reafonable, and to thefe he conformed himfelf in his tranfactions. Were Spain to 
have an uninterrupted fucceflion of adminiftrators fimilar to thefe two, and refembling 
fome of the minifters of the prefent day, foon would fhe be releafed from the holy. 
gyves, which have fo forely galled her for the lafttwo centuries. 

Throughout the prefent her progrefs is perceptible. Other proofs exift of it beyond: 
what we have hitherto mentioned. The feverity with which the court of Madrid has. 
treated the Society of Jefus, the continued vigour with which it purfued the Jefuits,. 
even to their extinction in the court of Rome, the tranquillity of the nation whilft thefe. 
meafures were carrying into execution, prove that Spain crouches not fo much asit is. 
commonly believed beneath the yoke of fuperftition, and the abfolute empire of the. 
monks. 


Crap. XII.—Charges againf?, and defence of, the Inquiftion. —Enumeration of the aute 
de fés of a recent date.—Adventures of M. d’Olivadis.—Prefent fate of the Inquifition.. 
—Of the Santa Hermandad, or holy brotherhood. | 


THERE is yet one religious inftitution in Spain to which philofophy mourns to fee: 
that nation fubject, I mean the Holy Office, that tribunal to which every odious epi-- 
thet has long been applied, and which has {lill in Spain two powerful fupporters, policy’ 
and religion. . 

The frank impartiality with which I explained myfelf on the fubje& of the Inquifition: 
in my firft edition, drew upon me reproaches of a very different complexion. On the: 
one hand, fome Spaniards, in other refpects well informed, accufed me of having too- 
much heightened the colours in which I had painted the Holy Office; on the other,. 
the French, after reading the defcription I gave of it, accufed me of too much modera-. 
tion, and even of impofture. Placed betwcen thefe two fhoals how am I to fteer: fhould’ 
I relate what I have feen, and give ny own opinion? I did fo betore ; I fhall continue the- 
fame line of conduét. 

Its defenders alledge that the authority of the fovercign finds in the Holy Office a means: 
of making itfelf refpeCted, fince by enchaining the confciences of the fubjetts, it provides: 
additional feaurity for their obedience, and prevents thofe variations and incertitudes in: 
religion which have but too frequently difturbed the peace of fociety. ‘They affert that: 
by its means the true faith preferves its unity and aie and attribute to the Inquifition: 
the tranquillity which Spain has in this refpect conftantly enjoyed, while the other 
Chriftian {tates of Europe, at different periods, have experienced all the bitternefs of 
dogmatic quarrels, and the turbulent zeal of innovators. 

Others go {till farther. Will it be believed that a magiltrate, otherwife diftinguifhed’ 
for learning, and who prefented fome energetic -reprefentations to Philip V. upon the 
ufurpations of the Holy Office (I allude to Macanaz); will it obtain credit that fuch a: 
man fhould be their partizan? He, however, wrote a work in 1756, not reprinted, 
however, until 1788, which has for its title, Defenfa Critica dp la Inquifition. 

In it he {tates thar, by the allowance of heretics themfelves, the Holy Office never- 
feizes upon any one before the crime with which he has been charged has been fub-. 
{tantiated by five witneffes ; nor condemns until two additional teftimonies ste to: 
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authenticate the charge of the firft, where it is not rendered unneceffary by the confef- 
fion of the culprit; that for the firlt and fecond offence it grants abfolution, upon the 
accufed perfon craving pardon; that it judges errors only according to the counfel of the 
moat culivkicncd de€iors of the church; that the culprit is well taken care of in prifon, 
and heard as often ashe may require; that the heads of the charges of which he ftands 
acculed are read to him, Aiding nothing but the names of the witneffes; but if error in him 
be proved, aad not retracted, fecular juftice adminilters the penalties applicatory to the 
crime according to law. 

In this account much truth is contained, which, however, fhould it be entirely cor- 
rect, docs not tend to leffen the horror which the Inquifition infpires. It appears to be 
proved, (if proofs can be expected at.all where the parties concerned are cnjoined to {e- 
crecy, unaer pain of the moft dreadful punifhments,) that the prifoners of the Inqu!- 
fition, although inacceflible to any vifit from the exterior of their prifon, are well 
treated and well fed; that the phyfical tortures to which it is pretended they are fub- 
ject are mere chimeras, invented by refentment, and propagated by credultty, fo fond 
of matters which have any things of extraordinary to recommend them ; or, if they be 
at all practifed, that the occafions have been exceedingly rare. 

Macanaz adds, that agrecable to the confeffion of the greateft enemics of the Inquifi- 
tion, fuch as go ci themfelves to declare their crimes, and repent, are treated with mild- 
nefs ; that thofe which they arreft, if they retract, they obtain forgivencefs ; that in charp- 
ing them with fcizures for the fake of gain, they are calummiated, fince the confifcation 
is for the advantage of the fovereign.—But what muft one think of Macanaz and of his 
apology, when with ridiculous gravity he affirms that the Inquifition ° tmpo/es no punifh- 
ment’ on thofe who are fixed in their error, and “ aks for nothing but the falvation of 
the life of the guilty ;” that if they become converted, it confiucs 1felf to applying cano- 
nical punifhments, but that the {word of the law, which the monarch prelerves in the 
tribunal for the chaftifement of the guilty, ° és fomctimes reddened with the blood of cri- 
minals?”?... Yet even then it is done with the do/y view Gi converting many by the 
punifhment of one, “ as it commonly happens’’ ... Reafoning is unneceflary, filent indig- 
nation is the only reply fuch phrafes claim ; and thefe from a magiftrate! from a pre- 
tended philofophcr! and in the eighteenth century! 

Recrimination is one of the principal modes of defence adopted by Macanaz. In this 
view he prefents a horrible picture of the perfecuting rcign of Elizabeth ; and cites the 
atrocities exercifed in France by the heretics. According to him the procedure of the 
Inquifition is a model of juftice and mercy, compared with the horrible treatment they 
experienced. Thus, according to Macanaz, and doubtlefs the fame fentiments exifted 
in thofe who have caufed his works to be printed and reprinted ; becaufe our anceflors 
were blind and atrocious, our contemporaries, who are perhaps a little lefs fo than they 
were, or rather let me fay, than of our contemporaries, who give the form and title of 
juttice to the cruclty of enthufiafm, (and who are much lefs pardonable, fince they have 
not for excufe the delirium of the paifions,) thofe have juft pretenfions to efteem and 
refpect ; fo becaufe they do not exterminate by myriads, like Pizarro, they poflels the 
humanity of a Fenclon | 

The antagonilts of the Inquifition, both ancient and modern, maintain, on the con- 
trary, that it has conftantly excluded knowledge from Spain, that it has pampered fu- 
peritition and fanaticifm, and kept the mind in that fervile fubjeCtion calculated to re- 
prefs thofe vigorous efforts of genius by which great works of every kind are produced ; 
that in freezing the heart with fear, it prevents the fwect effufions of confidence and 
triendfhip, deftroys the moft intimate connexions which conflitute their charms, and 
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for two entire ages has fentenced Spain to ignorance and barbarifm. This piaure is 
not in truth an exaggeration in any great degree; but as I have interditted all decla. 
mation on my part, in fpite of the horror which J feel for the Inquilition, 1 will main. 
tain that it is fenfible in Spain of the revolution which has been effected in the manners 
of the age inal! countries; and if this revolution has not altered the primitive conttitu- 
tion of the Holy Office, it has at leaft tempered its feverity, and rendered it lef vifible 
and lefs frequent, ute de fés are not the fame pompous folemnities as formerly, whofe 
gorgeous difplay, under the pretence of honouring religion, infulted humanity : hereto« 
fore the whole nation ran to them as to a triumph, and the fovereign and all his court. 
were prefent ; imagining that thus they performed an act of the molt meritorious na- 
ture in the eyes of the Deity, and enjoyed the torments of the victims which were deli- 
vered up at once to the executioner, and the maledictions of the people ; the particulars 
of thefe barbarous rcjoicings as well were related in books written exprefsly to defcribe 
the part taken in them, and the pleafure received from them by the fpectator. 

After the auto de fé in 1680, a work was publithed, giving the moft circumftantial rela- 
tion of that terrible folemnity. The author feems to have taken as much pleafure as if 
he were defcribing a public feftivity. “* Iam about,” he fays, ** to relate, with an 
interefling exadtnefs, all the circumftances of that triumph fo glorious to the faith, with 
a lift of the nobility prefent, and a fummary of the fentences paffed upon the criminals.” 

The cenfors afterwards approve, in the moff diftinguifhed mannner, a work which, 
fay they, ‘for the majefty ofits fubject ought not only to be read in Spain, but by the 
whole world.” 

‘The examiner furpafles the cenfors. ‘“ The author,” fays he, * has anfwered the 
public expectation at a time that curtofity made it the objeét of every with, and the pious 
impatience of all true believers complained of delay.”” He is above all eulogium for 
** having given, with a {crupulous attention, all the particulars of this wonderful 
ceremony.” 

In the courfe of his narrative, the author frequently celebrates the pious zeal of the 
monarch, who was himfclf prefent at the ceremony. 

‘* This prince,” fays he, “ having given it to be underftood that he fhould be g/ad 
to be prefent at the celebration of an auto-general, the council of the Inquifition thought 
it would be fhewing him a mark of refpect to aflord him an opportunity to imitate the 
admirable example of his augu(t father Philip IV.” ‘The grand inquifitor went in con- 
fequence to kifs His Majefty’s hand, ‘‘ affuring him that he would rake the moft fpeedy 
meafures for the accomplifhment of a work which was /o agreeable to bim.”? 

“¢ Tt was a great confolation,”’ fays he, “to the zealous, a fubje& of confufion to thofe 
of a lukewarm zeal, and of aftonifhment for all the fpectators, to witnefs a conftancy 
worthy of being admired for ages to come. From eight o’clock in the morning His 
Majefty remained in his balcony, without manifelting the leaft uneafinefs from the heat, 
or the prodigious concourfe of people, or appearing wearied by fo long a ceremony. 
His zeal and devotion were fo fuperior to the fatigue, that he did not even withdraw 
for a quarter of an hour to tafte refrefhment ; and at the end of the ceremony he afked 
if there were any thing elfe to be done, and if he might retire.” 

_ The Spaniards of the prefent age are far from that cool cruelty which fhuts the heart 
again{t pity ; and are at liberty to compafionate the very fmall number of unhappy vic~ 
tims who fuffer the feverity of the Holy Office. : 

They have indeed been very rare in the prefent century, .for there has not been one 
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In 1714, fome monks, whofe monaftery was in the neighbourhood of a convent of 
“nuns, were convicted of having abufed the afcendancy they had gained over their minds, 
by making them guilty of diforders which they concealed under the°veil of religion. 
~The Holy Office condemned to death thofe who were molt culpable, and, according to 
cuftom, delivered them over to the fecular power. | 

‘Eleven years after, the Inquifition exercifed another act of feverity, which I will not 
undertake equally to juflify. A family of Moors was difcovered at Granada, peaceably 
employed in the manufacture of filk, in which it excelled. The ancient laws, fuppofed 
to have become obfolete, were for this time renewed with all their rigour, and the un- 
happy Moors were burnt alive. | 

In 1756, feven verfons trom among the lower clafs of people were taken from the - 
prifons of Madrid to hear their fentences pronounced. One of them, a {choolmatter, 
who had been falfely accufed, was acquitted. ‘The three falfe witneffes who had de- 
~pofed againft him, one of whom was his wife, were banifhed for eight years, and con- 
demned to receive two hundred lafhes, which were never inflicted. Another culprit 
really received the lafhes, and was the only perfon then corporally punifhed, becaufe, as 
the fentence declared, he was Heretic, apsftate, inclined to Judaifin, and unfettled in his 
faith. The only crime of one of the feven, who was from ‘Toloufe, confifted in his 
being a Free-Mafon; his fentence was perpetual banifhment, and the confifcation of his 

_ property. ; 
: Thee divifions wore the appearance of ignorance rather than cruelty; but in 1763, 
a particular auto de fe was celebrated at Llerena, when fome heretics were delivered to 
to the flames. The obfcurity of thefe victims prevented their punifhment from becom- 
ing generally public; and the univerfal terror which the name alone of the Inquifition 
in{pired, feemed to be lefs prevalent. The King, the year before, had reftrained the 
powers of this tribunal. ‘The grand inquifitor having, againft the exprefs will of His 
Majefty, publifhed a bull which profcribed a French book, was exiled to a convent thir- 
tcen leagues from Madrid. Whilft in exile he endeavoured to excufe himfelf by alledg- 
‘ing the immemorial ufage,’which gave to the Holy Office the exclufive right of prohibit- 
ing dangerous books. At the end of a few weeks he obtained his pardon; but.the 
King, after having taken the advice of his minifters and the council of Caftile, iffued an 
ordinance, which {tated : 

1. That for the future the grand inquifitor fhould not be allowed to publith edicts, 
except when they were fent to him from His Majefty. 

2. That when he fhould receive briefs, by which books were to be prohibited, he 
Should conform to the laws of the country, and publifh the prohibition, not fupporting 
himfelf by the brief, but by his own authority. 

Finally, ‘Uhat the Holy Office fhould, before it condemned a book, fummon the author 
‘before the tribunal, to hear what he might have to fay in his defence. 

This little triumph of reafon and fovereign authority promifed to be but fhort. The year 
following, the influence of the King’s confeflor Lda tae a revocation of the ediét; but the 
‘Countde Aranda managed fo as to revive the order of 1762, by gaining over a mixed aflem- 
‘bly of magiftrates and bifhops who had been created on the occafion of the expulfion of the 
Jefuits. ‘This was not the only effort of that wife minifter, to circum{cribe the power of 
the Holy Office ; he had long meditated the depriving it of the right to feize the property 
of the criminals it condemned: but it was objected, that it furnifhed a part of the fala 
ries of rhe officers of the tribunal; and that to fupply the failure of this property, it 
would be neceflary to create a fund of upwards of fix hundred thoufand livres 
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(28,000!.), This confideration fufpended the revocation which was ready to be pro- 
nounced. - - 3 | | 3 

‘The count fucceeded better in another attempt. Being prefident of the council of 
Caftile, which has always been the zealous defender of the rights of fovereignty, and 
_ gaining over, by the afcendency of his character and talents, fome powerful prelates, 
whofe fecret diflike to a tribunal, enriched by epifcopal fpoils, he took-every means to 
increafe; he obtained in 1770 a royal mandate which confined the jurifdiction of 
the Inquifition to the cognizance of the crimes of herefy and apoltacy, and 
forbade it to imprifon the fubjects of His Majefty, unlefs thefe crimes were firft clearly 
proved. . 3 | 

This went to contraét its limits greatly. The victory which he thus obtained was 
obnoxious in Spain to a very {mall number of weak and fanatic people. It was highly 
celebrated and exaggerated in foreign countries. ‘The moment was fuppofed to be at 
hand when the hydra, which philofophy had long before condemned, was about to be 
deftroyed. | 

The refignation of the Count de Aranda, which happened foon after, did not pre- 
vent firiilar meafures from being purfued, becaufe diftinguifhed and enlightened per- 
fons were ftill at the head of adminiftration, who, notwithftanding their zeal for reli- 
gion, had imbibed the fame principles. Security was re-eftablifhed in the minds of 
men without banilhing the refpect due to religion and its miniflers. This was infured 
by the goodnefs and moderation of the monarch, and the tolerating maxims of thofe 
in whom he principally confided. ‘The time of rigour and cruelty feemed to be paffed, 
and the Holy Office appeared to flumber, when in 1777 it fuddenly fhook off its fupine- 
nefs at the expence of an illuftrious victim, and terror and falfe zeal were again roufed 
through all Spain; while throughout the reft of Kurope the indignation of every rae 
tional friend to the bleflings of a wife toleration was again excited. 

Yon Pablo Olavidé, born in Peru, had been raifed by his diftinguifhed abilities to one 
of the firft employments in the ftate, that of intendant of the four kingdoms of Anda- 
lufia and ////i/entc of Seville. His fage meafures in this important polt had excited ad- 
muration and gratitude, when new opportunitics prefented themfelves to fignalize his 
zeal. The King had conceived the project.of clearing and populating that part of the 
Sierra Morena which ts crofled by the road from -Madrid to Cadiz, a diftrict formerly 
inhabited and cultivated, but lately overgrown with wood, and become a retreat for 
robbers and wild beafts. M. Olavidé was appointed to carry this plan into effect, and 
acquitted himlelf of his commiflion in the moft diftinguifhed manner; he however 
could not avoid the ordinary rock of all great enterprifes.. .He made himfelf enemies ; 
and drew upon him the hatred of Father Romuald, a German capuchin, who had > 
brought ito the Sierra Morena a patent from the general of his order, by which he. 
was declared prefect of all new miffions, and by which he arrogated to himlelf an unli- 
ited -authority in every thing which could be made to have the leaft connexion with 
religion. He was oppoled by M. Olavidé, who otherwife gave him a good reception, 
and received him into his intimacy. The difappointed ambition of the monk became 
furious: Some indifcreet expreffions from M. Olavidé, in an unguarded moment, fup- 
plied him with an opportunity to gratify his revenge. He fomented the difcontents of 
fome of the fettlers who were his own countrymen, and made ule of them to difcredit_ 
the new eftablifhment and its principal conductor. ‘The memorials which he prefented 
to the council of Caftile were full of the moft ferious charges,againift M. Olavide. rhe 
council caufed.them to be examined by an impartial judge, and M. Olavide was fude 
. VOL. Ve . 3G | ; denly 
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denly ordered to court in the month of November 1775, there to confer concerning dif-. 
ferent objects relative to his miffion, ~ 

Whilft he refided tranquilly at Madrid, he difcovered by accident the treacherous 
confpiracy intended for his deftraction. He learned from intercepted letters that 
Father Romuald had planned his ruin, to enrich himfelf with his fpoils, and that he 
was not without a hope that the court itfelf would favour his deteftable plot. 

” M. Olavidé was further informed by fome friends whom he ftill had in the Sierra 
Morena; that the preceding year the vindictive monk had accufed him to the minifter 
of foreign affairs, of being wanting in refpect to divine worfhip and ecclefiaftical difci- 
pline in the new colonies, and of having in his poffeffion prohibited books; and alfo 
that he had but a fhort time before accufed him to the Holy Office. 

However alarming this information might be, M. Olavidé confided in the reétitude 
of his own confcience. He folicited the minifters to convey to the foot of the throne 
the proofs of his innocence. He went to the grand inquifitor protefting the purity of 
his faith, and offered to retract the expreflions which might have efcaped him to the- 
prejudice of religion. For more than a year that he had refided at Madrid, his conduct 
was of a moft exemplary nature; but nothing could avert the {torm which threatened: 
him. 

The 14th of November 1776, a grandee of Spain, in quality of Alguafil Mayor of 
the Inquifition, accompanied by fome officers of juftice, arrefted him in his houfe, and 
conveyed him to the prifon of the Holy Office. 

At the fame time his wife, who was at Carolina, where fhe had remained during the 
abfence of her hufband, faw the officers of the Inquifition arrive and feize all his pro- 
perty, books, and papers ; whilft another detachment did the fame at his houfe in Se- 
ville. Until the day his fentence was pronounced he was loft to his family, who knew 
not whether he was dead or alive, and had given over all hopes of ever feeing him more. 

I arrived in Spain for the firft time when this event was quite recent, and was witnefs 
to the fenfations which thefe proceedings occafioned in the minds of different men. 
The rivals of M. Olavidé, the invidious, and fome devotees, conftant in their zeal for 
the caule of religion, confidered it asatriumph. Several of his more rigid countrymen 
thought it a juft chaftifement for the imptudencies attributed to-him ; and which might 
have had other judges elfewhere, but would not have efcaped unpunifhed. Confterna- 
tion was however the moft general fentiment. Each began to tremble for himfelf, fear- 
ing left he fhould find in his moft intimate connexions both {pies and acculers. How 
were it afterwards poffible to enjoy the {weet communications of confidence and friend - 
fhip? What man could be prudent enough and fufficierttly fure of himfelf to concert all 
his actions, weigh his expreflions, and never furnifh matter of accufation for a fecrct 
enemy, a corrupted fervant, a friend, or even a fon led aftray by his fcruples? The 
Holy Office is perhaps more juft than fevere ; but its proceeding is dreadful ! How can , 
an waccufed perfon difculpate himfelf when he neither knows his crime nor accufers? 
And how is it poffible to avert the thunderbolt prepared in filence ih the fhades of its. 
impenetrable maze ? 

Such were the reafonings dictated by terror during the imprifonment of M. Olavidé, 
The apparent fupinenefs of the Inquifition had re-eftablithed fecurity, but its fudden re- 
vival.terrified every one. The firft impreffion was befides rendered more lafting by 
other circumftances. The monks thought the time at hand to regain their loft power. 
Scarcely was M. Olavidé arrefted before it was known that a miffion of capuchins at 
Seville had abandoned themfelves to an exceis of zeal, and loudly exclaimed eh 
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‘pfofane theatres to which he had given encouragement in that city. At the fame time 
the Inquifitions of the provinces partook of the triumph of the capital, and made an 
effay of their returning power. The inquifftion of Cadiz renewed a ceremony which 
had been neglected there for half a century, and which is annually repeated at Madrid, 
that of folemnly reading all the decrees of the Holy Office, the bulls upon which its 
power is founded, and all the anathemas fulminated againft herefy and irreligion. | It 
feemed as if the Holy Office wifhed to make a mockery of the alarm of the public. 

In the mean time the profecution of M. Olavidé was carried on with the utmolt fe- 
trefy. His fate was at length decided after a rigorous imprifonment of a year and feven 
days, during which he had not the confolation of having even one of his fervants fuf- 
fered to approach him. a 

On the 21ft of November 1778, an aflembly was held in the hall of the Inquifition, 
to which forty perfons of different orders were invited, among whom were feveral gran- 
dees of Spain, general officers, priefts, and monks. 

The criminal appeared cloathed in yellow, carrying in his hand a green taper, and 
accompanied by two minifters of the Holy Office. All the proceedings were read. The 
moft interefting part was the circumftantial relation he himfelf had given in of 
his whole life. In this he confefled that in his travels he had frequented the fociety of 
free-thinkers, namely, Voltaire and Rouffeau; that he had returned to Spain with many 
prejudices againft the clergy, and perfuaded that the privileges and opinions of the 
church of Rome were repugnant to the profperity of {tates; that fince he had been 

placed over the colonies of Sierra Morena, he had openly, and without reflection, avowed 
his opinion concerning the obftacles which retarded their progrefs, the infallibility of 
the pope, and the tribunal of the Inquifition. | | 

Afterward were produced the depofitions of feventy-eight witneffes, who accufed him 
of having frequently {poken the language of free-thinkers, and ridiculed the prizfls. To 
feveral of the charges made again{ft him he pleaded guilty, and denied others, afferting 
that in all thefe cafes his words had never expreffed his true fentiments; that his object 
had fometimes only been to animate the indultry of the fettlers confided fo his care, 
among whom the exterior practices of religion were frequently nothing more than pre- 
texts for idlenefs ; and that when he declaimed againft the ill confequences of celibacy, 
his view had merely been to encourage population, fo neceffary to the profperity of his 
country. 7 

This defence appeared neither refpectful nor fatisfactory. It was alledged againft him 
as a crime, that he had ufed every means of eluding the juftice of the Holy Office ; had 
intercepted letters to engage the witnefles brought again{t him to retract; and thefe 
circum{tances were all proved by writings under his own hand. : 
In fhort, the tribunal adjudged him atainted and convicted of every charge made 
againft him; and, in confequence pronounced his fentence, which declared him formally 
an heretic. Ue interrupted the reading, by denying that he deferved fo harth an appel- 
lation. This was, during the final and terrible fitting, the laft effort of his firmneis. 
He fainted on the bench on which he fat, and as foon as he recovered himfelf, the read- 
ing of the fentence was continued. -It confifcated all his property, declared him inca- 
pable of holding any employment, exiled him to twenty leagues from Madrid, from 
every place of royal refidence, from Seville, the theatre of his fallen authority, and from 
Lima his country ; it condemned him to be fhut up eight years in a monaftery, where he 
was to perufe fuch works of piety'as fhould be put into his hands, and go to con- 
feffion once a month. He afterwards made his folemn abjuration, and, with allthe - 
ceremony prefcribed by the canons, was abfolved from the cenfures he ea 
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Thofe who were prefent, it will readily be conceived all orthodox, declared that he 
fhewed the moft unequivocal marks of refignation'and repentance, and that it was im-— 
poflible to refufe him their compatflion. : | 4 

It has been afferted that the perfonal clemency of the monarch, and that of even the 
grand inquifitor mitigated the rigour of his fentence; that fome of his judges were of 
opinion he ought to fufter death, and feveral a public punifhment ; one of thefe rigour- 
ous fentences was fupported by the King’s confeffor, whofe fanatical zeal for the caufe of 
God, made him believe the fcandal could not be repaired but by a public example. 

It was however difficult to learn the reft of the fecret particulars of this affair. Cu- 
riofity and indifcretion were reflrained by fear. A conjecture, a queltion, might be 
mifinterpreted and embitter the life of the author. People were in a fituation fome- 
thing like that defcribed by Tacitus, in the life of Agricola: Adempto per inquifitiones 
et loquendi audiendique commercio*; or that of a more modern and ftill more dreadful 

eriod. 
. It muft however be obferved in favour of the Spanifh government, that this crifis did 
not continue long. ‘The mind became more eafy by reflecting upon the known benignity 
of the difpofition of Charles III., and the enlightened character of his minifter, who was 
adverfe to fanaticifin. 

Even the fituation of the victim contributed to diffipate public terror. His talents 
and good fortune had excited the notice of envy before he had incurred that of the Holy 
Office ; and citizens, fomewhat calmed, trufted to their obfcurity for fhielding them from . 
the rigour of this tribunal. ‘The refult fhewed that is was but tranfitory, and that the 
privy councils of the King were governed by milder maxims. 

M. Olavidé was {carcely confined in a convent of La Mancha, before, complaining 
of the ill {tate of his health, he obtained permiffion to go and drink the mineral waters in 
the neighbourhood ; and afterwards the liberty to go to others in Catalonia, which he 
hoped would prove more efficacious. There near the frontiers he eafily deceived the 
vigilance of his keepers, and bidding adieu to his country, which {till was dear to him, 
efcaped to France, where he was preceded by his reputation, and received as a martyr 
to intolerance. Some months after his flight the court of Spain reclaimed him, but that 
of France replied in a friendly manner, that the offences of M. Olivadé, however heinous 
they might appear in Spain, did not come within the defcription of thofe, the authors of 
which civilized ftates had reciprocally agreed to give up; and the court of Madrid in. 
fifted no farther. | | 

Ten years after his evafion, the French revolution which he had predicted, and, no 
doubt, defired, taking place, towards the end of his career, prefented him with a {pec- 
tacle of a novel defcription. He heard the rumbling of the thunder about him, and had, 
ata time, fome apprehenfion from the ftorm. He underwent the dreadiul horrors of 
fufpenfe in the memorable reign of terror, and learned what fifteen years before had 
never entered his mind, that there was under heaven fomewhat even more terrible than 
the Inquifition. Since then he has retired to a country-feat near the Loier. In this 
fpot his bufy brain has attained a calm, without his heart being chilled. A religion, 
better underftood than that of which he was about to die the victim, offers him its con- 
folation, literature its refources, and folitude’ its {weets ; fo that by a ftrange concatena- 

tion of circumftances, the Inquifition for once, doubtlefs the firft time, has made one 
wife and happy man f. | a 
* Spies put an end. to the ufe of the faculty of hearing and {peech. . ee 
+ When I wrote this in 1797 M. Olivadé little thought of revifiting that country which had proferibed 
aad punithed him, and from which he had efcaped ae a fugitive: but age, misfortune, and attention en 
2 conau 
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Since this event the Inquifition has, in one cafe, juflified the apprehenfions it excited. 
Toleration, or,-which is the fame thing, humanity, fhuddered at the torments infliS&ed 
upon a poor woman, who, having been convicted of forcery and witchcraft, was burned 
at Seville in 1780, in confequence of the fentence of that tribunal. 

Except in thefe inftances, its authority has been exercifed only on fome individuals, 
who, having ufed irreligious expreflions, have been pardoned: upon retraction, after 
undergoing a trifling penance. | 

I was at Madrid in 1784, when a circumftance happened which proves that this tri- 
bunal, notwithftandiny the terror its forms have ever infpired, is fometimes lefs fevere 
than many fecular courts of juftice. : | 

A beggar, who generally took his ftand at the door of achurch, had employed his 
Icifure in inventing and felling a f{pecies of powder to which he attributed miraculous 
effects, It was compofed of ingredients, the mention of which would make the reader 
blufh. The beggar had drawn up fome fingular formularies to be repeated at the time 
of taking the powder ; and required, to give it its effect, that thofe who took it fhould 
put themfelves into certain pofiures more eafily imagined than defcribed. His compo- 
fition was one of thofe amorous philtries, in which our ignorant anceftors had fo much 
faith ; his, he pretended, had the power of reftoring a difgufted lover, and of foften- 
ing the heart of a cruel fair one. 

Whatever flatters our paflions has fome claim to our credulity. The impoftor 
wanted not for cultomers in that clals over which the marvellous has fo much empire ; 
and a few accidental fuccefles gave reputation to his noftrum. He affociated himfelf 
with fome women who diltributed it. His powders, however, as it will eafily be be- 
lieved, were often employed without effect. Mott of the perfons whom he deceived, 
lefs irritated than afhamed, kept profound filence; but, at length, others made com- 
plaints which were foon carried to the Holy Office. The beggar was arrefted, and led 
with his accomplices to the Inquifition, where they were profecuted in form. _ 

The impudent empiric avowed every thing; he explained the compofition of his 
powder, and gave up his receipt and formularies. ‘The refult was one of the mott 
fingular proceedings which ever came before a tribunal. The day of vengeance ar- 
rived. ‘Lhe judges, criminals, and a crowd of {pettators of both fexes affembled in the 
church of the Dominican nuns at Madrid. Divine fervice was begun, but afterwards 
interrupted to read the f{trange proceedings. The temple of the Molt High was not 
fuppofed to be profaned by a recital of the obfcenities contained in the fummary. Such 
were the laws of the Holy Office, nor were thefe difpenfed with in the leaft in favour of 
fome women of quality, who hid their confufion behind their fans. Even the nuns, 
lefs attached to their fcruples than to the privileges of their church, loft no part of the 
ceremony, and their modelt ears were infulted with the fhameful relation. The fentence 


‘was pronounced, and executed after mats was over. 3 
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condu& of others, brought him back a convert to that religion he was charged with contemning, Not 
only did he frankly profefs Chriftianity, he employed his letfure in compofing an apology in a long work 
which he publithed, and which being known in Spain, caufed the fincerity of his converfion to be no longer 

difpated. He met with advocates about the throne, and what was more difficult, even in the formidable 
tribunal, the author of his perfecutions ; which for once reealled to mind that the Divine Legiflator, whofe | 
vengeance they ftate themfelves called uponto execute, defireth not the death of the finner, but rather that be 
turn from his wickednefs and live. M. Olavidé obtained permiffion to return to Spam, and arrived in Madrid 
in 1798. Ambition has now loft all empire over his foul, as well as all réfentment; he fhortly after with 
drew. to Andalufia, to the houfe of a female relation, the objeét of his-earlieit affection, pethaps the only 
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one who. furvived his long banifhment. 
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The beggar was declared attainted and convicted of malpractice, profanation, and 
impofture, and condemned to perpetual imprifonment, after having beey whipped in the 
principal quarters of the city. Two women, his accompliccs, were treated with more 
‘indulgence, ; | 

The three criminals foon left the church; they were mounted upon affes, and each 
‘clothed ia a fambenito, covered with painted devils and other fymbolical figures. They 
wore on their heads the fatal pyramidal bonnet called coroxa. ‘The man was naked 
down to his waift, and expofed to the eyes of the public a plumpnefs which could be 
attributed to nothing but the lucrative and extenfive fale of his powders, 

The proceflion was headed by the Marquis of Cogolludo, the eldeft fon of the Duke 
of Medina Celi, who, in quality of Alguafil Mayor, prefided at the ceremony. He was 
followed by feveral grandees of Spain, aflociates of the [oly Office, and other officers of 
the tribunal. The windows were filled, and the ftreets thronged with curious {pectators. 
The triumphant entry of a hero, returning to his country after having faved it, could 
not have been more pompous than the ceremony of which a vile criminal was the ob- 
ject; and this fpectacle by which curiofity was fo much excited, unlike to others of the 
fame kind, offered nothing which might wound fenfibility. Nevcr was a fentence fo 
well deferved executed with greater mildnefs. The criminal {topped from time to 
time, and fcarcely did the executioner touch his fhoulders with the whip, when fome 
charitable hand prefented him with a glafs of Spanifh wine to enable him to finifh his 
career. It were to be withed that the lIoly Office had never exercifed greater feverity. 

In fact, this tribunal (I averred it in 1789, and repeat it in 1803,) is far from bein 
{o dreadful as in other countries it is generally believed ; I fhall not become its apologilt 
by ftating that our /ettres de cachet were formerly equally revolting ; neither fhall 1 ex- 
cufe it, by ftating, that in the eye of philofophy in that nation which paffed for the moft 
enlightened and humane, for eighteen months together we have witnefled the moft 
fhocking reprefentation of judicial iniquity that ever {tained the page of hiltory. It is 
not by citing fuperior atrocities that the fmaller can be mitigated, I fhall therefore own 
that the forms of the Inquifition are terrifying, even to thofe who are perfuaded of its 
equity, Profecutions are carried on with the greateft fecrecy ; the advocate granted to 
criminais to make their defence cannot {peak to or fee them but in the prefence of the 
inquifitors. But the moft odious proceeding of all is, that when the depofitions re- 
ceived again{t any perfon accufed are communicated to him, the names of the accufers 
are yee ed If the Holy Office were to profecute criminals publicly, and 
name and confront their accufers; were it to allow them every means of proving their 
innocence, would its laws be lefs obferved, or would the facred interefts committed to 
‘ts care be lefs attended to? Let it not be faid, that moft informers would be reftrained 
by a falfe fhame by the fear of expofing themfelves to the indignation of the public and 
the refentment of the accufed. No, furely the Holy Office dare not avow an appre- 
henfion left its victims fhould be fewer! Is that God which it worfhips fo thirlty of 
human blood, fo covetous of guilty perfons and victims! If this were his religion, 
never was 2 more dreadful prefent to mortality. 

J am willing to allow to thofe who confider this as the only true religion, that its pure 
doétrine, and a refpeét for the worthip of its followers, are conducive to public happi- 
nefs and tranquillity ; and that fuch as prefume to make violent attacks upon either are 
deferving of being reftrained, and even punifhed. — But gratitude towards benefa&tors, 
Edelity of fervants to their matters, charitable indulgence towards our fellow-creatures ; 
‘5 the exercife of thefe virtues, inquifitors, lefs acceptable in the fight of Omnipotence 

| than 
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_ than orthodoxy? and would the caufe of the Almighty fuffer from motives powerful 

as thefe preventing accufations ? i. | 7 

Befides how do other tribunals find means of deteCting the guilty? The public body 
whofe duty it is to profecute offences, -is it infufficient to difcover thofe whofe apprehen. 
fion is neceflary for the fake of fociety or religion; and is it common for crimes againtt 
either of thefe to efcape the fword of juftice? ow | 

And as for fuch as might efcape without the concealment of the witnefs whofe indig- 
nation they may have incurred, does not the publifhing of their tranfadtions or language 
occafion more real injury to religion than what their being left unpunifhed could poffibly 
do? And when the God you worfhip (I was about to fay that you traduce,) curfed 
“* the man who firft invented fcandal,” did he not intend to include the publifher of 
fcandal ? 

Thus in cafe of my having to appear before the Holy Office, thus fhould I addrefs 
myfelf to it. But I would acknowledge at the fame time, with no expetation of dif- 
arming it, but merely with a view of doing homage to truth, that the Inquiftion, if its 
forms were overlooked, and the object of its inftitution, might be cited as a model of 
equity. Let it not be faid that the malice of a fecret enemy is fufficient to call down 
its vengeance; it condemns no one upon the teltimony of one accufer, nor without dif- 
eufling the proofs of the charges. Serious and repeated crimes are neceflary to incur 
its cenfures ; which, with a little circumfpection in words and conduét relative to religion, 
may be avoided, and men live as little molefted in Spain, as in any other country in. 
Europe. 

Twill fay more, during my laft ftay in Spain, which was for the fpace of more thana. 
year; I do not remember to have once heard the name of the Holy office, nor was [° 
able to obtain one other fingle anecdote to add to the horror to which I had devoted it,. 
notwith{tanding the apologetical manner with which I was reproached with having fpoken 
of it. Not that at the time I {peak of (1792 and 1793) it had become lefs rigid ; but 
more immediate objects, more imminent dangers, the confequence of the: progrefs of 
our revolutionary principles, called for and feemed to abforb all the faculties of the Spa- 
nifh government. Perfecution was lefs extended towards the atheiftical French, than the: 
French imbued with maxims formidable to defpotifm, and too much inclined to the 
propagation of them. The Alcaldes, the Corregidors, the commandants of towns, the 
governors of provinces, all had become political inquifitors more vigilant and far more 
formidable than the reverend fathers ; fo that the latter relying upon the a¢tive zeal of 
their fubftitutes feem to hold vacation for a period of time. 7 

It was confequently in my firft journey into Spain that-I acquired the greater part of 
the materials from which I have attempted a draught of the Inquifitton. 

I mutt add to what I have before obferved, that, of all {trangers, the French have 
been conftantly the principal objects of its reftlefs vigilance. | 

The troublefome zeal of many of its commiffaries in the provinces, occafions them 
to be perfecuted: for the flighteft matter, frequently difturbing the quiet of the inhabi- 
tants, by démiciliary vifits for the purpofe of feizing licentious prints, or prohibited: 
books; oftentimes it is true this excefs of zeal is condemned by the court, or the grand: 
inquifitor, which office, during the laft and the prefent reign,. has been uniformly occu-. 
pied by prelates of fenfe and moderation. I have feen.fome fpecimens thereof, one of. 
the moft ftriking of which is the following, ss 

About fifteen years ago, fome French merchants at Cadiz, having received a con- 
fignment of leather from one of our manufactories, were much alarmed at feeing the. 


officers of the Inquifition enter their houfes. They defired to fee the leather newly oi 
7 ” : nived. 
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rived and having obferved that it bore the image of the holy virgin, which was the mark 
of the manufacture, exclaimed againft the profanation; remarking that the leather 
being intended to make thoes, the image of the Mother of Chrift ran the hazard of 
being trodden under foot, and conlequently it was confifcated. The affair was referred 
to the fupreme tribunal at Madrid. The charge was made out and was for fome time 
in my poffeffion, for the merchants, much alarmed, had recourfe to the court by means 
of their ambaffador. ‘The court and the tribunal received the complaint in the manner 
it merited. ‘The officers of the Inquifition were enjoined not to moleft ftrangers 
under fuch trifling pretexts, and the merchants recovered their leather without further 
trouble. 

On other occafions, ftill more recent, the minifter and the grand inquifitor himfelf, 
have protected the inhabitants again{t the cavils of the fubalterns of the Holy Office. 
At Barcelona they attempted to give dillurbance toa French houfe, becaule its members 
were Proteftants; and when it was obferved’ to them that the Englith and other northern 
nations were tolerated in Spain, notwithf{tanding they were heretics, they antwered, that 
the Catholic religion was the only one in France. ‘The canie, however, of this perfe- 
cuted houfe was no fogner brought before the court than it was gained. 

In fine, though it muft be admitted that bigotry is more prevalent in the provinces 
than in the capital, no great inconveniences can ever arife from it; becaule the fentences 
of the provincial tribunals have no force until they have obtained the fanction of that of 
Madrid, which, on that account, bears the name of Suprema. Befides, the court {fcru- 
tinizes more {triétly than ever the proceedings of the Holy Othce, and certainly not with 
an intention of increafing its feverity. It was enacted, in 1784, that when the oflice 
fhould have finifhed the profecution of any grandee of Spain, any of His Majefly’s mi- 
nifters, any officers in the army, member of a tribunal, or any perfon in place, the 
whole proceedings fhould be laid before the King to be reviled and examined. By this 
law the principal perfons in the kingdom have obtained an additional fecurity again{t the 
arbitrary rigours of the Holy Office. It is to be regretted, that it was calculated to de- 
fend thofe who cannot want protection rather than thofe whofe ob{curity frequently ren- 
ders their complaints ineffectual, and who confequently are expofed to be unjaltly treated 
with more impunity. But where they have no part in framing the laws the people are 
almoft every where either forgotten or oppretled. 

The Holy Office to this day receives a certain tax from cach veflel that arrives in any 
of the ports of Spain, in confequence of the examination it is authorized to make in 
order to fee that the veffel contains nothing that may be offenfive to religion, The 
fearch has for a long time been neglected, but the duty is flill paid to the ofice. Were 
this the only complaint againft the Inquifition, we fhould eafily be reconciled to it. 

In 1,89 | concluded this long article on the -Inquifition with a hearty defire that the 
fovereigns of Spain might confider.themfelves fufficiently fure of the fubmiflion of their 
fubjects, of the watchtulnefs of their temporal courts, and of the enlightened zeal of 
its prelates, to make this tribunal wholly unnecefflary. I am however apprchenfive that 
after what has happened latterly in Europe, the object of my defire is wider of its come 
pletion than ever. I fear that fovereigns, however wile they may be, from a jealoufy 

‘of a diminution of their authority, will fofter more than ever fuch fupports to their 
empire ({haken by the violent convulfions which have happened) as may yet remain; 
and that, they will gain an additional argument in favour of in{titutions which tend to 
prevent the diforders of iryeligion from the exceffes of the loofe philofophy which in’ 
France has exceeded all bounds. There appear more than one ground for this opinion. 
Since the eftablifhment of peace between Spain and France prielts have again acquired 

| | their 
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their priftine afcendancy, the profefforfhips of public mght have been abolifhed, and. 
the works of Macanay on the Inquifition have been reprinted. Whether to preferve 
quiet it be advantageous to muzzle and hoodwink a generous nation—whether it be 
'a fafer way to conduct it through the paths of darknefs than by affording the ufe of the 
light of reafon—whether in fhort, to ufe the language of defpotifm, a moderate govern- 
ment be not the moft proper one for protecting the governed from the explofions of 
liberty, time muft difcover. : | : | 

Before I quit the fubjeét I fhall take notice of a political body, which many ftrangers 
confound with the Inquifition, but which has no other relation with it than their common 
epithet. — : 

This is the fanta hermandad, much fpoken of in Spanifh novels; it is no more thana 
confraternity, difperfed over different parts of the kingdom of Catftile, whofe object is 
to watch over the fafety of the country by apprehending thofe who difturb the public 
peace. It is fubordinate to the council of Caftile, from which it receives its regulations. 
One of the ftricteft is that which prevents its jurifdiction from extending to cities. The 
principal detachments from it are at Toledo, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Talavera. 

_ Let us refume what remains to be faid refpecting the interior adminiftration of Spain. 
We began with the council of Caftile which lead us to the adminiftration of juttice, to 
legiflation, and finally to the tribunal of the holy office. In the fucceeding volume we 
fhall take a view of the other different councils of the monarchy. i 


VOLUME THE SECOND. 


Caap. I.——Council of finance of SpainmTaxes. 


E are now about to enter the vaft career of finance, revenue, impofts, debts of 
the ftate, public debt,‘ &c.—tirefome career, which frequently exhaufts the pa- 
tience of the minifter who has to levy the taxes, and more frequently that of the per- 
fons who have to pay them; a barren fubjeét, which poflibly may weary many of my 
readers, on which account I fhall be as fhort as exaétitude will allow. 
The finance department in Spain-is under the direction of a fovereign permanent 
council, called E/ confejo de Hacienda. | | a 
This Real Hacienda, the name of which infpires a fort of terror, does not badly re- 
femble the cave of the lion defcribed by La Fontaine : = | 





Towards this cave 
I trace full many a footltep go, but none 
Of beat returning. 


The fupreme guardian of the Real Hacienda, the council of finance, is as well as that 
of Caftile divided into feveral chambers, or Salas, /a fala de govierno, fala de sufticia, 
fala de millones, and la fala de la unica contribucion. | 

Their names fufficiently indicate their funétions. . | 

\ The contadurig mayor is a fort of chamber of accounts whofe decifions are fanctioned 

by la fala de suflicia. — | | ; 
It muft not be confounded with Je cantaduria de valores, a particular office whofe bu. 

finefs it is to keep an account of the rental of the kingdom, of grants, and privileges, 
VOL. ¥. | a. Nothing 
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Nothing can be more complicated than the forms which are to be gone through in 
pafiing the different offices before you attain the royal treafury—forms-which owe their 
origin as much to a falutary millruft as to chicanery. Woe to creditor, woe to the 
folicitor who has to trace the windings of this labyrinth. | 

The royal treafure is kept by two general treafurers, who are alternately in office for 
ayear, and pafs the year they are out of office in clearing their accounts. 

Three general directors receive the royal rents, and have under them the colleétors, 
and commiflioners of duties, and their numerous fifcal agents, a legion formidable for 
its number and its talents. There are none in their way in Europe fuperior to thefe 
people ; if they were as mcorruptible as they are vigilant they might be taken for models. 
J had occalion on my firft journey to Spain to appreciate the value of this clafs of Spa. 
miards; and on my return in 17921 perceived to my coft and that of a number of 
appellants of whom I was the organ, that it had yet made improvement towards fifcal 
perfection. Events, augmenting the animofity of the underlings of office towards the 
French, tended to fharpen their intermeddling genius, which at times was at its ne p/us 
ultra, Whenever defirous of comforting mylfelf for having no longer any relation with 
Spain, I have but to recolleé its adminiftrators of the cuftoms, its judges of finuggled 
goods, and infpect its whole tribe of tax-gatherers. : 

Let us examine how much arrives at this treafury, fo well defended againtt befiegers 
fo frequently pillaged by its defenders; how much thefe revenues fo harfhly collected 
amount to. Upto 1714 all the revenues, as well of the interior as of the cuftoms, were 
farmed. At that epoch government took the collection into its own hands. ‘Two years 
afterwards the taxes of the interior were farmed and continued fo until 1742. ‘The peo 
ple fuffered, as is the cafe where the taxes are farmed in every country. Reprefentations 
were made to Philip V., which ftated all the irregularities in the collection. The repre- 
fentation of 1734 may be found in the Economia politica de Zabala ; and in the inlti- 
tute of Don Martin de Loynaz, that of 1747. It is only neceffary to read thefe to be 
convinced, that wherever there are men there will be abufes, and to learn the leffon of 
being ourfelves lefs affecied at thofe to which we are witneffes or victims. 

-Campillo, however, whe had pafled through all the offices of adminiftration, and 
who poffeffed frmnefs and extenfive knowledge, had frequently afked the Spanith farmerse 
general what they gained by their farms; according to their own accounts, they were 
conftantly loofers. Campillo, determining to learn the truth, fuddenly put fix of the 
twenty-two provinces, of which Caftile is compofed, into commiffion. In 1747 the 
Marquis de la Enfenada extended this meafure to the remainder, and fince that time 
Dearly all the colle€tion of Spain has been managed by commiffioners. 

‘Two years afterwards Ferdinand VI. adopted a project which had often been agitated 
in Spain, that of converting into one contribution thofe which form what are called pro. 
vincial rents. In 1749, a commiffion was eftablifhed for this purpofe, under the name 
of Sala de la Unica Contribucion. \t employs thirty thoufand perfons, and its annual 

-expence Is upwards of three millions of livres (125,000/.). 

Until the operations of this chamber fhall have anfwered the purpofe for which fo 
much care and money have been applied, the defective form of the chamber of finance 
will remain ; the people fuffer by it, and good citizens loudly complain; but the fove- 
reigns of the prefent family have not yet been able to find a remedy. | 

The finances of Spain are divided into two claffes, which compofe almoft all-the rea 
venues of the King: General Rents and Provincial Rents. 

The firft arife from duties paid at the frontiers upon merchandize entering or going 
ou: of thekingdom. The duties are different with refpett to their name and propor- 
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tion in different provinces.’ In thofe where the Moors longeft refided, they have pre 
ferved the Arabian name. A/méjarifazgo, firft given to a cuftom-houle duty that has been 
fucceflively increafed, and upon which the Spaniards have fpeculated more or lels ad. 
vantageoufly with commercial nations. It is ftill known by the fame name in the Canary 
Iflands, where it produces the King fix percent. upon all merchandize, 

In moft of the other provinces it has been increafed by degrees to fifteen per cent. 
upon every article of importation or exportation. In Catalonia, they are not fo much 
as four per cent. ad valorem. | 

Notwithftanding its privileges in Navarre, a duty is paid of five per cent. upon every” 
commodity entering its exterior frontier, and three and a half on exportation. 

Hence it already appears, that the finances of France were not the only ones which 
were complicated, different in different places, full of exceptions, and expofed to the 
caprice of collectors. What I have mentioned is but a flight fketch of the complica- 
tion of thofe of Spain. 

Befides thefe general laws which extend to the greateft part of merchandize, there 
are feveral articles, fuch as cocoa, chocolate, fugar and paper, which pay particular 
duties. 

The whole produce of the general rents when they were farmed did not amount to fix 
millions and a half of livres. A few years after they were put into commiffion they 
produced ten millions, and have fince rapidly increafed. 

In 1783, at the clofe of the American war, they produced a total of ninety-fix millions 
of rials; 1784, one hundred and twenty; 1785, one hundred and twenty-eight and 
upwards. 

There are fome other duties which may be included in the general rents, ‘although 
differently colleted, and their produce enter not the fame cheft; fuch are 

The duties of the office of health, firlt eftablifhed at Cadiz, and fince extended to 
the other fea ports of the kingdom. 

The duties of thé grand admiral, which were appropriated to the treafury by Ferdi. 
nand V. in 1748. | 

Two other duties, one under the name of Lanzas, the other of Medias Annatas, 
which we have fpoke of under the head of titles, and which collectively in 1787 pro- 
duced 5,400,000 rials. : | 

The rent of wools, which is the duty paid according to thcir quality on exportation. 
It was farmed at lefs than 12 millions of rials. In 1777 it produced more than 20 and 
in 1789 nearly 28 millions. 

The produce from the fale of falt, which is in efanco, that is, exclufively fold for the 
King’s account, throughout all his European dominions. ‘This tax was for a long time 
very unproductive. In 1785 it fcarcely yielded 16 millions of rials, but then the mea- 
fure of from 6clb. to 8olb. weight was fold for a rial (that is, 24d. fterling,); but the 
price of the meafure being railed, it produced in 1789 about 56,000,000 rials. It has 
been further productive, from the war having caufed the price to be augmented. For, 
in Spain, to the injury of the country and to the misfortune of its inhabitants, obiects 
of the firft neceffity are thofe on which all taxes and augmentations are impoled.— 

In other refpegts, the price of falt is uniform through Spain, with an exception of 
Some drawback afforded in the ports for fuch as is ufed for the fifheries. ‘The talt-pits 
of Andalufia, and the dry falt-pits collectively, are infufficient for the confumption of | 
the kingdom; great quantities are therefore brought front Portugal. Seizures and 
executions are Fare in Spain with refpeét to falt; the avidity of the treafury being lefs 
rigorous with refped to this article than others. we, 
| 2H 2 The 
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The duty on tobacco is a particular branch of revenue in Spain. It has been collected 
by comunifieners ever fince 173!, and has a particular adminiftration. » In 1785 there 
were but two forts of tobacco: viz, fmoking tobacco from the Brazils, which Portugal, 
by virtue of a contrat, delivered at 2 rials per lb. and which the King re-fold at 40 
rials; and tobacco pulverized, or fnuff, known every where by the name of Havannah, 
or Spanith {nuff, and which comes from Cuba. The King pays rather a higher price 
for this than for Brazil tobacco. In 1785 it was fold at the fame price of 40 rials per 
pound; from the fum of the produce of the fale the falaries of the perfons employed 
were to be deducted, and the expences of the manufa¢tories, the principal of which is in 
Seville; all which charges increafed the coft to the King per Ib. to 8 rials. ; 

For along time the government prohibited the ule of all other kinds of {nuff, called 
rappce, to diltinguifh it from the real Spanifh fnuft, which is powdered exceedingly 
fine, and coloured with a kind of ochre called a/mazaron, which gives it its tinge and 
unctuofity. 

In fpite of, or rather on account of the rigorous laws, and the vigilance of the perfons 
employed, who on this occafion take upon themfclves to behave in the moft infolent 
manner towards ftrangers, particularly fuch as arrive by fea; Spain was inundated 
with fmuggled tobacco ; and the only perfons who gained by the prohibition were 
thofe who fold it underhandedly, charging even as high for it as a guinea per pound, 
in order to cover the nfk they ran in thus fatisfying the decided tafte of men for what is 
forbidden. This tafte was participated by all claffes of Spaniards, by thofe efpecially 
who fhould have recommended abftinence by their own example. The members of the 
diplomacy alone were exempt from the regulation, and even they required an exprefs 
permiffion from the minifter of finance, for allowing the entry of the quantity of rappee 
requifite for thetr confumption., The two predeceflors of the reigning Sovereign had a 
fettled objection to the ufe of this tobacco, which had fomewhat of mania in it; and 
fhould any about them have prefuimed to take it, it would have been exceedingly difficult 
for them to efcape difgrace *. 

At length, the Spanifh government was convinced, that the only mode of curbing 
this addiction to {muggling, was to caufe rappee {nuff to be manufactured, and vend it 
for its own account. No nation had more advantages for this kind of fpeculation than 
fhe herfelf poflefled: the cultivation of tobacco has fucceeded in the greater part of her 
colonies ; in Mexico, on the coaft of Caraccas, at the ifle of Trinidad, and particularly 
in Louifiana. As for Mexico, in which country the culture of tobacco was not begun 
before 1765, the King in 1778 drew from it four millions of hard piaftres, and fix 
millions in 1784. Galvez, the minifter for India, intended the tobacco of Loutfana, 
which is cheaper and better, flould furnifh the confumption of Mexico, and by degrees 
the reft of Spanifh America. | 

The fale of tobacco is one of the moft confiderable branches of the royal revenue. 
In 1776 it amounted to more than 87 millions of rials. In 1777 to 85 and upwards. 
In 1784 to about 73. The introduGtion of rappee {nuff rapidly increafed this receipt. 


© Charles IIL. himfelf had a great predilection for rappee fnuff, but only indulged his inclination by 
ftedith, and particularly while thooting, when he imagined himfclf to be unnoticed. The following anecdote 
will ferve to fhew how much Ferdinand VI. in other refpects humane and good nature was looked upon as 
fevere towards thofe who infringed the laws relative ta profcribed tobacco. One day in his prefence,’a 

andee of Spain drew a {nuff-box from his pocket full of rappec. The King caft a threatening look upon 
him ; when ve French ambaflador (M. de Duras) perceived it, and, advancing towards the Spanith noble- 
man, exclaimed, * Ob/ it és your Excellency who.has my fauff-box, I could not think what had become of it”? This 
fortunate expedient r¢leafed the delinquent from his embarrallment, and difperfed the anger of the King. 
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In 1787 it amounted to 129 millions, and fince the laft war it mufi have been mueh 
more. ‘he King, in order to mect the current expences, having been obliged to aug- 
ment.the greater part of the indirect taxes, raifed the price of rappee from 26 rials the 
pound to 42. Poffibly this augmentation will long furvive its origin, | 

Many forts of rappee are manufactured in Spain, fome of which are equal to the {nuffs 
of other countries; this however does not hinder the latter from being fought after with 
nearly as great avidity as before, having-a double attraction, in being prohibited firft, 
and fecondly in being lefs dear. ee | 

There are alfo other articles in efanco befides faltand tobacco. Thefe are lead, gun- 
powder, cards, Spanifh wax, and {tamped paper. ‘ Brandy and other fpirituous liquors 
are not properly in ¢fanco. ‘The fale of them has been free throughout the kingdom 
fince 1746; but the following year the council propofed to eftablifh a magazine for the 
King’s account, and moft peuple prefer purchafing there becaufe the liquors are better 
and cheaper. Such a monopoly is commendable, and cannot fail of being admired. 

I omit feveral other {mall impofitions, the detail of which would exceed the bounds 
prefcribed to my work. o — 

But the moft reprehenfible part of the taxes of Spain is the provincial rents : a {pecics 
of impoft which, chiefly falling upon the confumption of the moft neceflary articles, 
burdens the people, and is one of the greateft obftacles to induftry. For two ages and 
more the good citizen has exclaimed againft this impoft. Government is indeed con- 
vinced of its impropriety. ‘The minifter Campillo conceived the project of a total reform, 
but was difinayed by the trouble and the danger it prefented. La Enfenada, one of his 
fucceffors, with greater power and more courage, went a little farther, but we have feen 
his unica contribucion is only yet a project. Unhappily the fyftem of Spanith finance de- 
pends on circumf{iances which it would be neceflary to change for its amelioration. 
Befides which, the continual urgency of ftate neceflitics has never permitted government 
to rifk the fecurity of its revenues by experiments which might create confufion, or the 
fuccefs of which might be dubious. We have feen in France what it coft M. Turgot 
and M. Neckar ta plan a fimilar retorm. To produce it in Spain favourable opportuni- 
ties are neceflary, and a fovereign and minifters who fhould not be alarmed at the cla- 
mours ever excited by innovations, or a French revolution would enfue. But it is not 
every country which is alike difpofed to provoke, nor equally fufceptible of bearing one ; 
and if Spain be deftined to expcrience this happinefs, or this {courge, it is not impro- 
bable that the caufe will be its finances. ‘lhofe who are the greatelt fuflerers are too. 
widely difperfed, too ignorant, have too few means of communication, and are confe- 
quently too eafy to be kept in reftraint, either by a military force or the clergy, for go- 
vernment to fear; and France has given a leffon to fovereigns which they will not fail 
to profit by, fo as not to neglect the two fupports in their pofleflion for upholding their 
authority, the {word and the gown. ‘The molt moderate, the moit beneficent will 
doubtleis endeavour to render their yoke fupportable. ‘hey will leflen the burthen of 
taxes, will avoid giving caufe of complaint to their fubje€ts; but they will take efpecial 
care not to invite them in a fatherly manner, to come and prefent their quires of fufler- 
ings; and the States General of France have dealt:a death-blow to the Cortes of Spain. 

Until fome circumitances may operate a reform, the fubjeéts of the Spanith monarchy 
are expofed toW moft deftrudtive fyitem of taxation, a 

The provincial rents are, | : | say Si 

ift, The produce of a duty upon wine, oil, meat, vinegar, candles, &c. Philip IL, 
overwhelmed by the weight of the ruinous enterprifes to which he was impelled by his 
ambition, propofed it to the Cortes in 1590, who confented upon conditions, sae 
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which have been violated. This grant, which has fince been renewed every fix years, and 
has had different augmentations, is called the ferui/to de los millones; becaufe it was levied 
to raife a certain number of millions of ducats. This impoft is colleted in two modes, 
either immediately by the commifiioners of finan¢e, or by way of fubfcription; nor en. 
cabexamientos. | | 

The fecond method has only the advantage of diminifhing the number of perfons 
employed by the treafury ; but it isin reality more oppreffive to the people. ‘The con- 
tribution for which many cities, boroughs, and communities fubfcribe is arbitrarily ex- 
‘acted by the magiftracy of each, who eftablifh a public magazine or warehoule, (aba/o,) 
where individuals are obliged to purchafe Sy retail the articles fubje@ to the duty. The 
lower claffes of people who cannot, like perfons in eafy circumftances, /ay in a /tock, 
feel all the weight of this odious policy. Their houfes are fearched to fee that they 
confume nothing but what they purchafe from the abafo ; hence arife oppreflive profe- 
cutions, which fometimes to thofe leaft able to afford, caufes their proportion to be 
double what it fhould be towards the fum the city or community to which they belong 
has fubfcribed. . . 

adly, The provincial vents comprife the a/cabale, a duty paid upon the fale of all 
moveables and immoveables. . | 

This was firft granted by the Cortes in 1342. It was then but a twentieth of the thing 
fold. In 1349 it was increafed to a tenth, and rendered perpetual. In the fixteenth 
century it received four additions, each an hundredth part; whence it received the 
name of cientos. , 

Thefe two duties united, and colle€ted together under the common denominations 
of alcabale y cientos, ought therefore, ftrictly fpeaking, to amount to fourteen per eent., 
but they vary in different cities and provinces according to the privileges granted by the 
fovereign, which iri fome places have entirely fuperfeded them ; and they are no where 
levied to their utmoft extent. According to Ultariz, and fuch obfervations as I have 
been able to make, their average is about fix or feven per cent. Notwithftanding 
thefe modifications they do not prevent the tax being highly burthenfome to trade and 
induftry. | 

gdly, The tercias reales are anothcr impoft jointly collected with the-provincial rents; 
it is the two-ninths which the court of Rome fince 1274 permits the Kings of Spain to 
receive upon all the tenths of their kingdom. It is received in kind from the produce 
of the earth, and is afterwards fold for the King’s account. This impolt: {carcely pro- 
duces fix millions of rials; and would be fufceptible of a confiderable augmentation, 
did not government, in colleéting it, truft to the unfaithful ftatements of the ecclefiafti- 
cal offices. | | 
_ 4thly, The ordinary and extraordinary fervice, and its fiftcen in the thoufand, isa 
fpecies of tax paid by the plebeians only, who in Spain are known by the denomination 
of effado general. It is collected with the alcabale y cientos, accordmg to an afleflment 
made by the tribunals, in proportion to the known property of each of the contri- 
butors. | . 

gthly, There is befides an inypoft upon the fale of fouda and barilla, with fome other 

articular taxes, which cannot be enumerated in this general account, 7 

Laftly, The duties of entry into Madrid form another fource of revenue to the king ; 
they are at prefent farmed out to the community of Gremios, at feven millions and a 
half of reals, All¢he interior contributions of the provinces of the crown of Caftile 
produce about 120 te 140 millions of rials, (or fomewhat above one million four hun- 
dred thoufand peunds flerling ). | » ay 
: : ‘Lhe 
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The provinces of the crown of Arragon have another form of taxation. They are 
exeinpt from the a/cabale, for which equivalent duties are fubftituted ; they pay one ge- 
neral contribution, which each city, borough, and community affefles proportionately on 
its inhabitants. As thefe provinces were the laft to acknowledge the authority of Philip 
V. that monarch, to punifh their obftinacy, deprived them of a part of their privileges, 
and eftablifhed a form of taxation different from that of the crown of Caftile. But 
his intention was evaded; and, in fact, they‘are better treated in this refpect than the- 
re{t of the kingdom. 

The provinces of the crown of Arragon are befides fubjedt, like thofe of Cattile, to 
the impoft called tercias reales, and obliged to take, at a fixed price, the articles falt, to- 
bacco, lead, &c. which are fold for the King’s account. Both are alike liable to the 
bull of the Crufade. | 

The primitive object of this bull was to grant indulgencies to thofe Spaniards who 
fhould contribute, either by perfonal fervice or fub{cription, to fupport the war againft the 
theinfidels. ‘The deftination of the produce of the bull is ftill the fame, fince the Spanifh 
monarchs who receive it are obliged to applyit to the f{upport of their fortreffes and garrifons 
upon the coaft of Africa. Until the reign of Ferdinand VI. this grant of the court of 
Rome was to be renewed every five years; a fubjection, of the inconvenience of which 
Philip V. was fufficiently fenfible on three different occafions, when his quarrels with the 
Holy See prevented him from obtaining a renewal of the bull. It was not until the 
compact of 1753 that it was made perpetual: fince that time it has become a conftant 
fource of revenue to the treafury ; and if Spain, influenced by motives of policy and 
humanity, fhould become reconciled to every infidel nation, as fhe has been under the 
prefent reign to the Ottoman Port, and fome ef the Barbary regencies, this tax, though. 
inapplicable to its original purpofe, would not the lefs continue to be levied. 

Lhe price of the bull is fixed at 21 quartos, about 14 or 15 fols (7d. or 73d.) No 
Catholic in Spain can difpenfe with buying it without having his orthodoxy fufpeted. 
Provided with this bull, befides the indulgencies annexed to it, he has the liberty of eating 
meat, with the confent of bis phyfician and confeffor, as alfo to eat eggs and mith on faft days, 
and during Lent. 

This {pecies of voluntary taxation is received by the magiftrate, who bears the title 
of Commiffary-general of the Cruzada ; it produces to the King from eighteen to twenty 
millions of rials. | 

The clergy are not exempt from it, nor is thts the only tax they pay. 

In the firlt place, they are in part fubject to that of /os millones ; but to this it is nes. 
ceflary the pope fhould confent every fix years bya brief. As there are many places: 
where feparate accounts are not kept for ecclefiaftics, they pay the whole tax in common 
with the laity; but the confumption which each ecclefialtic' makes in wine, oil, and 
other articles fubject to the mil/ones, is carefully eftimated and always in their favour. 
In this manner a calculation is made of what they ought to pay of tthe tax, and they 
-are reimburfed whatever they have paid above this ellimation, 

But, as in moft cafes, actual fa&t differs a little from right, the clergy pay next to no- 
thing of the millones, in the {maller diftritts, where they eafily acquire a preponderance,. 
and the weight of the tax falls upon the body of the people.. 

There is another trifling impolt called /ubjidio, to which ecclefiattics are alfo fubject.. 

But the greateit contribution levied upon them is the efcufado, which alfo is denomle 
nated cafa dezmera, tenthed houje, becaufe it confifts.in the ght granted by the Holy See: 
to the Kings of Spain, to appropriate to themfelves the moft advantageous tithe of each 
parifh, as well of the crown of Caltile as that of Arragon. This contribution, — i 

- | exactly: 
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vexadily levied ahd colle&ed, would bring a very confiderable fum to the Spanith trea- 
fury; but it has been made an object of fpeculation and fubfeription, which has con- 
fiderably diminifhed its produce. Under the reign of Ferdinand VIL. a refolution was 
taken to difcover what it really would produce, and for this purpofe it was for fome 
years managed by cominiflioners. But before fuficient information was obtained, the 
Marquis of Squilace, coming to the adminiltration of finances almoft at the famc time 
that Charles II. afcended the throne, was too much in halte to farm it. And notwith. 
{landing it was proved in 1756, that for the crown of Caftile alone it might be ftated at 
16 millions of rials, the minifter of finances farmed out the whole of the efeufado, for 
Arragon as well as Caftile, at twelve millions, to'the corporation of merchants at Ma- 
drid, commonly called the Gremios ; and fince then a part of the clergy have obtained a 
power of managing it on their own account, with which privilege they were allowed an 
abatement of one-third, fo that in 1779 it did not produce more than ten millions, 

Notwithftanding thefe reftrictions, if we obferve that the ¢ercias reales are {till an in- 
dire&t impoft on the clergy, and at the fame time recollect that the Kings of Spain have 
the power of granting penfions upon all benefices, even to a third of their produce, we 
fhall find there is little foundation for the affertion, that the Spanifh clergy do not con- 
tribute to the expences of government. Moreover, fubfequent to the war terminated 
by the treaty of Bafle, with the permiffion of the Holy See, the clergy was even more 
heavily taxed than the reft of the nation; the extraordinary afleffments upon it on this 
occafion amounted to 36 millions of rials. This preference it certainly well deferved. 
It had exerted very fuccefsful efforts to infpire the people with the opinion that the 
caufe of God was identified with the war againft France. I have been fatisfaCtorily 
affured that an offer was made by the general of an order to the King in 1793, to raife 
a corps of 40,000 monks, to be commanded by himfelf*. The offer was however not 
accepted, But the Spanifh clergy not being admitted to ferve the facred caufe in per- 
fon, the government thought it reafonable it fhould contribute from its immenfe 
revenues. 

Tt may be imagined, that Spanifh America is one great fource of revenue to the royal 
treafury, but hitherto its produce has been but trifling, if the revenue arifing from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru, and the duties paid on the importation of its produce into 
Old Spain, be excepted. | 

For a long time the expences of the adminiftration of thefe immenfe colonies were 
not defrayed by the revenues they produced ; and it is only fince the adminiftration of 
M. de Galvez, that Mexico has yielded a furplus by the. eftablifhment of the farm of 
tobacco. 

All the duties and contributions, of which I have given a fummary account, produced 
in 1776 no more than 440,000,000 rials, in 1784 they produced 635,068,068, in 
14987 only 616,295,657. This is the refult of the account given by Lirena, the minifter 
in 1789. This account, which will long be famous in the-hiftory of Spanith finance, 
although it be not the firft of its kind, yet deferves fome notice. Leretia, who up to 
the day of his death was confidered a novice; whofe rapid and inexplicable fortune 
caufed in 1785 aftonifhment mixed with indignation, and who carried with him to the 
rrave. the hatred of the public,-earned by his rigidity, his violent meafures, and his per- 
Focutit , ungrateful, and vindictive fpirit ; Lerena was however firm and laborious ; 
bis accompt gives fafficient evidence of this. “he new King, being defirous of eftablifh- 
ing that reform in his finances which, the happinefs of the nation and the public voice 


* it was Father Soachim Compary, at prefeat Archbifhop of Valeatias on 
| required 
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required, ordered to be laid before- him an account of all the fuppreflions that could 
poffibly take place of officers employed in collecting the taxes. Lerena in his accompt 
began with an affurance, that, taking the diverfity and complication of the impolts into 
confideration, any fuppreflion whatever was impracticable. 

In order to prove the inconvenience which, as he termed it, a pitiful economy would 
occafion, he cited, on one hand, the example of England, which, for the fimple branch 
of the cuffoms, had nine direCtors with large falaries, and drew from it on an average 
£3,789,274 fterling, (this was previous to the firft war with France,) and, on the other, 
that of our famous general, who, having neglected to appoint infpetting clerks agreeably 
to the additional convention of 15th Jan. 1787, for the purpofe of valuing the Englifh 
merchandize allowed by the treaty of commerce to be imported into France, the 
revenue of that country was defrauded of two or three millions of livres, and France 
was inundated with a flood of Englifh goods, to the material injury of her own manu- 
factories. | | 

It had been afferted, that the falaries of the officers amounted to at leaft one haif of the 
taxcs.collected. .Lerena affirmed this to be a manifeft falfehood ; and proved it by the 
following detail : | | | 

ift, The gencral rents, with which were joined thofe of the admira'ty and of health, 


gave employment to 9y4 perlons, who collected Rials = Rialst 59,108,172 
Whofe falary amounted to - 5237 5,129 : 
And that of the re/yuardo of the whole kingdom ; that 
is to fay, the guards for preventing fraud - §,501,322 
Colleétively, therefore, the amount of expence was ~ 10,876,449 
_adiy, ‘The rent of tobacco and inuff produced in 1787 129,007,414 
Tt occupied 4,587 perfons ata falary of . 13,631,530 — 


to which is to be added the allowance of to per cent. 
on allthey fold granted to the retailers, in number 


13,07 - - | - 2,416,580 
Making a total of expence on the colle€tion of - 16,047,110 
adly, Vhe provincial reats amounted in 1787 to - 122,857,678 
3150 perfons employed, caufed an expence of - 999745085 


Larena proved, that by ufeful reforms which he had effected, this 
branch of revenue had increafed 14,350,124 Rials. Og 
4thly, Lhe rent of falt produced = | 55,408,934, 


It employed 1,515 people, at an expence of oe 4,676,844. 
sthly, The revenue from the duties on the exportation of wool | | 
produced - 3 - 275,449,246 


And the falary of 22 perfons employed in its collection amounted to 6353943 
—6thly, The revenue from powder, with that of the mines of copper OO 
on the ‘Rio Sinto, and that of the manufactory of cards for | 
' Spanifh America, produced -_ 4 8,468,124 


Employing 290 perfons, at an expence of - ve 1,116,452 
gthly, The revenue from fulphur produced a 369,417 
And the ‘charges on it for its 8 colleCtors was. : 14.650 
_Sthly, The revenue from quick/ilver, and its acceffories : — 436,844 
The colleGors of which-received § per cent. onthe amount _- 34:047 | 
gthly, That from cards for Spain produced == tit 1,072,649 
And the 9 clerks were paid | : 445944, 
VOL: Ve Pee oh a 31 | i After. 
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After thus prefenting a general detail of the revenues collected by directors, and 
general commiffaries, Lerena obferved, that the perfons employed in ,the different 
branches amounted to 10,729, whofe falaries were ce Rials 372t99,970 
which formed a charge upon the amount received of about 7 rials | 


13 maravedus per cent., that amount being _ 510,859,937 

To thefe principal fources of revenue, 21 other articles remained 
to be added, collected by different adminiftrators, and producing | 
in 1787 . - = . 7 10554355720 

The expence of their collection amounting to - : 2,647,333 
making about 2 rials, 17 maravedus per cent. 

Recapitulating the preceding articles, the expence of collection . 
altogether abforbed thefum of — - - . . 40,483,248 
And the total of revenue amounted to - - - 616,295,657 

So that the coft of the collection was in a ratio to the amount 
of 6 rials, 14 mar. per cent. , 

However, to this was to be added the expence of maintaining 
3571 guards, whofe bufinefs it was to prevent {muggling, which coft 11,002,645 
which added to the preceding fum, made the entire expence of col- 
feCtion . ; : — 3+ : 513485893 

_ General Recapitulation, 

Total of perfons employed in every fhape - . 27,876 

Amount of their falaries - . - > 51,485,893 

The whole revenue —_ - : - . ° 616,295,657 
Their collection confequently coft little more than a twelfth part. 

Larena farther triumphed by comparifon of this expence to that 
of the fame defcription in England and France, in which countries, 
faid he, there are no doubt a fufficient number of detra¢tors of 
Spanifh adminiftration ; and the refult of the comparifon appeared 
altonifhing to the Spaniards. | 
_ At this time, faid he, according to Smith, the revenue of England Livres 
18 - . - - ° - . 246,966,000 

The expence of colledtion . . ° 25,911,000 
Jt confequently cofts fhore than ten per cent. 

In France, the revenue of 1789 being - - . 544,800,000 

The expence was . - : ' ° 57165 5,000 


Thus did they each abforb more than a tenth of the whole revenue. Lerena added, 
that on his coming into adminiftration, Spain had an annual deficit to cover of 40 mil- 
lions of rials; that he had augmented its revenue more than 100 millions, and expetted 
RGN to increafe it 50 millions more. Death, however, did not allow him to realize 
thefe brilliant hopes; and the expences to which Spain became afterwards fubject would 
otherwife have a him to forego his plan. 

The remainder of his memoirs is but an apology for the courage and activity that he 
had difplayed ; a little maiter-piece of arrogance, in which he is neither modeft with 
refpe& to himfelf, nor parfimonious of injurious expreflions againft the great, the rich, 
and the ignorant, in which claffes alone, he aflures the King, are there any calumniators 
of his adminiftration. a 


As 
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r Asa reprefentation of the revenues of Spain, there is nothing wanting in this piece. 
A difplay of fts debts and expenditure is however a defideratum which is elfewhere to 


be fought for. | : Rials 
In 1776, the fum of its expenditure was - - (505,586,474 
Of which the army coft more than = - - 200,000,000 
~ And the navy above - - 127,000,000 


It is true in that year the navy incurred the greater part of this 
expence in a very fhort war with Portugal. | 


In 1777, the total expence was - - - 476,385,565 
Out of which the army coft more than . - 210,000,000 
And the navy but little above - ° - 86,000,000 
And as the whole of the revenue this yearamounted to nomorethan 372,346,884 
There was confequently a deficit of - - - 104,038,681 


Recourfe was had to momentary and ruinous expedients to cover 
a part of this; but as at that time the government was employed in 
preparations for a war which fhortly after happened, it was obliged 
to adopt means, not perhaps the beft poffible, but the molt certain, 


by increafing, 1ft, the provincial revenue . - _ 30,000,000 
adly, The revenues of the crown of Arragon - + 12,000,000 
And 3dly, That of tobacco, by ~—- - - » 2,000,000 
But the product being neceflarily flow of receipt, only confequent, 

and probably over calculated, the minifter of finance was obliged, in 

1779, to extort from the fociety of the Gremios at Madrid, an ad- 

vance of 50 millions, at 34 per cent. 

Thefe meafures yet being infufficient, recourfe at length was had 

to royal notes, of which we fhall in future {peak more largely. | | 
In 1784, at the end of the war, the expenditure was - rials 68 5,068,068 

and the receipt by extraordinary means was made to cover it. 

In 1786, the whole revenue of Spain was ° - 615533551947 
And in 1787, as we have before fhewn - ° - 616,295,657 


But the amount of debt was ~ ‘ ° 1,543,906,944 
Let us proceed to detail it, and advert to its fource. | 


Cuap. Il.—Ancient and modern debts of Spain.—Gremios.—Royal notes.— Projets for 
the amelioration of the finances. 


THE fovereigns of the Bourbon family inherited from thofe of the houfe of Auftria 
‘debts, called Juros, which, however, bear but a moderate intereft. This is yet a charge 
to the ftate of about 20 millions of rials, (203,0c00l,) the payment of which is made 
‘from different branches of the revenue, , | 

Philip V. left debts to the amount of 45 millions of piaftres (about 7,500,000l. fter- 
ling). At his death, Ferdinand VI, terrified at fo enormous a burden, and hefitating 
‘between the fear of making the ftate fupport it, and the feruple of depriving the credi- 
tors of their right, affembled a junto, compofed of bifhops, minifters, and lawyers, and 
propofed to them the following queftion: Js a king obliged to difcharge the debts of bis 
predeceffor ? It was decided in the negative. The confcience of His Majefty was quieted, 
and bankruptcy refolved op... > | ee 
312 | Ferdi 
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Ferdinand VI. carvied his inconfiderate ceconomy ftill further. Wholly employed 
in making favings, he fuffered every branch of adminiftration to languifh; the army, 
fortreffes, and coloiics were neclected. When Charles UL. alcended the throne in 
176, he found in the royal coffers upwards of 6,000, ooo}. tterling, and thought it in- 
cunrbent on him to repair the fatal omiffion of Ferdmand VI. In 1762, he paid fix per 
cent. of the capital due from Philip V., and continued paymg annually the fame for five - 
years, In 1767, the dividend was reduced to four per cent. The following year fixteen 
millions of rials were diftributed among the creditors ; and in 1769, the expences of 
the ftate were fo increafed as to neceffitate a fufpenfion of further dividends ; an inter- 
ruption which gave the finifhing flroke to the credit of royal effects. Whilft I was in. 
Spain the firft time, people were giad to fell their claims at a lols of eighty per cent... ° 

However, there are feme opportunities of difpofing of them to greater advantage. 
Sometimes on treating with government upon any enterprize it wilhes to favour, a certain. 
portion of them is received at par. They are, moreover, received in payment of the 
medias annaias; but, except in thefe particular cafes, the claims upon Philip V. are al- 
‘moft of no value; they bear no intereft, and the entire liquidation of them, if ever it 
fhould take place, can only be confidered as very diftant, particularly to foreigners. 
For them, however facred their claim, however powerful their advocates, they muft 
feek in vain for exception from the law which forbids the payment of foreigners until 
fuch time as the nation’s creditors be wholly fatisfied. I have frequently heard the 
following proof related at Madrid: A valet de chambre of Louis XV. was a holder of 
one of thele fecuriies, and imagined he might profit by the favour fhewn him by the 
King to obtain an exception. Louis XV. wrote with his own hands to Charles IIL. re- 
quefting he would grant it; but the Spanifa Monarch anfwered the King, that he was. 
obliged to refufe his requett. 

Charles 1V., upon his acceffion to the throne, teftified his with of paying the debts of 
Philip V. and Fercinand VI, pointing out thofe which he was defirous fhould be wholly 
paid, and thole which the treafury might receive in payment of dutics. Scarcely had 
thefe meafures been fketched out, betore preparations for an ulelefs war, and fhortly 
after the confequent expences, obliged him to fufpend them. 

So many aberrations from their purpofe cannot but have greatly weakened the credit 
of the Spanifh government. Of this Charles 1I., whofe honeft nature in{pired univerfal 
efteem, twice had a vexatious proof. 

In 783, he endeavoured to open a loan of 180 millions of rials (about 2,coo,0col.). 
One of the conditions of which loan was, that the claims upon Philip V. fhould be re- 
ceived to the amount of a third of the fubfcription.. ‘his, however, did not raife the 
value of the claims fo much as was expected. At the beginning of the year 17865, it 
had f{earce'y produced 12 millions of rials, and it was {oon afterwards clofed. }oreigners 
were unwiilin;, to expofe themfelves to frefh hazards ; and as for the Spaniards them- 
felves, they are in general fufpicious, and have no difpofition towards ftock-jobbing. 
They prefer a moderate vain to hazardous [peculations fo eagerly adopted in fome other 
countries; and are more than any other nation attached to ancient habits, | 

Fora long time pat, far from being tempted by foreign fpeculations, they confine 
their,confidence to a company of merchants at Madrid, known by the name of Gremics, 


which we havealready mentioned. , Late teal a 
‘The treafure of the Gremiés is a kind of public bank, in which individuals may place 
their money at the moderate intereft of two and a half and three per cent. The foun- 
dation of the confidence it infpires, is the conftant fupport which government has given 
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the Gremios, and’ the regularity with which they have always paid the interef% of the 
eapital in their hands; and although they may have hazarded {pcculations beyond their 
ability, and they be continually in advance to government, nothing hitherto has fhaken 
their credit. They hold, as we have obferved, the farm of the duties on entry at Ma- 
drid, and‘a {mall portion of the e/eufado; and are concerned in the principal manutac- 
tories in the kingdom. The government, which has frequently had recourfe to them 
in cafes of necefflity, has long confidered ‘their bank as the chief pillar of the ftate. 

Adminiftration, however, has lately perceived that it could do without them. Necef- 
fity aven made this alaw. At the beginning of the American war, the ftate no longev | 
having at hand the extraordinary refources required for the maintenance of its forces 
by fea and land ‘in both hemifpheres, and deprived of the periodical treafures brought 
from Spanifh America, which it was unwilling to expofe to the feizure of Englihh pri-. 
vateers, thought it neceflary to make ufe of a refource, until then unthought of in Spain. 
It made application to fome French merchants eftablifhed at Madrid, and negociated by 
their means a loan of nine millions: of pialtres, (about 1,500,cool. fterling,) and iflued 
paper to the amount of the fame fum. This was divided into fixteen thoufand five hun- 
dred bills, or wales reales, of fix hundred piaftres each, at an intereit of four per cent. 
Government were blamed for not having eftablifhed at the fame time a banks at which 
thefe bills might have been paid in cafh on prefentation ; but difpofeable.funds would 
have been requifite for fuch a meafure, and the fimple creation of paper-money proved 
that of fuch they were deficient. | 

The court was blamed, with more apparent reafon, for having negociated the Iean_ 
upon difadvantageous terms, which betraying its embarrafiment could not but diminiih 
public confidence. In fact, the bankers who by their credit realized the loan, afked_ 
ten per cent. commiffion, and obtained it. But in fuch negociations the lender calcu- 
lates his. rifk, and the borrower his neceffities ; hence artles the law which one impoles - 
and the other receives. | 

However this may be, as foon as the negociation was made known of the motives and 
fecurities, alarm became general. All exclaimed again{ft a meafure which, faid they, 
the moft extreme diftrefs could fcarcely excufe; a meafure fometimes taken to dilcharge 
prefling debts, but never to contract new ones. Foreign bankers, who had advanced 
their money, ftated, through the medium of Mr. Necker, that they were taken by fur- 
prize, and intimated deception, feeming to fufpect that the Spanifh government had 
conceived the wild fcheme of re-imburfing them in paper, or the ridiculous hope of 
giving this paper a value out of Spain. It loft not a moment in removing their fears, . 
and proving to them by actual reimburfements, how little foundation there had-been 
for alarm. ps | 

Neverthelefs the bills circulated in Spain. But the temptation of a greater intereft 
‘than that commonly paid for ordinary {ubfcriptions was not fufficient to give them cre- 
dit. Every perfon took as few of them as poflible, and was eager in paffing them again. 
In courfe of the war. they were at a lofs of twenty-fix per cent., and the people ex- 
claimed loudly. They knew not that at the fame time the Americans, fighting tor their 
liberty, almoft entirely deftitute of coin, faw their paper-money fall to forty and fifty. 
per cent. I¢ was not forefeen that a neighbouring nation, ftruggling for the fame caufe 
with almoft all Europe, would have paper of which four and five hundred fhould be - 
given for one, and yet furvive the crifis. ‘ | - 

This momentarily critical firuation of government was a new triumph for the gremios. 
Thecredit they enjoyed was increafed by the diffidence with which the asst 

a Fo | | | - ‘celved, 
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ceived. Their bank feemed an afylum to which people reforted to Jodge in fecurity 
the money they thought expofed to danger in the hands of government. | 

_ In the mean time, the neceflities of government increafing with the continuance of 
the war, new bills to the amount of five millions of piaftres were iffued in the month of 
February 1781; in fhort, the following year others were iffued in bills of 300 piaftres 
each, to the amount of 22 1,998,500 rials (2,500,000l.). Its whole debt of this defcription 


at 


then amounted to 431,998,500 rials (about 5,000,00cl. fterling), without reckoning 
obligations of a lefs apparent nature, which raifed it to near 800,000,000 of rials 
(9,000,000l. fterling). 

At the time the firft bills were iffued, Charles IIL engaged to withdraw a part of them 
annually from circulation. But as at the pene of the war he had been obliged to 
overburthen his people by an augmentation of a tax on fome of the principal neceffaries 
of life; at the return of peace, he preferred alleviating this burthen, to keeping his 
engagement with the creditors of the ftate; and it was not before the month of June 
1785, that bills to the amount of 1,200,000 piaftres were withdrawn. 

A few weeks afterwards, to the aftonifhment of the public, other paper was iffued, to 
the amount of 48,000,000 of rials; thefe laft bills, it is true, had for obje€t the continua- 
tion of the canal of Arragon, the profits of which were to ferve as fecurity, fo that this 
could not be confidered as a charge to the ftate. 

In the mean time, the alarm which the real paper-money had excited was diffipated 
by degrees. The royal notes were taken at par, and at the clofe of 1786 they began 
to be fought after, and even bore a premium. 

The war which took place in 1793 made frefh emiffions neceflary ; yet the va/es were 
at the molt critical period at no greater difcount than 25 to 30 per cent..; which, as this 
kind of paper is deftitute of any fpecial fecurity, if the precarious guarantee of a defpo- 
tic government be excepted, is rather a matter of furprize. ‘Towards the middle of 
1796, thefe notes upon the frontiers were at a difcount of 10 to 12 per cent., while in 
the capital they were at no more than 6 to 8 per cent. lofs. At a later period, when a 

‘rupture with England was apprehended, they fell to 18 per cent. difcount ; and it was 
forefeen that in cafe of its taking place, the lofs upon them would be unlimited *. The 
amount in circulation at that time was 1490 millions of rials (1%,000,000l. fterling) ; 
and far from leflening the amount, a loan took place in 1796 for 240 millions more, at 
5 per cent. — | 

What a leffon for governments, whether monarchical or republican! A fufpenfion 
of various ufeful enterprizes, a fpoliation of part of three of her provinces, the death of 
from forty to fifty thoufand of her fubjects, the lofs of a valuable colony, which how- 
ever did not in truth attain profperity under her government, an increafe of taxes and 
debt ; thefe were the fruits which Spain reaped from a tranfitory abandonment of its 
real interefts, in ftriving to avenge the death of a king, and the violation of its holy re. 
ligion. At the infant of war being refolved upon, (1 was witnefs to the general enthu- 
fiafm,) the whole nation, with the exception of a few enlightened individuals, partici. 
pated the indignation of the court. Religious communities, grandees, rich proprietors, 
all made it a duty to fecond its every effort. But the events of the war, almoft wholly 
unfortunate, the obftinacy with which we defended a caufe that the Spaniards at firft 

confidered fo odious, the neceflity of reft after fuch violent agitations, the tardy convic. 


© Ta effed, they fell ss percent. difcount in 1801. But after the figning of preliminaries with 
England they rofe rapidly. As early as 1802, they were but at 20 per cent. difcount ; adds the month of 
April, they were at Amfterdam at only 15 per cent. lofs. The arrival of the treafure fo long expected from 
America may poflibly raife them to par. _ 
| 6 | tion 
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tion of the flight intereft which Spain had in weakening a neighbouring ftate, its natural 
ally; thefe colleGive circumflances abated its priftine warmth. Indifference with re. 
{pe&t to the war at firlt, and fucceflively impatience brought about peace; and never 
was peace more looked for, nor received with greater tran{port than that, the bafis of 
which I was charged with eftablifhing at Figuieres ; and which was definitively figned.at 
Bafle the 22d of July 1795, between the French republic and the King of Spain. 

_ It was then boped that the court of Madrid would employ its leifure and the favings, 
of peace in repairing the breaches effected in its finance by a war, to fay the belt of it, 
ufelefs and without obje&t. But fhortly afterwards a fecond rupture fufpended the re- 
turn of its external refources, and delayed the period of its employing the means of 
reftoration. Government has, however, effected the difcovery of them within the king. 
dom, even in midft of the calamities of war. 

Spain contains an immenfe quantity of funded property, known by the name of 
Memorias y Cofradias. The firft confifts in foundations made in favour of different 
churches, under the obligation of faying mafs for the foul of the teftator. The Co/radias 
are bequefts of religious perfons, confecrated to the particular fervice of the images of 
the Virgin Mary and various faints. For too long a time had the deftination of thefe 
different properties made them be confidered as facred. Under lefs enlightened, and 
lefs courageous government, never would a minifter have dared to touch them; and if 
the Spanifh nation were fo generally or fo blindly fuperftitious as it is efteemed to be, 
they could not have been touched with impunity. This meafure has, however, been 
taken, and happy has been the refult fince its adoption in November 1800. 

The foil, palfied through the piety of the faithful, inalienable like other ecclefiattical 
property, was badly managed and worfe tilled. Government expofed lands of this de- 
{cription to fale, for the purpofe of fucceflively cancelling the royal notes. In the early 
part of 1802 thefe fales had already produced ten millions of piaftres (1,250,e0l. 
iterling). 

Spain has reaped advantage from this meafure in every fhape, in {pite of f{cruples, 
purchafers flocked in abundance. In the hands of their new proprietors thefe lands 
double their former crops. ‘Thus has government made a long {tride towards the ame- 
lioration of agriculture, and the increafe of population. A few fuch additional efforts 
of courage will tend to refcue the country from that prejudiciable languor, more hurt- 
ful perhaps to its intereft than bad adminiftration itfelf. 

But in Spain perhaps more than in any other country, boldnefs mult be tempered 
with caution. Innovations are there difliked: it is a country which clings-to ancient 
prejudices ; and this propenfity has hitherto prevented the adoption of certain ufeful 
meafures which, while they would have benefited the revenue, would not have been op- 
‘preflive to the people. In the reign of Charles III. government had it more than once 
in agitation to appropriate to itfelf the property of the four military orders, which would 
haye produced much more in the hands of the fovereign than under its prefent bad 
management, and befides bringing an increafe of revenue, would have furnifhed the 
means of compenfating by penfions the commanderies annexed to thefe orders. But 
the fcruples of the monarch prevented the adoption of the project. 

Another equally reafonable would be a general tax -upon all the lands in the king- 
dom, not excepting thofe of the nobility and clergy. But this project, againft which 
thofe two powerful bodies would certainly exclaim, and whofe intrigues would prefent » 
obftacles which the Spanifh government might find it difficult to overcome, without - 
calling in a dangerous fupport, will perhaps oblige Spain to await, in the flow ree 
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of ceconomy, the advantages fhe might propofe to herfelf from a fudden but dan gerous 
change. 2 oe . oer | 
Under Charles HI. the government, far from being alarmed at the treatment her re- 
turning credit firt met with, did not defer a fecond attempt, intended to give to her 
paper an advantageous circulation, to awaken the Spaniards from their lethargy, draw 
from their chelts the moncy there lying ufelefs, both to themfelves and the itate, and 
throw it into circulation to the advantage of commerce and induftry. Such were her, 
great objects in eftablifhing, in 1781 a national bank, which has fearcely any thing in 
common, except its name, with the banks of other flates in Europe. Pa EE 


Crap. Bank of St. Charles. — Notes. — Coin. 


THE idea ofa national bank was given by a French banker, M. Cabarrus, eflablithed 
at Madrid, who began to infinuate himfelf into the favour of government: at the time 
the firft bills were iffued. M. Cabarrus had a vigorous and firm mind, with talents 
cultivated in fecret.to the period which brought him into notice. The favour of the 
miniter would not have fufftcient to enable him to combat with fuccefs the numerous 
obflacles he had to encounter. Embarked in a project, in which a thoufand prejudices 
concurred to prevent his lucceeding, he has at once acquired great honour, and an ims 
menfe fortune, diminifhed no doubt by the perfecutions he has fince undergone. 
Nothing but partiality can attribute to chance alone fuch brillant and continued Tuc. 
cefs. M. Cabarrus has had very ardent friends and bitter enemies. This is not the lot 
of commen men. 3 | 

In i781, after having profoundly meditated on the refources of Spain too long un- 
productive, the caufes by which they had been obftructed, and the means of giving them 
accivity, he diyeiled the plan of a national bank. 

Its principal object. was to give employmen' to a large fum of moncy, which was either 
unemploycd, or placed at a very moderate interelt. The firlt means he propofed was 
tu eflablifh a capital, which would difcount, at four per cent. per annum, all bills of 
exchange drawn upon Madrid. ‘This expedient was trifling ; Madrid is not properly a 
commercial city. The wool Spain fends abroad is the principal article paid for in that 
metropolis, and this alone would not have furnifhed any very fruitful employment for 
tLe capital of the new bank, te oa oe 

‘the profits of the rea/ziro were fuperadded, a particular {pecies of bank, from which 
the court takes the money it has occafion to fend abroad, either for the payment of ame 
bailadors, envoys, confuls, &c. or for other purpofes. ‘This ftill was but a weak affift. 
alice, no more than two or three millions of livres annually pafling through this bank, 

But the chief tource of profits which M. Cabarrus propofed to open to the national 
bank was the vidlualling and furnifhing of the navy and army. Contraéts for.the firit 
had heretofore been given to different perfons. ‘The fecond was held by the Gremios, 
and the feveral leafes and contradts with thefe and the government were upon the point. 
of expiring. The bank might therefore foon obtain poffeffion of their privileges, 
_ Government was eafily induced to favour a plan, which went to diftribute among @ 
great number of citizens thofe profits hitherto confined to a few. The capital of the 
propofed bank amounted to the fum of 300,000,000 of rials (3,400,000, { erling), di-. 
vided into, 150,000 fhares, 2,000 rials each. No one who had property to purchafe. 
fhares was excluded from the profits they might produce, and thefe, according to the. 


profpectus, were very promifing. ~Befides idle money to which a depofit wads ai ded 
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The higheft military rank in Spain is that of Captain-general ; which is equal to that 
of Marfhal of France, and not incompatible with it; fince thefe honours were united 
in the perfon of Marfhal Berwick. This preferment is not eafily obtained in Spain ; 
it was confined in 1785 to two perfons in the army, the Count de Aranda and the Duke 
de Crillon. At the end of 1795 there were ten, three of which had been recently 
created; this number was fhortly after reduced to nine *, by the death of the conqueror 
of Mahon. His pofterity is now in exiftence. What will it fay of him? His family 
will long fpeak of the qualities of his heart, his friends of thofe amiable points which 
caufed his fociety to be courted, and excufed the trifling follfes naturally confequent on 
a lively temper and an ealy character. As for hiftory, ic will fay, Crillon merited the 
title which for ages has been an appendage to his name, he was a brave man not on fuch 
a day alone but conftantly. He had had a long experience, but lefs poflibly of the mili- 
tary art than of the dangers of war. He was active and indefatigable. By his humane 
difpofition, by his engaging and familiar manners he conciliated the minds of the foldiery. 
His example recommended to them, at the fame time, both true courage and gaiety. 
He was brilliantly fortunate in having, like the Cardinal de Richelieu, effected the cap- 
ture of a fortrefs that had been deeted impregnable, although he failed before another 
which experience has {tamped with that character. If he was the fport of the paffions of 
his fatellites, and perhaps of his own, he yet, at lealt, difplayed that energetic conftancy, 
that pertinacity, which levels and overcomes all obftacles. In the military memoirs 
which he has left behind him, without being aware of it, he has faithfully delineated his 
own character; in them precept is fupported by example, his frank honefty is diftin- 
guifhable, his undifguifed benignity, and even the pleafing diforder of his fancy. 

Next to the captains general, rank, as in France, the heutenants-general, field mar- 
fhals, and brigadiers; three clafles of general officers which the war with France caufed 
the number of to be greatly augmented. 

In 1788 Spain had forty-feven lieutenants-general. In 1796 as many as one hundred 
and thirty-two. At prefent there are no more than eighty-one. The number of field- 
marfhals in 1788 was fixty-feven ; in 1796, one hundred and fixty. At prefent there 
are one hundred and twenty-fix. ; 

In 1788 the Spanifh infantry confilted of forty-four regiments of two battalions each, 
without including the Spanifh and Walloon guards, each containing four thoufand two 
hundred men, in fix battalions. Of thefe forty-four regiments thirty-five were Spanifh, 
two Italian, three Flemifh, and four Swifs. 

One of the Italian regiments has been difbanded, fo that there now remains only the 
Neapolitan regiment. 

The three Flemifh regiments, called the Little Walloons, (Flanders, Bruffels, and Bra- 
bant,) have been incorporated into the national regiments. 

The Swifs regiments have been increafed from four to fix. 

The national regiments have been augmented by fourteen new ones, two of which, 
the volunteers of Terragona and of Girone, were created in 1792, and the twelve others 
during and fince the war with France. 

The eighty-eight battalions in 1788, at fix hundred and eighty-four men each, would 
have made the infantry amount to 60,192. However I frequently heard it repeated, 
during my firft refidence in Spain, that there were fcarcely 30,000 in actual fervice. 


* At the end of 1804 only feven remained, including the brother-in-law of the Prince of the Peace, 
the Marquis de Brancifate, but exclufive of him made fuperior, even to the Captain-general, through the 
favour of the King, yadgr the title of Generaliffimo of the army. 
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The a demonttrated, that it was capable of greatly increafing-even the former 
A fhort time previous to the declaration of war, a new form was given to.the Spanith: 
infantry, Each regiment was compofed of three battalions, two of which took the-field,. 
and one remained in garrifon, fervmg as‘a depot for furhifhing recruits, and deficiencies 
arifing in the two others. ‘The two firft fhould have each five companies of 177 men 
each, one of which grenadiers, and another chaffeurs. Their complement in peace 
was 700, and in war 800 men each. On my arrival in Spain in 1792, this new re. 
- gulation had been recently fketched out, and only one regiment, at that time, had a 
third battalion. ‘The greater part of thefe regiments at the beginning of the war were 
compofed of fearcely 1000 or 1100 men. Ina great number, the firft battalion could 
not be carried to its complement of 800 men, without disfurnifhing the ranks of the 
other two. ‘The battalions fent to the frontiers comprized four companies of muf- 
queteers of 160 men each, and one of grenadiers of 120, total 760. | 

Each company-in the Spanifh regiments had a captain, with the, peace appointment 
of 700 rials per month; a firft lieutenant with 400, a fecond lieutenant with 320, and 
an enfign with 25erials per month. There were two enfigns in the foreign regiments. 

Each foldier received 11 quartos per diem, (about 32d.) out of which two were 
retained for linen and fhoes, feven for their mefs, and two for other neceffaries. They 
were new clothed every thirty months, and every fifteen months a new pair of fhoes, two 
pair of ftockings, and two fhirts were delivered them. | 3 | 

It is eafily perceivable, that in war thefe allowances mult neceffarily be greater. 

if the two firft battalions of the forty-four regiments had been complete, Spain would 
have had an army of 70,000 men ; but they were very far from being fo in 1792. At 
the beginning of the war, and even before, every method that could be thought of 
for filling up the different complements was adopted, and twelve additional regiments 
were formed. If then we add to the firft mentioned 70,c00.men the ftrength of the 
twelve new regiments of 19,200, the 30,000 militia, and the 8400 of Walloon guards, 
Spain will have had in arms 127,600 infantry.‘ But as well as that the greater part of 
thefe regiments could not be filled up to the war complement, a conftderable deduc- 
tion is neceffary for the garrifon of Madrid, and to’guard different places in the inte- 
rior: fo that the greateft army Spain at any time had in the field could not have ex- 
ceeded 80,000 a a not includinz, however, m this number 20,000 peafants which 
were armed, and incorporated for the fervice of the campaign of 1795.. _ 

It is not long fince a part of this infantry was abroad. In 1782 sed ie battalions 
were in America. Since that time permanent corps have been eftablifhed there, and 
at the clofe of 1792 there were fcarcely any battalions out of Europe. I fay nothing of 
the places which Spain poffeffes on the coaft of Africa, Ceuta, Mili'la, Ei Penon, and A’- 
bucemas ; thefe places, known under the name of African Prefidencies, form a diftinct 
government, and are maintained by. troops belonging to the European army. _ 

_- The means of recruiting this army. are very confined. ‘The Spanifh nation, brave as 
it is, has for fome time had a diflike to the foot fervice. Each regiment finds a diffi- 
culty in procuring men; the colours are raifed in places in which it is fuppofed moft 
dupes and libertines are affembled, and thus, as in Trance, the regiments are formed 
oy the diforders of fociety. The foldiers of our regiments, impelled by their incon- 
t pafs the frontiers, ufed to take advantage of the gorges of the Pyrenees to 
defert and engage themfelves to ‘Spanifh recruiters. ‘ Foreign regiments in the fervicaof 
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Spain were recruited at the expence of ours; and as the Spaniards are void. of.that refle 
leffnefs which characterifes their neighbours, and induces them. to wander to-every part 
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of the globe; and befides the French army being much more confiderable than that of 
Spain, all the inconvenience of the proximity of the refpettive garrifons was on the fide 
of the French; hence the court of Madrid has been folicited in vain to eftablith a cartel 
for reciprocally giving up deferters; all that it would liiten to was, that each fhould 
reftore the arms, horfes and baggage of deferters. 

It is true there is a fecond method of recruiting the army called the quintas, which re- 
fembles the drawing for the militia, but which in Spain is perfectly diftinG, both having 
exiftence, the one for filling up the companies of the regular troops, the other for the 
provincial regiments. The ordinance of 1705 enacts, that for the firft, lots fhall be drawn 
in each village for one perfon in five; but then the drawing of the militia fhall be fuf- 
pended. ‘This undoubtedly is the etymology of the word quintas. As it always hap- 
pens, the thing is changed and the word remains. The guintas do not at prefent re. 
quire fo great a number ; and as the people have on fome recent occafions fhewn how 
odious it was to them, government has recourfe to this expedient only in the laft ex- 
tremity. She refrained from enforcing it in the American war, but had recourfe to it 
twice in that with France. | 

Befides thefe regiments of infantry Spain has forty-two of militia, diftributed in the pro- 
‘vinces of the crown of Caftile. They are aflembled only during one month in the year, in 
the principal place of which they bear the name; and for that time the officers and fol- 
diers receive pay. It were needlefs to {tate that they are paid alfo in time of war, when they 
replace the regular troops in garrifons, or join the army, of which they certainly do not 
form the leaft valuable part: this was fufficiently evinced in the war with France, when 
eighty-four companies of grenadicrs and light infantry, comprizing 6,300 of their num- 
ber, were marched tothe frontiers. In time of peace,excepting their month of affembling, 
they remain in their villages and follow their refpective occupations. Thefe regiments 
all confilt of one fingle battalion of 720 men, except that of Majorca which has two, 
and mult always be complete. As foon as a foldier of the militia dies, deferts, or is 
difcharged, lots are drawn in the village whence he was taken, to replace him. 

Thefe regiments of milltia have a particular infpe@or. ‘Their colonels are chofen 
from among the moft diltinguifhed gentry of the diftri@; and their authority is very 
extenfive over the men. They have the power of inflicting punifhments, and there is 
no appeal from their fentences but to the King, through the medium of the council of 
war. Few flates, in Europe have a better regulated body of militia; or which more 
defervedly fuftains the reputation of valour, afcribed te the uation. 

The Spanith foldiers have long been juftly renowned throughout Europe for their cool 
and perfevering courage, and the refolution with which | fupport labour, fatigue, 
and hunger. Thofe of our countrymen who faw them at Minorca and before Gibral- 
tar, do them complete hee on that head, and thofe who in the laft war took revenge 
on them for their tranfitory fucceffes inthe Rouffillon, and on the banks of the Bidaf- 
foa, fufficiently well underitand the intereft of their glory, to allow that, on moft occa- 
_ fions, they met in the Spaniards with enemies worthy of their courage. 

Even the officers, retpecting whom while I was in Spain I heard the moit fevere re- 
marks, in the courfe of this war have conftantly manifelted both caurage and talents. 
And here let usobferve, that if the Spaniards have in any way degenerated, it 1s to be 
unputed to circuiaftances foreign to their character. Courage and military talents re- 
quire alnot continual aliment. A long peace may eect a change in the martial {pint of 
tae moft valourous nation. And although Spain hai taken a part in all the wars of this 
century, it may fili.be faid, that, fiace thofe of Italy terminated in 1748, her troops baye 
mde to real campaigns. The Spaniards themfelvcs prefume not to give this name 2 
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the thott war with Portugal, in-which they encounteted: but few obftaeles and little 
‘danger. The expeditions to Algiers in 1774, and Buenos Ayres in 1976, were {oon - 
ended ; and afforded but few opportunities for the difplay either‘of courage or experi- 
ence.. Add to this as an apology for the Spanifh officers, that the life they lead is only 
calculated to ftupify their faculties. Moft of théir garrifons are folitary and.ill provided, 
without refource either for inftruction or ifmocent pleafures ; the officers have either 
no leave of abfence, or feldom obtain it, even to regulate their private affairs. It is 
‘undoubtedly a means of making excellent officers of thofe who are obliged uninterrupt- 
edly to attend to the duties of their profeffion. But man has always need ofa ftimulus 
to excite him, and this obfcure and monotonous life, unrelieved by any manceuvres on 
a grand fcale, by any large affemblages, finifhes in paralyzing all activity, or diverts 
the mind to improper objects. It has befides the inconvenience of rendering the fer- 
vice lefs defirable, and keeping from it thofe to whom a {mall fortune or a liberal educa- 
tion offers other refources. ‘The Spanifh army however has lately undergone an advan - 
tageous reform in this refpe&t. The different fchools that have been eftablifhed, furnith 
it with perfons of diftinguifhed abilities. A martial fpirit has been awakened in the 
nobility of the firft diftin@ion, who embrace the profeffion of arms; and fome of its. 
members, renouncing the pleafures and idlenefs of the capital, gave their countrymen 
during the laft war examples of devotion and courage worthy of imitation, | 

All I have faid of the infantry is applicable to the other corps of the Spanifh army. 
It has eight regiments of dragoons confifting each of three fquadrons. The heavy 
cavalry confilts of fourteen regiments, including the brigade of carbiniers of Queen Mary 
Leuifa, raifed in 1793, and one of Spanifh huflars formed in 1795. Befides thefe it 
has a corps of royal carabineers which has a perfeétly different organization. 

Each regiment of cavalry is compofed of three fquadrons, excepting two which has 
four ; each fquadron confifting of 100 men in peace, and 180 in time of war. 7 

Were the different corps complete, Spain would have an army of 11,880 horfe. I 
have been however affured, that in 1776, at the approach of a war, which foon after 
took place, fhe had no more than 8000 effective horfe. In time of peace, the heavy 
cavalry and dragoons are far from having their complement of men; and of this re- 
duced number 80 are difmounted: 7 : 7 

The confequence is, that the cavalry is lefs agreeable than it otherwife would be to 
the Spaniards, becaufe the new recruits remain three or four years on foot, waiting for 
their turn to have {pare horfes. ~ 

How comes it that there exifts fo great a fearcity of horfes in a country, which, 
‘under Philip IV., could have furnifhed 80,000 for military fervice, a contingent to 
which almoft all the provinces could then ‘have contributed’; for Andalufia was not the 
only one renowned for the beauty of its horfes. Pliny praifes thofe of Gallicia, and the 
“Afturias. Martial, thofe of his province, Arragon, &c. But the multiplication of 
‘mules has almoft annihilated the race of good horfes in the two Caftiles, in the Afturias, 
and Gallicia. | | | : | 
“ Tx order to obtain a large number of thefe indefatigable animals whofe utility and 
length of fervice more than compenfate their mean appearance, the fineft mares in the 
kingdom: aré exclufively fet apart for breeding them in every part of Spain. Notwith- 
ftanding: this the fupply is infufficient for the demand, which is every day increafing, fo 
that Arragon, Navarre, and'Catalonia are fupplied by a leffer fpecies from fome of the 
French provinces, “The nutiber imported is fo confiderable that it may be fairly rated 
at 20,000 annually, without danger of exaggeration: It is evident that the extravagant 
multiplication of mules is the caufe of the degeneracy of horfes, in the greater part = | 
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- dhe provinces-of Spain; for Addalufia, where the laws prohibit the covering of mares 
by affes, is the only province in which the horfes retain their original beauty. And one 
would: be led to imagine that even thefe, althongh they may have loft nothing of their 
life, figure, and docility, have yet loft fomewhat of their vigour. For, from the accoant 
of our beft officers of cavalry, nothing can be more brilliant than the firlt charge of 
Spanifh cavalry, nay, even the fecond, but at the third their horfes are {pent. | 
_ Hence it appears, and it is allowed by. all impartial Spaniards competent to give an 
opinion, that the beft racers have loft fomewhat of their ftrength. They have no other 
method confequently to renew it but by crofling the breed. 
~ In the interval of this. complete regeneration, fome grandees on their own eftates, and 
the King at Cordova, and at Aranjuez, are fufficiently occupied in the prefervation of the 
fine race which remain. Some ftuds of horfes have made their appearance at Madrid, 
and at the different royal feats. Should this fafhion become general, {tuds of mules. 
will be out of vogue, and a greater number of people will find themfelves interefted in 
multiplying and perfeGting the breed of horfes. Oe So. | 
Already has the Prince of the Peace, who appears to be ferioufly intent on whatever 
may contribute to the profperity of the flate, attempted an experiment which probably 
may occafion a renewal! of the excellent breed of Spanifh horfes. He has caufed to be 
brought from the breed of Normandy a hundred handfome mares, for the ftuds of Cor- 
dova and Aranjuez. Spanifh naturalifts pretend, that, from the union of our Norman 
mares with the Spanifh ftallions, foals will be dropt uniting the fhape and ftrength of 
the female, with the beauty and {wiftnefs of the male. Analogy drawn from fimilar 
confequences in other animals feems to fupport the opinion, but experience, the beft 
teacher, muft determine as to the effect. ‘The experiment however, without being very 
coftly, may eventually be ufeful, and poffibly remunerate Spain for the acquifition we 
are about to make from the croffing of fheep of the Spanifh breed. Thusit is that great 
nations, rivals without being jealous, renouncing exclufive endowments, and multiply- 
ing benefits, avenge themfelves one of the other in a beneficial and laudable manner. 
Nature, which has been fo bountiful to Spain in ‘all the neceflaries and comforts of 
life, who denies her fcarcely any of the enjoyments of peace, has not been {paring to- 
wards her in the materials of war. She is prodigal to her of iron, copper, lead, and. 
faltpetre ; and the excellence of her artillery enables her to difpenfe with foreign de- 
pendance. i 7 
It was in 1710 that the Spanifh artillery took its prefent form. At that period it was 
colleéted into one regiment, compofed of five battalions, which have recently been ex- 
tended to fix, without including the cadets, who are brought up at Segovia. 
This regiment has. 304 officers, and its commandant-general for colonel, who, at the 
fame time, is infpector of the carps. 

— Count Gazola, recalled from Naples by Charles ITI. when he afcended the throne of 
Spain, began the improvements in the artillery, which had been neglected under Fer- 
dinand VI., like feveral other branches of adminiftration. The new monarch requefted 
the court of France to fend him a founder. M. Maritz was accordingly fent, and made 
feveral grear alterations in the Spanifh founderies. He adopted the method of cafting 
the cannon folid, and boring them afterwards. Envy created him many obftacles, and 
fome unfuccefsful .efforts feemed to jultify the ill will with which he was received; for 
many.of.the-cannon caft in this new manner were found defective. He was more- 
over unpardonably.culpable in cafting a great-quantity.of Mexican copper, without 
afcertaining whether the metal. was fufkciently folid. -Moft of thefe cannon failed in the 

proof,: and the clamour-againft him became. general.’ His natural courage, and the 
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rotettion of the King, fupported him againft the tempeft ; and he continued:to employ. 
bis beft endeavours in the fervice of Spain, although he defpaired of ever ‘being ufeftil 
toit. Atlength he quitted it, leaving behind him his method and principles, with the 
precautions and improvements he had been taught by experience. At prefent, even his 
enemies acknowledge that he has been of real fervice to the Spanifh artillery. The 
manner in which it was ferved in the war with England, particularly at the fiege of 
Mahon, and even during the war terminated by the treaty of Bafle, have proved that 
Spain in this department of the military art has not been retrograde. — | 

_ Count Gazola, an Italian, was at his death fucceeded by Count de Lafcy, an Irifhman 
by birth, who had been fuccefsfully employed on fome miffions of a political nature in 
the north, and whofe being placed at the head of the artillery as a recompence, excited 
fome furprife. At his death, in 1792, Count de Colomera obtained his place, formerly 
Don Martin Alvarez, who prefided for a time at the fiege of Gibraltar. Upon his re- 
fignation, Don Jofeph de Urratia took his place, who commanded the Spanifh army at 
the time of the conclufion of the treaty of peace at Bafle, and was afterwards made cap- 
tain-general. His military talents fecured him the unanimous fuffrage not only of his 
own country, but even of thé enemies to which he was oppofed. Wherever wifdom and 
information are neceffary, he is in his element. 

The Spanifh artillery has many diftinguifhed officers. The fuperior merit of Ge- 
feral Sertofa, who commanded at the fiege of Mahon, has been acknowledged in fo- 
reign countries. Ss 

Spain produces more lead than is required for her arfenals. Its principal mine, that 
of Linarez, in the kingdom of Jaen, yields much more than is fold in Spain for the 
King’s account; and notwithftanding the others be imperfectly worked, not yielding 
more than 8000, Spain can yet export a thoufand tons per annum. | | 

There are feveral copper mines alfo in Spain. ‘That of Rio-Tinto is the moft pro- 
ductive ; it fupplies a part of the artillery. But the copper of the Spanith Indies is alfo 
laid under contribution. ‘That of Mexico and Peru is refined and manufactured in the 
two royal founderies of Barcelona and Seville. ‘The cannon caft there have two-thirds 
of Mexican copper to.one of that of Peru. | 

Bifcay and the Afturias furnith the iron neceffary for the Spanith artillery. Cannon 
made of this metal are caft at Lierganes and Cavada.. Before the war with France the 
caft iron came from the forges of Eugui and Muga. In the phrenzy of conquett'thefe two 
eftablifhments were deftroyed byour armies, as if we were combating an irreconcileable 
enemy, whofe means of defence we were defirous of annihilating. Since policy fo fre. 
quently occafions war, it ought not only to pardon, but minutely directing its operations, 
to act as a corrective to the heedlefinefs of elated victory. Since the peace Spain, taking 
advantage of this leffon, has eftablifhed new forges in places at a greater diftance from 
her frontiers, and a manufactory of fire-arms at Oviedo. She has befides manufactories 
for mufquets at Placentia and Ripol; and, laftly, one of fword-blades at Toledo, which 
has been twenty years eflablifhed, and which even at its firlt fetting off promifed to revive 
the ancient reputation of the blades of that city. — any ea ee 
“Spain is-one of the richeft countries in Europe in faltpetre. La Mancha and Arra- 
gon ‘had the reputation of furnifhing this article of an excellent quality. A French 
company had undertaken the preparation of it, and for this purpofe fent M. Salvador 
Dampierre to Spain. ‘This agent, though croffed'in his plang, failed in his undertaking, 
‘On a piece of grannd near Madrid he made fome unfuccefsful experiments, by which 
government wifely profited. ‘The ground in queftion is feund to contain faltpetreof a 
guality‘fuperior to that of La Mancha and Arragon; in confequence of acy ma. 
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nufadture was begun there in 1779, which was entrufted to the thanngement of Don Ro. 
fénde Parayuelo, one of the commiffioners-general of rents. In 1785, it was one of the _ 
moft curious eftablifhments in the capital; it kept four thoufand menin employ. After 
two boilings the faltpetre is fit for making powder. ‘Lhe firft boiling requires eight or 
ten days, but a few hours are fufficient for the fecond. ‘Water is conveyed in abun- 
dance to this manufacture by fubterraneous pipes. Neither has wood been wanting. 
fince this opening affords a confumption, for that, which the iahabitants of the hills of 
Guadarrama did not before even give themfelves the trouble of cutting. — | 
‘Che earth which produces the faltpetre recovers itfelf with furprifing promptitude.. 
The caput mortuunt is brought to the environs of the manufacture; and fometimes in 
lefs than.a month the air, impregnating it afrefh with nitre, renders it fit for a fecond 
operation. It has been remarked, that after the continuance ef a certain wind, the 
neighbouring foil becomes whitened, as if {now had fallen upon it. _ In 1792, 1 found 
this manufactory furrounded with walls, and in full work. 7 
The faltpetre is fent to the powder-mills at Alcazar, St. Juam in La Mancha, to Villa 
Fetiche in the kingdom of Valentia, to Murcia, and Granada, the employment of which 
mills has been confiderably increafed fince the eltablifhment of the manufacture at Ma. . 
drid. When in its infancy, the proprietors engaged to furnifh government annually 
with eleven thoufand quintals. During the war they exceeded their engagement, and 
the director flattered himfelf, in 1784, that the eftablifhment would foon yield thirty 
thoufand quintals a year. ‘The manufactory, however, could not fupply the enormous. 
confumption of powder at the camp of St. Roch: and although 35,000 quintals were 
fent thither when the attack was to be made on Gibraltar, government was obliged to. 
haften the arrival of more from Genoa, France, and Holland. At prefent it wholly 
fupplies the demand of Spain, and will foon become a new branch of exportation. 
Hitherto the quality of this new powder is inconteftably good ; it is.faid to carry 
twice as far as common powder ; for which reafon Charles ILI. and the infants made 
ufe of no other in fhooting ; and the King of Naples fome years ago ufed to receive 
a {mall quantity of it by every weekly courier from Madrid. Spaniards as well as fo- 
reigners were eager in the purchafe of it. I faw our admiral Guichen at the time of 
his vifit to the Efcurial, where he had an opportunity of witneffing the excellence of it. 
He begged half a {core pounds of it of the King as a favour; and as fimple in his man- 
fiers, a8 he was brave and religious, with no other luggage than his night-cap, his bre- 
yiary, and his ten pounds of powder, he fet off on his journey to Madrid. a 
Spanifh America will foon be independent of the mother country with refpect to this. 
commodity. The minifter Galvez ordered three manufactories of faltpetre to be efta-. 
blifhed at Lima, Mexico, and Santa Fé de Bogota. For the improvement of thefe ma- 
nufactories he fent the fame Salvador Dampierre ta America, who failed in his attempts. 
in Europe. Thus the Spanifh colonies poflefs within themfelves thefe means of defence. 
Will not the metropolis have caufe to repent this? The feeds. of difcontent, which at 
different intervals for feveral years back, have fhewn themfelves in fuch an alarming 
manner, have they been entirely ftifled in their growth ? | 
The corps of engineers is feparate from the artillery, as is the cafe in France ; it was 
not eftablithed before the year 1713. It confifts. of ten directors, ten colonels, twenty 
lieutenant-colonels, thirty captains, forty lieutenants, and forty fecond-lieutenants : 1n. 
all, one hundred and. fifty officers, who are indifcriminately occupied in the fuperin- 
sendance of fortifications and civil architeCture. There is but one commander for each 
of thefe works ;'and he who prefides over the latter retains at the fame time his rank - 
in the army, although he cannot properly be confidered as a military man. The pening 
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‘hold the. place is truly'a military charaGer, \General(Gry 
‘by Don Francifco Sabattiné, an dtatian architect of ability, wh 
me time was.a dieutenant.general in the army,'he filled this {ituation for tment 
before his death. In right of his ftation, General Urratia has under ‘his diredion the 
three academies at Barcelona, Cadiz, and Zamera, eftablifhed ‘for the inflrustion of thole 
intended for engineers, as well as fuch cadets or officers in the army.as may be ftudious 
of learning the mathematics, _ a re a eee 

In 1796 a new defcription of engineers was formed, under the title of Reyal Corps of 
Cofmographic Engineers of the State; it has, like the other, fomewhat ofa military frame, 
its dire€tor and four principal profeffors holding the rank of captain. 

As to the diftinguithing marks of the different ranks inthe various regiments, I hall 
only obferve that the general officers have an uniform very much refembling that worn 
formerly by French officers of the fame rank. The colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and 
majors wear no epaulettes. The captains wear two epaulettes; the lieytenants, one 
upon the right fhoulder; and the fecond licutenants, one upon the left. All officers 
who are not at leaft field-marfhals are obliged continually to wear their uniform even 
when they appear at court. Thefe uniforms are white for the national infantry, except 
the Spanifh and Walloon guards, who wear blue. The uniform of the cavalry is in- 
differently blue, green, red, or yellow. The artillery and the Swifs regiments wear. 
blue. Jn every regiment the men wear its name on their buttons ; this is for the moft 
part that of a town or a province: the Swifs regiments alone bear the name of their 
colonel. According to fome late regulations, no perfon can become an officer without 
having been a cadet. 

. An eftablithment has been formed about twenty years, very well calculated to pro- 
duce officers of merit, | fpeak of the military fchool, which we have before noticed more 
than once. Its founder, Count O‘Reilly, poffefled the talent fuited to the prefidency 
of a fimilar eftablifhment, and making it profper. 

Born in Ireland, of catholic parents, he entered the Spanifh fervice very young, and 
in Italy ferved in the war of the Auftrian fucceflion. It was there that he received a 
wound which caufed him to limp the reft of his days. In 1757 he was under the com. 
mand of General Lafcy, and until 1759 when he joined the French army. Marfhal 
Broglio conceived a particular efteem for him, and recommended him to the King on 
his return to Spain. He afterwards made a campaign in Portugal, where he diftinguifhed 
himfelf. Peace being made, he was made field-marfhal, and lieutenant-commandant at 
the Havannah, whence he afterwards paffed over to Louifiana, the colonifts of which 
province were refractory under the Spanifh yoke. The means he exercifed for reftrain- 
ing their infurrection drew on his head the moft bitter execrations. In the courfe of 
his long career O'Reilly experienced all the fhades of favour and difgrace. The affec- 
tion which Charles If]. entertained for him was for a long time infufficient to protect 
bim from the hatred of the people. | ee . 
.. Bew-men have infpired the fame degree of enthufiafm and hatred. His conduét at 
Louifiana, where his name will long be coupled with maledi¢tions ; and his unfortunate 
expedition. to Algiers in 1774, caufed him to be. ranked among wicked men and bad 
generals; poffibly he neither deferved the one title nor the other. Skilful, infinuating, 
active, even | phyfically, notwithftanding his lamenefs, and well acquainted, at leaft in 
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theory, with his profeilion; he poffefled at the fame time the art of rendering himfelf 
neceflary‘on different occafions. After languifhing in a kind of exile, not-however 








without maintaining bis dignity, he was made commandant-general of Andalufia, and 
had his favourite bantling, the military ooh removed from Avila to Port St, Mary, 





" ear Cadiz, his place of refidence. In this cornmand he difplayed genuine tents for 
every branch of adminiftration. He was not beloved; but he concealed his defpotic 
tharaGter under the mafk of fuch engaging manners, that he appeared to be obeyed lets 
. through fear than devotion, and was regretted when the implacable Lerena, who had 
"had fome fharp altercations with him while intendant of Andalufia, caufed him to be 
removed:to Gallicig, Upon the acceffion of Charles IV., he thought he-might again, 
appear at court, but was received under circumftances more mortifying than befitted 
his confidence, and was ordered to the kingdom of Valentia. Ever indefatigable, he 
fought there to render himlelf of fervice in propofing plans, and giving his advice, at 
the time that war broke out in France. ‘The command of the army of Catalonia was 
éritrufted to his friend General'Ricardos, who was alfo by defcent his countryman, his 
father, an Lrifhman, having married the daughter of the Duke de Montemar. Ricardos, 
any more than O‘Reilly, was no great favourite with the new court, notwithftanding 
his talents and his long and ufeful fervice. Ricardos dying, after fome fuccefs which 
jultified his appointment, OReilly ‘was named to fucceed him. This. unexpected 
triumph was his laft. ‘While on his march to take the command of the army, luckily 
for his fame, he died. Striking reverfes befell his fucceffor, the Count de la Union ; 
young, brave, and full of ardour, but with all thefe qualities, without experience. © Pro- 
bably the fame fate would have awaited O*Reilly ; he was no more, and we gave him 
our regret. He furvived, however, the eftablifhment which he had tounded ; the mi- 
litary {chool, after having produced diftinguifhed officers for the Spanifh infantry, died 
away in his laft exile. 

The government does not forget the declining years of their military men. There is 
a corps of invalids in Spain, as well officers as foldiers ; but the forty-fix companies, of 
which it is compofed, are diftributed at Madrid, and in the provinces, where they per- 
form an eafy duty. Thofe incapable of all fervice form another corps of twenty-fix 
companies, divided between Seville, Valencia, Lugo, and Toro. Both thefe corps are 
under the infpector of the infantry. a 

In Spain there is no order of knighthood particularly deflined to the reward of offi- 
‘cers. Charles IIJ., however, made a point of conferring on none but thefe the four 
military orders ; yet without excluding them from that he has hfmfelf founded. But 
thefe favours depend entirely on his pleafure, and not upon the length of fervice. 
Other means exilt of rewarding old officers ; the King beftows on them penfions, or 
rank on the ftaff at his different garrifons. 7 

Neither are their widows forgotten in his beneficent diftributions. In 1761, he efta- 
blifhed a fund from which they receive penfions according to the rank of their huf- 
bands. Eighteen thoufand rials a year are paid to thofe of captains-general, twelve 
thoufand to thofe of lieutenants-general, and in proportion to the widows of petty of- 
ficers. This fund confifts of a grant of 360,000 rials (4,0gol.), anterior to its efta- 
blifhment ; a contribution of twenty per cent. upon what the King receives from the 
— fpolios y vacante, half a month’s appointment paid once by all the officers of the army, 
and a deduction of eight maravedis from each crown of their pay; and all the property 
of officers dying without heirs, or inteftate. ‘I'ruly valuable"inftitution, and worthy of 
imitatiqn, which by infuring. a fubfiftence to the widows of officers, without their ftand- — 
Ang in need of credit to enforce their claims, greatly encouraged military men to marry. . 
A nearly fimilar plan has been adopted by the other claffes of fociety, even by artifans. 

_ The place of commandant-general of a province is an opening to general officers, 
but obliges them to almoft a perpetual refidence ; for in Spain, bifhops, intendants, 
governors, and contmanders refide where they are empioyed, notwithftanding the refi 
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dence of the fovereign, and the capital have the fame temptations for ambition and dif- 
fipation as in other countries. 

All the commandants of provinces bear the title of captain-general, which however 
muft not be confounded with that of the firft military rank. ‘They fometimes, but im- 
properly, receive the title of viceroy alfo, which regularly belongs to none but the com- 
mandant of Navarre, and thofe of the principal provinces of Spanifh America. | 

The ftations of thefe commanderies or captancies-general are, Madrid, for New Caf. 
tile; Zamora, for Old Caftile ; Barcelona, for the principality of Catalonia ; Valencia, for 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia; Pafma, for the kingdom of Majorca; Pumpe- 
luna, for the kingdom of Navarre; St. Sebaftian, for Guiputova ; Port St. Mary, for 
Andalufia; Avalzga, tor the coaft of Granada; Corunna, tor Gallicia; Badajoz, for 
Eftremadura ; Cvuia, for the prefidencies of Africa; and Santa Cruz de Tencriffe, for- 
the Canaries. 

None of the’ idle appointments created by favour, to the injury of the finances of 
the country, formerly fo common in France, are met with in Spain. Our neighbours 
hence have two abufes lefs than we had to provoke a revolution, and which were in fome 
mealure the initigation ef ours, this and the faftidious dilplay of {plendour which indi- 
viduals of all ranks who held the chief places of the monarchy came to make at court. 
So dearly in every refpet is a revolution purchafed, that the philanthropift dwells with 
pleafure on cvery circumftance which tends to remove to a diftance the dangerous ne- 
ceffity of fuch a meafure. Let us now proceed to the Spanifh navy. 


Cuap. V.—Spanifh navigators, ancient and modern.—Depariments of the navy.— Officers 
of the navy.—Sailors.—Conftruction of foips.—Naval force.—Its appointments. —Bar- 
bary regencies—M. Florida Blanca, 
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THE Spanifh navy for more than half a century acted the firft part upon the theatre 
of Europe, whether the fpirit of difcovery with which it was actuated be confidered, or 
its character in war. The world will never forget the names of Colon, Magellan, or Cano, 
nor the power which encouraged their illuftrious enterprizes. Neither will the names 
of Quiros and Mendana, \efs known although not lefs deferving of diftinGtion, for their 
vaft knowledge and fagacity, which modern obfervations have done jultice to, be ever 
obliterated from the memory of the geographer. At the fame period their navy could 
equally boaft its warriors ; but they difappeared with the invincible armada; and under 
the reigns of the three Philips it fearce preferved a veftige of its former fame. Charles I. 
left the navy, as well as the other departments of the monarchy, in the moft deplorable 
ftate. | 

The efforts made by the Spaniards during the war of fucceffion reftored a momentary 
activity in naval affairs; but their fkilful feamen were irremediably loft. In the two 
laft reigns they have endeavoured, and not pe phe ineffectually, to revive this part 
of the glory of their nation. I fhall fay nothing of Don Jorge Juan, or Don Antonio Ulloa, 
who accompanied Condamine in his expedition ; the object of it was only to make aftro- 
nomical obfervations. ‘The Spaniards have more recently undertaken voyages of dif- 
covery, or for the purpofe of taking the bearings of coafts hitherto badly known; but 
thefe appear to be kept back from the public eye, an affectation for which they certainly 
deferve the reproof of the lovers of fcience ; although, in fpite of their jealous fecrecy, 
the details and refult of the greater part of their voyages are pretty wel known to the 
world. 
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In 1768, a veffel which failed from Montevideo, coafted along that little frequented 
fhore which intervenes between the river of Plato and the flraights of Magellan, and 
thence proceeded to reconnoitre the Falkland iflands, a cruize which threatened to 
caufe a rupture between England and Spain. 

In 1769 and 1770, by orders of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, viceroy of Mexico, and 
under the direGtion of Don Jofeph Galvez, who was then fitting himfelf, by his attention 
to the interefts of his country, tor the office of chief minitter, which he has fince filled 
with fo much honour to himfelf, two expeditions were difpatghed at the fame time, the 
one by fea, and the other by land, from San Blas, a port in Mexico, under the 21° of 
north latitude, to examine the port of Montirey, which, notwithftanding it was laid down 
in the charts with tolerable exactitude by Vezcayno, who difcovered it in 1662, the 
naval detachment had great difficulty in finding again. 

About the fame time, other Spanifh mariners, namely, Don Philip de Gonzales, and 
Don Antonio de Monte, the one commanding the St. Laurence, of 7o guns, and the 
other the Rofalie frigate, of 36, failed from Callao de Lima, on an expedition to the 
iflands of the South Sea, and fell in with Fafter ifland, not for the firft time, (for the 
merit of the difcovery is indifputably due to Roggewein, the Dutchman,) but before 
Cook and Peyroufe; and under conviction of its not having been before difcovered, 
took poffeflion of it in the name of the King of Spain, and erected crofles on three little 
hills, giving it the name of San Carlos. : 

In 1775, Bucarelli, viceroy of Mexico, difpatched two officers from San Blas, Don 
Juan de Agala, and Don Francifco de la Bodega, to take bearings of the coatt of Cali- 
fornia, as high up as to the 65th degree. They were, however, unable to proceed 
higher than 57 degrees, and returned, after having taken the plans of different {mall 
havens on the coaft, fuch as Los Remedios, de Los Doleres, &c. Don Antonio Mo- 
relle, who afterwards obtained, pofibly on too flight grounds, the title of the Spanith 
Cook, was on this voyage pilot to the veflel commanded by Don Juan de Agala. 

He fince, at his individual expence, has made feveral voyages, which, on account of 
the difficulties he had to encounter, obtained for him fome degree of reputation. He 
undertook more than once, in {pite of the monfoons which reigned at the time, different 
voyages from the Philippines to the weftern coaft of America; and thus it was that in 
1780 and 1781 he arrived from Manilla at San Blas on board the Princefs. 

It was well known alfo that the Spaniards had touched before Cook at Utaheite, the 
difcovery of which belongs neither to our contemporaries, nor Commodore Wallis, 
nor even our Admiral Bouganville, whofe relations refpecting this ifland have taught us 
to {peak of it with the tendereft emotion. Itis to Quiros that we are indebted for the 
firft difcovery. It is feen in the fecond voyage of Captain Cook, that the Spaniards 
left two of their countrymen there ; but we have as yet very few details of his expedi- 
tion, the work being yet in manufcript. | 

There is yet a later voyage of theirs which has been publithed. Itis that which Doz 
Antonio de Cordova made in the Santa Maria de Cabeza, in the years 1785 and 1786. 
‘The anonymous author, who has given an account of it, under the title of, Relacion det 
ultimo Viage al eftucho de Magellanes in’ los anos 1785 && 1786,"and who appears to be 
well verfed in nautical knowledge, has added to it a defcription of all anterior voyages, 
and extracts from feveral valuable manufcripts which were not hitherto known *. 


t 
* M. Fleurieu, in a work, meritorious in every point of view, publithed in 1.799 and 1800, entitle 
A: Voyage round the Werld by Captain Marchand, treats both the ancient and modern navigators of Spain 
with fome feverity ; but the Spanith government, which principally deferves thefe reproaches, in order todife 
culpate itfelf and them, laying miftruft and jealoufy afide, and imbibing the fame defires of propagating kaowe 
“ledge with the other powers of Europe, will doubtlefs erc long permit them to be given to the world. 
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Laftly, fill more recently, a naval officer of talents, M. de Malafpina, failed from: 
Cadiz on a voyage round the world. His expedition was of the fame iatent with that. 
of Peyroufe ; and as well as the unfortunate French circumnavigator, he departed fur. 
nifhed with proper inftruments for all kind of obfervations. On his return to-Cadiz 
he depofited his manufcript in the hands of Father Gil, a learned monk, who while ete. 
ployed in looking it over, and preparing it for the prefs, having in common. with the. 
captain, for’a caufe but too well known, incurred the anger of the court and its advifers,. 
was, together with him, gut in prifon ; the work was fufpended, and the fatisfaction. 
which the learned in Europe promifed themfelves to enjoy was adjourned ine die*.. 
How filly for fuch as are calculated to go round the world, to give the hiftory of the 
voyage, and enlighten mankind, to lofe their time in following court intrigues. 

This is the extent of what the Spaniards have latterly effected to increafe the extent. 
of navigation: ‘Their fhips of war prefent them other palms to- gather... Let-us fee 
what they have done, and what they are capable of, in this dangerous career. 

Charles III. found the navy in an imperfect ftate, notwithftanding Ferdinand VI.had: 
lefs negle&ted this than other branches of the adminiftration, and notwithftanding his. 
minifter, the Marquis de la Enfenada, be efteemed its reftorer.. It.is divided into three 
departments, thofe of Ferrol, Carthagena, and Cadiz. | 

The firft prefents real inconveniencies, in the unhealthinefs. of the climate, and the: 
frequent rains which retard operations in the port, from which no veflel can fail but 
with one particular wind. This department were perhaps better at Vigo, for the nor- 
thern coaft of Spain, the climate of which is very healthy,.the foil fertile, and the har- 
bour fafe and {pacious; the change has more than once been. in contemplation ; but 
arfenals and magazines mul{t have been eftablifhed at Vigo, where at prefent there is 
none; the harbour, now an open road, muft have been fortified at a very confiderable 
expence ; and, lattly, its vicinity-to Portugal, which has long been confidered as the 
natural enemy of Spain, for no other reafon, perhaps, than becaufe it is its neareft neigh-. 

‘bour, feemed a forbidding circumftance. Thefe confiderations of ceconomy and -po-. 
licy have collectively prevented the execution of this project. | 

The department of Carthagena has many advantages over that of Ferrol. The fafety 
of its harbour is known to a proverb among feamen, who.fay, There are but three good 
ports for veffels, the month of June, that of July, and the harbour of Garthagena.. ‘Yhis 
fafety extends to the arfenals and dock-yards, which in a narrow and infulated fpace, 
may, if I may ufe the expreflion common with the Spaniards, be locked. up by a fingle 
key. Carthagena is confequently the port at which the greateft number of {hips are 
built, caulked, and careened. It poffeffes befides an artificial dock, deferving of admi- 
ration, even after feeing the famous forme at Toulon. Charles IIL, in 1770, eftablifhed 
there a corps of engineers for the navy, under the direCtion of M. Gauthier, of whom. 
I fhall hereafter fpeak. , 

The department of Cadiz is, however, the moft important of the three, from its fa-. 
vourable fituation for the departure of fleets. As I.mean to conduct my reader to Cas. 
diz, where I refided fome time, I fhall refer him to my account of it.for the information. 
I have been able to colle relative to its port, dock-yards, and arfenals, which will 
ferve as a fupplement to what I fhall here fay of the Spanifh navy. . 

{t is officered mucli in the fame manner as that. of France before the revolution. In- 
ftead of vice-admirals, there are captains-general, who enjoy the fame honours as thofe - 


© In 1797, it was expedted that the voyage of Malafpina would fiortly be.poblifhed. ‘The expeBation 
bas not been fatishied, which has given rife to an opinion that a different caule to that fufpected athe as a 

preventative to its publication, ' 
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of the army. At prefent (1852) there are but two captains-general of the navy, the: 
Baiili de Valdis, who has been minifter of this department for fourteen years ; and Don: 
Juan de Langara, whom we have before noticed ;. but above them all, as well as above 
all the captains-general of the army,.is one more highly privileged,.for whom the rank 
of generaliflimo of the navy has been created, I alludéto El Principe de la Paz. Immedi. 
ately after the captain-general, rank, as in France, the lieutenants-general, who were in 
1788 feventeen in number. There were thirty in 1796, ten of which had been made 
the year before, at the conclufion of a war which had afforded but few occafions of dif-- 
playing their courage and capacity. At prefent there are but eighteen.. 

We have lately had an opportunity of judging of the value of feveral of them 3, 
Admiral Mazaredo, for example, who for more than a year.that he refided at Paris, 
charged with a miffion of importance on matters relative both.to politics and naval af-. 
fairs, and who at prefent (1802) is difplaying his activity in the department of Cadiz, 
where he refides. Admiral Gravina, who commanded the Spanith fquadron-during the 
time of its anchorage at Breft, and who fo juftly deferved the praife lavifhed upon-him. 
by our admiral, for his conduct in the command of the auxiliary fquadron at Saint Do- 
mingo.. Admiral San Domingo Grandellana, whole zeal and capacity have advanced 
him to the miniftry. of the navy. Admiral Don Juan Moreno, who, in {pite of the de-. 
plorable accident which befel two of his fhips before Cadiz, did not yet forfeit the well- 
earned title given him by our failors, the witnefles of his courage and his misfortune, of. 
a brave and refpectable. adiniral. 

Befide them may be placed feveral admirals who in former wars had acquired diftin- 
pare reputation, and who have only needed opportunities to.enhance it in.the two 
alt.. : 

In this number are the Marquis de Socorro (formerly Don Francifco Solano), known 
by that name for feveral. voyages, in. which he difplayed confiderable nautical abilities ; 
and who had the command of the Spanifh fquadron, in 1783, which laid off the coaft 
of Terra Firma, and which was deftined to fecond us in the decifive attack of Jamaica 
in 1783, when a frigate brought us the news of peace; Don Irancifco de Borja, at pre- 
fent captam-general of the department of Carthayena ;. Don Felix de Texada, captains. 
general of that of Ferrol.,, Don Gabriel:de Ariftezabel, &c. 

After: the leutenants-general of the navy come the commodores, who were no morc 
than fifteen.in 1788; they were raifed to the number of. forty-four. at.the end. of the: 
war in 1795, and are now reduced to thirty-four.. | 

mong the commodores are many.who do.honour to.the ‘Spanifh navy.;. fuch as. 
Don Francifco Munoz, known for his boldnefs ; Don Thomas Munoz, by his rare talents 
for hydraulic architeCture ; and Don Antonio Cordova, for misfortunes which his bravery 
but ill -deferved... : 

The Spanifh navy has an intermediate rank between a commodore and a poft-captain, 
which is that of brigadier; there were in 1788. forty-four of this defcription ;. at the 
peace of 1795 filty-five, thirty-two of which had becn. promoted for fervice during the 
war; At prefent their number is-forty-two. 

The number. of captains in 1788-was only forty-five ;. at-prefent.there are one hun- 
dred and twenty-three. | 

By this comparifon it is vifible, that whether war be fortunate or otherwife, it prefents _ 
the advantage of numerous promotions, But on an element fo perfidious as the fea, 
fuccefg. does not. always attend upon courage and {kill ; and {kill and courage yet deferve- 
-yewardi. a ae | |  & 
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One rule, to which there are very few exceptions, is, that to acquire rank in the 
navy, it is neceflary to have pafled through the Garde-marine. This ¢orps was elta- 
blifhed in 5717; it confifts of three companies, divided among the different departments, 
each containing ninety-two cadets, for whofe inftruction there is an academy, compofed 
of a direCtor and eight profeffors.” 

With thefe means of obtaining the theory of ‘that difficult and perilous art, naviga- 
tion, with the facility which the vaft extent of the Spanifh monarchy prefents of acquir- 
ing practical knowledge, from frequent and diftant expeditions, malignity may find 
room to criticife with feverity the conduct of the officers of the Spanifh navy ; and we 
know that even in Spain this prerogative was freely ufed in the courfe of the American 
war. 

It is not for me to form an opinion of thefe decifions, I leave that to our fea officers 
who in that war failed and fought by the fide of their allies, from 1779 to 17823; let 
them declare if fuch decifions were not frequently dictated by prejudice and injuttice. 
The war which Spain waged with us from April 1793 to the peace of Bafle in 1796, may 
make our opinions appear too fevere, from their othcers being judged by enemies. Yer, 
if the bay of Rofas be excepted, whence a fmall fquadron, commanded by the intrepid 
Gravina, defended with great zeal the citadel of the fame name, and the little fort Bow 
ten, and the port of Toulon, which the combined fquadrons got pofleflion of, owing to 
treachery ; where during this war did the Spanifh navy fhew itfelf to any advantage? 
Its own nation groaned and blufhed for its inactivity. But we know that their irkfome 
fenfations were participated by the navy itfelf, which was prevented fhewing its value 
by the extreme circum{pection of the chief of its department ; a wife and cautious man, 
better adapted to organize fleets during peace, than to {ketch out plans for their aétive 
fervice in war; while in addition, happily for us, there exifted in the combined fleets 
that want of intelligence which was to be expected between two nations, one of which 
haughty, although weak, is the leaft of all others difpofed to crouch before the capri- 
cioufnefs of arrogance ; two nations momentarily united by intereft, but which could 
but ill agree as to their objet or plan of action. 

As foon as this unnatural union was abolifhed, to the great forrow of the one, and 
the complete fatisfaction of the other, the Spanith navy inftantly fhewed itfelf difpofed to 
cancel the paft errors of its government ; and if in the fucceeding war, in which fhe 
beheld as her enemies thofe who before had been her allies, it has failed of fignalizing 
itfelf as it wifhed, circum{tances alone were to blame. 

It is well known that a confiderable part of her navy having entered Breft, at the 
particular defire of our government, fhared there the fame fate with our own, and was 
for a long time blockaded by fuperior force. But it cannot be forgotten, that other. 

wife, on every occafion which offered, the Spanifh failors gave fatisfactory proofs of 
conftancy and intrepidity. 

The Englifh, in particular, muft recollect their long and fruitlefs blockade of Cadiz ; 
the reception which they met with at the Canaries in 1797; before Ferrol in 1800; 
particularly their expedition again{t Cadiz in the month of Odtober in the fame year ; 
and, laftly, their vain attempt on the coat of Algefiras in the month of June 1801, where 
the glorious efforts of our failors were fo well feconded by the forefight and valour of 
their allies ; and, on our part, we fhall not forget the manner in which they affifted us 
recently, on our expedition to St. Domingo. | 

At any rate, the mhoft fevere judges will agree, that there exifts much intelligence 
and theoretic knowledge in the Spanifh navy. Recent proofs have been afforded of 
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this, in the works contained in the depot for naval charts at Madrid; and in works 
given to the world latterly by fome officers in the at truly learned in their profef. 
fion, allhough but young, Meflrs. Mendoza, Guliano, and the two brothers Ci/car. | 

The oflicers of the navy are, with refpect to military rewards, upon a footing with 
thofe of the army. Vice-royalties, governments of provinces, or places in America, are 
indifcriminately given to general officers of the army and thofe of the navy. But the 
latter Have, in the exercife of their profeflion, means of enriching themfeives, which are 
looked ypon as lawful in Spain, which they fometimes abufe, and which render lefs 
neceflary the bounty of the King. This cupidity might be excufed in conquerors ; but 
what title does it deferve when, as is pretended, it has been the caufe of their failure of 
fuccels ? | | | 

The failors are clafled as in France, and divided among the three departments. The 
regifters of the clafles make the number of the whole amount to from 55 to 60,000. 
But a good fourth of this number mutt be deducted for thofe unfit for fea fervice, and 
who caufe their names to be infcribed for no other purpofe than to enjoy the privileges 
attached to the character of an infcribed failor. Let the department of Ferrol ferve tor 
a {pecimen, which furnifhed fcarcely 15,000 feamen out of 20,000 infcribed in the year 
1792. And even of this fmaller number, there are many on whom little reliance can be 
placed. ‘The Cataians, for example, notwithftanding they are good fcamen, are very unfit 
for fhips of war, from their bemg accuftomed to the luttin fails, with which they navigate 
to the Baltic, and even as far as Spanith America, and confequently are aukward on 
board of veilels diflerently rigged. ‘Yhey are moreover lofty, and rebellious, and pree 
fer merchant fhips, on board of which they meet with better treatment, and receive 
larger pay. | . 

To rate the number of failors which Spain can furnifh higher than 36,000 to 40,000, 
would be an exaggeration. In 1790, when Spain was on the eve of a rupture with 
England, fhe found it dificult to equip 32 fail of the line; fhe might, however, fend a 
much larger number to fea, provided fhe were able to manthem. Let us now trace the 
progrefs of the Spanifh navy irom the beginning of the reign of Charles HI. 

After the peace which followed the difaftrous war of 1761, Spain had no more than 
37 fail of the line, and about 30 frigates, 

In 1770, the had 51 fail of thips, carrying from 112 to 58 gunss 22 frigates, 8 hor. 
cas, 9 xebecs, and 12 other fmall veflels; in all, 102 veflels of war. 

In 1774, fhe had 64 fail of the line, 8 of which were three-deckers, 26 frigates, 
g xebecs, and 28 other [mall veficls; total 142. 

In 1778, fhe potlefled 67 fuil of the line, 32 frigates, befides {maller veffels ; in all, 
1633 aud at the end of the war, notwithftanding her loffes, fhe had nearly the fame 
number. 

At the end of 1792, upon her declaring war, fhe had 80 fhips of the line, 6 of which 
unferviceable, and 14 in very bad condition, At this epoch, then, fhe had 60 remaining 
to oppofe tous. She loft four fhips in this war. In that which fucceeded with England, 
fhe had greater lofles to repair, and. already her government is employed with great 
activity in this department, 

‘The complement of men on board Spanifh veffels differs according to circumitances. 
Properly there ought to be ten men to each gun, yet veflels of 74 guns have fcarcely 
650. At the end of 1792 fome had no more than 500; and the fcarcity of good failors 
frequently obliges them to be content with 300 men for their veflels of two decks. 

But bow comes it that Spain, in proportion to her population, has fo few failors? Is 
it not becaufe the merchant fervicc is the real nurfery for the navy? And the uma 
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of Spain is rather of a paffive than active nature ; its interior navigation being reduced 
almoft to nothing and its trading veflels to nearly the fame condition. . | 

A-few years ago its ree veffels amounted to between 4 and 500, of which Ca- 
talonia furnifhed three-fourths, and Bifcay almoft all the reft. Wh&t a difference be- 
tween this number and that of England, who with a population greater by no more than | 
four or five millions, poffeffed before the war which has lately terminated 7000 merchant 
veffels; and with Holland,which with no morc than a third part of her fubjects, has'6,5co 
‘velléls. However, within a few years the number of Spanifh traders has fenfibly increaf- 
ed; acircumftance imputable to the eftablifhing a free commerce with America. | 

To compenfate for her deficiency of failors to man her veffels of war, Spain has a ma- 
‘rine infantry, compofed of twelve battalions, each of fix companies which fhould form 
a corps of 12,384 men, divided among the three departments. But thefe battalions arc 
far from being complete. ‘When I left Spain in 1793, the four battalions of Cartha- 
gena, for example, muftered no more than 2,300 men. : : 

Befides thefe there is a particular corps of artillery, divided into twenty brigades, 
which fhould confift of 3,320 men; but at the epoch above adverted to, it was but 
1,500 men ftrong for all the three departments. 

There is alfo a fociety of pilots, divided among the departments, with {chools of pi- 
‘Totage in each. 

In the reign of Ferdinand VI. the Spaniards adopted Englifh principles in building 
their fhips. Don Jorge Juan, one of the moft able naval officers as well in theory as in 
practice, had ftudied fhip-building from its true fource, and afterwards drew to Spain 
‘Yome Englifh fhip-builders. When Charles III, came from Naples to take poffeffion of 
the vacant throne, he found the building of the Spanith fhips entrufted to individuals of 
a nation ‘which had but too much power in the cabinet of his predeceffor, and which at 
that time was at war with France. An implacable enemy to England, ever fince the 
imperious leffon fhe gave him at Naples, and moreover religioufly attached to the glory 
-of his houfe, he was not tardy in joining us. In this war he became a victim to his af- 
fection for France. ‘The Englith took from him the Havannah, and twelve fhips of war 
avhich were in that port. ‘This check given to the Spanifh navy was a new motive with 
the monarch to put it upon a refpectable footing. He renounced the Englifh manner 
-of building, and requefted of the court of France a French fhip-builder. The Duke de 
‘Choifeul fent him M. Gautier, who, although a young man, had already given proofs 
of great talents in his profeffion. ‘This ftranger was looked upon while aéting for the 
navy, as M. Maritz had been while employed on the artillery. Spirit of party, national 
“prejudices, and more efpecially the jealoufy of fome individuals, created him, as they 
‘had done M. Maritz, fuch difficulties as almoft fuppreffed his zeal. ‘The Marquis d’Of- 
fun, then ambaffador from France, fupported him in his experiments, and enabled him 
‘to triumph over his enemies. He began his labours, and difplayed in them equal afti- 
-vity and intelligence. His firft efforts, however, were not followed by complete fuccefs. 
The form of the veffels of every rate which he conftructed enabled them to fail with a 
-velocity until then unknown to the Spaniards; but they were found not to have fuf- 
ficient rooin for the management of the guns, which made it very difficult to fight them 

in bad weather. He has fince improved his method to fuch a degree as to i but 
little to deffre in that refpect. A great part of the Spanith veflels employed in the late 
war were built by M. Gautier; and feveral of them excited the admiration of both 
French and Englith feamen. ‘The Conception, built according to his plan, was judged 
by intelligent perfons of both thefe nations, to be the fineft veflel in Europe, But while 
we do juilice to the fhape and folidity. of the Spanish thips, it muft be admitted that all 
7 feamen 
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feamen exclaim with reafon againft their heavinefs of failing. This Ihave been told was 
owing to their manner of rigging and bad ftowage, which appears probable, fince thofe 
taken in 1780 by Admiral Rodney from M. de'Langara, acquired under the manage- 
ment of the Englith, acelerity of which they were deemed incapable. 

Gautier is not the fole author of the change. He has formed artifts who fhare that 
merit with him; and Spain has national fhip-builders, who, without his aid, have improved 
their art, and will render his lofs Jefs fenfible to the Spanifh navy. The difpleafure of the 
minifter Caftijon, formerly his friend, had for fome years condemned M. Gautier to in- 
adtivity ; and the court of France took this occafion to reclaim from her ally a fubjet — 
who feemed to have become ufelefs. The King of Spain reftored M. Gautier to his 
country, continuing the falary he enjoyed in the Spanifh navy. But.with the reftridtion 
that he fhould again dedicate his talents to the fervice of Spain, if hereafter need fhould 
require them. ‘The revolution robbed him of this income. Gautier for all revenge 
furthered it to the extent of his power, and was nigh perifhing in midft of its ftorms. 
A fort of juftice was done him by placing him in office, but in a fituation lefs brilliant 
than that which his talents and his facrifices might juftly claim *. . | 

Since he left Spain .I have been witnefs to the regret which his departure occafioned, 
even in thofe who had oppofed or were hurt at his fuccefs, which proves that with this 
nation, truly loyal and generous, jultice ftill gets the better of her prejudice againtt 
foreigners. | | 

My own experience has proved to me that this is exaggerated, or at leaft that it deferves 
excufe. What nation, in the fame circumftances as Spain, would not have fhewn more of 
this odious fentiment? Can it be fuppofed when Louis XIV. penfioned learned foreigners; 
when he fought beyond his frontiers for renowned artifts or {kilful manufa€turers, that he 
did not excite againft them the hatred of the French, who imagined that they had a greater 
right to his bounty ; or that their indignation did not manifett itfelf at the contempt fhewn 
their talents by a preference to foreign induftry? In the retinue of the French prince, 
coming to receive his crown, appears a crowd of foreigners, who fill all the avenues to 
the throne; French favourites {, French valets de chambres t, and French confeffors §. 
The princefs Des Urfins and the French ambafiadors reign by turn in the cabinet. A 
Frenchman repairs to Spain to reform their finances ||; and French generals are placed 
at the head of their armies]. Shortly after an Italian ecclefiaftic **, invited by the fe- 

* He died at Paris in 1800, in a ftate of mediocrity approaching want. Had he remained in Spain 
he would have finifhedjhis days in eafe; for there old fervants are never neglected, although theix fervices be 
uo longer needed, nor even where they have reafon to be diflatisfied with them, 


+ The Marquis de Louville. — | 
t Almott all the valets of Philip V. were French. During my firft refidence at Madrid I was acquainted 
with two (tT ouffaint and Amand) who towards the clofe of his life enjoyed great credit, and in whofe arms 
he died. They were till alive when I left Spain in 1785. Thug by an uncommon deftiny they {urvived 
for forty years that favor which they enjoyed to no other end than to do all the good within their power, 
particularly to their countrymen. Philip V., notwithitanding the leflons he received from his grandfather, 
never ceafed looking upon himfelf to bea Frenchman. I was told an anecdote by one of his valets which 
he had frequently repeated to them, and which at once fhewed his good nature and attachment to his country. 
The return of the infanta, defigned for Louis XV., excited vexation at the court of Spain which bordered 
on rage, On the firlt news of it, Queen Ifabella, more irritated than any one, launched out into injurions 
language againft the French, and obtained from her too ealy fpoufe an order for all Frenchmen qwitbout ex- 
seption to be banifhed from Spain. The order was jul figned when Philip V. calls for his valets, makes them 
open his wardrobes and get ready his trunks. In the interval the Queen comes in and afks the motive of 
theie preparations. Do you not in/i/?, {aid Philip ingenuoully, that every Frenchman foould leave Spain. Tama 
Frenchman, and am pailing up for my journey. The Queen fmiled, and the order was revoked, | 
§ Le Pou D'Aubenton. | eae | M. Orry. 
q The Marhhal de Teffé, the Duk of Berwick, and the Duke of Vendome. 7 
#* The abbé Alberoni, ~ | , Ye eae 
: 3N cond 
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cond wife of Philip V., thakes the very pillars of the monarchy, by the agitation which his 
turbulent charater excites in Europe ; nor does his difgrace, the proper punifhment of 


_ his tamultuous adminiftration, ll after along time reftore the Spaniards to their former 


ftate. A Dutchman, {till more extravagant, gains the favour of the monarch, {eizcs 
in one year on every dignity and every favour, and foon afterwards efcapes loaded with 


_ the curfes of the people, carryiag from Spain nothing but the ftigma of a {tate crimi- 


nal. Under the fucceeding monarch two foreign nations t reign by fide the. throne: 
an Irith minifter { raifes himfelf by that intrigue, of which the court was the theatre, 
but by the eafinels of lis yoke, his being a foreigner is overlooked, and he preferves 
his influence under the new fovereign, who quits che throne of Naples for that of Spain. 
One of the Italians §, who accompanies the monarch, foon prefides over the depart- 
ment of finances; and a few years afterwards another Italian minifter {j fucceeds M. 
Wall. The difcipline of the infantry is reformed by an [rifaman @, whillt two French- 
men improve **; one the artillery, the other{+ the building of fhips. At London, 
Stockholm, Paris, Vienna, and Venice, the Spanifh fovereign is reprefented by 
foreigners t+. Strangers eitablifh manufactures §§, and prefide over the conftruGtion of 


- great roads and canals |{||, direct fieges |, command armies ***, caufe plans of finance 


to be adopted {1}, and offcr money to government ypon the moft advantageous termsttf{. 
In commercial places thefe are ftill the perfons who fupplant the Spaniards by ther acti- 
vity and fuccefs, At Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, Bilboa, and other great trading cities, 
the richeft merchants are foreigners. I have frequently heard the hatred they in{pire in 
Spain declaimed againft. 1 confefs, that if any thing has furprized me, it is the quiet- 
nefs with which the Spaniards tolerate them in their country, and the kind difpofition 
they have towards them, provided it be not damped by their haughty manners and in- 
fulting behaviour: and fhould fome of the natives look upon them with an eye of envy, 
or be offended at the’ concourfe of fortunate ftrangers, whofe fuccels of every kind 
feems inceflantly to upbraid the Spaniirds with idlenefs and ignorance ; would not this 
be excufable by that attachment to national glory fo natural and praife-worthy, and 
which fo jultly deferves the title of patriotifin? | 
However fince the end of the laft reign, Spaniards exclufively have filled all thofe 
fituations occupied before by ftrangers. ‘Uhe dominion of I'renchmen, Irifhmen, and 
particularly of Italians, which was ufed to be tolerated with the leaft patience by the 
Spaniards, is drawing to its clofe; and if the viccroyalty of Mexico, given to the Nea- 
politan Marquis Branciforte, brother in law to the Prince of the Peace, be excepted, 
and which in two years afterwards was taken from him to be given to a Spaniard; the 
poft of grand mafter of the Queen’s houfekold, occupicd by a Neapolitan in dilgrace 
at his own court, with a lieutenancy general held by a wan, an Italian by the father’s 
fide, a Fleming by the mother’s, the Prince of Caftel Franco who commanded the army 


tn 


® Ripperda. 

+ a Englith and the Italians; the former by M. Keen, their ambaffador ; the latter by the mufician, 
Farinelli. ~ 

‘+ M. Wall. § The Marquis of Squilace. | The Marquis Grimaldi. 

M. O'Reilly. | “* M. Maretz. tt M. Gautier. 

tt The Prince Mafferano, the Count de Lacy, the Marquis of Grimaldi, before he became minitter; 
the Count de Mahoni, the Marquis de Squilace after his retreat from the miniftry 

§5 At Valencia, Barcelona, Talaverna, Madrid, &c. Ht M. le Maur. 

‘the fame M. le Maur at Mahon; M. d’Arcon at Gibraltar. 

*°9 The Dukede Crillon at Mahon, and at the camp of &t. Roche; the Prince of Naflauon the floats 
ing batteries, &e. Ke, | | a 

ttt M. Cabarrus, tt The principal French commercial houfes eftablithed at Madrid. 

which 
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which Spain oppofed to us on the fide of Bifcay, and fome general officers, or com- 
manders of corps, Spaniards are in poffeflion of the principal favor of all the offices 
of adininiftration and all diplomatic appointmients*. This is an additional pretext 
wrefted from difaffection which in every country has owed its origin chiefly to fimilar 
circumftances. How many the governments which have been overturned or endan- 
gered through the dominion of foreigners, which dominion if it be any where tolerated 
muft indeed be mild. In France there has been a Medicis, Concini, Mazarin, and Law; 
in Flanders a Duke of Alba; in Switzerland a Gefler; in Portugal, when for a fhort 
time incorporated with Spain, the agents of that power; Spain itfelf has had an Albe- 
roni, a Ripperda, a Squillaci. Sovereigns arc moft inclined in fact to give full confidence 
to thofe who owe their all to then, who have no other country than their court; no 
property but their favour. Do they rightly calculate their interefts? Do they not ra- 
ther thus invite the dangers they would fhun? More prudent fovereigns have lets mils 
trult ; and fince they muft have fubjects, deem it beft to attach them by affection. 
‘This is the only Machiavelifm which tuch permit themfelves, and which moft willingly 
philofophy allows; this is the only true means in thort to fecure the permanency of their 
power. 

With this they may manage without foreign favourites; inefficient.ramparts again{t 
the fury of the populace, objects almoft always odious, they are more adapted to pro- 
voke than to calm atumult. Jn the infurrection of 1775, did the Walloon Guards 
protect Charles III. from the fhame of flying precipitately from the capital? Were the 
Swifs guards able to fave Louis XVI? 

But, let us refume what remains to be faid refpecting the Spanifh navy. | 

The three divifions in Europe of the navy of Spain, are not the only places where 
fhips of war are built. There are dock yards at the Havannah; and a fund of feven 
hundred thoufand piaftres was fome time fince eftabliihed to carry on the works. At 
this {tation veflels are built at a more moderate cott alfo than in Europe. | 

Spain and her colonies might furnifh her navy with all the fhip-timber neceflary for 
that fervice. In1785 perfons, competent to determine, were of opinion that her navy, 
by means of her colonies alone, might be augmented fifty fail, and at the fame time, 
receive from it materials for the maintenance of the remainder. The refources which 
it poffeffes in Europe are as follow. | 

Andalufia, which formerly produced the beft white oak, is now exhaufted. Its forefts 
yield not a fufliciency even for the repairs neceflary in the department of Cadiz; the 
wood which they require for that purpofe being brought thence from Italy, and fome- 
times cedar from the-Havannah. - | 

The department of Carthagena has no oak within its reach. The neareft to it are 
the forefts of white oak in Catalonia. . | | 

‘The department of Ferrol is fupplied from the mountains of Burgos, Navarre and 
the Afturias. But the forefts of the former are greatly thinned. The two latter 
countries are well wooded, but the oak is of a bad quality. 

This fearcity of wood in the metropolitan country, is principally owing to the thought- 
lefs condu& of government, who about the year 1756, before roads had been made for 
the tranfport of them, caufed trees to be felled fufficient for the conftruétion of 122 
fhips of the line. No more could be brought to fervice at the time than was enough 


* The Prince of Caftel Franco before mentioned mutt be excepted, who has lately been deputed ambai{- 
fador to Vienna; and the Marquis de la Grua, a Neapolitan, nephew of the Marquis of Branciforte, who 
after refiding at the court of Sweden is at prefent an envoy at Parma, : | 
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for so veflels; part of the remainder, through negle&t, rotted where they were fallen, 
and the temainder were ftolen. fs _ 

On the other hand, the colonics poffefs great refources ; Cuba {till contains a number 
of cedars in its interior, notwithftanding many people, judging from its coaft, efteem 
it exhaufted. Near the coaft of Cumana, as well as there, grows plenty of wood fit for 
fhip building. In 1776 it was in contemplation to fell fome of the trees. The death 
of the minifter of the navy, the Bailly d’Arriaga, caufed the project to fail. How 
much are thofe governments to be pitied whofe ufeful enterprizes depend on the life 
of a fingle man. | 

Spain however lies ftill at the mercy of the powers of ‘the north for her fupply of 
mafts, According to the account which the bank of St. Charles gave to the public in 
1788, it appears that, from the firlt of December 1784 to the firft of December 1785, 
upwards of eight millions and a half of rials were paid for mafts alone. 

Spain is ftill obliged to employ Dutch veflels. But the will be able to do without 
them, if the direét commerce fhe has for fome years carried on in the Baltic continues 
to prolper. : 

She is ftill nearer to do without depending for her fupply of hemp on foreign coun- 
tries. For along time the North fupplied her with all that her navy required ; latterly 
fhe has received a quantity furnifhed by Navarre, Arragon, and particularly by Gre- 
nada; fo that almoft all the navy is fitted out with Spanifh hemp; the department of 
Carthagena alone importing moftly from Italy that of which its cables are made. Our 
feamen, as wellin the American war as in the courfe of the prefent year (1802), during 
their confinement at Cadiz, had fufficient means afforded them of appreciating the good- 
nefs of its quality. | | ; 

Doubtlefs Spain has yet much to do towards perfecting her navy, but what advance 
towards it has fhe not made within this century! Under Phihp IV. fhe purchafed 
from the Dutch, veffels ready built, and the cordage neceflary for. her fleets and gal- 
leons; from the French her fail-cloths; copper from the Germans ; tin and lead for 
the fervice of the artillery from the Englith; and galleys from the Genoefe. She fut- 
fered her timber to rot upon the eound: and neglected the culture of Hemp. Atten- 
_ tive to her mines of Mexico and Peru, which promoted her deterioration, fhe neglected 
her mines at home, whence fhe might have drawn her means of defence. The evil be- 
came ftill greater under the reign of Charles I. Spain was then like himfelf feeble and 
languifhing. When her fituation at this period is confidered, one is furprifed at the dif- 
ferent ftate to which fhe has been raifed by three fucceeding fovercigns. Charles V., who 
Jeft it in fuch full profperity, would not know it for the fame now, it istruc; but his 
imbecile, his laft defcendant would ftill lefs recollect it again. 

She at leaft pofleffes a navy which places her on a level with the different maritime 
powers. Inthe abfence of war in Europe, her continual quarrels with the Barbary 
powers afford her frequent opportunities of exercifing her failors. But in thefe fhort 
and paltry wars, it is different for her officers to acquire any reputation. Barcelo, wha 
from. owner of a bark attained the highe(t pofts in the navy, is almoft the only one 
who.has aequired any great reputation for thefe expeditions. : a 

Of thefe regencies two in particular continually employ part of- the forces of Spain 
as well naval as military: I mean Algiers and Morocco. ‘I heir naval power, it is true,, 
is not very tremendous, and were it not for the fupply of atnmunition and naval f{tores 
afforded then UF powers which poffefs a defire for commerce being refpetted, they would 
be almoft deftitute of the means of equipping their veffels. Among other importations 
irom different ftates they obtain from Marfeilles itfelf the timber for building their re 

| | wie | 
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Some years back the navy of the Emperor of Morocco was reduced to 22 or 23 
flips, good and indifferent, the largelt of which mounted no more than 22 guns. But 
its army is refpectable, at leaft as to number, fince every fubjeCt of 12 years of age and 
upwards is a foldier. With this army, badly difciplined, and not over courageous, the 
Emperor has feverally times unfuccefsfully attempted to carry the fort of Metille belong. 
ing to the Spaniards, and fituated at the eaftern extremity of his dominions. 

The Algerines are, or at leaft have been for a long time, an equally inveterate but 
much more forntidable enemy. Five years ago. they poflefled 5 facties of from 24 to 
34 guns, 3 xebecs of 10, 18, and 20 guns, 4 demi-gallies, and 3 galliots, With this 
force they were continually tormenting the Spaniards until 1784; when the court of 
Madrid, lofing all patience, and having concluded a peace with England, refolved upon 
attempting the deftruction of this neft of pirates. She deftined for this expedition a 
part of the naval ftores and artillery intended for the projected attack, in union with us, 
upon Jamaica; which preparations were rendered ufelefs by the peace of 1783. Algiers 
was bombarded by Admiral Barcelo for eight fucceflive days. Nearly four hundred 
houfes were damaged ; but the buildings belonging to government remained nearly un- 
injured. ‘The attacking {quadron conlifted of feventy fail, four. of which were of the 
line, and fix frigates. Algiers loft one gun-boat only; but this ufelefs expedition coft 
the Spaniards 400 men and 1soolb. of gunpowder. The Algerines had to oppofe 
them no more than 2 demi-gallies ‘of 5 guns each, a felucca of 6, two xebecs of 4 
euns each, and 6 gun-boats carrying a 12 and a 24 pounder. 

The expedition of the fucceeding year under the directions of the fame Admiral Bar- 
celo was ftill more fruitlefs, notwithftanding three other powers, Portugal, Naples, and 
Malta, each joined with part of their forces again{t the Algerines; the whole armament 
confifted of 130 fail. ‘The Algerines defended themfelves with 46 gun-boats, 4 bombs, 
three cariafles armed, and three galliots. They loft three or four of their gun-boats, 
had 300 men wounded, but fatisfied the combined fleet, that a ftill greater force was 
requifite to overcome them: and that this 2c of thieves, if it merited the indignation 
of all commercial powers, did not at the fame time deferve their fcorn. 

In the interval between thefe two expeditions, the anger of the government had fo far 
cooled as to induce it to enter into negociations for peace, which, jealous of our con- 
nections with Algiers, fhe took efpecial care to carry on without our knowledge. The 
treaty failed, and the fecond expedition took place. The Spanifh minifter had refolved 
upon repeating this attack annually, until the regency of Algiers, harraffed and ex- 
haufted, fhould at length be obliged to crouch to Spain. He however fuftered himfelf, 
at the reprefentations of the officers who had been engaged, to be difluaded from this 
project; and negociations with Algiers were renewed through the means of the Count 
d'inpilly ; they were followed up and concluded by M. de Mazaredo, who was fent 
to, Algiers when the party undefirous of peace {aw it about to be effected by a foreigner, 
and was inclined to ravifh that honour from his hands. The Spanifh negociator fur- 
palled the expectations of his party, and little was wanting of his falling into difgrace 
for his too rapid progrels. That thele different negociations were all carried on, unknown 
tous I will not prefume to fay, for that would have been difficult, but without any no- 
tice thereof to France. The ‘panifh government was more than fufpicious that the 
trade of Marfeilles had furnithed the Algerines with their principal fuccour, and that’ 
not without the privity of the court of Verfailles. However that may be, the gold of 
Spain made more impreffion on the barbarians, than what their bombs had done. Flo» 
rida Blanca, who fome months before had boaftingly ftated, and cauled to be printed in 
the Madrid gazette, that ‘* Spain would teach’ the other powers of Europe, by the oa 3 
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ample fhe would give, to oop no longer to be their tributaries ;’’ this minifter, follow. 
ing the common routine, thought that he rendered his country a fervicé in purchafing 
a peace of the regency of Algiers, at the price of 14 millions of rials. —— Ah, M. de Florida 
Blanca, you prefided over the Spanifh monarchy for fifteen years. Your adminiftra- 
tion was not deftitute either of fplendor or good fortune; you had an attachment to 
your country, which was clofely allied to an hatred againft all others; you rendered it 
fervice, if not with a profundity of underttanding, yet with loyalty and difintereftednefs ; 
the grandeur of your fentiments caufed the morofenefs and irafcibility of your temper 
to be overlooked; you acquired a title to the efteem of every one by the magnanimity 
with which you fupported diferace, to which I myfelf have been witnefs, and which the 
caufe I ferved obliged me to approve; but you mult allow, that your conduct with refpect 
to Algicrs was not among the wife or brilliant atchievements of your adminiftration. 

Since the peace concluded in 1785, Spain has had other difputes with Algiers ; and, 
perceiving that the poffeffion of Oran and Mazalquivir, fituated on her fhores, would 
“ever be an inexhauftible fource of quarrel, that as well they were no ufeful property, 
and that their pofition favoured defertion among her troops; Oran as well having ex- 
perienced two fcourges at once, a fiege by the Bey of Mafcara, and an earthquake, 
which had reduced it to a heap of ruins; Spain, at length, towards the end of 1791, 
determined on renouncing them both in favour of the Dey of Algiers, referving to her- 
felf fome commercial advantages. ; 

Thus did thefe famous conquefts of, Cardinal Ximenes fall again under the dominion 
of barbatians. On the 26th of February 1792, fix thoufand five hundred men, which 
formed almoft all the Spanifh population, evacuated Oran, marched round the bay, 
and proceeded to Malzaquivir, whence they embarked for Carthagena. Every thing 
was carried away in the ficht of the Moors, who fhortly after entered the place. Oran 
could never be defended but at a great expence, and was not of the flighteft utility ; at 
leaft four thoufand men were required to man its walls, and they were fcarce fufhicient ; 
there were four trenches in an amphitheatre, for the purpofe of guarding a {pring of 
water, without which the garrifon could not fubfilt, and which the Moors had fre. 
quently attempted to cut off from it. Under thefe circumftances, Spain fhewed her wif- 
dom in abandoning both the places : fhe would have done well if, at the fame time, fhe 
had given up her other {tations on the coait of Africa which nothing but vain glory can 
induce her to retain, and which are only burthenfome to her. She maintains there, par- 
ticularly at Ceuta, feveral thoufands of galley flaves, called prefdarios. Of thofe who 
drag their chains after them naked, and covered with rags, there are from four to five 
thoufand; the reft who are not near fo numerous, enjoy a degree of liberty, and go in 
fearch of labour. Both receive alike a very trifling allowance for their fupport ; and 
among this refufe of the human race are confounded together, to the difgrace of reafon 
and equity, affaflins, criminals of every defcription, {mugglers, deferters, and other un- 
fortunate beings, who expiate in this contagious fociety crimes of a much lels heinous 
nature. 

The navy it is which brought on this digreffion refpecting the Barbary powers, and 
the prefidencies of Africa. It as well naturally leads to commerce; which cannot be 
maintained without it, and which feeds its proteétrefs. It fhall be the fubject of the fol- 
lowing chapter. | 
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Cuay, VI.—On the commerce of Spain in general. — Regulations refpcdting corn.— Interior 
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trade.—Coafting trade.—— Commerce in Europe. 


THE commerce of Spain has more branches poflibly than that of any other country 
onthe globe. It has immenfe regions to fupply ; polleffes a great number, and a large 
quantity of territorial productions fit for diftant exportation, fome of which are much 
fought alter, and fome cannot be difpenfed with. It aéted a principal part at the time 
the Spanith monarchy fhonegn its fplendor, and foreign merchants entered deeply into 
the interior to exchange their merchandize for the produce and manvfadtures of the 
country. Under the fucceffes of Charles V. thefe golden days had flown, and Spain 
for a long time carried on no other than a paflive and difadvantageous trade. At pre- 
fent, notwithftanding her agriculture and manfuctures are far from being at their ze- 
mith, it may be fafely affirmed, that if fhe had only herfelf to fupply with fuch merchan. 
dize as fhe ftands in need of, ihe value of her imports would certainly be at leaft equalled 
by that of her exports: fo that the difadvantageous balance of trade againi{t her, in her 
commerce with Europe, is wholly occafioned by her American poffeffions, and the ne- 
ceflity fhe lays under of obtaining from other ftates thofe articles which her own manu- 
factories do not fupply in greater abundance than what her home confumption requires ; 
and fuch articles, natural or fabricated, as are not produced within herfelf, to anfwer the 
immenie demand of her colonies, It is true this is compenfated by the produce of her 
mines, which furnifh her with means to anfwer the belance ; whence it muft be evi- 
dent, that thefe colonies are not altogether fo burthenfome to Spain as fume are apt to 
imagine ; and the lefs fo, from their prefenung an incentive to agriculture and induftry, 
in the certainty which they ailord of a confumption, and a ready market for the increafe 
of quantity, confequent upon enlarged exertions. | 

Many readers will poflibly look upon this affertion as paradoxical. Fifty years aro 
it would have been erroncous. It 1s more than probable now that Spain appears to be 
awakened from her lethargy; and ftands as a fact with thofe who have made the ex- 
tent of her actual refources their ftudy. 

In the firft place, fhe pofleffes all the neceffaries of life in abundance. We have 
fpoken of her wools, and her cloths, which, although at prefent not brought to perfec- 
tion, are yet fuflicient for clothing her population; and, when we treat of Valencia, 
we fhall fee what refources fhe derives from-her filk. Her brandies, rich wines, fruits, 
barilla, foda, and oils, form a confiderable branch of exportation from her eaftern and 
fouthern coafts. She makes all the common wines neceflary for the confumption of the 
kingdom ; and agriculture, if more cncouraged, would furnifh corn fuffictent for home 
confumption, leaving a furplus for exportation, Notwithftand+ng the prefent backward 
{tate of the country, fome.of the provinces, Andalufia and Old Caitile for example, 
produce more corn than they can confume ; but the difficulty of inland carriage ren- 
ders this fertility almoft ufelefs to the reft of the kingdom. With few roads, not one 
navigable river, not one canal in full activity, carriage is neceflarily very expenfive, and 
very flow. It is well remembered at Madrid, even now,“that about twenty-five years 
ago the capital, from fome negle&, beigg in want of bread, and a fudden fupply bee 
coming -abfolutely requifite, the miniftry were obliged to employ 30,000 beafts of bur- 
then, in order to fecure a receipt of 2500 fanegas* per day. Spain is therefore at 
times de pendant upon foreigners for a fupply of provifions, even when fome of its difs 


—* Five fanegas make a quarter of wheate 
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tridts enjoy a fuperflulty. But, notwithftanding the cry of fcarcity, fhe never needs 
more than a thirtieth part above her produce. Of this I fubjoin a proof, - 

~ Her whole confumption may be computed at 60,000,000 fanegas ; at leaft the fol- 
lowing calculation will make this computation plaufible. | 

Sixty million fanegas, if the fanega be efteemed to weigh golbs., will give 5,400,000,000 
pounds of wheat, which, divided by the population 10,500,000, will give for each in-. 
dividual 52clbs. nearly, or lefs than a pound and a half per day. This ftatement may 

be confidered as not affording a fufficiency, by nations which, like the French, reckon 
that each individual will confume two pounds of bread per day, but a different opinion 
will be formed, if it be confidered that, firft, the fanega‘mo frequently weighs more 
than golbs. ; fecondly, that the population is fcarcely ten and a half millions; thirdly, 
that maize is ufed both mixed with wheat and by itfelf in many parts of Spain ; 
and, fourthly, that Spaniards are not near jo voracious as the French of the article 
of bread; fo that the confumption of the country will be rather overrated than other- 
wife at 60,c00,c00 of fanegas. | 

On the other hand, the forty thip loads at moft which fhe imports can yield no more 
than 2,¢00,000 of fanegas ; y<t this quantity is fufficient for her momentary neceflities, 
which a falfe panic has exaggerated. Hence Spain, were fhé lett entirely to herfelf, 
could not experience a famine. What nation could not upon emergency, without any 
great effort, diminifh her common confumption a thirtieth part? After what occurred 
in France in 1794 and 1795 this cannot be doubted. 

Neverthelefs, upon the moft flight appearance of dearth in Spain as well as in other 
countri.s, no other remedy is thought of than a prohibition of exportation ; a meafure 
at leaft ufelels, and frequently difaftrous, on account of its depriving fertile provinces of 
acertain market, which ought rather to meet with encouragement to induce them to 
combat fuccefsfully the obftacles refulting from peculiar pofition. 

There is yet no permanent law refpecting the commerce of grain. Up to the reign 
of Charies III. its exportation was almoft uninterruptedly prohibited, and its price was 
eftablithed at a fixed rate. The inconvenience of this reftriftion was at length difcovered, 
and M. de Campomanes, who was then fifcal of the Council of Caftile, caufed it to be 
abrogated. In 1765 it was eftablifhed by a royal mandate, that the interior commerce 
of grain fhould be abfolutely free ; that it fhould be permitted to ftore it in public maga- 
zines, whence, to fupply prefling neceflities, it might be taken at the current price ; that 
leave fhould be granted to take grain from the magazines, when, after three fucceflive 
markets, it fhould have continued at a certain price; that corn from abroad might be 
introduced and ftored in magazines within the country as far as fix leagues from the 
fea, &c. This regulation fhortly after experienced fome modifications. The exportation 
of grain was even entirely prohibited in 1769; but the regulation of 1765 was wholly 

_re-eftablifhed in 1783. " : 
_ Thefe variations muft naturally tend to increafe the timidity and indolence of cultiva- 
tors. To encourage them to derive all poffible advantages from their lands, a more 

‘manent law is neceflary, one better obferved. For that which permits exportation 
is inceflantly eluded by the caprice or avarice of the alcaldes and governors of the fron- 
tiers ; and when nothing prevents its application there are ftill many formalities to go 
‘thrcugh before the exportation can take place. Exportation is therefore rare, and 
papi on but to a trifling degree in the manner authorized by the law. The flawnefs 
and expence of carriage in Spain, is an infurmountable objftacle to the fmuggling of that 
quantity of corn from the kingdom which is fuppofed to leave it ri daa On the other 
hand, it is well afcertained, that grain finds its way into Spain by different channels; vied 
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licia and Afturia frequently receive corn from abroad, although the people there con. 
fume a great deal of maize; Bifcay takes fome from the province of Alava, from Na- 
varre and Arragon, and fometimes from foreign na'ions, by the way of St. Sebaftian ; 
all the eaftern coaft of Spain is in continual want of fupply; the kingdom of Valencia 
receives it from abroad, when La Mancha, in which corn almoft conftantly abounds, 
cannot furnifh it with a fufficient quantity; and, laftly, Andalufia, notwith{tanding its 
fertility, receives grain from other countries by means of its ports of Cadiz and Malaga *. 
The exportation of grain cannot take place with advantage, cxcept by the frontiers of 
Portugal. This kingdom feldom reaps enough for its own conlumption, and the neigh- 
bouring Spanifh provinces have frequently a faperabundance. 

There is no confiderable excefs of corn in any province of Spain, except in Old 
Caftile, and this is fent to St. Andero and fome neighbouring ports in Gallicia, Afturia, 
Andalufia, and even to France, as happened in 1782 and 1783. However exportation 
is greatly in oppofition from the rooted prejudices of Old Caftile, which however ought 
not to weigh again{t experience; fince the regulation of 1765 was juftified by an in- 
creafe of almoft a third in the produce. 

About the fame time, a meafure was adopted for the encouragement of agriculture, 
by inftituting the Pofites. Thefe are magazines of corn, eftablifhed in upwards of five 
thoufand cities, towns, and villages in the kingdom, to infure fubfiftence to the people 
againit all accidents, and to prevent the alarms which in thefe delicate matters are often 
equivalent to.real evils. When it is intended to eftablith one of thefe po/ites in any place, 
the municipal corps (ayuntamiento) obliges every inhabitant who has a field, either in 
fee or at a quit-rent, to contribute thereto a certain number of fanegas. ‘The year fol- 
lowing the inhabitant takes back what he has furnifhed, and fubftitutes for it fomewhat 
more ; and thus in the following years, until the whole of the different increafed quan- 
tities depofited, which are called creces, has fufficiently filled the magazine. But this 
period is retarded at the will of avarice, and there are few pojfftos in Spain, the manage- 
ment of which does not enrich the adminiftrators at the expence of the poorer claffes of 
the people. However, for fome years back great pains have been taken to remedy thefe 
abules, and eftablifh the poftos according to their original deftination, that they may 
tend to the encouragement of cultivators, and, if poffible, a part of the increafe be ap- 
plied to the affiftance of thofe who may be in want of grain for fowing their lands f. 
Befides thefe public magazines there are the magazines of corn eftablifhed in feveral 
places, by charitable individuals, for furnifhing poor hufbandmen with the means of 
fowing their lands. There are likewife at Valencia and Malaga other beneficent eftab- 
lifhments whofe object is the encouragement of agriculture. ‘Thefe are named erarios, 
and confift of funds deftined to make advances in money to labourers, for a year only. 
Thefe funds were taken from the produce of the /polios y vacantes . 

But all thefe aids, all thefe palliatives, which rathér demonftrate good will than intelli- 
gence, are infufficient for the vivification of agriculture. Its languor is the refult of a ra- 


* Valencia imports the grain requifite for its confumption moftly from Italy and Barbary. What it re- 
‘ceives from La Mancha ts ata higher price, on account of there being no other mode ot tranfporting it 
but by mules; in peace it is not fo dear as in war, on account of the muleteers reforting more to Valencia 
for falt cod, which is an almof{t indifpenfible aliment in their country ; in war time they have no back car- 
riage ; add to this, it frequently happena that the harveits in La Mancha fail from droughts, on this ac- 
court Valencia has no fafe dependance on this country for ite reply. a 

+ This refouree of poor farmers was dried up during the laft war; the King having feized upo the 

nfilos to provifion the army, promifing reftoration at a more propitious period of this {poliation, to which 
° was diiven by circum@ances. 
4 But they ate particularly of late very badly managed, 
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dical evil, which will not be exterminated even when all the modes of facilitating com- 
munication fhall become eftablifhed. In Spain, individual properties are too conlider- 
able, the country -too little peopled, and a number of circumftances tend to difcourage 
the cultivators. ‘The mention cf one will be fufficient. The privileges of the meta, 
which extend to the proprietor whofe fheep are fed on his own grounds, obliges him to 
- leave his fields open in all feafons ; fo that from the inftant the grain is fowed to the 
period of his fowing again, his lands belong lefs to himfelf than to the public *. 

Were agriculture more encourazed, what a fource of wealth would it not be for 
Spain! Nothing can furpafs the natural fertility of many of its provinces. Its grain is 
of the fineft quality. Wheat is reaped among them which, paffing through the mill, 
lofes no more than g per cent. by converfion into flour, while northern wheats lofe 
15 percent. Hence arifes a notable difference in the eftimation and price of the two 
defcriptions of wheat. The wheats of Andalufia have been known to fetch double the 
price at Seville which foreign wheats have been fold for at Cadiz. 

Waiting until government fhall give life to the interior of Spain by eftablifhing roads 
and canals, its commerce chiefly confifts in wine and oil, which are carried in leatharn 
botiles by mules or affes from one province to another ; in grain, of which, in like man- 
ner by the aid of beaits of burden, the fuperfluity of one diftriét is transferred to an- 
other; and particularly in wool fent from the fheep-folds and wathing-places of the two 
Cattiles to the ports of the northern coaft. Materials for the manufaétories and mer- 
chandize which pafs from the ports or frontiers into the interior parts of the kingdom, 
are tran{ported thither by the fame expenfive conveyance. 

Spain is not much farther advanced in the coafting trade. Excepting the veflels of 
Catalonia and thofe of Bifcay, the carrying trade along the coatt is almott wholly in the . 
hands of the French, Dutch, and Englifh; three nations which have the advantage of,” 
being more active, and who underftand how to navigate their veffels at a lefs expencé 
and with fewer hands than the Spaniards. What has hitherto obliged Spain to empIby 
a greater number of failors, is the ftate of perpetual war the is in again{t the MoorS®f 
Barbary, which has befides the inconvenience of diminifhing the confidence in her is. 
Its government has however recently felt the neceflity of obviating this principal obftacle- 
to the profperity of her navigation in the Mediterranean Sea. 

But it is more particularly in foreign commerce that Spain acts but a paflive part... I 
fhall foon convince my readers of this by taking a view of the coaits. 

In the firft place,-thofe of Catalonia are an exception. But few of the reproaches 
alledged againft the Spaniards are applicable to the Catalans. The port of Barcelona 
«xports its filks, middling cloths, and cotonades, its indianas, wines, brandies, and other. 
productions ; and if we wifh to form an opinion of the part the Catalans take in this 
trade, we mutt attend to the circumftance, that in 1682, of fix hundred and twenty-eight 
veffels which entered Barcelona, three hundred and feventeen belonged to Spain. It 

is true, filks from Lyons, ftockings from Nimes, feveral kinds of {tufts and cottons, in 
{pite of the prohibition, and particularly dried col, an article for which Spain is yet tri- 
butary to the Englifh in the {um of 3,000,000 of piaftres annually, pafs into Catalonia. 
by the fame port. | 


* 


* The impediments to agriculture are expofed in a very luminous manner by Don Gafpard Melepier de 

ovellanes, ia a piece which forms part of the volume of Memoirs publifhed by the Patriotic Society of 
Madrid in 1996. The remedies-are indicated therein, as well as the evils themfelves ; but the good withes 
of a citizen, equally eftimable for his zeal as his talents, treach upon the intereils of fo many as to afford no 
proip:{t of any {peedy completion. . | 
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Remarkable fingularity in the hiftory of commerce! that a Profeftant nation fhould 
furnifh a Cathplic kingdom with an article, which thot nation only can prepare according: 
to the tafte of the confumers, by fetching from their own coalls * the falt neceTury to 
cure the fith taken upoji the banks of Newfoundland, an ifland difcovered by the Spa- 
niards ; and as if this fpecies of fervitude were irrevocably decreed by fate, all the ai- 
tempts hitherto made to fubftitute ith taken on the coafts of Bilcay and Afturia retem- 
bling Englifh cod have been ineffectual ; and have proved that laws, policy, and even 
intereft difappear before the caprices of talte f. i 

The other ports of Catalonia are much in the fame fituation as that of Barcelona. 
Tarragona, and the neighbouring ports receive in addition fome articles of neceflity, and 
export dry fruits. ‘Tortofa exports or imports wheat, according as the harvelts of Ar- 
ragon and Catalonia are good or bad; but the principal article of exportation from this 
port is pot afh. - a 

A confiderable commerce is alfo carried on in the ports upon the coalt of Valencia, 
and chicfly with France. The French fend to Valencia linens, woollens, hardware, 
{piceries, and grain, to almoft as great an amount as the wines, wool, dried fruits, pot- 
afh, and barilla, which they take from thence. They fetch from Gandia the wool ufed 
by the manufacturers of Languedoc and Elbeuf, and carry with them French cloths, 
filks, linens, hardware, &c. The Englifh alfo carry thither their cloths, and the Dutch 
fhip from thence the brandies of the country. Alicant has been, up to the prefent time, 
the moft commercial city in Spain, and its port that moit frequented by national bot- 
toms. Of nine hundred and fixty-one fhips which entcred it in 1782, fix hundred were 
Spanifh, and moft of them Catalans t. The abundant produdtion of its neighbourhood 
of wines, brandy, almonds, anifeed, cordage, falt, faffron, &c., with about five thoufand 
tons of barilla, of which four-fifths is exported by the French, and the remainder by the 
Englith ; thefe productions are exported to foreign countries from Alicant in greater 
abundance than from any other Spanifh port. Its port, a large and fafe roadfted but 
not deep, is a depot for all merchandize coming from Mediterranean ports defigned 
for Spain. | 

Alicant fuffered confiderably in the laft war with England; its port was little frequented 
unlefs by neutrals, who came to take in ladings of the productions of the country. In 
enumerating the objects of exportation from this city, a fpecies of cochineal, known 
under the name of grana, muft not be omitted, which is ufed with nearly the fame ad- 
vantage as that of America, although inferior. It is a mafs of {mall colouring infetts 
fufliciently refembling thofe of the real cochineal. They are collected upon the oak 
tree (roble), which abounds in the neighbourhood of Buffots near to Alicant. 

Thé falt which bears the name of this town is not properly fpeaking a produGtion of 
its territory. It is colle€ted from two ponds in the neighbourhood of each other, but 
which have no communication with the fea; they are called La Mata and Torre Vecchia, 


* "The falt with which the Englith falt their cod is brought from St Ubes and Alicant: whither their 
fhips fometimes come in ballaft to load with falt, thence to proceed to Newfoundland. 
+ The confumption of Englith cod was greatly diminithed during the lat war, although neutral veftels 
brought quantities to Spain under the title of French cod; the Baccalar of Norway has been fubfituted 
for Englifh cod in differeut parts of the kingdom, particularly at Barcelona, where it 1s preferred, but in 
‘almolt every other part of Spain, although not fo good as the bacalar, there 1s a marked predilection in fa~ 
vour of Engtith cod. ; ss PI 
$ In the years immediately following this port was not frequented by near fo many national fhips. Ph: 
‘two hatt ware have every where f ufpended the activity of the Spanifh navy. But in one year as many as eight 
hundred Swedes had arrived there. The cultom-houfe of Alicant is confequently the nol productive one 
the monarchy can boat. | / | ose 
, 30 2 and 
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and are to be feen half way between Alicant and Carthagena.. The fimple evaporation 
excited by a burning fun covers their furface with a foam, which.is gathered in the 
month of Augult during dry weather; early raine, however, fometimes ruin the har- 
velt. The ponds of La Mata and Torre Vecchia are two fources of falt almoft inex. 
hauftible, and fufficient of themfelves to furnifh the whole of Europe with that commo- 
dity. ‘Their annual produce, which is from twenty to forty million pounds, is carried 
to Alicant, where the nations of the North come to fetch it, particularly the Englith, to 
whom it is abfolutely neceflary for {falting their fith, and the Swedes, who annually im- 
port 30,000 cafks of 3 cwt. each. | # 

_ The wines of Alicant are of different defcriptions. The principal and the only one 
much known out of Spain is a rich red wine, called Tent Befides this they have one, 
but of which very little is made, that is white and of mufcadine flavour; and another 
called d’Aloque, a common wine, fome of which is exported to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, to Cadiz and to Gibraltar. Their red [weet wines, which, when young, are of a 
very deep red colour, are fometimnes imported into France for Bourdeaux, where they 
are employed in giving body and colour to claret. | | | 

Almoft all the wines called Alicant are made in the neighbourhood of that town. 
The vineyards begin at about half a league from it, in a canton known by the name of 
Huerta de Alicant, which owes its furprifing fertility to a neighbouring pond, whole 
water ferves for its irrigation. ‘This pond, which belongs to the King, is furrounded 
with a wall fixty feet high, and wide enough for three carriages to drive abreaft upon it, 
is a remnant of the labours of the Moors, who, in every part of Spain, left traces of 
their induftry. | | | : 

To Carthagena the Englith, Dutch, and Neapolitans carrry merchandize of all kinds, 
and return loaded with filk, wool, cordage, pot-afh, and barilla. : 

Almeria is a fmall port, the principal commerce of which is in the hands of the 
French, whofe thips carry thither the productions of their manufactures, and return 
loaded with lead, pot-ath, &c. | . | 
' Wine and fruits are exported from Velez Malaga, and Marbella, moftly in foreign 
bottoms. _ | : a 

Malaga hasa very confiderable commerce, the advantage of which is entirely in favour 
_of Spain, but with little profit to its navigation. The Englifh, who are in poffeffion of 

the greateft part of the trade, carry thither woollens and great quantities of t hardware ; 
the Germans linen, the Dutch fpice, cutlery, laces, &c. Thefe nations, thofe of the 
North, and Italy, export to the amount of two millions and a half of piaftres in wines, 
fruits, funach, pickled anchovies, oil, &¢., and all they carry thither amounts only to 
about a million and a half. The Spaniards themfelves take fo ;little intereft in the fhip- 
ping, which a fimilar extent of commerce mutt require, that in 1792, of the crowd of 
veflels which entered and failed from Malaga, fcarcely fixty were national. 

_ Cadiz, the commerce of which I fhail fpeak of at fome length in another place, is a 
ftriking proof of the inactivity of Spanifh navigation. Scarcely a tenth of the veffels 
which enter there belong to Spain. Latterly, however, the Spaniards have increafed in 
attivity at‘this port more than any other of Spain. a : 

The neighbouring little ports of St. Lucar and St. Mary dre in miniature what Cadiz 
is at length. | 

If ve pak from the coafts of Andalufia to the northern coaft of Spain, we fhall find: 
the French, Englith, and Dutch in poffeffion of the trade from Vigo, Ferrol, and partie 
cularly from Corunna, which moftly confifts in importation ; for the pilchards, cattle, 
and common linens, the only articles Gallicia has to pare, ferve to pay the balance due 
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to the neighbouring provinces. Corunna owes to the reign of Charles Ill. a trifling 
exportation trade, which it has to America by the packet-boats that, fail every month 
for the Havangah, and every two months for Buenos-Ayres. Thefe were eighteen in 
tiumber, when the war of 1779 began. Several fell into the hands of the enemy, but 
were afterwards replaced. ‘Ihe conveyance of packets and-paffengers is the principal 
objet of their inflitution ; but it occafionally furnifhes the means of exportation to the 
productions of Gallicia, They employ about a thoufand failors, and enliven the cir- 
-cumjacent countries, At this inftant there is at Corunna for their periodical communi. 
‘ation five merchant frigates inftead of eight, which there were in 1796; one of three 
hundred and ninety tons, and four of a hundred and twenty; three brigantines and a 
corvette. It is as well affifted by four veflels of from eighty to a hundred tons, and two 
golettas from Porto Rico.. : 

During the war-which Spain waged again{t France in conjunétion with the Englifh, 
fhe eftablifhed a provifional courier once a week for Falmouth, by which means fhe ob- 
tained a rapid communication with all the north. 

Upon the coaft of Afturias there are eighteen ports fcarcely known to havea name, 
the trade of which is almoft exclufively in the hands of the Dutch. A little before the 
American war the Englifh and French, who had been driven from them for fome years,. 
appeared there again with linens, woollens, and fmall ware. Some veffels from the 
country however fail to France and England in fearch of what is neceflary to fupply the 
wants of the province; and fince the eftablifhment of a free commerce with America, 
the trade of Gijon, the moft important of thefe ports, begins to acquire fome activity. 

The country adjacent to the Afturias is called the Montanas de Burgos ; and is one 
of the diftri&s of Spain the moft unprovided with refources. Government, confidering 
this, permitted that diftri€t to receive the neceffaries of life duty-free. The treafury 
was not long before it repented of the conceffion, under favour of which all forts of 
foreign merchandize being introduced by the ports of this coaft, adminiftration has re- 
cently taken meafures to prevent future abufes. Hence atts of rigour, and even of 
malevolence have been put in practice againft foreigners, particularly the French, of all. 
the people of Europe, that which before the rupture between the two powers feemed to- 
enjoy in refpect of this trade the moft exclufive privileges. 

Saint Andero is the principal of thefe ports; it receives by about a hundred French 
veflels from their weftern ports, every thing which they can furnifh for its confumption. 
Thefe fhips return loaded with wool for the manufa€tures of France, and corn for the © 
other Spanifh provinces, and fome times for thofe of their own kingdom. The Englilly 
export from Saint Andero the fame articles, in exchange for cod, oil, fith, &c. and em- 
ploy, in this commerce, about forty veffels. Some Dutch and Hamburgh veffels trade’ 
thither alfo. The eftablifhment of a free commerce has begun there to animate the na- 
tional navigation. The neighbouring ports, fuch as thofe of Suances, Comillas, and St. 
Vincent de la Barquera carry on a little coafting trade with the barks of the country. 
Santona, which has an excellent port, fends fome veffels loaded with cheftnuts to Hol- 
Jand, and a few cargoes of lemons to France. ~ » | | e | 

Their coaft, the trade of which, as we have feen, is almoft wholly in the hands of 
foreigners, joms that of Bifcay, which carries on the moft ative commerce in Spain’ 
after that of Catalonia. | , 

The principal ports of Bifcay, Bilboa, the Paffage, and St. Sebattian, are much fre- 
quente a the Englith, French, and Dutch, who carry thither their manufaCtures, and 
return with iron, wool, and anchors. The Bifcayners, in their own fhips, maintain & | 
regular trade with different ports of Spain, as well as with France, England, and Hitt 
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A few werds upon the trade of the Mediterranean iflands, which make a part of the 
crown of Arragon, will complete this fight fketch of the commerce of Spain. 

The ifland of Majorca, the principal one of the three, although its population be no 
more than twenty-four thoufand four hundred fouls, produces wine, and fruit, oranges, 
almonds, and of, which are fent to Spain, fome brandies, taken by veffels from the 
north, a little filk which yocs to Catalonia, and coarfe wools {ent to Sardinia and Italy, 
with inlaid work, for which the Majorcangare fumousy It receives corn from the French 
and Italian ports, cattle from thofeof Languedoc and Catalonia, and rice and filks from the 
coalts of the kingdom of Valencia. The Englith, the Dutch, and particularly the French 
and Genoefe, carry to it all the other articles of which it has need. The people of Ma- 
jorca, like the inhabitants of moft iflands, have an inclination and aptitude for naviga- 
tion. heir dock-vard is at Palma, which is their principal port; they fetch cocoa, 
fugar, iron, and planks from Marfcilles; and their xebecks go to Cadiz, where they 
take in cargoes. ‘Their fpirit of adventure would greatly increafe were it not for their 
apprehenfion from the Barbary corfairs. It has received anew ftimulus, by the eftab- 
lifhment of a free trade to America. 

Minorca, unfruitful and almoft without induftry, was furmithed with every thing 
by foreign veffels, and particularly by thofe of France before it was conquered by 
Spain. I know not whether the cane will be advantageous to the inhabitants with 
refpect to their commerce or not, perhaps they would have been better pleafed if the 
treat of Amiens had left them fubject to their former fovereign. 

Iviza, the third of the iflands anciently called the Balearic, exports but little, and re- 
ceives its fupplies of neceffaries from Majorca and the coalts of Spain. Its principat 
riches confit in falt, of which foreign fhips, particularly Swedifh, come thither to take 
in their cargoes. : 

Thefe accounts are more than fufficient to prove that the commerce the Spaniards 
have with foreigners is but pafive. ‘lhe extenfion of the free commerce with Spanith 
America however has already had an effect, and will, no doubt, operate advantageoufly 
for their fhipping intereft. This will be fuffictently explained in the following chapter, 


Cuap. VII.—OF the trade between Spain and her colonies. — The eftablifhment of a free 
commerce. — Adminiftration of Galvez. 


AFTER the corqueft of Spanifh America, the court of Madrid confided the ad- 
miniftration of that country to a permanent council, under the name of the Council of the 
Indices, which fil fubfifts, with nearly the fame laws and principles, that, according to 
circumflances, were at firft adopted. “Phe organization which it eltablithed for its vaft 
poffeilions forms no part of my fubje&t: 1 fhall fay no more of it than what will be ne. 
ceflary to give a proper knowledge of modern Spain, with refpect to her connexions 
with her colonies. 

Lhe Council of the Indies is, ike the Council of Caftile, compofed of feveral chambers, 
two of which are efpecially charged with aflairs of adminiftration, and the third with the 
decifion of lawfuits. Jt has ulfo its camera, which propofes to the King, by means of 
his minifter, fach perfons as it judges proper to fill places in Spamifh America. It is by 
this council alfo that the laws and regulations by which that country is governed are 
framed. ‘This having been the permanent depofitory of the fundamental Jaws upon 
which its conftitution was at firft erected, it has been a conftant enemy to all change, 

One of thefe laws confined: the commerce of Spain with her colonies, to a fingle port : 
at firft that of Seville; but when the Guadalquivir, which in the time of Charles V. was 
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navigable up to this port, became inacceflible to large veffels, the centre of the Spanifh 
American commerce was removed to Cadiz. The manner in which it was carried on 
is generally known. It will not be neceflary to repeat here what is known to every 
one, that at ftated times a fleet failed to Mexico to furnifh a fupply of fuch articles as it 
required, and bring back its productions to Cadiz, while, at the fame time, galleons 
failed for Porto Bello. It will be fuflicient to remark, that this method continued to be 
praétifed until the war which begun in 1732, when regifter fhips were fubftituted for 
galleons, which no longer failed at any fixed time. But the fleet for Mexico, and the 
regifter fhips, continued to fail from Cadiz. 

In the mean time, the coaft of Caracas received its fupply of merchandize from other 
quarters. ‘The care of furnifhing it was deputed by Philip V. to the company of Gui- 
pufcoa, which we have noticed before, and which enjoyed the advantage of an exclufive 
privilege, without having received it in form. oe 
Bad adminiftration, which, while it enriched the agents, excited complaints from the 
fettlers at Caracas. occafioned it to decline. ‘The injury it received at the beginning of 
the American war, and which amounts in lofs to 1,5c0,000 piaftres, gave it the finifhing 
ftroke; the company then felt the burthen too heavy to be fupported, and prayed the 
King to be difpenfed from their obligation of maintaining, with little avail, certain guarda 
coftas, which were an annual expence to them of 200,000 pialtres. This. prayer was 
granted, and the company has preferved the fame means for carrying on trade with the 
Caracas that its competitors enjoy at ptefent, but with fuperior facilities. 

The experiment made by Philip V. in favour of the fettlers of the Caracas was a flop 
towards mew attempts of the fame kind. In 1755 Ferdinand VI. permitted a company 
of merchants at Barcelona to fend out fhips to St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and Marga- 
retta; but the privilege was clogged with fo many reftrictions that the company nade 
no ule of it. | 

In 1762, the dawn of a new day began to illumine Spanifh America. Already had 
certain intelligent perfons repeatedly reprefented to government the inconvenicnce of 
confining to a fingle port, and to periodical voyages, the whole commerce of thefe ex. 
tenfive colonies. But two unfavourable experiments, made at different perlods, had 
made it timid. Under Charles V. there had been an attempt to eftablifh a free trade, but 
foon afterwards it was found necefiary to reftore the former reftriQions. From 1748 ° 
to 1754, regilter fhips had failed from different ports of Spain befides Cadiz; and the 
numerous failures which followed in confequence foon caufed the meafure to be aban. 
doned:; Thefe objections were anfwered by obferving, that precautions and regulations « 
better adapted to the time and the nature of the different expeditions, mult prevent :the 
ruinous f{peculations of new adventurers ; that Spanifh America, better knowa by its 
wants than its refources, no longer prefented the fame rifks to merchants ; and that the 
old plan on one hand expofed the colonifts to all the hardfhips of monopoly, and on the » 
ather, left too great an opening to the fpeculation of fmugglers. 

A-tarif drawn up in 1720, feemed to have been calculated for the advantage of thofe - 
who purfued this illicit trade. It loaded with export duties the productions of the mo- 
ther country. It eftablifhed the ridiculous duty of Palmeo, which was received upon 
the bales, not according to the quality of the merchandize, but.in proporiion to their 
dimenfions ; a duty which rendered it impoffible to take any account of the quantity or — 
et of foreign {tuffs fhipped for the colonies. In a word, it prefcribed a number of 
formalities-perplexing to legal commerce ; and /muggling added to the advantage of : 
eluding them, that of defrauding government of duties on exportation and importation . 
to the amount of 70 per cent... .The Englith profited by this fo much, that, according — 
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to calcnlations which I] have reafon to believe exact, their contraband trade produced 


_ them after the peace of 1763 twenty millions of piaftres peramnum. 5 

At length the court of Spain opened its eyes; but frequently circumf{ped even to 
excefs, and prudent even to tardinefs, it as yet was fatisfied with trying a new regime 
for a part of its colonies. By a decree of the 16th of O&ober 1783, feveral European 
ports were permitted to trade immediately with the Spanith Caribdees, and the provinces» 
of Campeachy, St. Martha, and Rto de la Hacha. The decree diminifhed the duties of 
the tarif of 1720, and difpenfed with many formalities. a 

The Spaniards were not at firft eager to begin this new traffic; the ifland of Cuba 

_ became the principal objet of their timid adventures. Yet in 1770 this ifland, which, 

well cultivated, might fupply all Europe with fugar, did not furnifh enough for the 
confumption of Spain. Merchants have fince become more enterprizing. Govern- 
ment has given new encouragement to the trade with the Havannah, efpecially in facili- 
tating the importation of negroes, by a confiderable diminution of the duty on their 
importation. The company which had the exclufive. privilege of furnifhing them, had 
almoft ruined itfelf in the undertaking ; but thefe new meafures foon gave it the means 
of repairing its loffes. The ifland of Cuba began from that moment to profper vifibly. 
Before the year 1765, fcarcely fix fhips in a year arrived at its ports ; in 1778, its com- 
merce gave employment to upwards of two hundred, and its crops of fugar were more 
than fufficient to fupply the demands of Spain. | 

At that time Galvez had enjoyed the poft of minifter for the Indies {carcely two years; 
he was of a ftern and defpotic charaGer, but neither deficient of courage nor intelli- 
gence. He had travelled through a great part of Spanifh America, was acquainted with 
the difpofition, the wifhes, the neceflities, and the refources of its inhabitants. He 
thought this feafon fit for their liberation from the moft galling of their fetters, and for 
the extenfion to almoft all of them of the advantages of a free trade. 

By a decree of the 2d of February 1778, this was extended to the province of Buenos 
Ayres, and the kingdoms of Chili and Peru; and by another decree, on the 16th of 
Oétober following, to the vice-royalty of Santa Fé, and the province of Guatimala. It 
therefore was now permitted to all Spanifh America, except Mexico. 

The laft decree admitted to a participation in a free trade the ports of Seville, Cadiz, 
Malaga, Almeria, Alicant, Carthagena, Tortofa, Barcelona, St. Andero, Gijon, Corun- 
na, Palma, in the ifland of Majorca, and St. Croix, in Teneriffe. The Bifcayans alone, 
on account of their averfion to cuftom-houfes, as we have before noticed, were exempted 
from a direct participation of thefe advantages *. 

The fame regulation extended this commerce to four-and-twenty ports in America, 
and fayeured, by an abatement of the duties paid at others, fuch ports as required this 
allowance to caufe them to be frequented. One of the principal objetts of its author, 
was to encourage the productions of the mother country. In confequence of which, fe- 
veral articles were exempted from duties for ten years from the date of the decree ;, 
fuch as woollens, cotton, and linens of the manufacture of Spain, hats, fteel, glafs, &c. 

With the fame view the regulation a€tually excluded many articles of foreign mer- 
chandize, fuch as cotton {tuffs, half-beaver hats, filk ftockings, and liquors of all kinds, 
fuch as wine, oil, brandy, and others, known in Spain by the appellation of ca/dos. And 
further to excite the Spaniards to export to the Indies the produttions of their own 


* Daring thé prefent war, the Prince of the Peace, by entirely changing the conftitution of Bifeay, and 
affimilating it with that of the other fates fubjed to the crown, at leaft as fer as regards import and export 
dues, has obviated the motive which caufed the reftriGtion to which the Bifcayans were fubjected, They-at 
prefeat (1807), in common with the reft of Spain, are allowed to traffic with the $ panith colonies diregt. 
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tountry, the regulation exempted from a third of the duty every veffel wholly laden 
with national merchandize ; and exempted entirely from duty, on being fhipped from 
America, 4 great quantity of the produétions of the country; fuch as cotton, fugar, 
cochineal, indigo, coffee, copper, jefuits-bark, and all productions, as well of the Spa- 
pith Indies as of the Philippines, which had hitherto not been brought to Europe ; along 
a of benefits promifed by the new world to the old, the enumeration and appreciation 
of which might perhaps decide the grand sae whether the difcovery of America 
has been moft beneficial or injurious to mankind. What compenfation (if there can be 
compenfation) for fome terrible prefents fhe has made us! What number of different 
woods, minerals, fruits, and nutritive aliments! How many falutary balfams, fhrubs, 
flowers, and medicinal plants! How many articles, in fhort, calculated to increafe our 
enjoyment, and leffen our ills, and confequently to afford man that {mall portion of 
happinefs of which he is fufceptible on earth! Wherefore do they who poffefs thefe 
treafures retail them with a niggard hand; wherefore load them with forms and taxes? 
as if fate had irrevocably decreed that evil fhould pour down in torrents, and good but 
drop by drop. : 

The precious metals of America, which it might be difficult to clafs in either rank, 
made a feparate article 1 the regulation of 1778. Gold, on entering Spain, paid be- 
fore a duty of five per cent., and filver one of ten per cent. The new regulation fixed 
thefe duties at two and a half and five per cent. 

Certain articles of merchandize coming from the Indies are neceflary to the Spa- 
niards, either for their confumption or for their manufactures. The exportation of 
thefe to foreign kingdoms is abfolutely prohibited by the regulation: the principal of 
this defcription are filver in ingots, gold in every form, {pun cotton, fhip timber, &c. . 

America produces many other articles little known in Europe, and of which Spain 
ought to promote the exportation. And the regulation which exempts them from ex- 
port duties on leaving the Indies, extends the exemption to their exportation from 
Spain ; fuch are certain woods, gums, plants, and drugs with which America abounds ; 
and which, placed by nature at a diftance from the inhabitants of the old continent, 
ought long fince to have been rendered common in Europe. : 

All thefe meafures would have been infufhcient, if the court of Madrid had fuffered 
the numerous duties eflablifhed by the tarif of 1720 to remain. 

The new regulation abolifhes them all, and fubftitutes in their ftcad a fingle duty, 
whith is a certain part of their value. “It 1s accompanied by a tarif, in which the various 
articles of merchandize are eltimated ; iron by weight, cloths by meafure, ftuffs by the 
piece, and other articles by the dozen. ‘Thofe which cannot be thus valued, are taken 
at the current price of the manulactories whence they come, if they be Spanifh; or at 
the invoice price from the port in which they were fhipped, if foreign. According to 
thefe different valuations, which leave but httle room for arbitrary decifions, the tarif 
fubjects all national merchandize to a duty of three per cent., and foreign goods to one 
of feven per cent., when either are {hipped for any one of the great ports of America ; 
that is to fay, the Havannad, Carthagena, Buenos dgres, Montevideo, Callas, Arica, 
Guyaquil, Valparayfo, and Conception ; and the duty is but one and a half, or four per 
cent., when national or foreign merchandize is fhipped for any of the lefler Indian 

orts. | 

Notwithftanding the wifdom fhewn in the conftru@tion of the regulation, it excited 
many complaints. It Icft, faid the complainants, much to be defired with refpect to the 
encouragement meant to be given to national productions. Why were articles of foreign 
manufacture excluded from the commerce of America, the demand for which the na- 
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tional manufaétories could not for a long time to come fufficiently anfwer, particularly 
in the article of filk fockings ? Was not this an inducement for the merchants of Spain, 
convinced of the inability of obraining enough from their owa manufacturers, to engage 
with foreigners for a fupply? And muft not this neceffary fuccour, eafy to be ob- 
tained in ipite of prohibitions, caufe their manufactories to languifh by favouring id 
nefs? The heavieft complaint was again{t the troublefome formalities to which the re. 
gulation fubjeéted the expeditions from the ports of Spain to America. Merchants 
were expoled to the caprices of favour and the inconvenience of delay, which, added to 
a duty of feven per cent. to be eluded as well in exports as imports, and to abfolute 
prohibitions of certain articles of merchandize, could not but offer feducing advantages 
to contraband fpeculations. Could the name of a free trade, faid the complainants, be 
given to commerce thus fhackled, for each operation of which an exprefs. permiffion was 
neceflary from the minifter ; which intrigue, unwillingnels, the flownefs of the forms of 
office and intermediate agents, might delay too long, and confequently render ufelefs ? 
Inftead of the advantages of liberty, prolubinons, threats, and punifhments, it was added, 
had been annexed to each article of the regulation. : 

The merchants of Cadiz were the chief complainants. Thefe only had hitherto had 
connexions with Spanifh America; they were the only perfons who had capitals fuffi- 
cient for fuch diftant expeditions, of which the long delayed returns were expofed to 
every kind of hazard. ‘The affociates given them in thirteen other ports of Spain, 
would, faid they, engage in ruinous {peculations, which, without benefiting the colonies, 
would be a real lofs to the commerce of Cadiz. | 

The voice of felf-intereft was eafily diftinguifhed in thefe complaints. The experi- 
enee of a few years has already been fufficient to determine how groundlefs they were. 

The following tables prefent a view of the effect of the regulation, even in the firft 
year, on feven of the principal ports of Spain, the only oncs which at firft dared to 
take part in the trade thrown open to them: 





Number of Veflels and Places Amount of Arcount of Amount of 
_ whence they failed. National Goods. Foreign Goods. Duties thereon. 
Rials. Rials, . Rials. = Mar. 
63 from Cadiz — 13,308,060 - 30,901,940 - 2,677,060 | 
25 — Corunna - 2,787,671 . 2,673,056 - 287,397 30 
23 -— Barcelona - 6,531,635 - 2,100,526 -  93835,360 14 
34 — Malaga - 45425,504 = 519,085 - 144,739 24 
13 — St. Andero - 7653155 = 339915395 +. 306,482 18 
4 — Alicant  - 211,969 ° - 92,340 = 12,948 10 
g — SantaCruz - 1,606,625 - - - 69,435 23 
| | 170 Ships. Total 28,636,619 ‘ 46,278,342 + 3,833,424 17 
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Veffels which returned from Spanif America in 1778. 





"Te which Ports. No fF Veffels. ~ Value of Merchandize. | Duties on Entry. 
= | | | Rials.- = Marav. Rials. Mar, 
Cadiz - - 57 = 349440,285 130 - 9751534 8 
Corunna . - at ° 2753332132 10 “ 1,725,300 6 
Barcelona “ - 25 - 4,308,551 3 - 77,271 26 
Malaga - - 10 - 989,829 °8 -  479O 20 
St. Andero  - - BB =. 45594,099 - 33602 30 
Alicant - - 8 - 1,195,827 7 = 0 O 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffa « 6 - -1,726,568 12. = IL1,197 16 

135 745558,292 19 2,927,857 4 


Ten years afterwards this commerce experienced a prodigious increafe. Twelve 
ports in Spain, inftead of feven, engaged in it. The exportation of national merchandize 
was more than in a quintuple degree ; that of foreign more than triple; and the amount 
of the importations from America more than ten times greater than in 1778. 

It is by acomparifon between fimilar tables, better than by any reafoning, that one is 
led to judge of the progrefs of profperity in any nation. The reader himfelf may com 
pare the year 1778 with that of 1788. 


Table of the Trade with Spanifh America in 1788. 





Names of the Porte. "Value of 
National Merchandige. 
: Rials, 
Seville . - 3,811,039 
Cadiz - - 91,252,427 
Malaga ,. = - 12,752,045 
Barcelona - - 29,688,392 
Corunna - - 939933537 
St. Sebaftian ° 3645547 
Log Alfalgues de Tortofa - 864,384 
St. Andero - - 5,082,866 
Gijon - - - 61,975 
Alicant: . - 542,576 
Palma _ - 598,875 
Canaries” . 2,210,576 
1$792235039 


s * 8 @ g 3 


Value of 


Rials. 
573,688 
121,533,827 
353473354 


391795534 
14,404 


17;2773959° | 
3,131,992 | 


32,600 


1,319,624 





142,494,290 


2,083,317 


Foreign Merchandize. 


Value of. 
the Returns from 
America, 


Rials. 


129,970 
3593 15,832 
11,869,524 
353446,496 
81,625,588 
1753552430 
2455235 
24,295,925 
642,091 
635,110 
274,095 
2,8635437 


804,698,733 


From 
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From this expofition it appears, that in 1778 goods-were fhipped 
for Spanifh America to the amount (national and foreign included) « Rials. 


of - - - - : 2007 74529 
And that the returns to Europe amounted to - > 8 4,698,733 
And thus that the returns exceeded the fhipments from Spain by 503,981,204 


What better evidence can the Spaniards, can foreigners even require of the advan. 
tages of her trade with America? Will it be denied, after infpection of thefe different 
tables, that the regulationof 1788, however imperfect it may be, has yet contributed 
towards the vivification of the Spanith colonies? Even the revenue has been materially 
benefited by it. | 

In 1778, the total amount of the duties on exportation and im- 


portation amounted to - - - 6,761,291 
In 1788, they amounted to - - ° 555456,949 
Leaving a difference of increafe of - - . 47,695,658 


_ Notwithftanding this proof of the falutary confequences of the regulation of 1778, 
even in 1788 it was the object of rather bitter difcuffion among Spaniards of the beft 
information. ‘They affirmed that it had been enaéed with an infufficiency of fkill, in 
as much as it gave too great encouragement to fraudulent interlopers; and they endea- 
voured to prove it by a ftatement with which I here prefent my readers. 

Before 1778, they faid, almoft half the trade of Mexico, and more than half of 
that of Terra Firma and Buenos Ayres, confifted of {muggling. The confequence 
was, that a great quantity of piaftres, ftamped in Spanifh America, went direétly to 
foreigners. 

_ For example, it is known as a fact that, from 1767 to 1778 in- 


clufive, there were {tamped : . - 187,579,451 
That of thefe there came to Spain - - ° 103,889,652 
The difference between the two fums - 83,689,799 


was therefore paid to contraband dealers. That if to this be added what was extracted 
in ingots, in produce, and raw materials, it will be evident that foreigners carried on 
more than half the commerce of Spanifh America. 

Moreover they add, fince that period fmuggling appears to have increafed confi. 
derably. | —— 

It had been calculated, that in the fix years pofterior to the eftablifhment of the free 
trade, 66,326,029 hard dollars of the whole of thofe which were ftamped, had left Aime. 
rica, or annually about 9,402,000; whereas in the ten preceding years no more than 
83,689,799 dollars went in that manner, lefs than .8,400,..00 per annum. 

Ought one not, faid they, to draw from this difference an inference unfavourable ta 
the eftablifhment of a free trade? 

And how could the regulation of 1778 be otherwife than advantageous to contraband 
trade? Spanifh America has an immenfe extent of coaft, which government, in {pite of 
the rigid viyilance of its agents, cannot fufficiently guard ; and notwithftanding this 
regulation has diminifhed many of the charges of direct trade, it has {uffered a fufficient 
number to remain, for foreigners enabledto go themfelves and vend theix commmno- 

| dities 
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d'ties to the colonifts, at 20 and 25 per cent. lefs than the Spaniards. In order to favour 
na ional manufactures, it has laid a duty of 14 per cent. on foreign manufactures, which 
is augmented upon their arrival in fome ports in America by an addition of 5, 8, and 
even +o percent., which, if refpeét be had to the difference of the prices at which they 
are rated, will make the whole duty from 40 to §0 per cent. on the prime-value. 

‘Two new matters pofterior to the regulation have tended jo favour finuggling ftill 
more. 

1. Anew tarif, publifhed in 1782, increafed the charge on foreign merchandize upon 
its entry into Spain. Spain, however, is obliged to import for her colonies linens, the 
greater part of the cloth which fhe thips, thread, a great quantity of filk articles, all 
her mercery, hard ware, cryftals, coarfe woollen goods, in fhort, more than two-thirds 
of the confumption of the Spanifh Indies; all of them articles which, befide the duties 
to which they are liable on their arrival in America, leave Europe with an impoft of 14, 
20, and 25 percent. upon their coft, according to the valuation at which they are rated 
on their entrance into Spain, being either lefs or more confiderable. 

2. The alteration of money has had an influence on the exchanges, which are con- 
ftantly regulaced by its intrinfic value. | 

Moreaver, how can it be expected that the colonifts will not prefer bartering their 
ingots with foreigners for merchandize, to carrying them to the mint, which receives a 
benefit on the coimage? or, that they fhould not be induced to export their dollars in 
ao while there exifts a duty of 4 per cent. upon their being exported according 
to law! 

An additional circumftance aflitts fmuggling, in the privilege granted to Louifiana 
of trading with foreigners, ‘This colony receives from Europe direct a much greater 
number of articles than what it confumes. What becomes of the excefs may eafily be 
divined. — 
. Laltly, The inhabitants of the Spanifh iilands, poffeffing the liberty of trading with 
the different parts of the American continent, take advantage of the neighbourhood of 
the foreign iflands, to obtain from them a quantity of merchandize, which is diftributell 
among the Spanifh colonies. : 

To thefe cenfors of free trade might be objected, that the greater part of thefe cir. 
eumftances exifted before its eftablifhment ; that it has befides the advantage over the 
former order of things, in having leffened the duties on a great number of articles 3 in 
having relieved from many incumbrances the Spanifh merchants of Europe and Ame- 
rica; that from this circumftance it mult appear ftrange, nay almoft inexplicable, that. 
{mugegling fhould have increafed fince the regulation of 1778. Doubilefs, however, it 
will be anfwered, that from having greatly multiplied the places from which expeditions 
may be difpatched, and thofe at which they may arrive, the means of eluding the dutics 
impofed on legal commerce have increafed, and that in a fimilar proportion. _ 

After all their inculpations, they yet do not aflume that free trade fhould be abolifhed, 
but fimply that it has been c{tablifhed in fuch a manner as to prefent many temptations 
to contraband comimerce, and that it muft excite no wonder if, upon its prefent fyem,, 
it. fhould rather beconye augmented than reduced. ae 

In faét, it is evident that the Spaniard, if he buys his merchandize at the manufactory, 
eannot forward it to any of the ports of Spain without being liable to expences which 
foreigners are not fubje@t to, who fhip from their own country. Again, the freight 
and infurance which he pays, loads him with an addition of three or four per centey, 
from which the Englifh, the French, and the Dutch are exempt, which is however rearly 

| | compene 
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compenfated by the commiffion paid on the foreign merchandize which is fmugeled. 
Here then we fee goods in the hands of the perfons who receive them by centraband, 
at nearly the fame price they coft the Spantth merchant who forwards them in’ legal 
manner. ‘The one has to pay the charges of tran{fports to the American haven, the un. 
loading, and*infurance again{t confifcation ; thefe collective charges are no-more than 
» or 8 percent. But the other mult pay at leaft 14 per cent. duty on entry of his 
goods in Spain, 7 per cent. on thcir export, and more than 7,per cent. upon their ar- 
rival in an American port, which together make a total charge of 28 per cent. The 
finuggler thus has an advantage over the Spanifh merchant who trades legally of 20 
per cent., without reckoning the profit which he draws from the precious articles with 
which he is furnifhed for his returns, or the metals which he' receives, without paying 
the export duty. : ; 8 

To place the Spanifh merchant, therefore, upon a par with the foreign contraband 
trader, government fhould exact no more than 6 per cent. on all merchandize fhipped 
to New Spain. Without this meafure, how is it poffible that it can compete with the 
Englifh, who export all their manufactured goods in peace free of duty, and in war time 
with a convoy duty only of 3 or 4 per cent., a modus not equal to the difference of- 
infurance which veffcls navigating under other flags’ muft pay; with the French, who 
fince the revolution pay no duties on exportation ; with the Dutch, whofe export dues 
are not more than 1 percent. ; or with the Danes, who have a free port in St. Thomas. 

Still fmaller impofts fhould be levied on goods fhipped for the Spanith iflands, and 
all the immediately contiguous coalts, for the purpofe of counterbalancing the facility 
for {muggling, which their pofition aftords. 

On the other hand, heavier duties might be impofed on merchandize fhipped for 
Buenos Ayres, and fomewhat even additional upon thofe deftined for Peru: contraband 
entries being much lefs eafy at the firft of thefe colonies fince the deftruction of the co- 
lony of San Sacramento, fituated oppofite to Buenos Ayres, aud being almoft null ist 
Peru and Chili. a | | 

As for Spanifh merchandize, perhaps it would be beft that the duty on export thereof 
fhould at moft not exceed 2 percent. Poflibly the diminution of revenue which this 
would appear to threaten the treafury with, might be objccted to by government, not 
yet perfuaded of the truth which in fo keen a manner was exprefled by Swift; that ix 
the arithmetic of taxes,two and two do not always make four. But if from this reduction, 
of unpleafant afpect in the firft inftance, the refult fhould be, that the articles which 
commerce wafts to the Indies in a contraband manner fhould take the legal channel, 
gavernment would not be long in finding that by lofing a part of her revenue, fhe would 
almoft annihilate {muggling, vivify her trade, and of moft confequence of all, fecure 
the prefervavon of her colonies, greatly rifked by the clandeftine and continual commu- 
nication which they maintain with forcign nations. | 

Moreover, the Spanifh government fhould bear in mind, that it has to provide for 
the thilitary and civil adminiftration of its colonies, for the expence of public works, of 
charitable inflitutions, and, in fhort, for all important charges; that thefe expences are 
very far from being covered by the revenue of its mines; that trade is the only profit 
whick Spain draws from her pofleflions; and that fhould fhe be ruined by fmuggling, 
fhe will be.obliged to abandon them for want of means to anfwer the coft of their de 
pendency. Even this might not eventually be- materially injurious to her ; but fince 
her glory, whether well or ill underftood, prefcribes to her the prefervation of them, 
let her ftudy to avoid the rocks againit which thefe poffeflions, more brilliant than ufe- 
ful, are deflined to {trike at fome future period. 

5 Even 
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Fven if there fhould exift a mode of preventing f{muggling compatible with the refer- 
vation of the duties as they are at-prefent, {till ought the government to leffen the im- 
pediments to the free courfe of commerce; as fuch a meafure would increafe con- 
{umption, and confequently benefit Spain. It already fees that, in {pite of prohibition, 
amanufactory of coarfe cloths has-been eftablifhed in the province of Quito, and others 
of ftained cloths, galoons, hats, and different articles befides, in various parts of New 
Spain. Let European goods arrive there at a moderate price, thefe would fall of them- 
felves. Allow the colonifts a perfe&t freedom to export their raw articlesin return, and 
they would not fuffer by changing the application of their induftry. Agriculture of 
itfelf is fufficient to employ all their hands, and procure them all the neceffaries of hfe ; 
and, with the fuperfluity of the varied and valuable productions of their foil, Spain might 
purchafe the produce of the foil and indultry of the relt of Furope. Hence would arife 
a commerce of barter, equally advantageous to both worlds, and the ties between the 
metropolis and her colonies be drawn more clofe, by the effectuation of that real happi- 
nefgs which nature appears to have intended. She has beftowed upon Spanifh America 
immenie woods, va{t countries exceedingly fertile, and a difproportionate population. 
In fuch a country manufactories cannot flourifh. Every thing which draws its inhabi- 
tants from their fields and cultivation, has for a lamentable confequence the effect of 
concentrating the population in towns, and leaving the country a prey to wretchednefs. | 

Thete ideas have occurred to me; and whatever may be faid of a free commerce, 
whether its advocates or its opponents be right or wrong in their aflumptions, it is in- 
conteltible that fiace its eftablifhment the Spamifh Indies have increafed in profperity. Itis 
furthermore afcertained that {muggling has materially diminifhed fince 1788, the epoch 
of the outcry that was raifed againit it. Asa proof, the returns of 1791 ‘have been 
cited. In this year there arrived from Mexico and Peru 22 millions of hard dollars. 
Now it is known that Mexico yields commonly from 21 to 22 millions annually, and 
Peru five or fix, making together a totalof from 20 to 28.millions *. If then from this. 


* The following prefents an account, drawn from good authority, of the product of the mines of Spanifh 
° . ° ‘ . . . y . 
America, anterior to the war of the revolution, which interrupted materially the connections between Spain 
and her colonies. 

















At the mint of Mexico, in 1790, there were coined in gold ? - - 622,044 

In filver - - - - - - - 179435544 

Total 18,057,688 

At Lima, in 1789, were coined, in gold pialres - - - “ 7655762 

ho dilver - ~ ’ - . - eo 335 70,000 

Total +“ 49135.762 

And in 1790, in gold and filver pialtres - = ee 5516-5240 
In the fame year, 1790, the mines of Potofi produced 2,204 marks of gold, which 

produced 299.246 piattres, and 462,609 of filver, or 3,923,176 making together - 4,222,423 

And:at St. Jago de Chili in gold 721,754, and in iilver 146,132 5. together - 867,806 


General Statement for 1790. 


Mexico: - . - ‘ ‘ ~ 18,097,688 
Lima = - - . oy §,162,240 
Potofi mn - . » 22 ‘ 4,222,422 
Chili ae, acre z : 467,886 


Sum 
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capital it be computed that fomewhat muft remain in the country for its currency, it 
will be evident that there can be but little left for contraband exportation, 

Moreover, it cannot admit a doubt that Spain has lately furnifhed America with a far 
greater quantity of wines, fruits, and other produce, as well as of manufactured goods, 
than what it had been ufed to do, or that productions before unknown have been re. 
turned; that thofe which before came in {mall portions are furnifhed plenteoufly, fuch 
as tobacco, fugar and coilec; that Cuba particularly has notably improved notwith. 
itanding at prefent it be wide of that profperity which it is capable of attaining; and 
laftly that communication between the metropolis and her colonies has become ins 
finitely more active: lett his fingle fact fuffice—Before 1778 the fleet and the gallions 
ufed to fail every three years. «A merchant then mult neceffarily have been fubje‘ted 
to confiderable expence, and to an infinity of trouble in order to obtain permiffion for 
his veffel to form a part of the expedition, which confilted of no more than 14 or 15 
fhips. In 1701, 89 veflels were difpatched from Spain to the Indies. Does not this 
at once an{wer the queftion of the propriety of a free trade? 

At firft the minifter for the Indies did not deem it proper to extend free commerce 
to Mexico, which remained for eight years fubject to the ancient regulations, When 
he elteemed himfelf juftified from the numerous data with which he was furnifhed, and 
was fatisfied that he had nothing to apprehend from extending a fpecies of free trade 
to this vaft colony, with which he was better acquainted than any of the reft, he caufed 
it in 1786 to participate in meafure in the regulation of 1778, but confined the an- 
nual fupply of merchandize to be furnifhed it, to 6000 tons; whimfical reftriétion 
which evidences the predilection which Galvez had for regulating fyftems. : 


I had a clofe acquaintance with this ambitious miniller. He was exceedingly laborious 
perfonally difinterefted, and poffefled fome talent; but with thefe, his manners were 
repulfive, and he aflumed all the confequence of a vizier. It is true he had all the pow- 
er, without at the fame time running the hazard of an Ottoman minifter, and Charles [II. 
had an entire confidence in him. ‘lhis monarch, truly virtuous, had fome peculiarities } 
he looked upon himlelf as a great tactician, and in confequence confidered and des 
termined every thing that regarded the army and military plans. As for the other de- 
partments, that of his confcience inclufive, he blindly fubmitted them to the manage- 
ment of thofe he had chafged with them; and none of the minifters profited more by 
this conceffion than Galvez, who pretended at all times a difference to the fuperivr iu- 
telligence of the fovereign. Marfbal Duras became acquainted w fi him dyring his 
embafly in Spain, and appointed him advocate for the French n.- ‘jorge this was not an 
idle appointment then at Madrid, although it has latterly becn 39°%@effed. It clofely 
connected him with the French, and their ambaflador. Poflibly ‘a Tray 
into our character may be more prejudicial to the forming a favourable opimais 
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than a flight acquaintance. However that may be, notwithflanding the fregffent com. 
‘munications he had with the French, he entertained towards them an averffpn, that'he 
but ill difguifed beneath the veil of friendly profeflions. Mr. d’Offun thw this lean 
carp into the fifh-pond. He recommended him {trongly to the Marquisfde Grimaldi, 
who in 1763 took the port folio of foreign affairs, znd to Charles fl. himfelf whom he 
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Sum of the produce of the mines of opanifh America in the year 1790 - 

Of which in gold there were not more than - ~ - - = 43020,C00 
Put which does not include the produce-ef the mines difcoveted in the Viceroyalty of St. Afii nar of etude 
if Buenos Ayres, of which 19 1790 there were thiuty of gold, and twenty feven uf filver, feven of co per 
vwo of tia; and feven of lead, but what refult had followed the working of them had not come to hand. 
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followed from Naples to Madrid. He greatly contributed towards obtaining for Galvez 
an important commiffion to Mexico, where he fhewed his domineering and enterpriz. 
ing fpirit, and where, intoxicated with power and overcome by the fatigue of an ex. 
tremely laborious miffion, he became a prey to a malady, which was accompanied and 
fucceeded by many aéts of infanity. On his return he was.rewarded for bis pains, and 
revenged for the inculpations on, every head which had preceded him in Europe, by an 
appointment to the office of Minifter for India; that is to fay by an appointment, which 
gave him’a more extenfive and unlimited authority than his poffeffed by any individual, 
not himfelf a fovereign, upon the furface of the globe. In this fituation he retained 
towards Mr. d’Offun the exterior of gratitude, towards the French nation at leaft the 
language of attachment*. Yet of this nation he entertaiaed a jealoufy and antipathy 
which he demonftrated on more than one occafion. His defpotic. nature was liable to 
irritation at the flighteft contradiction. His adminiltration feemed to be the ark of the 
-eovenant with which -no one could touch with impunity. Whofcever fhould prefume 
to reveal or pry into its fprings became at the inftant a viper in his eyes. He could 
fearcely ever forgive Robinfon for publithing his work on America. He confkantly re- 
tarded the tranflation of it, under pretext that he could not have it appear without a: 
correction of certain errors with which it was replete, and whiclrin a fupplement to the 
‘work, admirable in fome refpects according to his own allowance, he himfelf would 
refute by a ftatement of fas Before he had completed this work, perhaps before he 
had ever ferioufly thought of it, he died. As for the philofophical biftory of Raynal, as 
often as it was mentioned to him, it put himin arage. 1 myfelf have heard-him break 
out into imprecations again{t certain Frenchmen, who had taken advantage of an al- 
lowance granted them for a temporary refidence on the coait of Cumana, tointroduce 
{ome copies of that infernal work. | | | 
Galvez difplayed the fame imperious and violent charaéter in every branch of. his 
valt adminiftration. That he was extremely diligent cannot be denied, nor that he had 
a refolute inclination to effect the reform of abufes, and oppreflive regulations. But 
among the moft enlightened Spaniards it is queftionable, whether during his adminiftra- 
tion he effeed moft good, or harm, for the Spanifh Indies. "What however is cers 
tain, he created in them, much againt{t his inclinations, a difpofition to independence, 
Too defirous of proving that an able minifter might render them produétive to the re- 
venue of the metropolis, to which for a long time they had been a burthen; by an en- 


creafe of taxes, and a bad choice of collectors, he provoked an infurreCtion in 1781, 


at SantaFi; and one fhortly after {till more ferious in Peru. The latter was not terminated 
but by having recourfe to bloody meafures, and the condemnation of the intrepid chief 
of the rioting band Tapacameros. And what inftant did he choofe for irritating and 
opprefling the Spanifh colonies? ‘The very moment in which, for motives of no greater 
weight, the colonies of Great Britain rebelled againft and deferted her mother country. 


* Galvez, aman of real talent, and who knew better than M. de Bourgoing the charaéter of theynation 


with which he had to deal, who from his minute attention to colonial affaira was competent to judgé of the 
remedies for the diforders which exifted in the colonies, previous to his adminiftration, and the per time 
for application of them; M. Galvez, who was as well a man of fenfe and keen difcrimination, anl had a near 
dequaintance with that nation whofe character ia more fhining than valuable, and truly, and not only proba- 
bly, better calculated for a flight acquaintance than a near mf{peion ; this M. Galvez had a well founded 
averfion towards the French. ‘This carp, which the French ambaflador threw when lean into the pond, willt 
intention when fatted.tp ferve up at table, although thankful to his benefactor, became foon not only a fat 
but an old fithy and chit &rench found bim continually too cunning to be taken by the nets they cat for him’ 
he was too little of a gluttop to feize the tempting baite with which they fought to hook him ; and top 





little fenfitive to be tickled out. of the water, _ F is 
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For the purpofe of cftablifhing and collecting the new taxes he had laid on the people, 
fixteen thoufand officers were employed, whofe falaries and: mifapplicatjons abforbed 
all their receipts. Notwithftanding this, he boafted with unblufhing front, that he had 
augmented the revenue of Spanifh America from five millions of piaftres to 18, the while 
towards the end of his adminiftration, government was obliged to fend remittances of 
money (/ifuados_) to the Philippines, to Porto Rico, to Santo Domingo, to Louifiana 
and fometimes even to the Havannah. “3 

On the other hand, it muft be granted, that he fuccefsfully laboured ‘at enlivening 
commerce and agriculture of the Spanifh Indies; that La Trinidad, Louifiana, the Phi- 
lippines, and particularly Mexico, owe to him the dawn of their profperity. I fhall trace 
a-rapid fketch of what he has effected for thefe colonics, or at leaft of the beneficial al. 
teraiions contenrporary with his admini(tration. | 


Cuap. VUl.—Meajiures adeptcd with regard to Leuifiana.~ Of the cefion of Santa Do- 
mings to France—Reccnt profperity of Trinidad —Treaty of Spain for the fupply of 


negroes. 


From the moment Louifiana was ceded by the French to Spain, the court of Madrid, 
which to fubjugate this colony had employed {uch vigorous meafures as could not fail 
to render its yoke odious, endeavoured to foften its fate by granting to the inhabitants 
fuch privileges as were calculated to infure their profperity. In 1768, it was enacted, 
that merchandize going from Spain to Louifiana, and the productions received from 
that colony, fhould be exempt from all duties of exportation ; and that the produce of 
the colony fhould pay a duty of but four per cent. upon entering Spain. But as thofe 
in the greate(t abundance, fuch as tobacco, indigo, cotton, and particularly furs, could 
not find a great fale in Spain, it was agreed that French veflcls might load with them at 
New Orleans, but that they fhould arrive there in ballaft. ‘This reftri€tion was fo fre- 
quently eluded, that the Spanifh government faw the neceflity of taking it off, convinced 
that the furs, fkins, &c. of Louifiana could but be exchanged for goods manufactured. 
in France. | | 

The regulation of 1778, 1n addition to the other privileges of Louifiana, exempted 
all furs from duty for the {pace of ten years. Afterwards in 1782, Penficola and Weft 
Florida being added to the Spanifh poffethons in the Gulph of Mexico, it was eftablifhed, 
that for ten years, reckoning from the conclufion of the peace, fhips fhould be per- 
mitted to fail fram French ports to Louifiana and Penficola. And bring back returns 
of all the productions of the two colonies, that the articles, as well exported as im. 
orted, fhould pay a duty of no more than fix per cent.; that im cafe of necefhity the in- 
abitants fhould be permitted to furnifh themlelves with provifions from the French 
Anierican iflands; and that the negroes, which they might procure from friendly colo- 
nies ia enter their ports duty free. The regulation exprefsly mentioned, that the 
foreigh, merchandize reccived at Louifiana fhould be for its own confumption only. 
This Regio was in courfe evaded; for confidering the numerous expeditions made to 
New Orleang in confequence of the regulation, many fpeculators would have been ruin- 
ed, had their cargoes had no other market than that of Lovifiana. 

This regulation of 178: foon made fome.addition to it nceffary ; the people of Loui- 
fiana were to form no commercial connextons but with France. Had the French been. 
able to furnifh them with all the articles they required, they would have deprived the 
contraband traders of any benefit from fraudulent commerce by way of Florida, and 
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the north of thie Miffifippi, and would have procured at an eafy rate the furs, beaver 
fkins, and other productions of Louifiana. But as the inhabitants of this colony con- 
firmed certain forcien merchandize not produced by France, fuch as Silefian linens, Eng. 
lifh chintzes, &c, m order to fecure the whole profit of this new arrangement to the 
French, it was neceflary to obtain from the French government an allowance for the free 
ip portation of thefe articles, which might afterwards have been fhipped from the ports 
of that kingdom immediately to Louifiana. The Spanifh minifter confided this nego. 
clation to M. Maxent, father-in-law to general Galvez, a man whom that minifter had 
reafon in priding himfelf at beng connected with, a man who in the American war dif- 
played great brilliancy of talent, who had paved the way for the profperity of Louifiana 
by the mildnefs and wifdom of his adminiftration, and who afterwards, promoted to 
the viceroyalty of Mexico, was by a premature death fnat¢hed from his country and a 
truly intereiling fantily.. The French government, fearful of injuring the revenues of 
the country, declined the propofals of Mr. Maxent; and the court of Madrid was ob- 
liged to extend to other ports, fuch as Oltend, Amfterdam, Genoa, &c. a privilege 
which at firft had been referved for thofe of France. 

This circuinflance however did not hinder the French from enjoying almott the whole 
of the commerece of Louifiana, up to the period of the rupturé between the two coun- 
tries. They even mantained two commifiaries in the colony for the purpofe of , fuperin- 
tending the intere!ts of their merchants. | 

The ftate of Louifiana is not materially changed from what it was at the time of its 
ceflion to Spain. Its capital at that time contained 5 or 6ooo inhabitants. In 1793 it 
did not contain more than 8000, exclufive of negroes, the number of whom through- 
out the colony amounted to about 25,000: that of the whole of the colonifts might be 
reckoned about 20,coo: the majority of which are French. If the perfons employed 
by government both civil and military be excepted, who are Spanifh, few others of that 
nations are to be met with. The Americans have formed cftablifhments at Natchez, 
where they have introduced Englith cultivation with fuccefs; and upon the right bank 
of the Milifipt are fome Germans, who next to the Americans are the beit farmers 
in the colony. , | 

The extent of culuvated land in Louifiana is yet very confined ; tobacco and indigo 
are the only articles which have yet attained any high degree of profperity. No never- 
thelels before the war with France it had a handfome portion of export trade, the 
amount may be computed at $,400,0co leones (3 50,0001. annually, But excepting a 
part which certain avaricious governors are faid to take in this trade, the reft is confined to 
foreiyn merchants, who only eftablifh themfelves at New Orleans for the purpofe of 
acquiring fortunes; and afterwards return to their native country : woeful circumftance, 
which depriving this colony of capital without which nothing can be undertaken, de- 
prives it of the means of difplaying the advantages with which it has been favoured by 
nature. | | 

Thefe advantages arc fo numerous and brilliant, that, when known, one is induced 
to pardon our forefathers for having been Ied aftray by the deceptive illufions of the Mil- 
fifippi fcheme. Let the rapid fketch here adduced ferve for framing a judgment of thent. 

_Louifiana is fituated in one of the fine climates. It is watered through the whole, 
of its length by a river, which adds to the natural fertility of the foil, and which at its 
mouth prefents an immenfe outlet for all the produétions it nourifhes ia its courfe. 

At the head of thefe is to be pleccd tebacco, which is greatly fuperior to that of 
Maryland or Virginia, Of this article 2,009,000lbs. are annually exported on account 
of the King cf Spain; which, atsd. per Ib. ‘amount to 61,2507. a 
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The indigo of Louifiana is equally good with that of St. Domingo, and confequently 
much fuperiorto that of Carolina. Before the war with France and Spaina great quan- 
tity was exported to France; the amount of its annual-produce was computed to be 
5a0,ccolbs. weight, which at 5s. 6d. per lb. gives for its value 137, 506/. : 

Skins, for a long {pace of time, formed a principal article of trade from Louifiana, _ 
From 1765 to 1778 it was computed that the nature of the annual exportation — 

amounted to 166,600; butthis commerce is diminifhed one half by the caufe before 
noticed ;, the merchants having no fooner enriched themfelves than they withdraw, car. 
rying away with them their capitals, which are abfolutely neceffary in the fur and fkin 
trade, The favages, with whom this trade is moft beneficially carried on, are the Mif- 
fouries, who bring the produce of their hunting to Saint Louis, a village the inhabitants 
of which confit principally of Frenchmen, who are well beloved in the adjacent diftria. 
If Lovifiana had more markets to fend her productions to, fhe might reap great bes 
nefit from the collection of pitch, and tar, of an excellent quality ; which may be ob- 
tained in large quantities, particularly between Mobile and New Orleans. ; 
. It produces as well an immenfe quantity of timber for /hip building. The value of its 
exports of mafts, fpars, planking, &c. is computed at 35,000/. annually, befidesa num-= 
ber of fmall veffels, and even of as high a burthen as 400 tons, which are builtin the 
Miffifippi, and which are equally ftrong and cheap. Its cedar is of the fineft quality ; 
green, white, and red oak are very abundant, and remarkable for the fize, height, and 
toughnefs of the wood; their cyprefles make excellent mafts, and to the Welt Indies 
they fhip prodigious quantities of fhingles, {taves, and boards. ‘They fhip annually for 
the Havannah 100,coo cafes of fugar ; and employ near 500 faw mills, of two faws each, 
which work by the rife and fall of tide. 

Immenfe flocks, and herds, furnifh them with a fuperfluity of meat, and alread 
form aconfiderable branch of trade, in the exportation of Aides and tallow. Finally 
they could export, if they had a market, a number of hor/es, vegetable wax, wool, hemp, 
-and even filk. I fhall fay nothing of rice, peas, maize, &c. of which but fmall quan- 

tities are exported, which however if added to the naval ftores may collectively be va~ 
lued at 17,00¢/. fterling. : 

The French trade before the ceflion of Louifiana to. France, employed fix veffels, 
laden with indigo, ikins, and dollars for-the metropolis, more than fixty {mall veffels 
between New Orleans, and San Domingo, and fome few to Martinico and Guadaloupe, 
laden with wood, rice, pulie, pitch, tar, tobacco, and particularly piaflers, and which 
carried back all defcriptions of European goods, and negroes. ar, 

It is at firft fight an inexplicable phenomenon, with all thefe advantages, that a colony. 
_ fo highly favoured by nature, and for which Spain while it was in her*power, by leffen. 

ing the dutics fo much beneath what her other ftates were taxed at, and by other privi- 
liges granted, fo greatiy aflifted, fhould have made fo little progrefs. It has now changed 
its mafter, and there remains to be feen if in other hands, and with more attention to 
the advantages to be derived, its race to the goal of profperity be not as flect as before 
it was tardy. Vhe Americans appear deftined to force Louifiana at length to fulfil the 
purpofe of nature. Already fettled upon the great river Miflifippi, and upon the Mef. 
fouriand the Onio, whofe tributary {treams increafe its fea of waters, they folicited with 
threatening impatience a si of paffage to the ocean, which the regulating fyftem of 
the Spanifh government refufed; and which early or late they muft have forced; when 

Spain in 1795 at length conceded it to them. | ik ee 
' “This meafure, which decided the fate of the weftern {tates of America, and feeured 


their fuccefs, mult naturally tend to augment amazingly the profperity of Louifiana. 
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New Orleans muft become the depét for the goods which they have to export, as well as 
for thofe which*theymay require, and confequently become a place of permanent attrac- 
tion to fpeculators; and the example of this fecundating activity cannot fail to enliyen 
the whole colony. The Englifh government was greatly pleafed-with the conceffion — 
made by Spain. ‘The Miffifippi, obferved their orators, comes from the North Weft, the 
‘Ohio which falls into it from the North Eaft. Both traverfe countries which are no 
where furpaffed in fertility, countries which produce abundance of wood fit for the 
conftruétion of mi!ls, and houfes fuch as oak, fir, elm, and walnut iree. This wood 
by defcending the rivers to their mouth will arrive cheap at the Englifhiflands. Thefe 
iflands moreover may receive by the fame channel as far as from Pittsburg in the fame. 
latitude as New York, wheat, and iron, with which they could not be fupplied from 
New york itfelf, or Philadelphia, but at a much higher rate. In one word, the open- 
ing of the Miffifippi infuring fufficient fhipments of grain for the confumption of 
her iflands will difpenfe England from the neceflity of provifioning them, and greatly 
extend at the fame time the diffufion of her manufaCtures. Should experience juttity 
the favourable conjectures of the Britifh miniftry, it may be faid, that the treaty by 
which the Prince of the Peace and Mr. Pinckney terminated a very knotty negociation in 
1795, after thirteen years dilcuffion, will have poflefled the fingularity in diplomatic 
annals, of having been directed again{t no one, and advantageous to all. | 

Had Louifiana continued fubjet to the Spanifh, in all human probability it would 
have reaped advantage trom the happy change in its relations, and might by its con- 
nections with France have been of more actual benefit than if it formed a part of its 
colonies; we'may at any rate be fatisfied with our having abided by the treaty of Baile, 
and being content with the ceflion of the Spanifh part of St. Domingo. _ 

Spain, on her fide, in yielding it, made no painful facrifice: to her it was rather 
burthenfome than beneficial. Jt is well known that within the century preceding 1784, 
it had been a net expence to her of 17 millions of piafters; and that latterly it coft her 
200,000 hard dollars annually. In afluming this f{um, which] have efpecial reafons for 
‘deeming correct, it does not appear that I exceed the idea which enlightened people had 
entertained of its amount, fince M. Moreau de St. Mery in his valuable work on this. 
ifland, rates it at 1,700,000 livres, or upwards of 300,000 dollars, Notwithitanding 
the Spanifh part of the ifland was double the extent of ours, its population at the period 
adverted.to did not amount to more than 100,000 fouls, of which fearcely 3000 negroes 
followed agriculture ; nor did the inhabitants even ten years later, according to St. Mery, 
furpals 100,000 of free men, and 15,000 flaves. It poffeffed fcarcely any other’ culti- 
vated lands than fuch as were tilled by our run-a-way negroes. ‘Chis colony may on the’ 
eftablifhment of power in the Welt India iflands become in our hands of more value. 
than the whole of our Antilles. None of the valuable productions of America are 
foreign to its foil. It is capable of yeilding as much tobacco and fugar as Cuba; as 
much of coffee and cotton as our former part of St. Domingo was accultomed to do; 
better cocoa even than that of the Caraccas; but all its produétions, although for the 
moft part indigenous, are {mall in quantity at prefent in this colony, after having been 
formerly fo plentiful, that in cocoa alone St. Domingo furnifhed a fufficiency for the 
entire confumption of Spain. -There are two diftricts on this part of the ifland well 
adapted to the rearing of fheep, many fuitable to horned cattle, its territory is well 
watered in every refpect, and of an uneven furface. ‘To conclude, four of its ports, 
San Dominga, Samana, Port de Plata, and Monto Chrifte, axe well adapted for the re- . 
ception and expertation of its produce, aS teres | | 
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From the foregoing {ketch it will be at once concluded that this new colony acquired 
‘by the treaty-of Baile is fingularly favoured by nature, but at the fame téme all remains 
‘to be done; and confequently, the advantages which the French may‘reap from it, can 
‘be looked for only at a very diftant period. | — 
This at the fame time is all that can be granted to thofe who blame the policy of our 
making this new acquifition, and among their number it cannot be difputed that there 
are fame who like M. Moreau de St. Mery reafon with much plaufibility and from in- 
-controvertable facts. With them we are difpofed to aprce that the French part of St. Do- 
mingo will gain by its incorporation with the Spanifh part, neither any confiderable 
means of defence, vor perhaps a greater fecurity for its navigation in time of war; but 
at the fame time, we cannot fhare their apprehénfions of feeing the means of fubfif- 
tence diminith in coufequence on the ancient French colony. From the evidence of a 
century paft, of what in this refpect has taken place between the French colonifts and 
the Spaniards, it is evident, .that the fupply of cattle afforded by the Spanifh part of the 
Hland to the other mult neceffarily be precarious as long as it is dependant upon foreign 
governors and adminiftrators, with whom the rulers of the French could make no 
other than provincial and imperfect ftipulations, for the obfervance of which no gua. 
rantee was afforded : whereas in the prefent {tate it will be poflible to make permanent, 
and {trict regulations, which will fecure our ancient colony again this inconvenience. | 
In vain do they who are of opinion that the acceptance of this colony is impolitic, 
aflume, in oppofition, that Africa muit be depopulated to fupply it with the million of 
negroes neceflary to open the foil, a difficulty of no lefs magnitude would remain to be 
overcome in finding capital, for fuch an immenfe undertaking; particularly after the 
horrible commotion which has occurred, and which will leave fo much to regenerate 
in the former French colony. To them may be anfwered, that the French government 
lie under no obligation to effe& the amelioration of the whole colony at once; and that 
in fact the means to be employed are not of the defcription that they appear to indicate ; 
fince from the folemn abjuration of the flave trade which has been made in France, it 
As deprived of the means of confecrating the Spanith part of St. Domingo, to that 
Ipecics.of cultivation, which, apparently, cannot be undertaken without the afliftance of 
negroes; that there are other modes of rendering productive a country, which by their 
own allowance prefents fo many refources, and that in the intcrval of the government 
becoming occupied with its improvement on a more extenfive {cale, nothing oppofes 
its beginning to populate and clear it, by inviting to it the numerous French familics 
who have been ruined by the revolution, and the numerous wanderers from every 
country to whom all places are alike, when their diftrefs may find alleviation, or their 
fituation in life be varied for the better. Thefe new colonilts, attracted by the beauty 
of the climate, by the advantages which its corporation with the French repubiic holis 
out to them, and by the cheapnefs with which they will be enabled to purchafe un- 
cleared lands, would thus pave the way for the profperity of the country, fcarcely yet 
inhabited, without its becoming neceflary to depopulate Africa, or empty the national 
exchequer. | | 


‘ ~ - 


This momentous queftion of the policy of the acquifition of the former Spanifh part 
of S!. Domingo, has been treated by both fides with that exaggeration which disfigures 
every thing by its attempt at embellifhment, and predi¢ts confequences which never 
happen. .Onone hand it tsafirmed, that this acquifition will ruin the French colony ; 
that the Spanith inhabitants will leave their quarters ; the meadows whereon they 
graze the cattle, without which the I aa fubfilt, will be either abandoned or 
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appropriated to cultivation, and the colony will perifh for want in the midft of its plan-. 
tations of fugay and coffee. Again, how can the forces of one he power protect fo 
vait an extent of coafl? What arobbery mutt if not occafion the forces of the metro- 
polis, which fo much requires her power at home! ‘What an unwife appropriation of 
that treafure which fhe herfelf is in fuch need of! . | 

On the other hand, thofe who are fond of embellifhing the future, reckon upon St. 
Domingo attaining in ten years fuch a degree of profperity as is wholly unexampled ; 
encreafing the imports of I’rance by 150 millions of livres, and affording a fupply for 
the neceflities of all the world. Patriots fo ea‘ily alarmed, difmifs your fombre fancics ;. 
vifionarics of optimifm, wake from your fairy dreams! Neither of your prognottics 
bear femblance of a likely feature. You have feen the deftined pairs, whofe amiable 
qualities, whofe apparent fuitablenefs for each other, whofe mutua! love excite fuch 
tender intereft: their wedding day arrives, how ferious the ftate, how decifive of their 
future deftiny! You exclaim, ‘ on this inftant depends their happine/s or their hee 
‘The fentence is erroneous: they are deceived as well as thofe who tell them fo. They 
are about to pafs together thirty years of their lives without effecting either the one or 
the other. Thus will it. be with St. Domingo, and with a crowd of fimilar other | 
cafes from which great wonders are expected, or great difafters apprehended. | 

I now pafs on to other colonies which are indebted to the minifter Galvez for at leaft 
the dawn of their regeneration. 7 

Trinidad had for a long time been one of the moft unprofitable of the Spanifh co- 
lonies. Its fituation atthe entrance of the Gulph of Mexico, near the coaft of Terra. 
Firma, the falubrity of its climate, the fertility of its foil, fearce opened by the hufband- 
man, and the excellence of fome of its harbours, on the contrary, ought to make ita | 
valuable poffeffion. Galvez, in order to give new life to this palfied member of the 
Spanifh monarchy, added in 1776 the ifland of ‘Trinidad to the department of the 
company of Caracas. In 1778 it was included in the new regulation. ‘Che next year — 
M. d’Avalos, intendant of the province of Caracas, confulted and encouraged by the 
minifter, took upon himfelf to people and fertilize Trinidad. A Frenchman, not lefs 
active than himfelf, feconded his intentions: this was M, de Saint Laurent, (fice 
known by the name of Ronme) who after living feveral years on an iland of Granada,. 
where he has acquired gencral eftecm, went to fettle at Trinidad. Ile was previoufly 
acquainted with all the refources of the ifland, had connections-~with moft of the Ca- 
vibbee ilands, and poflefled, in a fuperior degree, the talent of infpiring confidence 
and benevolence by lis cafy manners, and his honeft bluntnefs. MM. d*’ Avalos deputed: 
him to procure fettlers for the ifland of Trinidad. For effeGling this purpefe he pro- 
pofed a regulation, which M. d’avalos publifhed the beginning of 1780, without wait- 
. ing for the confent of the court, and it produced a {peedy effect. In the month of June 
1782, there were a hundred and feventy icur tamiltes of new colonitts, who had brought 
with them a thoufand and eighty-five flaves, and had begun nearly two hundred plan- 
tations of fugar, coffee, and cocoa. However the greatef{ part of the emigrants, upon 
whom M, d’Avalos reckoned, waited until the court of Spain fhould make a formal 
avowal-of the promifed privileges; and M. de St. Laurent came in 1783 to !urope to 
folicit it, He was not fatisfied with his reception by the jealous miniites, who witned 
every thing fhould proceed from himfelf, and could ill brook thet ony ting benettcal. 
should take effect at the inftigation of another. To jultify the promifes ie had made. 
to the emigrants, he demanded privileges which were found incompatinle with the Inays 
of the Indies; and the council, the depofitory of thefe laws, appoted the ancient me. 
flexibility of its principles. He conceived himfelf to poflels a right vo the achnowledyes. 
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ments of Spain, and demanded them with that bluntnefs which {corns to afk for jul- 
tice in thofe accents employed in the folicitations for favours.- In fhort the fate of Tri- 
nidad was decided without his occurrence*®, =e ove ing 4 
_ > Inthe month of November 1783, a royal mandate appeared which weakly feconded 
the advances of the colony to profperity. .It granted to the new colenifts, a part only 
of the privileges which St. Laurent had judged neceflary ; it allowed them a free trade 
with the French in Europe as well as in the Caribbees, but ftipulated that the commerce 
fhould be carried on in Spanifh veflels, 7 _ 
The importation of negroes, which the colony wanted, was permitted but with re. 
firictions, ftipulating fimply that this ifland fhould ferve as a depofitory for all thofe 
which foreign nations fhould bring thither. Spain could not do without thefe to fur- 
nifh her colonics. At the expiration of the famous a/rento, which the Enghith obtained 
cat the peace of Utretcht, this charge was transferred to a company which had made 
Porto Rico the depofitory of all the negroes it bought. The contraét of the company 
expiring in 1780, Spain determined on importing her own flaves. With this view 
government had acquired from Portugal, by the treaty of peace in 1778, two fmail 
iflands near the coaft of Africa, called Annobon and Fernando del Po. But, befides 
their being badly fituated for the purpofe, Spain is in want of funds which are efpe- 
cially neceflary for the negro trade; {he has neither veflels properly built for the pur- 
pofe, nor the merchandize fuitable to barter for negroes, nor failors accultomed to 
the traffic, nor furgeons who underftand how they fhould be treated; and until fhe 
thus becomes upon an equality with the nations ufed to. this commerce, fhe will be 
obliged to have recourfe to their affiftance. It is however only by degrees that fhe will 
be perfuaded of this truth. Thus, at firft fhe had recourfe to certain foreigners, who 
within a ftated time engaged to furnifh her with a limited number of negroes. Thefe 
partial meafures turning out infufficient at the beginning of 17389, fhe adapted the plan 
of allowing foreigners as well as Spaniards the liberty of importing negroes into the 
colonies of St. Domingo, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Caraccas. In the month of 
February 1791 fhe extended this permiffion to two years longer, and included Santa Fi 
in the allowance. Towards the clofe of the fame year appeared a proclamation fuffer- 
ing natives as well as foreigners for fix years to go to purchafe negroes wherever they 
were to be met with, and difembark them in the colonies previoufly mentioned, as well as 
at Buenos Ayres; with this reftri€tion only on foreigners, that their veffels on their arrival 
on the Spanifh coafts fhould contain no other lading, not even excepting agricultural 
tools, the introduction of which was exclufively referved to Spaniards. For all the 
edidts iffued by the Spanith government in modern times are continually fhackled with 
reftri€tions and exceptions. On this occafion this was particularly experienced by the - 
French. They were entirely excluded from the privilege which the proclamation 
granted to other foreigners; the motive was clear enough. “Even the moft pious 
courts do not oppofe the moft revolting of all traffics, which is legitimatized in their 
eyes by the profperity and profit it brings to their country; but by the importation of 
French principles they conceived there was nothing to be acquired, and confequently 
placed every obftacle in its way. : 
In the mean time we felt offended at the exception. Our traders folicited the revoca- 
tion.of an exclufion which was injurious to them, and in the month of May 1792 I ob- 


* This eflimable man found himfelf, asthe reward of his talents and labours, abandoned to all the an- 
x'e ies caufed by a derangement of property, when Marthal de Caftries, who, had found an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with his merit, recompenfed him for the injultice and caprice of fortune, by nomi+ 
nating him-commiflary at Tobago. | ‘ 
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tained their with. It was-at this inftant that Spain, acknowledging my character, feemied 
to be reconciled for a time with the revolution, The French adminittration, 
however, at that period did not think it prudent to avail itfelf of the grant. It was of 
‘opinion, that for a trifling pecuniary gain its own iflands would be deprived of their re. 
gular fupply from the proprietors of flave fhips, finding it more advantageous to carry 
their negroes to the Spanifh colonies. It was wrong in its computation, for flaves are 
‘more dear in the French than in the Spanifh fettlements, and confequently would fecura 
the former a preference. The Englifh were likely to be moft benefited by the edict ; 
their import of negroes amounted to from 40 to 45,000, and was confequently greater 
than their demand; while the whole importation of the French did not exceed 25,000. 
Moreover, the war which fhortly after took place ‘between France and Spain made a 
nullity of the allowance conceded to the former, and the philofophy of our legiflators 
fhortly after annihilated’the traffic in negroes. ‘The government of Spain has, not imi- 
tated the generous example. Here, however, it is juft that I fhould obferve, that if this 
‘horrible practice were tolerable in any part of the globe, it would be under the Spanifh 
dominion ; and it is worthy of remark, that the nation which is charged with having ufed 
more cruelty than any other in the new world, is that which, with the Portugueze, main- 
tains towards its negroes the moft mild and benevolent deportment; as if ftudious, by 
its prefent humane difpofition, to expiate, or at leaft make amends for the cruelties of 
their forefathers. But let us return to Trinidad. | a 
The court of Madrid at length fojlowed a plan with refpeé to this ifland, bold in itfelf, 
but with which fhe has reafon to be fatisfied. She granted to it a licence, fuch as perhaps 
cannot be exampled on the furface of the globe. Before the American war it was almoft 
a defert, in a perfect {tate of nature. Spain threw open its ports to foreigners of every 
nation. She invited them to eftablifh themfelves there with their capitals and negroes, 
exempted from duties every thing exported by Spaniards, as well from the colony as from 
the oppofite coaft of Terra Firma, and laid but a very moderate duty on whatever was ex- 
ported by foreigners to alien ports. She did more: fhe entrufted the government’ of 
‘Trinidad to a perfon as well informed as he was beneficent, Don Joachim Chacon *. 
Hence has arifen a profperity as brilliant as rapid. The foil of Trinidad is calculated 
to produce every fpecies of colonial produétion. Cocoa, indigo, cotton, and coffee have 
been fucceffively tried; but it has been found impoffible to prefetve them from the 
creeping and winged mfccts with which the colony abounds, and plantations of thefe 
deferiptions have been abandoned. But the cultivation of fugar is already in the moft 
flourifhing ftate. Lefs than fifteen years ago there were {carcely twenty fugar planta- 
tions, there are now more than three hundred and fixty. From different iflands in the 
‘Weft Indies, particularly from the French, the difcontented have fled to Trinidad, tak- 
ing with them all their negroes. It will be no exaggeration to compute its colonifts at 
fixty thoufand at this moment; of which but few are Spaniards, many Americans, and 
many French, as well emigrants as patriots. ‘There, under one of the fineft climates in 
the univerfe, on a virgin foil, which ufurioufly repays their labours, they forget their 


* Events, however, have proved, or at Icaft have left room for believing, that his courage was not equal 
to hiy intelligence. It was he-who prefided at the defence of Trinidad when the Englith, with fo little 
difficulty, made themfelves the matters of it in17¢8. Shortly after, their governor of St. Vinecat went 
tu fee the adiual fate of thenew conqueft, and fatiefied himfelf of its importance, not ony with refpect ‘to 
its intrinfic value, but more particularly from its geographical pofition. The report which he made on hig 
return to London to the Britith miniltry fixed its attention fo ftrongly, that it was eafy to perceive, even 
at that inflant,' the fixed aequifition of this valuable colony would be made one of the articles fine qua non 
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former feuds, and live in peace, proteed by a wife government, which alike dif penfes 
to every one both happinefs and protection. The hew-comers received advances of 
agricultural implements, and even capital, the value of which was rigoroufly reclaimed 
at the expiration of three years. Ifthey bring capitals, they buy fuch plantations already 
begun as are on fale; or grants of lands not then fold are made them from the crown, 
the price of which is paid after their being brought into a flate of production. The 
rights to which the coloniits owed their profperity were, in 1 799, prolonged for eighteen 
years ; in lefs time than that will Trinidad become as flourifhing as any other colony of 


the new world *. . 


Cuap. 1X.—H hat the Spaniffi government has done for the Philippines and Mexico.— 
Working of the mines. 


LOUISIANA and Trinidad are not the only colonies, the regeneration of which has 
been undertaken by modern Spain; yet is there one at the extremity of Afia which 
feems to accufe the metropolis of taking too little intereft in feconding the bounties of 
nature. I fpeak of the Archipelago of the Philippine iflands, which, if the Marianas be 
included, comprize a poflethon more extenfive than France, Spain, and Italy joined to- 
gether. Not only does every requifite of life abound in them, they at the fame time 
produce abundance of fhip timber, woods proper for dyeing, feveral iron mines, and 
rivers navigable along way up the country. Cotton, tobacco, indigo, and fugar thrive 
in that foil; fome gold is alfo found among the fand of certain rivers. The vegetable 
kingdom is rich beyond meafure. Sonnerat brought away from there in 1781 near fix 
thoufand plants before unknown in Europe. The number of fubjects who acknowledge 
the Spanifh dominion is upwards of a million, without including the wild natives who 
livein the woods, and of which the enumeration would be almolt impoffible. 

Convinced of the impoffibility of eftablifhing a regular and well fupported commerce 
‘between them and the mother country, the Kings of Spain have confined their efforts 
to beftowing on them a communication, by the port of Acapulco, with the weltern coaft 
of Mexico. The famous:Nao (Galleon) which every year makes the voyage from Ma- 
nilla to Acapulco, acrofs the South-Sea, is generally known. It was, for the moft part, 
by this route that Spain communicated with the Philippines; a communication without 
profit for her European fubjeCts, and of which the principal advantage was reaped by 
the Chinefe, the Armenians, and other nations who frequent the eaftern ocean. Even 
the revenue derived no advantage from it ; for the moderate produce of the duties was 
not fufficient to defray the expences incurred in their colle€tion. The civilized inha- 
bitants of the Philippines, without cultivation or induftry,. had no other refource than 
in the commiffions to which their fituation was favourable. Like Spain in Europe, the 


* Such was the fituation of Trinidad when the Englith took poffeffion of it 5 now that is ceded to them 
by the treaty of Amiens, they will not fail to make their harvelt- of all the advantages which it holds forth. 
The principal one for them will be the poffeffion of a colony abutting upon the Spanith coaft of Terra Firma, 
and the being enabled to fupply it abundantly with the produce o their manufactorics 3 poffibly they may 
not neglect it in other points of view. Trinidad, to which nature has been prodigal of all defcriptions of 
wealth, contains much treafure worthy of the attention of the naturalift. -It waa witha view tothe difcovery 
thereof that our government, with the confent of the court of Madrid, and provided with a proteétion from 
Great Britain, difpatched the frigate La Belle Angelique in 1795, under the command of Captain Baudin, 
for Trinidad, with fome of our learned men, {killed in natural hiftory and botany. This objet, of which 
circumftances have permitted no more than the outlines to be fketched, will no doubt he completed by the 
Britith government, and leave fcience nothing to regret from the change of mafters which this colony has 
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ifland of Luconta, or Manilla, which is the principal of the Philippines, was only a chan- 
nel through which the piaftres of Mexico pafled to the Indian nations ; fo that, notwith- 
ftanding the enormous fums of money which commerce has carried to thefe iflands fince, 
the time of their conqueft, there remains in them but a very moderate quantity. — 

Their defence was as much neglected as their interior profperity. It may be recol- 
le€ted with what cafe they were taken in the war before the laft by the fame General 
Draper who commanded at Minurca under General Murray, when that ifland was {ur- 
rendered to the Duke de Crillon.’ Spain has profited by the leffon. The prefent mo- 
narch has ordered the port of Cavite, at the bottom of which Manilla is fituated, the 
capital of the ifland of Luconia, and the refidence of the governor, to be fortified; and 
in the American war this important place was in a fituation to brave the renewed attack 
of the fame encmies. | 

In the mean time, the minifter of the Indies endeavoured to excite the induftry 
of the inhabitants, who, notwithftanding their fupinenefs, from which the appear- 
ance of gain is alone calculated to awaken them, have the greateft aptitude to ma- 
nufactures, agriculture, navigation, and the building of fhips. Already had cotton 
manufactories been eftablifhed at Manilla, and fucceeded. Already had it been fre- 
quently in contemplation within the century to enliven the colony by means of a com- 
pany. 

In 1733, the minifter Patinpo propofed the eftablifhment of a company, which was to 
have a duration of twenty years, and to which privileges were to be granted which ap- 
peared incompatible with the laws of the Spanifh Indies. It was not, however, from the 
inflexible council of the Indies that the oppofition proceeded. ‘The court of Madrid. 
was obliged to yield to the reprefentations of the maritime powers, who maintained that 
this eftablifhment was contrary to exifting treaties, which {lipulated that Spain fhould 
not trade to India by the Cape of Good Hope. | 

In 1767, Mufquiz, minifter of finance, in other refpetts by no means of an enter- 
prizing {pirit, conceived a bolder project ftill, which was that of forming a company, 
compofed half of French and halt of Spanifh, to trade to the Philippines; a trade of 
which the French would have reaped the principal advantages, by amalgamating it with 
that of her Eaft India Company. The Duke de Choifeul, who was fond of the grand, 
who as well imagined that his aicendancy over the Marquis di Grimaldi would make 
every thing practicable, received the propofition with enthufiafm ; nothing, however, 
refulted from the plan. | : 

It was renewed in 1782, but in a different fhape, and at the inflance of three different 
perfons. The one was M. d‘Eflaing, who was defirous of repaying, by proofs of 
zeal towards Spain, the grandeefhip with which fhe had invefted him. Shortly after, 
the Prince of Naflau Siegen, who, in his voyage round the world, had acquired fome 
grand ideas, propofed to enliven the Philippines by attracting colonifts from Europe, 
by opening one of the ports of thefe iflands to the Chinefe, who require nothing better 
than an afylum in this quarter, and by eftablifhing a fufficient force to check a Mahom- 
medan nation of pirates, called Moors, which infeft the fhores of the Philippines, and 
which Spain was unable to deftroy, notwithftanding fhe confecrated annually 20 ,000 
piaflres towards carrying on a war againft them. He offered to prefide himfelf over the 
eftablifhment ; but his offer was coolly received, and it fell to the lot of M. Cabarras 
to fucceed, where fo many before him had failed. : 

Galvez, whofe uneafy jealoufy had infenfibly become accuftomed to the fight of a 
young Frenchman applying himfelf to the regeneration of his country, felt inclined to 
concert with him that of the Philippines. They took advantage of the tendency of the 
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Spaniards towards ufeful enterprizes, to caufe the project of a direét trade between Spain 
and the iflands to be‘adopted. _ ar ae ar ee ee 

- Circuimftances were propitious. After divers fluctuations, credit and confidence 
feemed to be confolidated, and the Spaniards began to accuftom themlelves to rifk ad- 
ventures. Monied men became lefs fearful, gave at length an employment to their 
capitals, which miftruft and cuftom had prevented them from putting to ufe. The 
company of the Caraccas was on the point of being diffolved, and its fhare-holders receiv-. 
ing back their inveftments, were anxious for an opportunity of replacing them to advan. 
tage. This was therefore the fitteft time for the eftablifhment of a new company, which, 
undertaken under the moft happy aufpices, might infpire confidence and a defire of gain. 
Lhe plan was difcuffed and approved of, in July 1784, in a junto. compofed of different 
members of adminiftration, and at which the minifter of the Indies prefided.. Jt was 
propofed to form a capital of eight millions of hard dollars, divided into 32,000 fhares, 
each of 250 dollars, and to employ this capital in trading from Spain to the Philippines. 
‘The advantages which Spain would have over the other European ftates, in carrying 
immediately from Mexico to thefe iflands the piaftres which other nations could not 
convey thither but by a prodigious circuit, were enumerated. It was attempted to.be 
proved that Spain, thus importing from their fource the merchandizes of India, fo much 
fought after in Burepe, would receive them upon better terms, might furnifh them to 
her colonies and European fubjects, and at the fame time find a market for them in. 
other nations. : | a * | 

The plan approved of by the junto received the fanction of the King, who as well as 

his family took an intereft in it, and means were immediately fought for to carry it 
into execution. In it was placed, as we have formerly obferved, 21,000,000 of rials, 
arifing from the excefs of the value of the fhares in the bank; and that the ardour which 
feemed to be awakened might not be abated by delay, directors and other perfons were 
immediately named for the new eftablifhment, and the patent of its inftitution was pre- 
pared and publifhed. | 

“It ftated, that the veffels deftined to this commerce fhould fail from Cadiz, double 
Cape Horn, put into the ports on the coaft of Peru, and thence take piaftres fufficient 
to make their purchafes, crofs the South Sea to the Philippines, and bring their returns 
immediately to Cadiz, taking their courfe by the Cape of Good Hope. | a 

This precipitate zeal, which feemed to be a contraft to the fuppofed flownefs of th 

Spaniards, and-which rather exhibits a mixture of French {pirit, was feconded by a cir- 
cumftance which happened very opportunely. The company of the Gremios, of which 
we have {everal times fpoken, this company, which {peculates in every quarter, which ob- 
tains any favour, any privilege, and any commiffion it requires from adminittration, but 
which of late is open to the charge of being more attentive to making the fortune of its 
agents, than to the fecurity of the funds with which itis entrufted ; the Gremios, | fay, 
had already fent fome fhips to the Philippines ; and notwith{tanding they had not fuc- 
ceeded, were preparing to make another experiment, when the plan of the new com- 
pany was under confideration. | | 


The Gremios were offered a part in the proje&, and had declined accepting the offer. 
They haftened the departure of the veffel which. was preparing for Manilla; but the 
elements, more favourable to the views of the minifter than their intentions, foon obliged . 
it to return to Cadiz, after having received confiderable damage. ‘I’o have repaired. 
and refitted it would have been expenfive, and mult have required time. Government 
offered to purchafe the veffel and cargo, and the propofal was. accepted. Thuswas the firit 
expedition undertaken by the Philippine company, at the very inflant of its ellablifhiment. 
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Like all new eftablifhments, this company {had fome enthufiaflic admirers, and 
fome bitter cenfors. Uhefe could not conceive how Spain, which had colonies much 
nearer to her, and which were deftitute of population and induftry, could think of 
improving firft her moft diftant poffeffions. It was a matter of furprife to them, that 
the management of trade which was to extend its branches to the moft diftant parts of 
Afia, fhould be entrufted to three directors, not one of which bad ever doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and who had no other knowledge of the aft Indies than what might 
be looked upon as doubtful and incomplete. They thought it certain that Spain could 
never advantageoufly enter into competition with nations who were experienced in the 
trafic, and poffeffed all the benefit of priority.. They looked upon this enterprife as 
no other than an additional outlet for thofe metals, of which Spain is but a depofitary 
for anin{tant. In India every ftation was already occupied ; every port, every compting- 
houfe, every market was poffefled by one or another power. Was then the Philippine 
Company to carry its fpeculations to China? In that cafe, at the very outfet the would 
have to contend with rivals tremendoufly formidable. And what, at any rate, could they 
draw from that country? Tea? It is hardly known in Spain; and other countries 
poffefs the means of importing it themfelves, as well as of preventing any fupply through 
her bottoms. Porcelain? This is a cumberfome article, and would find but little de- 
mand. Silks? Would the diftrefs the manufaCtories eftablifhed at home? Of thefe 
different conjectures the latter appeared to be the moft reafonable ; and, confequently, 
the patent had fearcely made its appearance before the filk-weavers of Catalonia made 
the moft earneft reprefentations to government, and preffingly petitioned. againft the 
meafure, | 

Nothing can be deduced from the bad fuccefs of the firft expedition. It was the 
confequence of a circumftance which will not again occur. Galvez, conftant in his 
plan of directing arbitrarily whatever belonged in any fhape to the duties of his adminiftra- 
tion, in the interval of the arrival of the commiffaries of the company at the Philippine 
Hlands, gave the management to the governor. A ftranger to commerce, the only ar- 
ticles which ftruck him as proper to take from China were tea, muflin, and other mer- 
chandize rejected by other nations; fo that as a confequent refult of this ignorance, the 
firft cargo remained at Cadiz not entirely fold even in 1792. . _ 

The fucceeding expeditions were more fortunate. Of three veffels which failed toge. 
ther, one, it is true, met with damage, which it repaired at the Ifle of France ; the two 
others however happily returned to Cadiz at the end of 1787, where their cargoes were 
bought up with avidity, and fome articles of them fold at 50 per cent. above the value 
at which they were rated upon their firft arriyal. Malevolence would not take this moe- 
mentary fuccefs for a prognoftic of its future welfare ;. it attributed it'to the novelty of 
the matter, and the fmall quantity of merchandize brought by the company.; and main- 
tained, not without fome probability on its fide, that if a tafte for thele articles became 
eftablithed in Spain, they would be furnifhed at a cheaper rate by fmugglers. 


cd a 


It furprifes and excites one’s indignation when ow and envy, finding fhelter in — 
the breatts of little minded men who accidentally fill eminent and commanding ftations, 
facrifice the public good to the gratification of their invidious appetite. Larena, ma- 
licioufly difpofed towards the founder of the Philippine Company, entertaincd a fimilar 
averfion for the eftablithment itfelf; and contraband trade, in confequence, met with _ 
an abettor in’ the perfon who fhould have been its moft inimical opponent. He allowed . 
all merchants to import muflins on the fame terms as the Company. | He impofed a 
duty ‘of 23 per cent. on worked or printed India goods which were brought from Cane | 
ton, This was giving thefe goods, which are vaftly inferior to the manufactures ee ; 
ie eS eS : om. 
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from the Coromandel coaft by. the other nations of Europe, a rivalfhip which could not 
fail to be highly detrimental. It is true, the importation of goods of a fimilar defcrip- 
tion from any European port was ftri€tly prohibited in Spain, but at the fame time it is 
well known, that there is no merchandize whatfoever but may be introduced into the 
country for a premium of 12 per cent. Such Spaniards therefore as might prefer In- 
dian muflins would have an advantage of 11 per cent. in purchafing thofe which might 
be fmuggled. | | 

What chance of fuccefs with fuch oppofition to ms meafures could there remain with 
the Company? Notwithftanding this, it {till maintained its ground. In 1792 its ca- 
pital was yet entire, and its fhares, after having fallen to a difcount of so per cent., 
had again rifen to par. The directors had produced their ftatement of balance, and 
fatisfied the proprictors that, allowing the {tock to be fold at a lofs, and computing for 
feveral cafua!tics, there yet would be a profit left. 

In 1795 the Company had made a profit of 22,000,000 of rials, £250,000 fterling ; 
‘and the three dividends which it has hitherto made in 1793, in 1795, and 1796, have 
been at § per cent. each. Government, in order to compeniate for non- arrivals, latterly 
granted it permiflion to introduce into Spain from European markets the value of 
g,c00,000 of plain India muflins. It has hitherto employed in the trade fixteen veflels of 
from five hundred and thirty to aght hundred and eighty tons ; fourteen of which have 
returned to Cadiz, and three are at fea. Befides thefe the merchants, on account of 
the Company, have made feventeen expeditions, as well to the Caraccas, and Murucay- 
bo, as to Lima, all of which have arrived fafe; and in 1796 they had a very profitable 
year from the re-fale of the returns of American merchandize and cocoa. 

This apparent good fortune does not however prevent many impartial judges from 
auguring ill of the eftablifhment; and without participating in the animofity of the 
enemies of its founder, may it not even now, as it was in 1784, be regarded as more 
hurtful than beneficial, more brilliant than folid? It will doubtlefs be obliged to aban- 
don the importation of tea, difficult to be difpofed of in the North, and more than ever 
fo in England; it has no market in the middle of Europe, and can only find one in 
Spain by becoming a fublti:ute for chocolate, and thus injuring feveral colonies whofe 
profperity is of more confequence to Spain than that of the new company. Would not 
the fales of its filk be injurious to the. national manufactures of that article, which are at 
prefent in a flourifhing flate, but which require afliltance rather than difcouragement ? 
sind as to its muflins, would it not be more advantageous to Spain to manufacture the 
raw cotton which fhe extracts from her colonies, and thus employ her idle hands at 
home; than to tax herfelf by contributing to the nourifhment of diftant indultry, in 
order to fatisfy the expenfive caprice of her European fubjects ? 

Spaniards, allies, open at length your eyes to your truc interefts. The ftructure of 
your profperity is at leat begun. The ground is cleared from the rubbifh with which 
it had been covered by two ages of ignorance and bad calculation: the plan is fketched 
out; be careful of the foundation ; there will afterwards be time enough to attend to 
the embellifhment of the front. | os | 

What government has effected for fome time back for the benefit of Mexico, is at 
leaft traced after a better plan, and undifputed fuccefs has crowned its efforts. Galvez 
entertained a particular predilection in favour of this vaft and rich colony, the theatre of 
his aétivity, his talents, and fome of his extravagances.. To him, in great meafure, is 
owing its flourifhing ftate, which not only has tended to benefit the metropolis in 
return, but has extended its influence to foreign nations alfo; fince the Mexicans, in- 
creafing in wealth and population, have become proportionably anxious for the enjoy- 
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ments of the comforts and luxuries of the whole world, and thus furnifha daily aug- 
menting market for the produdtions of European induftry, 

Galvez patronized the culture of wheat in this province; and for twenty years paft 
its growth has been equal to its confumption ; and may in time become adequate to the 
demand of the whole of Spanifh America. aaa 

Tobacco, which he introduced into two diftri€ts adjoining the capital, has become ina 
few years the principal fource of the revenue which the metropolis draws from its co- 
jonies, | | 

The miners of Mexico efpecially are highly indebted to Galvez; and, as a pledge of 
eratitude, have fettled on-+him a confiderable annuity, reverfible to his defcendants. For 
fome time the mercury of the mines of Guancavelica, at firlt fo abundant, were no longer 
fufficiently produtive for working the mines of Mexico. ‘That of Almadin, the laft 
village of La Mancha, on the confines of the kingdom of Cordova, had almoft fingly fup- 
plied them. Galvez, by improving its works, procured a much larger quantity from 
them. Before his miniftry it yielded no more than feven or eight thoufand hundred 
weight annually; he doubled its produce, and made an arrangement with the miners 
by which the hundred weight, which formerly ufed to pay 80 piaftres, was afforded 
them at forty-one. The confequence was a notable augmentation in the produce of 
their mines. In 1782 they already yielded 27,000,000 of piaftres, and would have af- 
forded 30,000,000, if there had been fufhcient mercury, but at this period a defcét 
in the conftruction of the galleries of the mines of Almadin had occafioned an almoift 
total inundation, and fufpending the working of it, the Spanifh government in 1784 
concluded a treaty with the Emperor of Germany for fix years, by which Spain was to 
be furnifhed with 60c9 cwt. annually, from the mines of Idria in Auftrian Iftria, at 52 
piaftres per cwt. | | 

The miners have thus obtained the means of continuing their work, which has of late 
years been more productive than ever, happening very opportunely for affifting Spain to 
bear the expences of her war with France. 

It is not eafy to determine with exactitude the quantity of gold and filver which is 
annually collected from the whole of the mines of Spanifh America*. Thefe metals are 
coined at Lima, Santa Fi, Carthagena, and particularly at Mexico; but fome is exported 
in bars either legally or by contraband. It would feem however that the quantity might 
be calculated from a knowledge of the amount of the duties which are paid upon the 
whole of the American mines. But thefe duties have materially varied fince the con- 
queft of the country, and are not alike in every part of Spanifh America. 7 

At firft, afifth part was exacted from all the mines, except a few which were taxed 
as low as a tenth, and fome even a twentieth part. : 

In 1552, Charles V. caufed an additional duty to be added of 14 per cent., as a pay- 
nent for the cafting and effaying, a duty known in Peru by the name of Cobos. | 

Ata later period the fifth part levied formerly, and which the greater part of Europe 
Rill imagines to be in force, was reduced to a tenth for Mexico and Peru; and for the 
viceroyalty of Santa Fi to atwentieth of the gold, the only metal which it has produced 
for a long time back, the duty of cobos {till continued in each of thefe viceroyalties. 

In 1777 an alteration in the duties took place as far as regarded gold, which through- 
out all America was taxed at no more than 3 per cent. _ 

. And, laftly, filver mines being found in 1790 at Santa Fi, they were aflimilated with 
thofe of Peru and Mexico. | | 


* Compare this with the laft note of Chapter VI, 
<2 The 
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The fum of duty paid therefore on filver is 11} fe: cent, an] on gold 3 per cent. 
only. From thefe duties, by knowing the amount of the King’s duties, one might be 
enabled to afcertain what is the amount of the productions of the mines to a nicety, but 
with the returns which are brought to Europe on account of the King, other duties paid 
in Ameriéa are confounded; fuch as the cuftoms, the profit on the 're-fale of certain 
objects, fuch ag mercury, paper, &c. Hence it is clear, that the real annual produce 
can only be identified by thofe initiated into the arcana of finance. : 

In order, however, to forma near conjecture, the following data may be added to 
thofe which we have previoufly given. 2 or 

It is afcertained that, on an average of late years, Mexico ‘alone has yielded from 25 
— to. 25 millions of piaftres; that, at Vera Cruz, one fourth part more of metals is em- 
barked than at all the other ports together, including Lima, at which port one half of 
the metals are thipped, produced elfewhere than in Mexico. Taking therefore the 
product of the mines of this latter viceroyalty to be no more than 20 millions, the reft 
_ of America will furnifh fifteen, of which feven anda half will be the portion afforded 

by Peru. ; 

ero this calculation it follows, that of late years the mines of Spanifh America will 
have yielded annually 35,000,000 of dollars; an amount, the enormity of which would 

almoft make me doubt of the exa¢titude of the data, notwithftanding the fource from 
which my information is derived. If however, as appears to be the cafe, the produce 
of the mines continue annually increafing, fhould we not have room to be alarmed at 
the mafs of circulation which it muft occafion in Europe, if there were not a trade to 
Afia and China to abforb the fuperfluity ? 

This progreflive increafe is without doubt profitable to the individuals to whom the 
mines belong, whofe revenue increafes with the produce. But is it equally beneficial 
to Spain confidered as a nation ? | 

This weighty doubt full well deferves a queftion. 

Supported by the evidence of the laft century, many well informed ftrangers would 
not hefitate in anfwering this queftion. ‘They would fay, (and mect with more than one 
good citizen beyond the Pyrenees of their opinion,) that this exceffive multiplication 
of currency oppofes the actual difpofition of the Spaniards to manufactures ; that the 
price of every thing as well in Spain itfelf as in other countries muft keep pace with the 
increafe of coin; that if Spanith induftry be fo far exerted as to retain at home this aug- 
mentation of currency, at prefent employed in paying the balance of trade toforeigners, 
the confequence will fhortly be that the enhancement of the price of labour will again 
put a ftop to indultry in the midft of its career, and caule it to retrograde in an everlalt. 
ing circle, whofe rounds it will never be able to exceed. | 

Upon this principle one would advife the Spaniards thus: “* Far from attempting 

to extra from your mines the whole of what they are capable of producing, rather let 
a part of them. be clofed: reftri€&t the exportation of your metals to the old continent to 
the quantity neceffary for replacing that diminution which infenfibly takes place, the con- 
fumption which luxury makes thereof for furniture, and what the covetous hoard up, 
ejther in Europe or in Afia. Follow the example of Portugal, which limits the digging 
of its diamond mines; in order not to leffen their value; and that of Holland, which 
burns the furplus of her fpices as foon as her abfolute demands are anfwered, In the 
filver of Mexico behold your diamonds, your f{pices. If you treble the amount of their 
prodydions, your miners, whofe ftrength might be better employed, will undergo more 
Jabour, but make you none the richer. You will haveas a confequence to pay a triple 
price for foreign manufactures which cannot do withaut. e. 
= 77 To 
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To thefe arguments, certainly fpecious, this is the anfwer in Spain: * For our part, | 


we fee nothing alarming in this increafe of currency : im the firft place, the revenue is. 


benefited by it ; and, while all the other ftates of Europe are employed in augmenting 
their revenue, which in this enhancement they find the means of bearing up againtt 
the expence of grand enterprifes in peace as well as in war, by what fatality is it, that 
Spain alone fhould meet her ruin in what caufes the profperity of other ftates ? 

“© We may fay the fame of our manufactories. Should they increafe in proportion 
with the augmentation of the revenue of our mines, our currency will at that rate be- 
come the more abundant by the addition of thofe fums which we have heretofore been 
accuftomed to pay for fofeign manufactures, as well as the furplus of Mexico and Peru. 
Yet even in this cafe we fee nothing to intimidate; we wifh rather to know which are 
the moft flourifhing nations. Are they not England and France? and do they not pof- 
fefs beyond comparifon the moft abundant currency? Of what confequence is it from 
what fource it lows? Joint produce of our mines and our induftry, our wealth will 
not be lefs ufeful to Spain in the hands of great capitalifts, who will embellifh our towns, 
and our fields, and furnifh funds for public eftablifhments, of which, in critical cafes, the 
ftate may borrow money, or meet afliftance from at a lefs burthenfome expence than 


heretofore. We are willing to allow that a period may arrive when our profperity, 


having attained its acme, may bring on our decline; a period when our artifans and 
manufacturers may become fo atctive and perfect as to render all recourfe to foreigners 
— for fupply no longer neceffary ; if, while in fuch a {tate of profperity, the produce of 
our mines {till continue to augment our currency without any channel for its paflage 
from us; afluredly in fuch a fituation, the idea of which may be looked upon as chi- 
merical, would carry with it an unavoidable inconvenience. The exceflive price of 
manual labour in Spain would invite foreign manufacturers in fpite of every prohibi- 
tion; the national manufactories would be at a ftand for want of fale; their ufelefs 
hands by degrees would difappear for want of employment, and Spain be given. up 
anew to depopulation, idlenefs, and poverty. At prefent, however, we are far from 
the circum{tances which would juftify fuch an affumption, and, until more imminent 
danger condemn either our manufactures, or our miners to inactivity, we deem it not 
amifs to draw from this double fource the means of our future profperity.”’ 


Whether this reafoning be juft or no, it has formed the bale of the plan followed by 


Spain for feveral years. She is perfuaded that her greateft fplendor is to be derived 
from the full activity of her manufactories, and the abundant productions of her mines. 

Experience hitherto appears to eftablifh the excellence of her plan, but is it well 
adapted to the pofition, manners, and political interefts of Spain? Are there no other 
means of enlivening at once the metropolis and the colonies? Repeatedly have fchemes 
been propofed which had this grand object in view. I fhall fay nothing of one for 
which neither Spain nor any other European power is yet ripe. I fhall not obferve that, 
following the dictates of wholefome philofophy, the court of Madrid ought to’proclaim 
the independence of its colonies, and take advantage of the enthufiafm which this act 
of generofity would not fail of exciting to eftablifh between the two countries treaties 
of friendfhip and commerce, much more folid in themfelves than the ties {tipulated in 
treaties formed upon intereft and intrigue. No, there were no fuch painful efforts at 
any time propofed to Spain. 


About ten years ago a project was propofed to the court of Madrid which would have. 


entirely changed the face of the commercial world to the advantage of Spain. The pro- 
ject was not to cut through the ifthmus of Panama, as more than once had been in con- 


templation, but to open a communication between the gulph of Mexico and the Soutly. 


~ 
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Sea; and thus at once refolve the problem of the moft eafy method of fhortening the 
commercial correfpondence between Europe and the indultriqus and fertile parts of 

Afiag 0 | , Re peta tee saa” 

.  Befides the old fcheme of joining the two feas by means of the river Chagu, which is 
navigable as fat as Cruzer within five leagues of Panama, there was a fecond which fhould 
effect this junction by a communication cut between the rivers Chamaluzin and San Mi- 
guel inthe gulph of Ho:.luras. Both the one and the other in the reign. of Philip‘. 
had been found impracticable. That which was propofed in the reign of Charles IIf, 
feemed. to have obviated every objection, and united every advantage. It confilted in . 
profiting by the Rie Sant Juan, which has its fource in the lake of Nicaragua, and 
empties itfelf into the gulph of Mexico. This lake is-feparated from the South Sea by 
an ifthmys no more than twelve thoufand fathoms wide. Its neighbourhood aboundg ins 
commodities of every defcription, and wood fit for fhip-building. From the courfe of 
flowing rivers, the waters of the lake muft neceffarily be either above or in the level 
with both feas ; there confequently could be no foundation for the apprchenfion of any 
flood ‘or violent eruption. — 

The adoption of this plan would not only have rendered the lake of Nicaragua the - 
‘center of the moft brilliant commerce in the univerfe, but, at the fame time, of the 
Spanifh army and navy for the Eaft Indies, and the market for all the valuable pro- 
duétions of both Americas. | | 

This fine profpect did not dazzle the Spanith government. ‘The authors of the pro- 
je&t were French, and it began to be tived of {eeing foreigners, and particularly French- 

- men, continually propofing grand enterprifes. In this in{tance the inconveniences {truck 
them now more forcibly than the advantages. It would for feveral years have attracted 
the attention of importunate obfervers to the moft valuable, the central part of her 
American dominions. What facility would it not have afforded thefe unwelcome guetts 
to implant all along this coaft, and from the bottom of the vermillion fea to the {traits 
of Magellan the feeds of infurteCtion, which had been but too much encouraged already 
by her efpoufing the caufe of the free Americans? What ale means of ftocking. 
all her colonies with contraband articles, and particularly théfe who, more civilized and 
wealthy than the ret, had a greater tafte for, and fuperior means to purchafe the luxu- 
ries 6f Europe? On the other hand, if the execution of this project were really to 
promote the fplendor and force of Spain in the New World; had fhe the right to flatter 
herfelf, that the other powers of Europe would tacitly fuffer it to advance to its com- 
pletion? And in this laft pofition would the not have rather been working for dangere 
ous rivals than for herfelf? Could the expeét to referve exclufively for herfelf the en- 

_joyment of communication? She had no longer the bulls of Alexander VI. to oppofe 
to the navigating powers, or the cupidity of merchants. The paflages muft confequently 
be kept open to all powers. ‘This would be therefore granting to all a tranfit at all 
times through the center of her poffeffions, and furnifh them with an opportunity of 

{topping and refiding there under various pretences. What advantages could compen. 

{ate for the inconveniences of a fimilar fuper veyance?, The nations whom nature has 

condemned to fuch a pofition, fuch as the Turks with refpect to the Dardanelles, and 

the Bofphorus of ‘Thrace, mult neceffarily fubmit: to their fate; but furely it would be 
the very height 6f folly in anation to create for itfelf fuch a pregnant fource of quarrels 

Su be fithout doubt, were the confiderations which prevented the court of Spain- 

from countenancing the project of which I have given the outline. Doubtlefe, jt will, at 

fome future period, be carried into execution, but it will be by a neighbouring nation, 
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by a new people who in the firft. etteevelagcs liberty and commercial genius, will 
break through the mounds. which prevent its courfe, as they have already forced their 
way by the mouth of a great river to the ocean. Poflibly it will fall to your lot, fpecu. 
lative inhabitants of Kentucky, to ferve firft the tea at your tables, and clothe firft your 
wives and daughters with the rich drefles that you yourlelves will have brought from 
India without making the tour of South America or doubling the Cape of Good Hope. 
But Spaniards, who have exhaufted themfelves in grand enterprizes, who are tiinidly cir. 
cumfpeé and cautious as age; Spaniards could with difficulty embrace fo bold an un- 
dertaking, particularly with a council for her Indian affairs, which religioufly and obtti- 
nately maintains its ancient maxims,and a sninifter at its head effentially jealous and ever 
ready to take umbrage. | ies 3 | 

Spain has effected a great deal, in throwing off the yoke of marly prejudices with. 
which fhe was fhackled, and which kept her and her colonies in a {tate of mortal languor ; 
in eftablifhing manufactories, in making roads and beginning different canals, in having 
granted a fort of free trade to her Indies; in one word, in having produced a notable 
increafe of induftry, augmented the riches, and given a {pur to the activity of her. popu. : 
lation. This is fufficient to refute by facts a part of the heavy blame with which the relt: 
of Europe has been accuftomed to load the Spaniards, the appreciation of whofe cha- 
racter fhall be the objects of the next chapters. | 


CHa®. X.—Charadter of the People in general,—Some traits in that of the Spaniards.—~ 
High Spirit.—Gravity.—Slowgne/s.—Idlene/s.— Superftition. : 


IT ts fot an eafy matter to delineate the character of.a nation. Almoft all re- | 
prefentations of this nature may be likened to thofe portraits which, from a mafter’s 
hand, and traced by a brilliant pencil, poflefs every other merit but that of an exa& 
refemblance. It ts not from fimilar defcriptions that any idea of a modern people can 
can be formed. Since Europe has become civilized from one extremity to the other, 
its inhabitants ought rather to be claffed, according to their profeflions, than their 
country. Thus, although not all Englifhmen, all Frenchmen, or all Spaniards, re- 
femble each other, yet among thefe three mations fuch as have received the fame edue 
cation, lead nearly the fame kind of life. Thus all their lawyers aflimilate in their ak 
tachment to forms and ligitation, all their learned in pedantry, all their merchants in’ 
cupidity, all their failors in rudenefs, and all their courtifans in fervility. 7 

In order to produce a nation, the moral and phyflical phyfiognomy of the individuals 
compofing which fhould be alike, it would be neceffary that they fhould all be under 
the influence of the fame climate, be fimilarly additted to the fame occupations, and 
follow the fame worfhip. It would be requifite, if they were a polifhed people, that 
they fhould live under a firm government, and that the part which they might fhare in 
it, fhould give to their ideas, their paflions, and even to the external expreflion of their 
frame, a certain uniform and conftant ftamp. The union of all thefe qualities alone 
could jultify the picturing a nation by an individual indifcriminately felected. A fingle 
variation in either of the points noticed willbe fufficient to vary the phyfical and moral, 
features-ad infinitum. - Hence it were an eafy matter to pourtray the character of the 
ancient Scythians, of paftoral nations, of the favages of Canada, and of all barbarous, 
races, whole religion is fimple, who have but few laws, and maintain but little commu.., 
nication with any other people 2 ss = Selle’ 
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Hence it is that the Greeks and Romans, in the happy periods of their republics, 
almoft entirely devoted to the love of their country, liberty and fame; inhabiting a 
confined fpace, where the influence of climate was every where nearly alike; and each 
taking a part more or lefs aGive in the government; might be generally defcribed by 
the fame lineaments. | | | 

_ Hence that among modern nations, the Englifh, Swifs and Dutch, would be nearer 
this uniformity; the firft from that univerfal inquietude which fixes their attention upon 
government, whof€ operations are fubmitted to their infpeCtion, from their infular fitua- 
tion which fits them generally for navigation and the {peculations of maritime com- 
merce; and from that national pride which is in fome meafure jultified by their domi- 
nion of the fea, but feebly contefted anywhere. The Swifs from their geographical po- 
fition, which until lately rendered them paflive {pectators of the troubles of Europe. The 
Dutch, who, in fpite of the flight differences which before thefe late commotions exilted 
between the modes of government in ufe throughout their feven provinces, had all of 
them a point of union in their attachment to liberty, in the nature of their territory, 
in their fituation on the banks of feas and canals, whence mult neceffarily refult an uni- 
formity of occupations, tafte, and even of paffions. 

But who can flatter himfelf with the idea of giving a good portrait of the whole Ger- 
man, Italian, and French nations? What a difference between the climates, pro- 
ductions, employments, laws and language of one province and thofe of another! 
Who would apply to an inhabitant of Weftphalia the defcription of a Saxon or an Auf- 
trian; that of a Neapolitan to a Venetian; or that of a Fleming to an inhabitant of 
Languedoc? k 

The Spaniards are in the fame fituation as thefe three nations. There are,in the in- 
habitants of their chief provinces fuch ftriking differences of climate, manner, language, 
habits, character, and even exterior form, that the portrait of a Galician would more 
refemble a native of Auvergne than a Catalonian, and that of an Andalufian a Gafcon 
more than a Caftilian. If the Spaniards ever had characteriftic marks, applicable to all 
the inhabitants of their peninfula, it was when the Arabians, by eftablifhing them- 
felves in the nation, had ftamped it with a particular impreflion, and notwithitanding 
the different caufes which kept them feparate from it, communicated a part of their 
manners, their noble, grand, and even fometimes coloffal ideas ; their talte for the arts 
and fciences, and every thing of which traces are {till found in the provinces where 
they moftly refided. ‘Then it was that the high idea the Spaniards entertained of their 
nation, and which was juflified by circumftances, appeared in their perfons; and gave 
them all a refemblance to the defcription of the prefent day, when reprefented grave, 
auftere, generous, and breathing nothing but war and adventures. It was, in fine, 
when in their general aflemblies, which they called Cortes, all took a part, more or 
lefs ative, in the government; dire€ting or watching its operations, and feeling more 
firongly than at prefent, that patriotifm which a&s fo powertully upon the opinions, 
affeftions, and manners, of thofe whom it animates. . 
~ ‘But thefe three caufes of uniformity in national chara&er have~-almoft entirely dif- 
appeared, and left the Spaniards more fubject to the influence of climate, and the laws. 
and productions of their different provinces; fo that to defcribe them in their prefent 
ftate, they fhould be divided into Cajtilians, Catalonians, Arragonefe, Navarrians, 
Andalufians, and Afturians, and to each of thefe people fhould be affigned a particular 
— portrait ; a difioul: and dilagreeable‘tatk, which could never be completed, without almoft 

continually placing the exception by the a of the rule; in which it would be fearcely 

a a 7 | poffible 
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poffible to be exact without defcending to minutenefs, to be juft without being fevere, 
or an eulogift without appearing to flatter. | 

However, this revolution has not been fo. complete as not to leave many features, 
by which. the whole Spanifh nation may {till be known. A part of its manners have 
furvived the event by which they were change. The influence of its climate has been 
modified, but not deftroyed. In many refpects the provinces have the fame form of 
government. ‘The court of an abfolute monarch is flill the center of all their good 
wifhes and affections. ‘All the modern Spaniards profefs the fame religion. In lite- 
rature they preferve {till the fame talte, and copy the fame models. In fome in‘tances- 
they have retained a refemblance to their anceftors, anc this is what I fhall endeavour 
to point out... 

At that period when Spain difcovered and conquered the New World, when not con- 
tented with reigning over a great part of Europe, fhe agitated and convulfed the other 
by her intrigues or military enterprizes; the Spaniards were intoxicated with that na- 
tional pride which appeared in the exterior of their perfons, in their geftures, language 
and writings. As there was then fome reafon for this, it gave them an air of grandeur 
which was pardoned by thofe whom it failed to infpire with refpect. But by a concur. 
rence of unfortunate circumf{tances this fplendour is no more, and the afluming man- 
ners which it palliated have furvived its eclipfe. The Spaniard of the fixteenth century 
has difappeared, but his mafk remains. Hence that exterior of high fpirit and gravity 
by which he is at prefent diftinguifhed, and which have frequently recalled to my recol- 
leétion two lines of one of our poets on the fubje€ of original fin, notwithftanding 
confequences of which the fublime {tation man was intended to fill is ftill eafy to be: 

nown. | 


C’eft du haut de fon trdne un roi précipité, 
Qui garde fur fon front un trait de majeité *,. 


The modern Spaniard ftill preferves in his air and gefture the marks of his ancient 
greatnefs. Whether he fpeaks or writes, his expreflions have an exaggerated turn 
which comes near to bombaft. He hasan exalted idea of his nation and of hinifelf,. 
and exprefles it without the leaft difguife of art. His vanity does not thew itfelf off 
with thofe pleafant exaggerations which provoke laughter rather than anger, and which 
characterife the inhabitants of one of the provinces of France. When he boatts it is 
gravely, with all the pomp of language. In a word, the Spaniard is a Gafcon whodoas 
put on the bufkin. 

Iam neverthelefs much difpofed to believe that the genius of the language may 
alfo be one reafon for this pompous ftyle. The Spaniards have not only.adopted many 
words and expreffions from the Arabic, but their language is impregnated, as it were,, 
with the oriental fpirit which the Arabians naturalized in Spain. ‘his is found in all 
the productions of Spanifh imagination, in works of piety, in comedies and novels. 
It is, perhaps, one of the caufes of the flow progrefs of found philofophy, fince by: 
every thing being carried beyond the truth, by the accumulation of images round the 
mott fimple ideas, and by favouring whatever borders upon the wondertul, the fanctuary: 
of truth is furrounded with illufion and rendefed as it were inacceflible. 

But the loftinefs of the Spaniard, which would be noble were it more moderate, and that 
gravity which always awes, and fometimes repels, are compenfated by very eltimable quali- 
ties, or are rather the fource of thofe qualities. Individual as well as national pride, elevates 
the mind and guards it again{ft meannefs ;. and fuch is the effect of Spanifh haughtinefs.. 


# He is a King precipicated from his throne,.who {till preferves on his brow fome features of majelty. 
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In Spain there are vices and crimesas well asin other countries; butin general they bear 
this national charatteriftic. It is obfervable in the molt obfcure claffes, in dungeons, and 
even under rags. and mifery. It balances, in a certain degree, the genius of the language, 
awhich.is naturally diffufe, and in which the ear feems to be gratified by an a¢cumu- 
dation of fonorous words, frequently miftaking multiplied expreffions for a fuper- 
abundance of ideas.  Loftinefs is commonly laconic; it difdains detail and loves enig- 
nyatical.expreflions, becaufe they are concife; leaving roo:n for thought, and fometimes 
for gonjeGture. Hence is it that the fame Spaniards who, when their imagination is in 
the lealt warmed, difplay all the luxury of their language, are pithy when their. mind 
is calm. Of this I might give a hundred examples, but I fhall mention only two. I 
had occafion to fyeak to a Spaniard of the loweft clafs, and found him with a ferious 
countenance carvfling a little child. 1 afked him if he were the father? A Frenchman 
of the fame rank would have modeftly anfwered, Yes, Sir; or, at leaft, I believe fo; 
adding much more on the fubjeCt than I might with to hear. The Caitilian, without , 
difturbing himfelf, or even receiving my quedtion with a fmile, anfwered me coldly, 
* be was born in my boufe,”’ and immeciately turned the difcourfe to fome other fubjecte 
Another example of their Spartan fhortnefs, was alrorded me by a French traveller, He 
met on his entrance into Caltile with a fhepherd, who.was driving a flock of fheep. 
Defirous of learning what gave its exquifite quality. to the Spanifh wool, Frenchman- 
like, he loaded him with queftions, and afked in a breath — If his flock belonged fo 
that diftri&t? what they lived upon? if he was.travelling?. where he came From ? 
whither he was going? what period of the year he began his journey? and when he re- 
turned? The fhepherd, liftening patiently to his volume of queftions, anfwered him 
coolly: agui nacen ; aqui pacen ; aqui mueren ;* and continued on his way. 

This gravity, which is proverbial, is yet very wide of what itis generally fuppofed to 
be ; in fact it excludes in the Spaniards what we call affability. They do not anticipate, 
but wait fox you. But this auftere covering frequently conceals a good and benevolent 
mind, which the leaft examination may diftinguith Strangers to the unmeaning hy- 
pocrily of French politenefs, the Spaniards are {paring of profeflions. Their {mile of 
benevolence is not merely a courtefy, for their heart in common opens with their 
features.. How often have I been repulfed by the exterior of a Spaniard, remaining a 
long time without being able to conquer my repugnance, which was all that was ne- 
ceflary, to find in. him, not an affected, but areal complaifance ; not that obliging man- 
ner which promifes, but that which grants! The Spaniards are, perhaps, in want of 
that urbanity, which is the refult of what we calla refined education, but.which too 
frequently ferves as a covering to falfehood and difdain. They fupply this by that un- 
affected franknefs and good nature, which announces and infpires confidence, | 

-The great among them have no dignity, if by that word be meant a eircumf{pection 
that fears to provoke familiarity, and which looks lefs for affection than refpect ; the 
make no mortifying diftingtion of claffes, nor difdain to form connedtions among thofe 

beneath them in.rank. ‘They have no longer among them a Duke of Alba, a Don 
“Louis de Haro, and a Peneranda, whofe characters, difplayed in the face of Europe, 
have undoubtedly contributed to Propagate the idea ftill entertained of the imperious 
haughtinefs of theSpanith nobility of the firft rank, at leait it is no longer of the defcrip- 
tion it was then. If fome have itill preferved the trates of it, in them it is lefs haughti- 
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nefs than coolnefs, timidity, and embarraffment. 

#4 Here they were born, here they feed, and here they die.”? After the Spanith fathion it is a metrical — 

_ reply of fome beauty. . | nae 
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- Not but there are gtandees among them, and othere, who, without poffeffing that rank, 
‘deem themfelwes defcended from an equally illuftrious origin; who entertain a lofty 
opinion of their race, and manifelt it upon certain occafions, particularly when in pre- 
fence of thofe who pretend to place themfelves on a footing with them.” The pride of 
tutoiement, of’ which we have fpoken before, is an evident proof of this, which con- 
ftantly exifts; but this loftinefs difappears among them when addreffed by their inferiors 
who folicit favours: and is entirely loft at court. Here their dignity frequently floops, 
even to meannefs. Defpotifm, notwithftanding the cloathing of benignity in which for 
this century paft it has been uniformly clad, feems to overpoWer it by its weight and 
make it almoft contemptible. Stationed in its prefence, the nobles meet with nothing 
but tirefomenefs, and abafement, and have not fpirit enough to feck by a removal for 
amulement and independence. Much more truly may it be faid of them as was formerly 
of the nobles of France — ‘ They might, if they would, be little fovereigns on: their 
_ own eflates, they prefer being lacqueys at court.” Exceptions to this rule are very 
rare and are confequently noticed. There are however fome who prove that they feel, 
‘if not the dignity gf their being, at leaft that of their race. I have noticed fome who 
of their own accord banifh thagfelves for fome time from court, and prefer the ap- 
pearance of being in difgrace to the fhame of a mean condefcenfion § and others bold. 
enough to make ufe ot fomewhat fharp repartees. One of thefe who was molt inti- 
mate with the reigning fovereign, when he was but Prince of Affurias, is remarkably 
fhort of ftatue. ‘The prince was continually joking with him about i. One day, tired 
of having himfelf continually called little he replied with great coolnefs, and was heard 
without anger — Ségnor, en mi cafa me llaman grande. Sire, at home they-call me great. 

The wives of the grandees feem to have preferved more of the {tiffnefs that is attri. 
buted to the nobility of Spain than any others, It is impoflible for mortals to be more 
cold, more grave, or more infipid, than the greater part of thefe noble ladies; there 
are, however, five or fix who do not participate in thefe attributes ; I fhall not mention. 
their names, as I fhould be unwilling to fow diffention among thofe beauties, whofe. 

charms are the moft pleafing ornament of the court. | a 

In other refpects, this gravity ferves but as a veil in perfons of every clafs to cheer- 
fulnefs, which needs but.to be excited. To prove thf, I thall not haye recourfe to the. 

Spanifh theatres, where buffooneries are fo well received ; this would rather be an ar- 
- gument again{t my affertion, becaufe it has been remarked, that theatrical reprefentationg, . 
in nations famous for their gaiety, are more ferious than thofe of :a different com-. 
plexion ; as if the mind were moft delighted with thofe emotions moft oppofite ta its: 
habitual ftate. | | | : 

But in order to judge, whether or not the Spaniards have the vivacity I attribute: 
to.them, take them in their colonies, where they are at their eafe; their repafts, even 
before the vapours of the food and wine have acted on the brain; their converfations 
then abound in {prightlinefs, pleafantry, and equivoque ; all either the legitimate or ille-. 
gitimate offspring of vivacity ;. and afterwards determine whether they be not more 
open, and humour better fupported than in French focieties. Undoubtedly he will. 
fay, that this vivacity is too noify, and not courteous. But foul befal thet delicacy 
which encourages tirefome infipidity. Let this cheerfulnefs, however, be or not be- 
condemned by the caprice of. fafhion, it does not the lels exilt becaufe our prejudices: 
are different, =» : a. | oe 

Similar obfervations may be made on other defects with which the Spaniards are re. 
proached. If I have not quite abfolvéd them from the charge of idleneis, [ affert again. . 
that it is the confequence of tranGent circumftances which will difappear.with — a 
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fact, when we witnefs the activity which appears upon the coaft of Catalonia, through- 
out the whofe kingdom of Valencia, in the mountains of Bifcay, and ewery where in 
fhort, where induftry is encouraged, and commodities have an eafy and certain fale ; 
when, on the other hand, we obferve the laborious life of the muletéers and cdleffieros, 
who courageoufly lead their mules and drive their carriages through the moft dangerous 
roads; the hufbandmen, who, in the plains of La Mancha and Andalufia, become 
hardy by their labours in the field, and which labour, the nature of the foil, the diftance 
of their dwelling, and the heat of the moft burning climate in Europe, render far more 
painful than in other countries; when we confider the number of Galicians and Aftu- 
rians who, like our Auvergnacs and Limoufins, feek far off from home their flow and 
painful meahs of fubfiftence; in fhort, when we perceive that the idlenefs with which 
the Spaniards are reproached, is principally limited to the boundaries of the two Cattiles, 
that is, to thofe parts of Spain which are the moft unprovided with roads, canals, and 
navigable rivers, and moft diftant from the fea; it is but juft to conclude, that this | 
vice is not an indelible ftain, nora general characteriftic of the Spamifh nation. 20 

They have another defeét which borders clofely upon idlenefs ; this is flownefs; and” 
from this it would be more difficult to exculpate the Spaniards. It mult, candidly {péak- 
ing, be allowed, that knowledge penetrates but very gradually in Spain. In political 
meafures, war, and all the operations of the government, nay, even in the common 
occurrences of life, when other nations aét, they {till deliberate. Miftruftful and cir- 
cumfpect, they fail in as many affairs from flownefs, as others from precipitation. This 
is the more extraordinary, as their lively imagination feems of a nature to be irritated 
by delay. But in nations, as in individuals, there is no fingle quality which is not tree 
quently modified by a contrary one, and in the ftruggle, the triumph is ever on the fide 
to which the mind is moft forcibly difpofed by the circumi{tance of the moment. ‘Thos 
the Spaniard, naturally cool and deliberate when nothing extraordinary aCtuates him, is 
inflamed to enthufiafm, if his pride, refentment, or any of the paffions which compofe 
his character, be awakened, whether by infult or oppofition, And his nation, appa- 
rently the moft grave, phlegmatic and flow in Europe, fometimes becomes one of the 
moft violent when incidents deftroy its habitual calm and leave it to the empire of the 
imagination. ‘The moft dangerotis animals are not thofe which are moft prone to agitas 
tion. The afpect of the lion is grave as his pace ; his motions are not without an ob- 
jet; his roarings not in vain. Let his quiet be unmelefted, he cherifhes filence and 
peace; but let him be provoked, you fee his mane ere; his eye balls glow with fire; 
you hear his hollow roar; and acknowlege the lord of the forett. a 

I do not mean by this parody to infinuate that Spain is the lion of Europe, which, 
however, was the cafe in former times. 1 fimply mean to maintain, that in her is evidenc. - 
ed more plainly than in any other nation, that qualities apparently irreconcileable may be 
united in the fame charaéter: fuch as violence and tardinefs, cool gravity and extreme 
irafcibility. ‘his mixture is vifible in two of his principal affections, his courage and 
devotion. ‘With an appearance of equal calmneis in each, the one in the character of 
the Spaniard iwells into fury, thé other into fanaticifm. Not in me will thofe exceffes 
fo frequently ridiculous, and at times atrocious, into which he is lead by his wrong con- 
ceived attachment to religion, not in me will they meet an advocate; nor at the fame 
time will I in any way attempt to leflen the pretenfions to efteem which are the natural 
right of his undi{puted courage. Ee | : 7 

On the contrary | will allow that, with the exception of a few Spaniards of the pre- 
fent day, the nation is religioully credulous and attached to the mummery of the church, 
in one word that it is jufly accufed of fuperitition. It may even be faid, and the ob- 
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fervation be taken in its full fenfe, that this disfigured baftard fifter of religion has 
continued almaft uninterruptedly either in poffeflion of the throne, or hovering round 
the court. She reigned conftantly in conjunction with the weak and fickly Charles II. 
She was a copartner with Philip V., a good and virtuous monarch but deftitute of 
energy, pious and fincere but ever in the extreme. And notwithftanding the tafte for 
{plendor and pleafure, which'charaCterized Ferdinand VI. fhe fill was -his colleague. 
Lels rigid towards thefe three fovereigns and their fucceffor than to the greater part of 
their fubjects, the yet fheltered them from all pravity of manners; and fo much fo 
that the rare phenomenon was prefented to the world of a fucceflion of feveral kings 
who never fought for enjoyment in the atms of a miltrefs, 

As to Charles IIL, fimple in his manners, exemplarily regular in his private life, 
{crupuloufly juft even in matters of policy, to the day of his death, as well in words as 
in deeds, he always paid his tribute to fuperitition. | 

It particularly belonged to the founder of the order of S¢. Jaauarius, whofe motto is 
in fanguine fedus, to place implicit credence in the liquefaction of the blood of that 
Meapolitan faint. An occafion once offered of his manifefting the blind belief which 
he had of this prodigy. I have heard him relate that while he reigned at Naples the 
miracle was all at once at a ftand. The holy phial was fhook in-vain. Long wag the 
caufe of it fought for, at lat it was found. It muft be obferved that the phial is kept 

within the fhrine of the faint, but on one fide, and feparated by a partition from his 
tomb. A tradition exifted at Naples that in order to caufe the blood to preferve its 
liquid ftate, not the fmalleft communication mutt exilt between the body of St. Januarius 
and his miraculous blood. Now upon examining the tomb minutely, a chink was 
found in the partition which feparated the tomb from the phial. The damaged divi- 
fion was hereupon quickly repaired, and immediately the blood became as liquid as be- 
fore— Let who will explain this wonder. One cannot however refufe it credit, for, as 
Lafontaine obferves ‘* Kings never tell a lie,” and of Charles III. perhaps more than 
any other might this be truly faid. | | 

This prince took delight in relating, perhaps a {till more ftrange event. The reader 
may poffibly recolleét the danger which he ran in 1744, when an Au(trian army, com- 
manded by Lobkowitz, proceeded to Naples, with a view of dethroning Den Carlos, 
(himfelf,) and the good fortune he had of efcaping at the battle of Velletri. The fuc- 
‘cefs of the day, according to the prince, was owing to a battery of cannon, fortunately 
placed at the end of a ftreet, through which the Au(trians were to proceed ‘to feize him. 
The battery played upon them fo efficacioufly, that they were obliged to ‘retire, and 
‘take another road, lofing not only their prey, but the victory as well. At the clofe 
of the battle, His Majelty made enquiry, what faithful and well-informed fubject he 
‘had to thank for ‘the difpofition of thefe protecting cannon. He was fought for with 
avidity throughout the army, and a great reward was promiled him. Nobody ap- 
peared. . Hence Don Carlos, and thofe who were with him, doubted not an inftant, 
‘that the Almighty himfelf had placed the battery there; and this belief Charles III. ‘car. 
ried with him to the tomb. ak | 
His faith, in the immaculate'conception, was. confecrated:by an order which he in- 
‘ftituted, to which ‘he gave that title. He left his virtues to his fucceHor for an inheri- 
tance, without forgetting among the nutnber, that firlt of theological virtues, which 
feems to be,one the: neceffary attributes of thofe monarchs, ‘called ‘for diftinction’s 
fake mot catholic. a. 


dt will readily be- conceived, that Kings fo pious as thefe muft neceflarily be far. 
‘younded by: fervants, and ‘have at the fame time a number of {ubjeGs,.animated with 
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the fame zeal for religion, and whatever relates thereto; and fo far juflice muft be 
done the Spanifh nobility, the miniftcrs, and generals, to fay that, in this, refpect, for by 
much the greater part, they ftrive to canform with their auguft model. There are few 
among the great but what pollcfs relics among their jewels ; or who ever fail to attend 
at mattins to chaunt their anthem to the virgin. | | 

Of Galvez, (whom no one can charge with poffefling-a weak mind,) I have heard 
it related, that he was a witnels to the following fac. Being once at Seville, he had 
the felicity‘to behold the body of St. Ferdmand. The air of ferenity which was fpread. 
over his features fo forcibly infpired devotion, that none could withftand its influence, 
An Englifhman, who was among the {pectators, and who previoufly had been ac- 
cuftomed to fpeak in the lighteft manner of the ceremoniuls of the Roman catholic faith, 
was fo much aifected by the venerable afpect of the faint, that he burft into tears in the 
midft of the church, immediately became converted, and was afterwards among the 
moft devout.—~ The fame minifter once alfo related before me, that when he was at 
Mexico, he {aw the corpfe of the firft bifhop of Guadalaxara, who died in fanétitutis odore. 
His body was preferved from corruption ; dreft in his epifcopal robes, he feemed to be 
wrapt in peaceful flumber. At that time his beatification was in courfe of dif- 
cuflion; and certainly ‘* there was,” faid he, ** ample reafon for it. His whole life had 
been a tiffue of miracles. Do but judge. Before he was called to the bifhoprick, 
he was councillor of audience at Guadalaxara. A criminal procefs was inftituted be- 
fore this tribunal. The accufed was judged worthy of death, and by every voice, 
even by that of the future bifhop, the culprit was fentenced to die. But when the 
condemnation was prefented to the judges, the holy man pertinacioufly refufed to 
fign it. It was infifted that he fhouid. At length, urged fo {trongly, he obferved,— 
““bifhops may not fign a fentence of death.” ‘* But you are not a bifhop,” they re- 
plied—**1 feel that l am,” faid he.—At firftit was thought his brain was deranged. ‘They 
were undeceived when fome months afterwards they learned, that on the very day of 
his refufing his fignature, the Pope had made him Bifhop of Guadalaxara.” 

Are more general evidences neceflary of the propenfity of the Spaniards to fuperfti- 
tious credulity? It may be recollected that in 1780 the Spanifh navy experienced a vio- 
lent check in the roads of Cadiz. Onc of their fquadrons was furprized by Rodney, and 
defeated in fpite of the bravery of Langara. Four of his fhips were taken by the Eng- 
lith, called the Phenix, the Diligent, the Princefs, and the San Domingo. All thofe which 
efcaped bore the names of ditlerent faints. ‘Uhe people did not fail to take notice of 
this, and as by a fingular accident the San Domingo blew up at the inftant of its being 
moored, they faid that its patron chofe rather to fee her perifh than pafs into the hands 
of infidels. | 

I however with it to be underftood that I by no means imagine thefe remarks were 
made by the officers of this {quadron. ‘Whey do not all of them refemble Admiral 
Barcelo, who from a fimple lighterman attained the higheft {tations in the navy, and 
who was ufed to fay that for his part bravery was no virtue in him becaufe he was in- 
vulnerable; and fhewing his f{capulary would obferve ferioufly, that he had feen many 
a bullet while coming direét towards him turn on one fide as it approached this talise 
man. Thereare it cannot be denied among all the different claffes of the Spanifh na- 
tion, people who are credulous in this way to the moft ridiculous excefs. But what 
nation ancient or modern is therewith whom the fame reproach will not lay? ‘TheGreeks? 
The Romans? Their hiftorians,’Plutarch, Livy, Tacitus, that eminent philofopher So- 
crates, have they not all of them paid this tribute to human weaknefs? And was the 
mind of Pafeal, among the moft mafculine that can be cited, entirely free from it? 

As 
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As for Racine, has he not given credit to, and related fome of the miracles which hap- 
pened at Port Royal? It is true, the Spaniards at the prefent epoch are more fuperfti- 
tious than the reft of Europe; although among them there are many, who, in confe- 
quence of their different education by travelling, and by making ufe of their reafon, 
are far from fharing in the obloquy ; nay, even among the clergy I have met with num- 
bers, who poffefs very clear and juft ideas of true religion. 

But in thofe claffes in which education is neglected, (and fuch are numerous,) the 
‘members of which have little exterrial communication, and few means of acquiring real 
knowledge, fuperftition and fanaticifin are carried to a far greater height than even in 
Flanders or Bavaria; for religion every where taking its dye from the charaéter of indi. 
viduals, muft neceffarily have ardent followers, in a nation remarkable fora lively ima- 
gination, and viclent paflions. 

This mixture of ftrength and weaknefs produces even at prefent effects diftreff- 
inely whimfical. At Madrid there is a church, in which, during paflion week, the moft 
fervent among the orthodox aflemble in an obfcure cell. On their entrance, long cords 
are diftributed to each. ‘They {trip themfelves naked to the haunches; and at a con- 
certed fignal they flog each other with fuffictent violence to draw forth ftreams of blood. 
~The filence obferved during this barbarous ceremony is only interrupted by fighs of re- 
pentance, mingled with expreffions of pain. ‘The greater part thus make a truce with 
their licentious living. Unhappy wretches! they have none for witnefs to their volun- 
tary martyrdom, but God and their confeience, and the next day they lye both to one 
and the other. They have refolution fuflicient to punith themfelves, they have not 
enough to reform their life; fo that all this cruel fuperflition is labor fpent in vain. 

The capital, in courfe, does not enjoy this privilege exclufively. In fome provinces the 
fun fhines on thefe fcenes. A man of great credibilty affures me, that he was once prefent 
in atown of Eitremadura, at the following event. He had acquaintance in this place with 
a young lady of the mildeft manners, of an amiable and lively difpofition, a perfon adorned 
with all the charms of her age and her fex. He had gone to {ee her ona good I'riday, 
and found her with a fmiling countenance, drefled entirely in white. He afked her the 
caufe of this extraordinary apparel, on a day fet apart for mourning and penitence. You 
fhail fee, was her reply. It was at the very inftant that the difciplinarians were to pafs by 
the quarter where he ftood. She feemed to wait for them with impatience; at length they 
drew nigh. She advances to the window which was on the ground floor, and open. 
‘The penitents halt and begin their exercife. In an initant, her fnowy robe is covered 
with the blood that fpouts from their mangled fhoulders. She feemed to be delighted 
at the fight of her robe, befprinkled with this rofy fhower, and the motiye of her white | 
drefs explained itfelf at once. 1 will fuppofe, for an initant, that gallantry had its part in 
this mimickry of penitence; that the lover of the young lady was among the number of 
the flagellifts, Yet, does the fcene therefore appear lels whimfically barbarous? 

Thefe are fome famples of Spanifh devotion; but it is not in every part of the king- 
dom, that it is carried to fuch an extreme of folly. The enlightened, among the 
Spaniards, whofenu mber caily encreafes, are hurt at fecing it fo deeply rooted. 
Within thefe lait years, under the reign of the pious Charles HI. fome falutary reforms 
have been attempted with fucceds. | ; | 

Even in Madrid, a great number of thofe proceffions have been furprefied, called 
rofarios, which almoft at all hours of the day were pafling through the {treets to fome 
church or other, the members of them chaunting unintelligible canticles; ceremonies 
certainly ufelefs in the eyes of true religion, and which were without other confequence 
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than that of weary ing aflengers, drawing journeymen from their act and ma- 
“thers from their domettic affairs. 

‘The government refifis ail attempts at aueieacament on ihe part of the Holy See. 

‘The property of the clergy is no longer looked upon as inviolable. 

The mifconduét of the monks and inferior clergy meets with ‘condemnation, and fe. 
yere meafures are adopted for reprefling it. 

It begins to be felt, that a diminution of the prodigious number of convents is necet 
fary to the regeneratioa of Spain. 

Such are the fteps taken by reafon in Spain jor purifying religion. 

On the oppofite fide, (for I ftand pledged to declare all : the moft inviolable refpect 
is fhewn to the meaneft minifters of the gofpel. ‘They are met with in every houfe, and 
Jooked upon as an Afsis, under whofe fhelter men are protected from the anger of 
both man and God. When IJ paffed through Valencia in 1793, at which time a Frerich- 
man was held in deteftation, fome ladies of that nation owed their fafety to the inter- 
poe of the priefts, who haftened to their relief. 

People ftand by to It them pafs, and give them the wall; and oftentimes on meet- 
ing them, perfons of the hicheit rank refpectfully kifs their hands. 

Ifa prieft be met with on foot, who fhould be carrying the yiaticum, you are obliged 
to get out of your carriage in or der to let him take your place, accompanying him on 
foot to the houfe of the fick perfon; there he is to be waited for; and when his office 
is finifhed, he is to be efcorted back to the church whence he came, It is only after 
this that you obtain repoffeflion of your carriage. 

If the holy facrament be carried any where, a bell is rung to announce te All bufi- 
nefs then, ali converfation is fufpended ;: and au one falls on his knees till it pafs by. 
Hence arifes many a burlefque fcene. How often have | feen the play interrupted all 
at once by the found of shebalp bell! Spectators, actors, however dreit, Moors, Jews, 
Angels, even devils, all without exception, turn towards the entrance from the ftreet, 
fall on one knee, and remain in that polture as dong as the found continues to be 
heard. 

At the doors of the churches, this fingular nrtice is every day feen affixed. Hey fe 
foca animas. This day fouls are taken out of purgatery. 4 

Not a coachman, who mounts his box, but makes firft the fign of the crofs, and 
mutters fome prayers, which are initantly fucceeded by fome of thofe energetic phrafes 
with which he animates his courlers. Frequently, while thus ue) ed without, his maf- 
ter within the coach is finging an anthem to the virgin, although very likely on his way 
to fome profane amufement ; fome wits have even informed me, that if on mounting 
the flaircafe they thould chance to meet a rival friar by the way, they « entreat of him aly- 
folution before hand for the fins they are about to commit. 

Refpe& for the cloth is carried fo far as to caufe the people to attribute. to it a pre- 
fervative virtue, even after death: in confequence, nothing is more common than. to 
fee the dead buried in the drefs of a monk, and be thus carried to their laft home, with 
their face uncovered, as is the pra€tice in moft parts of Spain. The francifcan habit 
is the favorite on this occafion; and thé convents belonging to this order have a ware. 
houfe, and tailors, efpecially fet apart, for fupplying this pofthumous wardrobe. So 

eat a demand is there for thefe dreffes, that a ftranger, who had been fome months at 
| Madrid without being informed of this cuftom, and -obfervirg none but apparent Fran- 
* eifcans carried to the tomb, exprefled his altonifhment to:me at the prodigious” nyum- | 
“ther of that order which the city muft contain, and ferioufly aiked, if I did not conceive, 

from 
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from the immenfe number of deaths which occurred among them, that their order» 
however numerous it might be, muft foon become extindg. | | 

The drefs of the convent accompanies the Spaniard to the tomb, it is alfo nearly . 
his earlieft clothing. It is by no méans unufual to meet with little monks of four or 
five years of age, playing the monkey tricks fo common to that age in the ftreets. . Nor 
is it uncommon for the parents, whofe {trange inclination is manifefted by the drefs they 
give them, to turnaup the tail of the robe, in order to adminilter paternal correction 
to thefe innocent creatures, who are perhaps the only ones of the cloth that are actually 
fubmitted to difcipline. : a. 7 

Certificates of having regularly attended confeffion, and obferved the precepts of the 
church during Eafter, are exacted from all the faithful, whether fubjects of the realm, 
or foreigners 3 an idle meafure initfelf, fince nothing is more eafy than to obtain them 
without fulfilling the ceremonial which they teltify ; for they are fold the fame as any 
other article of merchandize, and womei of the town, (who here have numerous vifi- 
tors, )almoft always have a quantity of thofle certificates for the beszrer to fell, which 
they obtain at an eafy expence, of what nature, and who the, donors, may readily be” 
furmifed. | -_ 

One of the moft common geftures among the Spaniards of every “diftin@ion, is the | 
fign of the crofs. It particularly ferves as a note of admiration accompanied by the 
expreffion of the word Jcfus. At every flafh of lightening they repeat the fymbol of 
falvation, and even if they gape, they exprefs it with their thumb upon the mouth; in 
fhort their every motion is in meafure ftamped with the mummery of devotion. | 

If a perfon enters a houfe, unle!s he would pafs for a heretic, his firft exclamation 
mult be: ave Maria puriffima; to which there is always the refponfe of fin piccado 
concebidd. | 

Every year there is pafted on the church-gates a catalogue of fuch books, national 
and foreign, as the Holy Office has thought fit to profcribe, under pain of excoms 
munication. | | | 

La(tly, that tribunal juflly enough appreciated by the wifer part of the nation, is yet 
in efteem with the greater part. It yet follows the fame formidable ceremonial, it yet 
has its fpies even among the higher ranks, and fometimes its victims, &c. &c. 
~ Let the truth be fpoken out however, at the nfk of wounding that felf-love fo eafily 
offended in any nation, and which fo generally is fatisfied with nothing fhort of eulogy. 
"The man does not calumniate who fpeaking of Spain defcribes it, as in many refpects 
the country of mummery, fanaticilin aud fuperltition, | 


anit 
Cuap. XJ.—Continuation of the portrait of the Spaniards.—Their bravery.— Remains of 
barbarifm.—Their patience and fobriety——Portratture of their women.—Their diffolute 
manners, and the caufe thercef. _ ag 


_ ‘We have witneffed the influence of the character and education of the Spaniards of 
the prefent day, on their religious principles, let us now examine the effect they have 
on their courage. 7 | | a ae 
The caufes of its former active difplay have, for many years, pafled away. The 
Moors are no longer their neighbours, whofe proximity and difference of faith, ex- 
‘citing continually mutual jealoufy and hatred, gave occafion for frequent wars, and 
numerous opportunities of nourifhing and difplaying the national prowefs. If the 
Spaniard appears tio longer liable to the fame degree of fermentation, if he feem aflegps 
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he yet may be awakened; the leaft fignal in fa&t, recalls him to himfelf. His fits of 
boly rage, indeed, are much more rare. The period, at which the name of infidel alone, 
was enough to tranfport hina to fury; that period, the age of Pizarro and Almagro, is 
happily paft. Religious intolerance, if it be not entirely corrected in Spain, is at leaft 
accompanied more by ridiculous than atrocious forms; and when they fight with 
Muflelmen, they combat the encinies of their country, rather than thofe of religion. 

‘hey even begin to think that religion may allow of policy to treat as ufeful neigh. 
bours, thofe whein they have becn accuftomed to look upon as trreconcileable enemies. 
fn Spain, as well asin other nations, the progrefs of knowledge and philofophy, though 
it may hive been flow, Res fonfibly foftened the manners. ‘The traces of ancient bar- 
barity Cifappear in gradual fucccilion. ; 

Affafination was formerly common in Spain. Every man of refpe@Mbility had his 
affailins at command; which were hired in the kingdom of Valencia, as it is pretended 
witnefics were not long ago in feme of the French provinces. ‘Vhis dreadful cuflom was 
in fome meature the corilcquence of the kind of weapon then in ufe. This was a f{pe- 
cies of triangular poniard which, concealed under the cloak, was drawn forth for ven- 
geance in the moment cf refcatinent. A ftroke from it was much more dangerous than 
one from a fword, which is ufed openly, and requires fome dexterity. This dreadful 
poniard was more to be feared than the common one known by the name of rejon. ‘The 
ule or thefe perfidious weapons Is not yet entirely abolifhed, and furnifhes a jult ground 
for the charges which foreigners bring againft the Spaniards. 

It is feldom that the manners of a people are corrected by violent and precipitate 
means. In the reign of Charles If. the minifler, Squillaci, made the fad experiment, 
now about feven-and-thirty years ago. Dreft in a long cloak, and a flouched hat pulled 
over the face, a man with difliculty would recognize his beft trend; a drefs ike this in 
courfe favoured excefles, and particularly fuch as endangered the fafety of the citizen. 
In order to ebolifh the ule of them in Madrid, he had recourfe to coercive means, and - 
even cpen force. Satellites pofted at the corners of firects, provided with fhears, public! 
clipped fuch cloaks as excecded the length preferibed. He fancied he fhould find the 
Caftilians as fubmiilve as the Ruthans in the pme of Peter the Great; he, a flranger ! 
minifter of a monarch who had paffed the greater part of his lite out of Spain! what 
was the confequence? The people mutinied ; the King was frightened, and the minifter 
was facrificed. ‘Lhe manner of drefs fo fuddenly attacked, was in part continued after 
his difgrace; but milder and flower meafures, the example of the court, and thofe about 
it, added to the activity of a vigilant police, have confiderably contributed to correct the 
evil. ‘Phe fpecics of mafk, under the name of a hat, which encourages infolence by 
infuring impunity, is totally laid afide; and the cloak, very convenient for thole who 
know how to wear it, now favours nothing but idlenefs. 

The ufe of the poniard flill exifts in fome parts of Spain, efpecially in the fouthern 
provinces, but it is wholly confined to the loweft rank. Some bravoes make it a bug- 
bear to the weak, and with the violent and paflionate it is the inftrument of immediate 
vengeance. — The ciergy have made it a part of thetr miffion of peace and charity to dif 
arm their parihioners. “Phe archbifhop of Granada, in particular, has with this view 
fuccefsfully employed the arguments of the pulpit. But thefe means have not had 
every where the fame eifect. The kingdom of Valencia, that country fo highly favoured 
by heaven, where the beauty of the climate and the riches of nature (hould excite none 
but the milder paffions, is fullied with murder. One of the preroyatives of the crown 
confifts in pardoning annually one criminal condemned to death, provided his crime 
hive a fhadow of excufe. It has been remarked lately, that for feven fucceflive years 
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there has not been one criminal who could be recommended to mercy in the fatal lift 
prefented to the King, fo atrocioufly premeditated had every crime appeared. 

Poniards and aflaflinations are alfo {till common in Andalufia, where the powerful 
influence of climate, when not counter balanced by moral agency, appears manifeft. 
During the fummer, a certain ealterly wind (£/runto de Medina) caufes in that pro- 
vince a kind of phrenzy, which renders thefe excefles more common at that feafon than 
in any other of the year. | | 

But let Spain refume the appearance which hature prefcribes ; let roads and canals 
crofs thefe diftri€ts which have hitherto been almoft inacceffible ; let a more eafy com- 
munication render the vigilance of the agents of government more ative and certain 5 
let the progrefs of agriculture, indultry, and commerce give employment to mifchievous 
idlenefs ; in a‘word, let the prefent plan of government continue to be executed, and 
it will foon appear, in this refpect as in others, that the influence of climate will yielc 
to fuch powertul caufes. , 

The revolution in manners, within the laft half century, evinces the truth of this pre- 
diction. It.was not until the prefent century that two barbarous cultoms were by de- 
grees abolifhed, which ought long before to have been profcribed by reafon and huma- 
nity. 1 mean the Rondalla and the Pedreades. | | | 

‘The former of thefe is a kind of defiance which two bands of muficians give to each 
other. Without any other motive than that of fhewing their bravery, they were wont 
to meet with {words and fire-aris, fire at each other, and then clofe with fwords. Will 
it be believed that this cuftom {till exifts in Navarre and Arragon? And that a fimilar 
contet was iffued in 1792, and a fight took place between two parifhes in the fuburbs of 
Sarragoffa. 

That of the Pedreades has but lately been difufed. ‘This was alfo a kind of combat 
between two companies, armed with flings, who attacked each other with ftones. 

Such manners are equally fhameful to thofe who retain them, and the government 
by which they are tolerated. However, as there is fcarcely any vicious cuftom which 
has not its caufes as well as apparent advantages, there are certain perfons who are 
difpleafed with the abolition of thefe inftitutions, alledging that though they cannot 
be denied to be proofs of ferocity, they are equally fo of courage, which they contribute 
to maintain among the people. The abettors of fuch paradoxes even regret the revo- 
lution, which the work of Cervantes operated in the manners of Spain, by throwing an 
indelible ridicule on thofe adventurers who, neglecting the duties of their ftation, and 
the care of their families, were ufed to create themfelves dangers in order to enjoy the 
vain glory of braving them ; who offered the protection of their reftlefs valour to thofe 
who did not afk it, and whofe importunate fervice was at lcaft ufelefs in a country 
where charity ever opens its hand to the wretched, and where the weak are protected 
by the laws. 

It is thus that, by fucceflive gradations, more the eflect of time than wifdom, the 
manners of a people are reformed and foftened. ‘Thofe of the Spaniards have within 
the laft century undergone, in other refpects, fenfible revolutions. Formerly, the point 
of honour, on which they were delicate to excefs, occafioned frequent duels. Were 
proofs wanting, their comedies and novels furnith a fufficient number. At prefent 
their courage, of a more tranquil nature, is referved for manifeftation in time of war in 
defence of their country, without difturbing its repofe during the mild reign of peace. 
So ae is this the cafe, that during ten years refidence in Spain I never onc¢ heard of a 
real duel, | - 
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On the other hand, the Spaniards have preferved their ancient virtues, patience and 
fobriety ; the former renders them conftant in their enterprizes, and indefatigable in 
their labour ; the latter preferves them from excefs, a-vice too common in other coun-- 
tries of Europe. Without feeking, however, to diminifh their merit, I muft obferve 
it is, in a great meafure, the confequence of their phyfical conftitution, and the quality 
of their food. Their robuft and mufcular bodies, dried and hardened by the ative heat 
of a burning climate, are lefs acted upon.by either a {pare diet or a fuperabundant meal, 
The feth of animals, at leaft in the Mediterranean provinces of Spain, contains, in a 
given quantity, more nutritive matter than elfewhere. Their roots, lefs fpongy than’ 
in countries where water contributes more than the fun to their growth, are of a more 
nourifhing fubftance. Strangers who go to live at Madrid foon perceive this, and if 
they yield to the appetite they may have upon their arrival, an endemial difeafe, called 
| Entripado,a kind of cholic, which the phyficians of the country only know hoy to treat, 
painfully informs them of their change of food and climate. 

With refpect to intoxicating liquors, the fobriety of the Spaniard proceeds in a great 
meafure from nature, which, always employing means proportioned to her end, has be- 
{towed on him a conflitution analagous to the ftrength of the wines produced by the 
foil, whilft ftrangers cannot with impunity drink of them to excefs. Of this] have feen 
repeated and ftriking proofs. Six years ago feven or eight fervants, which the ambaf- 
fador Montmorin brought from France with him, died miferably. They were accuf- 
tomed to drink the wines of La Mancha in the fame. proportion as the light wines of 
France ; the confequence was, they were perpetually in a {tate of intoxication, and fell 
away by inches; while Spaniards who lived the fame as they, felt no ill effects from their 
mode of living. Nothing is more uncommon than to fee a Spaniard inebriated with 
wine, although that which he drinks is more fpirituous than French wincs; and if a 
drunken foldier be feen in the ftreets of Madrid, one may fafely lay x wager ‘of twenty 
to one that it is a foreigner; and ten to one that it is a Swifs, 

We may remark on this occafion, that fobriety feems to be the inheritance of the 
inhabitants of the fouth, as intemperance is that of thofe of the north. We may alfo 
obferve, that the people who commit moft exceffes in drinking are not thofe whofe foil 
produces.the liquors by which they are inebriated, as if nature, which has given them 
the means of fatisfying their thirft and appetite, and adapted their organs to the ufe of 
thefe means, intended to punifh them for feeking, at a diftance, the food and liquor fhe 
has created for others. Thefe difpofitions are undoubtedly deranged by other-circum- 
stances; but it is eafy for an attentive eye to trace the intentions of nature. 

The Spaniards will pardon me for confidering their fobriety as a virtue of climate ; 
this is but comparing them with other nations, and even all the individuals of the human 
{pecies, who owe alike their qualities to their education, rank in life, habits, the exam- 
ples they have before them, and a thoufand other caufes which depend not on them- 
delves. It is ftill a great merit not to refift beneficial impulfes. | | 
_ The Spaniards have, befides, that of triumphing over influences which difpofe men 
to certain excefles, and for which they are produced-as an apology. I have particularly 
in view a depraved propenfity, reprobated by nature, injurious to the fair, and too com- 
mon among the people of the fouth. This is abfolutely unknown in Spain. 

Jealoufy, another outrage on the fex, the object of our homage, feems alfo the con- 
fequence of the influence of 2 climate which communicates its ardour to the fenfes and 
imagination. This odious paffion, formerly fo injurious in its fufpicion, cruel in its’pre- 
cautions, and implacable and fométimes atrocious in its refentment, is much weakened 
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among the modern Spaniards. If the lover be exactory, ready to take umbrage, and 
tormented by fufpicion, on the other hand, there are no people in Europe among whom 
is found a fmaller number of jealous hufbands. ‘The women, who were formerly 
hidden from the public, of whom it was fcarcely poffible to {natch a glimpfe through 
the openings of thofe lattices, which undoubtedly owe their name to the vile fentiment 
which was the caufe of their being invented *, now enjoy full liberty. Their veils, the 
only remains of their ancient fervitude, ferve at prefent but to fhelter their charms from 
a burning fun, and render them more attractive. Tirft inventea by jealoufy, they are 
now employed to very different purpofes. Coquetry has converted them into one of 
its moft feducing ornaments; and in favouring fecrecy, they infure impunity to the 
ftolen pleafures of love. The lovers who, under the balconies of their invifible mif- 
trefles, fighed without hope, and had nothing but their guittar for witnefs and inter- 
preter, are banifhed to cemedies and romances. Sieges are become lefs flow and difk- 
cult of termination, hufbands more docile, and more acceffible the women. Woman! 
who but at the word is fenfibly affected? Who but is difpofed to forgive their caprices, 
to fubmit to their cruelty, and indulge their weaknefles * You particularly, foreigners, 
who have fighed at the feet of a lovely Spaniard, when you remember your chains, do 
you not feel all thefe fenfations? Shall I attempt to trace a feeble fketch of the object 
of your vows, and call again to memory your enjoyments? Or, if they have difappeared, 
from ablence, from time, or inconftancy, which anticipates its effeGts, fhall I endeavour 
to mingle fome confolation with the bitternefs of your regret ? 

‘Lhe women of every country have particular charms by which they are diftinguifhed. 
In England, by the elegance of their fhape, and modefty of their carriage ; in Germany, 
by their lips of rofes and enchanting fmile; and in France, by that amiable gaiety which 
animates all their features. The charm felt on approaching a Spanifh lady has fome- 
thing of deception which is not eafily defined. Her coquetry is more frank, and lefs 
ftudied than that of other women. She takes lefs pains to be agreeable to every one. 
She rather weighs the fuits of her lovers, than counts their number ; and her choice 
once made, a fingle one fuflices. Or if fhe does not neglect her fuccefs, fhe is never- 
thelefs above all grimace. She owes but little to the aid of the toilet. The com- 
plexion of a Spanifh beauty is never ornamented with borrowed brilliance : art fupplies 
not the colouring which nature has refuled by expofing her to the influence of a burn- 
ing climate. But how many beauties compenfate for her want of colour? Where are 
finer fhapes to be met with than with them? Where greater eafe of motion, where nicer 
delicacy of feature, where a more {weetly tripping gait? Grave, and rather melancholy, 
at firft, fhould one of thefe beauties caft on you her large black eyes, fo full of expref- 
fion, fhould fhe accompany her glances with a {mile—infenfibility itfelf muft fall enflaved 
before her. But if the coldnels of his reception difcourage not her admirer from ad- 
dreffing her, fhe is as decided and mortifying in her diidain, as fhe is feducing where fhe 
allows of hope. 

In the lait cafe ihe does not make her lover languifh long ; but perfeverance muft 
furvive enjoyment in Spain, and it is not to this country that the defcription of jove, in 
a well known idyll is applicable ; | 

“ Nourifbed by hope, it dies in midft of blifs.”? 


The fortunate men whom fhe deigns to conquer, and who are called Cortejos, are lefs 
difinterefted, but not lefs afliduous than the cicifbei of Italy. A total facrifice is re- 


© Faloufie, in the French language, figaifes a lattice. 
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quired of them. They muft give proofs of this at all hours of the day, accompany 
their well beloved to the public walk, the theatres, and even the confeffional. But many 
a ftorm difturbs their ferenity. A momentary diftraftion is treated as an infidelity. 
The flighteft incident excites fome apprehenfion. One would fay that in Spain jealouly 
has deferted Hymen to take refuge in the bofom of love; and that it more particularly 
dwells with that of the two fexes which feems the rather calculated to infpire than feel 
this cruel paffion. In one word, their chains are not fo eafy to be borne, as difficult to 
avoid. ‘lhe Spanifh beauty is rigorous in many refpeCts ; her caprices are rather hafty, 
and too obedient to the impulfe of an ardent imagination. But that which is not eafy 
to conciliate with her eternally varying fancies, is the conftancy of Spanifh women in 
their attachments. ‘The intoxication they caufe and experience, far different from all 
extreme agitations or affections of the mind, which continue but a fhort time, is pro- 
longed greatly beyond. the common term; and I faw, during my refidence in Spain, 
more than one fuch paffion continue conftant tll the partics expired of age. May not 
this be accounted for by a religious fcruple, certainly ill underftood, as moft fuch fcru- 
ples arc? May not the confcience of a Spanifh lady, fufficiently complaifant to permit 
her one gratification which offends her duty, be terrified at a fucceflion of infidelities ? 
In the firft may fhe not pofhibly find an excufe for her conduét in human infirmity, in 
the irrefiftible wifh of the heart, which inclined her towards one object, deftined by na- 
ture to fix her affections? Would fin refume its uglinefs at a fucceilive infidelity ? 

It belongs to thofe who are acquainted with the female heart and confcience to judye 
of this conjecture. It is certain, that in Spain, more than any other country, both 
men and women appear to conciliate the irregularity of manners with the moft {crupu- 
lous obfervance of religious duties. In many countrics thefe exceffles alternately fucceed 
each other. In Spain they are fimultaneous; and the women, in confequence of this 
flrange mixtore of religion and frailty, feem to aim lefs to prevent fcandal, or conceal 
their conduét, than to eftablifh a kind of equilibrium between their faults and their 
merits. 

How many men have I known, who have Ied an extreme diforderly life, yet fre- 
quented public worfhip with an afliduity, which even true chriftians do not confider as 
an indifpenfible duty, who carefully obferved every injunction of the church relative to 
abf{tinence, rendering its minifters at the fame time alinoft degrading homage ! 

How many women abandoned to an attachment utterly inconfiltent with their duty, 
furround themfelves with relics, and bind themfelves by vows to the performance of 
actions indifferent in their own nature, and fcrupuloufly fulfil them. 

I believe hypocrites to be very rare in Spain; but to compenfate for this, the ridicu- 
lous affociation of certain moral improprieties with fuperftitious pradlices 1s more com- 
mon there than elfewhcre. Is this to be attributed to a want of knowledge, or the 
criminal complaifance of the confeffors, who are thus prodigal of the indulgence of 
which they themfelves fland in need? Or is it the climate wnich mult ferve as an ex- 
cufe for fome vices, as it is the caufe of fome virtues? And does this climate enforce 
the gratification of certain frailties too imperioufly for coniciencies, fcrupulous in other 
refpects, to be terrified at compliance ? 

To endeavour to explain the diffolutenefs of morals, is to acknowledye its exiftence. 
Yes, depravity of this defcription is carried to great lengths in Spain. Frequently does 
the fex deftined by nature to wait for pleafure, invite to enjoyment with effrontery. It 
is not in this country unufual to receive written intimations of defires which one has un- 
wittingly engendered ; neither is this licentioufnefs reftrained by the dreadful confe- 
quences that fucceed it. That horrible prefent, which the new world has made to = 
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old, in Spain, has become hereditary in families, and by the degeneracy of many of 
thofe races which are termed illuftrious, and the extinction of others, a fatal evidence 
is afforded of its baneful influence. This fcourge, to which the nation feems to have 
become accuftomed, is of the moft alarming nature, when it affects a perfon born under 
a different climate: andif the thoufand charms, in the beauties, whofe attraCtions I take 
delight in celebrating, draw fome irrefiftibly into their fphere, the dreadful apprehen- 
fions with which a eee mu({t be infpired, who by experience or report becomes 
acquainted with his danger, may reafonably juftify the prudence which fome have the 
power of exercifing, and excufe an efcape from their {way. | 

This depravity, however, is far from being fo general as exaggerating libertines are 
pleafed to affirm; even in Madrid there are families whofe: conduct is exemplary, faith. 
ful hufbands, and wives who are models of modefty and propriety; their daughters, 
although in general not referved in their carriage, grant lefs than fancy 1s pleafed to 
expect from their demeanor, for nothing is more rare than their anticipation of the rights 
of matrimony. If opportunities of purchafing pleafures, equally fhameful and eafy to 
obtain, are frequent tor thofe who feek them, at leaft proftitution-is neither fo public 
nor impudent as in other countrics. ‘lhe police, by feverely prohibiting its fcandalous 
feminaries, obliges it to conceal itfelf, and fometimes purlues it to its fecret retreats. 
And what is fingular in a country where diffolute conduét is otherwife fo common, in 
a country which contains fo many rich idlers, one would in-vain feek for thofe eafy la- 
dies, who unblufhingly difplay in other countries the fumptuous falary of their lubricity. 
Among thefe great people, who in other refpects make a trophy of the corruption which 
their opulence keeps in pay, a fort of fhame prefides in the midft of their irregu- 
larities, and my(ftery embellifhes even their moft difgraceful amours. 

The fevere virtue of the kings of the new dynalty can alone explain this modern 
fingularity. At their court, there has always been an abfolute neceflity of concealing 
thofe weakenefles, which they did not excufe by their example: to incur fufpicion only, 
would be acting with great imprudence: to make a fhow of them, would be the height 
of temerity. Charles JIL. in this refpect was rigid, evento tyranny. I was prelent 
once, while cne of the moft eminent perfons of his court denounced his own fon, who 
had been feduced by the charms of a pretty actrefs; and requelted His Majefty to have 
the lover confined in a caftle, and his miltrefs in a houfe of correction; but it is not 
every young nobleman of the court of Spain who has fo ftrict a father, nor docs every 
actrefs thus expiate the paflions fhe engenders. | 

Yo the honour of the fair fex of Spain, I fhall farther obferve, that women rigoroufly 
banifh from their fociety thofe familiarities, which are confidered as indifferent by other 
nations, where the fenfes, lefs quickly inflamed, betray lefs fuddenly their difordery 
and that this diftraft of themfelves is at leaft an homage which their weaknefs renders 
to modefty. ‘hus a woman would not permit the moft chafte kifs to be given her in 
public; and thofe which are cuftomary in our comedies, and of which no notice 1s 
taken, are entirely banifhed from the Spanifh {tage * . 

| | ul 


* T remarked fome years ago, at one of the theatres of Madrid, a miante trait, obnoxioufly trivial, 
and which, but for its exemplifying this exceflive delicacy, fo whimfically allied to the groffclt and mott 
difguiting manners, I fhould f{carcel y venture to detajl in a note. No traveller, who has pafled through 
Spain, particularly Caftile, can fail having obferved groups of people, who, bafking in the fun, amufe 
themfelves in their lazinefa, by deftroying the vermine with which their heads abound. Among lovers of 
this rauk, the favoured youth, whofe miltrefs deigns to benefit him in this manner, has a double pleafure on 
the occafion, not only does he get rid of troublefome companions, he, at the fame time, receives a teftime- 
nial of the perfect devotion of the object of his views. It is neceflary thus much fhould premife my anec- 
dote. The little French opera of Le Tonnelier, (the Cooper,) being tranflated into Spanith, the vie 
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But if a proper diftance be kept they allowpand even: ke at times, thefe wanton 
tricks at-which decency would elfewhere Be alarmed. “hepa oie dena grofs, 
the coarfeft jokes, everidownright obicenity, whatever thé tongue catt exprefs is teadil 

overlooked. 1 havefeen ladies admit of, nay even thenifelves make, obfervatidggauhi i 






men with the leaft regard to decorum would deem admiffible only at orgies, atid; fing 
’ catches revoltingly indecent. When in what ig terthed good company, 1 have wore ther 
once been furprized with tales of rather more than a free defeription, 1 have heard 
~ fome ladies unbluthingly, and without taking the {malleit pains to varnith their ftory, 
relate the fecret detail of their atgérous méatiggs, and appear altanifhed if perchance 
they thould fee the leaft embarraffment in the totinfertance of any of their auditors. 

Thele delincamcnts, which 1 fhall not be fo unjult as to lay to the charge of all the 
Spanifh fair, would not however alone prove the densi of manners in Spain. Wo- 
men, who permit themfelves freedom of expreffion, and give the example of it, are 
certainly not on that account more feducing to perforis of delicacy. but they are not 
more eafily feduced. On the contrary, a nation not yet entirely civilized, may have 
in its language a kind of ingenuoufnefs which renders expreffions far from being entirely 
chafte; and I fhould be inclined to think that thefe modes of expreffion, fhocking to 
the decency of other nations, would difappear were a more refined civilization, more 
‘precautions in the education of young perfons, almoft sree | abandoned to the go- 
vernment of fervants, even in the moft diftinguifhed houles, and efpecially were a bet- 
ter example, adopted. But can a young lady, who from the moft tender age has been 
familiarifed to the groffeft expreflions, who in companies, to which the is frequently ad- 
mitted, hears applaufe beftowed on impudence, which difdains to throw a tranfparent 
veil over the obfcenities in which it indulges; can one, whofe ears are early accuftomed 
to the indecent expreffions which are permitted on the ftage, and whofe eyes repeatedly 
behold the wanton attittdes exhibited in the favourite Spanith dance, long preferve in 
a ima ination and Janguage that virgin purity which is, perhaps, the greateft charm 

her fex : 

Mothers of families, with what have ye not to reproach yourfelves, who, given up 
to your paffions, abandon your daughters to nature and chance. Future mothers, 
how ill do ye conceive your intereft! A tafte far employment, fome care beftowed on 
the developement of that difpofition of which heaven has been prodigal to you, would 
make you rank among the happicit as well as the moft enchanting works of creation! 
Alas! you are neglected, you are left to yourfelves, and your corrupt attendants. You 
are, to our misfortune and defpair, about to falfify the munificent intention of nature. 

_ The charaéter and manners of a nation can be known, but imperfedly, if regarded 
in their ferious occupancy alone, or while under the dominion of the paffions. It is 
much better feen in their entertainments, their games, and their fancies, Let us then 
view the Spaniards in thefe different relations. 
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lous ttanflator dared not hazard the furtive kis, which forms ite denouement. But wha 

; . t does h 
lubititute ? In the Jaf {cene, while the mafter coo is occupied in the intetior of his workthop, se 
Journeyman enters by ftealth, and fets himfelf on the ground, between the legs of the lovely Fanchettey 
whofe delicate fingers are employed in loufing his fortunate rival. They are in this fituation when the 


ade man ‘oni and detects the two lovers in the a&t of giving and receiving this unequivocal pledge 
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_ NOTHING more contrat with the pretended gravity of the Spaniards, than their 

jad rt ational, and full of expreflion, at which 

foreigners of delicacy ig themfelves become de- 
lighted with at laft. (45 

No fooner does the-tutte” begin for the. ago, than every 

animated, and even't ofe’: among th: pectators, who: by their Ce and profeflion 2 are 

moft obliged to graviky have much: difficulty i in preventing themfelves. from joining in 

epited, and an 2g ‘ ogiie is certainly a court of 
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A Geman daralice, who has lately publifhed a little work on Spain, in which he modeftly pretends — 
‘to have'enly gleaned after mej and in which there are many beautiful pictures, very highly coloured, sa 
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A third dance peculiar to the Spaniards is the Seguidilla. The figure is formed by 
eight perfons; at each corner the four couple trace, although but en paffant the princi- 
pal movements of the Fandango. A Spanifh female dancing the Seguidilla, dreffed in 
character, accompanying the inftruments with caftanets, and marking the meafure with 
her heel with uncommon precifion, is certainly one of the moit {educing objects which 
love can employ to extend his empire. . | 

The Spanifh nation has a decided tafte for dancing, and private balls are very fre. 
quent. They havea fort of prefident called b2/tercro whofe duty it is to fee that good 
order reigns in the midft of pleafure. It is his province particularly to take care that 
each of the party figures in a minuct, and to fix partners in fuch manner as to make as 
many happy as poflible, and as few as can be avoided wretchec. 

As to public balls and mafquerades, in the reign of Philip V. they were forbidden 
throughout all Spain. The Count de Aranda, who, while attentive to the police of the 
capital, did not neglect its pleafures, revived them; but thefe two amufements did not 
outlive the retreat of the minifter. 

‘he common people have fome particular games, which havea tinge of the gravity 
of the nation. ‘lhe one, a weak and miferable image of thofe which kept the force 
and activity of the ancients in conftant exercife. It confifts in throwing a bar of iron 
to acertain diftlance, and hence ts called F/ juego de la barra. 

Another game, a favourite with the vulgar, but ftill more infipid, is common to 
Italy as well as Spain. A number of men are feated round ina circle, and hold up in 
their turn two, four, fix, or ten fingers, rapidly naming aloud the exact number of 
fingers held up. | | 

Genteel perfons have recreations of another kind. In thofe affemblies, where idlenefs 
colleéts parties together, their principal amufement confifts in card playing, hombre is 
on thefe occafions their favourate game; this game is of Spanifh origin, as its name 
announces, hombre fignifying man, but the Spaniards callit ¢rifilic ; befides at cards, 
they amufe themfelves with a fort of game at billiards, called sueyo de truecos. | 

In general they feldom affemble to eat at each others houfes. ‘They are little ac- 
quainted with the innocent and healthful plealures of the country. But few among 
them even are fond of the chace; of which the monarch and his family feem to pof- 
fefs the exclufive privilege. The amufements of the country appear to have no attrac- 
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dreffed in the Andalufian colume, appropriate to the dance. At their entrance, they fly towards, as if 
they mutually fought, c.ch other. The male dancer, Itretches out his anxious arma towards the female, who 
feems a3 though about to abandon herfelf to his embrace; but, all at once fhe turns and avoids him. He, 
made angry, fhuus her in return. The mufic ceafes, they both appear irrefolute, but the orcheftra be. 
pinaing, again fets them in motion, : 

co The male then exprefies his defire with encreafed vivacity. The female feemsa more inclined to anfwer 
it. A voluptuous lanpyuor is depicted in her eyes, her bofom heaves more violently, her arms are extended 
towards the objedt which purfues her: but a frefh return of faduefs robs him of her a fecund time; a 
fecond paufe re-animates them both, | 

« The orcheftra again plays up, the mufick encreafes the quicknefs of its meafure, and affumes wins to 
overtake the velocity of their motions, Full of defire, the male rufhes towards the female ; their lips are 
half opened ; fhe ts again fecbly reitrained by a veftage of modefty. ‘Vhe craft of mufic redoubles, and 
with it, the livelinefs of their movements, a fort of veltizo, a delirium of extacy, feeins to poffefs them 
hoth: every mufcle appears to invite and exprefs enjoyment; their eye-fight fails. At once the mutic 
ceafes, and the dancers vanith (if [may ule the exprcflion) in delicious languifhment, the curtain falls, 
and the fpc@tators recover their fenfes.” 2 

Such an animated defeription is more like an apology than a fatire. It, however, is not wanting of 
exactitude. Some years back the volero was given at Paris; but decency had fhaded its tints, and pleafure 
itfelf did not require they fhould be made more lively. | 
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tions for the Spaniards. Their country-houfes might eafily be numbered. Among 
the many rich individuals who inhabit the capital, there are, perhaps, not ten who have 
a country retreat. With refpedt to thecaflles, feats, &c. fo numerous in France, Eng. 
Jand, and Italy. and which contribute to the embellifhment of the environs of their 
capitals, there are fo few in the vicinage of Madrid and the reft of the Peninfula, that 
many travellers are of opinion the proverbial expreflion, building caftles in Spain, is 
thence derived. This however is evidently an erroneous opinion from the number of 
caflles in ruins found in moft of the provinces. 

The rich fubje&ts of the kingdom thercfore concentrate all their pleafures within the 
cities. Mufic is one of thofe for which the Spaniards have the greateft tafte. “They 
cultivate this art with fuccefs; not that their national mufic has made any great pro- 
grefs, for it has a particular character; it is to be found moftly in htitle detached airs, 
called, in Spain Tonadillas and Seguidillas ; fometimes agrecable melodies, but of which 
the modulations are little varied, and prove that the art of compofition is ftill in its in- 
fancy. In return for this they do the greatelt juctice to the grand compofitions of Ger- 
many and Italy, which always form a part of their frequent concerts. ‘They have many 
jovers of harmony, but few compofers worthy of notice. 

A young poet at Madrid, Don Thomas Yriarte, who died in the prime of life, pro- 
duced a few years fince a poem on mufic, wherein didactic drynefs is compenfated by 
feveral epifodes and brilliancy of imagination. Connoiffeurs affure us that the cha- 
racter of Spanifh mufic in particular is there given by a mafterly hand. 

Balls and concerts are not the only entertainments at which the Spaniards affemble.. 
They have alfo their Tertulias and Refrefcos. ‘Vhe ‘Vertulias are affemblies very fimi- 
Jar to thofe of France. Perhaps more liberty reigns in the former, but langour fome- 
times eftablifhes its throne there as well as in the midit of our parties. 

Women in general feldpm feek occafions to meet together; each afpires to be the 
center of a Tertulia; and exclufive pretenfions undoubtedly contribute to banifh from 
Spanifh focieties what we call French gallantry. Women are there admired, and even 
adored, as well as ellewhere; but when they fail of infpiring a lively fentiment, ‘the 
men feldom pay them thofe attertions which our politenefs prodivally and indifcrimi- 
nately beltows upon every individual of the amiable fex. Not but the Spaniard pof- 
{elles gallantry. Its fubtile lineaments are ftrewed with profufion throughout the roe | 
mances of the country, and in their comedies; but to a foreigner’s eye it appears bur- 
le{qued by exaggeration; it has not thole eafy terms, the elegant expreflions which is 
granted to be poflefled by the French, given by thofe nations who are jealous of them.. 
With them a pretty woman, who is not the object of a man’s affe€tion, is only a lovely 
creature, who expects, but does not exact, homage ; and when paid her, the courtefan 
is thanked with a fmile. Among the Spaniards, where fhe can manage to make herfelf 
refpected, fhe is a divinity who mutt be worfhipped. A fonnet or vandeville is fuf- 
ficient for one. The other mult be addreffed in the fublime accents and cadence of 
the ode. . 

_ Their Refre/cos, the invention of luxury and greedinefs, contribute no lefs than the 
Turtulias to facilitate the intercourfe of the two fexes. In general, thefe are only light 
repafts, prepared for perfons from whom vifits are received, and are as a prelude to 
the Tertulias; but on great occafions, when a wedding, chriltening, or the birth day 
of the head’ of a family is to be celebrated, the Refrefco becomes an important and 
a very expenfive affair. All the family acquaintance are invited ; and, in proportion as 
they arrive, the men feparate from the women. ‘The latter take their feats in a parue 
cular chamber, and etiquette requires they fhould remain alone until all the aise i" 
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affembled, or at leaft until the men ftand up without approaching them. The lady of 
the houfe waits for them under a canopy, ma place fet apart in the hal, which, not 
yet entirely abolifhed, was formerly called the E/frado, over which is commonly fufs 
pended an image cf the virgin. 1 he appearance of refrefhments, at length, en- 
livens every countenance, and infulcs joy into every heart; converfation becomes ani. 
snated, and the fexes approach each other. The company are firtt prefented with great 
olafles of water, in which little fu gar-loaves, called Axucar efponjado, or rofado, {quare 
and of a very fpongy fubliance, are diflolved ; thefe are fucceeded by chocolate, the fa. 
vourite refrefhinent twice a day of the Spaniards, and which is believed to be fo nourifh- 
ing, or at leaft innocent, that it is not refufed to perfons dangeroufly ill, After the 
chocolate come confectionary of all forts, and all colours. People are not only cloyed 
with them in the houle of feftivity, but they put quantities of them into paper, and 
even into their hats and handkerchiefs. Anda ftranger admitted for the firft time, to 
thefe kinds of feftivals, in which intoxicating liquors only are {pared, feeks to difcover 
the fober nation and finds it not. : 

A ball or card-tables commonly fucceed the Refrefco ; but it very feldom happens 
that the entertainment is concluded with a fupper. This is always a very frugal repaft 
with the Spantards, and at which they rarely affemble. 

Their cookery, fuch as they received it from their anceftors, is of a nature to pleafe 
but very few people. They are fond of high feafonings ; pepper, pimenta, Lomates, 
or fattron, colour or feafon moft of their difhes. One of them only has been intro- 
duced amongft {trangers, and the French kitchen has not difdained to adopt it; this is 
what in Spain is called Olla-podrida, and is a fort of hotch. potch of every kind of meat 
cooked together, ‘There is, however, generally a mixture in the Spanith cookery, ex- 
cept in fome ob{cure families, attached to ancient cuftoms; in moft houfes it participates 
of the French cookery, and in fome this has wholly fupplanted that of Spain. 

Thus are the French every where imitated, whilft they are ridiculed, and fometimes 
deteited. The modes of France have reached Spain as well as many other countries, 
French cloths, fafhions and colours, are worn under the Spanith cloak. The veil is 
no longer worn for concealment but by the women‘of the loweft claffes; for others it 
jerves but to hide the diforder of their drefs when they go out on foot. Except in 
this cafe, their head drefs and whole attire are carefully adjufted to the French fathion, 
The Spanifh manufacturers exert themfelves to the utmoft to ferve the reigning tafte, 
and to follow it through all its rapid variations, without the aid of our manufacturers ; 
but they are yct far from being able to attain their end. Great cities, and even the 
court, tacitly acknowledge this by having immediate recourfe to Paris or Lyons, as to 
the only true fources of fafhions. In this refpeét, as in many others, the Spaniards 
who affeét the bon ton confefs the fuperiority of fome foreign nattons,and receive from them 
leflons of elegance. Their tables are ferved after the French manner; they have 
French cooks, houfe ftewards, and valets de chambre. French milliners are employed 
to invent and make new dreffes for the ladies. ‘Their heavy inelegant equipages difap- 
pear by degrecs, and are exchanged for thofe of England, or their French neighbours, 

which, however, latterly are imitated by the coach-makers of Madrid and elfewhere, 
They neglect no means of engaging French artifts and manufa@urers to fettle jn Spain. 

This homage is not confined merely to frivolous objeéts. The belt French and 
Moghfh works on morality, philofophy, and hiftory are tranflated into the Spanifh lan- 
suage. I*rcnch literary works of mere amufement are for the moft part thofe onl, 
waich have but litle merit in the eyes of the Spaniards; and their talte, in this refpect 
iid appears far from inclining to change. : 


Their 
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Their imagination, bold to extravagance, finds French ideas cold and timid. Accuf- 
tomed to exaggeration and redundance, they are unable properly to value either juftnefs 
or precifion. ‘The fine fhadesof French ridicule and manners efcape their eyes, too 
much dccuftomed to caricature; and with refpect to ftyle, their earpvitiated by the 
pompous profody of their cadenced periods, by the frequent and affected repetition of 
their fonorous words, can find no grace in accents which {peak more to the mind than 
the fenfes; and the roundnefs of elegant periods is to them entirely loft. 

What chiefly prevents a reform in their literature, are the models which they ftill 
admire and endeavour to imitate; thefe are diftinguifhed by that bad tafte which for- 
merly infected all the nations of Europe, and to which the firft literary men in France 
have paid an ample tribute, but on the wreck of which the malter-pieces of the age of 
Louis XIV. have been erected. 

Had French literature remained in the ftate it was when Ronfart, Marot, Benferade, 
Voiture and Balzac wrote, their very defects would ftill ferve as models. What might 
have happened in France, had no improvement been there made in letters by a concur- 
rence of circumftances, has happened to the Spaniards. Since the time of Calduon, 
Lopes de Vega, Quevedo, Rebolledo, and others, whofe imaginations, though wild and 
licentious, were brilliant and fertile, no author with thefe fplendid qualities, and at the 
fame time endowed with that good fenfe which directs their ufe, has appeared in Spain. 
Lettcrs have, for upwards of a century, been in the fame ftate. The works of thefe 
men of genius, frequently extravagant even to abfurdity in their conceptions, {till con- 
tinue models of {tyle; and their example, without having produced any thing com- 
parable with that which in them is juftly admired, has ferved, and ftill continues to 
ferve, as an excufe to every reprehenfible irregularity of imagination, and all the violent 
bombatt of falfe eloquence. 

It is to the Spanifh {tage that this reproach particularly applies. 


Cuap. XIIL.—Of the Span/b ftagee—Of their Plays, both ancient and modernmDefence 
of the Spanifh ftage and critique on the French.—Spanifh verfification. — Aor sv— Little 
modern Pieces.—Mayos, and Gitanos. 


IT would, however, be unjuft to judge of the Spanifh theatre according to the critique 
of Boileau. 

It undoubtedly ftill fuffers pieces in which the law of the three unities is flagrantly 
violated. But there are many Spanifh pieces, in which it is not tranfgreffed in fuch a 
manner as to be prejudicial to the intereft. The Spaniards themfelves condemn moft 
of their heroic comedies, in which princes and princefles, from all corners of Egrope, 
afflemble without motive, as well as without probability, and are by turns either actors 
or the fport of the moft incredulous adventures, relate, converfe, and joke even in 
the moft critical fituations, and conclude by ufclefsly fhedding their blood without giving 
occafion to a fingle tear. Although feveral of thefe pieces have original beauties, and 
all afford proof of the talent of the Spaniards for inventing complicated plots and dex- 
teroufly weaving the dénouement, the Spaniards found not the much contcfted 1: eputation 
of their theatre upon this alone. 

But there are {ome of their productions which they juftly confider as intitled to the 
admiration even of ftrangers. ‘Thefe are their characteritic pieces, which, though not 
fo well conducted as the beft French pieces of the fat#®kind, and though they cannot 
boaft the fame accuracy in the choice of ideas and expreffions, are generally pleafing 

if 
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in the ground work, faithful in moft of the charaters, and fhew an uncommon fere 
tility of imagination in their authors. = ; 

‘The pieces which the Spaniards call de Capa y Efpada, are thofe particularly which 
refent an exact reprefentation of ancient manners, and thefe comedies are the real 
ources to be reforted to in the {tudy of them. It is in thefe pieces that the generofity 
by which their manners are flill characterifed, thofe flights of patriotifm and religious 
zeal, which formerly rendered the Spaniards capable of the greateft efforts; the fal. 
lies of national pride, which the pomp of ftyle: renders fo noble; that irritabilicy with 
_ refpeét to the delicate fubjects of love and honour, which made duels fo frequent in 
Spain, before the caufes which foftened the manners of Europe had gained {ufficient 
influence over the modern Spaniards; the facrifices and ardour of hopeful love, the 
anguifh of unhappy love, and the ftratagems of thwarted paflion are traced in the moft 
lively colours. Such are the outlines of thefe comedies, of which the Spaniards are as 
fond as they were at the time they firft appeared. . 

Their authors, of whom Lopes de Vega, Roxas, Solis, Moreto, Arellano, and particu. 
larly the immortal Calderon de la Barca are the moft celebrated, have fo eftablithed this 
kind of comedy by their fuccefs, that more modern authors, fuch as Zamora and Ca- 
nizaries, who wrote at the beginning of this century, dare not attempt any other. 

The Spanifh theatre has neverthelefs experienced fome happy changes latterly: and 
although real tragedy, unmixed with matter unworthy of its noble nature, has long 
been entirely unknown among them; within this littletime they have reprefented fome 
or the beft French pieces literally tranflated; fuch as Andromache, and Zara; and 
fome moderi: authors have even ventured on tragedy ; Don Vincent de Huerta, who is 
lately dead, wrote a piece called Rachel. The ferious drama has likewife made its ape 
pearance on the Spanifh ftage, and the Deferter, and Eugenia from the French, have 
been favorably received, as well they are no longer ftrangers to what is termed noble 
comedy by the French; for example they have reprefented the Mi/anthrope, trom Mo- 
liere, which met with great applaufe. Some authors of the country have’ recently 
hazarded pieces of this defcription. DonThomasYriarte has given the public E/ Senorite 
mimado (the f{poiled child), and La Senorita mal criada (the ill inftructed Mifs); Mo- 
ratin, a young poet, who does honor to the literature of Spain, and who by order of the 
court travelled through the country for fome years, in order to gather fubjects from life, 
with which to ornament and reform the {tage; Moratin has alfo written a piece in this 
{tyle called E/ viejo y /a nina, (Mifs in her Teens and the Septagenerary, ) which was per- 
formed with great fuccefs at Madrid, and earned its author a confiderable penfion, a cir-_ 
cumftance of which there have been but few examples in the world, and which excited 
confiderable jealoufy in many, but aftonifhment in every body. Comella, another young 
poet, has alfo produced feveral agreeable pieces, one among others, the bent of which 
(for the genus irritabile vatum belongs to all countries), was to ridicule his coteme 

orary. 7 

But thefe fuccefsful eflays have been infufficient to root out that bad tafte which has 
been long combated not.only by the greater part of their literary characters but as welk 
by thofe Spaniards unacquainted with any other theatre than their own. — Will it how. 
ever be believed that there are fome among them, who not only defend with warmth 
the Spanith ftage, but rebut with ufury the blame which all Europe is agreed in lay- 
ing on them. , ore = | | 

In 1749 Don Blas Nafure, oe librarian, reprinting the comedies of Cervantes, 
thus expreffes himfelf at the head of the work: “* We may very fafely affirm without 
tendering ourfelves liable to that charge which is made again{t our nation of Prizing i 
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felf highly while it thinks too meanly of others, that we bave a fur greater number of 
plays, perfect in themfelves, and written according to rule, than what the Englifb, French, 
and Italian, collectively, can boaft.”” | 

Much more recently, that is, in 1791, Don Pafcal Rodriquez de Arellano propofed 
a work to be publithed by fubfcription, intitled, Teatro antiguo E/panal arreglado a los 
mas principales preceptos del arte dramatica, in which he promifes divers dramas, or co- 
medies, written by Calderon, Lopes de Vega, Solis, Moreto, Roxas, Hoz, and Tyrfo, 
in which the three unities are obferved, the ftyle free from hyperbole and affectation, 
from vain fubtleties, from the heterogenous mixture of heroes and clowns, from ine~ 
quality of the perfonages, and from indecent epifodes and quolibets. He thus propofed 
to make an ample apology for the nation as to this branch of literature, at the fame 
time preferving in thefe pieces, in f{pite of fo many fuppreffions and corrections, all the 
force, beauty of expreffion, and grace of the originals. Let Spanifh critics decide, if 
he has kept his promife. | 

But what will appear more furprizing to readers converfant in French literature, a 
Spaniard of the prefent time, at leaft who is very lately dead, a Fellow of the Academy 
of the Spanifh language, La Huerta, expreffes himfelf in this manner on the dramatic . 
genius and poetry of the French, in his preliminary difcourfe on the Spanith theatre : 
*¢ A fingle fpark from the brilliant fire vifible in this divine poem, La Pharfalia, 
would be fuflicient to give warmth and life to the weak and palfied mufé: of France, 
without excepting the Limoufins, who placed nearer to Spain, received perhaps, on 
that account, in a flight degree, the influence of the enthufiafm and poetic talent cha- 
racteriftic of our nation. 7 | | 

‘© How is it poffible’’ he adds “ that this divine fire fhould animate the minds of 
men, born and educated in marfhy countries, deftitute of fulphur, falts, and fubftance; 
countries in fhort fo little favoured by the fun, that their fruits fcarcely ripen, notwith- 
{tanding the artificial means they ufe to expofe them to its rays. Hence the mediocrity 
apparent in the greater part of their works. Hence the natural impoflibility that the 

French fhould exceed in poetry and eloquence, thofe boundaries limited to fpiritlefs 
minds, and fancy void of vigour. Hence, alfo, the altonifhment occafioned in them 
by the grand fublimity of Spanifh productions, the faults in which, where any exift, are 
fo eafy of correCtion. 

‘© The great Corneille was only efteemed great among his countrymen from having 
badly imitated a work of one of our leaft excelling poets, the work itfelf much 
under mediocrity. (But fee how low M. de la Huerta rates Le Cid.) 

‘© Athalia by Racine is looked upon as his mafter piece ; what is there to be feen in 
it but a continual evidence of a want of powers? Since, without noticing the extra- 
ordinary number of actors, levites and troops introduced, a ftale trick to make 
amends for incapacity of fupporting the plot, andthe momentum of the piece, without 
having recourfe to fiction; the affected regularity, and even the hellenifm which 
he makes fhift to fubftitute for want of talent, prove fufficiently that the piece ought 
never to have paffed the walls of the college in which it was compofed. 

‘© Can it then be looked upon as extraordinary that this hero of the French poetry, 
after employing three years in compofing his Phedra, fhould end with laming the cha- 

_racter of Hypolitus? The whole of this tragedy is replete with confiderable faults, and 
the choice of an action fo abominable in itfelf, even in the eyes of the leaft fcrupulous 
or delicate, is certainly not the leaft. Merely from reading of it once I formed a very 

_ mean idea of Phedra ;' but after feeing it acted at Paris, where Mademoifelle Dumeril, 
a celebrated attrefs, performed the part of Phoedra, I was fo greatly hurt at feeing al 
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decency and. probability fo violently outraged in her declamation, that I frmly refolved 
never to be: fbocked in the fame*manner again.” What a punifhment for the author and 
the adtrefs! , tte 8 ae Bt te i” 

Don Juan Cadahaifo, (a Spaniard in other refpects very well informed, with whom I 
made acquaintance on my firft journey to Spain,) after {peaking at firft in high terms 
-of Phacdra, alluding to the famous recital of Theramines, thus exprefled himfelf; Sir, 
in this Phaedra, the ftile is of that pompous and inflated defeription which we are fo much 
accuftomed to criticife in our poor authors of the laft century. — When in fupport of his. 
affertion he tranflated literally this relation, in order to fatisfy thofe among his auditors, 
who were admirers of the French drama, that when authors attempt to imitate Spanifh 
fublimity, they muft either do fo by an exaét tranflation, or failing of this, remain.in a 
{tate of inferiority, both ridiculous and fhameful in the eyes of all Spaniards; notwith- 
ftanding the unconicioufnefs of French hearers to their debafed appearance. Such 
is the fublimity of Racine in the opinion of the Spaniards; whom, on the other hand, 
the French confider vaftly to furpafs the beft of Spanifh writers. 

La Huerta does not treat Moliere lefs rigoroufly, than our two tragic writers. Ina 
note which precedes e/ Caftigo de la Miferia, (the Punifhment of Avarice,) one of the 
pretended chef d’ceuvres of the Spanifh language, which he reprinted, he takes exception 
at thofe who reckon this piece to finifh at the fecond att. He fays ‘It is rather extra- 
ordinary that thole who blame it for this defect, fhould tolerate and admire Tartuffe ; 
of which the firil, the fecond, and the fifth act are entirely fuperfluous. Moreover, 
this celebrated comedy finifhes in the fame manner as our /ntermes, and if the inde- 
cency of it be excepted, bears much refemblance to them.’? We fhall notice, as we 
proceed, what thefe Infermes are, and whether this comparifon does much honour to 
the fagacity of M. de Ja Huerta. | | 

It however remains for thofe foreigners to decide, who are acquainted with the Spae- 
nifh flage, whether it be blindnefs, or ill will, that has actuated tis unmerciful cenfor 
in his judgment. For my part, without retaliating his injurious fentence, I hall only 
obferve that all thofe who poflels any veftige of tafle; either in Spain or in other coun. 
tries, agrec, that with the exception of fome few modern pieces, the Spanifh drama is 
replete with the molt fhocking defects. Improbable incidents are crowded on each other, 
it is filled with extravagance, and its language is a medley of pompofity and vulga- 
rity. It mixes the molt miferable parade with affecting and fometimes terrible parts: 
it has continually a foo/ called graciofo on the boards, fometimes humerous, but more 
frequently infipid, who by his wretched jokes is ever diftraGting the attention of the 
audience from the piece. Lovers are diftufe and talkative. The pleafure arifing from 
features of delicacy, which occafionally occur, is deftroyed bv long-differtations on love. 
Scarcely one of their plays is free from the blame imputed by M. de la Huerta to the 
fuperfluous recital of the tate of Hypolitus by Theramines; not only are fuch repetitions 
common but difgufting at the fame time by their digreflions, their gigantic compari- 
fons, and their extraordinary abufe of common fenfe. On the other hand, the plot 
prefents fuch an intricate labyrinth that there is fcarcely any play, to which thefe verfes 
of Boileau may not be applied : | | : 

a oe Et qui debrouillant mal une penible intrigue — 
D’un divertiflement me fait une fatigue. 
_ Whofe mazy plot, unravelled with pain, _ 
 Inftead of pleafing, but fatigues the brain. 


This fatigue however does not appear to be felt by a Spanith audience, not even by 
thofe whofe minds are leaf improved. Whether the people naturally poffefs an aptitude 
ae | to 
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to follow the thread of a plot however complicated, whether it be the refult of habie, 
jt is vet certain that they have in this refpect.a great advantage over other nations, and 
particularly the French. On this account much art becomes neceflary, in fitting a Spa. 
nifh comedy, (and there certainly are many well worth adopting») to the French ttage. 
This tribute has been paid it by our forefathers. ‘The fervice of the Spanifh drama to 
Moliere and Corneille is well known. Corneille extracted the chief beauties of the Cid 
and Heraclius from Guillen de Caftro, and Calderon; and took much of his Liar from 
the Spanifh. Mboliere is indebted to the fame authority for his Don Juan or Le Feftin 
de Pierre ; but at the fame time all their fkill was neceffary to thefe men of genius, in 
modelling the ftrange originals which they had-to work upon for the French ftage, for 
none of thefe Spanifh compofitions could have been reprefented on their boards, with. 
out undergoing a change, the beft of them being fo much filled with relations repug- 
nant tv the talte and manners of France. An actor at one of our {maller theatres has 
recently howevermade fome fortunate eflays in this line; although his Ru/e contre Rufe, 
(Sratagem for Stratagenr) and his Nuit aux Aventures, (a Night of Adventures,) may 
rather be looked upon as pretty clofe imitations, than tranflations of two Spanifh 
comedies. Exa@igranflations of Spanifh pieces would be next toimpoffible. Duperron 
de Caftera in 18 publifhed extracts from feveral Spanith plays with refleCtions and 
tranflations of the moft diffculy and remarkable paflages. Mr. Linguet gave fome of 
tliem to the public on entering his literary career. But feparate from his making a 
bad felection he knew not enough of the Spanifh language to fulfil his tafk completely ; 
on which account his tranflations are no more than abridgements, in which nothing but 
the fkeleton of a dramatic poem is preferved; and the paflages not rendered were not 
thofe which difpleated the tranflator, but fuch as he did not underftand, fo that I do 
not conceive that there exilts one. fingle Spanifh piece perfectly and wholly tranflated 
into the French language. A principle obitacle to faithful tranflations exifts in the in- 
numerable puns with which the Spanuh plays are filled, as well as all their other works 
of fancy; and as their minutely fubtile genius is ever prompt to feize the flighteft re- 
femblances, and produce at every in{tant allufions to localities, cuftoms and anecdotes 
of the day; thefe works become cxceffively difficult of comprehenfion even to the na- 
tives, and are almolt impoffible to be underitood by foreigners; fo that a tranflation of 
them, unlels loaded with comments at every page, would be almoft entirely unintel- 
ligible. ae 7  * 

~The Spaniards have always Hada great aptitude for poetry. Their talent for extem- 
poraneous productions is lefs celebrated, but is equally deferving of- fame with that of tHe 
Italians. I have frequently been witnefs to ability of this defcription, which was almoft 
miraculous. 1 have feen Spanith verfifiers little known beyond their fphere, who have 
fupported poetic challenges, which would have difmayed ‘our moft fertile and ingenious 
compofers. I have been witnefs. to their engendering {trophes of ten lines formed 
upon the fame rhyme, and which by the Spaniards are called decimas, in the twinkling 
of aneye.. A ftander-by gives for fubject of fuch a piece, the laft line which he fixes 
on at hazard’ this is called echar pii. Inftantaneoufly the poet produces nine others 
which are to precede the line given, which forms a natural clofe: and frequently 
neither the rapidity of thefe improvifes, nor the fetters with which the author is fhackled, 
prevent their poffefling confiderable merit. They are at any rate little burlefque 
pieces, the emphatic utterance of which ferves to unwrinkle the brow of the moft 
erious ; in which it is true good fenfe is fometimes outraged, but in which the laws of 
poetry are rigoroufly obferved, | 7 | The 
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The forms of poetry are fingularly various among the Spaniards. Their language, 
very flexible and fitted for inverfions, comprizes all defcriptions of metre common to 
Eropean tongues; but they have one in addition peculiar to themfelves. Their rhimed 
verfe is eafily diftinguifhable both by the eye and the ear, and is called confonante. But 
the couplets called afanantes would fcarcely be taken for verfe by thofe who fhould not 
be informed thereof; and it is in this kind of poetry that their theatrical compofitions 
both ancient and modern are written almoft from beginning to end, 

_ ‘They begin generally with a fucceflion of real rhimes, either continued, or alter- 
nate, of an equal number of feet in the one inftance, or in the other of an unequal 
mumber. After the firft or fecond fcene the afonantes fucceed, fometimes after but a. 
fhort run of confonantes, and continue with the intervention occafionally of a few coufo- 
nantes to the end of the piece. Thefe afonantes are a continuance of phrafes with a 
cadence, fubjeét to a certain meafure. Each of them forms a verfe, but the afonante 
happens only in every other line, and does not require an actual rhime. It is fufficient 
that the two laft vowels of each fecond line, fhould be the fame. An example will 
render this more comprehenfible, for which purpofe I have fele€ted at hazard the fol- 
Jowing from a Spanih piece: rs 


Ya, Leonor eftamos folas 

Salyan per la boca afuera 

Tantos evidados del alma 

Como me affigen y cercan ; 

Y antes que de mis pefares 

Intente, amiga, dar cuenta 

Es bien que ponderi aora 

Con admirafion difcreta 

Que fiendo las dos amigas 

Tanto, que enluza y eftrecha, &c. &e. 


At firft fight there appears no rhime in thefe ten lines, there is none in faét in the 
firft, third, feventh, and ninth; neither is it requifite there fhould be. But the fecond, 
fourth, fixth, eighth, and tenth, are afonantes, becaufe each of them has for its two 
final vowels, an ¢, and an a. 

A foreigner might frequent the Spanifh theatre for ten years without fufpecting the 
exiftence of afonantes, and when pointed out to him, he will yet find it difficult to fol. 
low the trace of them; but what he fo hardly perceives, does not efcape a Spaniard, 
even for an inftant, however illiterate he may be. The fecond verfe of a long courfe 
of affonantes is fcarcely pronounced before he diftinguifhes the fucceffion of final vowels, 
which begins its empire; he is intent on their periodical return, and an actor would 
not with impunity attempt to fupplant them by others; fingular faculty which pertains 
to the delicate organization of the people of the, fouth, and the aptitude for declamation 
of the moft vulgar and obfcure individuals. Thefe play a principal part at the theatre; 
their number and affiduous attendance form together one of the circumftances which 
render its reform fo difficult. 

The theatre itfelf had as mean an original among the Spaniards as in France, and 
preferves in many places its primitive form. Two parallel curtains, facing the audience 
compofed all the mechanic parts of the play-houfe, and there are places where this has 
not been improved upon. Behind the fecond curtain is the prompter, with a candle in 
one hand, and his piece in the other, running from one fide to the other to affitt with 

his function thofe ators who are in need of his help; but the theatres of Madrid of 
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the prefent day, and in other great towns, the flips, changes of {cenery and decorations, 
and the pofition of the prompter are much the fame as at Paris. At firft indeed one 
is fomewhat vexed at hearing the prompter recite the parts, in almoft as audible a tone 
of voice as the actors. To this defect, however, one foon becomes reconciled, and 
after long cuftom it is fcarcely noticed. ‘ 

The play-houfe.is divided into five parts La Luneta which anfwers to the Parquet of 
the French, and occupies part of the advanced part where the orcheltra is placed with 
us. Los Apofentos, which are two rows‘of boxes, in the upper part of the theatre, La 
Cazuela, a kind of ampitheatre on the ground floor. In this part the women of com. 
mon rank only are admitted, covered with their v-ils, for the moft part white; but 
therein creep as well thofe charming intruders, who under the aufpices of love are 
anxious to cheat the vigilance of fome jealous hawks, or fome idlers of the ton, who 
are either too lazy to decorate themfelves, or defirous of faving the expence of having 
their hair dreft atter the French fafhion. Las gradas, another ampitheatre above the 
boxes, on both fides the houfe, where fuch of the common people as are defirous of 
fitting at their eafe refort ; and £/ patio, or the pit which contains none but the vulgar, 
with all their brutal manners, their ignorance, and their rags. This part of the 
audience, which has no feats, is always noify, and as difficult to be pleafed, as if it had 
fair pretenfions. | 

The actors oftentimes addrefs thefe five claffes of fpeCtators under the title of mo/- 

ueteros, and are lavifh towards them of fuch ftale epithets as they deem calculated to 
fecuve their favour. 

At Madrid, the actors are fhared by two theatres, that of La Cruz, and that of E/ 
Principe, which for intereft-fake make common caufe. ‘There is, however, a rivalthip 
as to ability kept up between them. Each has one of the players for a director, who 
every year diffolves and re-compofes his troop. It is then that the actors, who are the 
greateft favorites with the public, expofe themfelves for fale, and clofe with the moft 
expert or moft generous, It will be readily imagined, that the graciofas are not forgot 
on thefe occafions. The two directors make arrangements between themfelves for di- 
viding them, for fear that too evident an inequality fhould exift between the two troops, 
and each in confequence fhould equally fuffer. As for the others, all the talents of a 
different defcription are rather calculated for parade than the boards of Thalia. Spain 
has no idea of actors, in whom livelinefs is united with-grace, and fenfibility with ele- 
gance of delivery ; in one word, of fuch, as make the art of declamation the relative 
and rival of the fine arts. ‘Their actors are but imitators, and while they fervilely copy 
the models before their eyes, they have no conception of creating new ones in an imagi- 
nary but poffible world, where every thing is noble without ceafing to be true. 
Driving along the fame track, unfkilfulin delivery, as well as in their gefticulation, 
they exceed all bounds, exaggerate and om every thing, and inftead of managing 
their powers to enable them to effect the perfect delineation of their character, they be- 
come-exhauiled, and overftep all limits. Their women where impaflioned are furies, 
their heroes are coxcombs, their con{pirators rafcally malefactors, and their tyrants 
butchers. . 

They are far from poffeffing actors refembling Clairon, Kain, Garrick, or Siddons. 
Indeed, in Spain, ators are no other than mercenaries, who are looked upon in {o- 
ciety but as fo many mountebanks, who, while they amufe us, are paid and tolerated, 
and afterwards are fent about their bufinefs ; whereas in other countries, where prejudice 
caufes them, generally {peaking, to be {till more meanly efteemed, the juft admiration 
which fome inipire, raifes them to the level of fuperior artifts, and men of genius, : 

: Dy 
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Tn their ancient comedies, if deficient in fome refpects, they yet afforded pleafing ex- 
amples of every virtue which can be taught a people; fuch as loyalty, magnanimity, 
juftice, and ‘particularly benevolence; and although in the exaggeration of their re- 
prefentations they may poffefs fomething offenfive to tafte, they cannot be feen without 
implanting in the mind a difpofition to the exercife of thefe virtues. In the modern 
productions of- Spain on the contrary, not only do they facrifice common decency ; 
they prefent the audience with pictures of the moft fhocking irregularities, without any 
attempt to excite the due horror for fuch offences. Conlpiracies of fons againft fathers, 
cruelty of hufbands, infidelities on the part of wives, and even the unpunifhed villainies 
of malefactors; every thing is given by the a¢tors, is fuffered by the police, and ap- 
plauded by the public. _ The confequences of this fufferance are, however, important, 
particularly in Spain, where the theatre is frequented by all clafles of people. The 
populace even fecm to be the principal object of their refpects and adulation. ‘They 
are fovereion at the Spanifh theatre. ‘Their whims mutt be attended to, their perverfe 
tafte be flattered, and the tumultuous manner in which they exprefs their vulgar fenfa- 
tions, ftifles the Icls noify voice of the more enlightened part of the audience; a fingu- 
Jar, poiiibly an unique, circumftance in a country where the people feem to be counted 
for nothing. May we not hence infer that there exifts even amid{t the moft obfcure 
clafles of this people a fort of {pirit, a fentiment of independence which is deprefled by 
the continual iway of arbitrary power, but which although it may keep under, it is yet 
unable totally to annihilate ? | 

One would think that a theatre fo loofe in its reprefenrations, would keep from it 
thofe perfons with whom age or their condition of life {fhould make decency a duty ; 
but the foreigner fees, and fees with amazement, not only young ladies of a modelt 
exterior, among the fpectators of fcenes which put delicacy to the blufh, but even ec- 
clefiaftics, whofe grave demeanour, and auftere drefs, form a ie ee contralt with the 
leflons of corruption, and the fallies of libertinifm expofed before them. A pagan 
worthy formerly left the theatre at Rome left by his prefence he fhould give a fanétion 
to the offenfive matter which was reprefented before him. Spanifh priefts intolerant with 
refprct to lets fignificant objects are not equally icrupulous with regard to the interefls 
of virtue. Apofllcs of religion, are they not then doctors of morality? Or are they 
ignorant that without morality religion is but error, and a fcourge? Let them ufe 
their influence in reforming the theatre, and no one will take exception at their appear. 
ing at it. : . 

As to its reform, a combination of circumftances muft take place in Spain before 
this can be expected. ‘Lhe fovercign in the firlt place fhould take an intereft in it, 
Louis XIV. knew and patronized Molicre; he himfelf prefided at the brillant enter- 
tainments which he gave, and in which a confpicuous {tation was afligned to the drama. 
Wherefore had the Spanith theatre fome celebrity in the reigns of Philip III. and Philip 
1V., which m fo many refpects are confidered as epochs of the decline of Spain? ‘The 
reafon was becaufe thofe princes encouraged dramatic writers by their approbation, and 
rewards; it was becaufe they themfelves took pleafure in theatrical exhibitions, 

The kings of the new dynafly, whoin other matters have becn fo worthy of praife in 
departing Ron thefe fad models, have not, as they did, carried their generative attention 
to the Spanifh ftage. Philip V. was of a pious difpofition, and loved a retired lite. 
Ferdinand VI. was more attached to Italian arts than thofe of Spain. Charles III., who 
feemed to hold out encouragement to other arts, who built La Caferta, withdrew Her- 
culaneum from its tomb, adopted the pencil of Mengs, and embellifhed with feveral 
monuments of his tafte, the capital of Spain: Charles III. if he had not an averfion to 
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the flage, yet looked upon it with the moft complete indifference and Charles IV. 
has not vet been able to effect a regeneration, which is looked for with impatience by 
all who areattached tothe drama. ‘Their minifter, Florida Blanca, appeared to patro- 
nize the theatre of the capital, but he rather participated in the tafte of the nation than 
felt difpofed to combat it. og 4 ie | - 

The part of the police, which has relation to the theatres, 1s divided between the Cor- 
regidor, the members of the town-hall, and thé Alcaldes de Corte. But the limits 
of their jarifdi€tions are fo indiftin@ly marked, that from an uncertainty as to propér 
authorities, refult the irregularities, which cach of thefe infpectors fee, but which fepa- 
rately neither has the faculty of preventing. Each of the three or four cenfors, before 
whom every frefh offence muft be carried, is defirous of removing from himfelf the 
odium of punifhing, and confequently relies for greater rigour on his colleagues; fo 
that their collective voice for the fuppreflion of impure productions, equally offenfive 
to decency and good talte, is difficult to be obtained. Add to which, thefe different 
examiners are frequently, themfelves, infected with the general contagion. Befides they 
mutt poffefs more refolution than what falls to their fhare commonly, to {natch from 
the people the objects of their admiration, and not to yield to the reprefentations of 
the comedians, whofe receipt would fuffer from fuch fudden reforms. 

Mr. Olavidi, whofe active capacity was capable of embracing at once every part of 
adminiftration, together with the police, had began to effect fome falutary reforms in 
the decorations, drefs and the art of declaiming ; and this formed a charge on the 
part of his enemies again{t him at the time of his difgrace. 

Some famples were given in the reign of Charles HI. of a refolution at reform, 
which cannot be too much exercifed for polifhing the Spanifh nation. The autos facra- 
mentales were definitively profcribed; in thele pieces, angels, faints, and the virtues 
perfonified, played each their different part, to the great fcandal of religion and rea- 
fon; whimfical compofitions, in which Calderon particularly difplayed all the capricious 
fecundity of his genius. Other pieces have alfo been interdicted, fuch as Los zelos de 
San Jofef, and particularly the Devil turned parfon, dramas of a defcription at once 
pious and farcical, in which innocence formerly perhaps found fubject for edification. 

_A revolution is begun, even in the mechanical part of the theatre. At Madrid, at - 
leaft, decorations are better underftood, the coftume more appropriate; and one no 
longer fees, (if ever fuch was the cafe: as Is reprefented by the witty impoftor who has 
treated the world with Le voyage de Figaro,) one no longer fees Oro/manes in a dreffing 
gown, and Zara in a fart ingale. ‘There dre incongruities enough upon the Spanifh 
boards, to render unneceffary the inventions of a witty mind, to encreafe the ridicule it 
merits. In Spain, as wellas in Italy, actors of both fexes, caft their eyes over the 
boxes, and {mile gracioufly on fuch perfons as they may chance to know; and after a 
long fpeech, when they receive applaufe, they never fail turning towards the fpeétators, 
teftifying their gratitude by a profound obeifance. Thefe are defects which relate to 
the comedians. I fhall give a fpecimen of others which pertain to the theatre itfelf. 

Sometimes.ne or more of the actors entirely quits the flage, and takes his place in 
the boxes, whence a dialogue is kept up between him and the other performers. Nay, 
I know a piece, in which this extravagance is carried toa ftill higher pitch. It is one of 
thofe heroic comedies in which the Moors and Spaniards at war with each other are 
prodigal of eloquent outrage. One of the Moorith generals, unable to force his way 
towards his foes, to whom he has to make fome threatening declaration, gallops into 
_ the pit, and thence harangues the Spaniards. | a 
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What fhall I fay.of the ftrange cuftom of interweaving in their moft ferious comedies 
little pieces which have no relation to them whatever ? I fpeak of thofe modern come- 
dies which the Spaniards call Sayzetes or Intermes, which are little pieces in one aét, as 
fimple in their plots as thofe of the great pieces are complicated. The manners and 
charaéter of the inferior claffes of fociety, and the petty interefts which aflociate or di- 
vide them, are therein reprefented in the moft ftriking manner. It is not an imitation 
but the thing itfelf. The {pectator feems.to be fuddenly tranfported into a circle of 
| Spaniards, where he is prefent at their amufements and little cavillings. The manner 
of drefs is fo faithfully copied that he 1s fometimes difgufted. He fees porters, flower- 
girls, and filh-women, who have all the geftures, manner, and language of thofe he has 
focn a hundred times in the ftreet. The Spaniards do not feem to be aware that nature 
in her moft fimpie garb may be embellifhed without ceafing to bear refemblance, and 
that it is in this that the merit of the art of imitation confifts. The fame obfervation 
may be made of the productions of their fchool of painting. Look at the fhepherds, 
the young peafants of Velafquez, nay even of Murillo, they are with refped to elegant 
painting, what the Saynetes are to the dramatic art, pee but difgufting by their too 
exact refemblance. Tor thefe kind of characters the Spanifh comedians have an admir- 
able talent. Were they equally natural in every other they would be the firft actors in 
Lurope. | 

The Saynetes feom to have been invented to give relief to the attention of the audience 
fatizued by following the plot of the great piece through its inextricable labyrinth. 
Their moft certain cffe@ is that of making you lofe the clew; for it feldom happens 
that the real Spanith comedies are reprefented without interruption, ‘There are {carcely 
any exceptions unlefs in new pieces, either original or tranflated, in which the writers 
have felt the neceflity of greater regularity. All the old ones are compofed of three 
atts, called Jornadas. After the firft at comes the Saynete, and the warrior or king, 
whom you have feen adorned with a helmet or a crown, has frequently a part in the 
little piece ; and to fpare himfelf the trouble of entirely changing his drefs, fometimes 
preferves a part of his noble or royal garments. His fafh or bufkin {till appears beneath 
the dirty cloak of a man of the loweft clafs, or the robe of an Alcalde. 

When the Saynete is finifhed, the principal piece is continued, After the fecond aé, 
there is a new interruption longer than the firft; another Saynete begins, and is fuc- 
ceeded by a fpecies of comic-opera, very fhort, and called Tonadilla. A fingle attrefs 
frequently performs the whole, fhe relates, in finging, either an uninterefling adventure, 
, or fome trivial and frequently feandalous maxims of gallantry; fhe thea courts the ap. 
-plaufe of the audience as the retires, and the third at of the great piece is permitted to 
begin. | 

What becomes of the illufion’ and intereft in the piece after thefe interruptions ? 
This may be readily conceived, and it is not uncommon to fee great part of the audience 
depart after the Tonadilla is finifhed. : | 

The Saynetes and Tonadillas are frequently the moft attractive parts of thefe ftrange 
medleys, and aftera fhort refidence in Spain, it is eafy to conceive the aftraction which 
the Saynetes and Tonadillas muft have for the people of the country. The manners, 
drefs, adventures, and mulic, all are national; befides, there are frequently prefented in 
thefe little pieces two fpecies of beings peculiar to Spain, and whofe manners and ex- 
preflions are the objects of much mirth and pleafantry, and fometimes of imitation, 
‘Thefe are the Mayos and the Mayas on the one part, and the Gitanos and Gitanas on 


the other, 
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The Mayos are beaux of the lower clafs, or rather bullies, whofe grave and frigid 
pompofity is announced by their whole exterior. Their countenance, half concealed 
under a brown fluff bonnet, called Montera, is threatening, or full of infolence, which 
feems to brave thofe perfons whofe ftation fhould awe them into refpeét, and which is 
not foftened even in the prefence of their miftrefs. The cfficers of juftice fearcely dare 
attack them. If provoked by any freedom, a fymptom of difpleature or a menacing 
look, a long rapier or a poniard, concealed under their wide cloak, announec that none 
muit make free with them with impunity. : 

The Mayas, on their parts, rival thefe capriccs as much as their feeble means will per- 
mit ; licentioufnefs and effrontery appear in their attitudes, a¢tions, and expreilions ; 
but if not very fcrupulous about the manner in which voluptuoufnels is difplayed, in 
them may be feen the moft feducing priefteffes that ever facrificed on the altars of Ve- 
nus. ‘Their charming tricks fubject the fenfes to a delirium that the wileft can fearcely 
guard againft, and which, if it infpire not love, at leaft gives promife of delight. 

Perfons of the moft indulgent nature are however dilpleafed that the Majos and 
Majas fhould thus be brought upon the ftage, and preferve their attraction even in circles 
of gaod company. ‘There are, among both fexes, perfons of diftinguifhed rank, who 
feek their models among thefe herocs of the populace, who imitate their drefs, manners, 
and accent, and are flattered when itis faid of them, He is very like a Majo.—One would 
take ber for a Maya. | | 

The Gitanos and Gitanas are a kind of gipfies who run about the country, lead a dif- 
folute life, tell fortunes, exercife all kinds of fufpicious profeffions, have among them- 
felves a language, particular figns, in {hort are dexterous knaves, who prey upon the 
unwary. ‘Lhis clafs of vagabonds, of which fociety ought to be purged, has hitherto 
been tolerated ; and characters of them are given upon the ftage, amufing by their ori- 
ginality ; but the effect of this is, it renders vice familiar by concealing its deformity 
under a gay exterior. They are, if] may fo fay, the fhepherds of the Spanih ftage, cer- 
tainly lefs infipid, but at the fame time lefs innocent than thofe of ours. ‘Their tricks, 
plots, and amorous intrigues, fuited to their manners, are the fubjects of feveral faynetes 
and tonadillas, and probably ferve for leflons to many a {pectator. 

Such is the modern Spanifh ftage. There’ are playhoufes at prefent in moft of the 
principal towns of Spain. It may eafily be conceived that their defects are even ftill 
greater than thofe of the capital. What then can we think of their ftrolling-players, 
called Comicos de la legua, who travel from town to ‘town with the rags which ferve them 
for decorations, and perform in barns and ftables? ‘The heroes of Scarron are at leaft 
entertaining, thefe excite nothing but difguit. 

After death of Ferdinand VI., who had an Italian theatre at his court, there was for 
along time no other than the national theatre. ‘The Marquis de Grimaldi re-eftablifhed 
the Italian houfe at the court of Charles III., but it difappeared upon his retirement. 
Towards the latter part of his reign, this prince permitted the formation of one in his 
capital, which fiill fubfifts. The principal hofpital at Madrid in the firft inftance was 
to pay the expence of maintaining it, and receive the profits, but turning out difadvan- 
tageous, the management of it was given to the proprietors, principally grandees, who 
however have not been able to {upport it without expence. Serious opera and farce Is 
reprefented at this theatre; the decorations are handfome, the drefles fplendidly rich, 
and the corps de ballet of a fuperior defcription. - The Spanifh actors having thele mo- 
dels before them, appear to be pleafed with them, neverthelefs their reprefentations 
continue nearly the fame. They may therefore be deemed incurable. 
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As for French theatres, they are at prefent, and for a long time back have been, en- 
tirely banifhed from Spain. ‘Towards the middle of the reign of Charles JIL. one wae 
eftablifhed at Cadiz. The perfons concerned were ruined, and the plan given up. 
Since that time it was in contemplation to introduce one at Madrid. The ambaffador 
Vauguyon feemed greatly interefted in the fcheme. The devotees refifted it, pretend. 
ing that French plays were full of maxims of tolerance, and breathed too much of mo- 
dern philofophy. They reckoned no lefs than fixteen heretical affertions in the fingle 
piece of Pygmalion. In addition, the hofpital, whofe fupport in a great degree de- 
pended upon the revenue which it received from the two national theatres, it was appre- 
hended might fuffer from its eflablifhment. ‘Ihe King liftened to the conjoint remon- 
{trance of religion and charity againft the meafure, and the plan was laid afide. Not- 
withftanding this, the nation has become accuftomed to the tranflations of fome of ofr 
plays, although the time mult needs be looked upon as diftant at which we may feea 
French theatre at Madrid. 


Cuap. XIV.— OF the Bull fights. 


AT the head of the amufements of the Spanifh nation mufl be placed one which be- 
longs almoft exclufively to itfelf, one too to which it is fingularly attached, notwith- 
{tanding its being obnoxious to the delicacy of the reft of Europe; I mean the bull- 
fights. 

 Meny Spaniards look upon them as one means of preferving, in their nation, that 
energetic {pirit by which they are characterized ; yet it is difficult to comprehend what 
relation there can be to ftrength and courage, in a {pectacle where thofe prefent are ex- 
pofed to no danger, and in which the actors prove by the rarity of accidents, that the 
hazard they themfelves run is not of a nature to excite much concern. I know very 
well that exaggeration: frequently reprefents accidents as very common. It is 
true, thofe cavaliers who are thrown from their horfes fometimes receive very violent 
contufions ; but in the courfe of nine years that 1 was a {pectator of thefe fights, I never 
knew of more than one Torreador who died of his wounds. However, a prieft is always 
at hand, ina latticed box, furnifhed with holy oil in cafe of neceflity. Yet were acci- 
dents as frequent as they are uncommon, they might familiarize the {pectators with the 
effufion of blood, and the fufferings of their fellow-creatures, but could not habituate 
them to the fronting of danger, or endurance of pain. ‘They might render them un- 
fecling and cruel, but never refolute and brave. Another proof that this fpectacle has 
no influence upon.the minds of thofe who frequent it is, that I have feen among the 
{peCtators children, young women, old people of both fexes, men of every age, clafs, 
~and charaGcr, in whom however thefe bloody entertainments did not tend to correct 
weaknefs or timidity, nor changed the mildnefs of their manners. Nay more, I have 
known foreigners of great benignity of nature, who at firft fuffered fo much at the 
fight of thefe bull-fights as to change colour, yet who afterwards became much ena- 
moured with the exhibition. ‘Thee diverfions are very expenfive, but very profitable 
to the undertakers. ‘The price of the loweft places is two, or four rials, according as 
they are expofed to the fun, or inthe fhade. The higheft price isa hard dollar. After 
the value of the horfes and bulls, and the falary of the Torreadores, have been deduéted 
from the money received, the remainder is commonly dedicated to pious ufes: at Ma- 
drid it formsa principal fund for the fupport of the general hofpital. | 

Bull-fights are moftly given in funimer, on account of the {pectators who remain in 
the open air, and the animals being then more meow Peculiar breeds are fet grk 
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for this fpecies of faerifice. A lift isdelivered to the fpefators in whick the number and. 
the country ofthe victims are defcribed, whofe torture is intended for their amufement. 
‘There are twenty benches round the circle, and that only which is moft elevated is co- 
vered. The boxes are in the upper part of the edifice. In fome cities, {uch as-Valla- 
dolid, where there is no particular place fet apart for the combat, the principal {quare is. 
converted into a theatre for the purpofe. The fight of the people of every clafs affem- 
bled round the fquare, expecting the fignal for battle, and exhibiting in their counte- 
nances every fign of joy and impatience, has in it fomething interefting. | 

The exhibition begins by a kind of proceffion round the f{quare, in which the cham- 
pions, as well on foot as on horfeback, who are to attack the fierce animal, make their 
appearance, dreffed in all the elegance of Spanifh coftume; the Picadores in a round hat, 
half covered with a fhort.cloak, the fleeves of which float in the air, are on horfeback, 
in white fkin gaiters: thofe who are on foot are dreffed in the lighteft and niceit man- 
ner, and in pumps; both wear filk jackets of a bright colour, and trimmed with rib- 
bands, with a fcarf of a different colour, and their hair bound up in a large filk net, the 
fringcs hanging from which defcend as low as the reins. After the proceffion is finifhed 
two alguazils on horfeback gravely advance, in wigs and black robes, to the prefident of 
the fight (the governor or the corregidor) for an order to begin. ‘The fignal is im- 
mediately given. The animal, until then fhut up ina kind of pen, the door of which 
opens intothe circle, makes his appearance. ‘The agents of Themis, who have no quarrel 
with him, prudently haiten their retreat, and their fright, generally ill feconded by the fpeed. 
of their horfes, is the prelude to thecruelamufement which the fpectators are about toenjoy. 

In the mean time the bull is ftunned with their cries and noify expreffions of welcome. 
He has firft to combat with the horfemen (Picadores), who wait for him armed with. 
long lances. This exercife, which requires addrefs, {trength, and courage, has. nothing 
in it degrading. Formerly the greate(t among the nobility did not difdain to take a 
part in it ; at prefent even fome hidalgos folicit the honour.of combating on horfeback. 

The Picadores open the fcene. The bull, without being provoked, frequently attacks 
them, upon which circumftance, when it, happens, the fpectators conceive a great opi- 
nion of his courage. If, notwith{tanding the pointed fteel which repels his attack, he 
again returns to the charge, cries are redoubled, and pleafure then becomes enthufiafm;. 
butif the animal be pacific, difconcerted, and cowardly runs round the circle, avoiding 
his perfecutors, murmur and hiffing, refound throughout the theatre. If nothing can. 
roufe his courage, he is judged tnworthy of being tormented by men, and the repeated 
cries of perros, perros, bring on him new enemies. Great dogs are then let loofe upon. 
him, who feize him by the neck and ears. ‘The animal then aflumes the ufe of his na- 
tural weapons. ‘The dogs thrown into the air, fall ftunned, fometimes gored, upon the 
ground; they rife again, renew the combat, and commonly end by overthrowing their 
adverfary, who then perifhes ignobly. | 

‘On the contrary, if he conduct himfelf properly, his career is more glorious, but of 
greater duration and more painful. The firft act of the tragedy belongs to the com- 
batants on horfeback ; this is the moft animated but thé moft bloody and difgufting 
part of the whole. : | , : 

The irritated animal braves the fteel which makes deep wounds in his neck, falls fu 
rioufly upon the innocent horfe who carries his enemy, gores his fides, and overturns 
him with his rider, who in this cafe, upon the ground and difarmed, is in imminent 
danger, until the combatants on foot, called Chulos, come to his afliltance, and provoke 
the animal by thaking before him ftuffs of different colours. Dae 
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But it is not without danger to themfelves that they fave the difmounted horfeman. _ 
The bull oftentimes purfues them, and they then have need of their utmoft agility. 
‘They efcape by letting fall the piece of ftuff which is their only weapon, and upon which 
the fury of the deceived animal is cxhaufted. But it fometimes happens that he is not 
thus to be impofed upon, and the champion has no other refource than leaping over 
the barrier fix feet high, which forms the interior of the circle. In fome places there 
are two barriers, and the intermediate fpace forms a kind of circular gallery, behind 
which the forreador is in fafety. The bull frequently leaps over the firft inclofure, but 
uneafy and ignorant what to do, he continues his courfe along the corridor, until an 
opening brings him anew into the arena; but when the barrier is fingle, the bull makes 
efforts to leap it, which he fometimes accomplifhes. The alarm of the neareft {pecta- 
tors may eafily be imagined ; their precipitation in retiring, and crowding upon the 
upper benches, becomes more fatal to them than the fury of the animal, which ftum- 
bling at cach ftep upon the narrow and uneven fpace, rather thinks of faving himiclf 
than fatisfying his vengeance ; and foon falls under the blows that are haftily and re- 
peatedly given him. . 

Except in thefe cafes, which are rare, he returns to the charge. His difmounted 
adverfary having had time to recover himfelf, immediately mounts his horfe again, pro- 
vided the latter be not too much wounded, and the attack is renewed ; but the cavalier 
is frequently obliged to change his horfe. J have feen feven and eight horfes gored, 
or their bowels torn out, by the fame bull, fall dead upon the field of battle. No words 
can then fufficiently celebrate thefe acts of prowefs, which for feveral days become the 
favourite fubjcéts of converfation. ‘The horfes, aftonifhing examples of paticnce, cou- 
rage, and docility, at times, before they die, prefent a fight at which humanity fhud.- 
ders: they tread under feet the bloody entrails which fall from their lacerated fides, and 
ftill continue to obey the hand which guides them. Difguft then feizes fuch of the . 
- {pectators as poffets any fenfibility and embitters their pleafure. 

But a new act in the piece fucceeds. When the bull is deemed fufficiently tormented 
by the combatants on horfeback, thefe withdraw, and leave him to the champions on 
foot, called banderilleros; who meet the animal, and the moment he attacks them, ftick 
into his neck, two by two, a kind of arrow, called a danderilla, terminated like a fifh- 
hook, and ornamented with litile ftreamers of ftained paper. The fury of the bull re- 
doubles; he roars, and his vain efforts ferve but to increafe the anguifh occafioned by 
the dart lodged in him. This laft torment gives a fine opportunity for a difplay of the 
agility of his new adverfarics. The fpeétators at firft tremble for their fafety when they 
fee them fo near the horns of the animal ; but their {kilful hands infli@ fo fure a blow, 
and they efcape fo nimbly from the danger, that after a few times their addrefs appears 
bate move than a trifling epifode in the tragedy of which the cataftrophe is as 

ollows : | 

When the vigour of the bull appears almoft exhaufted, and his blood, flowing -from 
twenty wounds, pours from his neck, and moiftens his robuft fides, the fury of the 
people, then fatiated, calls for another vi€tim ; the prefident then gives the fignal for 
his death, which is announced by the found of drums and trumpets. The Matador. 
advances and remains alone in the circle; in one hand he holds a long knife, in the 
other a kind of flag, which he waves before his adverfary. At firlt each {tops amd ob- 
ferves the other. ‘The impetuofity of the bull is feveral times avoided by the agility of 
the Matador, and the pleafure of the fpectators is rendered more lively by their fuf- 
pence. Sometimes the animal remains immoveable ; he {crapes the ground with his 
icet and feems to meditate vengeance. 
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The bull in this fituation, and the Matador who penetrates his defign, and carefully 
obferves his flighteft motion, form a picture which an able pencil might not deem un- 
worthy of delineation. The affembly notice this dumb fcene in filence. At length the 
Matador gives the fatal blow ; and if the animal immediately falls, the triumph of the 
conqueror is celebrated by a thoufand exclamations; but if the blow be not decifive, if 
the bull furvive, the murmurs are not lefs numerous. The Matador, whole addrefs 
was about to be extolled to the fkies, is looked upon only as a clumfy butcher. He in- 
ftantly endeavours to recover from his difgrace. His zeal then becomes blind fury, 
and his partifans tremble for his life. At la{t he gives a better dire€ted blow. The 
animal vomits {treams of blood, ftruggles with death, flaggers, falls. His conqueror 
then is lifted to the fkies by the applaufes of the people. Three mules covered with 
bells and banners terminate the piece, dragging the bull by thofe horns which betrayed 
his valour from out of the circle, leaving behind the traces of his blood, anda flight 
remembrance of his exploits, foen effaced by the appearance of his fucceffor. 

On each of the days dedicated to thefe feafts, (at leaft at Madrid,) fix bulls are facri- 
ficed in the morning, and twelve in the afternoon. The three laft of the animals are 
exclufively left to the Matador, who, deprived of any affiftance from the Picadores, em- 
ploys all his dexterity in varying the pleafures of the fpectators. He fometimes allows 
an intrepid ftranger, mounted upon another bull, to combat them; at others he turns 
a bear againft them. ‘he laft bull is particularly devoted to the entertainment of the 

Opulace. The points of his horns are covered with a round cafe, which diminifhes 
the effect of their ftrokes. In this {tate the bull, which is then called Embolado, lofes 
the power of piercing and lacerating his adverfary. ‘The fpectators defcend in crowds 
to torment him, each after his own way, and often pay for their cruel pleafure 
by violent contufions; but the creature always falls at la(t under the blows of the 
Matador. 

The few fpectators who do not partake the rage of the populace, regret that thefe 
wretched animals have not their lives, at leaft faved, in recompence for their many tor- 
tures, and difplay of courage. ‘They would willingly aid them to efcape from their 
perfecutors. In thefe the humane few, difguit fucceeds to compaflion, and wearinefs 
to difeuft: the uniform fucceflion of fimilar {cenes throws a languor upon the amufe~ 
ment which the fpectacle promifed at the beginning. It recals the opinion given by 
Pliny of the games of the circus: nibil novum, nihil varium, nibil quod non Semel 
fpectaffe fufficiat*. 

But to the connoiffeurs who have ftudied the artifices of the bull, the refources of 
his addrefs and fury, the different methods of tantalizing, deceiving, and tormenting 
him, (for in fome provinces this is a {tudy trom’ youth to manhood,) to thefe no one 
fcene refembles another, and they pity undiftinguifhing obfervers who cannot perceive 
their variety. 

A matter worthy of compofing a didactic poem on this matter, in appearance fo bar. 
ren, and set obscene fo famed, the famous Torreador Papehillo f, in 1796 pub- 
lifhed a treatile intitled La Tauromaquia o arte de torrcar a pti y a caballo, a work ufeful 
for torreadors, whether profeflional or amateurs, unique-in its kind, and much fought 

after by the public. OF this, it may be fairly faid that the author was a matter of 
his fubject. | 


* It contains nothing novel, no variation, nothing in fhort whichit is not fufficient for fatisfaction to. 
have feen a fingke time. | | : | 7 . 

+ He died in 1801, and it may be truly faid in the bed of honor. He fell the victim of a bull he was 

about to kill; the fecond perfan who perifhed thug in the fpace of thirty years, 7 


¢ : . In 
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In this purfuit, asin others, the {pirit of party confers reputation ; and difputes or 
exaggerates fuccefs. When I arrived at Madrid, the connoiffeurs were divided between 
two famous Matadores, Coftillares, and Romero, as people might be in other countries, . 
with refpeét to the merits of two celebrated actors. Each feét was as enthufiaftic in - 
its éulogiums and pofitive in decifion as the Gluckifs and Piccinifts perhaps were: in 
France. It is difficult to believe that the art of killing a bull, which feems.to be the 
exclufive privilege of a butcher, fhould be gravely difcufled, and extolled with tran- 
fport, not only by the people, but by the beft informed men, and women of the 
greateft fenfibility. Let us not, however, draw from this any conclufion unfavourable 
-to the Spaniards. In fpite of their fingular attachment to bull-fights, in fpite of the 
barbarous delight they take in feeing the blood of thefe innocent and courageous ani- 
mals thus fpilt for fport, they are neverthelefs fufceptible of good nature and hu- 
ananity. ’ On leaving thefe bloody paftimes, they are not the lefs fenfible to the comfort 
of a pleafant home, to friendfhip, nor tolove. Their courage does not on this account 
-; become more ferocious. When duels and affaflination were more common, they were 
Not more attached to this favourite amufement than at prefent. Their manners are 
foftened from what they were anciently, without their paffion for bull fights being dimi- 
nifned. The day on which they are celebrated is a day of rejoicing for the whole dif- 
tri€t, for ten or twelve leagues round the place. ‘he artift who can fearcely provide 
for his fubfiftence, has always a furplus to expend on this fpectacle. And woe to the 
chattity of the poor girl, whofe poverty fhould exclude her from it; the man who 
{hould pay for her admiflion, would certainly place it in danger. 

The Spanifh government under Charles III. feemed to be aware of the inconvenience 
of this kind of phrenzy; the origin of diforders and diffipation, and highly prejudicial 
to agriculture by facrificing, in fuch numbers, robuft animals which might be em- 
ployed in cultivation. This King had himfelf an averfion to bull fights, and was defi- 
rous of weaning the nation, by degrees, from its attachment to them. His firft minif- 
ter, Florida Blanca, entered into his views. Under his adminiftration the number of 
thefe entertainments, in the principal provincial towns, was diminifhed. Even at Ma- 
drid none but weak animals were allowed for the fport, and the people began to lofe 
their relith for them: but it was forefeen that under Charles 1V., they would refume 
their original attraction. : — 

There-is.in Spain another diverfion called La Fiefa de Novillos. In this young bulls 
not defigned to meet with death, but to grow up for the fatal lifts, make trial of their 
budding horns, and are tantalized by a number of amateurs, who, like themfelves, are 
learners. ‘The Prince and Princefs of Afturias, not daring to oppofe the talte of the 
old King Charles III, yet allowed themfelves to enjoy by ftealth thefe parodies of the. 
grand exhibition. From this it was argued that he would give thefe games his counte- 
nance, ‘The beginning of the reign confirmed this conjecture. For a long time none 
of thofe entertainments known by the name of Sieftas-reales has been given by the 
court. ‘The plaza-mayor, on fuch occafions, was the theatre of thefe exhibitions, 
The King and his family honoured the fpectacle with their prefence. “His military 
houfhold prefided to keep order. IJlis halbardiers formed the inner ciréle of the 
theatre, and their long weapens were the only barrier oppofed to the dangerous caprices | 
of the bull, ‘There were no more than one of thefe Fic/fas-rcales in the former reign. 
They were confidered as abolifhed. But the coronation of the new King, brought 
them again into fafhion. Since that period the bull-fights have refumed their former 
charm for the people... Licence is granted with lefs difficulty to fuch towns as folicit 
Jeave to eftablith them for the benefit of different objects of charity. Thofe of the 
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capital have again become worthy of awakening that enthufiafm which began to flag 
As early as 1789 the bull-fights were more animated and bloody than had been known 
for a long time; more than once had one of thefe animals. kept the field after ripping 
up all the horfes and wounding the greater part of the combatants, 

- There yet remains therefore two inftitutions in Spain, to which the nation appears 
to be attached by fettering bonds; two inftitutions which have more than one point of 
contact. : | OW a | | 

Both infpire a fort of horror at thofewhodefend them. 

Both are barbarous, the one as it relates to manners, the other in its refpe% to 
opinion. 

P Neither fhould meet with any other apologifts than fuch as Jack Ketch, yet virtues 
belonging to chriftianity are both the motive and excufe of each, By the one Faith 
arnis itfelf with rigour againft incredulity; in the charitably applied produce ot the 
other the wretched find relief. a, 

One throws impediments in the way of increafing agriculture; the other is the chief 
obftacle to the progrefs of philofophy. | : 
Do they require I fhould name them? The one is the Inquifition, the other the Bull- 
fights. | | 

With thefe obfervations, I fhall conclude what I had to obferve of the manners and 
talte of the Spanifh nation. From this impartial view of the cultoms, pleafures, and 
refources of its capital it muft be allowed, that where a foreigner has made himfelf 
mafter of the Spanifh language, a matter eafy enough in itfelf; where he is willing to 
introduce himfelf into the company of the natives of fafhion, who are very acceffible s 
where the manners of the country, which are fingular but not offenffive, have once be» 
come familiar, and provided he have no other favor to afk at Madrid, than the {miles 
of fome amiable fair one, he may pafs his time as agreeably in this capital as in any 
other of europe. , | 


VOLUME THE THIRD. 


Cuap. I.—Profpect of Toledo. —The Alcazar.— Mozarabic Mifal.—Of the Archhifhop 

and bis clergy»—~An example of toleration. —Ecclefaftical surifprudencewith refpect to mar- 
| riage.—Cathedral and public edifices of Toledo. —Its environs.—Cafa del campo.Vil- 
 lavicio{a.—San Fernando.—Loeches.—Toros de Guifando.— Battuecas.—Avela.—Aj- 
Cola, ~ - : ‘ 


Before I conduét the reader towards the fouth of Spain, I fhall firft lead him through 
different placgs worthy of attention at a fhort diftance from the capital, whither I was at- 
tracted by curiofity. a : | | ) 

1 fhall begin with Toledo, a famous city, formerly the refidence of the Moorifh Kings, 
and at prefent the fee of the primate of Spain. It is fituated upon the right bank of 
‘the Tagus, twelve leagues from Madrid, and feven from. Aranguez. On the road 
from Madrid, you pafs through two large towns, the lands about which are famous 
for their extreme fertility, and high ftate of culture, called Getafe, and Iilefcas. But. 
as is the cafe almoft throughout Cattile, they are deftitute of trees. =, 
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In going to Toledo from Aranguez, you pals hae a far more picturefque coun- 
try. Beyond that refidence the valley in which itis fituated fpreads, and the Tagus 

“whofe courfe is at times feen at a diftance, and at others nigh, affords fome pleafing 
views But during this courfe its banks are fleep, and covered with ftones; and the 
river itfelf which flows tranquilly by Aranguez, on its approaching Toledo and under 
its ancient walls, flows with the noife and rapidity of a torrent. ‘ 

Before you enter Voledo, the Tagus is croffed over a bridge of frightful height. 

The idea which one is liable to form of this city from the pompous title of imperial, 
which it has enjoyed ever fince it was taken from the Moors by Alphonfo VL. from its 
difputing with Burgos for pre-eminence in the aflembly of the Cortes of the kingdom of 
Caftile, whofe capital it formerly was, and whofe anctent fplendor is attefted by its 
monuments, but ill agrees with its narrow, crooked, and dcferted flreets, its almoft 
abfolute want of comfort, and deflitution of induftry. Madrid, which latterly has in- 
creafed its population at the expence of its neighbours, has laid Toledo greatly under 
contribution, The appearance of its mouldering edifices gives it an air of wretched- 
nefs, with which, however, the interior of its houfes does not correfpond. One meets 
here with neatnefs in extreme, a property but rarely united to poverty. ‘The inhabi- 
tants, above all things, are highly folicitious of excluding the rays of the fun, and con- 
trive to have coolnefs around them in the moft. violent heat of the Dog days. At this 
period, if you pay them a vifit, you might deem yourfelf in the palace of fleep. By 
three o’clock, for them, the fun has fet; the cafements and blinds are hermetrically 
clofed, the floors repeatedly fprinkled ; with thefe, large fheets are fpread over their 
courts, and every thing concurs to form an illufion, as to the warmth of the climate, 
and hour of the day. : 

It is true, thefe precautions are common to almoft all the towns of Spain in the 
height of fummer; but no where have they appeared to me fo {triking as at Toledo, 
Until lately inventions for thefe indulgencies were almoft the only labour to which its 
inhabitants were addicted. ‘Within thefe few years they are rouzed from the frefla, to 
which they feemed perpetually condemned. Indolence and mifery were fuccefsfully 
combatted by Cardinal Luzenzana, who, for more than twenty years, was their arche 
bifhop. The Alcazar, ancient palace of the Gothic Kings, was almoft intirely rebuilt 
under Charles V.; but ever fince the conflagration, by which it fuffered in the begin« 
ning-of the eighteenth century, it had continued in a ruinous condition. The arch- 
bifhop put it in repair. He eftablifhed here filk looms, which afford employment 
to feven hundred poor people; an hofpital for indigent women and old men; and 
formed a {chool for two hundred children, who are brought up at his expence, and 
taught to draw. | 

Such is the employment to which this prelate dedicated his fuperfluity ; and as the 
fimplicity of his life was truly apoftolic, his wants were very circumicnibed, and his 
fuperfluity immenfe. Notwithftanding the precifion with which he attended to his 
fpiritual functions, he yct had leifure to devote to literature.’ Before he occupied the 
fee of Toledo, he had filled that of Mexico, and: dicovered there a new colleGion of 

the letters of Fernand Cortes. This he publifhed with notes on his return to Eurape, 
He has alfo given to the world feveral learned works, particularly a new edition of 
the Mozarabic Miffal. This is a collection of the offices of the church, as celebrated 
according to the Mozarabic ritual, adopted by the Chriftians in the countries occupied 
by the Moors. Fallen into difule, it was revived by Cardinal Ximenes, who founded a 
chapel at Toledo, in which divine fervice is {till performed conformably to this ritual, 
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Madrid and Aranguez forming part of the diocefe of Toledo, the Cardinal, Arch- 
bifhop of this town, frequently appeared at court, even previous to his being nomi- 
nated chief inquifitor. Madrid notwithftanding is the refidence of one of thofe 
grand vicars, who officiate for him in his epifcopal funétions, ‘Towards the clofe of 
my firft refidence in Spain, I had fome relation with this worthy acolyth of the ‘prelate 
Lorenzana, the details and refult of which, in abridgement, the reader will pardon my 
prefenting, as they concur to prove, that fanaticifm, and particularly intolerance, are 
evils not altogether fo hopelefs of cure in Spain as is commonly believed ; and that 
in modern times even the clergy of this kingdom produce individuals acceffible to rea- 
fon, and capable of compaffion for the weaknefles of humanity. ; 

The agent of a foreign power, obliged by the laws of his country to profefs 
the proteftant religion, was captivated by an amiable Caftilian. An obftacle of mag- 
nitude oppofed their union in the invincible repugnance of the catholic family to an 
alliance with an heretic. ‘The father himfelf comes to Madrid in order to {natch his 
daughter from the danger of feduction, and drags her in tears to a diftance of thirty 
leagues from the capital. The lover follows his fleps, throws himfelf at his feet, and 
moves him to compaffion, but cannot {hake him from his purpofe. It is impoffible, 
fays the father, it is impoffible I fhould give my daughter to a_perfon the enemy of 
God, and of my religion; but be converted, you fhall marry her.—The young here- 
tic, however, entreated at leaft the permiflion of pleading his caufe before the tribunal 
of the church; hoping to find it lefs inexorable than that to which he had appealed in 
vain, The rigid Caftilian approved the expedient, without, however, reckoning upon 
its fuccefs. 

The ftranger bears a gleam of hope away with himto Madrid. Te feeks the grand 
vicar of the Archbifhop of ‘Toledo, and thus addreffes him : 

‘’ You fee before you an unfortunate man, whom it is in your power to reftore to 
‘¢ happinefs. 1 doat on Dona N—, whom I wifh to marry ; between us I am told there 
is an infurmountable obftacle. I was born without the bofom of the Romifh church. 
“* It were vain-of you to exhort me to abjure my errors, nor could you be convinced of 
< the truth of fo fudden a converfion. And would that religion you profefs, receive any 
* glory from.a fimilar homage? Leave to time, leave to the irrefiltible afcendancy of 
« Dona N—, the office of bringing me into what you deem, what I perhaps fome day 
«¢ may deem, the way of falvation. The honourable employment which 1 fill is my only 
“ means of fubfiftence. This employment is incompatible with a change of religion. 
“If [ fail of obtaining the hand of Dona N—, I fhall die of defpair; if I cannot ob- 
“fain her upon any other terms than thofe of renouncing my faith and confequently my 
«¢ employment, both fhe and 1 mutt die of want. You only, the minifter of a God of 
“peace and goodnefs, you only can conciliate all; and furely as you have this power, 
<¢ you will not refufe my entreaty.” yh 

Thefe.arguments foftened the aufterity of the grand vicar. Firft of all, faid he, I 
mutt have affurance that you are free to marry: how will you convince me? Next I 
mult have proof that in your country, the proteftant religion is fo far national as to 
exclude the profeffors of a different one from holding employment, and Jaftly I muf{t 
be fatisfied by atteftation, that you are not far eftranged from the catholic church ; and 
that you only require time, the influence of your future fpoufe, and the inftructions 
of our minifters, to confummate your converfion. — 

Upon this, the young ftranger looks upon himfelf as fecure of fuccefs.—Eafily can 
I give:you thele three aflurances; but it muft remain with you to appoint the organs 
through which you will receive them.—Let them be two public characters, in whom 
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you can confide, and who may be worthy of our confidence. He names the Chargé 
des Affaires of France and that of the United Gtates.. They are accepted, and we in- 
vited to the grand vicar’s. He received us, one after the other, and propofed the 
three queflions, to which we anfwer in‘the affirmative. We fign this kind of aé of 
public notoriety, which removes all the {cruples of the grand vicar, the archbifhop,. 
and the orthodox family. ‘he two lovers are united at the catholic altar, without 
either being obliged to abjure a creed. They remained faithful to their vow, as well 
as to the religion of their fathers; greatly intent upon promoting the happinefs, and 
very little about the converfion of each other. If the reading of thefe lines fhould 
chance to occupy a Jeifure moment in this happy family ; upon recital of his alarms, 
his dangers, his fuccefs, the triumph of love over intolerance, obtained by the inter- 
ference of friendfhip; perhaps the hufband, the father, and the friend, may moiften. 
the page with a tear. | 

Such was the prelate of Toledo and his principal dependants twelve years ago, and 

fuch are they at prefent. In this inflance, they exhibited the firft proof of toleration of - 
this defcription in Spain. Shortly after, another couple precifely in the fame fituation, 
availed themfclves of this precedent to obtain a fimilar refult. 
- There are other cafes much lefs rare than thole which we have juft cited, in which 
the grand vicar is called upon to interfere in a way much lefs edifying to manners. [ 
allude to the cuftom known in the country by the denomination of Sacar por el vicario, 
literally, to redeem through the vicar. Any girl above twelve years of age may oblige a 
youth, provided he be fourteen years old, to marry her, if fhe can prove that he has an- 
ticipated the marriage rites, has promifed his hand, or in any shape given her to under- 
ftand that a union with her was his intention. Her proofs are exhibited before the 
vicar. If fhe affirm the youth has had commerce with her and he agree to the charge, 
he cannot efcape matrimony. If he denies it, the proof remains with her; and all that 
is neceflary is for her to produce a neighbour to teftify having feen him enter her houfe 
at any improper time. A ring, a jewel, a prefent, even a love letter, notwithftanding the 
word marriage may not appear therein, is proof {ufficient for claiming a hufband. 

The intention of fuch laws is not eafily conceived. Does it proceed from a defire of 
putting young men on their guard, even in the moft tender age, again{t the feduCtions 
of the fair? Or have the civil and ecclefiaftical authorities united in the defign of ine 
creafing the number of marriages at the hazard of making many that are bad? 

However it may be, upon the plaintiff addrefling herfelf to. the vicar, the culprit is 
conduéted to prifon, where he remains pending the fuit. If the fentence be, there is 
caufe for a wedding, the prifoner is not liberated uatil after the celebration of the facra. 
ment of marriage. Frequently the defire of obtaining one defcription of liberty caufes 
him to facrifice another; but it may readily be conceived that fetters thus put on will 
not be cherifhed long. — | a | 
There is another manner of employing the miniftry of the ecclefiaftical vicar, not Jefs 
revolting to manners, but no ways fo to love. Should a man become enamoured with 

a female under paternal reftraint, who may return his paflion and be unable to obtain 
confent.of the father; he applies to the vicar, communicates their mutual inclination, 
and points out the houfe in which he wifhes the object of his affection to be received, 
preparatory to the celebration of their nuptials. After afcertaining that their affedtion 
is mutual, the vicar fends a commiffary to withdraw the female from her father’s roof, 
and conduét her to the place indicated by the lover, and when the cgfe is thoroughly: 
approved, it is thence fhe ts brought to pth the nuptial benediction, : 
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Such in general throughout the Spanifh monarchy is the ecclefiaftical law in the in-. 
ftance of marriage; but in prattice, the.greater or lefs rigour with which thefe regulas 
tions are put in force depends much on the prudence and judgment of the minifter of 
the eh ;-and latterly laws have been enacted which, reftoring to paternal authority a 
part of its influence over the difpofal of children, have had for object the prevention of 
the fcandal which is cuftomarily attached to marriages contracted without that refpect- 
able concurrence. | : 

But let us return to Toledo, from which digreflions have Icd us fomewhat aftray. Its 
cathedral is one of the moft valuable facred edifices in Europe. During four hundred 
years it was confecrated to Mahometan worfhip, recovered by Alphonfo VI. it preferved 
the form of a mofque until. the reign of St. Ferdinand, who gave it that under which it 
now appears. It difplays all the fumptuoufnefs of Gothic edifices, and in the reigns fuc- 
ceeding that of St. Ferdinand was enriched with every kind of decoration. Several of 
the chapels are worthy of attention for the tombs they contain. In the choir there.are » 
thofe of four kings of Caftile, who are commonly called Reyes viejos, old kings, and that 
of the Cardinal Mendoza, one of the mott illuftrious prelates who have held the fee of» 
Toledo. 3 

In the chapel of the Virgin, Cardinal Portocarrero is interred.. The epitaph on his: 
tomb is of a ftriking fimplicity : Hic jacet pulvis, cines, et nibil ; “* Here lies duft, afhes, 
nothing.” | 

In ihe chapel of St. James one paufes, irrefiftibly fixed before the tomb of Don Alvar ~ 
de Luna, that illuftrious and unfortunate favourite, abandoned to his fate on the {eaffold 
by John. II., whofe blind partiality had railed him to the pinnacle of grandeur. If we - 
give but common attention to the pompous infcriptions with which this magnificent | 
tomb and that of his wife ‘are covered, one cannot refrain from philofophical reflexions: 
on the inftability of the favour of kings. . 

The fame chapel contains feveral other tombs deferving notice; J fhall mention none 
but that of the ten kings or queens of Caftile, which are in the chapel called delos reyes 
nuevos, the moft magnificently decorated of all. 

The capitulary hall contains the portraits in. fucceffion of all the archbifhops of To- 
ledo; a valuable collection on account of their portraits, dating from the revival of the 
art of painting in Spain the different gradations through which it has paffed, being clearly 
diftinguifhable on comparifon ; and becaufe fince the time of Cardinal Ximenes they have 
all the merit of refemblance. 
~ In the cathedral are feveral other paintings worthy of attention. The veftry contains, | 
among others, one by Carlo Maratti, and one by Dominico Greco. The ceiling is painted 
in frefco, by Luca Giordano. | 

The cloilter of the cathedral contains a. painting by an author who deferves to be 
better-known, Blas de Prado. ‘The moft indifferent connoiffeur cannot but be ftruck 
by the correcinefs of the drawing, the exccllence of the colouring, and efpecially the . 
foftnefs of expreffion in the figures. oe | 

The cloifter of the cathedral is fpacious, and its proportions juft. Bayeux and Ma- 
ella, the two beft painters of modern Spain, have traced on its walls the principal events 
of the life of St. Eugenius and St. Leocadia, the patrons of the cathedral, and of fome 
other faints, famous at Toledo by their zeal for the chriftian religion. 

I might give a long enumeration of the ornaments, furniture and vafes confecrated 
to divine fervice in this cathedral; a fufficient idea may be formed of them by confider- 
ing that ‘Toledo is one of the richeft fees in Chriftendom, that it has frequently been held 
by pious prelates, who would have thought it a reproach on themfelves had they made - 
ee ~ @ pros. 
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a profane ufe of their opulence, and that it has had many opportunities to benefit by the 
munificence of the fovereigns of Spain. To the curious is fhewn a piece of {culpture, in 
the very worft tafle, and for what reafon I know not, cailed the Tran/parent. It is a 
modern work, which dishigures inftead of embellifhing the edifice. There, who will 
may admire a flone which bears the impreffion of the feet of the Holy Virgin ; fhe placed 
them upon it when fhe defcended from heaven to bring to St. Ildefonfo the firft cha. 
zuble or prieft’s cap; ansracle which a modern {culptor has perpetuated in one of the 
chapels of the cathedral. The ftone which bears the proof of the miracle, is expofed to 
public view behind an iron railing, which prevents profanation without being an obftacle 
to homage. | 

Befides the exthedral, Toledo has five-and-twenty churches and a heap of convents 
and picus inftitutions ; feveral of which merit the attention of the traveller. The hofpital 
of St. John the Baprft in particular, which, by the excellence of its proportions and the 

wifdom af the plan, does honour to the good tafte of the founder Cardinal ‘Tavera, who 
has therea magnificent tomb; the work of Alfonfo Berruguete, an able {culptor, of the 
{chool of Michael Angelo. 

Toledo owes alfo to one of its prelates (Cardinal Mendoza,) its very handfome 
foundling hofpital, the church of which contains fix great paintings of the fchool of 
Rubens. 

Another afylum for fuffering humanity is an hofpital for the infane. There are two 
principal ones in Spain; one at Saragoffa, the other at Toledo. I went feveral times to 
the latter, and was always furprifed at the cleannefs and regulanty which 1 conttantly 
found there ; and, reflecting on feveral fimilar inftitutions kept in the fame manner, I 
could not but admire how different this devotion, this Chriftian charity, which in our 
days is thought to be treated with mildnefs when only loaded with ridicule, how different, 
J fay, it renders men from themfelves, how powerfully withdraws them from their moft 
habitual vices! On examining the charitable foundations of the Spaniards, the indolence 
and dirtinefs with which they are charged are no longer feen. Had religion conferred 
but this one benefit upon mankind, it would ftill-be worthy of admiration. 

At Toledo there yet remains the wreck of the famous machine, invented by a Cremo- 
nian of the name of Juanelo, to raife the water of the Tagus into Toledo ; and which for 
its ingenuity is worthy attention, Near the ruins of this machine there are others more 
ancient; part of an aqueduct erected to convey, on a level with the Alcazar, the water 
from a {pring feven or eight leagues from Toledo. This is one of thofe works equally 
ufeful and magnificent by which the Romans marked their refidence in feveral places in 
Spain. On the outfide of the city as well, the ruins of a circus are vifible, and the traces 
of an old Roman road. ~ a 

‘Thus the Romans, the Arabians, the Goths, and the Spaniards of the time of 
‘Charles V. by turns improved and embellifhed Toledo. 1 cannot fay as much for the 
modern Spaniards. Houfes out of repair, fine edifices going to ruin, few or no manu. 
faétures, a population reduced from two hundred thoufand to twenty-five thoufand 
perfons, and the moft barren environs ; fuch is the picture which prefents itfelf to the 
‘traveller, attracted by the reputation of that famous city. Under the laft reign, in ad- 
dition to the attempts of its prelate to naturalize induftry, fome fuccefsful efforts were 
made to recover it from the univerfal decay into which it had fallen. The blades of 
Toledo were formerly famous for their temper and folidity. Charles IIL. ere@ted a ver 
{pacious edifice for making them; and the experiments already made feem to promis 
that the modern citizens of Toledo will not in this refpect be long inferior to their 
predeceffors. 

. The 
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The inhabitants of this city would fcarcely pardon me, were I to pafs over in filence 
their Cigarrales., Thefe are tittle country houfes, which I can compare to nothing they 
refemble more than the Ba/fides which furround the city of Marfeilles, except that they 
are lefs ornamented, and not fo numerous. Thither in the afternoon, during the fuffo. 
cating heat of the dog-days, the inhabitants go in fearch of coolnefs and repofe amid the 
fhade of orchards. It is neverthelefs inipoflible to reach them without exciting the 
{weat of the brow, in crofling fome burnt and unfhaded meadow, or climbing over 
rugged hills. They are however the garden of Eden to the inhabitants of ‘Toledo. 

I now pafs on to other objects which, in the environs of, or ata fhort diftance from, 
the capital, are worthy the attention of the traveller. | 

At the Caja del campo, an ancient pleafure-houfe of the kings of Spain, only feparated 
from the new palace by the Manganares, he will meet with large trees, fome good 
paintings, and an equeftrian ftatue of Philip HI. 

Villa Viciofa, three great leagues from Madrid, is another royal palace to which Fer- 
dinand VI. was attached, but which has not been frequented by his fucceflors. 

San Fernando is a village three leagues from Madrid, for fome time celebrated on 
account of a manufacture of cloths eftablifhed there. This has been removed to Gua- 
dalaxara, but the cloths {till preferve their former name. ‘The building in which was 
carried on the manufa&ory of San Fernando, formerly animated by induftry, is now 
filled with the impure voices of fuch wretched proftitutes, as the police of Madrid de. 
livers from vice to condign penitence. T'ormerly the Abbeville of Spain, it is now to 
Madrid what the Sa/tpétrieré 1s to Paris. . ; 

At nearly the fame diftance from Madrid isa little village lefs known, but which ap« 
peared to me to merit attention ; it is called Loeches. Here are buried fome matter. 
pieces of which the Spaniards themfelves are ignorant. ‘The church of a {mall convent 
of nuns, founded by the Conde Duca d’ Olivares, contains fix capital paintings by Rubens, 
of the largeft fize and of magical effet. The principal is an allegorical painting of the 
triumph of religion ; it is over the great altar, and unites all the beauties, and even 
defects, which characterife its author; richnefs of compofition, brilliant colouring, 
ftrength of expreflion, and negligence of defign. After this painting, I was mott 
{truck with that in which Ehas is reprefented {ftanding in the defert, at the moment 
when an angel appears to comfort him. | 

Another object of curiofity, perhaps {till more unknown to-the Spaniards themfelves, . 
is found in the bofom of the mountains of Cattile, four or five leagues from the Ef. 
curial: this is a monument which has caufed much perplexity to fome antiquarians, 
and which they know by the name of Toros de Guifando. Guifando is 3 convent of 
Hieronymites, placed upon the fide of 4 chain of fteep rocks, where, according to 
tradition, the fons of Pompey were defeated by the party of Ceefar, and where the 
conquerors, to celebrate their triumph, facrificed to the gods an hundred bulls, and 
left the figures of four in ftone on the place where they obtained their victory. Ano- 
ther tradition afferts thefe fuppofed bulls are elephants, and fays, that inftead of the 
triumph of the Romans, they were intended to preferve the memory of the paflage of 
the Carthaginians into the country, who, indeed, have left in feveral parts of Spain 
fome rude figures of thefe animals. But, did they moft. refemble bulls or elephants ? 
This was a queftion, which in company with three forigners, as curious as mylelf, I 
attempted to decide, We found, in an enclofure of vines, overlooked by the convent 
of Guifando, four enormous blocks of hard {tone, refembling granite; they appeared 
to me fo unfhapen, that I was inclined to take them for the {portive productions of 
Nature, rather than the regular works of art. On. examining them nearer, we 07 
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covered, or rather gueffed, the intention of the fculptor, but the efforts of his chiffel 
have almoft difappeared beneath the ravage of time: we found no figns: either of the — 
horns ofa bull, or the trunk of an elephant. The form of the ears rather indicate 
the latter than the former animal; the contours of the rimp and flanks are fo much 
worn out of fhape, that it is difficult to decide between the two. In fhort, after an 
hour’s obfervation, 1 left the difficulty as I found it. We were almoft afhamed of our 
fruitlefs journey; and painfully climbed up to the monaftery, whence we looked down 
‘upon this hieroglyphical monument. We found that there exifted no doubt of the 
manner in which it ought to be interpreted. The firft tradition is preferved upon a 
-board,. on which we read diftinétly, the Latin infcription cut in the fides of one of the 
‘blocks, but which are now almoft effaced. ‘The principal infcription is as follows: 
Bellum Cafaris et Patria ex magna parte confeclum fuit ; 8S. et Cn. Pompeii filiis bic in 
agro Baftctano profligatis. And another, Exercitus victor hoftibus effufs. ‘They tuft- 
ciently indicate that the monuments were defigned to celebrate a victory over the fons 
of Pompey. It remains to be determined, whether the ground upon which they are 
placed be the 4grum Baftetanum ; and to reconcile the hypothefis with hiftory, which 
_places the defeat of Pompey’s party in Andalufia. | 

The worthy monks, jealous of the renown of their diftri€t, found an anfwer to all 
my objections, and that nothing might be wanting to my belief, they fhewed me the 
‘caverns in which the fons of Pompey found their death in feeking an afylum. after their 
defeat.. Immediately afterwards they informed me, that thefe afylums of the martyrs 
‘to liberty had fourteen hundred years later become thofe of the martyrs of penitence; 
and we were obliged to hear the recital of the retreat of the founders. of their order, 
to the caverns, the detail of their aufterities; the monks at the fame time pointing 
out the traces of their fteps. 

The Toros de Guifando, which many people at Madrid think imaginary, are fre- 
quently introduced into familiar converfation, to exprefs, in a burlefque manner, the 
courage of a man capable of facing the greateft dangers; and in this fenfe, they are 
ufed by one of the heros of Cervantes. When after my return, I faid I had feen and 
touched thefe famous bulls, I was looked upon as an extraordinary perfon. The won- 
der, however, ceafed when I had defcribed the’ enemy whom I had {fo refolutelely 
braved. | 

Another diftniat, farther from Madrid, makes a ftill greater figure than the Toros de 
Guifando, in the fabulous hiftory of Spain; I mean the diftri& of Battuecas, to which 
Montefquieu alludes in his Perfian Letters, when he fays, the Spaniards have- in their 
kingdom diftrits unknown to themfelves. According to ancient tradition, the reli- 
gion, language and manners of Spain were unknown in the Battuecas. Extraordi- 
nary voices had been heard there from the neighbouring villages; the fhepherds were 
afraid to approach it with their flocks. Was more neceffary to ftamp it as the retreat 
of dzemons or at leaft of favages? Each related in his own manner the origin and parti 
:eularities of the place. The Battuecas alfo furnifhed a fubjeét for the wits of Spain; 
they introduced them into comedies and novels; and Moreri did not difdain to give to 
thefe.ridiculous {tories a place in his di@tionary. - | 
Father Feijoo, an extremely well informed and intelligent monk, was one of the 
firft viata combated thefe abfurdities. The refult of his refearches, and 
the little tour I made to the Battuecas a fhort time before my departure from Spain is, 
that they are ‘two uncultivated valleys, {carcely a league in length, and fo narrow and 
clofely fhut in, that it is difficult ‘for the fun to enter them in winter. This little diftri€t 
is remarkable for groupes of rocks oddly formed, for variety of trces, the meandering 
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of the little river which waters the valleys, the excavations of the mountains by which they 
are formed, and the great numbers of all kinds of animals to which they ferve as aretreat. 
The only human habitation, which merits attention, is.the convent of the bare-footed 
Carmelites, whofe cells are buried, as it were under the fteep rocks, by which they are 
threatened, and the trees that give them fhade. A traveller might make the tour of 
F.urope, and not find a place more fit to become the afylum of filence and peace. 
The diftri&, which is almoft inacceffible, and not upon the road to any city, is {carcely 
ever frequented. The curious few who go thither, are looked upon as perfons of ex- 
travagant curiofity by the peaceful inhabitants, who cannot imagine the motive of their 
vifit. ‘Vheir little diftri@, which they feldom or never leave, is in the diocefe of Coria, 
eight leagues from Cividad Rodrigo, and fourteen from Salamanca. 

Avila and Alcala are two other towns in the neighbourhood of Madrid which a tra- 
veller is tempted to vifit, on account of their ancient fame. . 

Avila is fituated on a hill twenty leagues from the capital. Its maffy walls, its towers, 
its alcazar, and the dome of its old cathedral, afford rather an impofing appearance at a 
diftance. But it is impoflible to exaggerate its wretchednefs and depopulation. The 
defertion of a number of territorial noblemen who are gone to fettle elfewhere, and 
have left their lands to the management of their bailiffs, is the principal caufe of this de- 
cay. Inthe beginning of the prefent century it had a manufactory of cloth, which did 
not fucceed, and which the council of Caftile in vain endeavoured to re-inftate. _How- 
ever in 1789, two Englifhmen, fkilled in the manufacture of cotton, were enticed to 
Spain. ‘They would have preferred Gallicia or Catalonia, in order to be nearer the 
fea; but government was defirous of having them in the neighbourhood of the court, 
and confequently fixed them at Avila, in an edifice occupied fome years before as a mi- 
litary fchool. At firfl the inhabitants were greatly prepofleffed againft them, and threat- 
ened to {flone them. Priefts had implanted in the minds of thefe people a belief that 
thefe heretics fed on Catholic children. Thofe in confequence who did not perfecute 
yet fhunned them. ‘he peafantry of the neighbourhood went round about to fome 
diftance in order to avoid pafling by their houfe. By degrees thefe prejudices vanifhed. 
‘Lhe inhabitants began to be reconciled to the fight of them, and foon they caufed abun. 
dance to renew its benefits in the diftri€t. In 1792 more than feven hundred perfons 
-were employed in their manufactory and its dependencies; and already not a beggar 
was to be met with in Avila, I faw thefe two perfons introduced to the King at 
Aranjuez. The reception which they met with fufficiently made amends for the paltry 
perfecutions of fanaticifm and ignorance to which they had been fubjected. How much 
are thofe governments to be pitied who, on introducing ufeful enterprizes, have to 
combat enemies of this defcription! Ata diftance we are too much apt to judge from 
contequences, and do not pay fuflicient attention to obftacles ; whence proceeds a feve- 
rity of decifion which frequently borders on injuftice *. | 

Alcala maintains its reputation better than Avila. The fix leagues which feparate it 
from Madrid are rather plealant to travel over; after the firft you arrive at the village 
of Canillejes, farrounded by orchards and gardens; a real phenomenon in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid. A league beyond you crofs the Henarts over a fine {tone bridge, 
leaving Leganis on the right, one of the quarters of the regiment of Walloon guards, with 
Vecalvare, where is conftantly a detachment of the Spanifh guards, and San F’ ernando. 


* Thefe manufatorics of Avila have changed their mafters, and gained nothing by the change, The 
direction of them has Leen given to the fkilful mechanift Belancourt, whofe active mind embraces toa many 
obj: Cts to, enable him to pay fuflicient attention to the minutiz of a manufactory. This eltablifhment, 
which in its infancy promiled largely, has almoit dwindled to nothing. | x 0 
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On the other fide ‘of the Henaris, a beautiful flope begins ; you perceive the town of 
Torrejon, beyond which is another {tone bridge over the bar ie a {mall viver. which in - 
fummer is but a ftreamlet. A little below it falls into the Henaris, which flows at the 
back of Alcala, between rugged and pi€turefque banks, fufficiently well thaded with 
trees. | | | 

- The Henaris, whence Alcala derives its furname, runs at fome diftance from the town 
at the foot of achain of hills piled one above another. Alcala is {till furrounded by 
walls. It is difproportionately long for its breadth, tolerably well built, and clean; and 
notwithftanding it contains many churches and convents, and has no other employment 
for its inhabitants than that of cultivating moft excellent fields for wheat, it does not 
difguft one, like many of the other towns of Cattile, by a fhocking difplay of mifery. 
But that its univerfity had for its founder the famous Cardinal Ximenes, it {carcely des 
ferves mention. For the purpofe of employing them on an edition of the celebrated 
Bible, known to theologians by the title of Biblia complutenfis, he caufed feveral really 
_ learned men to eftablifh themfelves here, who have been fucceeded up to our time by 
none but pedants. 


Cuap. Il.—Read from Madrid to Saragoffa.— Of Arragon and its Cortes—Its new Canal. 
: | —Road to Lerida. : : 


ALCALA is on the road from Madrid to Saragoffa, a confiderable town, which I 
vitited in 1792, in order to have a view of the canal of Arragon, of which fuch won- 
derful things had been told me. I fhall conduct my readers thither, and give them an 
account of this canal, and the province it is intended to vivify. 

Your leagues beyond Alcala you reach the interefting town of Guadalaxara, fituated 
on an eminence a fhort diflance beyond the Henaris. A fine road afterwards leads to 
the miferable village of Torrija; thence to Granjanejos, the foil is tony and poor, and 
the road in the rainy feafon rather bad. From the top of the hill on which this town 
1s placed, you defcend abruptly into a fmall and very narrow valley, of highly pleafing 
appearance and cultivated like a garden. It affords the moft picturefque profpect of all 
the road. But beyond Grayanejos you travel over a country mournful and bare, until 
you reach Byarraval, a poor village furrounded by rocks, two leagues from Siguenza. 
It is {till worfe before you reach by a rapid and ftony defcent the bottom of a bafon, in 
which Fuencaliente is fituated, on the borders of a ftreamlet. This is a village belonging 
to the dutchy of Medina Celi, the principal {pot of which fronts you on the brow of the 
circular hills which form the bafon. There, fome pretty houfes, verdure, and planta- 
tions of flax, extended the whole length of the valley, agreeably firike the eye. The 
traveller is afterwards continually delighted with meadows covered with cattle, and 

‘fields tn high cultivation, as far as the hamlet of Londares, after which you meet ata 
Ipague beyond with a new village built by the Bifhop of Siguenza. Thus we fee that 
prelates in Spain are ever the chief benefactors of their diftri€t, A little farther at the 
-{immit of a mountain is an old caftle, worthy of the beft feudal times. Formerly it was 
doubtlefs.a military flation, at prefent it is a peaceable appurtenance to the bifhopric of 

Siguenza. | Oo Ce a 
‘ rom Londaris to Arcos the road is vexatioufly full of rifes and falls, is very bad, and 
traverfes a-horrid country, to the north-eaft extremity of New Caftile. Arcos is a mi- 
ferable but pleafantly fitwated. borough ; it is the laft in this province, and one of the 
thirteen belonging to the Duke of Medina Celi in this canton. For three leagues, the 
diltance which feparates it from Montreal, another wretched borough, the firit in Arra- 
7" gon, 
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gon, the country is equally hideous, and the roads equally bad. The entrance into 
Huerta, however, claims as an exception a village belonging to a monaftery of Bernar- 
dines, who fpread comfort around them, a culture which does them credit, and fhades; 
a {triking difference noticeable in Spain between the poffeffions of the clergy and thofe 
of the richeft among the laity, but which is explained by the conftant refidence of the 
one, and the perpetual abfence of the other. This monaftery, befides, contains fome 
remarkable tombs, among others thofe of feveral French noblemen who came with the 
Conftable du Guefclin to the fuccour of Henry de Tranflamare. Should the traveller 
be defirous of fpending a few hours in examining thefe curiofities, he will have reafon 
to be fatisfied with his reception by the monks; and will find at their table a compen- 
fation for the deftitute ftate of the diftrict. : | 

Montreal belongs to the houfe of Ariza, whofe chief grounds are about a league be- 
yond. The ancient caftle pertaining to this houfe is on an eminence, at the foot of which 
is a pretty modern dwelling. The river Xalon, which we fhall repeatedly meet with, runs 
clofe to it, and embellifhes and enlivens this little canton. It formsa cafcade, and has 
a bridge over it of a very pretty fancy. The whole of this landfcape might advanta- 
geoufly employ the pencil of the traveller. : : 

On leaving Montreal you meet with a rapid defcent, after pafling which the road is 
conftantly good to Cetinaz. From this village to Bubierca is two leagues of excellent 
road, between two ranges of hills; at the foot of that on the right the Xalon waters tHe 
valley, which is in a high ftate of culture. Half way this river is croffed over a bridge 
of ftone, and you travel along its banks to Bubierca, a village moft charmingly fituated 
between the hillsin the midft of rocks. 

Thence to Calatayud, you change horfes once at Ateca, a village furrounded by or- 
chards amazingly fruitful. I advife the traveller who may pafs through Ateca to lay in 
provifion of a wine called Cerinana, of a partridge-eye colour, its {weet and agreeable 
flavour will make amends for the dark-coloured thick wine which will be prefented him 
in this part of Arragon, as far as to Saragoffa, at which the ftomach revolts, and which 
is certainly the moft horrid beverage that ever poifoned man. 

On leaving Ateca the valley becomes more narrow, but continues beautiful and fer- 
tile; it is watered 2 the Xalon, the courfe of which between the hills follows their 
finuofities. Throughout all Spain I never met with a more pleafing diftri, none better 
cultivated than this vale from Cetina almoft uninterruptedly to Calatayud. Trenches 
are cut communicating by a very fimple procefs with the Xalon, which condué its be- 
neficent waters to all the grounds in its neighbourhood. It is not in this charming 
valley that a traveller mie feek for the indolence and unfkilfulnefs of Spaniards. 
_ Hlalfa league before you reach Calatayud a chain of rocks begin, piled one upon the 
other, and terminating in. peaks, which rather disfigure the beautiful landfcape. This 
town itfelf is in meafure incrufted with them, the greater part being built at their foot, 
and commanding towards the fouth a valley which {preads confiderably near the town. 

The produce of this rich valley confifts of corn, wine, pulfe, and an abundance of 
hemp; of which a great quantity is fent into Old Caftile, but much more to Bilboa and 
St. Sebaftian. The cordage made of this hemp isufed in the royal navy; and govern- 
aunt or commiffaries of late years at Calatayud’ for the purpofe of making 

urchares. - | | 
. There is no oil made in this neighbouroood : however, at Calatayud there are twelve _ 
or thirteen foap manufattories ; the barilla employed in which is brought from. the 
eaftern part of Arragon, ‘There is'a lange demand for this foap throughout Cattle, 
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Calatayud is {till not by much fo confider-ble a town as it ufed to be. It fearcely 
contains fifteen hundred houfes; but in recompence it includes ten churches and fifteen 
convents, fome’ of which are remarkable for their magnificence, and the extent of 
ground they are built upon. Calatayud and ‘Tarragona havea bifhop in common, who 
refides at the latter of thefe towns. The former is contiguous to the {pot where Bilbilis 
was fituated, the birth-place of Martial. _ 3 

Half a league before it arrives at Calatayud the Xalon receives the Xitofa, which 
there lofes its name, although Lopez, the firft geographer in modern Spain, makes it 
retain it till it difembogucs itfelf into the Ebro. I have thought myflelf juftified in 
following the opinion of the inhabitants, and the ftatement of the Abbé Pons, 

The country is extremely uneven from Calatayud to the gates of Fre/no,a town fitu- 
ated in a {miling well cultivated valley. After pafling over fome hills, the borough of 
Almudia lays before you, furrounded for a diftance from its walls by olive-trees, vine- 
yards, fig-trees, and plantations of hemp and Indian corn. Part of the eltates of 
M. d’Aranda lay in this delightful country. It’ extends to more than a great league 
from Almudia ; afterwards, however, you meet with nothing but heath and the moft 
barren country until you come to the miferable Venta de /a Romera, and even to the 
neighbourhood of Saragoffa. 

At half a league beyond the laft place but one for changing horfes (La Muela), this 
celebrated town is diftinguifhed in the midft of a beautiful and extenfive plain on the 
banks of the Ebro. 

I fhail not enumerate the many facred edifices contained in Saragoffa. The molt 
remarkable are its two cathedrals. The one is the church of La Seu, of molt majettic 
fimplicity ; the other, fo famous in Spain, and even throughout the whole Catholic 
world, and to the defcription of which Cardinal de Retz did not difdain to dedicate fe- 
veral pages of his memoirs, is that of Nueffra Senora del Pilar. It is a fpacious and 
fombre ftru€ture, overloaded with ornament, without taite, notwith{tanding it was re- 
built at the clofe of the laft century. But the miraculous image, around which there no 
longer remains a fingle ex voto, nor one of the rich lamps of which the cardinal fpeaks, 
is in a modern chapel, formed with fuperb columns of marble of the Corinthian order. 
Arragonefe devotion owed a homage of no lefs magnificence to that pious tradition, 
which ftates the Holy Virgin to have appeared to St. James, in order to defignate her 
pleafure to have her image placed in a temple on this bank of the Ebro. , 

The vaults of the part of this church which has been rebuilt have recently been 
painted in frefco by the two brothers Bayeu and Don Francifco Goya, ail three natives of 
Saragoffa. : | 

In order to trace an additional feature in the hiftory of human ftupidity, you muft 
defcend into a cell of the church of Santa Engracia. ‘There lay the afhes of a crowd of 
martyrs facrificed by perfecuting Emperors. Lamps of filver are kept burning night 
and day in honour of them; but the {moke which proceeds from them does uot foil. 
To prove this to the curious, the ceiling is pointed out, which, notwithftanding it be 
low, is perfectly free from fmoke. Such as ftill have doubts are recommended to hold 
paper over the lamps. I made this experiment, and muft confefs that I faw or fancied 
the paper was not blackened. If { had had any doubts J fhould have been careful of 
exprefling them before thefe tolerant exhibitors of this miracle. I felt much inelined, 
however, to accoft them in thefe terms :— What, fhall the Almighty difdain to work a 
miracle inorder to clear the fight of thofe minifters who oppofe the French revolution, 
which by its recoil froma the obitacles raifed againit it may occafion the overthrow of alk 
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obfcure cavern, a miracle too as ufelefs in itlelf as your exiftence? 

I fhall more willingly direct the attention of my readers to the new Ca/a de la Mifere. 
cordia, the building of which, adjoining to that of the old one, was completed in 1792, 
and which does no lefs honour to the intelligence than to the patriotifm of Don Ramon 
Pignatelli. Dettitute young people of both fexcs nere meet with occupation and main- 
tenance. They feparate filk, Ipin and comb wool, which is for this country a valuable 
produétion. They manufacture fome coarfe woollen cloths, camlets, and filk, Out of 
feven hundred perfons contained in this edifice, half are employed by people in the 
town ; for its wife founder (loft fome years ago to Arragon and Spain) was perfuaded, 
that without this expedient fuch charitable inititutions would do more harm than be. 
nefit to induftry. There are befides feveral manufaCtories which furnith regiments with 
cloathing. . 

Saragoffa poffefles an academy of fine arts, an infignificant univerfity, and a patriotic 
fociety. It encourages all branches of indultry, particularly plantations of trees. It 
has eftablifhed fchools of commerce and mathematics. Don Martin Goyecochea, one 
of its members, even eftablifhed a few years back a fchool for defign at his own indivi- 
dual cxpence. In one word, Saragofla is vifibly recovering from its long ftupor, and 
is rendering itfclf worthy of being the capital of the beautiful kingdom of Arragon. 

This kingdom was formerly much better peopled than at prefent. A vaft number of 
its towns and villages have difappeared. Its population is reduced to 614,000 perfons,. 
of which Saragoffa contains 42,600. Arragon has figured with glory in the hiftory of 
free governments *, Notwithitanding the crown was hereditary, each new king was 
obliged to have his title confirmed by the ftates, and was not initiated to the fovereignty 
before he had fworn to maintain their nghts. Asa counterpoife to the authority of. 
the fovereign, they eftablifhed a magiftrate called Ju/ticia mayor, who was accountable 
for his conduét to none but the ftates. At the inauguration of the King, this magiltrate 
remained feated with his hat on upon a high tribunal. The King appeared before him 
uncovered, and took oath, kneeling, to govern according to law. It was at this inftant 
that the proclamation, fo much cited formerly, avas made: Nos que valemos tanto como 
vos, os hacemos nueftro rey fenor con tal que guardeis nueftros fucros y libertades ; fino no. 

The admiration which this impofing ceremony is calculated to infpire, is fomewhat 
weakened upon learning that it was Icfs before the people, or its reprefentatives, than. 
an affembly of notables, (ricos bombres,) whofe property was purchafed with the fword, 
that the King thus humbled himielf. At firft no more than twelve of the ancient fami- 
lies were admitted to the ceremony. By degrees the number was increafed, and di- 
vided into high and inferior nobility. Among the {tates the clergy was reprefented by 
prelates, and confiderable towns fent deputies. But labourers, artifans, merchants, thefe 
were excluded from the rank of citiZens ; fo that the people was very incompletely re-. 
prefented. Thisamfhapen affembly of the three orders made laws for the nation. -The 
Jufticia mayor was the chief reftraint upon ufurpation, whether on the part of the Cortes 
of Arragon, or that of the King. At iength the prelates became devoted to the monarch, 
the deputies of the towns were not proof again{t bribery ; the King thus by increafing. 
the number of his partifans among thefe two orders, kept the nobility in curb, 
and became fuch as he is at the prefent day, an abfolute monarch. Neverthelefs: 
there ftill exifts a fhadow of the Cortes of Arragon. In 1792 Philip V., in a moment 
of diftrefs, caufed them to be affembled, as well as thofe of Catalonia, which. had, 
not met together for two centuries, The young Queen, in the abfence of the King,, 


prefided;, 


Europe; and yet, according to vou, be difpofed to effect an inceffant miracle in this 
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prefided over the Cortes of Arragon. She found them little inclined to fatisfy her re 
quefts, ahd with difficulty obtained a hundred thoufand crowns, : an 
The fucceffes of Philip V., and the refiftance he met with from thefe two provinces, 
forfeited them the tranfient title they poffefled to his favour. They were treated as con- 
‘quered provinces, and of their Cortes o more than the wreck we have noticed elfe. 
‘where remained. Neverthelefs the court of Madrid is not entirely free from the alarms 
infpired by Arragon and Catalonia, whofe inhabitants are prompt to take umbrage, and _ 
difficult to train to the yoke of defpotifm. ‘Thofe who are fuppofed to be deficient of 
devotion to the dynafty of the Bourbons, are looked upon to lean towards the Arra- 
‘gonefe party, that is to fay, to the difaffe€ted fide; and it is to this falutary apprehenfion 
that thefe two people are indebted for a treatment foreign to a conftitution which ne 
Jonger exifts but in remembrance. | | | 
Arragon contains feveral towns, befides Saragoffa, deferving of mention, . 
le twelve leagues diftant, is fituated in a territory famous for its productions of 
all defcriptions. 
Tarragona, thirteen great leagues from Saragofla, is furrounded by a country well 
planted with trees, and well watered. | a 
Terruel, between Saragofla and Valencia. Its name brings to mind the adventures 
of two lovers, which have been made the fubject of an extremely affecting Spanith 
drama, and whole dreffes are preferved, with a tender and pious refpect, in one of the 
churches of this.town. 7 
The little river Turia, before it reaches Terruel, pafles by Albarracin, traverfes and 
fertilizes.a beautiful plain which fpreads beyond the town. | 
Daroca,on one of the roads from Madrid to Saragoffa, deferves to be noticed. Si- 
tuated at the foot of the mountains on the banks of the Xitoca, it is expofed to frequent 
inundations. In order to guard again{t them, a fubterranean channel, 780 yards long, 
has been dug to carry off the water. The banks of the Xitoca are exceedingly fruitful, 
and produce an abundance of hemp of an excellent quality. eh 
The principal wealth of Arragon confifts in its oil, which is {weet, full of fubftance, 
and has no unpleafant tafte. In Saragoffa itfelf are many olive mills. One of the moft 
remarkable is that belonging to a real patriot, of whom we have before fpoken, Don 
Martin Coyecochea. Such proprietors of olive grounds as have no mills, bring their 
olives to this. He has collected in his own houfe every thing for the ufe of the country 
people who come for his affiftance. This eftablifhment affords a proof of what even 
a fingle man can do- who has the public good at heart, even in Spain. With pleafure 
-T remarked that the workmen employed about this mill, to the number of from twenty 
to two-and twenty, were all of them Frenchmen, who annually towards the clofe of 
December migrate for the purpofe from our fouthern provinces. Even the country 
people agree that Spanith workmen would make but bad fubftitutes for thefe ; neither 
‘were they lefs pleafed with their decorous behaviour than with their fuperior intelli- 
gence. Thereare, however, other mills at which vr workmen are employed near 
to Monte Terrero, a place in the neighbourhood of the town which has recently been 
levelled, and planted with vines. and olive trees; there is one for the olives produced 
upon.the lands appertaining to the canal of Arragon, and thofe paid as contributions by 
the proprietors whofe grounds it irrigates. . | rey, 
T thall: now give fome account of this canal, the chief obje& of my excurfion into 
ue diftant from Saragoffa, below Monte Torrero. There are--its 
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fices, remaxkable for their folidity, contribute to the embellifhment of the canal. There 
it was that f went on board a yacht to vifit fix beautiful locks a great league below Sas 
xagofla. Half a league beyond thefe are four others, which receive the canal upon 
its iffuing from a large bafon, on which you embark.to afcend it to its fource. 
Recommended to Don Ramon Pignatelli, the true creator of this canal, a mafter- 
piece of Spanifh mduftry, I was enabled by his means to make this little water excur- 
fion with convenience and advantage. At eight o’clock in the morning I embarked in 
a large boat under the management of Don Juan Payas, director of the canal. Atnoon 
we {topped at the moft remarkable {pot, where the canal runs in a channel of {tone feven 
hundred and ten toifes in length, over the courfe of the Xalon, which flows beneath 
this ftupendous piece of mafonry. ‘This part of the canal was the moft expenfive of any. 
Its coft is eftimated at 13,000,000 of rials (nearly £150,000 fterling). We flept at 
Canalifa, another ftation worthy of remark, The old canal from the Xalon, cut for the 
purpofe of irrigation, proceeding from the weft, takes its courfe here over an aqueduct 
of ftone built over the canals, and afterwards directs its courfe eaftward towards Lucena. 
The next day we admired the works of Ga/lar, a village on a naked flope on the banks 
of the Ebro, which, hcreabouts approaches very nigh the canal, ‘he inequality and 
ruggednefs of the ground which it has here to pais over required folid and very expentfive 
works, A little lower down, the canal runs in a channel of {tone cut through very high 
hills. This workisnot new. Under Charles V., the firft author of the canal of Arrae: 
gon in this part, it ran under ground, all therefore that was neceflary.at the prefent 
time was to open it anew. ah 
Half a league beyond Gallar you perceive the Ebro, and, in the diftance on the other 
fide of its right bank the village of I aufte, which gives its name toa canal entirely mo- 
dern. For that which we are at prefent-pafling over is, properly fpeaking, the imperial 
canal began by Charles V., but which, interrupted by the diftractions of his reftlels am- 
bition, he was obliged to difcontinue, and which remained unregarded till the year 1770.- 
Since then it has made but flow progrefs, and perhaps would not have made any, but. 
for the rare perfeverance of Don Ramon Pignatelli. As you approach the mouth (E/ 
Bocal,) that is to fay, the place where the canal begins, it is divided in two by a {mall 
iland. On the right, is the old canal of Charles V., on the left, that which has 
been lately made. Shortly afterwards we pafs under the bridge of Formigalis, near 
which the latter canal increafes its breadth, and forms a fuperb fheet of water. Under 
this bridge, of a fingle arch, is the firft place at which the canal difembogues itfelf, (ale 
minara de difagua.) | | 8 
There are to be five bridges over this canal between Gallar and Fl Bocal. Built at- 
firft of wood, they have been or will be fucceffively conftructed of brick. 
Two leagues from.El Bocal, after paffing the old caftle of MaHen, we enter the king- 
dom of Navarre. Thence the canal commands a vait profpeét over a plain covered with: 
pulfe and maize. Below Formigalis we find the bridge of Valverdo, the confines of 
: Arragon on that fide.. At length, we reach the Bocal, which is a quarter of a league: 
beyond: Formigalig = ; A | 
. There the Ebro, through a cut a hundred and eighteen toifes long, and feventeen 
broad, enters the bed,of the canal by eleven mouths, which are ftver opened all at a 
time, and over which the new palace is built. In front of one of the fides of this edi- 
fice.is the. extenfive fheet.of water formed from the Ebro, and on.the right, the cafcade. . 
The firft ftory of the’ palace comprizes a fuite of apartments for tie governor of 
the. eftablifhment,. which were finithed in 1787. The other buildings adjoming are 
‘warehoufes for wood, planks, and ironwork. The tavern, which is {pacious, paler 
ae ) - | - manage 
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managed by a landlord from Thouloufe ; the chapel and the old caftle are a quarter of 
a league diftant from the bridge of Formigalis. | 

Aiter having’ minutely examined this canal; after noticing how well every thing has 
been forefecn, ‘how well every thing has been planned and executed ; and joining to this 
grand undertaking many other monuments and eftablifhments difperfed over modern 
Spain ; it is impoffible to retain any longer thofe unfavourable prepoffeffions again{t its 
inhabitants, which exift in the minds of a great part of the population of Europe, or 
notito allow, that, if they are tardy in their meafures, they yet complete many things 
with intelligence, folidity, and evep with magnificence. ; 

_ 4The canal of Arragon feems to re-unite all thefe qualities, and its utility is already at- 
tefted by feventeen years experience. In the month of Augulft 1792, it might produce 
2,000,000 of rials, more than half of which was confecrated to the payment of perfons 
employed, and the remainder was fet apart ‘for the continuation of the works. The 
fources of this revenue are the produce of the land for feveral toifes in breadth on both 
its fides, and the contributions in kind paid by all the land it irrigates. ‘Thofe pre- 
vioufly cultivated pay a fifth of their crop; the lands newly broke up for tillage a fixth 5 
and vineyards, olive-grounds and orchards, an eighth or ninth part. Ac the epoch 

-adverted to, one hundred thoufand acres were watered by the canal ; and eltates which a 
few years before fold for from 100 to 150 rials per acre, had rifen to the value of from 
4 to §c00}; cana better apology be poflibly adduced for canals, and for that of Arra- 
gon in particular? After this, will it be credited that funds could be wanting for its 
completion? Yet in 1793 fuch was the cafe. It {topped at Cartuxa baxa, a great 
league below Saragoffa, and with regret I learn, that fince then it has made no pro- 
gre's; that the managers have been entirely deftitute of funds for the continuance of the 
works, and that thofe which’ were finifhed were fuffered to fall to decay. ‘Thefe are 
the refults of the laft war. Such is the fruit of intrigue and envy ! 

This canal is to have in all thirty-four locks. From Tudela to Saragofla none are 
neceflary ; but from the laft town to Saftago, where the canal is to join the Ebro again, 
the elevation of the ground renders them indifpenfable. In 1793 no more than fix were 
finifhed. The expence of the remaining twenty-eight ought not to create difmay. 
Thofe already made had coft no more than 200,000 rials each. ‘The refidue therefore 
would not require more than 6,000,000 (about / 68,000.) 

For the advantage of the canal there have been contrived, 

ift Sluices Ca/menares de defagua,) for taking off the fuperfluous waters. 

2dly, Cuts for irrigating the neighbouring land (almenaras de riego.) 

adly, Small bridges, or alcantarillas, to carry it over ravines. In fome places the 
neighbouring roads pafs under the canal. : 

4thly, Supeficial currents (corruntes fuperficiales,) by means of which the land floods 
are conducted over the furface of the canal, after depofiting ina fort of well the ftones, 
mud, and gravel which they fweep along with them. 

When deGrous of cleanfing the canal, it can be left dry in four or five hours. At 
the fame inftant ail its fluices are opened, and the waters by channels more or lefs flop- 
ing empty themfclves into the Ebro. 
| The drain from this river below Tudela does not perceptibly leffcn its ftream ; for 
there are more precautions neceflary again{t its fupcrabundance, than a fearcity of its 
waters; but every thing is fo excellently combined, that the quantity requifite for the 
canal is computed to the moft exact nicety. = 

Spain has no eftablifhment that promifes greater utility. Fora long time the courfe 
of the Ebro had been an infufficient means of communication for the three provinces 
= through 
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through which it flows, Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia. The canal which is to com. 
_ penfate for its infufficiency will run twenty-fix great leagues from Tudela to Saltago, 

At the latter place the Ebro begins to be navigable, at feaft requiring little to make it 
fo, as far as Tortofa, whence it is navigable to the fea.. Along this river is another 
_ canal eleven leagues in length, which was finifhed even before the time of Gharles V. 

It is that of Tau/ffo. Intended folely for irrigation, it has become neglected, and is con- 
fequently of very little fervice. ‘The directors of the new canal engaged to re-eftablifh 
the old; but until the new cut be made to fupply both canals, they have fuffered the 
old one to remain, which is about half a league higher up. 

The Ebro itfelf, however, is not entirely ufelefs to the countries through which it 
flows. But navigable for no more than four or five months of the year, from Sara- 
goffa to the fea; it is but partially beneficial to navigation, and cannot be employed to 
water the meadows. ‘The new canal anfwers both thefe purpofes. Its leaft depth is 
nine feet, and the largeft veffels employed upon it are of 135 tons burthen. | 

E! Bocal is very near to Navarre. he village of Jontel/as ts fituated on an eminence 
nigh the canal. You pals through it to go to ‘Tudela, two leagucs diltant, which is the 
firit town on that fide of the kingdom of Navarre. | 

On leaving Fontellas you meet with a fpecimen of the fuperb roads with which this 
part of Spain, owing to the care of its viceroy Count Gages, was furnifhed before any 
other ; roads which pafs from one frontier to the other of Navarre. It is known that 
one of the roads which lead from France to Spain is that from the French or lower Na+ 
varre to the upper. ‘This journey is begun on horfeback, or on a mule, at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, a fall town, fituated at the foot of that very fteep ridge of the Pyrenees 
called Aftovizar ; it takes two or three hours to clear it and reach Roncevalles, fituated 
at the bottom of the oppofite fide of the Pyrenees. Roncevalles, a name famous in ro- 
mance and fabulous hiftory, is at prefent no more than a village, containing fome tole- 
rable inns and a monaftery of regular canons. 

Thence to Pampeluna is fix leagues of excellent road through deep vallies, and ra- 
ther lofty mountains, both partly covered with wood. On the way you have the val- 
ley of Baftan on the left, which up to the prefent day has been the theatre of continual 
quarrels between the borderers. After traverfing the valley it may readily be confi- 
dered.a proper apple of difcord. It is five or fix leagues in diameter. The Bidaffoa 
has its fource therein ; it does not produce much corn, but abounds in fruit and maize, 
and its meadows are covered with fheep. i | 
- Pampeluna, the capital of Spanifh Navarre, and refidence of its governor and vice~ 
roy, is built on an eminence on the banks of the little river Arga. It contains but three 
thoufand houfes at prefent ; it is protected by a citadel and a fort, and in 1795 prepa- 
rations were made there to refift our vi€torious arms. The fix leagues from Pampe- - 
luna.to Tafala traverfes a rich and well peopled country. The diftance from Tafala to 
Tudela is eleven leagues, the fix laft of which is alfo through a well cultivated country, 
if the Bardena del Rey be excepted, an uncultivated diftri&, but which furnifhes excel. 
lent paftures. - 7 a 
_ Tudela, a great league from the frontiers of Arragon, is a middling-fized town, to- 
terably well built. At the extremity of the wide ftreet, which interfects it lengthways, 
is a-ftone bridge over the Ebro; when you have crofled this bridge, the fuperb road 
of feventeen leagues to Pampeluna begins. The territory of Tudela, known only for: 
the production of its red wine, is adapted to.all fpecies of cultivation ; but the mifcon. 
ceived cupidity of the rich proprietors to whom it belongs, has confecrated it to the fole 
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culture of the vine. Pera/ta, which furnifhes a wine of fome celebrity, isa few leagues 
diftant from ‘Tudela, pretty near the road to Pampeluna. 

The kingdom of Navarre, taken by Ferdinand the Catholic from John D’ Albret, forms 
a diftinét province, the fame as Bifcay, which preferves its cuftoms, privileges, and fepa- 
tate tribunal, and is looked upon in many refpects as beyond the frontiers. The greater 
part of foreign merchandize is admitted free of duty, not being examined until its ar- 
rival at Agreda, the firft cuftom-houfe of Caflile towards Navarre. 

But let us re-enter Arragon, and leave its canal, which, even as it is, deferves the 
admiration of all perfons converfant in ufeful and folid works, and of every friend to the 
public good. Were it never to be completed, see oh has been done to immortalize 
the name of Don Ramon Pignatelli, who, in defpite of the double title he poffeffed to be 
inactive, that of his rank in the church, and that of his illuftrious origin ; in defpite of 
intrigue, and the coolnefs of the court, was one of the moft diligent, mo({t enlightened, 
and moft eftimable men in Spain *. 

Saracoila is on one of the roads from Madrid to Barcelona ; but this road is one of 
the worft in Spain, and gives no very favourable idea either of Arragon or Catalonia. 
In particular, nothing can be imagined more deftitute or hideous, than a great part of 
the country you pafs over from Villafranca, at which place you lofe fight of Saragoffa, 
to two leagues beyond the wretched borough of Fraga, fituated on the banks of the 
Cinea, and at the foot of a iteep and almoft impaffable mountain, which you have to crofs 
before you reach Lerida. Paffing Villafranca you arrive at the Ventu de San Lucia, the 
moft difgufting inn in Spain. Thence paffing through the borough of Buyara/oz, the 
miferable village of Candafnos prefents itfelf, feparated from Fraga by five leagues of 
the moft frightful country. Catalonia begins on the other fide of Fraga. Lerida is 
at about the fame diflance ; but in another part I fhall fpeak of this important town, and 
the twenty leagues of road between it and Barcelona. 

In the interim, let us proceed to the fouth of Spain, beginning with the elegant refi. 
dence of Aranjuez. 


Cuap, Il.—Defcription of Aranjuez. 


THE road from Madrid to Aranjuez is one of the fineft, and kept in the beft order of 
any in Europe. You fee before you the broad and long bridge leading to Toledo, a 
maflive ftructure, whofe parapets are loaded with ill-chofen ornaments. When the 
Manzanares is very low the bridge may be avoided, (which faves a quarter of a league,) 
by crofling, over a fmall bridge, the canal intended to join this {mall river with the Ta- 
gus, and which, begun under the adminiltration of M. de Grimaldi, was given up for 
want of funds, after it had proceeded about three leagues, and for want of fuch perfons 
as Don Ramon Pignatelli, worthies very rare in Spain. The only revenue derived 
from it is the produce of a few mills; and this is abforbed by the repair of bridges, 
fluices, and the falaries of perfons employed. For in almoft every part, {carcely is an 


* After the death of Don Ramon Pignatelli, the Count de Softago, individually interefted in the canal 
of Arragon, was nominated ad interim to the fuperintendance thereof. This office was afterwards dele. 
gated to the dire@ors-general of bridges at Madrid. It is not likely that, under the management of a body 
diftant from the {pot, and whofe attention is occupied by fo many other concerns, the canal fhould attain 
perfeGion. At prefeat it is employed either for navigation or irrigation, only from Tudela to a league 


beyond Saragofla, 
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eftablifhment begun, before the expences of {upporting it are as confiderable as if it 
were completed. : | 

The Manzanares is fordable a little beyond, and on the other fide begins the fine 
road of Aranjuez, whence are feen different groups of olive-trees. After having jour- 
neyed fix leagues, ona very ftraight and even road, you defcend to the charming valley 
of Aranjuez. ‘The Xarama, which you crofs over a very fine ftone bridge, runs at the 
foot of the hills, by which the river is formed, to the north. As foon as you arrive in 
this valley, the dry and naked plains of Caftile difappear, and you perceive a change both 
of foil and climate ; here you travel in the fhade of lofty trees, and diftinguifh the noife 
of cafcades and the murmur of rivulets. The meadows are enamelled with flowers, 
and the paftures difplay the moft lively and variegated colours. Vegetation appears in 
all its richnefs, and befpeaks the neighbouring river, which, with its beneficent waters, 
fertijifes and vivifies the landfcape. The Tagus, which enters the valley at the eaft 
end, runs in meanders for two leagues, and, after having reflected the images of the 
moft beautiful plantations, joins the Xarama. 

The embellifhments of Aranjuez are modern. The firft Spanifh monarch who re- 
fided there for any confiderable length of time was Charles V. He began to build the 
palace which his fucceffors inhabit, and to which Ferdinand VI. and Charles IIL. have 
each added a wing. In this new form, it has more the appearance of a very agreeable 
country-houfe than a royal manfion. The Tagus, which runs ina right line to the 
aan front, glides by the parterre, and forms almoft under the windows an artificial 
cafcade. | 

A {mall arm of the river efcapes at the cafcade, and fo clofely wafhes the walls of the 
palace, that from the terrace the monarch may take the diverfion of fifhing. This arm 
afterwards rejoins the river,.and thus forms a pleafant ifland, which is a va(t garden of 
an irregular form, in which there is conftant fhade and frefh air at all times. Wander- 
ing amid the labyrinth of the winding walks, one enjoys the luxury and calm of na- 
ture, and may imagine one’s felf far from courts, in the mid{t of rural folitude. Lofty 
trees, high walls of verdure, and fountains fimply adorned, thefe are the ornaments of 
the garden. of the ifle. Its magnificence increafed would but diminifh its charms. 
Charles V. and Philip II. would find fome difficulty in recognizing Aranjuez, which 
by the attention and improvements of the two laft kings has been rendered one of the 
“moft pleafing palaces in Europe. The principal alleys, that efpecially of the Calle de 
la Reyna, which is the favourite walk of the court, were planted long before their time. 
The height of the trees, their enormous trunks and thick foliage, atteft their antiquity | 
and the fertility of the foil in which they have flourifhed for many centuries. But thefe 
are not the only ornaments of the valley of Aranjuez. Under Ferdinand VI. this pa- 
lace confifted of little elfe than the caftle. A few poor houfes fcattered over uneven 
and rugged ground at fome diftance from the royal habitation, ferved to lodge ambal- 
fadors and the nobles and gentry who followed the court. ‘Thefe huts have been re- 
placed by regular and elegantly fimple buildings. The principal ftreets are fhaded by 
two rows of trees, watered by a running ftream, they are all built in a ftraight line and 
very wide, perhaps too wide for the height of the houfes arid the heat of the climate. 
The plan, after which the new village of Aranjuez is built, was given by the Marquis 
of Grimaldi, who, before he became ambaffador to France and firft minifter to His Ca- 
tholic Majefty, had refided at the Hague as his reprefentative, whence he gathered the 
idea of eftablifhing a Dutch town in the centre of Cattile. ee - 


The village is feparated from the caftle by a large but irregular {quare, adorned ‘by 


a fountain. Charles III. conftruéted a portico, which almoft entirely proceeds po 
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the end of one of the principal ftrects, and forming a part of the inclofure of the {quare, 
joins the buildings belonging to the palace. 

It would require too much time to condu& the reader through all the fine planta- 
tions of Aranjuez; I {hall fpeak only of the principal. Arriving from Madrid we crofs 
a circular fpace called Las doce calles, from twelve allies which there terminate, One 
of the allies leads to th: entrance of Las Huertas, a large orchard, in which we cannot 
but admire the aftonithing fertility of the foil of Aranjuez. If the traveller wifhes to 
fee more rich cultivation, and ona larger {cale, he muft take the road to Toledo and 
crofs the Campo, Flamenco, which undoubtedly takes its name from the refemblance it 
bears to the delightful fields of Flanders. ‘The Cortijo is alfo worthy of his particular 
attention. This is a large expanfe clofed by a latticed barrier. within which the foil, 
cultivated with particular care, ufurioufly repays the labours of the hufbandman, and 
the attention of the King, who has caufed it to be planted with vine-fuckers from dif- 
ferent parts of his kingdom. 

Laftly, the Huerta de Valentia prefents the traveller with various new and fuccefsful 
modes of cultivation, and gives him a pleafing idea of that kingdom. Befides fields of 
flax, vineyards, and artificial meadows, there are mulberry plantations, and a building 
confecrated to the produce of filk-worms. But the Calle de la Reyna, which forms the 
angle of the plantations of Aranjuez, is that which is moft known and remarkable in 
them. Its direction, for about half a league, is from eaft to weft, and its termination at 
the foot of a ftone bridge thrown over the Tagus. It is renewed on the other fide, 
continues to much the fame diftance, and again terminates with a bridge over the fame 
river, the windings of which can only be feized by the imagination, as it ftrays through 
a valley fhaded with groves of high trees and trellifes, which at intervals conceal its 
courfe. Behind one of thefe thick curtains a cafcade is heard at a great diftance, the 
noife of which alone difturbs the tranquillity of this folitude. The intention of it is to 
carry off a part of the waters of the Tagus. ‘The branch of this river thus turned from 
its bed, runs in a made channel through a deep ditch, and proceeds to water part of the 
plantations of Aranjuez, and fupply the neceflities of its inhabitants. But fhades and 
verdure of a fudden ceafe, nothing now is feen before you but hills piled on each other, 
which clofe the valley, and whofe afpect it has been the work of art to conceal, in order 
to prevent the deadening effect it would otherwife have on the landfcape. At the foot 
of thefe hills are {tables of breeding mares, belonging to the King of Spain, and in which 
the breed of Spanith horfes is {till preferved in all its ancient beauty. ‘The building has 
for infcription *, Vento gravidas ex prole putaris. The {wiftnefs of the horfes bred here 
joftifies the infcription. 

‘The King attaches great importance to the profperity of the breed of Aranjuez ; note 
withftanding this the embarraffments confequent on war fufpended the attention requi- 
fite to fuch an eftablifhment. But in 1796 a council was formed exclufively charged 
with this tafk, under the title of Supreme Junta of Equitation. The breeding ftud of 
Aranjuez confifts at prefent of four hundred mares, and twenty ftallions. In addition 
to this, the Prince of the Peace, who is particularly attached to whatever relates to the 
cavalry, maintains himfelf eighteen ftallions, and one hundred and fifty mares. Aranjuez 
poflefies likewife a breed of mules; for thefe beafts, of mean appearance it is true, but 
extremely ferviceable and beautiful of their kind, are not to be {couted entirely. There 
are therefore cightcen ftallion affes, and three hundred mares Kept on the fame eftablith. 
ment, 4s their more elegantly formed rivals. 

” 
® By their progeny yeu might deem them impregnate by the winds,’:¢ ‘ : 
Leaving 
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Leaving this eftablifhment on the left, you re-enter: the grand rows of trees which 
end at La Calle de la Reyna (Queen’s-ftreet). | | 
The high trées, of which I have fpoken, are not the only ornaments of this alley. 
On the right it is edged with copfes, which render its regularity more agreeable. Here 
fkipped along or grazed the numerous. herds of deer in the reign of Charles I., which 
have been deftroyed by his fucceffor. | : | 
But the garden of the Primavera, or the {pring, is the greateft ornament of the Calle 
de la Reyna. Under the reign of Charles III. it nepal no more than a thoufand 
paces along the Calle dela Reyna. Charles 1V. continued it as far as to the Tagus. — 
Nothing can be imagined more delightful than this garden during the feafon of which 
it bears the name. Here the fertility of the foil of the valley appears in all its richnefs. 
Ufeful culture is not forgot. Flowers, vegetables, fruit'of every kind flourifh in per- 
fection. Groves yield‘hofpitable fhelter againit the noontide heat. Copfes of odorife- 
vous fhrubs perfume the morning air, and the balmy. vapours they exhale decline again 
at fun-fet to charm at the evening walk. Seventeen years ago, all the ground between 
the inclofure of the garden and the banks of the Tagus was uncultivated, and over- 
‘grown with noxious weeds. His prefent Majefty, then Prince of Afturias, by his. talte 
and attention, coriverted this into one of the moft pleafing parts.of the valley. He or- 
dered fome ufelefs trees, which fhaded this fertile fpot, to be cut down; grafs plats, 
fhrubberies, an‘ parterres have fucceeded them, and paths wind acrofs this new treafure 
of Ai see In the interval between fpring to {pring a vaft garden was produced, in- 
finitely varied in its form as well as productions. : 7 ot 
A little dock yard is contrived within its inclofure, and communicates by an eafy de- 
fcent with the Tagus. In this yard are carried on the works of a‘navy in miniature, 
which has its builders, failors, and veffels. Farther on is a kind of port, defended by 
a proportionate battery. There are likewife little veffels clegantly decorated, the guns 
of which reply to the artillery of the port. The noife of their cannon, the huzzas of 
the failors, and the difplay of the flags and ftreamers, induce the fpectators to imagine 
themfelves prefent at the games of Neptune and Mars. Happy were men, if every where 
content with fuch mimickyy ; if a thirlt after fame and riches no longer converted into 
means of deftruction the properties of elements which nature intended perhaps but for 
their pleafures ! : | | | 
Every country amufement may be enjoyed at Aranjuez.; hunting, fifhing, walking. 
Walks are no where more varied, nore commodious, more agreeable; whether with 
a book you wander through the fhrubberies, or thread the long alleys on. horfeback or 
in a carriage. | | 7 
Formerly the deer there forgot their timidity, and in company with wild boars, were 
met with in the ftreets. ‘lhey might have been taken fordomeftic animals, 1 | 
The buffalos brought thither from Naples are fubftituted for oxen, as working cattle. 
I even faw camels patiently apply their robuit ftrength to hard labour, but they were 
unable long to refift the influence of a foreign climate. At the fame time, two zebras 
grazed in a meadow near the high road, as alfo two guanacos, which feemed as per- 
fectly at their eafe asin their own country; whit an elephant calmly moved his un- 
wieldy ‘frame along, without being in the leaft difcompofed by the crowds of people, 
whom curiofity brought about him. It isin this manner that fovereigns fhould openly 
expole the foreign animals which they crowd together in their menageries. ‘Thefe mag- 
nificent prifons accufe man of tyranny without proving his power. ‘I'he Kings of Spain 
are at leaft devoid of this reproachful magnificence. Inthe gardens of Buen Retiro 
they have lion§faut.up in {mall buildings, whence fometimes their threatening _ i 
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heard. They have a beantiful.preferve of pheafants in the interior of the gardens of 
Saint Idefonfo. But no where have they, properly fpeaking, a menagerie, 

Thofe which more efpecially contribute to the embellifhment of Aranjuez are horfes, 
There they have room to difplay all the beauty of their motions and-their fpeed, ‘Thither 
the King occafionally brings the magnificent fets with which his ftuds fupply him. 

Formerly the Galle de /a Reyna was the courfe where horfes from Barbary difplayed 
their fwiftnefs, and each had his partifans among the couetiers, who betted on his head. 

The reigning monarch, then Prince of Afturias, fubftituted inftead of thefe, games, 
called Parejas. A fquadron was formed of four abreaft and twelve deep. The files 
were commanded by himfelf, one of his two brothers, and oné of the principal perfons 
of the court, each with a diftinguifhing colour. The forty-eight cavaliers were all 
clothed and accoutred in the ancient Spanifh manner, a uniform advantageoufly calcu- 
lated to give to the whole a mihtary and antique appearance, .and to carry back the 
actors to the age of their anceftors. They were looked upon with all that intereft 
which the image of things pa{t generally excites, as they advanced in column on one of 
the large courts of the caftle to the found of trumpets and kettle-drums, preceded by 
running footmen, and led-horfes richly caparifoned, all at once dividing, galloping away 
from each other, then again approaching, now at full fpeed round the arena, and now 
croffing it diagonally, thus difplaying all the grace of their beautiful'racers. “This cold, 
this feeble reprefentation of the ancient tournaments, reminded the fpectators of thofe 
regretted feftivals at which, under the eyes of the fovereigns, and beauties of the age, 
the knights obeyed the double impulfe of love and fame, and obtained in the fuffrages 
of thofe who reigned over their hearts an ineftimable recompence for their courage and 
addrefs. And inorder even to make the moft devoted courtifans take any slewfure in 
this modern dance of centaurs, it was neceflary that the fons of their King, for whofe 
amufement it was eftablifhed, fhould be co-actors in the arena. 

The King for fome years back has laid afide this amufement, and adopted others more 
conformable to his tafte. One that appears to be moft pleafing to him, is to attend the 
trying of artillery in the Huerta de Valentia, the noife of which difturbs the calm of this 
charming refidence, more frequently than is agreeable to the ladies, or thofe of effemi- 
nate manners. 

But he particularly delights in embellifhing his garden, a part of which is now fur- 
rounded by the banks of the Tagus. A fort of pond has been made here, in the midtt 
of which is erected a kiofk, a {mall Greek temple, and on a heap of rough {tones, or rather 
a rock, is an Apollo in marble. In the neighbourhood there is a barge in the Chinefe 
tafte, fitted up for navigating this artificial lake; whimfical union of irrelevant objets, 
the trivialty of which is ftriking, notwithftanding expenfive decorations! But nature 
here has done fo much; flowers, exotic plants are found in fuch plenty; foreign 
trees, the moft fingular and beautiful, and particularly long rows of weeping willows 
and catalpas fucceed here fo well, and yield fo coola fhade ; fo many means of watering, 
fuch a variety of profpects in defpight of the evennefs of the ground exift here, that the 
garden of Aranjuez forms, without doubt, one of the moft‘agreeable promenades in Eu 
repe. The tribute which thus I pay is due to this {pot in return for the delightful hours 
that I have paffed under its leaty fhades, as wandering through its mazes of flowers and 
verdure, I diverted my. mind from the cares of a troublefome negotiation with the en- 

| joyment of the vegetable riches of the new and the old world. a 

The new palace and other edifices are of a pleafing form, void of magnificence. The 
royal apartments in the reign of Charles III. contained few paintings ofyalue. The 
have however lately been much oo by the fpoils of St. Udefonfo, at eontai 
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more than four hundred. paintings, among which fome by Guido, Guercino, Lanfranes 
Pouffin, &c. The new chapel of the caftle is of a good ftyle. Sculpture and gilding are 
therein diftributed with tafte, without profufion, and a few pieces by Mengs contribute 
not a little to ts decoration. | | 
_ Aranjuez contains three churches. The moft recent is that of the convent of Fran- 

cifcans, called St. Pafchal, and was founded by the confeffor of Charles III. in the moft 
elevated {pot of the whole refidence. I remarked, in the veftibule of this convent, pious 
ftanzas of a fingular kind. 

Oppofite to this church is a royal hofpital, extremely well placed and worthy of no. 
tice tor the affiftance of every defcription afforded through its means to the fick. 

Sicknefs is very prevalent in this abode of Aranjuez, in. other refpeéts fo engaging. 
As long as the temperature of the air is moderate, every thing about the palace charms 
the fenfes, and the happinefs of exiftence is perfectly enjoyed; but foon as the violent 
heats of fummer begin, when the fcorching air, fhut in by the valley, is loaded with 
exhalations from a flow and muddy river, and with nitrous vapours drawn by the fun 
from the hills between which the Tagus runs, this valley of Tempe becomes a pernicious 
abode, °° capable d’enrichir en un. sour [ Acheron*.’ The inhabitants withdraw from. 
it, and feek, upon the neighbouring heights, particularly at Ocanna, a more wholefome 
atmofphere. Aranjuez, which, during the month of May and half of June, contains 
about ten thoufand inhabitants, and is the refort of thofe who with either for health or 
pleafure, becomes a defer exclufively inhabited by wild boars and deer. Few perfons.. 
remain there, except thofe who are attached to it either by profeffion or poverty. 

Formerly the King did not ule to repair hither until after Eafter, and remained until 
the end of June. The new court, which prefers Aranjuez to all its refidencies, now goes: 
there as early es the beginning of January. , 

Aranjuez is on the road from Madrid to Cadiz. I fhall now trace it in company: 
with my reader. 7 


Cuap. 1V.—Read from Aranjuez to Cadiz—La Mancha.—Colonies of Morena.—Baylens. 
: —Anduxar.—Cordova.—The kingdom of Granada. 


IT is only fince 1785 that it has been poffible to travel poft from Madrid to Cadiz.. 
Until then this mode of travelling was utterly unknown in Spain, excepting on the read. 
from the capital to the refidence of the. court at the time ft. , 

Two leagues from Aranjuez you meet firft with the little town of Ocana, remarkable 
for its {chool of cavalry, which, under the aufpices of General Ricardos, has been for 
thefe feveral years in a {tate of profperity. 

On leaving Ocana the eye takes in a vaft plain perfectly flat, the firft fpecimen of La 
Mancha. Next fucceeds Guardia, which, if the church be excepted, appears a heap of | 
ruins ; afterwards Tembleque, a town of one thoufand five hundred houfes, not deftitute 
of induftry. Some little faltpetre is extracted from the ground about it, no embellith- 
ment to its neighbourhood. Tembleque has a tolerably pleafant promenade, an invaluable 
property in the arid plains of La Mancha. | | 


* Capable of enriching in one dey the ferryman of hell. : 7 | : 

+ Within thefe few yearsa traveller may go poft in feveral different direQions, particularly from Madrid ’ 
to Cadiz, in {mall chaifes, which are furnifhed by the poft-mafters, although the cultom of travelling in caches | 
de colleras. drawn by fix mules, be {till prevalent, as well as in ca/afbes drawn by two. There 1s a cheaper ° 
mode of travelling. on the back of 4 mule preceded by the garde on foot, or with meflengers called ordinariog, 
who go a: flatedigeriods from one great town to another, but in Spain, properly {peaking, there is co flage, | 


that between Ba pone and Madiid being difcontinued. | 
, oe The 
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The following poft-houfe is one ftanding by itfelf, called Canada de fa Higuera, the 
molt miferable inn on the road. es Ce 

Two leagues farther is Madridejos, a pretty village, on leaving which one is agreeably 
furprized to find, in the midft of plains totally deprived of verdure, a row of white elms, 
fome garden grounds, and a few tufts of trees,.rari nantes in gurgite vafto.° | 


At the end of three leagues of perfectly level and unvaried country, you arrive at 
Puerto Lapiche, a {mall village at the foot of two hills, near which Don Quixote,at the be- 
ginning of his career, equipped himlelf asa knight. — oy 

‘At Villalta coarfe cotton cloths are fabricated. Before you arrive there, you crofs 
a long and narrow ftone bridge, on each fide of which is a large pool of ftanding water 
covered with marfhy plants. This {pecies of morafs is the river Guadiana, which, at fome 
diftance thence, hides under ground its lazy waves entirely, and re-appears afterwards 

at-a place called Los ojos de Guadiana, traverfes Eftremadura and a part of Portugal, and 
then falls into the fea, dividing the latter kingdom from Spain. 

Five great leagues feparate Villalta from Manganares, one of the largeft towns of La 
Mancha, and one of the principal quarters of the carabineers; and where to counter- 
balance the abundance which they {pread throughout the diftrict,theyare rather too prone 
to violate the laws.of hofpitality, fetting good manners at defiance. 

The wine of the neighbourhood of Manganares is little inferior to that of Val de penas, 
another town four leagues diftant. The whole of this diftri@ is the true country for 
good La Mancha wine. It is of two forts. The firft of a deep ruby tit, poffeffes more 
body and ftrength than any of our wines, if thofe of the banks of the Rhone and Rouf- 
fillon be excepted; but there is little free from a tafte of pitch, which it contracts from 
the veffels in which it is cuftomarily kept. The white wine is lefs common than red. 
Its tint approaches that of Champagne, but it is fomewhat rough. It is exported to 
England and America. The red wine is moftly confumed at home. | 

Santa Cruz, two leagues beyond Manganares, is the chief of the eftates of that grandee 
of Spain, who is grand mafter of the King’s houfehold, and governor of the Prince of 
Afturias. After this, you arrive at the {mall village of /moradid, where the immenfe 
plains of La Mancha terminate fouthward. | 

, Perhaps all Europe does not contain a diftrid more level than that which one has to 
pals over for two-and-twenty wearifome leagues from Tembleque to Almoradid. No- 
thing can be more monotonous than the profpe&t of this immenfe horizon. During 
two or three hours travelling not one fingle habitation exifts on which to reft the eye ; it 
wanders over vaft fields not in the highelt fate of cultivation, although nothing but the 
exceflive drought prevents a difplay of the excellence of the foil. Some ttraggling 
sang of olive-trees, planted at greaf diftances apart, interrupt at times the yni- 

ormity that reigns through the country. . i gS Weak | 

, Lhis province however is not throughout its whole extent fo even as that from Ma- 
dtid to Cadiz. To the weft of Tembléque and Madridejos, are large valleys, lefs bare 
than its plains. Charles III. was accuftomed to go every other year to the neighbour- 

hood of Yvenes, a village fituated twelve leagues from Aranjuez. It commands a large 
and beautiful valley in which are olive plants in profufion, and on the oppofite fide rifes, 
above a chain of hills, the old caftle of oe The town of that name, of fifteen 
hundred houfes, is at the foot of the caftle. It belongs to the grand priory of Malta, 
which was held by the Infant Don Gabriel. This prince, who will long be regretted in 


Spain, who loved the arts and his country, delighted in embellithing the environs of 
Confuegra - ae 
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La Mancha, fo well known by its wines, fo inuch better by the exploits of Don Quixote, 
whofe hiftorian was as correét as a geographer, as faithful as a delineator of the manners of 
this part of Spain’; La Mancha contains many places more remarkable than thofe cele. 
brated by Cervantes. Ciudad Real is its capital. It was formerly the principal refidence 
of the old Santa Hermandad, previous to the King St. Ferdinand ; its objeét was to purge 
the country of the thieves with which it was infefted. It has at prefent a poor-houfe, which 
it owes to the humanity of the Archbifhop of Toledo, who felt for the indigent part of his 
flock difperfed throughout La Mancha. It is a fuperb edifice, which in 1790 had already 
coft more than 2,000,000 of rials. Almagro, another town of three thoufand inhabi- 
tants, isin the middle of a very extenfive plain, four leagues froin Santa Cruz. You 
arrive at the former from the latter place, pafling over a country entirely uninhabited 
through immenfe paftures. 

But let us refume the road to Cadiz. On leaving Almoradid you approach the Si- 
erra Morena. Four-and-twenty years ago, in order to avoid this diftrict, the dread of 
travellers, you were accuftomed to turn more to the weft, in order to reach the chain 
of mountains, known by the name of the Sierra Morena, or the black foreft. After 
pafling the borough of Vifo, one was ufed to crofs it at the peril-of one’s life in one of its 
{teepeft parts, called E/ puerto del Rey. LeMaur, a Frenchman, attached for a long time to 
the corps of engincers in Spain, was felected in 1779 by Count Florida Blanca to make 
this road, the moft frequented in Spain, at leaft paffable. He has fubftituted for the old 
road one of the fineft in Europe, notwithftanding the difficulties oppofed by the nature of 
the ground it had to traverfe. He conftructed bridges, flopcs fupported by mafonry, and 
walls high enough to afford fupport, flight ramparts, fheltered by which you drive fearlefs 
and without danger over the brink of precipices. In this manner you arrive at De/penaper- 
ros, a {pot at which the rocks approaching each other feem difpofed to form a vault over 
the head of the traveller. At the bottom of the valley, a rivulet fufhes along with great 
noife, the waters of which are intended to fupply acanal proje€ted by this fkilful en- 
gineer. A little farther is the poft-houfe of Las Correderas, furrounded by a group 
of huts in midft of the mountains. , 

Hence with little trouble you afcend as far as to La Carolina, a town entirely modern, 
the chief place of the colony of La Sierra Morena. The flourifhing ftate to which it 
was carried by Don Pablo Olavides did not long continue after his difgrace. Slight as 
the funds were, which were fet apart for its maintenance, they were not exactly paid. 
The zeal of the parties diminifhed, and the works were interrupted. ‘The managers as 
well were too hafty in impofing taxes on the colonifts, with intention of proving to the 
court, that there was a profpect of the eftablifhment reimburfing in a few years the ex- 
pences of its formation. So many motives of difcouragement caufed agriculture to 
languifh, and many families left the colony. Neverthelefs in 1785 this little capital and 
its dependent hamlets contained five thoufand and forty-four perfons. The German 
families, which at firft were numerous, have partly difappeared, and thofe who remain 
have become blended with the natives. For more than ten years there have been no 
priefts who fpeak their language. But lately this interefting colony, an affectin {peci- 
men of the wonders of which a government is capable that is fincerely defirous of doing 
good, continues to juftify its cares and hopes. _ In order to appreciate duly the value of — 
this creation, the {pot fhould have been previoufly feen, when deftitute of inhabitants and 
wafte. But there; ts is every where the cafe, intrigue and envy have rendered in mea- 
fure abortive the fruits of genius and beneficence. | 

Guarroman, the firlt {tage from La Carolina, is a town built at the fame epoch, whofe 
inhabitants continue to profper. You leave the Sierra Morena at Baylen, an ancient 
town, whofe diftriét can boalt one of the fineft breed of horfes in all Andalvfia, 7 
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At about a league from Baylen I remarked to the left a large wonta M. Olavide Hal 
ordered to begun, but fince his difgrace it has been negledted,. as if it had been ftruc'c 
by the fame anathema as its founder. ae eee 

You afterwards pafs the Rumb/ar, over a ftone bridge ; a league farther on it falls into 
the Guadalquivir, From Lu Ca/a del Rey, a folitary inn in the middle of the woods, 
you firft perceive the Guadalquivir, and reach it at a little diftance from Anduxar. Jaen, 
the bifhop of which has been the grand inquifitor for many years, and which is the capital 
of one of the four kingdoms of Andalufia, is fix leagues from Anduxar. Many Roman 
infcriptions are feen here, which atteft its antiquity. When rain is not wanting, the 
country between thefe two towns is exceedingly fertile. 

Anduxar is one of the richeft and moft ancient towns in Spain, but its unhealthy po-. 
fition expofes its inhabitants to maladies, for which in the fpontancous and numeroufly 
variegated productions of the vegetable kingdom proftrate before them, they might 
readily find a remedy. Not lef, rich below its furface than above; the entrails of An- 
duxa are replete with veins of metal, mincrals, valuable marble, rock chryftal, &c. The 
environs of the town are agreeable, and foretel the neighbourhoced of a river. he 
Guadalquivir flows at fome diltance from its walls. From this part, fora long time, has 
exilted a project for rendering it navigable; but previoufly it will be requifite to deftroy 
three mills, which bar its courfe from fide to fide. 

A ftage of three long leagues and a half brings you to Aidea dz] Rio, a large village 
upon an eminence, on the bank of the Guadalquivir. 

Four leagues farther you arrive at F/ Carpio, a town of one thoufand five hundred ine 
habitants, on the left bank of Gadalquivir ; before you arrive there, you difcern from 
the road the pretty town of Buja/anga, fituated in the midft of a vaft plain, productive of 
wine, grain, and oil. , 

From this place to Cordova is five long leagues, one half of which is acrofs a country 
entirely naked of trecs, but not barren. At about half way you crofs the Guadalquivir 
at Las Ventas de Alcolea, over a bridge, which is one of the fine(ft {tructures on the new 
road. Thence to Cordova the Guadalquivir flows on the left, and on the right the back 
of the Sierra Morena is diftincuifhed. This long chain of woody mountains, of which 
you do not lofe fight from your firft entrance into Andalufia, compenfates for the per- 
fect nudity of the country you pafs through. One is notwithitanding in the center of 
that Boetica fo much celebrated by the ancients, and of which the magic pen of Fenelon 
has made a country of enchantment, the abode of happinefs and plenty. Such in fact 
might modern Beetica become ; at prefent maugre the fineft climate in the world, and 
its moft valuable and numerous productions, it but excites regret. 

As you approach Cordova from Madrid, it poflefles nothing ftriking ; but as. you 
procecd toit from Cadiz, it forms a femicircular amphitheatre on a gentle flope along 
the Guadalquivir. : | eae 7 

The native place of the two Senecas, and Lucan, of. Averrhoes, and feveral learned 
Arabs, and of that great captain Gonzalve de Cordova, it now contains nothing remark - 
able except its cathedral, one of the moft curious monuments in Europe. Formerly it 
was'a mofque begun by the Moorifh King Abdarame, who, defirous of making it the 
principal temple of the Mahometans, next to that of Mecca, adorned it with moft rare 
inagnificence. Lengthways it has twenty. nine naves, and in breadth nineteen, upheld 
by more than a thoufand columns, if you include the hundred, which from the interior 
fupport the cupola. The eye is more furprized than delighted at the fight of a foreft 
of columns, which perhaps carinot be equalled throughout the world, ~ They are all 
either of marble of different colours, or of jafper, but fomewhat tarnifhed by time. ‘The 
whole building, which on the outfide prefents ta the eye nothing but an unfhapen maflive 
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edifice, is fix hundred and twenty feet in length, by four hundred and forty in breadth. 
Lengthways in one part, it fronts a large court, below which is an ample vaulted cif- 
tern. This court has a difmal appearance, it is planted and particularly with orange 
trees, whofe ancient and tufted foliage fervés as an afylum to a number of birds, and 
fhades feveral fountains, which diffufe a perpetual cool. | 
After the conqueft of Cordova in 1236, St. Ferdinand transformed this mofque 
into a cathedral, which preferved its ancient form up to the time of Charles V. In 
his time, and fince, it has experienced many changes, and fome enlargement. On 
two fidcs of one of its fixteen gates, are placed two muilliary.columns, which were dug 
up in the cathedral itfelf in 1532. | 
Befides this edifice and a collegiate church, Cordova has 15 churches, 40 convents, 
and a number of religious eftablifhments. Need we go farther to look for the origin 
of its deftitute flate, and its want of population? In fo fine aclimate, in mid{t of fo many 
fources of profperity, itcontainsnomore than. 35,oooinhabitants. Formerly celebrated for 
its manufactories of filks, fine cloths, &c., it has now no other indultrious occupations, 
but a few manufactories of ribbons, galoons, hats, and baize. Its vicinity.is the molt 
productive in grain and olive trecs of all the diftrict, but one of the moft naked in 
Spain. ‘Lhe traveller, however, cught not to leave Cordova without vifiting its breed 
of horfes, the fineit and beil attended to of any in Andalufia. The ftables pertaining 
to the eftablifhment, which belong to the King, contained, in 1792, 612 horfes of all 
ages, among which 21 ftallions. . a 
The Kingdom of Cordova adjoins that of Grenada. In going from one capital to 
the other you crofs a great portion of the grounds belonging to Cordova. The moft 
remarkable places on the way are Fernan-nunex, from which one of the late ambaffa- 
dors to France took his name, and in which he founded fome ufeful eftablifhments ; 
Montilla, whofe territory produces an excellent but very dry vin de liqueur, little known 
out of Spain, but highly efteemed by connoiffeurs; Baena, a town of a thoufand 
houfes; Alcala la Real, fituated on hill, and containing eight or nine thoufand in. 
habitants; and laftly Pinos de /a Puente at the entrance of the fuperb plain of Grenade, 
I did not fee it, and fhall ever regret that I did not fee this country, fo well worthy 
the curiofity of travellers, in which nature is at once grand and pleafing; in which 
the moft picturefque {cenery is found; high mountains whofe fummits are eternally 
covered with fnow, rich valleys whofe frefhnefs is proof bi the moft fcorching heat, 
torrents of limpid water, which plunge with dafhing noile from the heights of precipices, 
and flow along the meadows which they fertilize, but feldom {weep with floods; this happy 
country, which, under the combined influence of a burning fun and natural irrigation, 
produces the moft delicious fruits of every climate; plants which feem to belong to the 
moft oppofite zones, the hemp of the North even growing beneath the fhade of the olive 
andthe.mulberry. I did not fee that ancient city, which preferves entire the monuments 
‘of the magnificence of the Arabs ; where every thing recals to memory that aétive and 
induftrious people, whofe expulfion is one of the principal caufe’ of the decline of the arts 
in. Spain. But this picture, which I have only fketched, has been painted in an exact and 
engaging manner by one of my friends, now no more (Peyron), whofe defcription of the 
kingdom of Grenada is one of the molt interefting parts of his Efays on Spain. But, ik 
_the reader be defirous of appreciating as an architect the famous cathedral of Cordova, 
‘(perhaps too much magnified,) and take a view of that magnificent palace of the 
' Moorith Kings of Grenada, known by the name of the A‘hambra, he may refer to 
the plans of thofe two monuments engraved by direction of the court of Spain in 


1580, a copy of which is in the national library of France. | ae 
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Shall we confine ourfelves to this firft fpecimen of the curiofities of Spain? This 
kingdom produces them of every defcription: traces of the fojourn of the Carthagi- 
_nians {till perceptible, mafter-pieces of Gothic architecture, Roman antiquities, monu- 

ments of Moorith magnificence, fcarcely injured by time, picturefque fpots, in the 
bofom of rocks fantaftically grouped. On the fummit of hoary mountains, in the 

maze of vallies, on the banks of the torrents of the kingdom of Grenada, on the 
‘coats of the ocean, and the Meditterranean ; in the gardens and neigbourhood of St. 
Ildefonfo, within the refidence, about the gloomy palace of the Efcurial, in the chear- 
ful bafon of Aranjuez, nay in a thoufand places of Spain, the pencil of the artift is 

invited. We have picturc/que travels in Greece, Italy, and Sicily. Yhefle give room for 
a defire on the part of the lovers of the arts, and the admirers of antiquity, for ftill ano- 
ther of this defcription. Charles 1V. might render his reign illuftrious in fatisfying this 

common with of all enlightened Europe. At this price he would have nothing to envy 

in the monarch who has left him fuch a great example in reclaiming from the bowels. 
of the earth, and refloring to the living, the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Let us turn from this digreffion, brought on by the kingdom of Grenada, and re- 
fume the road to Cadiz. 

From Cordova to Ecija, are ten leagues of road, in great want of repairs which it 
has lately undergone. ‘The country itfelf has been peopled within thefe five-and-twenty 
years by new colonifts, whofe dwellings are difperfed along the road. 

After changing horfes at the new and folitary Vinta de Mango Negro, you arrive at 
Carlotta, a pretty village founded with the fame view, and nearly at the fame time, as: 
that of Carolina. Thefe are the principal places of the new colonies of Andalufia. 
The fame intendant prefides over both colonies. Carlotta, the capital of the fecond 
colony, had no more than fixty inhabitants in 1791; but in its neighbourhood were 
fix hundred. 

Luifiana, another colony beyond Ecija, had then no more than two hundred and forty. 
And laftly, a little further Euventa Palmera, another village belonging to thefe new efta- 
blithments, counted within its diftrict three hundred and fifty houfes pertaining to 
colonifts. 

It is a fpe€tacle which philofophy delights in contemplating, that of thefe colonies 
created by intelligence and humanity. One is yet furprifed at their flow progreffion. 
Is it owing to any radical vice, to the want of that firm and refolute difpofition, without - 
which nothing is well done? Or is it to be imputed to an innate repugnance among 
Spaniards to expatriate themfelves, or change their abode? Whence is it that fo few co- 
lonifts are drawn by the hope of ameliorating their fate from the better peopled, but 
more wretched parts of Spain, nay even from foreign countries, where a territory fo 
fertile invites them to eafe, as that particularly of the neighbourhood of Ecija? It is 
faid that the produce of the land is forty for one, and that the garden grounds, which 
in great number border the banks of the Xenil, yield three and four crops in a year. 
Do the Sciotto the Kentucky, which muft be fought beyond the main, prefent more 
powerful attractions? Yes, for there man enjoys both civil and religious liberty ; thefe 
are yet.wanting in Spain, which is all that it requires to become both profperous and 


happy. 

Raia, a tolerably large town, and one of the moft pleafant in Andalufia, is fituated 
between Carlotta and Luifiana. Many of its houfes, and fome of its churches are painted 
on the outfide, in a moft ridiculous ftyle. It has fix thoufand houfes. Fragments of 
marble colums, trunks of ftatues, ftones covered with incriptions, atteft its ancient 
Splendour. Its fituation between two hills on the weftern fide of the Xenil, which 
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ffows from Grenada through an ample plain, expofes it to intenfe heats, and frequent 
inundations. This town and its neighbourhood poflefs all the elements of profperity, 
Plots of olive trees, luxurious fields, vineyards, and extenfive paftures, produce its 
inhabitants riches in abundance: but. they are deltitute of thofe manufactories for 
which they were formerly celebrated. On entering the town you may behold, bur 
cannot admire, the venerated image of St. Paul, the patron of the town, and at the 
oppofite gate you fee the ftatues of Charles III. the King, the Queen, and the infant 
Don Louis. : | 

From Ecija you may perceive E/epa at five leagues diftant on a hill, from the top 
of which you have a commanding view, over a vaft, and very fertile country, covered 
with olive trees. . | 

Three leagues from Ecija, you find Luifana, a new colony, the houfes of which 
fome years ago began to go to decay. ‘This afflicting fpetacle prefents itlelf again 
about a league farther, at a {pot where thefe colonies of the Sierra Morena terminate. 
They begin on the other fide of the mountains at La Conception de “/muradiel, and 
comprize in all a {pace of forty leagues. 

The road to connect them, an object long defired, is at length nearly compleated. 
In order to render it paffable in all feafons, it has been found neceflary to conftruct 
over rivers, rivulets, and marfhy places, rendered impracticable in rainy weather, 
nearly four hundred bridges, as well large as {mall. 

On leaving Luifiana, on a very bleak hill, you difcern fome of the houfes of the 
town of Carmona, which commands vaft plains covered with olive trees, and extremely 
fertile, efpecially in wheat and that of the moft fuperior quality. It is a chearful ani- 
mated town. Good tafte, however, is offended at its principal belfry, a modern bauble 
badly modelled after the fpire of Seville, and loaded with whimfical ornaments of dif-: 
ferent colours. - | ah 

The gate of Carmona is a monument of the folidity of Roman works. It appears 
to be of the time of Trajan, and in fome places has been ridiculoufly patched by modern 
hands. 

From Carmona to Seville, is fix leagues, which you travel ever between vineyards, 
olive grounds, and robuft aloes, which ferve at the fame time for hedges and orna- 
ment to the fields. Will it be credited? ‘This lovely country is’ almoft wholly un-— 
inhabited. 

The great ‘road from Madrid to Cadiz does not pals as: it ufed to do through - 
Seville, but through the borough of Alcala, two leagues higher up on the banks of 
the Guadalquivir. Who would not diverge from the road to view this famous town, 
the fecond in the kingdom, that of which the Andalufians, who.are the Spanith Gaf- 


cons, have long been ufed to fay, | 


Quien no ha vifto’ Sevilla 
No ha vifto maravilla *.° 


The way about is not bad, but the Sevillians have come to.a refolution to join their . 
tawa to the high road by a fuperb caufeway. 


* He who hasnot feen Scville, has yet a wonder to behold, - 


Citar 
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“Crary. V.— Seville. Keres Arcos. Approaches towards Cadiz. 


THE fituation of Seville is admirable, its climate delicious, its environs fertile, But 
what little advantage has been reaped from fo many bleflings! Or rather how diffe- 
rent is its prefent to the former ftate of this town! ‘The hiltorians of the day affure 
that when taken by St. Ferdinand 400 thoufand Moors marched out of its gatcs, 
exclufive of thofe who perifhed during the fiege, and fuch as chofe to remain. Ifthe 
complaint addrefled by the manufacturers to government In 1700, he credited, Seville 
formerly employed 16,0co looms for filks, and in the different procefles for making 
that article not lefs then 130,000 perfons. At prefent they have 23:8 looms; and 
no more than from 18 to 19 thoufand inhabited heufes. | 

Its cathedral, famous all over Spain, contains a number of ftatues, many of which 
poffefs. merit, tombs, more or !efs decorated, and vatt chapels, overloaded with orna- 
ments. Among thofe of the babtifmal fonts, two paintings richly deferve notice; they 
are by that charming painter born at Seville, and which contains his principal produc- 

tions, productions which were long wanted for the collection of the Kings of France, 
and which at length make a part of the national mufeum, they are by Murillo. Nine 
other paintings, by this artift, are feen in the capitulary hall, in which all other orna- 
ment might well be fpared, and two in the veltry. In the chapel of Kings, amon: 
other tombs that of St. Ferdinand is noticed, covered with infcriptions in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Latin, and Spanifh; that of Alphonfo X., furnamed the wife, or the aftro- 
nomer, &c. But the tombs of none of the monarchs make fo profound an impref 
fion, or fo much awakens the mind to the memory of ancient days, as that of Chrif 
topher Colon, placed before the choir with the following infcription, remarkable for 
its: brevity ; : 


‘ 


A Caftilla y Arragon, 
Otro mundo dio Colon. 


His fon Don Ferdinand who, but for his fame being eclipfed by that of his father, 
‘might pafs fora great man, has his tomb in one of the chapels; but his epitaph is not 
‘fo beautiful, it is longer, not equally fimple. 

The fpire of this cathedral, known by the name of the Gira/du, is one of the fine 
monuments of Spain. You afcend it by a fpiral gallery without fteps. It is 250 fect 
high, and has on its top a ftatue reprefenting Faith ; above one of the five naves of the 
church is the library, which contains 20,Coo volumes. This is not a colleétion merely 
for oftentation at Seville. Neat to the capital, this is the town which contains the 
greatelt number. of enlightened men. Its patriotic fociety may cite more than one 
member diftinguifhed for learning and patriotif{m. A tafte for the fine arts in particular 
is much cultivated at Seville; its inhabitants pride themfelves on having feveral matters 
wf the Spanifh fchool, for countrymen, fuch as Roclas, Vargas, Zurburan, and efpe- 
cially the incomparable Murillo, whofe talents cannot be .properly valued except by 
thofe who have feen the numerous matter-pieces which he has left behind him in Spain. 
The hofpital of charity contains ten, which excite the highelt admiration in connoit. 
feurs. _ In one of the cloifters of the convent of St. Francis, are eleven; and laftly, at 
that of the capuchins, one is delighted with feveral paintings by this great matter, par- 
ticularly with a Chrift, who detaches himfelf from the Crofs, with the moft moving 
expreflion of kindnefs, to embrace St. Francis. : 


--Befides 
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Befides thefe mafter-pieces of painting, and others of the Spanith fchool, many re- 
markable buildings deferve notice at Seville. 

At the head of thefe ftands the exchange, or Loriga, a diftin& building, each front 
of which is 200 feet long. It has lately been repaired and ornamented, and is to be 
the repofitory of all old papers relative to Spanifli America ; archives of valorous deeds, 
of misfortunes, and crimes, in which hiftory and philofophy will long have treafures 
to find. | | 

The Alcazar is a magnificent edifice,» begun and for a long time inhabited by the 
Moorifh Kings; it was enlarged by the King Don Pedro, and afterwards by Charles V. 
who added fome tafty embellifhments. Many Spanifh Kings have refided in it, and 
Philip V., who paffed fome time there with all his court, felt inclined to fix there his 
abode; a project which, feparate from political confiderations, would probably before 
this have taken place, to the great fatisfaction, if thofe of Madrid be excepted, of all 
the inhabitan's of Spain. ' 

In this Alcazar are colleéted feveral fragments of ancient ftatues, difcovered at fome 
diftance from Seville. ‘This precious harveft is principally due to the attention of 
Don Francifco Bruno, an enlightened antiquarian, and a zealous and indefatigable 
citizen, who is an honour to his country. , | 

Another building, which fhews a deal of tafte, is the tobacco and {nuff manufactory, . 
compleated in 1757; a prodigious eftablifhment, as well for the fize of the edifice as 
the number of hands itemploys. ‘There the tobacco in leaves is received as it comes 
from the Havannah, where but a fmall quantity is manufactured; the details of the 
manufacture of this article are not uninterefting. In making of f{nuff, the leaves are 
firft reduced to powder, a kind of ochre is then prepared (a/mazarron) with which it is 
mixt to givcitits colour. The {nuff thus mixed is inclofed in little tin boxes, regiftered, 
ticketed, put into bales, and fent over all parts of the peniofula. A feparate apart- 
ment 1s deftined to the forming the little rolls, called Cigars, the confumption of whiah 
is fo confiderable in Spain. It would be difficult to find, in fo {mall a fpace, either 
greater activity or more variety of occupations. | 

The foundry of copper cannon, which, with that of Barcelona, fupplies all the 
Spanifh arfenals in Europe, is alfo a building remarkable for its extent and the excel. 
lent manner in which itis planned. The method of M. Maritz is {till followed there, . 
with fome trifling variations. But there is great room for a faving in the expences of 
this eftablifhment. Each quintal of refined copper, fome years ago, coft the King 
about fifty reals (ten fhillings and three-pence). A little before then, a Frenchman : 
prepofed to the King a method which would have made a faving of twenty-two reals a 
quintal. ‘The propofition was rejeéted. The Frenchman perfifted, and the proofs at 
which the Spaniards vouchfafed to be prefent. that they might riot too openly betray their 
ill will, thewed the excellence of the copper refined and caft according to his method: » 
but intrigue, which was not idle on this occafion, found means to prevent the experi- - 
ment from being any further profecuted; and I under(tand that the expenfive eftablifh- 
ment, formed at Port Rial oppofite to Cadiz, is limited to furnifhing copper bolts for 
fhipping. | _— 

The mint is one of the moft ancient buildings in Seville. It formerly was greatly 
employed. Writers of the day affirm that the coinage in gold and filver together was- 
to the amount of feven hundred marks daily. For a long time no other moncy was - 
coined there, except for the ufe of individuals, It is only fince 1718 that coin has - 
been {truck for the King’s account. | Be ge i 7 . 
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To thefe are to be added the feminary of St. Telme, which is a fchool for pilotage, 
and the golden tower, (Del Oro,) an old building attributed to the Romans. Its object 
was, without doubt, to facilitate navigation. Here it was that a chain was extended by 

the Moors acrofs the Guadalauivir to the fuburb of Triana, on the oppofite bank. 
‘his river has its fource on one fide of the chain of mountains called Sierra de Segura, 
and takes its courfe towards the ocean; while the Segura, which rifes on the oppofite 
‘fide, runs towards the Mediterranean ; down this ftream is floated the fhip-timber re- 
quifite for the fupply of Murcia, Orihucla, and Carthagena, with different other defcrip- 
tions of wood which abound in the mountains. | 

It was to the Guadalquivir that Seville owed its ancient grandeur. At the period 
of its’greateft luftre the largeft veffels came up to the quays of Seville, and thole of infe- 
rior burthen proceeded as high up as Cordova. At prefent fhips of great draught come 
up no higher than Denavza, a village fifteen leagues from Seville, whence the cargoes 
are brought up in lighters; none above eighty tons burthen being able to afcend fo high 
asto the city. 

Scme principal buildings adorn that part of the banks of the Guadalquivir, which 
fronts the fuburb of Triana. There it was that Lerena, while intendant of Andalutia, 
began a plantation which has fince become a delightful promenade; and which, when 
its {hades fhall become fomewhat thicker, will leave no room for the inhabitants to envy 
the capital in this refpeét. Already was the city indebted to M. Olavides for a part of 
its wharfs, and feveral ufeful eftablifhments, when he was feparated from them. ‘The 
anathemas of the Inqui:tion have prevented his name from being publicly mentioned, 
but have not been able to prevent a general affection for his memory. 

The interior of the city poffeffes a fine walk adorned with fountains, and formed by 
five rows of trees, whofe roots are watered by little canals. 

The neighbourhood of Seville, in common with that of moft of the towns of Anda- 
lufia, is well cultivated. As you leave the bare and unpeopled plains of Caftile and 
Murcia, you fee with pleafure its orchards ana its country-houfes. 

But what above all render the neighbourhood of Seville deferving the attention of the 
traveller, are the ruins of Italica, an ancient Roman town, the birth-place of Silius 
Italicus. It was fituated north of Seville, a league and a half diftant, along the left bank 
of the Guadalquivir. - The monuments of it which yet remain are preferved from the 
injuries of time and ignorance by the care of fome monks, whofe convent is in their vi- 
cinity. M. Brouffonct, having lately travelled through Spain, has fince publifhed an 
interefting account of Italica and its ruins. 

The modern road from Carmena to Cadiz prefents nothing remarkable before you 
reach Xeres, unlefs it be the town of Utrera, which has two thoufand houfes. 

As you go to Xeres you have a very favourable view of the town. A little energy 
would make it one of the moft interefling that Spain can boaft. A more delightful fite 
could not have been chofen ; and its ftreets aren general both wide and ftraight. From 
the fummit of the Alcazar, which is greatly frequented, you have the moft agreeable 
profpects imaginable over the adjacent country. | 
" The territory requires nothing more than a greater attention to its culture to make 
it one of the moft fertile countries in Europe. Produce of every defcription fucceeds 
there; vineyards, which form its principal reliance, olive-grounds, paftures, fir, oak, 
hemp, &c. Its virleyards, notwith{landing their imperfect ftate, yield, communibus annis, 
360,000 arrobes of witte, (10,000 pipes,) of which about 200,000 are exported, prin- 
cipally by the Englith and French. The cultivation of wheat might be doubled. Neg- 
lected as it is at prefent, it {ubjects the country to frequent dearth, 
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Olive-grounds are ina flate of ftill inferior improvement ; feldom does the annual 
crop exceed 32,000 arrobes of oil (110,000 gallons). Silk-worms would flourifh here, 
and give work to thoufands of women who are deftitute of employment. . 

Its breed of horfes has greatly declined, as well as every other of its former fources of 
wealth ; its foals, which are yet the beft in Andalufia, at three years old are deftined 
for the cavalry; but fome years ago there were no more than 600 mares in all its ex- 
tenfive territory. | 

Some coarfe cloths, made from the 3000 arrobes of wool which it produces, fome 
manufactories of linen, and about a fcore of looms for making ribbons; thefe are the 
whole of the occupations it poflefles for the induftry of its habitants; and even for 
thefe they are indebted to the cares of a patriotic fchool, and fome beneficent indi- 
viduals. | 

Half a league from Xeres is one of the moft famous Chartreufes in Spain, for its 
wealth and its agreeable pofition, within fight of Cadiz. Such as admire the fine arts 
refort hither to view the beft works of Turbaran, and fome by the inexhauftible Luce 
Giordano. The filent inhabitants of this delightful afylum almoft extort forgivenefs 
of their opulence, and pious idlenefs, by their tender folicitude for the two moft in- 
terefting periods of life. They are beginning to educate thirty poor children belonging 
to the neighbouring town, and a dozen of old men incapable of labour pafs with them 
tranquilly the ebb of life. : 

Two great leagues thence the town of Arcos is fituated. To reach it you ford 
through the Guadalete, the river of oblivion of the ancients. Arcos is a town of two 
thoufand five hundred houfes, fituated in the centre of the moft fertile country, fur- 
rounded by orange-trees; it is built on an inacceffible rock, whence are perceived the 
mountains of Ronda, Medina, Sidonia, and Gibraltar. ‘The Guadalete partly encom- 
paffes Arcos, and rolls its noify courfe through the bottom of a deep and crooked valley, 
where it feems to force for itfelf the channel poets feign. 

From the Chartreufe of Xeres- to the modern town called Ile de Leon, you travel four 
leagues without feeing even a cottage. After fording the Guadalete, you enter the 
va{t plain wherein the battle was fought which put an end to the empire of the Goths, 
and placed Spain for fome centuries under dependance on the Arabs, and at the fame 
reach the confines of the ancient Boetica. This combination of objects, which recall 
the ingenious invention of fable, and great achievements of hiftory, the bounty of na- 
ture, and the ingratitude of thofe who {fo ill repay her gifts, give ftead to deep reflece 
tion. One is induced to compare the boundlefs field of imagination with the narrow 
limits that idlenefs prefcribes to induftry ; {educing chimeras to lamentable reality ; one 
admires the illuftrious authors of thefe wonders, and pities the modern actors on fo fine 
a ftage who play fo ill their parts. But we approach now the'theatre of commerce, 
Cadiz lays before us. | 

The firft profpect of its bay is from the top of a hill midway between Xeres and Port 
St. Mary. Thence you view the whole of the bay, asif upona map. You diflinguith 
clearly the two points which form its mouth, the fort of St. Sebaftian on the one fide, 
and the town of Rota on the other, Cadiz laying in front. You fee the narrow tongue 
of low land which divides that town from the Ile de Leon; the irregular figure of the 
bay as it inclines to the Carrack, Port Real, and Port St. Mary. 

Thus muft chains of mountains, towns, and the finuofities of rivers, have appeared to 
thofe hardy rivals of the inhabitants of the air; thofe arial travellers, whofe brilliant 
intrepidity has of late years excited our wonder. | 
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From Xeres you have the choice of two roads, that which goes round the bay by land, 
and that which proceeds ftraight to Cadiz crofling the bay. If you decide in favour of 
the firft, after pafling the Chartreufe, you travel through woods a pine, the proprietors of 
which, by their early felling, prevent them growing to that maturity which might fit them 
forthe navy. Beyond thefe woods you difcover the pretty towns of Port St. Mary and 
Port Real. You leave them on the right, as well as the Guadalete, which a little lower 
divides inte two branches. One empties itfelf in front of the bar of Port St. Mary ; the 
other direéts its courfe towards Puerto Real, and takes the name of St. Pedro. You 
afterwards perceive the fuperb modern road which leads te Cadiz; this little river is 
crofled over the bridge of Suazo, the oppofite fide of which is the Jfle of Leon, thus 
called on account of the portion of land which compofes it, being furrounded by a very 
ancient navigable canal, which is from 22 to 24 feet deep at-high water. In another 
place I fhall make further mention of this road and of the Ifle of Leon. 
. Ifin going to Cadiz you determine on crofling the bay, you take freight in one of 
the large boats, whofe owners pefter you with their offers of fervice on your reaching 
Port St. Mary, and in lefs than an hour are tranfported to the quays at Cadiz. 

Port St. Mary ts fituated nigh the mouth of the Guadalete, which by driving its fands 
into the bay, forms a bar not paffed without fome danger, particularly in winter. The 
boatmen, whofe intereft it is to keep the paflengers alive to fear, never fail exaggerating 
the danger ; and in the moment when it is moft imminent, recite a prayer, which they 
afterwards beg payment for; but the moft timid paflengers, nay even the preatelt de- 
votees, have more confidence in the fkill of their conductors than in the efficiency of 


their prayers. 


Cuap. V1.—Dejfcription of Cadiz, its new effablifbments, its port. —Of the Carrack,—Of 
the Ile of Leon, the magazines, the dock-yards. 


WHEN J arrived at Cadiz, in 1785, O'Reilly was governor, or rather reigned there 5 
and it muft be allowed that under his reign this town experienced changes for the better 
of every defcription. Cadiz owes to him its embellifhment, augmentation, and cleanhi- 
nefs; I cannot add its fecurity. At that time murders were very frequent in the city, 
and fince then are not lefs common. | 7 

Under his ative management the old houfes were pulled down, to give place to new 
ones regularly built ; the ftreets were paved, made ftraighter, and conftantly kept clean, 
and the wafte ground was covered with new houfes. He may be reproached even with 

—excefs of ceconomy with refpect to this ground. In feveral triangular {paces houfes 
were built which; without convenience for thofe who inhabited them, feemed to have no 
object but that of incommoding their neighbours. He even endeavoured to extend 
the confines of the city by gaining fpace from the fea. ‘The ground upon which the 
cuftom-houle ftands, and that adjacent, was formerly covered by the watery element, . 
but this was anterior to his adminiftration. He meditated another proje& of the fame 
kind. 3 ! = | , 

He withed to take poffeffion of the ground of the Alameda, a. walk by the fea fide - 

near the bay, the trees of which bear the vifible marks of its neighbourhood. His in- 
tention was to build there, and to lengthen the fpace, by raifing to a level with it that 
part of the fhore which runs towards the inner part of the-city ; and on the outer bank | 
of the new enclofure he intended to plant a new alley of trees. But to effect this kind: 
_ of miracle, funds were neceffary, and ftones and rubbifh fufficient-to fill up the extenfive 
{pace he projeted to gain from the fea. | : e 
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He beftowed much attention on the embellifhment of the neighbourhood of the gate 
on the land fide, which was formerly covered with briars, and ferved as an alylum for 
robbers. Under the adminiftration of one of his predeceffors, gardens were laid out, 
and feveral houfes built there. At the time of the di/pute relative to the Falkland 
Iflands, the pufillanimous governor fancied the place in danger, and the enemy clofe to 
the gates, entrenched behind thefe weak experiments of induftry, and in confequence 
deftroyed the houfes. 2 7 

Under the adminilftration of the Count de. Xerena, predeceflor to Count O'Reilly, it 
was intended to rebuild- them; but they did not acquire an agreeable form ull the 
latter became governor. He extended the cultivation of the ilthmus from the fide of 
the great road which leads from Cadiz to the ifland of Leon, and- created a garden 
(notwithftanding the fand) as agreeable in appearance as a foil of fuch nature would 
allow, which he inclofed with an open railing. His example was imitated by the neigh- 
bours ; fo that fora quarter of a league from the land gate the road is bordered with 
fimilar fences, which, by their uniformity, feem to belong to the fame proprietor. The 
neighbourhood of the fea, the heat of the climate, and the naturé of the foil, the fand 
of which it is not poflible to cover with good earth above a certain height, are vifible 
in the produce of this cultivation; but it is not the lefs delightful to fee -verdure, and 
gather flowers and fruits in a foil which fo many circumftances feem to condemn to fte- 
rility. While walking in the garden of the afleflor Mora, and that of the governor, 
which joins it, and viewing all the rich produdtions of Andalufia, the vines, mulberry 
and olive ‘trees that flourith there, we forget the nature of the ground on which we 
tread, and the element by which it is almoft furrounded. In time, thefe environs of the 
land gate were to forma kind of fuburb; and a church was already built, a quarter of - 
a league from the city, for thofe who refided in that neighbourhood. | 

But thefe wonders very fhortly furvived the admini{tration of their author. The 
{and has rcfumed its empire over the difputed fpace, and the traces of the garden of 
O’Reilly, and that of the afleflor Mora, are now fearcely difcernible, 

But nothing does more honour to the zeal, underftanding, and humanity of Count 
O’Reilly than the Hofpitium, which owes to him, if not its firft eftablifhment, at leaft 
the admirable form given it in the courfe of the year 1785. Within the fame edifice 
fuccour was afforded to every clafs of fubjeéts who had claim either to the care or ins 
{pection of government; to the aged of both fexes, to incurables, vagabonds, proftitutes, 
the infane, and children of both fexcs whom their parents were incapable of maintaining. 
Each clafs was placed in fpacious and well aired apartments. Every perfon was fur- 
nifhed with focd and employment according to his age and fituation. Poor families 
found an afylum there, nor did the number of them alarm the beneficence of govern- 
ment. Ilowever, to prevent abufes, the commiflary of each quarter was dbliged to 
prefent weekly to the governor, an account of all the perfons of both fexes entitled to 
charitable afliltance. ‘The governor examined the ftatement, and wrote his directions 
inthe margin. In the feventeen divifions of which Cadiz was compofed, there were 
fourteen in which not one perfon found a difficulty in gaining a livelihood, or was de- 
prived of the fuccour neceflary to render life fupportable; and before the difgrace of 
O?Reilly, thefe benefits were extended to the whole city. | : 

_ The good order conftantly maintained in this inftitution was the fruit of his continual 

infpection. He'was well feconded by feveral citizens of diftinction, who, fome from 

fentiments of humanity, and others to-make their court to him, divided among them- 
felves the diretion of the different apartments of the hofpital. Their prefence feemed 
to infpire refpe@ and confidence. They reftored ferenity, and brought back hope and 
| 7 402 — | ia 4 Jey: 
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joy. Proftitutes and the infane were the only perfons deprived of liberty ; individuals 
of every other clafs went out in companies at certain hours. None but the aged and 
infirm were exempt from labour. Such as were capable of working were moftly em- 
ployed in carding, fpinning, and weaving the cotton impotted from the colonies of 
America. In 1785, there were more looms, &c. than hands to employ them. The 
excefs of ftulfs manufadured above what were fufficient for the confumption of its inha- 
bitants, was fold to increafe the funds of the eftablifhment. ‘To thofe which exifted be. 
fore M. O’Reilly became governor, he added the produce of certain pieces of ground 
belanging to the city. In addition to thefe the charity of the citizens was evidenced by 
confiderable contributions. Since the retirement of O’Reilly, this admirable eftablith- 
ment has fomewhat degenerated, and in fuececding years beggars again made their ap- 
pearance. 

It would have been difficult to find fucceflors equally active with him, or who fhould 
have taken fo much delight in the profperity of his inftitution. O’Reilly had a peculiar 
talent of making every circumftance and every paflion fubfervient to his purpofe. His 
defnotic character was dreaded. The mere expreffion of a wifh was to thofe around 
hin equivalent toa command; while by his infinuating manners he engaged the inha- 
bitants of Cadiz, who were of all people thofe the leaft devoted to him, to contribute 
their time, their carriages, and their horfes, to objets which were nominally for the 
public good, but which were frequently no other than the offspring of caprice. Cadiz 
owes allo to him the repair of the road which leads to Leon. A Frenchman was chcrged 
with the work, (Du Bournial,) an engineer for bridges and highways, whoin he had 
fent for from France to employ in his military fchool of Port St. Mary. ‘Yhis road, 
which is on leaving Cadiz a quarter of a league in breadth, narrows fo confiderably at 
the diftance of a league from the town, that the fea at high water bathes both fides of 
the caufeway on which you travel, which has the appearance of a mole protruded by 
the bold hand of man on the abyfs of the ocean. Du Bournial raifed this road, rendered 
it more folid, and fhorter, and acquired a title to the gratitude of the inhabitants of 
Cadiz. 

O’Reilly was defirous of employmg him upon a work of more confiderable magni- 
tude, or at leaft of greater parade. It is well known that Cadiz is deftitute of good 
water. Asa bad fubftirute they ufe an unwholefome brackifh water, which they draw 
from wells that are fupplied by the rain, which is conducted into them from the internal 
court of each houfe. ‘The remainder of the water which they confume is colleéted in 
azotcas. ‘Thefe are flat roofs, in the form of a terrace, with which almoft every houfe 
in Cadiz is furnifhed, I may fay adorned, and ferving as well for a promenade and ob- 
fervatory for the inhabitants; ever anxious and upon the look out for thofe objects the 
darling of their hopes. , 

From thele azoteas the rain-water runs through pipes into the arrive or ciftern, 
which occupies the interior part of the houfe, not covered over, and thence into a well 
in the corner of the court. For the famenefs of the neceflities of the inhabitants (the | 
refult of their pofition) has occafioned in this city a perfe uniformity in the figure and 
diftribution of almoft all the buildings. 

Thefe then are the only refources of the inhabitants for obtaining the water neceffary 
for their domeftic wants. As for that which they drink, they are obliged to fetch it 
from the fprings of Port St. Mary, which however in dry weather are not competent to 
the demand upon them, notwithitanding 96,000 pialtres (16,000l.) be annually paid 
for the precarious contribution they afford ; a real inconvenience for a town fo popu- 
lous, a port which is the place of departure of fo many merchant veffels and fhips of 

| War, 
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war. O'Reilly, in order to remedy this inconvenience, projected the plan of conduct. 
ing a {tream of frefh water from the heights of Medina Sidonia, a diftance of eleven 
leagues. Already had he calculated with the engineer du Bournial that the completion 
of this canal would not coft more than two millions of piaftres (333,000l.); and as 
early as the month of Auguft 1785 more than half the fum was fubfcribed. Du Bour- 
nial had furveyed and taken the level of the whole extent, and fketched out the whole 
of the plan. He had difcovered the traces of an ancient canal cut by the Romans for 
the fame purpofe, the bed of which was to ferve in great meafure for the new canal. 
Many detractors oppofed this brilliant enterprize ; but in fpite of them it was begun: 
it did not, however, proceed more than half a league. The difgrace of O'Reilly puta 
{top to the project, and the inhabitants of Cadiz continue to fetch their water from Port 
Ot. Mary. 
Another projec of equal magnitude, but of far fuperior utility, has latterly been 
completely executed. I fpeak of the work defigned to fhelter from the rage of the fea 
that part of the city of Cadiz which lays towards the fouth between Fort St. Sebaftian 
and Matadero. It is doubtlefs owing to its ravage that a great part of the ifland upon 
which the city is built has been worn away. In the feventeenth century it deftroyed a 
number of buildings ;_ and at that time fome fuch plan was contemplated as latterly has 
been put inexecution. At the beginning of the prefent century a kind of rampart in 
fhape of a dam was oppofed to the fea, but it had been fo much undermined, that Cadiz 
at high tides, and in ftormy weather, was liable to imminent danger. It became nes 
ceflary every year to repair the injuries committed by the waves; and the engineers 
employed on the repairs were no ways interefted in drying up the fources of fuch a lu- 
crative occupation. Under the reign of Charles [II. the government at length thought 
ferioufly of fecuring Cadiz from the danger with which it was menaced. From among 
a many plans tendered them in 1785, they adopted that of Don ‘Thomas Manoz, an 
officer of diftinétion, and a man of merit, who deferves to be ranked among men cf 
genius, and the benefactors of his country. His plan confifted in forming along the 
wall a fort of beach, folid, and in ¢a/us, againft which the waves might fpend their firft 
ftrength, and afterwards flow calmly on to the foot of the city. In the firft place, enor- 
mous pillars have been built in advance to divide the waves, which afterwards ftnke 
upon the artificial beach behind them. It is founded on large flint ftones, which it re- 
quired great pains to fix with any folidity in the ground, and which are joined together 
by a kind ef cement that hardens in water. ‘This work was begun in 1788, and was 
finifhed in three years, notwithftanding the work could only be carried on at low water 
froin the beginning of May to the end of September. ‘The happy refults of the expe- 
pedicnt are daily witnefled. The waves no longer reach the top of the wall, or ap- 
proach it but in a gentle manner; whereas before the fhock of them was fo violent, 
that the neighbouring buildings not only felt it, but were inundated by them, the {pray 
lying over the top of the cathedral. ‘The work is faid to have coft fourteen millions ot 
piaitres (2,333,cool.) ; but it was impofhible for the Spanifh government to have laid 
out money to greater advantage, or in a more honourable manner. ‘he fea oppofite to 
the fhore thus threatened has retired in proportion to its efforts on the fouth fide, fo 
that certain parts of the beach are dry where formerly veffels ufed to fwin *. 
‘The bay of ,Cadiz is fo extenfive that there are diftin@ ftations for different fhips, 
according to the places for which they are deftined. In front, but at a certain diftance 
from the town, thofe veffels are moored which arrive from European ports. More to- 


FY ‘ 


* It is with pain we underftand that the fuccefs of the works at the port of Cadiz is not fo latting as 


could be defired. 
wards 
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wards the eafts in the canal of Trocadero, the veffels employed in the South American 

tradeare moored and unrigged. At the bottom of the canal is fithated the pretty bo- 
rough of Port Real, and on its banks are the warehoufes, arfenals, and dock-yards for 
merchant veffels. The entrance of Trocadero is defended by two forts, one called Ma- 
tagardo, upon the continent; the other, Fort Louis, built by Duguay Trouin,‘on a little. 
ifland vifible at low water. The fire from thefe two forts crofles that of one of the 
Puntalcs on the oppofite fhore. You are confequently expofed to the fire of thefe 
batteries in failing from the great bay to that of Puntales, at the bottom of which 
the veflels of the royal navy when difarmed are moored, clofe to the magazines. The 
great {pace thefe occupy, and which land and fea difpute with each other, 1s wathed on 
the weit by the river Sanéti Petri, and is known by the name of the Carrack (la Caracca). 
The court of Spain rigoroufly interdiéts the admiffion here of any {trangers. ‘The go- 
vernor replies to any addrefs for feeing it, that it is not allowed without a formal order 
from the King. However there are means of doing without it. You may go to the 
ile of Leon, a modern town, begun about the middle of the laft century, and which 
has increafed prodigioufly in fize within fo fhort a fpace of time. In 1790 there were 
40,c0O communiants, a tolerably certain bafe in Spain for calculating the population 
of a place. Its principal ftreet is full a quarter of a league in length, and has a good 
appearance, in {pite of the bad tafte with which its houfes are uniformly decorated. 
The ifland of Leon, however, refembles but little the other towns of Spain. ‘There 
reigns in it an air of cleanlinefs and comfort. It has a well furnifhed market, anda {pa- 
clous fquare, regularly built. “The college of marines has been transferred from Cadiz 
to the ifle.of Leon, in the interval of the completion of the new building that is in hand 
for its reception at the new colony of San Carlos, adjoining the Carrack, where is to be 
united in one place all that belongs to a perfect eftablifhment of marines. 

The ifle of Leon is feparated from the Carrack Ly a bafon nine hundred fect long, by 
fix hundred in breadth, whence flow two canals, one proceeding to fea, the other tothe 
Carrack. From this city, acrofs an arm of the fea, to the Carrack is about a quarter of 
a league. You may gain admittance without much difficulty if in company with fome 
privileged perfon, and furvey the contents of its arfenals. ‘Ihe lodgings of the galley. 
flaves, and the rope-yard, are worthy of admiration; the building is fix hundred yards 
long, and has as good an appearance as that of Breft. Thofe who have compared the 
cordage and cables of the principal dock-yards and magazines in Europe, aflirm that in 
this refpect the navy of Spain is not inferior to any, and that its cordage is better made 
and more durable from this circumftance, that in combing the hemp all the towy part 

others leave in is taken out, and made ufe of in caulking; whence refults the double 
advantage of having anore folid cordage and better caulking materials for veffels. 

Until lately the Spaniards imported their hemp from the north, they will very foon 
be able to do without the affiftance, in this article, of aay other nation. The kingdom 
of Granada has for fome years furnifhed them with the greatelt part of the hemp they 
ufe; they likewife reccive fome from Arragon and Navarre. | , 

The warehoufes contain a great quantity of fheets of copper ; but hitherto they are all 
brought from Sweden or ‘Triefte. The Spaniards do not yet know how to refine cop. 
per well enough to ufe that from Mexico in bottoming their fhips. Their firft adoption 
of this practice was at the beginning of the American war. A few years ago the court 
eftablifhed flatting-mills at Ferrol, which it is likely are not yet in full activity. It isa 
matter of aftonifhment that an invention of f much utility fhould not have been fooner 

‘adopted in a country poffefling a navy, manufactories of every defcription, dnd at leaft 
the outlines of all the arts. “Lhe reafon is that in Spain almoft every thing, even at 
a - - A ' prefent, 
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prefent, proceeds but flowly, that the moft beneficial innovations, generally badly patro- 
nized, are oftentimes oppofed with all the ob{tinacy of prejudice, with all the bitternefs 
of envy ; and that the government itfelf fees its power limited by the paffions of thofé 
who ufurp and abufe itsconfidencen | 

In fpite of thefe obftacles however, modern times difplay many fuccefsful plans refulting 
from the perfeverance of the inventors, and the defpotifin of neceflity. The work of Don 
Thomas Munoz at Cadiz is a proof of this. The fame port exhibits a fecond. Little 
more than twenty years ago, veffels of war were neither built here nor refitted, and 
when it was found neceflary to careen a fhip, it was ufed to be affeéted on pontoons. 
M. de Valdis, when fub-infpector of the Carrack, recommended the plan of building a. 
dock ; and, when raifed to the fituation of minifter of the navy, caufed it to be put in 
execution. The nature of the foil feemed to render the project impracticable. It is a 
fort of clay which eafily gives way, feemingly participating in the mobility of the element 
which furrounds it, and with which it is faturated. It was in the moft elevated part of 
this ground, that the firft bafon was begun in the month of Auguft 1785. At that pes 
riod I faw the forcft of piles driven, upon which a bed of flone was to be laid to give: 
the bafon a folidity, againft which every thing feemed to confpire. ‘'he engirfeers who 
dire&ted the works fcarcely looked for fuccefs ; their purpofe feemed to meet new obftaa- 
cles daily. Art and perfeverance at length triumphed over every difficulty, and ‘in the 
year 1787, inftead of one bafon at the Carraque, there were two for the building of | 
veffels of fixty-four guns. At the prefent moment there are three, two of which are in. 
full aétivity. ; : 

We muft not forget to obferve, that there is a {chool for pilots at Cadiz, a naval 
academy, and a very fubftantial obfervatory, extremely commodious and well furnifhed 
with excellent inftruments. It was for a long time under the direction of Don Vicento - 
Tufino, lately dead, who obferved the tranfit of Venus in 1769. | 

It is farther a difficult matter at prefent to find a more complete eftablifhment of ma-- 

-yines than that at Cadiz. : 


Cap. VIL— Details relative to the commerce of Cadiz—Treatment of the French at that’ 
port.— Privileges enjuycd by foreigners.—New tariff.—Smuceling. 
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BUT what above every thing elfe eflablifhes the importance of Cadiz, that which puts - 
it on a level with the molt confiderable cities in the world, is the immenfity of its coms 
merce. In 1795 it could boaft more than one hundred and ten proprietors of fhips, . 
and fix bundred and feventy commercial firms, without including retailers or fhopkeepers, . 
or the French, who had been obliged to quit the city in confequence of the war. A 
further idea of its trade may be gathered from a knowledge of the number of veffels of 
different burthen which enter at its port. In 1776 this number was nine hundred and 
forty-nine, comprizing veflels of all nations, of which two hundred and fixty-five were. 
French. - oo | | ~ 
The war which fucceeded diminifhed for a time the extent of our relations with Ca- 
diz; but, on the return of peace, it appeared rather to-augment than decreafe. For- 
merly no veffels belonging to our nation entered Cadiz from any port of Europe north 
of Cadiz. Latterly we have become more familiarized with the northern feas; and 
many of our fhips have been difpatched from that port for Hamburgh and Amfterdam, . 
and been freighted back afterwards for Cadiz. _ 5 a 
The relations of this port with the reft of Europe in 1791 were as follows : one’ thoes | 
fand and ten vellels entered ; of which 180 were En glifh; 176 Spanifh from America; . 


8 162 Spanifh. 
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162 Spanifh from Europe ; 116 French only; 104 Portugueze; 90 Americans; $6 
Dutch; 41 Danifh; 25 Swedifh; 22 Ragufan; 6 Genoefe ; 2 Venctian; 1 Ham- 
burgher; 1 Ruffian; 1 Auftrian; and 1 Spanifh from Manilla. a | 

The 176 Spanifh veffels from the colonies with the veflel from Manilla brought in 
gold and filver, coined or in bars, and plate to the value of 25,788,175 hard dollars, 
equal at 4s. 6d. each to 5,8c0,3391. 7s. 6d. | 

The trade from Cadiz to Spanifh America continued at that period to be very con- 
fiderable. In the courfe of that year 1791, 35 veffels, failed thence for the Weft In- 
dian iflands, 20 for Vera Cruz, 16 for Montevideo, 7 for Lima, 8 for Nonduras, § for 
Carthagena; in all ro-. 

The French ports which trade to Cadiz are Marfeilles, Havre de Grace, Rouen, Mor- 
laix, St. Malo, Bayonne, Bourdeax, Nantes, and Si. Valery, ‘The gradation in which 
they are named fhews the pre-eminence of the tranfaciions of the diflerent towns with 
this port. Before the Revolution, which will occafion more than one modification of 
our relations with commercial Spain, Marfeilles exported to Cadiz, conimunibus annis, 
various merchandize to the amount of 12,000,90», in which filk and gilt works formed 
the principal articles. Woollen goods were the chief exports from Rouen and Havre 
de Grace. Morlaix and St. Malo fhipped linens, which was alfo one of the principal 
articles of the trifling adventures from Nantes. From Bourdeaux and Bayonne little 
but flour and bacon was expedited ; and from St. Valery cloths of the manufaCture of 
Amiens alone. | 

The foreign houfes moft numerous at Cadiz belong to Irth, Flemings, Genoefe, and 
Germans ; of the latter, the chief part are Hamburghers, who are much favoured by 
ancient treaties with Spain, and who, of quiet manners but adventurous and perfever- 
ing, are addi€ted to all branches of commerce. They made a good ule of their pro- 
fits; having eftablifhed among themfclves a fociety for the relief of their neceffitous 
countrymen. 

The Englifh and French have the fmallefl number of eftablifhments at Cadiz of any 
of the commercial nations, notwithftanding which the extent of their commerce with 
this city is very confiderable. Fifteen years ago there were fifty French firms at Ca- 
diz, divided into five clafles, according to the capital they employed or acknowledged. 
In the number of thefe there are fome of great confequence, for whom Cadiz is as it 
were another home, but who, far from lofing fight of their native home, add doubly to 
the wealth of their country, by favouring the fale of its productions, and returning after- 
wards with the refult of their {peculations : valuable defcription of colonifts, which can. 
not be bound by too many ties to their country, but which feem of late years to have 
experienced difcouragement, as well from the treatment which individuals have met 
with, the veftige of which has not altogether been effaced by the peace of 1795, as by 
the concurrence of the native merchants towards the promotion of their true interefts, 
‘by effecting for themfelves, what, for too long a period, they faw effected with fuccefs 
by foreigners. 

* Befides wholefale dealers, there were at Cadiz about thirty French fhopkeepers, 
which with the former made up anation, an object of jealouly with the Spaniards, 
and frequently perfecuted by the agents of government. This body poffefled its 
funds, its meetings, and prerogatives, and fometimes aflembled in order to treat of the 
interefts of their trade under the aufpices of the conful-general of their country. | 

Cadiz contained about the fame number of French milliners ; and at leaft a hundred 
artifans of different profeffions. | 


The 
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The {pleen which the court of Madrid experienced on the {core of our Revolution 
was, even at the beginning of it, vented on the heads of all the French eftablifhed at 
Cadiz as well asin other partsof Spain, In the firft place, in the month of July «791, 
all foreigners, without particularly defignating the French, were conftrained to take an 
oath of exclufive fubmiflion to the fovereign of the country; an oath, the purport of 
which was evidently to make them abjure their native land. The {chedule which en- 
forced this law obliged them to renounce all privileges which they enjoyed as foreigners, and 
every relation, all union w ith, and all dependence upon the country in which they were born ; 
and this under pain of being fent to the galleys, of being abfslutely banifbed the kingdom, or of 
confifcation of property, according to the quality of the individuals, or the nature of their con- 
travention of the law. Thus much for foreigners domiciliated in Spain. As for tra- 
vellers, known under the title of tranfeuntes, they were forbidden to remain at any of 
the royal refidences, or to exercife in any part of the kingdom any trade or profeffion what- 
foever, without expres allowance from court. 

A meafure fo fevere on the part of an European power towards civilized nations is 
almoft unexampled. One would have conjectured that the court of Morocco and its 
fatellites had been tranfported to Madrid. Notwithitanding this, Charles IV. is jult 
and benevolent ; and, whatever be faid of him, docs not abhor the French. But 
Charles 1V., the moft tolerant of defpots, had Florida Blanca for his grand vizier. 

The publication of the fchedule excited a general clamour. Moft foreigners, (particu. 
larly the Englifh, who were then in favour, or who rather at that time were dreaded, 
whilit we feemed by no means an object of fear ;) moft foreigners, | fay, eafily procured 
exemptions and favourable hearing; the government acted with rigour only towards 
the real enemies again(t which it was iffued. However, when put in force, it feemed 
fo much encumbered with difficulties, that modifications took place even in favour of 
the French. Yet many fuffered from it. Some bent before the blaft; but the greater 
part did not paufe between the lofs of fortune or their country ; and France beheld the 
return of a confiderable number of thefe eftimable fugitives. The French who re- 
mained in Spain, either from the refolution made of confidering them as tranfeuntes, or, 
from their becoming fuch in fact, were more than ever fubject to the ftrictelt vigilance. 
Government fuffered the violation of treaties to their injury, and poffibly encouraged 
fuch infractions, practifing them itfelf. Mott of the privileges of the French were dif- 
puted. In many places, particularly at Cadiz, the meetings of their nation were fuf- 
pended. ‘They were, itis true, permitted afterwards, but with the re(triction of their 
being held in prefence of the governor of the place; a reftri€tion which annulled the 
grant. French merchants were in this precarious fituation in Spain‘when our Revolu- 
tion made fuch progrefs as became alarming to the neigbouring fiates.  “Uhe throne was 
overturned, and the republic proclaimed. ‘The horizon of Europe became more and more 
darkened, and already the thunder-cloud of war feemed ready to burft over Spain ; Count 
D’ Aranda, then chief minifter, made fome attempts in a dignified, perhaps rugged man- 
ner, to avert the ftorm. His young fucceflor, without profeffing fimilar principles, yet in- 
herited his pacific difpofition. At that time! thought him fincere, and fince then have no 
reafon to doubt his being fo. In a few weeks | was fatisfied of his fincerity. An en- 
gagement to remain neutral was already drawn out, agreed to, and was on the eve of 
being figned, when that head was fevered which could not but be dear to the court of 
Madrid. All negociation inftantly ceafed. I quitted the country without taking leave, 
but, before my departure, recommended the French whom I left behind, if not to the 
benevolence, yet to the juftice of the Spanifh monarch ; and received the moft fatis. 
factory reply. ; | . 
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I did not apprehend that I fhould fcarcely have croffed the Pyrenees, before my 
countrymen would experience one of the moft violent perfecutions that national ani- 
mofity has ever produced. It is wcll known that even before the declaration of war, 
they received orders to leave Spain immediately ; not giving them even time to adjutt 
their affairs; that many were not able to bring away their cloaths ; that all their pro- 
perty, furniture, and fixtures, and all the merchandize in their warehoufes was fequef- 
trated; and that for fevcral weeks the ports of Spain were full of Frenchmen, pro- 
fcribed by orders, dragged from a monarch as ju(t as he is humane. 

A council was created under the title of Juata de Reprifalias, diftin@ly charged with 
all that related to the fequeftration of the property of the l’rench exiles, and the indem- 
Nities to taken upon it by the King of Spain. Inthe ichedule which eftablifhed this 
council it was argued, in order to palliate the ftrangenefs o! the procecding, that the 
fame meafure had feveral times been adopted in the laf? century upon frmilar occafions. 
But let us draw the curtain over thefe tranfitory injuries of rage and fanaticifm. 1 fhall 
not fay that -hey have been expiated by vi€tory ; I fhall only obferve, that a fingere re- 
ftoration of concord ought to commit them to oblivion. Now that Spain knows her 
real enemics, and her neceflary friends, fhe will not reftri€ her juftice to the fimple re- 
{titution of their invaded properties. Let us hope that, without waiting for the con- 
clufion of the treaty of commerce fo often demanded, fo Jong expected, and the promife 
of which is repeated in our laft treaty of alliance, the French will find no longer in her 
the jealous and malevolent demeanor of a rival, but, on the contrary, that refpect which 
is due to an intimate ally, and be again invefted with the peaceable enjoyment of their 
privileges. Perhaps the reader may be curious to know what are thefe privileges. 

They are of long flanding, and formal; they were confirmed and extended by the 
famous family compact, now becomea national compact. They have neverthelefs been, 
(let us declare it, void of fpleen, if it be pofhible,) they have neverthelefs been {canda- 
loully infrmged in almoft every inftance. 

‘The greater part of thefe privileges are not exclufively enjoyed by the French. They 
take their date from that period at which the inertia of Spain made it neceflary to call 
in the affiftance of the capitals and induftry of foreigners, and attach them to its fea-ports 
by treaties which then were reciprocally advantageous, but which have become others 
wife now that her drowfy fit no more continues. 

The moft ancient of thefe treatics was that of 1647 with the Hanfeatic towns. This 
ferved as a model for thofe fince made with the Englifh, Dutch, and French. It grants 
licence to the merchants of thofe different nations to eftablifh commercial firms in Spanifh 
ports; and to refide there under the protection of their confuls in fome degree inde- 

“pendent of the fovereign, to form a nation, to have a feparate tribunal for the decifion 
of dilputes relative to commercial matters, &c. 

To thefe privileges the family compact, concluded at an epoch at which the two mo. 
narchs of France and Spain, without having ever feen cach other, were animated with the 
moft tender mutual attachment, and at a time that the policy of the moment prelcribed the 
ftrengthening of thofe ties, this family compact added to thefe privileges foie peculiar 
to the French. Among other flipulations, it covenanted not only that Frenchmen and 
Spaniards fhould be treated equally with the moit favoured nations in the two countries, 
but alfo that the fubjects of the one king upon the territory of the other fhould be looked 
upon as Natives, as far as regarded any right of importation or exportation, and enjoy 
equal facilities in trading, &c. 

In praGice, thefe privileges common to moft foreigners are often nugatory ; but, 
even before the French Revolution, they were with none more frequently fet at naught 

than 
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than with the French, owing to their poffeffing more than other foreigners that fpecies 
of induftry which is importunate, and that marked fuccefs which awakens jcalouly ; 
owing to Spain, ever fince fhe has been occupied in the reftoration of her manufactures, 
confidering them as formidable rivals ; owing to the French poffefling an unconquerable 
difpofition, and a fingular aptitude to fmuggling ; and, laftly, owing to the fame cultom 
exifling between governments as individuals, of referving their fits of fpleer for their belt 
friends, while their politenefs and attention are fhewn to fuch as are but indifferent to 
them, or whofe intereft they are defirous to fecure. 

‘Thus, while Englith thips which, according to treaty, fhould be fearched upon their 
arrival at the ports of Spain, frequently elude this formality altogether, or are fubjeét to 
very flight examination, thofe of the French are minutely vifited; nay, oftentimes are 
fubjected to a repetition of fearch at their own expence, upon the flighteft fufpicion of 
any thing contraband on board. 

‘Thus, notwith{tanding by the fame treaty’no fearch was to take place, except in pre- 
fence of the conful of our nation, our veflels were often vifited unexpectedly, and fome- 
times without any notice being given. 

Thus, although the family compact exprefles in formal terms, that the French, in 
matters of trade, fhould be treated on a par with Spaniards themfelves, this has almott 
con{tantly been demanded without fuccels, when our captains of fhips have been defirous 
of bringing ladings of wine and corn coa{twife from one port to another in Spain. 
Certain conventions made pofterior to this pact, and defigned to explain obfcure paflages, 
left room for further litigation. Of this the {muggling of piaftres in particular has be- 
come a very fruitful fource. From an ambiguous paffage in the convention of 1774, it 
was contended that the treatment to be ufed towards our captains of fhips, on board of 
which piaftres were {muggled, ihould be the fame as towards nations found guilty of 
contraband ; that is to fay, not only that the piaftres became forfeited, with the fhip, and 
remainder of the cargo, but the captain alfo became hable to imprifonment; fo that we 
were placed upon a footing with the Spaniards in the rigorous punifhment to which they 
are liable alone. 

The two governments at length perceived the neceflity of introducing more clear- 
nefs into fome of the ftipulations relating to our commerce ; and, on the 24th Decem- 
ber 1786, they concluded a new convention, wherein every thing relaive to contraband 
is diftinétly explained, and which limits the penalty upon detection to the fimple for 
feiture of the articles {muggled. 

This convention, embracing no other objects than what bore reference to fmuggling, 
the fearch of veffels, and fome other objects of minor importance, it leaves room to 
with for a treaty of commerce, which may become a principal fource of futuré prof- 
perity to our country. 

This treaty becomes fa much the more neceffary, from the Spanifh government 
having made many violent attacks on our commerce; with a view fometimes of en- 
creafing the revenue, and at others of promoting the trade, and induftrious habits of its 
own population. The principal of thefe it may not be amifs to enumerate. 

As early as the reign of Philip V., the privileges of a great number of Frenchmen 
were difputed under pretext that they were not fimply travellers, tran/euntes ; but had 
become domiciliated, and confequcntly liable to be treated as Spanifh fubjects. In 1720 
there even appeared a {chetlule, which circumfcribed with numerous reftrictions the 
quality of tranfeuntes, (the only one which Spain, wearied with claims refpecting foreign 
privileges, was any longer willing to allow;) numerous claims, arbitrary, and fome- 
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times contradiCtory decifions, and an uncertainty among all foreigners, fuch were the 
confequences of this ambiguity. 

In 1779, upon the reprefentations of many corporations. animated with the laudable 
defire of reviving induftry in their country, and of banifhing floth and mifery, govern- 
ment put in force anew an ordinance of the reign of PhilipIV., which prohibited the 
importation ef all works ccmpleated ; vague expreflion, to which the cuftom-houfe officers 
applied the moft vexatious interpretation. In 1782, always under pretence of fecuring 
the profperity of the Spanifh manufactures, particularly that of filk, Spain made a new 
tarif (Araned), which confiderably augmented the duties payable on moft of our ma- 
nufaétures of luxury, and abfolutely prohibited a great number. This tarif, and thofe 
prohibitions, were {fo vaguely exprefled, that they left a wide margin to the malevolent 
caprice of the cultoms’ officers. Hence the rifks which our manufaCturers ran in ex- 
pediting, and cur merchants refident in Spain in ordering goods, which, when they ar- 
rived at the Spanith cuftom-houfes, were cither detained to await the decifion of go- 
vernment, or were not allowed toenter. Hence the failure of fpeculations, hence reite- 
rated claims to which the Spanifh government did jultice rarely. 

Some comparifons between the tarif of 1779 and 1782 will Suffice to fhew the enor- 
mity of the encreafe of duties. 

Plain, ftriped, and figured ribbon, were taxed at 240 maravedies per lb. They 
were augmented to 1530 gold fpotted gauzes, were taxed at 48 maravedies per vara ; 
and gauzes with filver flowers at 102. ‘The tarif of 1782 raifed the lealt to 153 mara- 
vedies, and fome to 6:2 maravedies per vara. : 

Different ftufls, which embroidered with circles of fpangles coft no more at the ma- 
nufactory than 30 livres per vara, were fubjected by the tarif to a duty of 96 rials, or 
24 livres per vara. Had not thefe- impofitions a tendency to prohibit them entirely, 
or at leaft to encourage their fraudulent introduction ? 

Twenty other fimilar examples of malevolence, or fifcal avidity might be cited. 

_ Spain did not confine herielf to thefe injurious meafures, fhe appeared more jn- 
clined to annihilate our manufadtories, than to encourage her own, By a private ar- 
rangement in 1698 with Eminente, at that period farmer of the cuftom dues at Cadiz, 
we payed but very moderate duties upon the importation of linen from Brittany; which 
ferved to place them on a level with thofe of Silefia, lefs perfect, but at the fame time 
cheaper than ours, and on that account more attractive. The confequence was, that 
Jome of our finens paid no more than 5} per cent. on their value, whereas thofe of 
Silefia, of equal quality, paid from 10 to 12. We quietly enjoyed this conceflion, pre- 
carious itistrue, on account of our having neglected to convert it into a right by having 
it inferted in our different treaties with Spain. We had little reafon to expect at the clofe of 
_awar in which we had been allied, and which ought to have drawn more clofely the knot by 
which we were united, to be deprived in 178 30f a favour which gave encouragement to one 
of our moft confiderable branches of indultry, and placed ours upon a leyel with all other 
foreign linens. We have frequently complained of this innovation, but conftantly in vain. 

The tarif of 1782, however, increafed the duty of importation on all foreign mer- 
chandize; they have been afterwards fo much augmented by different impofitions, that 
fome articles upon their introduction into the interior of Spain, pay as much as-frony 
8o to go per cent. ; and none lefs than 30. Since the treaty of peace at Bafle, fome 
abatement from this exceflive rife on thetaxes, has been made in our favour, but we 
have yet much to obtain. ‘The tarif of 1732, even as it ftands at prefent, is in- 
compatible with the ready fale of the produce of our manufactories, and it is upon, 
them principally that certain regulations made pofterior to this tarif prefs heavily. 

2 At 
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At firft the exportation of all foreign cloth to Spanifh America was prohibited, as 
if the manufactories of Spain were competent to its fupply. The inconvenience of this 
prohibition. was fhortly felt. It was. modified by a regulation which allowed a third 
part of the cloth exported by every veffel, to be of foreign manufaGture; a meafure 
infufficient and frequently eluded both.through intereft and neceflity. It is confe- 
quently a fecund fource of fraud and litigation, | 

In 1789 Spain fhut out from exportation to her Weft Indies, all ftockings, under. 
ftockings, and ribbons, of foreign manufacture without exception, &c. &c. ‘The fame 
year, tardy reflection caufed an exception to be made in favour of thread ftockings, 
provided that they formed no more than one half of the cargo of that defcription, on 
board each fhip deftined for the Weft Indies; a reftriction which rendered the excep- 
tion nugatory. 

Manufacturers of hats in foreign countrics have alfo fuffered materially from the 
prohibitory regime of Spain. ‘Their importation into Madrid is rigoroufly interdicted 
and excepting caftor hats all others are excluded from their American trade, and laftly 
filk ftuckings are a principal object of their prohibition. All finifh white filk ftockings 
are fhut out from her colonies, and even from the capital, but it is well underftood that 
the Cataluns find an advantage in introducing our ftockings, to which they apply the 
marks of their different manufactories. 

Fora long time our manufactories of Languedoc, of Nifmes particularly, had been acs 
cuftomed to furnifh the ladies of Peru with ftockings. For this they had looms con- 
ftructed on purpofe, in which they worked their ftockings with broad clocks, embroi- 
dered in different colours; but the Spaniards imagined themfelves competent to the 
fupply of the Peruvian ladies according to their tafte. ‘They fet up fimilar looms for 
the manufacture of ttockings, and flattered themfelvcs at firft with rivalling, afterwards 
of entirely fupplanting, our manufa€turers; when all at once their government abfo- 
lutely prohibited the admiflion of our Peruvian ftockings. Our manufatturers of Nif- 
mes thus found themfelves overftocked with an article which had no other market than 
Peru. ‘They had even fhipped a large cargo for Cadiz, which was thrown on their 
hands. In vain, in 1792, did they appeal to the good faith of Spain. They reprefented 
the immenfe lofs with which they were threatened. ‘heir ftatement fhared the dis- 
favour with which at that period we began to be treated. At the inilant of the rup- 
ture there were two or three hundred thoufand dozens of thete ftockings ina ftate of 
fequeftration in the cuftom-houfe at Cadiz. 

It will be worthy the equity of the Spanifh government, it will but be confonant with 
the good intelligence fubfifting between the two nations, now more clofely alhed than 
ever, to interdict mutually, for the future, fuch prohibitory regulations; fince taking 
thofe by furprife, on whom the injury falls, it may eventually occafion their ruin. 
Doubtlefs every government has the right to exert all its means for the encouragement 
of the commerce and the induftry of its fubjeéts; but where wifdom marks their con- 
dua, they refrain from thofe fudden meafures which carry the appearance of perfidy, 
and the infallible confequences of which are the alienation of tlte confidence of all 
commercial nations, and the furnifhing aliment and excufe for fmuggling. 

Smuggling, the name of which alone excites alarm in the Spanifh government, has 
no wider field for its exertions than that afforded by the port of Cadiz. It becomes 
naturalized in every part where prohibitions are numerous; the temptations to break 
through them, frequent and highly feductive, particularly where the profits which refult 
from contraband are fufficiently large to bear the fharing of them, with thofe who. 
being but meanly paid for preventing it, gain much more by connivance with the ie 
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gler. Hence in general it has no agents more active or more faithful than the under- 
{trappers of the cuftom-houfe. ‘hat of Cadiz is under the direction of an adminil- 
trator, who in general is very fevere. Not fo much can always be faid of the eight 
infpectors, or V’i/as, who are fubfervient to him, and whofe function it is to examine 
all merchandize that is imported or exported, to value them, and tax them according 
to this valuation. One readily conceives, how arbitrary all thefe operations muft be,. 
one knows the abundant refources of fraud, efpecially where its infpeCtors are accom- 
plices. All the tax makers of Europe may take a ufeful leffon in this refpeét from 
Cadiz. The rigour of the adminiftrator is ineffectual againft the ftratagems of fo many 
agents confpiring againft him. In 1785 this place was occupied by a man as rigorous 
as virtuous, Don I'rancifco Vallejo. The abules of which he complained, but did not 
reprefs, occafioned the deputation of a purgatory commiffion. ‘he avidity and the in- 
fidelity of the clerks of the revenue were punifhed; and the cultom-houle of Cadiz 
was regenerated. Every thing was to aflume its due order. Smuggling was at its 
laft gafp, expiring beneath the lafh of authority, and the Argus-care of vigilance. 
Thefe brilliant ideas, however, were fallacious; fhortly after V’a//leyo was replaced by Don 
Jorge Francifco Eftada, a fill more rigid director, if fuch could be, than was his 
predeceflor. But {muggling is a plant which takes fuch deep root 1n the foil in which 
it is naturalized, that although it be lopped, nay felled both branch and ftem, its rout 
will yet give fuckers. ‘Ihe {muggler keeps at a diftance, and conceals himfelf at the 
critical period. As foon as it be pafled, intereft takes up anew her accuftomed habits, 
and cupidity refumes its audacity. In fpite of the rigid Eftada; this was the condition 
of fmuggling in 1793. 

If fince then it be diminifhed, it is owing to their being Icfs opportunities for its 
manifeftation. The long refidence of one of our fquadrons at Cadiz, could not fail 
to nourifh it; but it profpers highly only when commerce Is in its full activity, and the 
trade of Cadiz fuffered greatly from the war with us. It fuffered {till more from that 
with England, but it is about to refume its ancient extenfion, and contraband to make 
up for loft time. 

Cadiz is indifputably the moft opulent and the handfomeft city in Spain. Notwith- 
ftanding it be circumbicribed in fuch a manner by its pofition as to prevent its being 
enlarged, its population in 1800 was 75,000. The horrible epidemy of the fuceced- 
ing year diminifhed it a fifth part. In order to find fhelter for {uo large a number of 
people upon fo {mall a fpace, they have been obliged to be great ceconomitts of their 
ground : hence all the {treets of Cadiz, with the exception of La calle ancha, are nar- 
row, and generally dark, owing to the great height of the houfes ; but the city is remark- 
ably clean, well paved, well lighted, and ornamented with. handfome ramparts, which 
ferve for promenades. The neighbourhood of the fca renders the heat here much 
more tolerable than at Madrid. 

The warehoufe of the wealth of both worlds, Cadiz abounds in almoft every thing. 
Excepting water, all the requifites of life are here to be found; and all its amufe- 
ments at the theatre, in the vicinity of verdant meadows, and well cultivated land. 
Thofe amufements, however. which are the refult of a well cultivated mind, might here 
be fought in vain; enjoyme:. in the moft rigorous fenfe of the word, abforbs here all 
the faculties; and calculation, all thofe of the under{ftanding. The one fpeaks for itfelf and 
finds its apology in the climate. ‘The other is the refult of a concurrence of circum- 
{tances to which Cadiz principally owes its importance and profperity, 
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CHAP. VIN. Induftry of Cadiz and its neighbourhood.—On its linens.— Its falt pits.— 
Of the bay of Cadiz.—Road from Cadiz to Chiclane ; from Chiclane to Algehras— 


Obfervations on agriculture in Spain. 


ALTHOUGH commerce either legitimate or fraudulent abforb almoft all the capi- 
tal and attention of the inhabitants of Cadiz and its neighbourhoood, yet are not ma- 
nufactures entirely negle€ted. At Cadiz there is a {core of looms for ribbons and filk 
netting, which are feldom at work, but which have an immenfe fale of their pretended 
produce. It will be.guefled that the chief occupation of thefe maufacturers is that of 
affixing their mark to foreign goods. Thus it is as well that ftockings from Nifmes are 
{hipped as Spanifh manufactures for their Weft Indies. 

At Port St. Mary at the ifle of Leon, at Xeres there are manufattories of, {tained 
linens which have made great progrefs for feveral years back. ‘Thefe linens and thole of 
Catalonia are the only ones allowed to be exported to America; a judgment of the 
extent of {muggling in this article may, however, be readily formed from a compa- 
rifon of the quantity fent to America with the whole thefe looms-are capable of fur- 
nifhing. : 

At Port St. Mary there is awax bleaching houfe, through which all foreign wax 
intended for America is obliged to pafs. But its intervention is almoft always cluded 
by the payment of the two ducats per Ib., which is its demand for bleaching. 

The Spaniards were once on the eve of producing at the Havannah all the wax re- 
quifite for the confumption of their colonies. Upon the ceffion of the Floridas to the 
Englifh in 1763, fome Spanifh colonifts who withdrew to Cuba carried with them a 


number of hives. The bees encreafed prodigioufly in this new country to which they- 


had fled as I may fay for refuge from the conquerors; like tribes among men, who 
efcaping irom perfecution leave their native foil, and bear with them away their riches 
and their arts. Butin the planters of the Havannah they found new perfecutors. 
Intimidated by the lols their fugar plantations experienced from thefe uew guefts, they 
kindled fires to drive thiemaway. ‘This f{cheme fucceeded fo well that Cuba, forfaken 
by the bees, could no longer fupply any honey, and Spanifh America was again obliged 
to receive for her confumption the wax of Barbary, of Poland, and Hanover. 

It will be afked if any fenfible diminution of the trade of Cadiz has taken place 
fince 1780, as was predicted by the jealous fpleen of its inhabitants? There has not. 
Thefe prediCions did not then wear the appearance of likelihood. Cadiz is fo well 
fituated, fo rich, has fuch fixed poffeflion of the trade to the Spanifh Indies, that for 
alength of time to come fhe may brave the competition of any other port. Never- 
thelefs, the peculiar fituation of Catalonia and Valentia has been of material advan- 
tage to them, particularly in 1789. Government a little previous had made a regula- 
tion, that of every veffel failing for America, national merchandize fhouid form at 
leaft a third part of the cargo. Thefe ports were enabled to fhip wines, brandies, filks 
and ftained linens, and in thefe articles feemed to vie with Cadiz. But the manufac- 
tories of Catalonia and Valentia, not being competent to repeat fuch confiderable fales, 
nor able to give fuch long credits, or fo ecafily to wait for returns, as the merchants 


of Cadiz, whofe means are equal to their extent of trade; they foon regaimed poffef. - 


fion of their original fuperiority. | ee 
One of the moft confiderable articles of export to India, and that on which the 
profit is moft fecure, is foreign linens,’ ; 
They 
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They. confift of, and almoft exclufively, thofe of Brittany, Silefia, and Ireland. In 
1787 and 1788 it was noticed that the demand for thofe of Brittany had rather in- 
created than diminifhed, yet in a fmaller degree than thofe of Silefia. The exportation 
of thofe of Ireland, the price of which is between that of the two others, is of late years 
greatly encouraged by the Briufh government. Ours maintained themfelves only by 
their fuperior quality ; but even in this refpect they find a formidable rival in thofe of 
Sileha, which are recently greatly improved. 

The importance of the linen trade to Cadiz may be judged by the tables of its ex- 
portation of foreign merchandize in the years 1791 and 1792. - eae 

The whole fum of its exports of this defcription being 164 millions of rials, the ar- 
ticle of foreign filks wnourted to from 8 to g millions of rials; woollen goods to from 
22 to 23 millions; and the article of linen alone to upwards of 100 millions. 

At that period, the value of national merchandize exported was not equal to that of 
foreign, but by degrees it has come very nearto it. In 1790 it fearcely exceeded 102 
millions of rials. {n 1791 and 1792 it was from 115 to 120 millions; of this above 60 
millions confifted of filk articles ; nearly 16 millions of woollen goods; and from 17 to 
18 millions of linens. In 1792 ic was the opinion of fome that Spain was enabled to an- 
{wer the demand of its colonies for fine and fecond cloths, but not for that of an infe- 
rior quality. At this epoch her importation of foreiga filk amounted to from 24 to 26 
millions of rials. 

But at once to give an idea of the extent of the commerce of Cadiz, it may be fufh- 
cient to ftate that in the year 1792 its exports to the colonies alone amounted to 279 
millions of rials, and its returns thence to more than 700 millions ! | 

The exiftence of funds adequate to the fupport of fuch an immenfe bufinefs, will of 
itfelf fecure to Cadiz for a length of time to come the enjoyment of mercantile prof- 
perity. 

The manufacture of falt is the moft interefting branch of induftry in its neighbour. 
hood. The falt-pits encompafs a great part of the bay from the Puntal to Port S:. Mary. 
‘This is their manner of working them. . 

In the firft place, fea water is introduced, by means of a little fluice, into a large bafon, 
cut Into wide canals of equal depth. It remains there a certain time, during which its 
lighter parts evaporate from the heat of the fun. From this firft refervoir it runs into 
other canals not quite fo deep, where it is further volatilized. The corrofive quality 
of the water remaining is fo great, that the workmen ¢an no longer remain with their 
feet uncovered without having them burned as if dipped in aquafortis. ‘The water, in 
this ftate, is let into a long and narrow canal, which runs by the fide of a fquare {pace, 
divided into*‘quadrangular compartments. From this canal, where it 1s anew expofed 
to the aclion of the fun, it is thrown with fcoops into fmall bafons where it receives the 
Jaft heating, while the workmen continually ftir it with long rakes. The fediment it 
depofes becomes as hard as ftone, if it be fuffered to affume that confiftence, and the 
workmen are conftantly employed in detaching, taking it out, and pounding it. ‘This 
continued agitation raifes a white fcurn to the furface, which is carefully taken off, and 
which produces a much whiter, but a weaker falt than the fediment. ‘The reft is laid 
in great heaps in the openair. ‘The neceffary quantity for the King’s falt magazines 1s 
taken from thefe heaps, and paid ‘for at the rate of two piaftres the /af# of two hogf- 
heads; but it is fold again at a hundred and twenty pialtres to all individuals except 
fifhermen, who have it cheaper. ‘The falt manufacturers difpofe of what remains as 
they pleafe; and as the rains of the autumn threaten them with confiderable wafte, they 
lofe no time in felling. ‘The nations which purchafe it are Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 

England, 
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England, and particularly Portugal. The cargoes fhipped by the Portuguefe are moftly 
fent to the coafts of Galicia and Afturia, where this commodity is wanted, and which 
they have long had an exclufive privilege of furnifhing with their own falt. The fifher-. 
men from Saint Malo, Dieppe, and Granville fometimes go to the bay of Cadiz to take 
in cargoes of falt for Newfoundland ; and when our falt-pits fail, we take large quanti. 
ties of it for our own confumption. | : 7 | 

Every individual who withes to eftablifh one of thefe artificial falt-pits upon his own 
ground is at liberty to do it.. He may fell the produce to foreigners, but not to his 
countrymen, falt being in Spain, as in France, exclufively fold for the King’s account. 
Guards are placed round the heaps of falt, but do not always fecure them from thieves 
and {mugglers. 3 

Cadiz, like the greater part of large commercial towns, contains but few monuments 
of the arts. Of late years, however, fome buildings have been erected in a good ftile, 
_ moftly the work of ftrangers. The former Italian opera has been converted into an 
afflembly-room for reading the news, and other innocent recreation. It is called the 
Comorra, and confifts of large rooms perhaps too much adorned. The cuftom-houfe 
is a new building of tolerably handfome appearance. ‘The national theatre is taftily 
planned, and well laid out. The new cathedral, begun in 1722, hadin 1769 coft more 
than four millions and a half of rials, and will coft two millions of piaftres before it is 
completed. ‘The wretched plan upon which it was begun will prevent its ever becom- 
ing a malter-piece, notwith{tanding the expence of its erection and its {umptuous deco- 
rations. 

But the church of San-Antonio is a facred edifice, whofe defects are ftill more ftrik- 
ing ; it was built as an ornament to the handfome fquare of the fame name, which it 
only ferves to disfigure. 

In the church of the capuchins is an Ecce homo of Murillo, worthy of admiration, and 
fome other mafter-pieces of his {chool. | 

A foreigner arriving at Cadiz will confequently enquire for the exchange of a com- 
mercial town fo widely celebrated, and will not be a little furprized at underftanding 
there isnone. One would imagine that its inhabitants‘look upon the god of commerce 
in the fame light as the ancient Germans were wont to look upon their god; as fomee 
what too majeftic to be circumfcribed by walls of ftone, fomewhat that could be 
worthily adored beneath the vaulted roof of heaven alone. But the almoft conftant 
finenefs of the climate explains this apparent fingularity. ox | 

The ramparts of Cadiz are more an ornament to the town than a means of defence. 
Its fortifications are in good condition on the land fide. The entrance into the bay 
would be but very imperfectly defended by fort St. Catherine on the one fide, and fort 
St. Sebaftian on the other. ‘The fire of thefe two forts does not crofs. The one is placed 
on the continent oppofite to Cadiz ; the other is connected with the town by avery un- 
even fandy ftrand which is covered at high water. : 3 | 

The paffage from the great bay to the bay of Puntalis is much better defended by 
the two forts Matagordo and San Lorenzo, placed oppofite to cach other, where the bay 
is contraéted. 

You crofs the ftrait protected by thefe two forts to go to Chiclana, a place of amufe- 
ment, a delightful refort for the inhabitants of Cadiz, or the pofition of their town, 
which is of very trifling extent for a population of 75,000 perfons, and almoft wholly 
furrounded by the fea, leaves them very little room for exercife. A quarter of a league 
from the gate towards the land barrennefs begins, and maintains its empire over feveral _ 
leagues around, if fome few kitchen gardens be excepted, and fome orchards in the vi- 
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cinity of the ifle of Leon, where artificial watering has remedied the natural barrennefs 
of the foil. | — 

_ To Chiclana, therefore, do the inhabitants repair to enjoy that verdure which they 
want at home, A favourable wind and ude carry them over in two hours. Leaving 
the ifle of Leon to the right, and the Carrack to the left, you pafs the bridge of Suaco, 
that joins the whole ifland of which Cadiz fands on the north fide, to the continent. 
Under the arches of this bridge the bay becomes fo narrow that, after pafling them, it is 
nothing more than a wide canal, which foon afterwards feparates into different branches. 
One of thefe leads to Chiclanz, which is built on the right bank, commanded by feveral 
eminences, and particularly by the ruins of an old Moorifh caftle. 

Here feyeral merchants of Cadiz have country-houfes, which they embellifh and fur- 
round with that verdure looked for in vain at their houfes intown. During two feafons 
of the year Chiclana is particularly agreeable, the Jpring and autumn. ‘The ladies of 
Cadiz, who unite the moft enchanting graces of the Andalufan women to thofe po- 
lifhed manners which refult from their intercourle with foreigners, the lovely Gaditanas 
naturalize here for fome wecks all the enjoyments of the city ; grand entertainments, 
balls, concerts, the whole difplay of opulence, and the toilet’s niceft art. It is, as it 
were, a lift opened by luxury and talte, to which the deepeft fpeculators refort to fmooth 
the wrinkles of care and calculation, and be reminded occafionally that there is fome- 
thing in the world which is even more precious than gold. 

From the eminences which command the valley of Chiclana, we fee at one fcope 

the ifle of Leon, Cadiz, the bay, and the fea beyond it. ‘The eye follows the courfe of 
the river Santi Petri till it falls into the fea. ‘Turning to the eaft we perceive Medina 
_Sidonia, whence comes the wind called Solano and de Medina, fo dreaded by the inha- 
bitants of Cadiz, from its pernicious breath, exciting both crimes and diforders in the 
city. From the fame point of view we embrace the vaft plains of fouthern Andalufia, 
which we are about to pafs over in the way to Algefiras and Gibraltar. 

Algefiras is fourteen leagues from Chiclana. I performed the journey on the fame 

- horfe in one day in fummer, crofling the moft defcrt country that can be found amongft 
thofe which are not quite uncultivated. It is true I croffed plains, to avoid circuits, 
which would have led me through fome villages. But will it be credited that in all this 
road, except Vejer on the right at a confiderable diftance, and Medina Sidonia on the 
Jeft ftill farther off, I faw no other human habitations than four or five groupes of thofe 
miferable cabins, called Cortijos, in which labourers lodge a part of the year. 

For ten of thefe leagues I travelled over the duchy of Medina-Sidonia, through corn 
fields and paftures. In no part could I difcover the veftige of an human habitation. 
Not an orchard, not one kitchen garden, not a ditch, nor a flile. The great proprietor 
feems to reign here like the lion in the foreft, {caring away with his roar whomfoever 
might elfe feck his haunts, Inflead of men and women, I met with feven or eight great 
herds of horned cattle and fome troops of mares. On beholding them unreftrained by the 
bridle or the yoke, wandéring over an immenfe fpace unbounded to the eye by enclo- 
fure or barrier, we may imagine ourfelves carried back to the firft ages of the world, 
when animals, in a fiate of independence, divided with man the dominion of the earth, 
found every where a property, themfelves without an owner. | 

Andalufia is thus unpeopled in all thofe parts wholly fet apart to corn and pafturage. 
It has been divided into great poffeflions as far back as the conqueft of it by the Maors. 
The principal Caftilian nobleman, who then accompanied the conquering kings, ob-. 
tained’ enormous inheritances in perpetuity, according to the fatal cuftom introduced 
into almoft the whole of the monarchy. The extindtion of males in the great families 
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is inceffantly increafing this complaint. Rich heireffes carry with them their opulent 
portions into families not.lefs opulent, fo that the greate(t part of Spain may in time be- 
come the inheritance of the few families which fhall furvive the reft. As one individual 
cannot manage fuch vaft eftates, the proprictors farm them out to different perfons, 
but this for three years only, or fiveat moft. Another circumftance concurs with thefe 
deftructive cuftoms to prevent agriculture from flourifhing in Andalufia. The jand is 
divided into three portions; one is cultivated, another remains fallow, and the third is fet 
apart to feed the cattle belonging to the farmer, and which he augments as much as 
poffible, to reap what advantages he can from his fhort leafe. This is what gives an 
appearance of depopulation to vait diftricts fufceptible of rich cultivation. The firft im- 
provement requifite, therefore, in the agriculture of Andalutia, would be to grant longer 
leafes. ‘The example of Catalonia, Navarre, Galicia, and the Afturias fhould ferve as a 
leflon. There the leafes are for a confiderable number of years, and cannot be broken 
by the caprice of the proprietors: every kind of cultivation is there in a flourifhing {tate; 
each farmer creates himfelf a little eftablifhment, and improves and fertilifes the land 
which he is fure to hold for a long time. Whata contrait between this {tate of things 
and that I had before my eyes for ten leagues after leaving Chiclana. _ 

At the end of thefe ten leagues you begin to afcend with great difficulty an enormous 
chain of high mountains, which do not lower again before they reach the weftern part of 
the bay of Gibraltar. From their fummit you perceive the famous rock of Gibraltar rifing 
from the bofom of the waves like the genius of the {tormy cape defcribed by Camoens. 
From this point the eye commands the fortrefs, the outlines of which appeared to me per- 
fectly well defined in the ferene horizon, and at the fame time embraces the town of Alge- 
firas, the whole circuit of the bay, two little rivers which fall into it, the town of St.Roch, 
the flope which leads from this town to the lines, and the tongue of flat and narrow land 
that {eparates them from Gibraltar; and at a diftance to the right, at the extremity of 
the horizon, we imagine, rather than difcover the coaft of Africa. : 


Cuap. IX.—Algefiras.—Lines and Camp of Saint Roch.—Details refpecting the floating 
batteries.——Appearance of Gibraltar. | 


ALGESIR AS, the extremity of the fourteen leagues which feparate Chiclana from 
the bay of Gibraltar, is a town pleafantly fituated on a flope, which terminates in the 
fea. Avery little river (the Miel), which rifesin the neighbouring mountains, wafhes one 
of its fides, and gently runs on to the fea; upon its right bank is a little dock-yard, made 
ufe of during the fiege of Gibraltar for the conftruction of fome of the gun-boats. At the 
time of the frefhes, it has water enough to float fuch little veflels to the fea, which is 
diftant but a few paces. Near this place are the ruins of the old citadel of Algefiras, 
in which the Moors defended themfelves for fome time after their.city was taken. Al- 
gefiras, as well as Saint Roch, was peopled at the beginning of the prefent century with 
Spaniards from Gibraltar, unwilling to live under the dominion of the Englifh. In 
order to draw thither thefe refugees, privileges which it ftill enjoys were granted to the 
town. | a | 
The little ifland of Palomas, called alfo the Green Ifland, is very little diftant from 
the {trand of Algefiras ; it hasa fort in which a company detached from the garrifon of 
Algefiras does duty. This ifland is fo fine and regular, that it feems as if traced by the 
art of man for the embellifhment of a garden after the Englith plan. 


4F2 a Algefiras 
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_ Algefiras is fupplied with water in a fplendid manner. It is brought to it from the 
diftance of a quarter of a league by a new aqueduct built with hewn ftone. _ 

A packet-boat fails twice a week from this town to Ceuta, a Spanifh fea port, at five 
leagues diftance, on the coaft of Africa, and direttly oppofite to Algefiras. ‘The paflage 
is often made in three or four hours, but it fometimes takes up nine or ten: the price 
ig four rials; no great fum to be tranfported from one quarter of the world to another. 

The little port of Algefiras is very confined in its commercial {peculations ; it receives 
fome cargoes of corn and brandy by Catalonian barks; and its exportations chiefly 
confift in coal from the neighbouring mountains. | 

A great part of the two leagues from Algefiras to Saint Roch is by the fide of the 
bay. There are two little rivers which fall into it to be croffed in boats, E/ Rio de los 
Pulmones and El Guaraipe, witich might be taken for an arm of the fea. After paffing 
the latter, you leave the bay to reach the back part of the hill upon which the town of 
Saint Roch is fituated, badly paved, and of a wretched appearance: the environs of 
which however aie agreeable, and carefully cultivated. | 

Two years after the peace it continued to be no eafy matter to pafs the lines of St. Roch. 
A formal order, the offspring of the puerile {pite of Florida Blanca, interdicted all commu- 
nication between Gibraltar and the Spanifh continent. Notwith{tanding this, I obtained 
from the commander of the lines permiffion to approach Gibraltar in company with a 
major of the place. We left Buenaviffa to the right, a large houfe upon an eminence, in 
which the Duke de Crillon, his aides-de-camp, and all their retinue lodged, and whence 
you havea view of Gibraltar, the two feas and the coaft of Africa. At length we arrived 
on the ground of the famous camp of Saint Roch. Deftroyed by peace, as other human 
eftablifhments are by war, it prefented nothing but a heap of ruins. We crofled this 
ground diagonally to go ftraight to the Mediterranean, and follow the coaft to Fort 
Saint Barbe which forms the right of the lines: on prefenting the order of the com- 
mander, the great gate was opened to us which leads from the lines to the fortrefs: a 
petty officer befides was fent.to watch rather than direct our motions. We noticed the 
traces of the works carried on during the fiege, the trenches and epaulement thrown up 
by General Alvarez, and which were fo much {poken of in the Madrid Gazettes *; the 

tower 


* A witticifm publithed at Paris on the fubje&, and during the fiege of Gibraltar, mferted in the fir 
edition of M. Bourgoanne ,and omitted in his edition of 1803, thetranflator has deemed poffcflive of toa 
much pleafantry to fail of being agreeable to the Englifh reader; he has therefore given it in a note. 


Iiluftrious warriors of Saint Roch, 
Between us, this exceeds a joke, 
Mean you to tarry here for life, 
Or one day end the mortal flrife ? 
Whence can you not contrive to join 
Difpatch to valour fo divine ? 
Your patience ftill may laft no doubt, 
But ours is fairly wearied out. 
Then heroes of the long blockade, 
Conclude at length your vain parade ; 
And let us hear‘of your defeat, . 
Or that the enemy is beat. 
Inceffantly your batteries roar, 
As they would rend the world afunder, 
While tranquilly the Englifh {nore, 
Unheedful of your mighty thunder : 
Or if they anfwer you by chance, 
*Tis out of common complaifance, 


A kind 
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tower of the mile, fituated between the befiegers and the befieged, the only object which 
had efcaped their mutual ravage ; and the place where the Englith had made fome little 
gardens before the fortrefs, and beyond the limits fixed by the peace of Utrecht. | 
_ After cbafting the bay for fome time, we took a direction towards the Mediterranean, 

to furvey nearer at hand, and in different points of view, the rock which for five years 
had been the object of fo many fpeculations ;. but with a conduétor fo ftri& as that with 
us we did not. prefume to go beyond a finall tower, fituated clofe to the Mediterranean, 
and near which the firft Englifh corps de garde is ftationed. On this fide, the fortrefs 
is thick befet with batteries, moftly in a very fteep floping direction. Here we faw the 
mouth of a mine which the Duke de Crillon had hollowed within the rock, and by 
which he intended to revenge the fate of the floating batteries, when the peace obliged 
him to defift, and left the foundation of the fortrefs fecure. This was not the only 
point of the rock the Duke de Crillon threatened; on the Mediterranean fide, 
the declivity, though fo fteeb as to be almoft perpendicular, does not continue fo to the 
furface of the earth. Between the foot of the mountain and the fea, there is a kind of 
path which lends to Europa point. At the entrance of this path, a fecond opening in 
the rock had becn made. | | | 

Notwithitanding the farcafms thrown out againft both thefe attempts on Gibraltar, I 
have been affured }y perfons who were prefent, that when General Elliott, after hoftili- 
ties had ceafed, walked with the Duke de Crillon round the place, he appeared furprifed 
at feeing the progrefs made in the firft of thefe mines, and faid to the French general, 
If be had known the frate of them, he fhould not have been fo eafy. Was this expreffion 
fincere on the part of the Englifh hero, or a fpecimen of French complaifance ? On this 
J fhall not undertake to decide. a 

Rather do I prefer prefenting my readers with a fuccin& but well authenticated acs 
count of the grand enterprize which arrefted the attention of all Europe, and the cata. 
ftrophe which was fo unfortunate. | 

The court, wearied with the ufelefs blockade of Gibraltar, a fource of ridicule to all 
Europe, and even to the befieged themfelves, thought ferioufly of taking the fortrefs 
by fome uncommon means, againit which neither its fteepnefs, its formidable artillery, 
nor the fkall of General Elliott, might afford any adequate refiftance. It received pro- 
jects from all quarters, fome of them hardy even to extravagance, others of fuch a 


A kind intention to afluage 

Your wild yet not unfounded rage. 

Four years experience fhould fuffice 

To make ftill greater blockheads wife. 
Your laboured works grow old, and you, . 
Heroic Sirs, are grown old too. 

Tis time to quit thefe martial cares, 

And leave the bufinefs to your heirs, 

Who fome few previous races run, 

May end the fiege by you bégun. 

Your trenches, batteries, and mines, 

Your mortars, and fire proof machines, 
Which your Gazettes with pride difplay, 
The coffee-hioufe alone difmay. 

In vain you block, in vain you batter, 
Thofe you would ftarve, grow daily fatter, 
And at the worft will only die 

Of corpulence and lethargy. 


whimfical 
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whimfical defcription, that they could not be miftaken for ferious. Of this kind I ree 
ceived fome myfelf. One, forwarded to the minifter, formally propofed the conftruc- 
tion in front of the lines of St. Roch, of an enormous cavalter, rifing to a greater eleva- 
tion than Gibraltar itfelf, and by this means depriving it of its main defence. The author 
had calculated the number of cubic fathomsof earth which it would require, the number of 
hands neceffary, and the length of time which this prodigious work would demand ; and 
proved that his plan would be lefs expeniive, and lefs murtherous, than a prolongation 
of the fiege, in the manner it had been carried on. 

Another conceived the idea of fillmg bombs of fuch a horridly mephitic quality, as, 
upon their explofion, fhould either drive the befieged away from the fortrefs, or poifon 
them on the {pot. 3 . 

At length, the project of Darcon was received, and fixed more flrongly the attention 
of government. 

This project, conceived by this engineer at a diftance from Gibraltar. and the failure 
of which has not tended to annihilate the reputation he has acquired of a man of great 
genius, this project was brought to’perfection, and modified by himfelf within fight even 
of the garrifon. But what a mumber of difliculties it had to encounter! French im- 
patience, national jealoufy, the bickerings of rivalry, the vexatious inquietude of com- 
manders, the pretenfions of felf-love, the thoughtlefs impetuofity of fome of its co-ad- 
jutors, the perfidious plots of others, and the prefumptuous want of forefight of almoft 
all ; conjointly all concurred to caufe the ill fuccefs of a project which one cannot refrain 
from admiring in fpite of its failure, where one has had an opportunity of ftudying it 
in detail. 

It was known, as I may fay, but by the exiftence of ten praams, which, on the 13th 
September 1782, by rafhly expofing themfelves to the fire of their batteries, were re- 
duced to afhes by the Englifh. Such fummaries are very convenient for idlenefs and 
malignity, but would form very defective clements for the hiftorian. Enlightened by 
memoirs of the day, he will rather fay, that, if this great undertaking failed of fuccefs, 
it was owing to the concurrence of circumitances, over which the genius of Darcon had 
no controul whatever. One of the principal of thefe was the precipitancy with which 
the project was executed before every thing was in readinefs, to fecure its fuccefs. It 
is well known, that thefe ten praams were formed in fuch a manner as to prefent to- 
wards the battery a broadfide covered over with a blind three feet in thicknefs, which 
was kept continually wet by a very ingenious piece of mechanifm. By this contrivance 
it was computed, that the red-hot balls would be extinguifhed immediately wherever 
they penetrated: but this firft contrivance was rendered incomplete by the unfkilfulneis 
of the caulkers, which prevented the effect of the pumps, deftined to fupply the water. 
It took effect therefore, and that only in a partial degree, on board of one of them, the 
Talla piedra. But this was not all. Although they had only very carelefsiy founded 
the {tations which they were to aflume, they had yet pointed out the courle to be taken 
in order to avoid running aground, and keep a fuitable diftance; another precaution 
which turned out ufelefs. Don Ventura Moreno, a brave feaman, but inadequate to the 
combination of a plan and carrying it into effet, confidering his honour called in queftion | 
by a letter which General Crillon had wrote to him in the evening of the 12th of Sep- 
tember, in which he ftated, if you delay the attack, you are not a man of honour, he haftencd 
the failing of the praams, and commanded them to take a different pofition to that laid 
down in the original plan. This change of poiitions was the principal caufe of the fate 
of the day. 
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From this miftake only two of the praams could reach the diftance of two hundred 
toifes, that which was previoufly concerted; the Pa/ora, commanded by Moreno him- 
felf, and the Talla piedra, on board of which was the Prince of Naffau, and Darcon. 
‘Thefe two, however, were expofed to the moft tremendous of all the batteries, the 
royal baftion, whereas, according to the plan laid down, all the ten were to have 
grouped round the old mole, and receive only a fide fire from that battery. 

The only two praams which occupied this perilous pofition both caufed and experi- 
enced confiderable damage. The Talla piedra, in particular, received a mortal blow. 
In fpite of the blind, a red-hot ball penetrated to the dry part of the veflel. Jt was very 
flow in taking effect. The Talla piedra began her fire about ten o’clock in the morn. 
ing, the ball ftruck her between three and five, but the ravage it caufed was not deemed 
irremediable before midnight. ‘The San Juan, which was near it, fuffered the fame 
fate. It appears to be evident, that the other ten received no injury. 

What however was ftill more affli@ing, every thing was wanting at once: ftream 
anchors aftern of the praams to tow them away in cafe of accident ; and boats for the 
reception of the wounded. ‘The attack was to have been fupported by ten veffels, and 
more than fixty gun-boats and bombs. Neither bombs, nor boats, nor veffels, however, 
made their appearance. : 

To conclude, in the pofition laid down, the praams would have been fupported by the 
fire of one hundred and eighty-fix pieces of cannon from the lines of St. Roch. ‘This 
concert became impoffible. More than four hundred cannon were to play at once on: 
the baftions of the North, Montagu, and Orange. With a fuperiority of nearly three 
hundred pieces, Dargon flattered himfelf he fhould be able to filence the artillery of 
the place. But what was his confternation when he faw that the befiegers had no more 
than from fixty to feventy cannon in play, which were anfwered by the enemy from the 
mouths of two hundred and cighty pieces. | 

The combined fquadron remained a quiet {pectator of this ftrange diforder. Gui. 
chen, who commanded our fleet, offered his affiftance ts Moreno, who returned for 
anfwer, it was not wanted. . 

Bad became worle, and no remedy was at hand. Of the ten praams, eight were at 
too confiderable a diftance either to do much harm, or be liable to any great injury, the 
two others, to ufe the expreflion of Dargon, carried the gnawing worm in their fides. 
Moreno, defpairing of being able to fave any of them, gave orders to let thofe continue 
to burn which were already injured, and that all the reft fhould be fet on fire. I mys 
felf have feen this original order. Such was the clofe of this day, in which ten veffels — 
were deftroyed, mafter-pieces of human ingenuity, which colt 3,000,000 of livres 
building (£125,000), and the arming and fitting up of which with caunon, anchors, 
rigging, &c. coft, two millions and a half in addition (£104,000) *. 

Scarcely had this formidable attempt been defeated under the walls of Gibraltar be- 
fore it was re-vi€tualled by Lord Howe, in fight of our armies aad navies. His Lords 


* In the firft moment of confternation the ineftimable Darcon confeffed, that he alone was blameable for 
the fatal refult of the day. For a long time | was in pofleffion of the fhort but energetic letter, which he 
wrote to the ambaffador Montmorin, on the fhores of Algeziras, to the dying noife of artillery, and by the 
lyht of the burning praams. | | 

«© T have burnt the templeof Ephefus; all is loft, and all owing to me. My only comfort under my 
misfortune is, that the glory of the two fovereigns remains unfullied. Accept the homage,” &c. 

” Neverthelefs when he recovered from his confufion, Dargon, in a very learned memoir, endeavoured to 
qualify the confeflion which had efcaped him, and to prove that more than one accomplice were concerned 
in the failure, or rather that the blame was chargeable to circumftances alone, and thofe of the moft fatal and 


imperious nature. 
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fhip boldly failing up the Mediterranean afterwards with pa ae fhips. From Buena 
Vifta he was perceived on his courfe from the one fea to the other; and general opinion 
pronounced him running on ruin. The fifty-two veffels which were in the bay weighed 
anchor and purfued him, But Howe laughed at our manceuvres, as fortune had done 
at our projects; and, after wearying the combined fquadron in a cruife of a fortnight, 
repafled the ftrait in as full fecurity, as-he had placed the fortrefs. | 

So many croffes created vexation, but not difcouragement. The two French Princes 
alone and their brilliant fuite, who imagined that they had only come to the columns 
of Hercules to be prefent at the furrender of Gibraltar, deeming fuccefs no longer 
practicable, teftified an impatience to, be gone, which was far from fatisfactory to the 
court of Madrid, but which neverthelefs it granted. It was at the Efcurial, upon their 
return, The reception they found at this fecond interview, was fcarcely fo affectionate 
as at their firft appearance. The enthufiafm which they had at firft excited had abated, 
which was to be expected. - 

The theatre of thefe events laid now before me, with how much intereft did I examine 
the different approaches, and the whole compafs of this famous rock. On the fide of 
the Mediterranean it is moft perpendicular, but is more floping toward the bay of Alge- 
ziras. It is on this fpecies af talus, that the art of fortification has difplayed means of de- 
fence fo prodigioufly numerous as can hardly be.conceived. | 

Nature, as if to render Gibraltar inacceffible on all fides, has placed between the foot 
of this fortrefs, to the weft, and on the fide of the bay of Algefiras, a deep marfh which 
leaves between it and the place, as far as the land gate only, the breadth of a narrow 
caufeway, commanded by an hundred pieces of cannon. A {mall dyke between the 
marfh and the bay runs by the fea-fide to confine the water, and terminates at the land 
gate; andthe marfh is contained in the enclofure of the place by a palifflade, which be- 
gins at the foot of the mountain and terminates at the fea. This paliflade was the firft 
victim at the fiege of Gibraltar. It was re-eftablifhed after the peace. The old mole is 
diftin@ly feen from it; it is a kind of narrow bank or caufeway, with cannon planted 
on both fides, and entirely mafks the new mole, which is half a league behind it. 

After having an interview with three Englith officers, feparated by this paliffade, and 
who preffed us in vain to infringe upon the order of the court of Madrid, but with 
whem we could not refufe drinking a few glafles of porter to the health of George III. 
and General Elliott, we trod back the road from the lines. ,Behold, faid I to myfelf, 
the rock which for five years engaged the attention of all nations. It is almoft ufelefs 
to the Englith, but they imagining their honour concerned in keeping poffeffion of this 
fpot of land, in fpite of nature, which feems to have allotted it to the monarch who 
reigns over the peninfula of which it makes a part, facrifice millions to fortify, preferve, 
and defend it. On the other hand, vanity alone excites Spain to attempt its recovery ; 
and to this chimera, ugder a monarch {paring of the blood and treafure of his fubjects, 
fhe facrificed, for four years together, moft enormous fums, the molt advantageous 
ona plans, and even the glory of the kingdom, were that glory rightly under- 

ood. | 


Crap, X.—-Malaga.—Return to Madrid by Ximera, Gaufin, Ronda, Offuna, &9'cym— 
Departure from Madrid, and the caufe thereof,—Three roads from M. adrid to Valentia. 


‘THIS would be the proper place for me to condua my readers back to Madrid, 
through the kingdom of Grenadas, but I am obliged to confine myfelf to making them 
acquainted with Malaga. — 7 | | 

7 > | In 
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In travelling thither from Cadiz, you traverfe a very fine country, where high 
mountains and beautiful plains fucceed each other alternately, as far as Antequera, a 
town agreeably fituated on the fummit of avery elevated mountain. ‘Thence to Mala- 
ga there is a fuperb road, begun in' 1783, and which winds for feven leagues between 
hills covered with vineyards. a ' | 

Malaga itfelf is delightfully fituated in a climate which is a ftranger to rain, except- 
_ ing in the latter feafon of the year. On the north and eaftern fides, it is placed imme- 
diately at the foot of very high mountains, whofe fummits at times are covered with 
fnow. On the welt, is a fertile plain watered by two {mall rivers. The ridges of the 
mountains which command Malaga are well cultivated, and covered with almond trees, 
olives, oranges, lemons, figs, and efpecially with vines whofe beneficial produce 
circulates at table, from one end of the world to the other. There are more than fix. 
thoufand vine plots, (Lagaris) within the jurifdiction of Malaga. The produce of 
common years is about 70,000 arobes of wine (2000 butts) more than half of which 
is exported. | : 

It poffeffes from eight and twenty to thirty different fpecies of grapes, among which 
the beft are thofe called Tierns, Mofcatel, and Pedro Ximenes. This laft name, the 
origin of which it is difficult to determine, even upon the fpot, is.given to one of the 
moft valuable Malaga wines, but belongs to no diftric exclufively. 

There is another mode of clafling the Malaga grapes, by the different periods at 
which they ripen. The carly grapes are gathered in June. Thefe it is that make the 
beft raifins, and a wine alfo which is nearly as thick as honey. The feafonable grapes, - 
which are gathered in the beginning of September, yield a dry wine of a better qua- 
lity and ftronger; and laftly the /ate grapes, which produce the real Malaga wine. 
Among thefe there are fome forts diftinguifhed by epicures, and which being lefs ufual 
are fold at a higher price than common wines ;: fuch is the wine called Lagrima de Ma- | 
laga, which ‘Js the moft excellent of thofe of the beft diftridts; fuch alfo the Guindas 
wine which is no other than the common Malaga wine, in which the tender buds of 
the black-heart cherry have been f{teeped, the fruit of which is in Spanith called 
Guinda. = * ; : : 

After the vine, the olive tree contributes moft to the riches of Malaga. There are 
five hundred olive preffes in the neighbourhood of that town; but owing to the fame 
caufes that exift in other provinces, the oil is not of .a prime quality; it is, however, 
tolerable at Velez Malaga, and {till better in the vicinity of the village of Churian. . 

Few people, even in Spain itfelf, have knowledge.of the fugar cane being cultivated 
round Velez Malaga, and efpecially at Torrox, two leagues beyond. It is true, a f{car- 
city of wood has occafioned thefe fugar plantations, the ornaments of Moorith induftry, 
to fall into decay, moft of the canes ferving only for {weetmeats to children who fuck 
them. Among fome which ftill exift, thofe particularly of M. Fhomas Quilty de Valois 
deferve to be mentioned, he keeps two fugar mils employed, the produce of which is 
little inferior to the fugar of the Antilles. He has likewife eftablifhed a refinery which 
has yielded famples of Rum equal to the beft from Jamaica. He makes ufe of fea 
coal for heating his coppers, which comes fometimes from England, at others from the 
coats of Spain along the Mediterranean, where for fome time back a fufficiency of coal 
has been worked from 'the mines, to fatisfy the demands of the department of Car- 
chagena. There are mines even at a little diflance from Torrox, but the backwardnels | 
of the Spaniards in many inftances, notwithftanding their improvement in feveral mat 
ters, is here the caufe of their not being worked. 
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The mountains which fyrround Malaga are inexhauftible treafuries for the mineralo- 
gift. They contain jafper, alabafter, antimony, mercury, fulphur, lead, amianthus, 
loadftones; &c. - a 7 

Malaga has no other building which is remarkable than its magnificent cathedral, 
which is incomplete from a want of hands, and money; and a modern theatre, not 
deflitute of elegance, 

In the time of the Moors, this town and its neighbourhood were much better peo- 
pled than what they are at prefent. The city formerly contained more than 80,000 
inhabitants. In 1747 its population was 32,000, and in 1789 about 50,000. In the 
weftern part of its territory there were more than fifty villages; at prefent there are no 
more than fixteen. ‘Thefe faéts prove better than all the declamation of philofophy 
how highly injurious to Spain was the expulfion of the Moors. 

Policy has not been the only fcourge from which this country has fuffered. It has 
experienced fome earthquakes, and thirteen or fourteen times has it been fubject to 
peftilence, the laft happened in 1750; and the torrent of La Guadalmedina, which 
paffes through it, renders it liable during the rainy feafon to terrible inundations. It 
has three fuberbs, narrow, dirty, and ll paved ftreets, and rather bears the appearance 
of a large than a handfome city; but its territory and its haven unite in making it 
a town of great importance. Its port is famous for its fpacioufnefs. and convenien- 
cies. It will contain four hundred merchant fhips, and ten fail of the line. Vefleis 
may enter or leave it with any wind. Two moles form its mouth about three thou- 
fand toifes diftant from each other; but the fea recedes by degrees from this coaft ; 
and as the Guadalmedina throws up a great quantity of fand Malaga may eventually 
be deprived of its port. | 

Inthe interim this town carries on a moft extenfive trade. The two nations which 
reap the greateft advantage from it, are firft the. French, and neat the Englifh. In 
1791 there entered this port 321 French, 342 Genoefe, and 62 Englith thips, &c. 
Neverthelefs there are more veflels of this latter nation frequent the port than of any 
other. In 1789, the proportion was nearly a hundred Englifh to cight or ten French 
merchantmen. The Spaniards themfelves refort thither in greater number than for- 
merly. Two only reported there in 1785. In 1793 there were thirty three. 

Smuggling has ftrangely encreafed within a few years upon the coaft of Grenada. 
Hence fevere laws which are attempted in vain to’be enforced; hence frequent affaff:- 
nations which take place with impunity. 7 

A road along the fea fhore leads from Malaga to Velez Malaga, a pretty little town 
a quarter of a league from the Mediterancan, and birth place of the famous minifter 
Galvez. In order to promote induftry in this diftriét, he eftablifhed a manufactory of 
cards at Macharaviaya, a village in the neighbourhood of Velez, which fupplies the 
whole demand of the colonies of Spain. 

But let us return to San Roch, in order to refume the highway to Madrid. Bya 
little deviation from the direCt road you pafs through Ximena, a town fituated on the 
declivity of a feep rock. About twenty years ago, the minifter Galvez eftablifhed 
there a foundry for iron cannon, and ball, deftined exclufivcly for the confumption of 
Spanifh America. | 

Three leagues beyond Ximena you come to Gaufin, a handfome town in the middle 
of very high mountains, whence the rock of Gibraltar may be diftinétly feen. At the 
foot of it is a deep valley, watered by numerous rivulets in every direction, A great 
enclofure, belonging to the Francifcans, contributes efpecially to embellifh the {cene. 

| . Vor 
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For the poffeffions of the monks are every where well fituated and well cultivated; and 
ferve to enliven the adjacent country. | 7 _ 

_ Beyond Gaufin, the road for two or three leagues lies over the fide of the mountains, 
which are covered with vines from their fummits to the bottom of the valleys. The coun- 
try afterwards becomes more rugged ; and the road as far as Ronda, lies acrofs enormous 
mountains, in the windings of which waves the moft horrid road imaginable. From 
time to time you meet with wretched villages hung, ‘as it were, upon the fides of naked 
rocks. _ Their fituation, their names of Gicatazin, Benali Atajate, fufficiently indi- 
catc, that built by the Moors in the bofom of the moft inacceffible mountains, 
they ferved formerly as afylums from the attacks of the Chriftians. At prefent they 
are the haunts of thieves and fmugglers. | | 

The road after paffing Atajate afcends again and continues to the fummit of the 
high mountains, whence the rock of Gibraltar, is for the laft time vifible. - 

We foon afterwards difcover Ronda, a town furrounded by a double enclofure of 
rocks, between which runs a fmall river, and forms a natural fortification where not 
of utility it is extremely inconvenient. This inconvenience, however, has lately been 
remcdied by the conftruction of a ftone bridge for the inhabitants, of a moft tremen- 
dous elevation. ; 

‘To the North Eaft, the environs of Ronda produce fruits of every defcription, a 
circumftance not often met with in Spain; for whether the gardeners want fkill, or 
the nature of the foil be unadapted to their growth, the country of oranges, figs, and 
olives, is not that of the exquilite fruits which conftitute the moft ornamental and de- 
licious part of our autumnal deferts. What would incline one to fufpe@ the blame to 
lie with art, is the circumftance of the King’s table being covered with excellent fruits 
of this kind from the gardens of Aranjuez and Saint Ildefonfo, under the care of in- 
telligent gardeners. | 

Paxarete, famous for its wine, is four or five leagues from Ronda, and belongs to 
M. Giron, one of the principal inhabitants of Ronda, an officer of diftinétion, known 
in the laft war by the title of the Marquis de /as Amarillas. | 

Grazalema, fituated, like Ronda, in the bofom of rocks, is only three leagues from 
the latter town. The inhabitants having abundance of water, and but few refources, 
employ themfelves on one of the principal manufacturers of Spanifh cloths, for the 
confumption of the common people. ; 

On leaving Ronda, paffing through Cunnete, a large unhandfome town, the coun. 
try is uneven, and of melancholy afpect, notwithftanding its vaft fields and planta- 
tions of olive trees; and after travelling five leagues you arrive at Offuna, the capital 
of the duchy of that name. The city is confiderable, but nothing in it announces. 
affluence, although many of the nobility refide there. It contains an Alameda, or 
public walk, decorated with a fountain: and the traveller, if fo difpofed, may amufe 
himfelf at the expence of a pompous infcription intended to commemorate a very 
wretched performance. | | 7 | 

From Offuna to Ecija is but fix leagues, acrofs a flat country in the beft ftate of cul- 
tivation of any in Andalufia. | | 

From Ecija to Madrid is feventy-five leagues, over a country which I have already 
‘defcribed. have now.no more left me than to conduct my readers back to the French 
frontier by the road which [ took in 1793, in confequence of an event which made the 
firft month of that year a remarkable epoch. } 3 

The court of Spain had long forefeen the ftorms estes over the head of the un. 
fortunate Louis XVI.; and principally with a view to its difperfion, and either giving 
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credit, or pretending to credit, the aflurances of that prince, it received.me in the month 
of May 1792 as his minifter plenipotentiary. I fhall obferve on this occafion, that the 
Spanifh monarch and his court did not ad up to their profeffions with refpec to me. 
They appeared to acknowledge wy character in a free and fpontaneous manner; while 
from the reception I experienced for the fpace of four months, it was eafy to perceive 
how repugnant to their feelings this acknowledgment was. In this ambiguous fituation 
was I pl: :ed when I was furprifed at St. Hdefonfo by the news of the event of the 10th 
of Auguft, on the eve of the feltival of St. Louis, the Queen’s gala day. I did not, 
however, refrain from attending at court. It wasa courageous ftep on my part; the 
Jait I attempted. After that day I conceived it my duty to keep away, as after the 
downfall of the King [ was no longer regarded as his reprefentative. This circumftance, 
however, did not prevent my holding communication with the Count d’Aranda, and 
his fucceffor the Duke de la Alcadia, as frequently as the intcrefts of my country made 
it expedient. 

In the mean time Spain, notwithftanding the pacific difpofition which fhe pretended, 
and authorized mé to give aflurance of to the new French government, was making 
preparations of an hoftile appearance. . I watched its motions narrowly, and required 
an explanation. More than once did the Spanifh minifter take umbrage at a foreign 
governmentintermeddling in its interior adminiftration. However as peace was at that 
time defirable, and hoping above all things to fave Louis XVL., it was on the eve of en- 
gaging to remain neutral by a formal a&t. This act was even drawn up in my prefence, 
and fent to Paris, whence it was returned to Madrid with fome trifling alterations, 
Spain looked upon them as of fufficient weight to require frefh explanations. 

In the interim the trial of the King was carrying on. Charles 1V. ufed the moft af- 
fc€ting but a tardy interceflion in favour of his relation. he death of Louis was de- 
cided upon. He loft hishead. My negociation was at anend. In vain did I attempt 
to renew it. The prime minifter, who was then with the court at Aranjuez, gave me 
to underftand that for the inflant any interview with me would be ill-timed. Linfifted 
ftating that I could have no bufinefs any longer in Spain, if I ceafed to poffefs the faci- 
lity of difcufling affairs relative to my country, and demanded my paffport. It was fent 
to me; and I left Madrid the 23d February 1793. As] was then unacquainted with 
Catalonia, which at the eve of the war with which we were threatened mutt neceffarily 
be the theatre of the military preparations of Spain, I refolud on taking the route of 
Valencia and Barcelona, re-entering I'rance by the way of Perpignan. 

The firft day l reached Aranjuez, where the court was at the time. I faw for an in- 
ftant fome friends which I yet preferved among the Spaniards, and who lamented with 
me the difaftrous rupture of which my departure was the fignal, foreboding with me at 
the fame time that it would not be of long duration. 1 continued my journey, and flept 
at Ocana. 3 | 

I entered La Mancha, the weltern part of which I was about to travel through, in 
order to gain the kingdom of Valencia. I had already made this journey in 1783, in 
the fineft feafon of the year, at a period when my mind, the political horizon, and every 
around me partook more of ferenity. ; 

There are three roads from Aranjuez to Valencia; one, which is the poft road paffes 
by Tarangon, Requina, &c. ‘This is that I travelled over in 1783. _ | 

Another, which I made choice of on my return, goes through San Felipe, Almanza, 
and Albaceti. TT | | | - | 

The third is the beautiful new road which carries you very commodioufly from Ma~ 
drid to Valencia. | | ' 


I fhall 
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I fhall travctrapidly over thefe three roads. If you take the poft road, you pafs along 
La Cal'e de ‘a Reyna for the {pace of half a league, then turn to the left, and bid adieu 
to fhade and verdure. - a | | 

‘During the firft feven leagues you frequently approach the Tagus, no longer now the 
Tagus of Aranjuez, nor even of Toledo : youat length arrive at Fuenteduennas, a large 
village, inevery part of which poverty and idlénefs are but too confpicuous. 

A little beyond Tarancon, a large town, three leagues farther on, you difcover the 
caftle of Ucles, which after having been a fortrefs, no doubt built to prevent the incur- 
fions of the Moors, as its form fufliciently indicates, is become the peaceful abode of a 
religious fociety. | . 

I pafs rapidly over Saylices, Villar del Sax. and Ofivarez, the fituation of which, in the 
centre of a chain of hills, is highly pi€turefque. | 

Bonache, three leagues farther on; thence to the borough of Campillo, the diftance 
is five leagues, by a road full of ftones, and a country which prefents on every fide fteri- 
lity and depopulation. From Campillo to Villergorda you travel over the fuinmit of 
mountains, by paths where two men would be unable to go abreat without danger of 
tumbling over into decp vallies. After having thus {tumbled for fome hours over rocky 
ground, acrofs a wild and uncultivated country, you defcend for the {pace of a league 
by a very winding road, and difcover the Rio Cabriel, ferpentining in a narrow valley 
covered with verdure, which it leaves, after having paffed under a handfome bridge of 
one arch, called L/puente de Pajazo. Near this bridge is a vaft cavern, formed by na- 
ture, the retreat of [{mugglers and robbers which infelt this unfortunate country. 

After climbing again a fteep hill, you reach the pofl houfe of Villargorda,: 

‘The mountains you have thus travelled over are called Las Cqntreras, the dread of 
travellers. ‘Lhe four fucceeding leagues conduét you to Requena, acrofs a plain which 
affords the firft {pecimen of Valencia. ‘The neighbouring ftream, from which cuts are 
made to irrigate the plain, concur with the excellence of the foil, and the mildnefs of the 
climate, to make them fruitful in corn, vines, flax, paftures, and above all mulberry 
trees. ‘ —— : 

Beyond Requena is another chain of mountains, called Las Cubrillas. This road 
likewile is very rugged, but not of long duration, and at the end of three leagues you + 
reach a Venta, which ftands entirely by itfelf, called I.a Venta del Relator. 

As foon as you have paffed through Requena you enter the kingdom of Valencia, and 
are able to diitingutfh this from the indultry and activity of irs inhabitants, who make 
every advantage of the flender portion of foil they find on the back of their rocks. 

But the environs of Cheva in particular realize the captivating pictures one takes a 
pleafure in fketching of this country. It aflurds an inexprefflible delight after croffing: 
the dry and barren plains of Caflile, where trees are fo uncommon, the grafs without 
verdure, and the lands without inclofures, to find one’s felf between live hedges, formed 
by aloe trees, and ferving as fences to orchards, paltures, and plantations of olives and 
mulberries. | 

‘This lovely fcene is continued for half a league beyond Cheva. The land alterwards. 
is of a poorer nature. Soon however the delightful eye furveys Valencia and the Me- 
diterranean. On arriving at Quartos, about a league from Valencia, you meet with: 
nothing but a continuation of orchards, gardens, and little country-houfes, the fimpli- 
city ef which affords a charming contraft to the luxury of nature. Half a lengue fare 
ther you pafs through a fecond village, which f{tretches to the fuburbs of Valencia. | 

The road which I took on my return in 1783 is longer by feven leagues than the. , 
firft, ‘It is not the poft road, but yet it may be travelled over either in coches de calle 
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ras, or much more ceconomically in little cabriolets, called Ca/ezin, much in yogue in 
this country, as well in the neighbourhood of Valencia as in-the tewn itfelf.. 

On this fecond road you travel for fix leagues over the richeft country imaginable, 
by one of the beft roads in Spain. Plots of mulberry trees intermixed with fields of 
rice continue all the way to San-Felipe. This town, formerly called Xativa, is built on 
the floping fide of a mountain, protected by two caftles above it, and forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, thus explaining the long refiftance it was able to make to Philip V., and for 
which it was punifhed by lofing its name and its privileges. It has a church of hand- 
fome appearance, and feveral fountains which would not difgrace the largeit towns. 

On leaving San-Felipe, for three leagues the road lays between uncultivated and une 
peopled hills, when you arrive at the cata del Puerto 5 you are then upon the confines 
of the kingdom of Murcia, fo much extolled for its fertility and excellent cultivation. 
This praife, however, is well merited only in the plain wherein its capital is fituated, 
upon the banks of the Sigura, known by the name of La Vega de Murcia. : 

_ From La Venta del Puerto the view is confined on all fides to barren mountains, 
crofled by the road to Almanza. You difcover this town at the extremity of a vatt 
plain, famous for the victory which infured the throne to Philip V. This plain is well 
cultivated, and its fertility feems to increafe as youapproach Almanza. ‘There is a tra- 
dition at Almanza, that the years immediately fucceeding the battle, which has received 
its name from that place, were extremely productive ; fad compenfation tor the deltruc- 
tion that victory occafioned to the human fpecies! About the diftance of a cannon fhot 
on this fide Almanza is a focle, which bears upon its four fides Latin and Spanifh in- 
{criptions, relative to the victory gained by Marfhal Berwick. Above the focle rifes a 
little pyramid, upon which was formerly an armed licn. ‘The people of Valencia irritated 
by this image, which feemed to threaten them, beat down the lion with ftones, when 
the fmall {tatue the pyramid now bears was fubftituted in its {tead. To cternife a victory 
hike that of Almanza, one would look for a more magnificent monument. 

The induftry of Almanza is confined to the weavers, who indeed are numerous’: the 
hemp grown in the neighbourhood is not near fufficient for their employment. To the 
north of the village are the ruins of an old inhabited caftle, and to the welt, at about a 
quarter of a league from Almanza, is a mountain in fhape of a trapezium, the outlines 
of which are fo fymmetrical, that at a diftance the traveller is inclined to take it for an 
enormous intrenchment. | 

On leaving Almanza before the great road was finifhed, the traveller had to crofs a 
{tony country, wild, and covered with heath; another no very pleafing ‘fpecimen of the 
kingdom of Murcia. You next perceive Chinchilla on the left, a town on a barren emi- 
nence, but which commands the {pacious and fertile plains of La Mancha. One is then 
but a few leagues from Hellin, a place remarkable for being the native place of Macanaz 
und Count Florida Blanca, who was exiled thither after his difgrace. - 

You then are near Albacete, the country about which is improved by irrigation. 
‘J his large town laying between Valencia and Alicant, is a place of rendezvous for a great 
number of merchants. Its indultry is exercifed on iron and fteel brought thither from 
Alicant, but in a fomewhat rude manner. Stillits manufaCtures are fufficient to banith 
idlenefs and poverty from the city. 

From Albacete the road pafles through three extenfive villages of La Mancha, La Gi- 
neta, La Roa, and Mixalla; and you travel nine leagues acrofs a vaft plain which is not 
well cultivated, producing only a little corn and fome faffron. | 

Next fucceeds El Provenzio, rather a confiderable town ; the cultivation of faffron 
is the principal employment of its inhabitants.  S 

: 5 Beyond 
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Beyond you pafs over well cultivated lands and through two villages, Pedronera, in 
which there is a manufactory of faltpetre, and La Mota, pleafantly fituated. Hence 
the eye furveys the immenfe plains formerly the theatre of the exploits of Don Quixote. 
Shortly after you find yourfelf within a league of Fl Tobofo, the birth place of Dul- 
cinea; and difcover the ftecple of El Tobolo, the little wood in which Don Quixote 
waited for the tender interview procured him by his faithful fquire, and the houfe in 
which Dulcinea received his amorous meflage. 

At length you pafs through Quintanar, and arrive at Corral, a large village, within 
nine lcagues of Aranjuez. 

In 1783 the new road proceeded no further. In 1793 TF found it advanced to the 
confines of the kingdom of Valencia, and with the exception of about twelve leagues 
the road from Madrid to Valencia was one of the fineftin Europe. ‘The new road takes 
a different direction in many points from the old one. It leaves San Velipe a league to: 
the left. It does not crofs the vaft plain of Almanza, nor near the pillar which com- 
memorates the battle. When you have attained the fummit of the plain, you keep for 
fome time along the flirts of it, and afterwards defcend into the kingdom of Valencia, 
which announces itfelf by its temperature and flourifhing {tate of cultivation. When I 
entered this kingdom in my laft journey, (the 27th February,) already were the almond 
trees in bloom, {pring fhewed itfelf in myriads of opening flowers; our road ran be- 
tween plantations of olive trees and carobas, favoured by the fhade of which the earth 
already gave fymptoms of its fertility. This early, cheerful robe of nature appeared the 
more itriking, from our having previoufly travelled over La Mancha, {till in many parts. 
covered with fnow. 

We noticed, however, very few dwellings by the way. A Venta, fituated midway on 
the flope ofa hill, commandsa view over a fertile valley. ‘hence to the Venta del Rey, 
a large new inn, is four leagues ; at this place we were agreeably furprifed at finding de- 
cent furniture, and a chimney place. | | 

Every where throughout this diftritt the eye is cheered with the appearance of com- 
fort. ‘Phe new road is cont{tructed with the niceft attention, nay even with magni-. 
ficence. , 

At intervals you meet with handfome new built houfes, fine bridges over even the 
finalleft rivulets, fuperb raifed caufeways cafed with mafonry, numerous purapets for 
the fatety of travellers, the road at times artfully winding round the fides of hills, and 
{tones to diftinguifh the diftance at every league. ‘Lhe fitty-fifth is at the entrance of a 
long village, at the end of which is built the Venta del Rey. Before you reach it you 
pafs through Lanera, another village, confifting of a group of houfes moftly new built, 
along the fide of the road. High roads, particularly in fine countrics, are like rivers and 
ftreams; they invite population. 


_Cuap. XI,—My arrival at Valencia, infurredtion againft the French.—Defcription of this 
city and its neighbourhood.— Rice grounds.—Barillas.—Oils.—Lxport aloes. 


WE arrived rather late at Valencia on the evening of the feventh day. The fixty- 
third column is oppofite the firft houfes of the fuburbs, where we deemed it expedient 
to pafs the night ; a meafure of prudence recommended rather by the terror of the 
muleteer than any apprehenfion of our own. Valencia at that period was the theatre of 
a moft violent infurrection, excited by royal and religious fanatiafm againtt the French. 

nation. Every thing that related to France, whether by name or orgin, was ee 
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to the fury of the populace. In order to reprefs'this tumult, Don Vittoria. Navia, 
who was governor in the kingdom of Valencia, had occafion for all his vigilance,. and 
the whole of the trifling armed force left in his capital. On the night of our arrival the 
town was illuminated, and numerous patroles prevented diforder. The.innocerit and - 
peaceable objects of this blind hatred, fhut up within their afylums, were apprehenfive of 
their being violated at every inflant. Acquainted with fome perfons thus fituated at 
Valencia, I facrificed to their fecurity the pleafure I fhould have had in feeing them ; for 
which caution they were thankful. | | : a 

For our part, keeping ourfelves ftill and clofe fhut up within our apartment, we en. 
joined filence to fuch of our people as might betray us by their {peech, and particularly 
to our children, who might by their cries have pointed out to paffers by the refidence 
of alittle French colony. Happily we maintained the moft fecure concealment, and be- 
fore the appearance of aurora we quitted this dangerous place. The tumult, which had 
more than once been at.its height, fortunately pafled over without any of our country- 
men lofing their lives; however many of their houfes were broke epen, and fome ware- 
houfes were plundered; the Valencians thus gratifying the fecret malice which had 
long before been excited by the profperity of the commerce and indultry of the French; 
a muzlice more prevalent among the people of Valencia than the other cities of Spain, 
from the manufacturers of that city confidering us as active and formidable rivals, 

T fhall not make my readers hafte with fo much fpeed through the kingdom of Va- 
Jencia, nor quit its capital fo abruptly as I was chliged to do in 1793. ‘his country, 
one of the fineft in Spain, perhaps the moft agreeable of any in Europe, deferves a more 
ample detail. | 

Its capital, if not exactly a handfome city, is yet a very pleafant place to inhabit, par- 
ticularly fince a vigilant police has been eftablifhed in it, occupied as well in adding to 
its embellifhment as its fafety. Although its ftreets be unpaved, they are very clean. 
The filth from which they are frequently cleanfed ferves to manure the vaft orchard 
which furrounds it on every fide. Idlenefs and wretchednefs are banifhed from this 
city, every perfon being employed. In 1783 nearly four thoufand looms were in ufe 
for making filks of different breadths,; and occupied more than twenty thoufand of its 
inhabitants, without reckoning the workmen in wood and in iron employed upon the 
conftruction and repair of fo much machinery, thofe who feparate or {pin the filk, or 
thofe who dye it. = | | 

This profperity has kept increafing fince 1783, and Iam affured that of late years Va- 
lencia kept eight thoufand looms at work of every defcription. The government neg- 
Icéts no encouragement of this particular branch of induftry which it can afford. 
During the war with France it exhibited feveral inftances of this. The war rendered 
a refort to the quintas neccflary upon two feveral occafions, but the court exempted all 
young men employed any way in filk manufactures; and this exception comprehended 
more than three thoufand perfons in the city of Valencia alone, | 
_ The manufacture of filk is not the only employment of the inhabitants of Valencia, 
‘they furnifh a confiderable quantity of hemp to the King’s arfenals.’ ore 

Their wines and brandies are alfo exported.in great quantities to England, the 
ifland of Guernfey, Holland and to the North by way of Dunkirk, where the greateft 
part of the ‘brandies of Valencia were mixed. Within a few years paft they have found 
a new market in Spanifh America; and they even afcend the Loire as far as Orleans. 
For our merchants. willingly mix thefe brandies with ours, which are of a {uperior qua- 


lity; and their wines with French wines, in order to give colour. . 


' Rice 
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« Rice ig another fource of riches for Valencia, but the culture of it leffens the falubrity 

of this happy climate; however, they poffefs a method of fheltering themfelves from the 
malignant influence of the rice grounds. I have known of fome who not going out to 
their work before the fun was rifen to fome height above the horizon, returning to their 
clofe fhut hoines in the evening, and refraining almoft entirely from the ufe of water, 
lived with impunity in midft of their fields of rice; but the greater part pay for their vi- 
cinity to them by intermittent fevers. Notwith{tanding this they are not the lefs attached 
to this branch of hufbandry on account of its favouring their idlenefs, being at the fame 
time productive. Rice is fown about the feftival of St. John, and is gathered towards the 
clofe of September. The ee feldom fail, and is fecure of a market. Is it wonderful 
that fuch a fpecies of culture fhould have its partifans? It has fo many that government 
has been obliged to frame very {tri laws to prevent the increafe of rice-grounds. They 
are met with in abundance along the coaft, and particularly fouth of Valencia from Gandia 
to Catarrajo. In this part the predileCtion of the people tor this culture is a mania which 
nothing can reftrain. The adminiftration divides the eftates into different partitions or 
cotos, and defignates fuch as within a limited {pace of time are allowed ta:be fown with 
rice; but the bounds {pecified are almoft always exceeded. In vain does the captain- 
_ general repair to the fpot, to watch over their adherence to the reftri@ions, his autho- 
rity is frequently compromifed, and his fafety occafionally; fo that the law is often- 
times eluded and with impunity. In confequence, of late years the crops of rice have 
been prodigious. ‘They ferve for the confumption of all Spain, if the fouth of Andalufia 
be excepted, where a preference is paid to the rice of Carolina. 

Its numerous markets have greatly tended to encreafe the price of rice at Valencia. 
The meafure fold in 1785 at from 6 to 7 piaftres has rifen to 10 and 123; and the 
farmers of the country affirm, that Valencia receives not lefs than from 30 to 32 mil- 
lions of rials (upwards of 350,000/.) for rice alone. There are two modes of culti- 
vating this grain, it may either be planted or fown. The crop of that which is planted 
greatly furpaffes that of what is fown, but requires an extra care, on which account it is 
almoft every where fown. The ground is previoufly tilled but remains level, without 
any appearance of a furrow, and is inundated to the depth of fomewhat more than a 
foot. Rice, at leaft that which is cultivated in the kingdom of Valencia, has the fingu- 
larity, poflibly peculiar to itfelf, of being conftantly in the water even to the time of ga- 
thering inclufive. The rice-ground never has the water drained from it, except when 
it is weeded. When ripe the hufbandmen proceed in the water up to their knees, fol- 
lowed by carts on which the fheaves of rice are laid; it is afterwards threfhed in the 
fame manner as other grain; that is to fay, as in the kingdom of Valencia, fo through- 
out almoft all Spain, it is trodden out of the f{traw by horfes and mules. After this 
operation the rice remains in its huik or dalle. It is feparated from this by paffing 
through mills perfectly refembling flour mills excepting that the mill-ftone ts coated 
with cork. Rice however is fold indifferently before or after this laft operation *. 

Barilla is a produ€tion peculiar to the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia. It is an 
eflential ingredient in plate glafs. The annual quantity gathered may amount to one 
hundred and fifty thoufand hundred weight, which is divided between France, England, 
Genoa, and Venice. 


A law fuit took place between their 


® Rice ¢ ounds have to the prefe scene continued to encreafe. 
gr 6 hi ¢ present mined in favour of the former; the 


artifans, and the advocates for mulberry plantation, which was determine our © ‘hftand 

es in confequence have abufed their triumph to the injury of the healthinefs of the air. Notwithftand- 

ing, the rice grounds do not yet extend beyond Rigs the rett of Valencia is free from this ae | hb 
| | ota) 
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Potafb, in Spanith called Sofa, is a fpecies of barilla employed in the foap manufae- 
tories of France-and England. The kingdom of Valencia produces about twenty-five 
thoufand quintals a year. . | 

The Agua azul, is a third fort of barilla. About four thoufand quintals of this are 
annually produced, moft of which is fent to Marfeilles. : 

Laftly, Solicor, a fourth kind, is produced without cultivation, and is employed in 
the glafs manufaétories of irance, England, and Italy. 

When the plant of thefe four forts of barilla is well matured, it is left a day or two 
in heaps to dry; afterwards it is put into a hole without much preffure, three or four 
feet deep, then fet cn fire and turned over or ftirred up with long poles: and in pro- 
portion as the firft plants are confumed, others are thrownin. When they are all 
fufficiently burned, the hole is covered, and the barilla left to cool. It is too often 
adulterated by mixing with it baftard herbs produced in the fame foil. The cinders 
that remain after this burning form lumps, which are the barilla in pieces as it is 
exported. 

Oil is one ~f the moft abundant produchons of the kingdom of Valencia, but is not 
allowed to be exported except when the price is very low. It is reputed to have a dif- 
agreable tafte and fmell, and generally {peaking deferves the reproach. Its imperfec- 
tion is attributed to different caufes; 1ft, to the cuftom of defpoiling the olive trees of 
their fruit by bruifing, inftead of gathering it with caution; 2dly, to keeping the ftone 
too long in the fruit; and 3dly, to the fcarcity of oil mills, which occafions the olives 
to be left feveral months in heaps, in which they ferment and rot before the juice is ex- 

refled. 

: This third caufe appeared to me to be the chief and the moft active. It is one of 
the principal inconveniences attendant on fignorial rights which continue yet oppreflive 
to a great part of Spain. In the kingdom of Valencia in particular there are few 
noblemen without exclufive ovens, and mills, both for grain and for olives. Now 
this fecond fpecies of mills are not fufficiently numerous by much, for the ufe of the 
proprietors of olive-grounds, who yet are not allowed to build any for themfelves. 
The Valencians will confequently continue to have bad oils as long as they remain fub- 
ject to this abominable flavery. Not withftanding this difadvantage, with nice attention 
and care, fome of its cultivators manage to produce oil, which even connoifleurs efteem 
but little inferior to thofe of Provence *. 

The induftry of the people of Valencia derives advantage from all the productions 
of their foil, The province contains a kind of earth of which they make fquares, or 
tiles of «coloured delph, called Azulejos, and which are manufactured at Valencia 
alone. They are ufed to pave apartments or cover ceilings; the moft complicated 
fubjects are painted upon them; fuch, for inftance, as a mafked ball, or a bull-fight. 

Efpart, although one of the vileft productions of the kingdom of Valencia, is of 
great ule to the inhabitants; of this they make mats and cordage. Formerly great 
quantities of it were fent to the ports of France and the Mediterranean. This expor- 
tation was prohibited in 1783. The meafure excited difapprobation, and was much mur- 
murred at. It was pretended that all the efpart produced could not be confumed in the 
country. The court of Spain therefore permitted certain individuals to export conf» 
erable quantities; and the ports of Toulon and Marfeilles, where it is of great ule in 
the dockyards and arfenals, have reaped advantage from the permiffion. 


* Their method of making oil is lately a little improved, efpectally in the neighbourhood of Alicant. 
At Elches, for example,.and on the hills in the neighbourhood of this little town, a pure oil is made, as 
elear as water; and inferior in no refpe whatever to the fineft Provence oils. | 

The 
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», The Valencians make ufe even of the a/oe, a parafite plant feemingly deftined only to 
decorate and enclofe landed poffeffions. They draw from its long and thick leaves, a 
kind of thread, of which they make reins. 

Befides thefe they export wool of a fecond quality, the produce of their fheep. 
It is in the neigbourhood of Gandia in particular that the flocks are fed from which it 
is fhorn, and from the port of this city it is fhipped for Marfeilles, with numerous 
cargos of dry fruit, anifeed, and cochineal, the produce of the country. — 

‘To conclude, in their abundant crops of oranges, lemons, grapes, and figs, but 
particularly in their wines and brandies, they poffefs an immenfe fund of articles for 
exportation. 

Induftry in Valencia, as well as in the provinces of the crown of Caftile, is not bur- 
thencd with the fcourge of royal impofitions. All thofe taxes which pafs under the 
denomination of provincial rents are there unknown. Tor them the Equivalente is {ub- 
ftituted, which is a direct tax on all poffeflions of every defcription. They are valued 
inevery diftriét with a tolerable precifion by the office for taxes, (La Contadaria de mo- 
pios, y arbitrios ;) and this tax, which is moderate, is collected by a perfon appointed by 
the alcalde. On the other hand, the fignorial rights, and the feudal claims to which 
they are fubject, which are taken in kind from the produce of every crop, and which 


amount to a feventh, a fixth, and in fome places a fourth part, are a tax upon them 
grievous indeed. 


‘Cuap, SI.—Buildings of Valencia. —Canals.—Irrigation——Its new port.—Silks.—Pro- 
gr efs of its manufactories. | , 


ee us enter the city of Valencia, and examine the objeéts it enclofes worthy of 
remark. 

Its exchange is a large building where the merchants and manufacturers affemble, 
and where the principal object of their difcourfe and dealings is that moft valuable pro- 
duction of their country, filk. | 

Arts and literature are rarely much cultivated in manufacturing or commercial 
towns. However at Valencia there isa public library belonging to the archbifhop, 
which even contains a collection of ftatues and antique butts. 

The la(t archbifhop of Valencia was a man of auftere manners, which rendered him 
adverfe to profane enjoyments. His fcruples have leffened the value of this collection, 
by occafioning the mutilation of fome of the ftatues of which it is compofed. The play- 
houfe at Saragoffa was ftruck with lightning, he thereupon obtain€d an order for that of 
Valencia to be clofed, and houfes to be built on its {cite. 

Since his death, the friends of the drama are preparing a new theatre under the di- 
rection of Fontana; a {kilful archite&t invited fome years ago’ to Madrid to decorate 
the palace *. 

E! Real, the refidence of the captain-general, is more remarkable for its charming 
fituation than for its form. Itisan ancient and vaft edifice, placed in a moft confpicuous 
quarter. Between the walls of the town and the fuburbs, on this fide, is a long elpla- 
nade, in which five bridges over the Guadalaviar terminate. Were this river full, it 
would be difficult to imagine a more delightful profpeét; but it arrives at Valencia ex- 
haufted by the abundant tributes it has afforded in its courfe: for this is the river 


* The building is compleated, but Valencia is till without plays. ~ : 
4H 2 which 
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which fupplies the chief means for the irrigation of this fertile country. _Thefe irriga- 
tions are made under regulations which cannot be too much admired. Different cuts 
from this river condué its water into numerous canals for the purpofe of watering the 
land, (azeguias,) and diffufe its benefits over every eftate. Each proprietor knows the 
hour and day allotted for his receiving this falutary vifit. He then opens his fluices and 
introduces the water into the fmall canals which furround his territory, and which he is 
moft exprefsly obliged to cleanfe twice in a year. There are four azequias run from 
the Guadalaviar at different elevations. The chief is that which begins at Geftalgar 
(called Moncada) a borough four leagues from Valencia, where an office for the ma- 
nagement of this axequia is kept; for in this kingdom irrigation forms an effential ar- 
ticle of the general police; and, in the capital, there is a tribunal exclufively charged 
with looking to the execution of the laws which relate to it, and of punifhing delin- 
quents. Its fittings are held in the veltibule of the cathedral; and, notwith{tandin 
the almoft ruftic fimplicity of its members, who are wholly farmers, it knows full well 
how to make itfelf refpeted. 

This general and periodical watering has undoubtedly great advantages. It maintains 
verdure and fertility. It multiplies productions to fuch a degree as to maintain the 
earth conftantly covered with fruits. ‘The leaves of the mulberry-trees are three times 
gathered ; the meadows of trefoil and luzerne are mown eight, nay ten times a year; 
and the earth, not fatisfied with bearing forefts of olive and mulberry-trees, produces 
beneath their fhade, ftrawberries, grain, and vegetables. But this watering has allo a 
great inconvenience. This artificial fertility does not beftow on the plants that {ubftance 
which they receive from nature alone; for which reafon aliment in this country is 
much lefs nourifhing than in Caftile. This abundance of water, which changes the 
nature of the plants, appears likewife to have an effect upon the animal kingdom. Ma- 
lignity has affumed {till more with refpect to the human fpecies, nor has it fpared the 
fair; it has invented the following verfes, which I am far from adopting, and which 
with difficulty I allow myfelf to tranfcribe : 


En Valencia la carne es hierba, la hierba agua, 
Los hombres mugeres, y las mugeres nada *. 


The fineft walks of Valencia, the Alameda, Monte Olivite, and the road of Grao, a 
little village half a league from Valencia, and by the fea-fide, are upon the banks of the 
Guadalaviar. | - 

For a long time Valencia has had no other harbour than the bad road oppofite to | 
Grao. Small hips feiiicely approached nearer than half a league to the coalft, and thofe: 
of three matts were feldom feen' there. Cargoes were put into barks, which were 
brought almoft to.the fhore, and afterwards drawn by oxen to the beach. Valencia 
only wanted a port to make it one of the moft flourifhing townsin Spain. Within theie 
eight or nine years, government has been occupied in procuring for it this advantage. 
An able efigineer, a pupil of Don Thomas Munoz, was charged with this undertaking. 
Every thing contributed to his fuccels; the {pecial protection of the ¢aptain-generak 
of the province, Don Louis de Urbina, the voluntary fub/criptions of the merchants. 
and manufacturers, and an advance on the part of the bank of St. Charles, of 5,000,000 
of rials. ‘The new port will have eighteen feet of water, and will even be able to re- 

ccive frigates. It has been made, not by lowering the beach, but by elevating by arti- 


© In Valencia meat is herbs, herbs water, men. women, and. women nothing. 


a ficial 
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ficial means the water of the fea, means fimilar to thofe employed in creating a port at 
Cherbourg *. a 

Thus the coat of Valencia will no longer thoughout almoft its whole extent remain 
as it was wont the dread of mariners; for before this modern creation, it did not pof- 
fefs one-fingle good port. From the Alfaques, at the mouth of the Ebro, to Carthagena, 
there were but the roads of Alicant and Santa Pola, the bottom of which could be de- 
pended upon, or which afforded the leaft fhelter in cafe of diftrefs. 

‘Under the adtniniftration of M. de Aranda, an elftablifhment was attempted, which 
did not realize the expeCtations conceived. A great number of Spanifh flaves languifhed 
in flavery under the Algerines in the ifland of Tabarca; Charles III. redeemed them, 
and afforded them an afylum fouth of Alicant, in a {mall defert ifland, named from its 
appropriation Nueva Tabarca. The attempt was laudable; it turned out abortive. 
Nature feems to have condemned this ifland to continue a defert, by refufing it wood, 
ftone, earth, and water. | 

Adifferent deftiny awaits the newport of theGrao. It has a profpect of great profperity, 
and will no doubt much injure the port of Alicant. Previous even to its being thought 
of, nothing could be more cheerful than the road from Valencia to the Grao; yet this 
{mall village was only peopled with fifhermen ; and the neighbouring fhore was covered 
with wretched cabins. A fire having deftroyed a number of them, they were replaced by 
pretty uniform buildings, which the proprietors were obliged to con{tru@t upon a par- 
ticular plan : hence fhortly will refult a new town, which will not adda little to the 
embellifhments of the neighbourhood of Valencia. 

In order to be delighted with a view of Valencia and its territory, you fhould fee it 
from the fummit of the tower near the cathedral called the Miguclet. Hence the city 
appears to be built in the middle of an immente orchard, interfperfed with numerous 
cottages, and the Guadalaviar is feen training its diminifhed tide towards the fea. Hence 
you diftinguifh the A/bufera, a lake which runs by a very narrow channel into the Medi- 
terranean ; a lake which upon a map, or even at the diftance of a few leagues, might 
be taken for a gulph. his lake abounds in water fowl, the fhooting of which isa moft 
intoxicating amufement for the Valencians. ‘They efpecially follow it up twicé in the 
courfe of November. At thefe times the lake is covered with moor hens, teal, and wild 
ducks. The fportfmen in boats drive the flocks before them, and oblige them to take 
fhelter among the flags ; at length, too clofely prefled, they fly away in clouds, and then 
it is that they are killed at pleafure. The A/bufera belongs to the King, who farms it 
out at 12,00- plaftres. ‘he farmer fells his permiflion to fhoot upon it. This is a {port 
for thofe fond of fhooting lefs fatiguing, and more productive than any other. 

Strangers are fhewn the cathedral of Valencia. Jt is an edifice rather elegant than 
magnificent, the walls of which are cafed with f{lucco in pannels with gold borders, It 
contains, among other good paintings, fome productions of Janes, one of the belt Spanifh 
painters of the fecond clafs. “lhe Temp/e allo is highly extolled, it ts a modern church 
" built in a fimple yet noble ftyle; and the college of the patriarch, the church of which, 
blackened with fmoke, poflefles a relic which is fhewn with much ceremony to thole 
who would {ce it, and thofe who would not, 


* The worke of this port have been continually carried on, but the fuccefs attendant upon them does 
not juttify the original expeGations. A duty had been laid upon filk, the produce of which 1 appropriated: 
to the undertaking. Different other Fonds are affigned, bat winter deftroys the progres of the fummer. 
The winds continually bring back fhoals of fand to the entrance of the port; and it is much to be appre- 
hended, that all thefe different expences will be a dead lois. 

- Other. 
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Other churches as well poffefs paintings by Joanes, Rivalte, and Orente, the three 
painters of Valencia who enjoy the higheft repute. 

What however chiefly give celebrity to the city and kingdom of Valencia are its manu- 
factories. We thall fay but little of that of its cloths, although it contributes materially 
towards the profperity of a part of the kingdom, that which lies in the mountains to- 
wards the weft. There are, as it were hidden, the manufactories of Enguerra, Onteniente, 
Concenteyna, and particularly that of A/coy. They work up moft of the wool of the 
country, which, notwithftanding it be of an inferior quality, makes very good common 
cloths, and is much in demand for the manufatories of Languedoc. But filk is for the 
inhabitants of this kingdom a matter of far different importance. Twenty years back 
the produce greatly exceeded their means of converting it into manufactures * ; and 
then the motive of government for preventing its exportation was inconceivable. Now 
that the number of looms is nearly doubled, the prohibition has a reafonable motive. 
The inhabitants are even obliged to import tik continually from Italy, and fometimes 
from France, as was the cafe after the bad crop of 17843; and as has been the cafe 
when our manufacturers have been deficient af hands. However, a part of the filk of 
Valencia finds its way out of the kingdom in fpite of the vigilance of adminiftration. 
Its cmiflion from that kingdom to the interior of Spain is not forbidden. There paffes 
into Andalufia a much more confiderable quantity than its looms can employ ; and it 
is well known, that fome defcends the Guadalquivir, which is embarked for England. 

The progrefs of the manufactories has greatly encouraged of late years the planting 
of mulberry-trees. Every where are they planted, and every where do they fucceed. A 
few years ago there yet remained between Valencia and Murviedro a large track of poor 
and barren land, called E/ Arenal; at prefent it is covered with mulberry-trees. A 
planter there was mentioned to me, who gathers annually as much as twenty pounds 
weight of filkeworm egyvs, and poflefies a fufficiency of mulberry-trees to furnifh them 
food without neceflity of purchafing leaves ; and it is common for individuals to pof- 
fefs five, fix, and feven pounds of eggs. It may not be improper to obferve, that all 
thefe mulberries are of the white kind (mvreras); for, in fome of the provinces of Spain, 
the kingdom of Grenada for example, they are black (morales). The leaves of the 
latter yicld a Milk but little inferior to that from the white mulberries. 

The leaves of the former are fold by cargus, each carga being equivalent to two 
hundred and feventy pounds French. ‘They are gathered once, twice, and at moft 
three times ina year; but it feldom happens that the laft crop is fo abundant, or of 
equal quality with the firft. Beneath fo aufpicious a climate, the leaf of the mulberry- 
tree may be gathercd through the greater part of the year, but the leaves are plucked 
only as thev are wanted to fupply the filk-worms. The number of thefe leaflefs trunks, 
which incrcafes as the feafon advances, tend greatly to leffen the beauty of thefe plains, 
fo green and fo produétive. 

The filk of Valencia is comparable for finenefs with the bcft produced in Europe ; 
but there is a defect in the tpinning: many thoufand hands are employed who do not 
all {pin equally well. Hence an inequality in the tiflue. Hence when we import it, it 
is never ufed for fine works. 

[t is well known, that the beauty of filks depends much on the manner in which the 
filk is wound from the cod. This firft {pinning ts effected in'three different manners, 
according to the reels employed. ‘That which has long been and continues to be 
practifed in Spain has this defect; the {mall threads from fix, feven, or: eight bails, 


* It is calculated, that the looms of Valencia work up a million Ibs. of filk. 
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which are {tripped at a time, unite to form one thread on the fpindle, without its being 
previoufly rubbed againft another ;. fo that the thread of filk thus formed is flofly and 
eafily breaks.. The fecond mode of winding is that ufed by the Piedmontefe ; it con- 
fifts in caufing each thread of filk to be united with another, and not to be feparated until 
they have firft twifted four or five times round the other. The third manner is that of 
Vaucanfon, and is an improvement on the laft. Inthe reel which he invented, the two 
threads of filk, after their firft twifting, unite a fecond time for the fame purpofe. This 
operation is called the double croifade. 

If thefe threads thus wound on the fpindles be defigned for the woof, they are fet in 
a machine of feveral {tories, where they are feparately twilted. ‘Thence they are re. 
moved to another machine where they arc twifted together ; after which they are ready 
for the loom. ‘The threads defigned for the warp are twifted only at the inftant of 
re-union. 

But before the threads are twilled two togther, they undergo the operation of /a 
breve, which confifts in ftretching them over a fhallow boiler containing vifcous mat- 
ter, in a {tate of ebullition, the exhalations from which fit them for uniting one to the 
other. ‘hey are afterwards carried to the machine where they are twilted. Organzine 
is the filk in the ftate it leaves this machine. It is only in. this fhape that it is permitted 
to be exported from Piedmont, where the operation of twifting was better performed 
(before the method of Vaucanfon was perfeéted) than in any other country. ‘The mes 
thod of that fkilful machinift, which embraces all the operations relative to the manufac- 
ture of filk ftuffs, is exclufively practifed by the manufacturers of Lyons; but the filk of 
this country alone can be ufed with the reels for the double croifade, which go by his 
name ; for foreign filk, a greater part of which is ufed in thefe manufactories, mult be 
organized before it is exported. 

For a long time machines to fave labour, have been known in Valencia as well as at. 
Talavera de la Reyna. (n the latter town I noticed one fingle wheel with teeth, which 
fet in motion a thoufand of thofe little fpindles on which the twifted threads of filk are 
wound, The machinery of Valencia is on a fmaller fcale than at Talavera, for the 
former place does not like the latter contain a whole royal manufactory comprized in 
one enclofure. Each manufacturer here mcets in difperfed quarters with the machines 
and hands requifite. 

As to fpinning, the Spaniards fill adhere to their defective method with an obtti- 
nacy, which the government has latterly thought it right to oppofe. Jn 178i it cauled 
a French merchant, eftablifhed at Madnd, to enter into an engagement, to fupply firft 
the manufactories of Murcia and Valencia, aud in fucceflion fuch others as might de. 
fire them with reels after the plan of Vaucanfon. But Spanifh idlenefs rejected the 
adopting of a filk, which twifted in this manner is clofer and more fine, and requires 
greater nicety in weaving, without obtaining an augmentation of price, adequate to the 
extra labour. In confequence French hands were employed in the firft experiments of 
this defcription. | 

La Payefé, an intelligent manufacturer, eftablifhed a manufactory on a large f{cale at 
Milanefa, near Valencia, wherein filk was fpun, wound, and organized after the manner 
of Vaucanfon ; but this filk being dearer by from 50 to 60 rials the pound than that 
prepared after the Spanifh mode, it was lefs in demand, fo that this eflimable ciuizen was 
a lofer by his experiment. Neverthelefs he was not difheartened. He called theory 
to the affiftance of pra@ice, and publithed a treatife on the Art of /pinning, winding, 
doubling, and twifting, after the Manner of Vaucanjon. He even cffered to inftruét the 


proprictors of filk-worms, and direét them in their operations. But it is greatly to be 
ae, a ae prehended 
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apprehended that thefe attempts will be abortive as long as all the implements ufed in 
Spanifh manufadtories are in fuch a {tate of imperfection, as difgufts the intelligent ob- 
ferver, although it appear not to have fufficiently ftruck the government. It muft, 
however, be allowed, that in Spain they give the appearance of mohair to their filk in 
Valencia in as excellent a manner as in any other part of Europe. The Valencians 
owe the perfection to which they have attained to Don Manuel Fez, a manufacturer full 
of zeal, who difcovered this fecret by ftealth among the Levantines, in a voyage to 
Turkey for that exprefs purpofe. - 

But the other branches of the manufactories of Valencia have not of late years im- 
proved as might be expected ; this is imputable to the regimen with refpect to filks 
adopted by government, and the almoft incurable predilection of the Valencians for 
their old cuftoms. | 

The patriotic fociety of Valencia thas however lately attempted to further the progrefs 
of induftry *. None has more diligently or more fuccelstully exerted itfelf in favour of 
ufeful eftablifhments. This fociety encourages the planting of mulberry-trees, improve- 
ments in the preparation of filk, and adjudges prizes to the inventors of new machinery 
calculated to fimplify the procefs of the arts. The patriotic focieties of Spain are a 
modern inftitution not yet arrived at perfection, but which already fhews and keeps up | 

_a public fpirit. The French republic, when peace refumes its empire, will poflibly find 
it advantageous to adopt fimilar inftitutions, for the purpofe of repairing with prompti- 
tude the injuries fuftained by induftry from the Revolution. 

Much has the commerce of Valencia fuffered from the war between England and 
Spain. Its port has been almoft entirely abandoned, and the productions of this beauti- 
ful country have experienced, as well in their price asin their fale, a material reduction. 
The price of the pound of filk, for example, has fallen from five to three piaftres ; which 
proves what we have previoufly obferved, that in {pite of prohibition during peace a great 
proportion of the filk of Valencia is exported. 


Crap. XII. —Environs of Valencia.—Benimamet.—Burjajot, the Chatreufes.—Murvu- 
dro, the ancient Saguntum.—Coaft of the kingdom of Valencia.—Modern cftablifoment of 
San Carlos.— Paffage of the Ebro. 


DURING the fine feafon, which comprifes in Valencia almoft the whole of the year, 
the environs of the capital are delightful to behold. A number of pleafing rural ha- 
bitations have a claim on the curiofity of the traveller. I particularly recommend to fuch 
the village of Benimamet, half a league diftant from Valencia, and among its country- 
héules that efpecially occupied fome years back by. Don Pedro Mayoral, canon of the 
cathedral. It is on an eminence in the centre of a garden wherein orange and lemon. 
trees embalm with their fragrance the pureft atmofphere. The coolnefs of its alleys, 
the variety of views it commands, the fertility which furrounds it, combine to make it 
a delicious refidence. There it is, nay ina hundred places in Valencia, you will find 
that the fenfible and elegant Swede who filled the embaffy to Paris +, erred not widel 
from the truth when he faid, “ In this happy country every thing is forgot, you ceafe 
“© to belong to sei nation, to have any bufinefs, are no more a hufband, a father, nor a 
“‘ friend ; you feel yourlelf an infulated being intoxicated with the beauties of nature, 

* Notwithfanding the recommendations and encouragement of this fociety, mulberry-trees have rather 
ciminifhed than increafed within thefe late years, oh account of government not interfering {ufficiently to 
prevent the augmentation of rige-grounds. : 

+ The Couat de Crutz. | 

| ‘© and 
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and relifhing exiftence.” In the garden which brings to my remembrance this rhap- 
fody, and which if it could be realized, would realize the ftatement I met fome years ago 
from the good Canon Mayoral, with a reception which I fhall never forget. The fere- 
nity which reigned about him feemed to dwell in his foul, and was painted in his fea- 
tures. ‘Towards me he was prodigal of kindnefs, as nature had been to him of her gifts. 
He is no more. Sit illi terra levis. | 
A quarter of a league from Beniriamet there is another village on higher ground, 
called Burjafot. Here, befides the tomb of Mademoifelle L’Advenant, a celebrated ac- 
trefs, the Le Couvreur of France, who, more fortunate than her, was allowed without 
obftruction an afylum under fhelter of the altar, travellers are fhewn, as one of the curio- 
fities of the country, the Sichas, or Silhos, which are large cavities from 2§ to 30 feet 
deep, dug in the form of immenfe jars, and cafed with mafonry. They are the work 
of the Moors, who ufed them as granaries, to which purpofe they are. applied by the 
Valencians. | | er 
Twenty other fites about Valencia exaét the attention of the traveller. If defirous of 
feeing a fine convent of Francifcan monks, he may vifit and admire that of San Miguel 
de.los Reyes. He will have it propofed to him to walk to the three chartreufes, fitu- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Valencia, all of them in a delicious fituation. One in 
particular, that of Porta Celi, deferves efpecial notice; every thing fhews opulence, 
every thing tends there to maintain the quiet of the foul. ‘Whatever averfion to mo- 
nattic life a man may entertain, he cannot refift a fenfation of efteem for thofe filent foli- 
taries, not unmindful of the benefits which nature has fpread around them, who tran- 
quilly laborious, auftere yet not uncivil, apparently do wrong to none except them- 
felves. 1 vifited fome of their cells, the furniture of them was neatly trim and elegantly 
fimple. I walked as well to their cemetery. Its boundaries are marked by palm-trees 
which fhade the tombs beneath ; befide them rofes grow as if to prevent the mortal 
remains of humanity from infecting the air refpired in this facred afylum. JI regretted 
that it was uncommon thus to reprefent death under lefs hideous forms, and banith thofe 
images which render it fo terrible. Why, faid 1, why endeavour to {trew with mourn- 
éul objects, to furround with frightful precipices, this road which none can fhun? Why 
not rather affift mortality to tread this path, if not with chearfulnefs, yet with ferenity ? 
Away then from the bed of death, away from the bier with objeéts exciting gloom, or 
what may alarm thofe who furvive. Let us enjoy free from excefs, and confequently 
from remorfe, the bleflings the earth fupplies; and when the organized duft which the 
breath of life animates for a few feconds, be required again by our common mother, 
may it ferve to make fruitful her entrails, and if poflible adorn her face. | 
But let us leave Valencia and its charming environs, to refume the road to Barcelona. 
. The firft remarkable place at which the traveller arrives beyond Valencia is the an- 
cient Saguntumn, now called Murviedro. ‘The caftles by which it is commanded are 
difcerned at two leagues diftance. At firft you are induced to conceive them the re- 
mains of the ramparts from which the Saguntines fo long repelled the Carthaginian 
hero, but afterwards learn that thefe caftles were the work of the Moors, They built 
upon the heights on which thefe caftles are fituated feven fortreffes, that communicate 
with each other by fubterraneous paflages, fome of which are ftill almoft entire. It ap- 
pears that Saguntum was built half way up the eminence, and in particular extended on 
the other fide into the plain approaching the fea, far beyond the fite of Murviedro, fince 
Livy fays it was not more than a thoufand paces from it; whereas the prefent confines 
of Murviedro are a league from the fea. E uh as 
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Murviedro {till abounds in {tones with Phoenician or Latin infcriptions. The hatter are 
numerots in the walls of fome of the ftreets ; and there are five of them, remarkably well 
preferved, in the walls of a church. Ie is likely that fuch as are found on the fide of the 
mountain, or even higher, have been carried thither by the Moors, in common with’ 
‘other ftones for building. Thus, in the walls of their ancient fortreffes, we find a ftatue 
of white marble without a head, and fome {tones with in{criptions placed in an inverted 

ofition, , ~ 
: The monuments, the remains of which are ftill in prefervation at Murviedro, date 
their con{truction from the period that the Romans, after the brave defence and deftruc- 
tion of their town, rebuilt it, made it a municipal city, and one of the moft fuperb cities 
to be found out of Italy. They had among others a temple dedicated to Bacchus, the 
wreck of which is yet vifible, on the left near the entrance into Murviedro; its pave- 
ment in mofaic, which was fuffered to fall to decay through neglect, has been taken up 
and tranfported to the library of the archbifhop. | 

The foundation of the ancient Circus of Saguntum is ftill difcoverable, upon which 

‘walls, ferving as an inclofure to a long continuation of orchards, have been built. This 

Circus, as it is eafy to perceive, was adjoining to a: {mall river, which was.the chord of 
the fegment formed by the Circus. ‘he bed only of the river now remains. It cannot 
be doubted but that, when the mock fea fights, called Naumachia, were here exhibited, 
this bed was filled by the tribute of neighbouring canals which {till exift. 

But of all that remains of old Saguntum, nothing is in fo good prefervation as the 
theatre. In it you may plainly diftinguith the different feats which the citizens oecupied, 
each clafs according to its rank. At the bottom, in the place of our orcheftra, are the 
feats for the magiftrates ; next, thofe for the equeftrian order; and laft of all, thofe for 
the people. Thetwo door ways at which the magiftrates entered ftill remain ; alfo two 
higher up, exclufively referved for the equeftrian order ; and almoft at the top of the 
amphitheatre, which continues without interruption from top to bottom, the two galle- 
ries by which the multitude withdrew, and for that reafon called by the ancients womitoria; 
laftly, the four or five higheft rows of feats which were deftined to liCtors and courtefans, 
are yet entire, as well as the femicircular roof of the whole edifice. On the outfide there 
yet remain the projecting ftones, wherein the bars were inferted to which was faftened 
‘the great horizontal covering which fheltered the whole affembly from the rain and fua ; 
for the ancients in conftructing their theatres forefaw and provided againft every thing. 
Every one had a feat, and all were fecure from the inclemency of the weather. Every 
means was taken to prevent diforder. In a {pot {till difcernible the judges were feated. 
If any turbulent fpectator drew upon himfelf their animadverfion, they had lictors at 
hand to feize him ; who conducted him into a private chamber, between which and the 
jodges feats there was a communication by a private ftaircafe ; he was there interrogat- 
ed, and if found culpable, was confined in a prifon, under the chamber in which he was 
interrogated, till the conclufion of the reprefentation. Be en tied, Wye 
Dean Marti, who has given a detailed account of the ancient Saguntum, eftimates it 





capable of containing nine thoufand perfons; and this appeared to me credible. Many 
‘wonder how the actors fhould, in the open air, have been able to make themfelves heard 
fo nvmerous an audience with their natural voice.. - However, in 1783, I convinced 
top of the:amphitheatre, and making him repeat phrafes, of which I loft not a word. . 

No traces ‘of the flage remain. Beyond the amphitheatre, of which fome of the 
bencHes towards the centre are snooe dv hpi the veftiges of the place occupied by 
the aGors are with difficulty diftinguifhed ; it offers nothing but a fewtrees and -ruin- 
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ated buildings. The front of the ancient ftage has been converted into an alley of mul- 
berry trees, where rope-makers have eftablifhed their moving trade. 

No care was taken to preferve this valuable monument. A. goaler had his habitation 
there, which he extended or changed as convenient. A few poor families build within 
it wretched huts, of which the Romans, almoft twenty centuries before, prepared the 
walls and ceiling. Never was time better affifted in its ravages. The facrilege would 
have drawn tears from Caylus or Winkelmann. At length, in 1787, they began to be 
repaired. The Corregidor of Murviedro, raifing from the dead as it were this corpfe 
of a Roman theatre, relieved it from degradation, and reftored it for fome hours to its 
ancient ufe, by caufing a Spanifh piece to be reprefented within its walls. 

One of the late captains-general of the kingdom of Valencia, Don Louis dé Urbina, 
improved upon this folemn reparation. Under his aufpices it was attempted to make 
the theatre of Saguntum fit for its ancient deftination. A Valencian poet, Don Frane 
cifco Bamahonda, compofed a tragedy, the fubjeét of which was worthy of the coun 
and worthy of the theatre; it was the fiege of Saguntum itfelf, it was that noble felf- 
devotion which covered with afhes, blood and glory, that land dear to honour, and dear 
to liberty ; but it appears this fine project has vanifhed into air, at leaft it is {aid there 
is no longer an intention of reviving the theatre of Saguntum, and it is left as before to 
the obfervations of antiquaries *. 

From the place which it occupies you afcend with difficulty to the ancient fortreffes 
of the Moors which crown the enclofure. Upon the platform on the fummit is an 
humble hermitage, the inhabitant of which enjoys one of the fineft profpetts in Spain. 
Tt commands the rich plain which feparates Murviedro from Valencia. Thence you fee 
the fteeples of this capital rifing through the orchards by which it is furrounded. Before, 
you behold in perfpettive a confiderable part of the Mediterranean, the fhores of which 
are covered with vineyards, olive and mulberry trees, from Murviedro to the edges of 
its banks: on the left a chain of hills bounds the horizon, and infenfibly diminifhes to a 
devel with the fea, leaving no interval but that formed by the road to Barcelona. 

The wine in the environs of Murviedro is ftrong and well tafted; but moft of it is 
converted into brandy, which is put into barrels and conveyed to a {mall port about a 
deague from Murvyiedro, whence they are fhipped for the North, for France, or for Spant 
America, which, fince trade has been thrown open, afford a confiderable market for the 
drandies of the coaft of Valencia. 

+ Beyond Murviedro,-vaft fields thaded by olive trees and carobs, rich vineyards, and 
pidtures of the moft chearful fertility accompany you, as you travel over a yy oa 
road, the whole of the way from that town to Ca/fillon de la Plana, a borough feven 
leagues from Valencia. ee 

At a great league from Murviedro we ftopped awhile at Almenara, a village agreeably . 
fituated on am eminence. Here I found five curates tranfported from the Roufiillon, 
to whom government had granted an afylum in a convent of Dominicans. It was con- 
reg that wany of thefe exiles.would feek refuge in preference in a neighbouring ftate 
of the catholic perfuafion ; and on the way I fearcely pafled a league without meeting 
= ore At fir they took up ory raldenee in the capital, and mcf pe 

wane ihe penin{ulay hoping to; bao cers ater refources than e 
They eatcited in the: wilt ‘ hati i » as objets of diftrels, and pet fecuted 
amartyts of religion. ‘The faithful, in,their blind veneration for thefe vidime, went fo _ 
for a8 to prefer them to their own’prletts, the more fo, from wretchednels obliging thols | 


‘ ; 5, A ae 
# It was Toggthend, the Boglih sruycllet, who fitk drew a siomentary aficution to this theatre, . 
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to cheapen, if I may ufe the expreffion, the {piritual treafures they difpenfed. The in- 
tere(ts of mortality foon however fpake louder than the interefts of heaven. The indi- 
genous priefts took umbrage at the profperity of the intruders; and whether govern- 
ment paid any refpect to their reprefentations ; whether they conceived it dangerous to 
fuffer thofe delicate queftions, which relate to the rights of kings and fubjects, to be 
difcuffed in places where numbers were collected together, it difperfed the French ec- 
clefiaftics over a larger furface. It ordered fome to the convents of the interior, and. 
even fixed the number that each was allowed to receive. | | 
- To return to Almenara. From this pretty borough to Caftcllon the country is 
rather lefs fertile, although every where well peopled, and enlivened by induitry. We 
. pafled through two large towns, Nulis and Villarcal ; after which we croffed .a thing 
fufficiently common in Spain) by avery handfome bridge, a large river which was 
nearly dry. : 

After you leave Caftellon fine roads are no further continued, and nothing can be 
more fudden than the tranfition. Defcending by an extremely rugged road, you ap- 
proach the fea, which is kept in fight for the fpace of aleague. You afterwards have 
to encounter a very fteep hill, and are terribly jolted until you arrive at the caftle of 
Orope/a, fituated on an eminence near the margin of the Mediterranean. Thence, as 
far as La Venta de Senicnta, the road is tolerably fmooth. After pafling Caftillon, the 
foil is perceptibly lefs rich. The whole country you travel over in furmounting the hill 
of Oropefa is unpeopled, and prefents the moft hideous afpect ; beyond it, the country 
is a little cultivated, but ftony roads ftill continue as far as Alcala de Sibert, a kind of 
town half way up a hill, in a country not the moft cheerful or productive. 

At length you re-approach the fea, and the laft ports of the coafts of Valencia. 

The firft that you meet with, after having wound about with difficulty amidft the 
mountains, is Benicarlo, inhabited principally by fifhermen. Here begin the flat roofs, 
and jargon of Catalonia; this is a fpecies of corrupt Spanifh, which greatly refembles 
the patois of Rouffillon, without a knowledge of which it would be difficult for a perfon 
to make himfelf underftood in Catalonia. 

At a great league from Benicarlo is another more important port, Venaroz, a large 
gown of pretty good appearance, containing from eleven’ to twelve hundred houfes. The 
environs of Benicarlo and Venaroz are planted with vines, the produce of which is con- 
verted into brandies, which are exported. Venaroz is not, properly fpeaking, a fea 
port. I found there, however, about fifty {mall veffels ; thefe, inftead of laying at an- 
chor, were on the beach out of water. Many of thefe barks go coaftwife as far as 
Cadiz and Marfeilles ; fome even venture to the Havannah. — : | 

At a league beyond Venaroz the fine road began again in 1793, with a fmall bridge 
newly conftructed on the fpot, which forms the ‘imit of Catalonia and the kingdom of 
Valencia ; and was continued three leagues to San Carlos, a-new eftablifhment which 
deferves detail. | : ee Ee : 

San Carlos is directly on the fea fhore. It is the ‘capital of the eftablithment of the 
Alfaques, a name given to a fort of port formed by the mouth of the Ebro. The Al- 
faques, properly fpeaking, are a long tongue of land, narrow and femicircular, being a 
prolongation of the left bank of that river. San Cutlos is fituated oppofite to this point 
of land; and this is the point of the cbaft which fhips make for. It confifts of two fine 
buildings placed along the road. A large oblong fquare feparates them from another 
row of fymmetrical buildings, one of which may rank among the beft taverns iti Spain. 
It is extremely clean, and tolerably well furnifhed; it has alfo a good larder: but with 
reafon we may again afk the Spaniards why, like fo many others, is this hotel kept by a 
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Milanefez The Mediterranean. wafhes its walls. “When I paffed it in 1793 they were 
ftall at work on the new port. The object of this eftablifhment begun in 1780 was to 
people a peninfula, up to that time a wafte, and to render the mouth of the Ebro of 
fervice to navigation and trade. Im this narrow peninfula there was more than a thou. 
fand acres to diftribute, but few colonifts up to that period had gone thither to eftablith 
themfelves, on account of the land belonging to individuals of Ampofta, and fome 
neighbouring villages for the moft part, who go thither to cultivate it, without chang- 
ing their abode. ‘The project of government was to dig a large port on this fpot, and 
fo facilitate the paflage from the Ebro, which is much incumbered below Ampofta. 
For this purpofe a canal was begun at this latter place which was to end at San Carlos, 
and on which canal, as early as 1793, all the materials neceflary for this eftablifhment 
were conveyed in,flat bottomed boats. By deepening this canal, it will be made na 
vigable from Ampofta to San Carlos; thereby rendering the Ebro paffable for thips to 
fea, A deficiency of funds retarded in meafure the works. In 1793 a battery was 
begun in advance before San Carlos. All thefe works were under the management of 
a Parmefan of the name of Nodin, a fkilful artift to whom is owing all the fuccefs of 
the plan. But here again, why do the Spaniards leave the; province of embellithing, 
enlivening and fortifying their coafts to Italians? | _ 
This eftablifhment however was not very far advanced in the {pring of 1793, and 
probably will never produce all the effec expected by the court*; the largeft veffels, 
however, may anchor within mufket fhot of San Carlos, and at the period I was there, . 
the greater part of the regiments from the different parts of the Mediterranean, in- 
tended for Catalonia, came thither to difembark. But the air of San Carlos is un.- 
healthy ; and it is not at the fimple fignal of a government that commerce the moft: 
capricious of all defpots forfakes its old reforts, 


Cuap. XIV.—E£ntrance into Catalonia.—Paffage of the Col de Balaguet.—Cambrils.— 
Lortofa.— Reus.-Tarragona.— Roman monuments. Montferrat. 


THE Ebro croffed, you traverfe an immenfe unpeopled diftri€, moflly covered with 
heath. The whole of this country ts interfected by ravines, which renders it extremely 
laborious to travel over ina coach. Thus did we journey for five wearifome leagues 
before we defcended into the miferable borough of Pre//os in the bottom of a bafon fur- 
rounded by a double rampart of mountains. We here fecured two affes which were 
brought to the place where we flept. The frightful defcription given us of our next day’s » 
journey, had made us think this precaution neceffary. : 

‘It is my opinion one of the moft ftriking phenomena in Europe to a traveller, to_ 
find in a country fo well known as Spain, between two cities fo confiderable as Valen- 
cia and Barcelona, almoft clofe to the fea-fhore, near the mouth of a great river, and 
on a road fo much frequented by travellers of all claffes, and of all countries—to find, - 
I fay, fuch vaft diftri€t fo much deprived of refources, and fo deftitute in appearance 
of all thofe comforts which luxury and civilization bring in their train, and every where 
engender. This is a reflection the moft fuperficial obferver cannot refrain from making, | 
particularly between the borders of the Ebro, and the vicinity of Barcelona. I doubt 
whether in the midft of Siberia, or about the gulph of Bothnia, a traveller would be 
more bare of refources or confider himfelf more abandoned by the univerfe. 


_ @ Thia prediction has been verified ; fince 1793 confiderable fums of money have been expended on the 
eftablifhment of San Carlos, and yes it is imperfect. - : Spun 
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From Perellos the diftance is two !fhort leagues to the Venta del Platero, a ta~ 
vern ftanding entirely by itfelf at the foot of mountains, and embofomed in w ods. 
We had fome merchants for fellow travellers, who gave us {mall comfort by their de- 
{cription of our morrow’s journey, the more difficult for us.according to them, from 
the number of our party, and our being burthened with two children of a very tender 
age. | 

We began this painful journey by fix o’clock in the morning, myfelf on foot, my 
wife feated on one of the animals we had hired at Perellos, and our two children in 
panniers on the oppofite flanks of the other, fheltered as well as we were able from the 

keen North wind. Thus did we travel for two leagues and a half over the moft horrid 
country; afterwards we climbed bya long fpiral march the famous col de Balaquet, a 
fteep mountain near the fea. As we arrived at the fummit we found ourfelves at the 
foot of a diminutive fort, which had in garrifon a fmall detachment of Walloon 

uards. _—_ | | 

: Four leagues farther, after having paffed through a {mall village on the fea-fhore, by 
a tower, and the ruins of an old caftle, and after getting through fome very rugged 
pafles, we arrived at Cambrils, a town of three or four hundred houfes on a wretched 
beach, where fome few barks refort for lodding wines. Its fite is very unhealthy and 
tertian agues are very common. This fcourge had fhortly before depopulated a convent 
of Auguftine monks, the folttary walls of which were pointed out to our party. 

An unhappy family of pilgrims with which we had climbed the mountain of Bala- 
guet, refided in this place. It had been in fearch of ‘health to the miraculous image of 
Vinaroz, and brought back but addition to their mifery. A mother, four or five young 
girls with their feet bare, and with rags, with two infants perithing with cold, and 
nipped with hunger, were treading back their weary fteps, invoking by the way the 
pity of travellers, fometimes more eafily excited than that of heaven. What fad re 
flections did the fight of thefe wretched vidtims of fate and fuperftition excite in our 
breafts! Unfortunate family! It returned on foot, without means of fupport, froma 
wearifome and fruitlefs expedition, and yet appeared refigned! And JI, and I to mur- 
mur, at rough paflages that jolted my berline, tight, and well hung, and well provided 
with neceffanies, with whatever was ufeful, and even with luxuries! I reproved myfelf 
for poffeffing thefe conveniencies as well asfor my murmurings. Almoft did I reproach 
myfelf on account of the modeft conveyance for my wife and children. I appeafed 
my remorfe by giving them charity, which at firft was received with an effufion of gra- 
titude; at length the chief pilgrim -chilled my compaffion by her importunities, her 
want of feeling to the unfortunate beings fhe carried or dragged in her train, and 
‘above all by the offer fhe made me of telling my fortune. At firft I imagined I had 
found a pious and devout woman, a tender mother. My heart was froze at the mere 
afpe&t of a mercenary gypfey. How frequently would pity be barren, or even give 
place to callofity, if the torch of examination were ever to light with its blaze! Is it 
not a bleffing on the part of heaven for the unhappy, that it often poffeffes the unre- 
fleting promptitude of inftin&. I come back to Cambrils, ie | . 

This bad port is frequented only: by fome barks which take in lading for Cadiz, Ge- 
noa, and fome other places. If overtaken off this beach by bad weather, they make 
for Salo, whichis but half a league diftant. oo | - 4 

From Cambrils we went bya narrow and very rugged road for the fpace of four 
leagues, and. flept at Serrajfing after pafling through the pretty borough of Villafeca, 

Travelling from the Ebro, we left Torto/a on its left bank, fituated on the flope of a 
mountain, ur leagues from the fea. It an epifcopal fee, and contains fixteen thou- 
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fand inhabitants. Its neighbourhood is highly cultivated, and it darries on a buftling: 
trade in wheat, owing to its pofition onthe Ebro, which is fufficiently deep to carry large 
barks, Lefs than a league. from the town thofe famous quarries of marble are 
fituated, known by the name of Tartofa-jafper. Nothing can be more melancholy, more 
deferted than the {pace of fifteen leagues which feparate Tortofa from Cambrils; and 
few roads are lefs paffable than that fom Tortefa to Terragona.. , 

From Cambrils the plain fpreads, and here. you again meet with plantations of olive: 
trees, carobs, and vines, in tolerable abundance.. | 

From @ league beyond Serrafina you perceive the fpires of Terragona, an. ancient 
town in a picturefque fituation, on a fteep and rocky eminence. A colony of the Sci- 
pios, it remained for a length of time the feat of the Roman governmcnt in Spain. 
The fea bathes its walls, and forms a little port, the trade of which has greatly dimi- 
nifhed fince Reus has become more frequented. | 

Reus * is a modern town, which induftry in a fhort fpace of time has raifed toa high 
degree of profperity. It is fituated inland, about four leagues North Weft of Terra- 
gona, from which it is feparated by one of the moft fertile and beft cultivated plains in 
Spain. ‘The inhabitants of Reus ufe the port of Salo for exporting their fruits, wines, 
and brandies. ‘The profperity which they enjoy is one of the miraculous creations of 
induftry, and well deferves the traveller fhould turn out of his road a few leagues to 
be a witnefs thereto. Under the diretion of an Englifh houfe at Reus there is one of 
the fineft diftilleries in Europe, it has alfo-a pretty theatre, very handfome barracks, 
and the image of activity and abundance in every quarter. A quantity of hides are 
dreffed here, as well as at the town of Bails or Vells which is not far from it. 

The inhabitants of the ancient Terragona ftruggle as well as they are able with their 
new rivals. Emulous of reftoring to their harbour its former profperity, they have 
undertaken at their own expence to improve it, by throwing out jetties, which will 
render it more commodious and fafe. The court has given them afliftance in this un- 
dertaking, by making fome conceffions in their favour, and by exempting them from 
divers impofitions. Even war has not deterred them from the prolecution of their 
patriotic meafures f. 

Below the town of Terragona, and before you enter it, you ford the little river 
Francoli, which empties itfelf clofe by into the fea. Terragona was formerly a place 
of ftrength, and part of its ancient walls remain. When I paffed it in 1793 a fort had. 
juft been conftructed there with embrafures. Its objet was chiefly to prevent an ap- 
proach to the beach. You may keep on the road to Barcelona, without entering Ter 
yagona; but curious to fee this celebrated town, I climbed up to it bya fteep path. I 
was ftruck with the beauty of its pofition, but found its interior mournful and deferted.. 
Rocks on every fide render the approach to it difficult, and moft particularly fo for 
carriages. Its cathedral is handfome, but gloomy and fupported by pillars of an 

. enormous fize. | | | 
- 'Terragona contains a number of Roman monuments. Such are the remains of a 
eircus, an amphitheatre, the ruins of the palace of the Emperor Auguftus, a heap of 
Roman infcriptions, and above all the remains of an aqueduét, extending. for fix or 
feven leagues, which in 1782 it was in contemplation to re-eftablith.. 
_* The manufaétoriesof Reus have fuffered in the lat war; but the activity of the Catalans may be re- 
Jied on for their reftoration. — | a tee ay en ttu «i 
it = ey not been crowned: with: fuccefs. The works begun at. the port of Terragona have been 
abandoned, ie | 
- | | As 
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As you leave the gate which leads to Barcelona, you defcend almolt perpendicularly 
to regain the great road. The environs of Terragona, are, however, chearful and 
well inhabited. You have an almoft uninterrupted fucceflion of pretty houfes, from 
the town to the hamlet of Figaretta about a league diftant. 

Two great leagues beyond you pals under a handfome triumphal arch, formerly 
intended, without doubt, to immortalize {ome exploit on a frequented {pot ; at prefent 
it ftands by itfelf in the midft of the country. Itisin tolerably good prefervation, except 
its capitals which appear to have been of the Corinthian order, and which it has been 
attempted to renew. ‘The learned in Spain have no doubt of its being erected in 
Trajan’s time. A league to the rigth of the road is another monument, which has re- 
ceived much greater damage, called the tower of the Scipios, from tradition handing 
down that two Romans of that name were buried there. Notwithftanding the ravage 
of time has worn away all the forms, you may yet diftinguifh-two flaves in an attitude 
of grief. | | 

A little beyond the triumphal arch, you find the pretty village of A/rafolla delight- 
fully fituated, and another called Torre de/ Embarr on an eminence near the fea. This 
laft has a fort of port or road which receives a few barks. 

The whole of this country, which we travelled over in the beginning of March, with 
the Catalonians the infancy of the year, appeared to us fingularly pleafant from the 
mildnefs of the climate, the variety of cultivation, and the lovelinefs of certain poe 
fitions. All that it wants is roads a little lefs rough. 

The great village of Vendrell, where the French conful at Barcelona, Aubert, had an 
eftate, is fome leagues from the Torre del Embarr.: I obferved with pleafure in its 
neighbourhood a new and pretty chateau, atrue country houfe placed on the fide of a 
hill in an agreeable fituation. I learned that it had been recently built and was con- 
{tantly inhabited by Mr. Peru de Soulis, a modeft agriculturift, who, differing from the 
major part of his countrymen, adopted exclufively a country life. In a country where 
the fine feafon of the year is of nine or ten months’ duration; where the winter never 
fevere {carcely changes the robe of the fields, that this inclination fhould be fo unufual 
is extraordinary. 

Beyond Vendrill you crofs a rather arid country, to reach the pretty borough of Vi/- 
lafranca, on leaving which you have before you a chain of mountains, which fringe the 
borders of almoft the whole horizon. There the famous monaftery of Montlerrat is 
fituated, fteep and folitary afylum ,of thofe monks, who have fixed the attention of 
more than one traveller, and among whom I underitood fome prelates from France had 
retired. 

The monaftery of Montferrat is eight leagues North Welt of Barcelona. The only 
remarkable place in this diftance is the borough of Terrafa known for its manufacture 
of fine cloths. The monaftery is fituated on the flope of a high mountain, and joins 
the church, which is one of the moft remarkable monuments of fumptuous fuperttition. 
It contains eighty lamps of filver, chandeliers, relics, crofles, and bufts, all of the 
fame metal, crowns enriched with precious ftones, magnificent veftments, &c., the 
whole deftined to the decoration of a miraculous virgin. 

What an extravagant profufion in a country in which induftry has yet fo much need 
of affiftance! I fhall not preach either the profanation or violent {poliation of temples. 
‘Thefe fudden reforms, thefe fits of perfecution, prefuppofe and bring on other excefles, 
Recommended perhaps by reafon they are executed by rage; and the obloquy thereof 
is the {malleft damage they occafion. But were thefe treafures appropriated to render 
the communication perfect between Valencia and Barcelona, between Barcelona and 

Saragofla, 
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Saragofla, and to vivify the interior of Catalonia, of which from the coafls you would 
form a too favourable opinion ; thefe treafures, would they do lefs honour'to the divi- 
nity whoever it may be to whom they are confecrated ;’ and would the guiardians of them 
be lefs happy, or lefs revered ? 7 

They are thirteen or fourteenin number. Their hermitages are difperfed over the - 
top of the mountain, and occupy the fpace of near two leagues, as far as to its greatett 
height. ‘The moft elevated, that of Saint Jeremy, commands a magnificent profpeét 
over immenfe plains. You thence difcover the courfe of rivers, towns, fome iflands, 
and an unbounded fea. The inhabitants of thefe folitary retreats are doubtlefs little 
fenfible of thefe beauties daily feen 5 but fetting afide that devotion fo much calumniated, 
the illufions of which are capable of embellifhing a defert, they live here a fweet, tran- 
quil, and even agreeable life, without any appointed labor, without any inquietude, 2s 
to their fubfiftence, without remorfe, but not without aufteritv. In the midft ot their 
ftagnant wealth, in the very lap of abundance, they remain content with a happy medio- 
crity; the hofpitality which they exercifetowards travellers being almoft their only expence. 
Allow that philofophy profcribe, that policy reform, it muit be cruelty itfelf that could 
{peak ill of them. 1] return to the road to Barcelona. , 

Beyond Villafranca, the road is traced out, and even begun, but in 1793 it was fo 
much neglected, fo uneven owing to picces of rock, that 1 wifbed even a {core of times 
it had never been projected but on paper. ‘The bridge was the only part of. the road 
that had been carefully attended to. To begin with ‘one of them which is a good 
quarter of a league from the tavern called F/ O/tal d’orda, you find a {mall portion of 
{uperb highway, after which you turn fhort on the right to be jolted on as bad a road 
as any there is in Spain. From fhock to thock, one almott falls down a narrow, very 
fteep, and ftony road, which follows the fide of a profound valley. In order to avoid 
this really formidable pafs, a moft bold defign was projetted no lefs than to unite the 
.two oppofite mountains by a fort of bridge of three ftories. It was obliged to be aban- 
doned. But the very attempt was grand. A foot path-way along the valley, paffes 
under the arcades of this bridge, and enables the paflenger to form an idea of this gi- 
gantic plan. | _ 7 

Beyond this valley you find yourfelf again on a tolerable road, which leads to one of 
the finelt bridges in Europe.  Itis five hundred and forty paces long, and embraces the 
whole of the wide river Lorregat. It takes its name from a village on its other fide 
called Molinos del Rey or Remolinos. ‘The country you pafs over to arrive there, is 
picturefque but wild. High mountains form almoft the whole boundary of the horizon, 
and induftry ftruggles with an arid foil on their enormous fides; the piough having fur. 
rowed every part of it which is not inaccetflible. 4 | 


Crap. XV.—Neighbourhood and interior of Barcelona—Fortrcfs of Montjouy.— Details 
refpecling Catalonia —Corvera.—Dioceje of Solfone—Mine of Curdona.—Lerida.— 
Course of the Segre. \ a | 


FROM Los Molinos del Rey, the road is good tor four leagues before you arrive at 
Barcelona.. Nothing can be more chearful, more animated, or more rich than the 
profpect as you approach this capital, in every refpeG fo worthy of the curiolity of the 
traveller. its port, which however is neither fpacious nor very good, greatly contri- 
putes to its embellifhment. Two fmall rivers E/ Lobregat, and Li Befos, which empty 
themfelves near the town, throw up fand in fuch manner as to make it fhallow in {pite 
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of every means of prevention. It is formed by a fort of hedge placed between the 
citadel of Montjouy,.the town, and Barccionetta, a fmall modern town built by the 
Marquis de la Mina, governor of Catalonia, whofe tomb is in one of the churches. 
It isin this quarter that the molt remarkable cbjecéts m Barcelona are feen; the fine 
promenade in the manner of a terrace, which runs the whole lengtb of the port; the 
Lonja, a new building in which are united a fchool for drawing, one for plotage, and 
one of trade; the palace of the captain general, which, in fpite of its defects, has a 
very impofing appearance ; and above all the new cuflom houfe, a magnificent edifice 
which was {carcely finifhed.in 1793. : 

Every thing at Barcelona wore the appearance of a fpeedy war, and in the minds 
of the common people there exifled great animofity towards the I’rench. | 

In no town of Spain reigns there more-apparent activity, or more real induftry, not- 
wihitanding the caufes of idlenefs and depopulation which yet cail at Barcelona as 
well as elfewhere. For here are eighty-two churches, twenty-feven convents of monks, 
eighteen of nuns, and fevcral congregations. According to the cenfus of 1787 Bar- 
celona contained one hundred and eleven thoufand four hundred and ten perfons. In 
no part whatever has population fo fenfibly increafed, if it be true, as isaverred, that in 
1715 Barcelona numbered no more than thirty-feven thoufand fouls, and that on the 
difembarkation of Charles IH. in 1759, it ftill poffefled no more than fifty-three thou- 
fand. What however may render credible this rapid increafe, is the prodigious quantity 
of buildings ereéted within thefe few years, not only within the town, but as well and more 
particularly in its neighbourhood ; infomuch, that Barcelona for the number and con- 
venience of its country houfes is inferior to very few townsin France. Marfeilles, which 
refembles it in fome refpeéts, which may be likened to it, although in many inftances 
fuperior, yet cannot compare its territory with that of this town; where at once you 
meet with beautiful landfcapes, a greatly varied tillage, the buftle of induftry, and every 
fymptom of opulence. To the charms of fuch a neighbourhood be there fuperadded 
the advantage of a fertile foil, and a climate which, without being torrid, caufes all the 
productions of hot countries to profper; the great concourfe of foreigners met with ; 
a numerous garrifon ; the means ci inftruction furnifhed by feveral literary focieties ; 
an anatomical theatre; fome public libraries; a cabinet of natural hiftory, which 
Tournefort highly prized, and enriched with a precious colleétion of plants from the 
Levant; the cabinet of a private individual, for the variety and choice of the curiofities 
of the three kingdoms which it contains, it might excite the envy of more than one 
little fovereign ; fine walks, numerous and {elect focieties; the variety of occupations 
in which commerce and induftry are employed; let thefe be fuperadded, and it mutt 
be allowed, that there are few towns in Europe wherein a man can live more pleafantly, 
or with more numerous refources, than at Barcelona. Barcelona, however, is yet not 
what it might become by a great deal, the caufe of which may eafily be divined. 

The lovers of the fine arts will admire here three paintings by Mengs; and thofe of 
antiquities, fix fluted columns of the Corinthian order, the remains of a fuperb edifice, 
re{pecting the defign of which the learned do not agree, the remains of an amphitheatre, 
thofe of a bagnio, many trunks of ftatues, and, to conclude, a multitude of infcriptions 
which continue to puzzle the learned. | 

Barcelona, in a military point of view alfo, is a very important city. It may be remem- 
bered, what a long refiftance it oppofed in 1714 to Marfhal Berwick, and of how much 
value Philip confidered its fubjeGtion, without which he could not deem himfelf fecure 
upon the Spanifh throne; and that in the late war with France, the fecond divifion of 
troops employed in which obtained fuch brilliant fucceffes on the fide of Catalonia, our 
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victorious generals afpired to the capture of this place as a decifive event. Its princi- 
pal force confifts in a vaft citadel which defends it towards the Malt, and Montjouy 
which overlooks and protects it towards the Weft. Montjouy is a mountain of fome 
height, on the fammit of which is a large fortrefs capable of containing a numerous 
varrifon, Fortified with great care onthe town lide, it is exceeding {teep towards the 
fea, Of an impofing afpect at firft fight, it quickly appears to the taGiclan who exa- 
mines it, too fpacious, too much overloaded with works, more maflive and expenfive 
than ufeful, and particularly too much elevated to be formidable to a befieging army 
occupying the plain. : : 

Barcelona principally owes its fplendor and wealth to its induftry, and the number of 
its manufactorics. ‘The moft remarkable are Indianas and {tained linens, of which there 
are one hundred and fifty. ‘Their manufaétories of lace, blonds, and thread employ 
twelve thoufand hands; and an equal number is occupied in filk articles, fuch as ga- 
loons, riobons, and ftuffs of different defcriptions. 

The population of Catalonia amounts to twelve hundred thoufand fouls. However 
much favoured by nature, however much in general alive to induitry, one fhould form 
far too favourable an idea of them judging from a fight of their capital and the coaft. 
In the interior part of the kingdom are many defert cantons, feveral of which it would 
be difhcult to draw from their ftate of barrennefs ; however, indultry has fhewn itfelf 
wherever it could do fo with advantage. Notwith{tanding the quantity of wood which 
has been felled fince the reign of Ferdinand VI. for different objects of utility, it ftill 
pofteffes a fufficient quantity for firing, for the demand of manufadtories, and even for 
fhip-building ; although it imports confiderably from Ruflia, Holland, England, and 
Italy. Cork-trees (a/cornogues) particularly abound in their forefts, fo that it annually 
freights as many as five-and-twenty veflels with cork for the north, and fends a number 
of corks to Paris. I have been informed there is a cutter who furnifhes four thoufand 
per diem. Catalonia contains, befide a number of walnut-trees of much ufe.in carpen- 
ter’s and joiner’s work, an immenfe quantity of almond, finall ‘nuts, orange and fig- 
trees, the fruit of which is exported in quantities to the north, The only wood of which 
it does not produce futhcient to correfpond with the demand is oak for ftaves. : 

Notwithitanding the profperity which Catalonia at prefent enjoys, it is yet not fo - 
populous, and poflibly lefs induftrious than it was in the fifteenth century. At that 
epoch, cloths manufactured at Barcelona were fent to Naples, Sicily, and even as far 
as Alexandria. ‘The modern Catalans, it mult be allowed, are more anxious of doing 
a great deal than of doing it weil. The manner in which their articles are finithed, 
and their tafte, do not aniwer the quality of the primary ingredients they employ. The 
hich roads likewife in Catalonia are in general greatly neglected. It is far from reap- 
ing all the advantage it might from its foil. What vaniety of marble does it not con- 
eval! How oany tines might there not be opened! ‘Yhere 1s in pariicular feveral of 
coal, the working of which, propoled at different periods, has conitantly met with ob- 
jtruétions. Among others, one has been dilcovered of great promife at Mentanola, in 
the diocefe of Vique. | 

Lerida is, next to Barcelona, the moft important.town in Catalonia. It ts twenty- 
five leagues from this capital. In the fpace between them you meet with towns and 
villares at every hour, except on the four lafl leagues. The five firft crofs a country 
rich in the gifts of nature and induftry, and the fucceeding four evince more than any 
other diftrict whatever, the enterprizing activity of the Catalans. — ay | 

Farther on one meets with La Noya, a {mall but very capricious river, which is forded 
a dozen times, which frequently damages the country, but which is conftantly its chief 
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fource of benefit It {ets in motion numerous mills, and particularly many for paper, 
with which the owners fupply a great part of the confumption of Spain and the Indies. 
"this is a particular branch of indutiry which within thefe few years has made an 
altonifhing proprefs. Jn 1777 Catalonia contained no more than one hundred and 
twelve paper-mills, In 1778 .t had more than three hundred. ‘The annual profit de. 
rived from them is reckoned to amount to a million of piaftres. ; 

On the road from Barcelona to Lerida you pafs by the towns of Igualada and Cer 
vera. The intervening country is pot fo fine, nor fo well cultivated. Corvera, built 
on an eminence in the midit of a valt horizon, belongs to the diocefe of Sonfona, a part 
of which is mountainous, but the greatell part abounds in every defcripiion of grain 
and vegetables. | 

Corvera, a town containing five thoufand inhabitants, has an univerfity much reforted 
to, which was founded by Philip V. at the period of his iuppreffiun of thofe of Catalonia ; 
for the rcientment of the conqueror, irritated by the long refillance he met with, ex- 
tended toevery thing. Notwithftanding this, Catalonia, the theatre of fuppreffions, and 
innovations of every defcription, has deceived the calculations of revenge ; for, deprived 
of its privileges, and fubject to particular taxes, it fill remains a province the leaft ag- 
grieved, and the moft induftrious in Spain ; and the faithful Caltilians have more than 
one reafon to envy the rebellious Catalans. Hence the Catalansand Caitilians remain 
to our days two diftinct people; rivals, and enemies, they neverthelefs in the lait war 
with France united in their wifhes and their efforts, the priefts and the court having 
fucceeded in perfuading them that both were fighting ina common caufe. Individuals, 
nations, whatever your habitual paffions, it is the intercft of the moment by which 
you are guided ; juft as in rhetorical difeufhions, the mob ts ever on the fide of the lat 
{pceaker. . | | 

The diocefe of Solfona however fuffers by its diftance from the capital and the coafls ; 
and more vigorous efforts are there made for the encouragement of induftry; the bi- 
fhop,in particular has been very fuccefsful in his attempts at.vivifying the neighbour- 
hood of his refidence. Iron is manufactured there with advantage ; this, with works 
in filver and gold, cctton, cloth, agd lace, employ a great number of its inhabitants, and 
tillage is very nicely attended to, fallows being unknown. Vines in this quarter do 
not flourifh at the expence of grain, but both {pecits of cultivation are united without 
injury one to the other. 

Cardona, a {mall town of the fame diocefe, has a fmall mine within its territory, 
which art has rendered very prolific ; it is known to all naturalills, and is perhaps thé 
only of its kind in Europe *. | | | | 

Lerida is fituated at the weftern extremity of Catalonia. Grain, hemp, olives, vines, 
fruits, and vegeta'-s of every Jefeription abound in its neighbourhood. Some canals 
of irrigation beipeak the active it.dufiry of its inhabitants, and increafe the fertility of 
this plain, formerly celebrated Ly Claudian. . 

You enter the plain by a fine bridge over the Segre, which bathces its eaftern fide, 
‘Tt is placed at the foot of a hill, on which are the ruins of a caftle formerly very 
itrong. *« - | 

The banks of the Segre, and the environs of Lerida, cannot be feen without a lively 
intereft by men vericdin military lore, nor by thofe more numerous far, who are fond 
of treading a ground rendered illufiricus by the march of heroes. I mean lefs to allude 


* For an elegant defcription of the mine of Cardona, fee the DiGionnaire d’Hiffvire Naturelle de Bo- 
mare, tome xiii, page 167. 19. of the fourth edition. | a 
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to the fieges and battles of which th’s country was the theatre at the beeinaing of this 
century, than to that ever-memorable campaign, -in which perhaps more than in any 
other Julius Ceefar difplayed the talents of a great captain While oppofed to the lieute. 
nants of Pompey; a campaign which furnifhed Guilchard with matter for one of his 
moft learned and’ moft interefling commentaries, In travelling from Balaguer to Me- 
quinenza one {hould have his book im ‘hand, in order to find ina military memoir all 
the inftruction of hiftory combined with whatever can be moft ftriking in romance. 

The courfe of this river, whofe caprices and overflowings oppofed to Caefar eighteen 
centuries ago obftacles which required all his genius and conftancy to furmount, con- 
tirues to be flill as it was then at all times beneficial to the country it waters, but fre- 
quently a feourge. ‘The town of Lerida efpecially is much expofed to its ravages; to 
preferve it from them, its lalt governor General Drouhot, a Fleming by birth, bad a 
jetty built, which contributes much to the embellifhment of the town, and which may 
be added to the It of ufeful works for which Spain is indebted to foreigners. 

Before you arrive at Lerida, the Segre, which takcs its fource at the foot of the Py- 
reenes, has previoufly traverfed the plain of Urgel, the moft fruitful in grain of any in 
Catalonia. “But eafy communications are peculiarly wanting to the weftern part of this. 
province. Its roads are fo narrow and fo bad, that its rich and numerous produdtions 
can be tranfported no otherwife than on mules. ‘ 


Cuap. AVI.—Road from Barcelona to the Pyrenees. 
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I RETURN from my excurfion to Lerida, and refume the road leading from Bar- 
celona to the Pyrenees. : 
Beginning with this capital, indufiry and population are in a flourifhing fate the 
whole length of the coaft. The firft {pecimen of this is met with at Badalona, no more 
than a league from Barcelona. Four leagues beyond this, you pafs through the pretty 
town of Mararo, rcimarkabie for its cleanlinefs and bulftle. It contains no more than 
nine theufand inhabitan:s; but it manufactures of cotonnades, filks, and more efpecially 
of lace, the excellent flate of culture of its territory, its commerce, of which wine 
forms the principal part, make it altogether one of the moit important places upon the 
coatt, | 
The road from Barcelona to Mataro is very pleafant ; but nothing throughout all 
Spain feemed to me comparable with the fucceeding day’s journey. A new road pa- 
rallel to the finuolities of the coaft, afcending and defcending at intervals the tops of 
hills,-at periods fomewhat fteep, at others cut in the rock, pafles through moft charm- 
ing towns, which, by the manner in which their fimply ornamented houfes are built, 
by their neatnefs, and even the active but unnoify buftle of their inhabitants, brought to 
mind the moft agreeable diltrifts in Holland. Forget the wintry atmofphere of that 
province; give it the climate of -a warm country delightfully temperate, and refrefhed 
by breezes sae the fea; fubftitute for the mourniul and fileat courfe of the narrow, 
muddy canals of Batavia, the vait extent and agitation of its waters; retain every 
thing attracting it receives from induftry, and you will have an idea of the country 
which extends from Barcelona to Malgrat. — | soe | 
Some of thefe towns, which form a ftriking contraft with the reft of Spain, deferve 
to be mentioned. - On leaving Mataro, you arrive next to Arens de Mar ; where be- 
gins the diocefe of Girone ; and which has its little dock-yard, and pilot’s fchool 5. 
Canet de Mar, a town moft pleafantly fituated, the inhabitants of which trade not ony 
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with all Spain, but even. with the Weft Indies, are alfo bencticially employed in the 
fabiication of filks ; San Pel, a moccra town, which, under the fecundating protec. 
tion of ' induftry, is perceptibly increafing 3 Callela, one of the prettieft places on the 
coaft where there are likewife mandtactories of cotton, filk, and lace; Pineda, another 
town, where it is common to {flop to dine; and, laftly, Malgrat, after pafling through 
which you leave this delightful road and the fea-coaft, for a wild country. You next 
again defeend into a tolerably handionie hollow, in the centre 6f which is the folj. 
tary tavern called La Guneta, where, 121793, L found the worft acconimodation on 
the road. | | 
The fucceeding day I] again entered a mountainous coantry, divided beween woods 
and heath. At length, the town of Girone is difcovered on the back of hills, whereon 
towards the eaft fome redeubts are conftructed, and which, finking towards the weft, 
form a very pictureique amphitheatre. ‘Tins chain of hills form a femicircle about 
-Girone. When yet a league from the town, you would concvive it to be fituated on 
an eminence, but you go through and leave it without being fenfible of an afcent, Its 
cathedral, a fine monument of Gothic architecture, is the only building ona high 
fituation. | | 

Girone is unequally divided in two by the Ter, which you crofs here over a bridge, 
but which is almoft always fordable. This town, famous in the modern wars of Spain, 
exhibited in March 1793 no military preparations, which confirmed me in the idea, 
that 1 have never foregone that the Spanifh miniftry had not, as was then pretended, a 
long preconceived intention of breaking with the French republic. he regular force 
of the garrifon of Girone was very fmall. In fome places you could fearcely diftinguith 
the traces of fortifications, ‘The ditches and covered way, peaceably devoted to cul- 
ture, befpoke the fecurity of the inhabitants, and efpecially that of the governor Don 
Ladiflaus Habor, an active and plain old man, who, when I prcfented him my paffport, 
the forerunner of a rupture, appeared far from fufpecting it fo nigh. 1 felt no difpo- 
fition to’conceive this a paltry ftratagem of war, from my not finding throughout a 
journey of more than one hundred leagues, any of thofe fymptoms of activity which are 
ufual previous to a war, more than | had feen at Girone. Without difpute, the court of 
Spain had caufed troops and ammunition to file off towards the frontiers of France, par- 
ticularly to Navarre and Bulcay ; but nf at had had any other defign than that which it 
profefled even up to the end of December 17gG2 ; namely, to protect herfelf in cafe of 
invafion, with which fhe might reafoniably citeem herfeit to be threatened, from our mul- 
tering of forces together, and from various fpeeches as well in the Convention, as in 
different popular aflemblies. Tf it had had any intention of invading the Republic, 
wouid it not have collected a confiderable force in Catalonia by the time when as T had 
proof on my arrival at Perpignan there were no more than five thoufand men in the 
whole department of the Faftern Pyrenees ? | | 

The diocefe of Gircne, is one of the beit cultivated, and moft flourifhhing diftrids 
in Spain. ‘Phe part which is near the fea produces great abundance of wine, lemons, 
oranges and all defcnptions of grain; Its mountainous parts are covered with vines, 
cern, and olives; in its woody parts many cork trees are found, the bark of which 
forms a confiderable branch of commerce; and few are the quarters within the diftrict 
but what are remarkable for their produce and the induftry of their inhabitants. The 
Lampourdan, which forms its northern part, which was occupied by our troops for a 
year, and in which I {fojourned two months in order to negotiate the peace, which fhortly 
after, was,figned at Bafle, the Lampourdan is a vaft plain, extremely fertile in every 
kind of grain and fruit. a a ee ee 
| A {mall 
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A fmall town belonging to the fame diocefe, fituated near the fource of the Fluvia, 
whofe name (O/ot) is {carcely known, well deferves to be drawn from its obfcurity for 
the aftomfhing induftry of its inhabitants; every one there has employment of fome. 
kind, and there is fearcely any work for which they are not calculated. It contains a 
hundred ftocking looms, with manufaétories of cloth, ratteens, ribbons, &c., dye- 
houfes, paper-mills, manufactories of foap, cords, &c. | 

\falf a league beyond Girone, is another town of confiderable buftle. Two leagues 
further, after having travelled over a pleafing country, and paffing a ftreamlet near a 
mill, and a little hamlet, you arrive at Madrina, the dirtieft and deareft inn upon the 
whole road. It is, however, charmingly grouped, with refpect to the hill that over 
looks it. | , ; | 

From Madrina to Figueras (or Figuieres), our laft fleeping place in Spain, the 
country is tolerably well covered, and with the except:on of a few heaths is moftly 
cultivated. Fields of wheat are feen, of lupin and flax, but olive trees and vines are 
in extraordinary abundance... Many fmall rivers are paffed where during great part 
of the year you find a gutter of water running in midit of a large bed of pebbles; in 
this particular, almoilt all the rivers which run from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean 
refemble each other, as wellin this part of Catalonia, as in the Rouflillon. Of this 
defcription is the I'/uvia, which we forded two great leagues before we arrived at Figue- 
ras. Its banks at that period were as tranqufl as in midit of the moft profound peace. 
Nothing announced that this fmall river, which, after the capture of Figueras and Rofa, 
the bravery of our troops more than once excited them to pafs, but which was pre- 
vented by the wife combinations of our generals; nothing, I fay, announced that its 
fhores would foon become the theatre of the operations of the two armies. I beheld 
them again but with more interreft when two years after I was difpatched to Figueras, 
which, after our fuccefles in the Lampourdan, became the head quarters of our-army 
of the Eaftern Pyrenees. | 

‘When I was there in 1793, General Ricardos, who had been appointed’ comman- 
dant-general of Catalonia, was momentarily expected. Figueras, which is an open 
town, and which muft not be confounded with its citadel, had then in garrifon no 
more than 1700 infantry, and 300 cavalry; nor did the whole neighbourhood contain 
more than 5000 infantry. Such was the difpofeable force of Spain in 1793 to effed 
the pretended invafion of Rouflillon ! | 

At the citadel, fituated fcarcely a quarter of a league from the town on an emi«_ 
nence, workmen were employed on the fortifications. It already contained a confider- 
able quantity of artillery, and all the ammunition and provifions, deftined, eighteen | 
months afterwards, to fall into the hands of the French republic. 

At the commencement of this war the Spaniards, by a concurrence of caufes, from 
the catalogue of which I certainly do not mean to expunge their valour, made fome pro- 
gre{fs on our territory. ‘hey had penetrated by the Col des Orts, weft of Bellegarde, 
as far as St. Laurent de Cerda, a town in the gorges of the Pyrenees, peopled with 
fmugglers, and perfons but little attached to the French republic, and thence had in- 
vaded the two di(tricts of Prades and Ceret, obliged the caltle of Bellegarde to capitu- 
Jate, threatened to fall on Perpignan, and turning fhort towards the fea, took pofleilion— 
of Elm, Collioure, and the port of Vendres. ‘Thefe triu:nphs were of no long duration, — 
for the honour of the French arms was quickly avenged by General Dugommier, who 
drove the Spaniards from the Rouflillon, retook Bellegarde, and penetrated into the 7 
Lampourdan. General Ricardos, to whofe activity the ephemeral fuccefles of Spain 
are in a meafure to be attributed, died about this period, and was fucceeded a 
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Count de la Union, a young atid brave general, but of noexperience: The French army 

overcame every obitacle he oppofed to their march. Eighty-three redoubte! a fort of 

fortre(s conitructed in a hurry, but fome of which were apparently impenetrable, placed 

‘on each fide of the road for four leagues, which feparates Figueras from Janquiere, the 

lait town in Catalonia, Fighty-three redoubts! 1 fay, were carried with a rapidity, an 

Antrepidity which cannot be too highly extolled. In a decifive battle, in which the 

Count de la Union perifhed, the Spanifh army was put to the rout, and the wreck 

thereof taking fhelter in the. impregnable citadel, carried terror and difcouragement in 

their train. General Perignon, who at that time commanded our victorious army, ad- 
vahcing to within balf a league of the place, imperioufly fummosied the governor'to fur. 
render; and two hours after the capitulation was figned, without either breach, affault, 
without the trenches being opened, or any work begun. When I was in its neigh- 
bourhood in 1783, | endeavoured in vain to penetrate through three hundred workmen, 
who repaired thi.her every mornmg to put the finifhing hand to the work. ‘They alone 
- were allowed to pals the gate which led to its terior, and | was only fuffered to walk. 

round its glacis, and the covered way of its exterior works. ‘lwo years afterwards: I 

was rather better ferved by circumflances, and under the aufpices of conquelt I exa- 

mined this place at my eafe, of which | had heard the Spaniards vaunt fo much. | 

‘Lhe tortrefs of Figueras was begun in the reign of Ferdinand VI. It was intended 
to be a mafter-piece ia the art of fortification, aud certainly is one of prodigality in that 
line. All military men who have feen it agree that no place in Europe is furnifhed in 
greater profufion with the different means of defence. The befiegers in particular 
were enabled to convince themfelves of this, for on their entrance they were untouched,. 

Notwithitanding their valour would make nothing incredible, they themfelves with dif- 

ficulty conceived how it was poffible in fo fhort a time to reduce a place which had a_ 

parrifon of nine thoufand men, whofe walls external and internal were all of {tone, more 

than a fathom in thicknefs ; whofe principal ditches were all deep, and more than a hun. 
dred feetwide; the approaches to which on the only fide where trenches could be 
opened were mined, whofe. principal * cordon was not difcernible from without ; where 
every part wag cafemated, ramparts, barracks, holpital, {Llables, cellars, and magazines. 
Its means of fubfiitence were proportioned to its means of defence. Water is pre. 
ferved there in four large cilterns, dug in the four corners of the place d’armes, and 
fupplied by an aqueduct ; and there was ftore of provifions of every defcription in the 

greateft abundance, barrels of flour, bifcuit, cheefe, falt cod, oil, wines, brandy, &c. &c. 

Of the quantity of each let one fingle arucle fuffice for a criterion; fuch an abundance 

of bacon covered the immenfe long floors of the corridors of the cafemates of Figueras, 
_ that from a calculation made in my prefence, valuing the pound at no more than four 

franks, the ftock of it muft have been worth 800,000 livres. - 

_ On examining this place as well within as without, the moft ignorant man would afk 
himfelf how it Gould be fo eafily taken. Some attributed its ready furrender to’ tke 
terror with which the garrifon was feized by an imperious fummons, following fo clofely 
at the heels of a decifive battle. Others pretended that this garrifon, fo well provided 
with bacon, chegle, and brandy, were deftitute of flints and matches. While again fome’ 
could no otherways explain this extraordinary {uccels than by imputing it to corruption | 
and affirmed that two large cafks of money were feen to be carried to the commander, 
as the price, of his treafon. Neither is. it furprifing if, through refpect to the glory. of 

«The cor fois toe witch the tranflator, knowing of no Englifh word that correfponds,-h 
adopted che French, means the ‘ummic of the parapet, which is roundcd like a cord. 2 
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their nation, the Spaniards be moft willing to give this interpretation to the matter, the 
moft abfurd of any; as if at the period of our greateft financial diftrefs we had money 
to lavith on Figueras, without poffeffing any for the purpofe of fecuring Luxembourg, 
 Maeftricht, Ehrenbreitftein, Mentz, &c. &c., all of them places of far greater impor- 
tance than this pretended bulwark of Catalonia, the furrender of which did not occafion 
that province to be invaded ; or as if Spanifh commanders-alone were corruptible. The 
moft likely reafon to be attributed for its hafty furrender, nay even the beft authenti- 
cated is, that thofe who were to prefide over the different operations of the defence of 
the place were taken by furprize, were deftitute of forefight and concord, arid that for 
the garrifon under their command, it was not their courageous day. ‘The old bye-word, 
he was once upon a time a brave fellow, comes from Spain. Surely the Spaniards will 
not take amifs that it be for once applied to themfelves ; for what nation is there of whom 
at one period or other the fame may not have been faid? | a | 
The French army, after rendering itfelf mafter of Figueras, was {pread about the 
neighbourhood from Junquiere to the banks of La Fluvia. | | 
But in order to maintain peaceable poffeffion of the Lampourdan, and fecure fubfitt- 
ence by means of the fea, it was requifite it fhould have poffeflion of the port, the for- 
trefs of Rofas, and the little fort de /a Trinité, called by us le Bouton. a 
This conqueft, lefs eafy and lefs fudden than that of Figueras, was ftill recent when I 
paid a vifit to this theatre of one of the brilliant exploits of the army of the Eaftern Py- 
renees. Rofas is four great leagues eaft of Figueras. In order to reach it you pafs by 
Villa Beltran and Peralada, and travel over a very fine country almoft wholly a plain. 
Le Bouton is difcerned at a diftance of almoft three leagues. Situated ona flope of the 
Pyrenees, at the part where they decline in the fea,; it appears at this diftance a caftle in 
ruins. On approaching, you difcover on very even ground the fort of Rofas, whofe 
fortifications confift in a double range of walls, without either a ditch, covered way, or 
glacis. It could have made but a very fhort refiftance, had it not been for the affiftance | 
it received from the Spanifh fquadron at anchor in the vaft bay, on the fhore of which 
the fort, the village, and Bouton are fituated, in a femicircular line along the bay. You 
pafs under the inner battery of the fort to get to the village, which is only a long row 
of houfes whitened over. Beyond the village one has to climb over rocks in order to 
arrive at Bouton. ‘This little fort has a double objeét, that of defending the entrance | 
of the bay, and protecting the little town of Rofas, which is diftant from it fomewhat 
more than a quarter of a league. On its fummit is a light-houfe for directing fhips. 
Notwithftanding its compafs was extremely fmall, it poflefled means of:defence in its 
three platforms, ranged one above the other, again{t which the French had long to con- 
tend. In no part poffibly of all the different fcenes of this war, fo fertile in wondrous 
events, in no part did the valour of our troops fhine with greater luftre than’at this fort 
of Bouton, The artillery defigned to batter it was raifed by the main ftrength of man 
up the declivity to the fummit of the fteep rocks which furround it; a pofition to which 
the moft undaunted fportfman would hefitate to purfue the game’ that fhould take re- 
fuge, hither did they raife, from fuch fituations was heard the thunder of the French 
artillery; and fhould the traces of its paffage- imprinted on the rock be recognized by 
potterity, it will require the teftimony of hiftory to fatisfy it as to its caufe. | 
The fort of Bouton was not taken before a confiderable breach had been effected ; 
nor did it even then capitulate; for the garrifon had time to efcape by rope-ladders to 
the beach, where the boats belonging to the fquadron was waiting for them; fo that 
upon the entry of the befiegers they found nothing but the dead. Our army could not 
take pofleflion of Rofas until after this capture, — : ee oe ae. 
VOL. Ve fs ues a. This 
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This port is lr aed frequented. It is however formed by ah immenfe bay, it 
~vhich even fhips of the line may moor; but his bay is too fpacious, and its entrance 

far too wide, to afford fhelter either againft winds, or attacks from the Tea fide, 
- The country about it on the fide towardg. the Pyrenees is very. picturefque, and-ap- 

peared to me to deferve a fhort excurfion. In the firft place then after leaving the fort, 
I climbed up the enormous mountains which feparate the bay of Rofas from that which 

is oppofite to it on the north, and which yoo arrive at by fea after making a long round, 
and doubling the cape of Creus. After travelling for two leagues over a moft fatiguing 
road, I arrived at La Sc/va alta, a town buried ina bafon in the middle of rocks. Half a 
league béyond you meet with Se/va baxa, a confiderable town, placed in an amphitheatre 
‘on the bay of Selves or Selva. At both thefe places our troops were quartered. The 

fecond has a little port, which has fome trade. It is in this neighbourhood a fweetifh 
-wine is made, of an agreeable flavour and colour, and which may be placed as a defert 
wine on a level with Sherry and Frontignac. There is nothing but “ good luck and bad 
duck” for-the produce of the earth as well as mankind. Before our war with Spain 
this excellent wine of Selva, which has more than once chaced away care from head- 
quarters, was but little known out of the Lampourdan ; but J truft the epicures of our 
army of the Eaftern Pyrenees will make it amends for the oblivion to which it feemed 
to be condemned. ; : : | 

The whole country, although of wild appearance, in fpite of the prefence of our troops, 
bore the traces of as good tillage as the nature of the ioil would allow. , 

In order to return from Selves to Figueras, you keep along the fteep fides of the bay. 
You afterwards defcend into the charming bafon wherein the town of L/an/a is fituated, 
at fome diftance from the little inlet of that name. As you travel through this hollow 
the hills which furround dit, covered with vines, have a charming appearance; and after 
attaining a height on which an old caftle is fituated, you perceive the town of Peraladas, 
and at the extremity of the horizon the road which afcends by windings to the fort of 

‘Figueras. | : | 7 | 
‘The view of the fine country of the Lampourdan, the limits of which I had attained 
-after having travelled over its wildeft but moft picturefque divifion, awakened thofe re- 
grets which the philanthropift ever experiences, on reflection that every where the fineft 
countries are moft liable to the ravages of war, Flanders, the Palatinate, and Lombardy. 
Still, on the other hand, a man mult poffefs a love of glory and dominion equal to that 
of Catherine I]., who fhould carry this fcourge. into deferts and rocks, and amid the 
frozen Inkes of Finland. Let me, however, do the juftice to our army of the Eaftern 
Pyrenees to fay, that the inhabitants of the Lampourdan will not have had much to 
lament from their length of flay there. It did no other-than fuch damage as is infepa- 
rable from military operations. In midft of our cantonments the fields were in full 
_ cultivation. In the neighbourhood of Rofas the vines budded afrefh ‘about the large 

holes which bore witnefs to the recent fall of bombs ;_ and on the hills in the neighbour. 
hood of Figueras, if thofe be excepted which formed its glacis by the fide of the high 
_road, the {pacious olive-grounds were fcarcely any where damaged. Our foldiers en. 
camped ‘beneath the fhade of the trees, made ufe jof none but the barren trunks for 
their neceflities. - Philofophy reconciles itfelf in meafure to this terrible and eflentially 


deftrudtive art, where dilcipline prevents execfs, 


ai 9 


But let me be candid, Jn thofe fits of rage the confequence of refiftance to troops 
accutomed to. conquer, in the intoxication of vitory diforders were committed in Catae 
lonia, as well-as in Bifcay, at which humanity fhudders; and other exceffes were tale- 
rated which policy fhould have prevented. At Luguy, at Orbaiteta, towards French 

| gees | OO ' * Nayarre, 
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Navarre, at St. Laurent de la Muga, fome leagues north-weft of Figueras, Spain pof- 
{effed founderies of great value for their arfenals. Our armies treated them as if they 
were a Portfmouth or a Plymouth, not leaving one {tone upon another. ; 

In no part, however, of the peninfula was the religion of the country or its minifters' 
given up to perfecution. THe paftors indeed, and the greater part of their flock, took: 
‘to fight at our approach. As has been the cafe in all wars where religion has been one 
of its caufes, as well as in all thofe wherein neceffity has no law, the French army 


“¢ Of many a church a ftable made,” 


Yet all the churches were left ftanding after our invafion ; -yet were not the objects 
of the veneration of the faithful either overthrown or mutilated; and during the time 
our head-quarters were at Figueras, I faw croffes remaining ere in fome of the princi- 
pal ftreets, even in the abfence of their adorers. : 

Thefe precautions, however, were not of fufficient weight to bring over the Catalans to 
our caufe. Fanaticifm feemed to havea greater influence on them than the love of liberty. 
We reckoned too. much upon the effect of this fentiment. Among them it is principally 
made up of an averfion to the yoke of the Caftilians, and a vague tendency towards an — 
independent government. But for the extreme vigilance of the court, we certainly could 
have maintained a good underftanding at Barcelona. It isin great cities that difcontent 
is ever moft readily excited, and the difcontented moft eafily brought to the fame mode 
of thinking. In thefe, greater bodics of people colle€ted together, and with more in- 
flammable minds, materially favour the propagation of extraordinary ideas. In thele, 
the fame as with a combutftible matter, a {park is fufficient to occafion a conflagration. 
But the court perceived the danger at a diftance ; and the priefts, much more faithful 
to their own intereft than that of the court, eafily contrived to .countera& the plots of 
our miffionaries. ‘Thhefe, at this epoch, difcovered fufficient caufes of coniplaint again{t’ 
the government, and found at fecret meetings 4 number of perfons ready to give ear to 
their revolutionary infinuations. Had our fucceffes carried us to the gates of Barcelona, 
they might have been attended with vexatidus, confequences to the King of Spain. Pof- 
fibly it might have been eafy to effect the independence of the Catalan republic, and 
realize a fine dream of former years; in attempting which we fhould have found a num- 
ber of well-wifhers. ; 

At the fame time, a fucceffion of victories had brought us in the weft to the gates of 
Bilboa, and in the fouth'to the banks of the Ebro. After pafling this river, the rocks 
of Pancorvo were the only obftacles which nature, affifted by a little art, had to oppofe 
to the march of our triumphant armies acrofs the two Caftiles. Already the inhabitants 
of that of thefe two provinces which was the neareft to us, were infected with panic, 
and emigrating in the utmoft hafte and confufion. But our generals at thefe two op- - 
pofite points were not only brave, they poffeffed prudence as well-as courage. They 
were fenfible, and our government was of the fame opinion, that we fhould have gained 
nothing by devaftating thefe Spanifh provinces in one quarter ; or by eerie: and 
fubjeCting a power to the horrors of a civil war, with whom, after a year of hoitility, 
we felt the neceffity of a reconciliation in another. However, even more {plendid vic- 
tories would-not have accelerated this re-union in a fuller ‘degree than the arrogance of © 
the Englifh. ~Thus did our real enemies advance our interefts ftill more than our fuc- 
cefsful arms; neither is this one of the fmalleft favours of fortune during the infancy of 


* t 


the French republic, | 
| | ee The 


* 
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The Catalans and Cattilians united in their affeCtion for a religion which was repre- 
{ented to them as interefted.in the French revelution, againit which Europe had com- 
bined, united as well in their attachment to.a monarch known to them only by his titles 
to their efteem, and to whom individually they never imputed the diforders of which they 
conceived they had.a right to complain: the Catalans and Catftilians, I fay, fufpended 
their animofities to make a common caufe againit the common enemy. But thortly | 
afterwards, being fatisfied of their inability to cope with us, as they joined their efforts in 
war, fo did they unite in their withes for peace,,as well as in their refentment againft 
the real enemy which had caufed them. to efpoufe his hatred to us; and we had the 
pleafure of reflecting that we had not made them expiate the tranfitory error of their 

‘government by. any deep or lafting wounds on their profperity. What would have been 
our regret if, on reconciliation taking place, we had left Spain a prey to the horrors of 
civil war, in dread of infurrection, and under neceflity of ufing vengeance; if we had 
thus rendered impoffible any fincere alliance ; or at leaft if this power, obliged to divide 
its attention and its means between fubjects it might have to reftrain, and allies it might 
have to affift, fhould for a long time have been able to {pare us nothing but barren wifhes 
and reproaches. | | a 

But it is time to leave Catalonia, and put an end to my long career. - 


Ttaliam! Ttaliam! 


From Figueras you perceive the Pyrenees very diftingtly. But what dol fay? You 
are at their feet, furrounded by a prolongation of their immenfe chain, for thefe hills 
are a ramification of the Pyrenees; fome of them, although diftantly, towering above 
the eminence on which Figueras is fituated, and making a long circuit round this for- 
trefs, fink into the fea at Cape Palamos,. __ 

The Lampourdan, thus enclofed, is watered particularly on the north weft to fouth 
eat by a great number of {mall rivers and rivulets. Such are the Lobregat which 
flows from the Pyrenees, and pafles very nigh La Junquiere; La Muga, on the banks 
of which was the foundry which we deftroyed; E/ Manol, along which were our prin- 
cipal cantonments, that is to fay Sifella2, where was the extremity of our principal line. 
Avinonet, Villafan, and Ca/ftillon.; L’ Alga on the fides of which were fome others; La 
Fluvia, the boundary of our conquefts, a river which is croffed over the bridges Be/alu, 
and Bafcara, notwithitanding it be moftly fordable, and which after running very nearly 
to the fea at the village of San Pere Pefcador, afterwards winds about to empty itlelf 
two fhort leagues farther towards the fouth, at the exremity of the bay of Rofas; 
and laftly the Ter, which falls into the fea, eight or ten leagues below Girone oppofite — 
to the {mall iflands des Medes. , 3 

Thefe rivers and rivulets, which for almoft the whole ‘year are fordable, are {wollen 
in the fpring by the thawing of the fnows, and the rains which accompany the thaw. 
Jn April 1795 | was witnefs to one of thefe periodical floods. After three days of hard 
rain, all the {mall rivers between the Fluvia and Figueras, and even the Fluvia itfelf, be- 
came impaflable, and the communication of the infantry between head-quarters and 
fome of qur.cantonments was nearly interrupted. Such events are common in a’great 
part of Spain, and efpecially in Catalonia; and during the famous campaign which we 
have previoufly poticed, one of thefe fudden inundations of the Seru, the Cenna, and 
other confiderable rivers, oppofed obftacles to the operations of Cafar, which it required 
all his.genius to furmount. i, : Pe a ae 

The road from Figueras to Junquierejwas pleafant to travel over, even before it had 
been ftrewed with monuments of French bravery. You at firft follow the courfe of the 

| . chain 
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' chain of hills (for the moft part productive) which lie in the neighbourhood of Figueras. 

As foon as the little village of Pont des Molinos is paffed, you begin to fee the continued: 
file of eminences on which the Spaniards conftruéted thofe redoubts, which would for 
a long time have ftopped an army of lefs intrepidity than ours. Some of them are-on 
the banks, but on the oppofite-fide, of the Lobregat, which flows from the foot of the 
mountains ‘of Bellegarde, and which is twice crofled-over handfome bridges, Shortly 
after leaving all thefe redoubts behind, and clearing a hill, the mountains appear before 
“you, on one of which is Bellegarde ; and at the foot of them the modeft town of Jun. 
quiere, which looks as if liable to be annihilated in an inftant, by the fire from that 

threatening fortrefs, : 2 | 

La Junquiere, fituated at the entrance of a valley, which enlarges by degrees towards 

Catalonia, poffeffes no other refources than tillage and the cork-trees which cover the 
adjoining mountains. This town is perfectly open on that part which leads from Spain 
to France. In 1793 I found here “no more than a detachment of two hundred men. 
In confequence, its inhabitants, notwithftanding they profefled the moft lively attach- 
ment to the government of their King, bitterly complained of their {tate of deftitution, 
in fuch a formidable neighbourhood as that of Bellegarde. | 

This fortrefs, however, has not near fo impofing an appearance from this fpot as from 
different others upon the road, which, by many windings through the rocks, comes | 
from the other fide of the Pyrenees. This lofty ruler of the neighbouring vales is be- . 
held with pleafure mixed with awe, and loft fight of again at leaft ten times as you trace 
the fatiguing maze. | 

It is full half a league from La Junquiere to the {pot on which one is direétly below 

-Bellegarde; and along the whole diftance the afcent is fcarcely perceptible. The firft 
object you mret with upon the road is a fmall lonely houfe, near which in 1793 two 
{mall columns yet remained, which marked the limits of France and Spain. ‘The one 
bore the arms of His Cathylic Majefty, the other that of the French republic and its 
emblems, frefh engraved. In 1795 I found thefe limits deftroyed by victory. The co- 
Jumns were broken, and the road {trewed with the pieces. One would have imagined 
‘Catalonia irrevocably joined to the French republic. | . 

A little beyond there is a {mall village called Perthus, whereat one of the roads begins 
which leads to Bellegarde. Here during peace is the office for examining the paffports 
of travellers. Here in 1793, in the moath of March, did I meet with groups of our 
brave volunteers, who frequently came down from the.fortrefs. to learn the news of the 
day, and efpecially to enquire if the fignal for war with Spain would fhortly be given ; 
my return to France appeared to calm their impatience. It is from this town that the 
Col de Perthus takes its name, which leads from the Junquiere to Boulou, by windings 

_which one is led to think are endlefs.. a 

_ As far as Perthus the road is excellent, but from the fpot where our terntory begins 
the road in 1793 was exceedingly neglected. In 1795 it wasin tolerable repair. From 

Junquiere to Bouloy it winds among the gloom of the lofty Pyrenees, and occafionally 
prefents views which are highly picturefque. In this country, which one cannot travel 
through without pleafure mixed with apprehenfion, nature is alternately cheerful, ma- 
joftic, and terrible. As is the cafe in moft mountainous countries, fhe has difplayed a 
great variety of pofitions, ahd appears to delight in uniting oppofite climates, At times 

you leave th plains of Catalonia or Rouffillon with nothing but ferenity throughout the 
whole horizon ; and fhortly after you penetrate the varied abode of tempetts. I myfelf | 

‘experienced this'during the-month of March 1795, in one of my excurfions from Pere. 
pignan to Figuerss; On. leaving the Rouffillon, the weather was perfectly mild ; ge 
ae 8 a ee eee oe | when 
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trembled for fome time by the light of contintal eleCtric fathes; and upon my arrival 
in the Lampourdan T found the earth covered with | fnow, which had ‘fallen while I was 
paffing the mountains. How trifling does man appear with all his {chemes by the fide 
of thefe grand accidents of nature! How paltry the moft formidable armies compared 
with thefe ribs'of the world! How fmall do they appear amid deep and extenfive vale! 
What is the noife of terreftrial artillery to that of thunder a hundred times reverberated 
from their different finuofities ! Generations’of heroes pafs along and are no more; but 
the enormous mafs of the Canigou, perpetually clothed with froft, remains ftill the fame, 
as durable as the world. a | | | | | 
_ From Perthus it is fomething more than a great league to Boulou? which is feen in 
the middle of a hollow furrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, fome of which 
are covered with fnow even in the {pting. Among them Canigou rifes on the leftand 
pierces above the clouds. This is one of the moft diftin guifhable points of the Pyrences, 
fi vain do you leave it behind, diftance fcarcely feems to diminifh its mafs; and on 
- reaching Perpignan you might ftill think yourfelf at its foot. | _ 
Before you afcend towards the village of Boulou, which is the firtt poft town in 

France, you arrive at the banks of the Tech, a fmall river which has its fource in the 
Pyrenees, wafhes Pratz de Mollo, and the Fort des Bains, runs clofe to the little town of 
Ceret, and empties itfelf into the fea above Collioure. So late as 1793 you were obliged 
to ford it with much inconvenience. It was a difgufting fight to behold men with no 
other clothing than a fhirt plunge into the water up to the waift, and pufh the carriages 
of travellers by main ftrength before them to the oppofite fide. War which laid waite 
its borders, has however caufed a'little wooden bridge to be built, which after facilitating 
for two years the paflage of the armies and their train, ferves now for communication of 
a more peaceable defcription: 7 
__ I finith with Boulou, which is only the diftance of a mufquct fhot from the Tech. I 
fhall now take a farewell profpe& of the fine country which I have endeavoured to de- 
{cribe, in order to prefent my reader with a recapitulation of my obfervations, my cone 
jeCtures, and withes. — . - = 


when I'attained the fummit of the Pyrenees, I was overtaken by a violént florm. I 





aa 


RECAPITULATION. . 


I think I-have proved that neither Spain nor Spaniards are deferving of the difdain 
with which they are treated by ignorance. On the contrary, what are they in want of 
that is defirable? Does not Spain poffefs all the elements of profperity? What a de- 
_dightful climate! What numerous produ@tions, which induftry more enlightened and 
better directed might eafily bring to perfection ; wines, fruit, wool, filk, oil, horfes, &c. 
‘What riches of every defcription contained in the bowels of its foil! Of what would 
, wot its inhabitants be capable if the government did but fecond’ the exuberance of 
But a fate , , benehice 
meet with,wrang meafures perpetuated by cuftom and. obftinacy ; or.where new ones 
are propofed by genius, when refolution begins them, envy and prejudice are ever on 
the watch to flay them in their career. - In no country poffibly have calumny and ia. 
trigue exerted themfelyes with greater fuccefs to the injury of merit and talent, Let 
us sndeavour to.enumefate thé diftinguifhed characters which in our time have been 


condemned, fome to Hagrant difgrace, and others to a ftate of nullity, 


it a fatal inftin& feems to incline it to oppofe its beneficence. . Continually do we 
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Shall we mention Maritz aid Gautier*, employed one in re-eftablifhing the artil, 
lery, the other in fhip-building, efcaping from their-perfecutors only bya miracle. 

Olavidis + fnatched from his flourishing colony, to be immured in the dungeons of 
the inquifition., . ‘ rn 

A Marguis d’Iranda}, whofe vat knowledge in affairs relative to adminiftration, and 
efpecially in what regards finance, have heen conftantly dreaded thefe thirty years back, 
yet are fcarcely ever confulted. r 

A Count de Campomanes, who at the end of his long career as a learned man and 
a magilirate, is left to the enjoyment of that, of which he could not be deprived, a 
well earned reputation. 

A Count @’ Aranda §, paying for the energy of his character, and the wifdom of his 
councils, by being twice in difgrace. 

A Cabarrus ||, whofe talents and fervices are remunerated by four years impri~ 


fonnent. , 

A Thomas Munoz, whofe fuccefs in the immortal undertaking at Cadiz, rather 
excited envy than applaufe. 

A Mazareddo, lels known, lefs efteemed in his own country than by two neighbour. 
ing nations who do juftice to his eminent characters. ‘ 

An Auguftin Betancourt §, one of the moft tkilfull machinifls in Europe, according 
to the learned in England, and France, who indeed is neither negh Cted nor forgotten 5 
but for whom no employment could be found in Spain, where notwithftanding all ma- 
chinery employed in arts and trades is very imperfe&t, and who is therefore fent to con- 
ftru& roads and canals in Cuba. 

A Malafpina, and a father Gil, imprifoned at the inftant they are about to publith a 
new voyage round the world. : 

A Francifco Saavedra, who, after evidencing in the Spanifh colonies an unufual ap- 
titude for government languifhes almoft,unknown in one of thofe honourable places 
referved as a rewafd for the long fervices of mediocrity, or as a quietus for talent, the 
exercife of which is not defired **. , 


* Both of them are dead; the one twenty years ago, the other in 1800: but the firlt left children in 
the Spanifh fervice who were to maintain their father’s name. 
+ He is returned to his country, and lives peaceably in a {mall town of Andalufia, with a penfion of 
g thoufand vials His return to Spain was preceded by a religious work entitled ¢/ evangelio in triumfo, 
compofed during the latter part of his retirement in France, which has met fo great a demand both in 
’ Spain and to the Indies that it has run through four editions. 
t He died in 1801 at a very advancedage, He obtained. towards the end of his ufeful life the vain 
honour of councillor of flate. 
§ He died exiled at his eftate in Arragon, 
| After regaining fome degree of credit, as we before noticed, he retired to private life four years ago. 
At fir he took up his refidence near Torrclaguna, fourteen leagues from Madrid, where he amufed him- 
felf with agriculture. Latcly he has been travelling about anew ; and not Jong ago was at Paris, i 
His expedition to Cuba was prevented by various circumftances. On his return to Madrid, he fixed 
the attention of government by his calculations. He waa employed in eftablifhing telegraphs, an object 
in which he was inftruéted by Mr, Erequet during his laft flay at Paris, He has begun one which com- 
municates between Buen Retiro and Aranjuez, and is ta be continued to Cadia. -At prefent he ts one of 
the direGiars general of the polt office, and entrufted particularly with the department of highways and 
bridges. In this ¢apacity, he has caufed owe hundred and forty-one bridges to be conftructed or repaired 
recently of the two roads from Madrid to Barcelona, the ofe by Valencia, the other by Sarragofla to 
aoe aoe dition, which the King and Queen are about to make to Barcelona in the month of 
September 1803/0, | | | — 
ie he He. wae 3 1598 ‘at the head of foreign affairs: but fhortly-after provilionally fireceeded by Mr. 
AUrquijs, and definitively by the prefent minifter Cevallos. From the illnefs which was the ‘caufe of his 
being difplaced, Ke was obliged to remain @ year at the Efourial: he was afterwards permitted to retire to 


ce A Ramen 





Puerto Real near Cadiz, whereshe at prefent refides 
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A Ramon Pienatelli*, a Gafpard Iovellanos ¢, citizens full of learning and patrioti{m, 


confined to ob{curity, the one in Arragon, the other in the Afturias, and who on the 
narrow theatre where they are placed by circumftances, render feryice to their qountry, 
and meet their only reward in the efteem of their fellow citizens. 

_ And fo many other learned men, artifts, men of talents in every known department, 
who are appreciated, yet fuffered to languifh inaGtive, and almoit in want{; while at 
the fame time penfions and placés are found for loobies and intriguing charaCers. 
Funds are wanting for ufeful undertakings, . while fufficient yet are found to fupply out 
a ponip which adds no real fplendor to the throne, but which is capable of furnifhing 
dangerous matter for difcontent to work upon. 

- And yet, fpite of the incumbrances which clog this nation, {pite of that injuftice 
which is fo difcouraging, though prejudice calummniate it ftill, how much has it not 
already effected towards withdrawing itfelf from the debafing imertnefs to which it was 
condemned at the clofe of the Jaft century? 

If inclined to judge of Spaniards with lefs feverity, compare the reign of Charles II. 
with that of Charles IV; fee what in the one period was the {tate of manufactures, 
commerce, the navy, and learning of every defcription, and what in the other. 

And how much more ftriking would this difference have been, but for her frequent 
and ufelefs wars, which have accumulated hindrances to that courle of profperity which 
it has been tracing for almoft:a century paft; and but for the oppofition arifing out of 
momentary circumitances to plans, which, in order to infure fuccefs, fhould be perma- 
nent. : a 

How lamentable to behold a nation, apparently grave and reafonable, the flave of 
the paltry paflions of thofe around the throne, and that too in a greater degree than 
any other, than even ourown nation. Did the Chancellor Bacon calumniate the one, 
and flatter the other, where three centuries ago, he faid; ‘‘ The Spaniards appear to 
be wifer than they are. The French are more fo than they feem.” 

In faé&t, how much have the firft been the victim of caprice. If we look to the 
period alone which has fucceeded the extinéion of the Aultrian dynafty; what was 
gained by the two wars of Phlip V., unlefs the barren honour of feeing his pofterity 
occupy two little fovereignties in Italy? Ferdinand VI., of more pacific difpofition, 
fanctioned with his name fome brilliant attempts, but more fond of money than glory, 
he accumulates wealth, and allows feveral branches of adminiftration to fall to deeay. 
As Frenchmen we may reprote his partiality towards the Court of London. He de- 
ferves rather more than pardon judged by a Spaniard, fince it retarded the period of 
Spain taking part in the difafters of the war of 1756. Charles Il. fhews himfelf more 
generous in appearance; but it is on account of his being a Bourbon, and perfonally 
an enemy to England, that he joins our quarrel. This devotion to our caule colts 
Spain a part of her navy and Florida. Spain is indemnified for the lofs of this by the 
ceffion on our part of Louifiana, But what did the Spanifh nation gain by this? What 


© He died at Sarragoffa, to the laft intent on the works of the canal of Arragon, without ever obtaining 
any other recompence than a cool teftimonial of efleem. This however was fufficient for one of his bold 
and independent {pirit. . 

“+ Enough has been faid of bim in courfe of the work. Turned out of adminiftration fhorily after his 
yal he was at firft banifhed to the Aflurias. At prefent he is confined in a convent of Carmelites 
at Majorca. ; . ‘ 

t In this inftance, however, we muft do juftice to thé Spanifh government, and allow that latterly, in 
many examples it has done juftice to merit, even where diftinguifhed by public opinion alone: that it has 
brought into aGtion, feveral eftimable fubjects who deferve and have juttificd the confidence with which they 
have been entrufted; and if fome faults, perhaps frivolous in themfelves, or but badly proved, have at 
iutervale been punifhed with fignal difgrace, yet have no fervices been left without reward. 


5 but 
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but colonifts which its government eftranges by the exercife of a horrid tyranny, and 
afterwards feeks to endear by facrifices? Seven years afterwards a quarrel on a point 
of honor threatens a rupture with England*. Frefh ruinous efforts to obtain fatis- 
faction ; frefh diftraction of funds deltined for ufeful undertakings. Our intervention dif- 
perfes this ftorm ; but eight years fcarcely elapfe, before Spain fuffers herfelf in oppofition 
to her intereft to be dragged into the American war. Minorca and Florida recovered were 
the fruits of this war, impolitic at any rate, if not unjult; but the completion of the 
unfinifhed canals of Caftile and Arragon, fo long in hand, would have been of much 
greater benefit to the nation, and would have been more cheaply purchafed. Scarcely 
had fhe enjoyed the bleffings of peace for feven years entire, before fhe was difpofed on 
account of fome difpute refpecting furs from the extremity of America, to refume anew 
the cruel diverfion of war, and put a ftop to the moft beneficial plans. But projetts 
ftill more infenfate, folicit and obtain a preference. A vertigo which feized upon all 
the cabinets of Europe fixed its attention upon the French revolution. The court of 
Madrid placed itfelf at the head of thofe powers who confpired its overthrow. Of a 
fudden, it changes both its miniftry and its plan. It feems difpofed to remain a paflive 
fpectator of our hurricanes, and to keep in a defenfive attitude alone, when an event, 
more affecting to Spain than any other monarchy, caufes her to join, although contrary 
to her intereft, in the general refentment. ‘This error, which would ftand acquitted 
before a tribunal of fovereigns, is however but of momentary duration. ‘The experience 
of eight-and-twenty months, is found fufficient. It fees the return of peace after making 
efforts, and meeting with difafters which render alike neceflary repofe and economy. 
You conceive it about to become wholly occupied with the payment of its debts, the 
amelioration of its finances, the conftruction of roads, canals, &c. But no, it is more 
gratifying to her pride, to attempt to chaftife the arrogance of her late momentary 
allies. Granted that its refentment were jult. Asa Frenchman, I can but applaud 
the part it took, and with it be juftified by fuccefs+. But this war, whatever may be its 
fuccefs, will retard its advances to profperity; but if it fhould turn out unfortunate, 
Spain has fo many pofleffions to lofe, fo much Joft ground to regain! Peace is to her 
above all others a paramount duty, if it can be preferved with fafety, and without dil- 
honour; notwithftanding which, it has in lefs than a century been expofed eight times 
to the hazard of war, and for what, unlefs to gratify the quarrelfome difpofition of its 
cabinet, and the paltry pafhons of thofe by whom it is governed. 
It is not by fuch conduct that a power, formerly of the firlt rank, can hope to beconie 
regenerate or refume its ancient {tate. Every century in a monarchical {tate will pro- 
duce at leaft two weak fovereigns, fome ambitious queens, fuch as Ifabella Farnefe, 
and fome reftlefs minifters, fuch as Alberoni, and Florida Blanca. In every century 
more than one occurrence will take place of equal importance with the affairs of the 
Falkland Iflands, and Nootka Sound. Anempire, the fate of which depends on 
fimilar rulers, may make a notfe in the gazettes of the day, it can but excite the regret 
of pofterity. An infant {tate may gain {trength from being expofed to {torms; arrived 


* The queftion refpeéting which this quarrel originated was, whether or not Spain had fair pretenfions 
to dominion over the whole of the North Weil coaft of America. It dilputed a claim on the part of Eng- 
land to form eftablithments at Nootka Sound, between the 4¢° and 50° of Northern latitude. It was de- 
cided by a compofition, by which the Englith were allowed to eftablith themfelves between Cape Mendactna 
in the 40° of latitude and Nootka Sound. | 
_ t+ This with hasmot been attended with the defired completion. In the war now terminated, the Spa. 
niards have certainly difplayed much bravery and talent. It has given them new claims to our efleem and 
gratitude, but has been of no advantage. , aes > § 
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at maturity, and in a healthy condition, it may be able to withftand them ; they are in- 
clemencies dangerous to the convalefcent. ee es | Oe 

’ OF this Spain exhibits a proof. Its inhabitants are endowed with a happy and fruit- 
ful imagination, and poffefs great aptitude for the arts; they have founded eftablith- 
ments of almoft every defcription; ftreams of wealth run at their feet beneath a tranf- 
parent furface. Good fenfe is met with among them, even in the moft obfcure claffes ; 
and of late years intelligence, even in the higheft ranks; but with fo much verfatility, 
fo many plans conceived by one paflion, and fruftrated by another; can we wonder at 
its ftationary pofition? Thefe, much toof requent, repetitions of ufelefs war, and peace 
rather of a fhewy than permanent nature, thefe fhort intervals of wifdom fucceeded 
by long fits of extravagance, thefe render the work of her regeneration as arduous as 
Penelope’s web. — . 

In order to confummate the plans for her pofterity already begun, more fteadinefs 
is requifite, a firmer. refolution, fupported by greater activity, with lefs attachment to 
diftant enterprizes. It is fit that the minftry fhould direct its attention rather to the 
foundation of fchools at home, than to the Philippine company ; rather to the vivifica- 
tion of Caftile, than the ifland of Trinidad *. 7 
_ The prefent appears to be the moft favourable epoch Spain has experienced for 2 
long time. With a minifter of unrefifted fway, in the flower of hisage, who feemsto 
be ferioufly intent on the public weal; a monarch whofe purity of life and robuft con- 
ftitution forebode a long reign; fine plans fketched out, and genius for the concep- 
tion of others; hands which require nothing but practice and encouragement to render 
them expert; a people haughty it is true, but unlefs infulted, tractable and affec- 
tionate; a people the government of which is organized in fuch manner, its temporal 
and fpiritual agents fo diftributed, and its population fo much difperfed, that twenty 
methods exift of watching over and reftraining the difaffected, while they poflefs not a 
fingle rallying point to make them formidable, and are themfelves of a temper to be 
eaitly appeafed by a fhew of kindnefs, the moft certain of all means of banithing dif- 
content. With thefe, what a fund of means for doing good, with all the confidence 
infpired by undifputed authority, with all the deliberation of wifdom ! 


As owners, ruling every thing with thought, 
Fearlefe of being difplaced, and hurrying nought. 


And for triumphing over obftacles, which men and circumftances occafionally oppofe 
to the moft ufeful undertakings ! | | 

To avail itfelf of thefe favorable circumftances, let Spain difmifs that covetous am- 
bition which miftakes glory for profperity ; and which, if [ may adopt an adage in the 
modern law of nations, fancies limits fixed to ftates by nature; as if any ufurpation 
by fuch a grant might not be made legitimate. 
~~ Let it learn from its own experience, that power is not the confequence of large pof- 
feffions, when, as is its cafe, a vaft territory at home, fufficiently capable of every {pecies 
of improvement and profperity, is continually invoking additional culture, induftry 
and population. 
_ To give an example, what might be expeGted to be the refult of the conquefts of 
Portugal.to Spain, a project to which the prefent government is fuppofed furely without 
any reafon, to be ftrongly attached? Can it be blind to the exiftence of thofe prejudices in 
the two nations, which an union muff tend to encreafe? Hopelefs of ever endearing 


| © Ceded to the Englith by the peace of Amiens. 


to 
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toitfelf the conquered country, it would be obliged t6 watch over and reftrain its emo+ 
tions by extraordinary meafures ;. which would divide the attention of its government, 
encreafe its expences, and expofe it continually to ftorms. An invafion of this defcrip- 
tion, which no {purious pretext can juftify, which would be a fource of and plea for 
infurrection, would render Spain obnoxious in the eyes of all impartial Europe: it would 
ferve as a warning to a great part of it, to combine againit two powers, the renewal 
of whofe alliance fhould be the fignal for the moft ambitious undertakings; it would 
awaken in all its force, the {worn hatred againft the two principal branches of the 
houfe of Bourbon would fhortly create them new enemies, and difturb the repofe of 
years, of which both countries have need for their mutual regeneration. 

Yet granted the incorportation fhould be peaceably effected, confolidated without in. 
ternal tumult or external wars, in fuch cafe the danger would certainly be lefs immi- 
nent to Spain, but not lefs formidable. Her European {tates remain thus limited by 
pretended natural boundaries by the Pyrenees, the ocean and the Mediterranean. 
Irrevocably the ally of France, which fhe appears to view as her permanent intereft, fhe 
has no invafion by land to apprehend, and is fecure in her diftance from the maritime 
ftates, from any difembarkation on her fhores. In this pofition fhe may give herfelf 
up to the arts of peace. Thefe are indifputably all that are requifite for the happinefs 
of individuals, and profperity of empires, but this art of war, however fatal, is like. 
wife neceflary. It confolidates power, without which profperity becomes precarious, 
and is loft in the quiet of a peace of long duration. When furrounded by allies alone, 
when exempt for a long time from all alarm of war, a ftate becomes effeminate, and 
an eafy prey to an ufurper, or a conqueror; or fhould it efcape thefe dangers, it finks 
beneath the burthen even of its own profperity. 

Let not thofe, therefore, who wihh to affure a durable profperity to Spain, feek it in this 
rounding of territory, which is gratifying to women and children alone. It is undoubtedly 
in want of allies ; but it requires alfo jealous and rival neighbours to keep its activit 
on thealert, not to fuffer it to neglect its means of defence, or even of attack, whic 
the paflions of men will conftantly render neceflary. It requires long intervals of peace 
but until the fine dream of the Abbé de St. Pierre be realized, it is alfo requifite that 
its vigilance fhould never fleep, and that its courage, one of the diftin@tive characteriltics 
of a Spaniard, fhould not become paralyzed by the abfence of danger. 

Perhaps one ought further to wifh that their government, renouncing old prejudices 
and falfe ideas of grandeur, fhould fearlefsly contemplate the profpect of the inevita- 
ble future independence of the greater part of its colonies; that preparing itfelf before- 
hand for this feparation, it might prevent its being attended with bloodfhed ; that in- 
ftead of treating her colonifts as grown-up children, under the yer of a ftep mother, 
fhe fhould freely emancipate her children, who thus might preferve a lafting affection 
for their mother, and become her moft intimate allies; that fhe fhould become con- 
vinced that this pacific revolution, gently brought about by wifdom, would be facilitated - 
by the conformity of manners, language and religion; that fhe might profit by the 
example of England, whofe tyranny towards its old colonifts retarded this approxima- 
tion, but which for years back has witnefled, as a confequence of the nature of things, 
the natural predilection of one nation in favour of another, with which it had been 
long cohnetted, and with which it preferves fo many correfpondent ufages; that this 
government might learn alfo from the example of the fame Englifh, of the Dutch, 
and of the French that it is neither the number nor the extent of colonies, but their 
mode of organization and the excellence of their laws which tend to enrich the metro- 
polis} for the French part of St. Domingo alone, in 1788, was more productive to 
: «4M 2 France | 
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France than the ifland of Cuba, Mexico, and Peru together were to the Spaniards. 
T paufe. Tcallto mind the antiquated prejudices retained in the archives 
of the council of the Indies, heir looms devolving to each minifter of the day, from 
the period of the conqueft of America. 1 feel how abortive all fuch hopes muft be ; 
but woe to Spain if they be long deferred. 

At leaft 1 conjure you, Spaniards of the prefent day, renounce thefe fchemes of 
aggrandizement with which you are charged. Has not your government, have ye not 
yourfelves a thoufand other modes of encreafing your profperity, employing your zeal, 
your riches, your talents, and your courage? | 

Your zeal, which efpecially within thele twenty years is directed to objects worthy of 
you. It was the parent of thofe patriotic focieties, the opening of which was of fuch 
aufpicious promife, but which, with fome few exccptions, have brought forth nothing 
but plans and good wifhes; but which at the fame ume afk for encouragement alone to 
become far more produétive. For notwith{tanding your government be defpotic, you 
truly poflefs the amor patrig ; and notwithfianding the efforts that are ufed to keep you 
in the dark, this attachment to your country has promoted intelligence. 

Tour riches, which lay idle in your money chefts, or are placed in banks which reccive 
it at a moderate intereft, and employ it for their individual advantage; why do you 
not dedicate them, not to pious foundations already fo numerous, and which feem 
rather intended to encourage indolence than folace diftrefs, but rather to eflablifhments 
which might be ferviceable to your country, beneficial to yourfelves, and {pread life 
and plenty from one boundary of the empire to the other? Imitate in this inftance et 
leaft thofe haughty rivals, who never ought to have been your allies. Contemplate the 
amazing works of this defcription which public fpirit has generated in England, its 
numerous canals projeGted and begun, not at immenfe expence by kings, miniters, or 
intendants, but by individuals who enliven whole diltriéts for their own particular pro- 
fit. In fome of your provinces, you already have canals of irrigation which might 
ferve for models. Encreafe the number of them. Your country, however parched 
it appear, pofleffes more refources of this kind than meet the eye of the rapid traveller 
It is deftitute of fhade; fecond the views of government by a multiplication of plan- 
tations, Thus will ye fhelter your cattle, your meadows, and yourfelf trom the fury 
of a burning fun. Invite and penfion artifts who may furnifh you with machinery to 
leflen Jabour and fave ume. Without waiting for the interpofition of government, 
repair the roads of your different neighbourhoods, cultivate breeds of horfes, and arti- 
ficial meads. This luxury will ye find more gratifying far than your rich gala drefics, 
your numerous penfioned fatellites, and your various trains of carriages. 

Your talents are evidenced in every department. In printing you excel. Your 
manufactories cf cloth, particularly thofe of Guadalaxara, and Segovia, come nigh to 
perfection. For twenty years back have your filk works made fuch progrefs as to ex- 
cite alarm among your rivals. In-your roads, in Bifcay, Navarre, that of La Sierra 
Morena, and thofe of the neighbourhood of your capital, in your bafon at Carthagena, in 
the dam oppofed to the waves before Cadiz, in many of your modern bridges, in feveral 
of your veflels of war, you have exhibited mafter-pieces of induftry. Civil archite&ture 
has produced buildings in the capital, at the different royal refidences, and in feveral 
great towns, remarkable for the excellence of their plans, and for the fymmetry of 
their proportions. Yow have feveral engravers who deferve to be noticed, and who 
only want to be better known, and more encouraged. Some of your painters revive 
the glory of your fchool, too little known among foreigners, and which, though Jate, 
your government at length means to hold out to the admiration of Europe with the 

8 afliftance 
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affitance of the engraver*. Other arts lefs brilliant but more ufeful are cultivated 
among you with fuccefs. You have brought to perfection the manufacture of iron, 
You make advances in refining copper. Your works in gold and filver begin to aflume 
fonewhat of elegance. Jew coins are better ftruck than yours in Europe. Shortly 
your government will no longer be under the neceflity of leaving to foreigners of genius, 
and foreign mechanics, the care of conceiving and executing {chemes for your own 
advantage. Too long has genius been with you an article of importation, it has at 
length become an indigenous production. It is now the duty of your government to 
feek it out, and rurn it to profit. . 

And laftly, your courage has indifputably fufficient means of exercife in time of 
peace; for much of it is wanting to attack thofe abufes which account for and procraf- 
tinate your ftate of langour. It is wanting to diminifh the multitude of priefts and 
monks who are a fcandal to, and devour you, doing no lefs an injury to religion than 
to agriculture. It is wanting to effect the partitioning of thofe properties, the vaftneds 
of which explains the imperfect cultivation and unpeopled condition of the two Caf- 
tiles and Andalufia. It is wanting to flop in their deltrutive career thole Mayorats, 
an inititution of pride, {o oppolite to the feclings of nature, which unites in a firft born 
male and his race every advantage of fortune, and thus paralyzes a multitude of 
eftates. It is wanting to divelt the Mefa of its ruinous privileges, and to reftore to 
proprietors the exclufive enjoyment of their fields and paftures. And efpecially is it 
wanted to cure the people of tts fuperftitious practices, and overturn thofe altars on 
which they facrifice with trembling ; to deliver it from the tribunal which it dreads as 
much as it reveres, and which is ulelefs even to defpotifm, when it combined wifdom 
with energy. 

And as to thefe different kinds of courage, in poffeflion of which Spain would fhortly 
become regenerate, it is among the governors alone that they have been wanting 
hitherto; many among the governed poffefs them fully. How many minifters have 
there not been in the laft century, animated with that daring fpirit which actuates man 
to great actions. 3 

Here an Alberoni giving a fhock to the Spanifh nation, violent it is true, and ill 
timed, which however tends to awaken her tor fome years from her lethargy. 

‘Chere a Macanas, who dared to oppofe the abufes of the Inquifition, and who after- 
wards became its apologilt. 

A Campillo, facing the clamours of the farmers general, thofe cormorants of the 
revenue, and putting the collection of the revenucs of the crown into commiffion, 

An Enfenada, conceiving many bold and uleful plans, feeking and finding able 
coadjutors. 

A Galvez, trampling on antiquated prejudices which reftricted the commerce of 
Spanifh America to a fingle port. 

An Olavidé, attacking vigoroufly the moft facred abufes; creating, organizing, and 
{preading life through a va{t colony, and metamorphofing foreits and deferts into a 
chearful neighbourhood. 

A Carrafeo, braving the hatred of great proprietors for the purpofe of defpoiling 
them of their ufurpations. 


~ 


* For fome years back, the court of Madrid has projefted, however tardily, the produdtion to the 
world of the celebrated works of which it is miftrefs by the means of the engraver, and notwithftinding 
the war, it appears that the plan is continued, artilts being employed for the purpole, as well natives 
of the country, as thofe of France and Germany. “3 

A. Coting 
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A Count d’ Aranda calling philofophy about the throne, the application of which, 
tempered by wifdom, would encreafe the profperity of the fubject without weakening 
the power of the King. | | ne a 
' A Cabarrus, endeavouring in fpite of cuftom and envy to eftablifh beneficial inno- 
vations that unfelded refources, of which the Spanifh nation had fcarcely a conception. 

A Reda, a Campomanes, a Florida Blanca, even attempting with the fame fuccefs to 
to re(tri& within due bounds the authority of the church, diftinguifhing properly be. 
tween a refpedt for religion, and a ftupid veneration for its minifters, _ 

Thefe, and twenty other examples, prove that particularly in this laft century, as 
foon as government has manifefted a difpofition to patronize ufeful enterprizes, it has 
found intrepid agents ready to promote its views. Let it therefore but be bold, its fub- 
jects will not be found deficient. | : 

Defpotic governments poffefs this advantage every where; a fingle demonftration of 
their will firmly made, and refolutely adhered to, may effect wonders, even among 
nations of {mall intelligence, and without animation. Of what then might not that of 
Spain be capable with a populace fecund in men of brilliant genius and { rong charac- 
ter; with a nation which, properly reftored to its natural energy, would only require to 
be directed and reftratned. 

What a charming tafk, young minilter, has fate allotted you, you whom I faw at your 
firft appearance! The courfe is before you. The fovereign’s favor levels every ob{truc- 
tion before you; it may condué you to a-fame of greater durability, and much more 
worthy your ambition. At your age you may conceive extenfive plans, and truft to 
confummate them. If fo difpofed, you may at once refute the calumniators of your 
country, caufe it to refume its rank in Europe, and eftablifh for yourfelf ‘a moft dif- 
tinguifhed one in hiftory. | 

Already do you fill fome of its pages which you ought not to wifh to feetorn. You 
have been at the head of affairs during a war which was much lefs difaftrous to 
Spain than what it might have been; and at the eftablifhment of a peace, in which 
the facrifices on your part have borne no comparifon to the misfortunes experienced. 

Without denying the part which {kill certainly had in a matter which aftonifhed all 
Europe, one yet may believe that the influence of the fortunate ftar, under which you 
were born, has extended to your minifterial operations. The name you have adopted 
in confequence of thefe great events, feems to hold out an abridgement of what you 
conceive your duty. But if for an inftant I could forget I was a Frenchman, I fhould 
charge you with having already forfaken it, by en aging your country in a new quarrel, 
the leaft injurious confequence of which will be that of retarding the return of com- 
plete profperity; of that profperity, all the fources of which are in your cuftody, and 
which if fats, and a crowd of other teftimony may be credited, is the moft earneft 
wifh of your heart. For we well know that politics and military affairs engrofs not all 
your time, that you are defirous of promoting arts and indultry, and that far from 
fearing genius you take plcafure in raifing thofe whom modefly and want of en. 
couragement have placed in obfcurity; that you enable intelligent perfons to travel 
abroad in order to obtain inftruétion on tafte which is wanting in your various 
eftablifhments, for convenience and luxury, and to ftudy by nice infpection: thofe 
models which national pride need not blufh to copy. | 

We learn more recently that, feconded by eminent perfons whofe confidence you 
enjoy, you have refolution enough to make head againit a tribunal, once formidable 
to fovereigns themfelves, and that in the conteft, the temporal power has proved 


victorious. 
Thefe 
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Thefe wife meafures, thefe vigorous acts are of good augury. You appear to be 
fenfible that it were vain to attempt the regeneration of a country while fubject to fanz. 
ticifm. Your country has lately thirfted for information, and now it will be fruitlefs to 
oppofe the inclination. The waters, whofe courfe a dam would flop, or overflow, or 
break away the mound, their tranquil courfe might fertilize and irrigate the ad- 
jacent country, which their violent irruption would lay wate. So is it with knowledge, 
if it {till had to contend with; inftitutions which might reftrain its progrefs, it would 
difturb the tranquillity of the country, and might even fhake the throne. It is by 
foftering it, that power will preferve itfelf from the inconveniences it elfe might expe- 
rience. I would willingly compare it to thofe French revolutionifts, whom kings have 
thought it right to perfecute in order to prevent the extenfion of their alarming maxims. 
Thofe French who, before the rupture were watched with vexatious feverity, were then 
by their fecret confpiracies much more to be dreaded than they are now, that peace is 
eftablifhed between the two nations, and franknefs prefides in the different relations 
between the two governments. So is it with knowledge. If you with to render it 
dangerous, repulfe it, treat it as an enemy. If you would render it beneficial to the 
people, uninjurious to majefty, treat it as an ally. | 

his truth is not foreign to every court. Yours-is worthy of hearing it. Your con- 
ciliating difpofition, your good fenfe will make light the tafk of enfuring its adoption. 
Perhaps it would be the moft fecure method of fecuring your country againft that revo- 
lutionary fpirit with which it is faid to be threatened. Europe, which has its eyes upon 
you, muft have to fay thus of you. 

By the mildnefs of his adminiftration he managed fo as to render defpotifm tolerable. 
He liftened to the advice of that philofophy which does not ftand difcredited with him, 
becaufe of the errors of fome of its followers. He wifhes the church to continue the 
fupport of the throne, but not to rival its power. He allows it fhould remain the pro- 
tector of orthodoxy, but interdiéts its perfecution. | 

Firm and faithful to the ties which nature and experience prefcribe to his ‘country, 
he thinks it ought to have perpetual allies, but only tranfitory enemies. War in his 
eftimation is fometimes inevitable, but he does not confider it a neceffary element 
in the ftructure of his reputation, He confiders that it is undcr the fhade of peace 
alone that thofe arts can profper which he loves, that induftry which he encourages, 
and moft efpecially agriculture, which for fo great a length of time has required thofe 
gentle and wifely calculated reforms, which war muft make impoffible. 

Your flatterers perhaps will tell you that this is your portrait. Your friends, that I 
have caft your horofcope, founded indeed upon prefumption, but which it is requifite 
you fhould juftify in order to deferve the gratitude of your country, and the eulogy of 


pofterity. 
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AND IN 


THE COUNTRY OF THE GRISONS: 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
To WILLIAM MELMOTH, Eso. 
From WILLIAM COXE, M.A. E.R. F.AS. 


RECTOR OF BREMERTON *. 


TO THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 
MADAM, 


THESE Letters, relating to Switzerland, naturally claim your Ladythip’s protec- 
tion ; for they were originally written while I had the honour of accompanying Lord 
Herbert on his travels. I feel myfelf highly flattered, therefore, in having the permif- 
fion of infcribing them to your Ladyfhip, and of thus publicly acknowledging that Iam, 
with great refpect, and gratitude for obligations received from the Earl of Pembroke 
and your Ladyihip, 

| | Mapam, 

Your Ladyfhip’s moft obedient and obliged humble fervant, 
Vienna, June 26, 1778. Wm. COXE. 


PKEFACE TO THE EDITION oF 1789. 


‘LEN years have elapfed fince I gave to the Public a volume of Letiers, under the 
title of * Sketches on the Natural, Civil, and Political State of Switzerland.” The fa- 
vourable reception of that work induced me, in 1779, to make a journey through the 
country of the Grifons, a part of Switzerland hitherto little known, Having, in 178 
and 1787, opportunities of revifiting the fame {pots which I had before defcribed, I was 
anxious to revife and augment my iurmer publication, With this view I compared my 
defcriptions at the very places which I attempted to delineate ; attentively perufcd the 
criticilms of fucceeding travellers; and in many of the principal towns 1 entreated {c. 
veral perfons, of political or literary eminence, to correct any errors, or to fuygelt any 
improvement, with refpect to thofe particular parts, with which, from fituation, they 
were moft converfant. | 

The materials collected from thefe and other fources, increafed by my own obferva- 
tions and refearches, encourage me to hope, that the prefent improved account of fo 
interelting a country as Switzerland, will not be unacceptable to the public, and may be 
confidered as a new work. 

Bemerton, Feb. 20, 1789. 


* London, 18071, 3 vola. Svo. 4th edition, 
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LETTER I.—Route through the Black Foreft.—Source of the Danube. 


BEAR SIR, Donefchingen, July 21, 1976. 


I AM now at Donefchingen, in my way towards Switzerland, a country long cele- 
brated for the peculiarities of its different governments, and the fingular beauties con- 
ferred upon it by nature. If it will not be trefpafling upon your patience, L propofe 
to trouble you with fome account of my tour, for I am perfuaded that I fhall travel 
with much greater profit to myfelf; as the reflection that my obfervations are to be 
communicated to you, will render me more attentive and accurate in forming them. 

We quitted Strafburgh yefterday, and crofled the Rhine to Kehl, formerly an im- 
portant fortrefs belonging to Strafburgh when an imperial city. It was alfo ftrongly 
fortified by the French, who took pofleflion of it in 1648: being ceded to the empire 
at the peace of Ryfwic, the Emperor configned it to the houfe of Baden, referving to 
himfelf the right of a garrifon. Since that period it has been twice attacked by the 
French, and as during the laft fiege, in 1733, the works were confiderably damaged, 
the imperial garrifon has been withdrawn. At prefent there are only the ruins of the 
ancient fortifications ; and by way of garrifon, a few invalids belonging to the Margrave 
of Baden. From Kehl we proceeded to Offenburgh, a {mall imperial town, and foon 
after entered the beautiful valley of Kinfing : we paffed through Gengenbach, another 
finall imperial town, finely fituated, and continued our journey by the fide of the {mall 
river Kinfing ; rifing gradually for feveral leagues together, until we found ourfelves in 
the midft of the Black Foreft. The country, as we afcended, became more wild and 
romantic, and the river more rapid; on each hand mountains, whofe acclivities were 
finely cultivated, and whofe tops were richly covered with a continual foreft. Several 
{mall {treams of the cleareft water rolled down the fides of the mountain in numberlefs 
cafcades, and uniting fell into the Kinfing. The views were fo exceedingly diverfified, 
the villages fo delightfully fituated, and the cottages fo exceedingly picturefque, that we 
almoft feemed to have anticipated the romantic beauties of Switzerland. 

Donefchingen is the principal refidence of the Prince of Furftenberg, in the court- 
yard of whofe palace the Danube takes its rife. I am this moment returned from vi- 
fiting the {pot, the defcription of which may be comprifed in a few words. Some {mall 
fprings bubbling from the ground form a bafon of clear water, of about thirty feet 
{quare ; from this bafon iffues the Danube, which is here only a little brook. And 
though the two {mall rivers of Bribach and Brege, uniting below the town, are far more 
confiderable than this {tream, which flows into them foon after their junction ; yet the 
latter alone has the honour of being called the fource of the Danube. Having gone 
through the ceremony of {triding acrofs the ftream, in order to fay that we had /fepped 
over the Danube, we foon fatisfied our curiofity ; the object in itfelf being by no means 
extraordinary, but deriving its fole confideration from, being the fource of fo noble a 
river. Indeed it was this circumftance alone that induced us to enter Switzerland by 
the way of Suabia. : 


I am, dear Sir, very affectionately yours 
aac one WILLIAM COoXK. 


‘VoL.V) An } 7 LET. 
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LETTER IW. Arrival in Switzerland.—Schaffbaufen.— Fall of the Rhine. 


. Schaffhaufen, July 21, 

I FEEL preat delight in breathing the air of liberty : every perfon here has appa- 
rently the mien of content and fatisfaction. The cleanlinefs of the houfes, and of the 
people, is peculiarly ftriking; and I can trace in all their manners, behaviour, and drefs, 
fome flrong outlines v hich diitinguifh this happy people from the neighbouring nations. 
Perhaps it may be prejudice and. unreafonable partiality; but I am the more pleafed, 
becaufe their firft appearance reminds me of my own countrymen, and I could almoit 

think for a moment that I was in England. 

‘SchafFhaufen, a tolerably well-built town, fituated upon the northern fhore of the 
Rhine, is the capital of the canton, and owes its origin to the interruption of the navi- 
gation of thet river by the cataraét at Lauffen: huts being at firft conftrudted for the 
convenience of unloading the merchandize from the boats, by degrees increafed to a 
large town. Schaffhaufen was formerly an imperial city, and governed by an arilto- 
cracy ; but it was mortgaged in 1330, by the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, to the Dukes 
of Auftria, and was releafed from its dependency by the Emperor Sigifmond when Fre- 
derick Duke of Auftria was put under the ban ofthe empire. In 1504 it was admitted 
a member of the Helvetic confederacy ; and is the twelfth canton in rank. Of all the 
cantons it is the leaft in fize, being only five leagues in length, and three in breadth : 
its population is fuppofed to amount to thirty thoufand fouls, of which the capital con- 
tains about fix thoufand. 

The whole number of citizens or burgeffes (in whom the fupreme power ultimatcly 
refides) is about fixteen hundred. They are divided into twelve tribes ; and froin thefe 
are elected eighty-five members, who form the great and little council. To thefe two 
councils combined, the adminiltration of affairs is committed: the fenate, or little council 
of twenty-five, being entrufted with the executive power; and the great council, com- 
prifing the fenate, finally deciding all appeals, and regulating the more important con- 
cerns of government. 

The revenues of the ftate are very inconfiderable, as will appear from the falary of 
the burgomafter, or chief of the republic; which barcly amounts to 1gol. perann. ‘The 
reformation was introduced in 1529: the clergy are paid by the ftate, but their income 
is {carcely fuffieient for their maintenance ; the beft living being only about 1col., and 
the worlt gol. per ann. he profeffors of literature alfo, who are taken from the clergy, 
are paid by government; and a fchool is fupported at the publicexpence. Sumptuary 
laws are in force here, as well as in moft parts of Switzerland ; and no dancing is al- 
lowed, except upon particular occafions. The principal article of exportation is wine, 
of which a large quantity is made, the country abounding in vineyards: and as the 
canton furuifhcs but little corn, it is procured from Suabia in exchange for wine, In 
the town there are a few manufactures of linen, cotton, and filk. 

Ie “will perhaps give you fome idea of the fecurity of the Swils republics, when I in- 
form you that Schaffhaufen, although a frontier town, has no garrifon, and that the 
fortifications are but weak. The citizens mount guard by turns ; and the people of the 
canton being divided into regular companies of militia, which are exercifed yearly, are 
always prepared to aft in defence of their country. This canton has fome troops in 
France, Sardinia, and Holland; the only foreign fervices into which the {ubjeéts of the 
Proteftant cantons enlift. - 

Before 
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Before I take leave of this town, I muft not omit mentioning the bridge over.the 
Rhine, juftly admired for the fingularity of its architecture. ‘he river is extremely 
rapid, and had already deftroyed feveral ftone bridges of the ftronget conftruction ; 
when a carpenter of Appcnzel offered to throw. a wooden bridge, of a fingle arch, 
acrofs the river, which is near four hundred feet.wide. ‘lhe magiftrates, however, re- 
quired that it fhould confift of two arches, and that he fhould for that purpofe retain 
the middle pier of the old bridge. he architect was obliged to obey ; but he has con- 
trived to leave it a matter of doubt, whether the bridge derives ‘any fupport- from the 
middle pier; and whether it would not have been equally fafe if formed folely of one 
arch. 7 _ a a 

It is a wooden flru€ture, and is what the Germans call a beygewerk, or hanging 
bridge; the fides and top are covered ; the road, which is almolt level, is not carried, 
as ulual, over the top of the arch, but is let into the middle, and there fufpendéd. The 
pier is not in a right line with the buttreffes, as it forms an obtufe angle pointing down. 
the ftream, being cight feet out of the rectilinear direction. ‘The diltance of this middle 
pier from the fhore next to the town is a hundred and feventy-two fect, and from 
the other fide a hundred and ninety-three; in all, three hundred and fixty-five feet ; 
making in appearance two arches of a furprifing width, and forming a beautiful per- 
{pective when viewed at fome diftance. A njan of the flighteft weight feels it almoft 
tremble under him; yet waggons heavily laden pafs without danger. It has been com. 
pared to a tight rope, which trembles when ftruck, but fill preferves its firm and equal 
tenfion. I went under this bridge to examine its mechanifm, and was pleafed with the 
fimplicity of the architecture : 1 Was not capable of determining whether it refts upon 
the middle pier, but many judges afirim that it does not. os 

On confulting the greatnels of the plan, and the boldnefs of the conftruction, it is 
matter of altomfliment that the architect was originally a carpenter, without the leaf 
tincture of literature, totally ignorant of mathematics, and not verfed in the theory of 
mechauics. The name of this extraordinary man was Ulric Grubenman, a native of 
Tulfen, a imall village in the canton of Appenzel. Poffeffed of great abilities, and a 
furprifing turn for the practical part of mechanics, he raifed himfelf to great eminence; 
and niay_jultly be confidered as one of the moft ingenious architects of the prefent 
century. ‘The bridge was iintfhed in lefs than three years, and colt ninety thoufand | 
florins *. 


This 


* Adout 8coc). flerling.—Mr. Andrew, in his Letters upon Switzerland, has given two engravings of 
this bridge. to which bebas added a very accurate defeription of its mechanical coutlruction, communicated 
by Mr Jeizler, ef Schofhenfen Ja this defeription he reprefents it as confilling of two arches, and refi. 
ang upon the middle pier. Seversl perfons weil ikilled ia architecture maiitained a contrary opinton; and 
inthe former editiona L was tuduced to adopt it, from the following reafuns, The arehite¢L himfelf con- 
tlantly maintaincd that the bridge was cot fupported by the pier, his nephew, who was employed in its 
contruction, confirmed the ime eflevtisn; and as at fidt it did not even touch the pier, it mull therefore, 
at that time, have been covtidered as forming but one arch I muft, however, candidly own, that in my 
fubfequent vilits to Schaffhaulen m 1785 and 1786, L had reafon tq:change my opinion. At thofe periods 
the bridye was fupported cn piles, in order to undergo athoteugh repair. Mr. Spengler, a native of the 
towns had lately returned trom Ruffia, where he bad paffed many years in the capacity of an architect, for- 
tunately difcovered that much il!-(cafoned wood havingbeen employed in its conftro@ion, many of the timbers 
wereabfolutely decayed ; and that one fide had greatly fwerved from its original direction.” Thisingenious 
artilt, after having cxpatiated on the fimplicity and boldnefs of the defign, informed me that the bridge un- 

_doubtedly coutilts of two arches; and that although Grubenmian, of whofe abilities he fpoke with deferved 
encomium, affected to place the timbers in fuch a manner as to refemble but one arch, and alwa 8 afferted 
that it was not {upported by the pier 5 yet that the whole fabric would undoubtedly have fallen, if that pier 
hes been taken away, He obligingly fhewed me bis plan for repairing the bridge, and for frengthening: 
am i 4N 3 , Hh 
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_ This morning we rode about‘a league, ‘to the Fall of the Rhine at Lauffen. Our 
route lay over the hills which form the banks of the river: the environs are picturefque 
and agreeable, the river beautifully winding through the vale. Upon our arrival at 
Langen, a {mall village in the canton of Zuric, we difmounted, and advancing to the 
edge of the precipice which overhangs the Rhine, looked down perpendicularly upon 
the cataract, and faw the river tambling over the fides of the rock with amazing vio- | 
lence and precipitation. From hence we defcended till we were fomewhat below the 
upper bed of the river, and ftood clofe to the fall, fo that I could almoft have touched | 
it with my hand. A fcaffolding is erected in the very {pray of this tremendous cataraét, 
and upon the moft fublime point of view: the fea of foam rufhing down; the conti- 
nual cloud of fpray fcattered to a great diftance, and to a confiderable height ; in fhort, 
the magnificence of the whole fcenery far furpafled my molt fanguine expectations, and 

exceeds all defcription. Within about an hundred feet of the feaffolding, two crags 
rife in the middle of the fall: the neareft'is perforated by the continual action of the 

river, and the water forces itfelf through in an oblique direction with inexpreffible fury, ° 
and an hollow found. Having contemplated the awful fublimity of this wonderful 
landfcape, we defcended and croffed the river, which was extremely agitated. 

Hitherto I had only viewed the cataract obliquely ; but here it opened by degrees, 
and difplayed another picture, which I enjoyed at my leifure, as I fat down on the oppo- 
fite bank. The moft ftriking objects were, the caftle of Lauffen, ereCted upon the very 
edge of the precipice, and projeting over the river ; near it, a church and fome houfes; 
aclump of cottages clofe to the fall; in the back ground, rocks planted with vines, or 
tufted with hanging woods; a beautiful little hamlet upon the fummit, fkirted with 
trees; the great body of water that feemed to rufh out from the bottom of the rocks 5 
the two crags boldly advancing their heads in the mid{ft of the fall, and in the very point 
_ of its fteepeft defcent, their tops feathered with fhrubs, and dividing the cataraét into 
three principal branches. The colour of the Rhine is extremely beautiful, being of a 
clear fea-green, and I remarked the fine effect of the tints, when blended with the white 
foam in its defcent. There is a pleafing view from an iron foundery clofe to the river, 
which is dammed up, in order to prevent its carrying away the works and neighbouring 
cottages: by means of this dam a-fmall portion of the river is diverted, turns a mill, 
and forms a little filver current, gliding down the-bare rock, and detached from the 
main cataract. Below the fall the river widens confiderably into a more ample bafon ; 
at the fall, the breadth feemed to be about three hundred feet. With refpect to its per- 
pendicular height, travellers differ : thofe who are given to exaggeration reckon it a hun- 
dred feet; but 1 fhould imagine about fifty or fixty feet will be nearer the truth. I 
ftood for fome time upon the brink of the catara&, beheld with admiration, and liftened 
in filence ; then croffed the river, remounted my-horfe, and returned to Schaffhaufen. 

Some writers have afferted that the Rhine precipitates itfelf. in one fheet of water, 
and, as I before obferved, from a perpendicular height of a hundred feet. In former 
ages thismight be the fat; as it is probable that the fpace between the banks. was 
oncé 3 level rock, and confiderably higher, and that the river has infenfibly undermined 
thofe parts on which it broke with the utmoft violence; for, within the memory of 








oe eis ition al timbers, in order to render it able to fupport its own weight, when the'piles thould 
Vi fe aus der Schweites nach Haanorer gefebrieben. Zuric, 1776. 


1. Bric r Schuvite nach Haanover gefco: AF ca, ah fee en I 
Th brie was deftroyed by the French in 1799, whea they were driven from Schaffhanfen by the 
feveral 
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feveral inhabitants of this town, a large rock has givety way, that has: greatly: altered 
the view. . Indeed, I am convinced that the perpendicular height of the fall diminithes: 
every year, by the continual friction of fo large and rapid a body of water, and have no 
doubt but that the two crags which now rife in the midit of the river, will in time be 
undermined and carried away. ‘The Rhine, for fome way before the fall, even near the 
bridge, dafhes upon a rocky bottom, and’ renders all navigation impoflible. “ae 
| ee yor Tam, &c, 


LETTER Il.—I/le of Reichenau.—Conftance.—Genevan eftablifoment.—I/le of Meinau. 
| — Lake of Conftance. 
| | Conftance, July 24. 

YESTERDAY morning we quitted Schaffhaufen, and croffed the Rhine at Dieffen- 
hoffen, a {mall townin Thurgau ; a.country dependent upon the eight ancient cantons: 
{from thence to Stein the road lay by the fide of that river. Srein is an independent 
town under the protection of Zuric, but governed by its own laws and magiftrates. At 
this place we took a boat to carry us to Conftance. A little above Stein the river 
widens confiderably, and forms the inferior lake of Conftance, or the Zeller See ; which 
is divided into two branchés: from Stein to Conttance is about fixteen miles, and from 
the latter to Zell, its greateft breadth, about ten. . _ 

A fine breeze foon carried us to the ifland of Reichenau, which belongs.to the Bi- 
fhop of Conftance : it is about three miles long, and one‘broad ; contains about fixteen 
hundred inhabitants, all Catholics, three parifhes, one village, and a rich abbey of Bene. 
dictines, of which the Bifhop of Conftance is abbot. The fuperior was exceedingly 
civil, and fhewed us all the relics and curiofities of the convent: among the latter was 
a curious tooth of Charles le Gros. ‘hat monarch, who was Emperor and King- of 
France, and who poffefled dominions as extenfive as thofe of Charlemagne, lived to want 
the common neceflaries of life, and to depend for his fubfiftence upon the charity of an 
Archbifhop of Mentz. He was publicly depofed in 887, at a meeting of the principal 
French, German, and Italian barons, whom he himfelf had fummoned: after having 
languifhed a year in extreme want and mifery, he died at a {mall village near Mentz, in 
Germany, and his remains were conveyed to this convent. The next remarkable cu- 
riofity was an emerald, as it is called, of an extraordinary fize, which, according to the. 
annais of the convent, was a prefent from Charlemagne. ‘lake its dimenfions,’ and 
then judge whether it can be an emerald: it has four unequal fides, the longelt is near 
two es atid the broadeft about nine inches it is one inch thick, and weighs about 

twenty-nine pounds. ‘The fuperior valued it at £4500; but it it is, as I conjecture, 
nothing more than’a tranfparent green /pathfluor, its: value will be reduced toa few 
fhillings. Upon our retufn to the inn where we dined, we founda prefent from the 
{uperior, more valuable to us than all the relics and curiofities of his convent ; two 
bottles of excellent wine, the growth of the ifland, which is almoft a continued vine- 
: In the evening we arrived at Conftance ; the fituation of which upon the Rhine, bee 
tween the two lakes, is moft delightful. Iwas much affected with the folitary appear- 
ance of a.town once fo flourifhing in commerce, and fo celebrated in the annals of hif-. 
tory. JA dead-ftillnefs reigns throughout; grafs prows.in the principal ftreets; ina ~ 
word, it wears the melancholy afpect of being alinoft totally deferted, and f{carcely con- 
tains three thoufand inhabitants. . This city has endured a fad reverfe of fortune: it 
was formerly in alliance with Zuric and Bafle, and fupported by their affiftance, expel. 
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the bithop, and embraced the cefination: But the Proteftant cantons being ocel 
in §3$13 and the league of Smalcade, of which Conftance was a member, being de- 
feated by Charles V., the town was obliged to fubmit to the Emperor, and re-admit the 
Catholic religion, _ From this period it loft its independence, and, being neglected by 
the Houle of Aultria, fell by decrees into its prefent ftate 5 exhibiting to fome of the | 
neighbouring iwifs cantons, an inttrudctive contra{t, which mutt fenfibly endear to them 
their own invaluable happinefs, in the commerce and liberties which they enjoy. : 

We paid a vilit to the chamber where the council of Conftance was held in 1415, 
and had the honour of firtinz in the two chairs, ia which fat Pope John XXII. *, and 
the Emperor Sivifmond 5 if any honour can be derived from a turbulent ecclefiattic, 
and ‘a perjured fovercien. Bya icatence of this council, the celebrated reformer John 
Hufs, tru{ting to the protecticn of ihe l-mperor, who violated his v rord, was burnt as an 
heretic. The houfe is ftill hewn where he was {cized ; ; upon the wallsis his head, carved 
in ftone, but now almofl Gelaced 5 | with an ee under it in German. ae rome 
of Prarue, lis difeiple, had the weakneis to recait before the fame council; but this 
weaknels was amply compenfated by the greatnels of foul with which he avain retraQed 
this recantation, and by the calm and intrepid magnaninity which he difpk: ayed in his 
Jat moments at athe fiake. Fromthe top of the cathedral we had a fuperb view of the 
town, and of the two lakes; with the rugered Alps of Tyrol aad ‘\ppenzel, their tops 
covered with perpetual fnow. 

Conftance may again become a ‘commercial town, throuch the permifion granted 

by the Emperor to the emigrants from Geacva, of fettling and carrying on their trade 
and manufeciures, with vory confiderable privileges, Meflrs. Roman and Meilly, 
watchmakers of Geneva, were the firft perfons, whom the troubles of their native re- 
public drove toConflauce. ‘Vhey received from the Emperor the tollowing immuni- 
ties for themfelves and countrynien : 

The right of purchafing or building houfes; free exercife of religion, entire PI inde- 
‘pendent of the Catholic clergy; the power of crecting a tribunal for the purpofe of de. 
ciding all affairs relative to their manufclures and commerce 3 exemption from ferving 
in the militia and quartering fo'dicrs, irom all contributions during the {pace of twenty 
years, from duties on their tool: and utenf ls3 the ftandard of the gold and filver em. 
ployed in their manufactures to be invarially fixed. ‘Uhele favourable terms, fiyned on 
the 30th of June 1785, attracted fo mauy fettlers to Contlance, that, im my fscond vifit 
to this place, on the 4 sth of October 1789, the new colony of Genevans confilted of fe- 
venty families, comprifing three hundred and fifty perfons; amone thete were filty-four 
watchmakers, who had introduced the different branch s of manufacture which be long 
to theirtrade. Four hundred watches: were already fiuifhed, and xbove fourteen hun- 
dred more were preparing. 

The Emperor has alfo granted to Mr. Macaire the convent of f Dominicans lately feeu- 
Jarized, towards efab!} ifhin sa in anufacture of printed lines and cottons, ‘I'he refectory 
§ appropriated for the hire of the new colony. ' 5 

I did not omit vifiting a {mall dungeon, about eight f ct long, fix broad, and feven 
high, in which John Hufs was co@fincd, wherein I ‘obferved™ the very flone to which he 

_ had been chained. | entered it however with very different fenfa:ions from thofe which 
} experienced in 1776, when this convert was the afylum of mogkifh fuperftition. Jt 
is now the feat of trade and indultry; and it ul Sage Mf a pleafing reflection to a 
pavolpie mind, that a fucceffor of Sigifménd, who violated his word, shold have 


| : : . - * He was vo depled ” ilo council. 
- configned 
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configned to.a reformed eftablifhment that very convent in which the Bohemian divine 
was Imprifoned, and from which. he was led to the ftake, and that the molt enlarged 
principles of toleration fhould be manifefted in the fame {pot, where perfecution was 
inculcated by precept and example. . It is the triumph of reafon and religion over 
bigotry and intolerance.” : | | | 

Tam juft returned from a pleafant expedition to the fmall ifland of Meinau, in a bay 
of the fuperior lake: this ifland, about a mile in circumference, belongs to the knights 
of the Teutonic order. The bailiff fhewed us the houfe of the commander, which is 
prettily fituated, and has a fine profpeé of the lake, but contains nothing remarkable 
except the cellars, which are well {tocked with wine; an article from which the chief 
revenue of the commandery arifes. Our good friend the bailiff was very free in offering 
it; and we, not to appear infenfible of his civility, were con{trained to tafte feveral diffe- 
rent forts, which he fucceflively prefented, always praifing the lait as the oldeft and moft 
exquifite. ‘The wine was indeed excellent, the glaffes large, and a formidable row of 
enormous cafks ftill remained untafted; fo that, after having duly extolled feveral 
{pecimens, we found it expedient to decline the farther folicitations of our generous 
holt: for, had we performed the whole ceremony, we muft have taken up our abode 
in the caftle for the night. | : 


July 25. 

We fet fail about two hours ago from Conftance. This fuperior lake, or, as it is 
fometimes called, the Boden See, is about filteen leagues in length and fix in its greateft 
breadth :-it is one of the great boundaries that feparate Switzerland from Germany. 
The borders confilt of gently rifing his; on the left hand Suabia, and on the right 
Thurgau, with a variety of fcattered towns, villages, and monafteries: the form of the 
lake inclines to an oval, and the water is of a greenifh hue. I am now writing aboard 
the veffel, and have been for fome time in vain aitempting to diftinguifh (what fome 
travellers have affirmed to be difcernible) the waters of the Rhine from thofe of the lake. 
‘The river in its courfe from the fuperior lake, being exadily of the fame beautiful green- 
3th colour as the inferior lake into which it fiows, itis evident that the one can never be 
diftinguifhed from the other. Probably upon its firft entrance into the fuperior lake it 
is troubled, and confequently, for fome ‘vay, its current may eafily be traced: but it 
purifies by degrees, and becoines an indiflin@ part of-the great body of water. 

This lake, hke all the other lakes of Switzerland, is confiderably deeper in fummer 
than in winter ;. a circumftance owing to the firft melting of the {now from the netgh- 
bouring mountains: it abounds in fith of various forts. Yelterday evening, in our 
expedition to Mcinau, there was fcarcely a breeze fiirring, and the lake was as 
fmooth as chry{tal: a brifk gale has now raifed a fine curl upon the furface, and the 
furrounding landfcape forms an aflemblage of the moft beautiful objects. In fhort, 
the feveral views which prefent themfelves are fo truly enchanting, as to make me re- 
gret every moment that my eyes are called off from the delightful fcenes. You will not 
wonder therefore, if 1 am tempted to bid you adieu: fomewhat abruptly. 
- Yours, &c. 


-P.S. The following defcription of the great trout which frequents all the Swifs lakes, 
bat more particularly abounds in the lake of Conftance, was communicated by ‘Thomas 
Pennant, Efg. This {pecies of trout is called in this neighbourhood Mankin, and by 
Linnzeus, Sa/me Lacuftris. The head is conical, and larger in proportion chan that of a 
falmon. The dorfal fin has twelve rays; peétoral, fourteen ; ventral and anal, twelve 
each. The under jaw, in full grown fifh, ends in a blunt hook. The colour, as low 
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] line, of a-deep blue, brightening-as it approaches the line,:-beneath that, of 
upper part is fpotted irregularly with black... This kind grows. 
y or.forty-five pounds ee 
_. Thefe fithes quit the deeps of the lake.in April,.and go up the Rhine to depofit:their 
fpawn. ‘The inhabitante of the fhores form wears acrofs the river, ia which they take. 
hem in their patlage. They are alfo caught in nets. ‘The fithery lalts from -May.to. 
‘September; the fifhermen avoid taking any on the return, as they are then very lean. and 
quite exhaufted. In {pring and fummer their fleth is of a fine red, and very delicate; 
but, after they have fpawned, it turns white, and becomes very indifferent. They feed. 
on fifh, worms, and infeéts, and are particularly deftructive to the graylings. -Their. 
great enemy is the pike, which will attack an illankin four times as large as itfelf. For 
. a further account, the reader may confult the elegant I&thyologie by Mr. Block, vol. iii. 
P. 155, who is the firlt naturalift that has given a fatisfactory account of this gigantic 
pecies. - 





LETTER IV.—St. Gallen.—Canton of Appenzel. 
° SFuly 26. 
I WRITE to you from the midft of the Alps, under the thade of a grove of beeches, 
while a clear ftream of water, flowing at my feet, forms a natural cafcade down the rock. 
I have juft made a hearty meal upon fome bread and cheefe; a moft delicious repatt, 
after walking fix miles over the mountains of Appenzel. Pig. 
We this day quitted St. Gallen, and walked to Appenzel. The country is fingularly 
wild and romantic; confifting of a continued feries of hills and dales, vallies and moun- 
tains, the tops of which are crowned with moft luxuriant paftures. I could not: 
have conceived it poffible, without having been an eye-witnefs, that any diltri& within 
“the fame compafs could have exhibited fo numerous a oda ; the hills and vales 
being thickly ftrewed with hamlets, fcattered at a {mall diftance from each other.. The 
iturefque mountains, the forefts, the currents which we croffed, over bridges refem- 
bling thofe I have obferved in fome of the beft landfcapes, added to the beauty of the 
fcenes, and diverfified every ftep with the moft pleafing obje@s. After having repofed 
for a fhort time in this delightful fpot, I cannot employ myfelf more to my fatisfaction 
than by continumg my journal. 7 ur 
In my laft letter I took my leave of you upon the lake of Conftance: we landed at 
Rothach, a {mall burgh in the dominions of the Abbot of $t. Gallen, agreeably fituated 
in the mid{t of a bay at the edge of thé lake, and at the bottom of a rifing hill, richly 
“covered with wood and pafturages. From Rofhhach we, went to St. Gallen, the 
whole territory whereof does not exceed a mile and a half in circumference ; and in- 
‘cluding the town contains near eight thoufand inhabitants. Every thing was alive; 
all perfons wore the appearance of induftry and activity ; exhibiting a ftriking oppofi- 
tion to Conftance, which we had juft quitted *. "4 | | 


+ The fbjeBs ofthe Abbot of St. Gallen amounted to sot lls than go,0c0. His dombionscomprifed, 
Hrit, the ancient territory of the abbey (Alte Landfchafften) ; fecondly, the country of Tockenburgh. 
That county was purchafed in i P }, by Ulric Abbot of ‘St. Gallen, from the lait count, who died without 
iffue mate, As the people pote led very confiderable privileges, and the Abbot was defirous of extending 
his prerogatives, frequeat. difputes arofe, which inereafed after the reférmation, when part of the inhabitants 
embraced the Proteltant dodirines, “‘Thefe difpates were frequently senewed ; the Abbot was fipported 
by-the Catholic, the people by the Proteftant canons; and in 1709 a civil war broke out in Switzerland, 
which:is wlually dalled the war of the Tockenburg, and was terminated in 1712 by the pacification of bare 
r. a a 
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The Abbot and town of St. Gallen are both allies of the Swifs cantons, and cach en- 
joys the privilege of fending deputies to the general diet. The Abbot of St. Gallen is 
titular prince of the German empire, and is chofen by the feventy-two Benedi@tines, who 
compofe this chapter. He formerly poffeffed the fovereignty of the town, but the in- 
habitants fhook off his authority, and became independent: the various difputes which 
fince that period have arifen between the two rival parties, have been compromifed by the 
interpofition of the Swifs cantons. The town is entirely Prote(flant, and its government 
arifto-democratical ; the fubjects of the Abbot (whofe territory is very extenfive) are 
moftly Catholics. It is remarkable, that the abbey in which the prince refides is fitu- 
ated clofe to the town, and in the midft of its territory ; as the town Is alfo entirely fur- 
rounded by the pofleffions of the prince. 

The town owes its flourifhing {tate to the uncommon indultry of the inhabitants, and 
to a very extenfive commerce, arifing chiefly from manufactures of linen, muflin, and 
embroidery. Ina place fo entirely commercial, I was aftonifhed to find the arts and 
{ciences cultivated, and literature in high efteem. In the hbrary there are thirteen 
volumes in folio, containing manufcript letters of the firft German and Swils reformers. 
Luther ends a letter to Melanéthon as follows : 


Peflis eram vjvus, moriens ero mors tua, Papa.’ . 


Thefe letters would probably throw much light on the hiftory of the reformation. 

The library belonging to the abbey is very numerous and well arranged ; and, among 
a number of monkifh manufcripts, contains feveral of the claflic writers, which engaged 
my chief attention. To this library we owe Petronius Arbiter, Silius Italicus, Valerius 
Flaccus, and Quintilian, copies of which were found in 1413; it was formerly very _ 
rich in curious manufcripts, but feveral being borrowed during the council of Conftance 
by the cardinals and bifhops, were never returned. 

The tranfition from the Abbot of St. Gallen to the canton of Appenzel will not ap- 
pear abrupt, as Appenzel once belonged to the abbot: the inhabitants, however, being 
loaded with exorbitant and oppreflive taxcs, revolted in 1400, and maintained their in- 
dependence with the defperate courage of a fpirited people, who fight for their liberties. 
In 1452 they entered into a perpetual alliance with fome of the neighbouring Swifs re- 
publics, and in 1513 were admitted into the Helvetic confederacy: they hold the laft 
rank among the thirteen cantons. 

Before the reformation the whole canton was under one government ; but fince that 
period, part of the inhabitants having embraced the Protceftant religion, and the other 
part continuing Catholics, violent difputes were kindled between them, which, after 
much conteft, were at length compromifed. By an agreement in 1597, the canton was 





In 1718 the conftitution of the Tockenburg was {ettled, in which the prerogatives of the Abbot and the pri- 
vileges of the people were precifely afcertained. Still, However, the oppofite pretenfions of the Abbot andthe 
people produced Here | difputes, aud in the effervefcence of the revolution the inhabitants vied with the 
Bafilians, and the borderers of the lake of Zuric, in their early demands of emancipation. They rofe im 
January, paid the fum of 14,500 florins, the original purchafe money, to the bailiff, drove him trom the 
mae 6 lanted trees of liberty in different parts of the diftrict, and even in the midit of the abbey. On 
the 31 ia the Prince Abbot quitted St. Gallen, and took refuge in the Brifgau. 

In the new divifions of Switzerland, the dominions of the Abbot and the town of St. Gallen are compriled 
in the canton of Sentis, of which St. Gallen is the capital. 
_ The people foon found the difference between their new and ancient rulers; for in the month of May 
they were fo diffatisfied with their government, that the French were obliged to fend troops into the country 
to quell an infurrection, 
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divided into two potions, Rhodes Exterior, and Rhodes Interior 3 it was {tipulated, that 
the former fhould be appropriated to the Proteftants, and the latter to-the Catholics. 
Accordingly the two parties feparated, and formed two republics ;* their government, 
police, and finances, being totally independent of each other. Each diftrict fends a de- 
puty to the general diet ; the whole canton however has but one vote, and lofes its 
fuffrage if the twa parties are not unanimous. In both divifions the fovereign power is. 
velted in the pecple at larzc; every male who-is palt fixteen having a vote in their ge- 
ncral affembly, held yearly for the creation of their magiftrates and the purpofes of le~ 
giflation, and each voter is oblized to appear armed on that particular occafion. The 
Landamman is the firft mazitrate; mm each diftridt there are two, who adminilter the 
office alternately, and are confirmed yearly. » They have each a council, which poffeffes 
jurifdiGtion in civil and criminal caufes, has the care of the police, the management of 
the finances, and the general adininiftration of affairs. The Landannnan regent prefides ; 
and the other, during the year in which he is out of office, is banneret, or chief of the 
militia. | -_ 
Tne Rhodes Extericr ts much larger, and more peepled in proportion than the Interior, 
and the Proteflants are in general more commercial and induftrious than the Catholics. 
The Proteftants are fuppofed to amount to thirty-feven thouland ; the Catholics to twelve 
thoufand ; an extraordinary number in fo fmall a canton, entirely mountainous, and of 
which a great part confifts of barren and inacceflible rocks. But the induftry of the 
inhabitants aply compenfates for any difadvantayes of foil: for, the people are frugal 
and laborious; their property is fecured, and they are exempted from all burdenfome 
and arbitrary taxes. Thefe circumftances, joined to the right of partaking of the legif- 
lation, and of electing their magiftrates, infpire them with fuch animated fentiments of 
their own importance and independence, as excite the moft active and vigorous induftry, 
and thofe neceffaries to which this irfduftry is not fufficient, are abundantly fupplied by 
their neighbours, in exchange for manufactures and other articles of domeftic com- 
merce. The chief part of the habitable country confifts of rich paftures, and of courfe 
their principal exports are cattle and hides, together with cheefe and butter. Their 
manufactures are coarfe callicots and muflius in great quantities, which are entirely made | 
in the houfes of the inhabitants. The cotton is fpun with the common wheely The 
web is bleached at home, and afterwards fent to be printed in the neighbourhood of 
Neuchatel. The greatelt bleachery I faw in the Alps was near Arpenzel, which ex- 
tended over threc or four acres of ground. Part of the river Sitler is diverted to turn 
the mill, which is of the fimpleft conftrution. A large wheel on the outfide works 
a long cylinder within, on which are fixed a number of cogs to raife the hammers 
which beat the webs. In the fame place are the boilers and other conveniences for the 
bufinefs. | | “a 
The only mills for {pinning the cottons by water which I obferved in Switzerland, 
were near Neuchatel and Geneva; but greatly inferior in fize and ingenuity of ma- 
chinery to, thofe of England. | | — . 
The flourifhing ftate of the cotton manufactory has rendered many perfons in the 
Proteftant diflricts eafy in their circumftances, and even wealthy ; if wealth is eftimated 
from the general ftate of the natives, and not from.the comparative view of diftant and 
greater opulence in large commercial cities. ‘The villages of Trogen and Undevil 
announce, by their fuperior neatnefs, the well-being of their inhabitants. as 
This canton contains no inclofed towns, but only two or three open burghs, of which 
Appenzcl is the largeft in the Catholic, Trogen, Undevil, and Herifau in the Proteftant 
dine, and a few villages; indeed aa whole country, except amongft the barren 
, od _ rocks, 
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rocks, is almoft a continued village, being thickly covered with excellent cottages, Each | 
cottage has its little territory, ora field’or two of fine pafture ground, which are fre- 
quently fkirted with trees. The mountains are for the molt part beautifully wooded ; 
and the canton is fupplied’ with water in fuch exuberance, that we could hardly walk 
two hundred paces without feeing a {pring bubble from the ground, or a torrent rufh 
down the fides of a rock. — . 7 

In our way to Appenzel we entered feveral houfes, which were all built of wood ; 
neatnefs and convenience being the principal objet of the owners: fuch a remarkable 
cleanlinefs prevailed throughout, as afforded a moft ftriking proof of the general atten. 
tion which the people pay to that effential atticle. A continued chain of thefe cultiva- 
ted mountains, richly clothed with wood, and thickly ftudded with hamlets, which ap- 
pear’to have been placed by the genius of tafte in the very fpots where they would form 
the moft flriking effed, exhibit a feries of landfcapes inexpreflibly pleafing : it feemed 
as if they belonged to independent clans; independent but focial, uniting-for the great 
purpofes of legiflation, and for the general prefervation of their liberties. © 3 

Among the chicf part of the inhabitants, the original fimplicity of the paftoral life is 
fill preferved ; aud I faw feveral venerable figures with long beards, that refembled 
the piGures of the ancient patriarchs. he natives of this canton, in common with 
the inhabitants of democracics, poffefs a natural franknefs, and peculiar tone of equality, 
which arife from a confcioufnels of their own independence. They alfo difplay a fund 
of original humour, and are remarkable for great quicknefs of repartee, and rude fallies 
of wit, which render their converfation extremely agreeable and interefting. - 7 

In our way to Appenzel we paffed through Tuffen, the birth-place of Ulric Gruben- 
man, whom I mentioned in a former Ictter *: he has been dead fome years, but his 
abilities and his fkill in practical architecture are, if | may ufe the expreffion, hereditary 
in his family. We enquired for one of the fame name, who was either his brother or 
his nephew, whom we found at the alehoufe. He isa heavy, coarfe-looking man, 
dreffed like a common peafant, has a quick and penetrating eye, and great readinefs of 
converfation, We told him that we were Englifhmen, who were = a the tour of 
Switzerland; and that we could not pafs through Tuffen without defiring to fee a man 
who was fo much celebrated for his fkill in archite@ure. He ftruck his breaft, and re- 
plied in German; “* Here you fee but a boor.”” Upon our talking with him about the 
_ bridge of Schaffhaufen, in the building of which he was employed, he affured us, that 
it does not reft upon the middle pier, but is in reality a fingle arch, Near Appenzel 
we obferved an old man with venerable white hair hanging over his fhoulders, who 
looked like afubftantial farmer : he enquired with a tone of authority, but with perfect 
civility, who we were, and, upon our afking the fame queftion refpeCting himfelf, our 
guide informed us, that he was the Landamman, or chiet of the republic. Happy peo- 
ple, the nature of whofe country, and the conftitution of whofe government both. 
equally oppofe the ftrongeft barrier againft the introduction of luxury ! | 

Doctor Girtanner, of St. Gallen, found in great abundance, on the top of the Appen- 
zel mountains, the Draba Pyrenaica of Linnzus, not mentioned by Haller, in his cata- 
logue of of the Swifs plants. . | 7 

Appencel, July 27, | Your, &c. 
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LETTER V.—Valley.of the Rhinew—The Lake and Town of Wallenftadt. 


Salets, July 27, 

WE are this moment arrived ot the village of Salets, where we propofe paffing the 
night: while fupper is preparing, I will continue my journal. We could procure but 
three horfes at Appenzel, and as one of them was appropriated to the baggage, I pre- 
ferred walking. After having traverfed a league in the canton, over a continued range 
of mountains, enriched with beautiful meadows, and dotted with cottages, I reached its 
boundary; here the fcene changed into a wild foreft of firs and pines, without the leaft 
appearance of any habitation. The road is fcarcely more than three feet broad, and is 
either paved with large uneven pieces of rock, or formed of thick {takes laid clofely to- 
gether ; but asthe ground is in many parts fofter than in others, thefe ftakes in fome 
places fink deeper, and form a fucceffion of uneven fteps. ‘The mountain by which we 
defcended into the plain is very fteep ; which circumftance, added to the unevennefs of 
the flakes, makes the afcent and dcfecnt exceedingly difficult for horfes. Thofe who are 
pleafed with an umform view, may-continue in the plain ; while others, who delight in 
the grand and the fublime, and are ftruck with the wantonnefs of wild, uncultivated na- 
ture, will prefer this road to the fmootheft turnpike in Great Britain. 

I walked flowly on, without envying my companions on horfeback ; for I could fit 
down upon an inviting fpot, climb to the edge of a precipice, or trace a torrent by its 
found. Idefcended at length into the Rdcinthal, or Valley of the Rhine ; the mountains 
of Tyrol, which yielded neither in height or in cragginefs to thofe of Appenzel, rifing 
before me. And here I found a remarkable difference : for although the afcending 
and defcending was a work of fome labour; yet the variety of the fcenes had given me 
fpirits, and I was not fenfible of the leaft fatigue. But in the plain, notwith{tanding 
the fcenery was ftill beautiful and pidturefque, I faw at once the whole way ftretching 
before me, and had no room for frefh expectations ; I was not therefore difpleafed when 
T arrived at Oberriede, after a walk of about twelve miles, my coat flung upon my 
fhoulder like a peripatetic by profeflion. Here we procured a narrow cart; in which, 
the roads being rough and ftony, you will readily believe we were not much at our eafe. 
The evening however being fine, and the moon exceedingly bright, our journey was 
not altogether difagreeable ; as it led us through a delightful country abounding in 
vines, fruit-trees, flax, and pafturage. 7 

The Rheinthal is a bailliage belonging to Appenzel and the eight ancient cantons, 
which alternately appoint a bailiff. ‘Lhe people are of both religions, but the Prote- 
flants are the moft numerous. 


Wallenftadt, July 28. 


We quitted Salets this morning, in the fame cart in which we arrived, and it would 
have afforded matter of fome fpeculation to obferve how we contrived to arrange our- 
felves, our fervants, a large Newfoundland dog, and the baggage, in fo narrow a com. 
pafs: indeed we were fo wedged in that, after we had fixed ourfelves in our feveral 
places, it was almoft inspoflible to ftir. The day was fultry, the road bad, and the cart 
went barely at the rate of three miles an hour; but the country ftill continued fo pic. 
turefque and mountainous, and our attention was fo entirely engaged with the perpetual 
variety of objects prefented to our view, as to make us forget the inconveniences of our 
equipage, and the exceflive heat of the weather. From Trivabach, a {mall village Hee 

7 the 
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the Rhine, we walked to Sargans, the capital of a bailliage of the fame name, belonging 
to the eight ancient cantons. : 

Let me here remark, that in Switzerland there are two forts of bailliages: the one 
confifting of certain diftri€ts, into which all the ariftocratical cantons are divided; and 
over thefe a particular officer, called a bailiff, is appoiuted by government, to which he 
is accountable for his adminiftration; the other fort are territories belonging to two or 
more of them, who by turns appoint a bailiff. This officer, when not reftrained by the 
peculiar privilege of certain diflri€ts, has the care of the police, jurifdiction in civil and 
criminal caufes-with fome limitations, and enjoys a itated revenue arifing in different 
places from certain duties and taxes. In cafe of exaction or mal-adminiftration, an ap- 
peal always lics from the bailiff to the cantons, to which the baillage belungs ; and the 
place, the time, and the members who receive the appeal, are regulated with the utmoft 
exacinefs, With refpect to this of Sargans, and the others belonging to the eight an- 
cient cantons conjointly ; at the conclufion of the general diet held annually at Frauen- 
field in Thurgau, the deputies of thefe cantons refelve themfelves into a fyndicate, exa- 
mine the accounts of the public revenues as delivered by the bailiffs of the refpedtive dif- 
tricts, and receive and judge all appeals; in fome cafes finally: but in the more im. 
portant caufes an appeal lies from this aflembly to the fuperior tribunal of each canton. 

We arrived late at Wallenftadt, a town incorporated into the bailliage of Sargans, 
but enjoying feveral ditling privileges: it derives its exiftence from the paffage of the 
merchandile tran{ported from Germany through the Grifons to Italy. This communi- 
cation occafions the frequent refort of Italian merchants ; and that language is under- 
ftood by many of the inhabitants. Our landlord fpeaks Italian, and has been very accu- 
rate in his anfwers to my queftions relating to the number of inhabitants, the govern- 
ment of the town, its dependance upon the bailiff, and its privileges. Nor is this a mat- 
ter of wonder: for the innkeepers in Switzerland are moftly burghers, and are fre. 
quently members of the fovereign council; and, from the very nature of their govern- 
ments, the Swifs in general are well informed of their particular conftitutions. I have 
alfo held a long converfation with a native of Glarus, who has furnifhed me with 
much information in relation to that canton, which we purpofe vifiting to-morrow. 


| Wefen, July 29. 
Tue lake of Wallenftadt, about twelve miles in length, and two in breadth, is entirely 
bounded by high mountains, except to the caft and welt. From this fituation a breeze 
generally blows from thofe two quarters, beginning at-break of day, and continuing for 
fome hours; then changes from weft to eaft till fun-fet: this breeze is very convenient 
for the tranfportation of the merchandife. Sometimes, however, a violent north wind 
rufhes down from the mountains, and renders the navigation dangerous. We were 
affured by the inhabitants, and by the watermen who rowed us from Wallenftadt to this 
place, that the breeze above mentioned was generally conftant: but we cannot atteft it 
from our own experience, as we fet out this morning about eight, and the wind was 
dire€tly contrary the whole way, blowing from weft to caft. The weather, it 1s true, 
was heavy, overcaft, and rainy, which might caufe perhaps this occafional variation. 
The fcenery of the lake is uncommonly wild and pi@turefque, and affords a perpetual 
variety of beautiful and romantic feenes. On the fide of Glarus, the mountains which 
form its borders are chiefly cultivated ; enriched with wood or fine meadows, and ftud- 
ded with cottages, churches, and finall villages ; the Alps of Glarus rifing behind, their. 
tops covered with fnow. On the other fide, for the molt part, the rocks are grotefque, 
craggy, inacceflible, and perpendicular: but here and there a few cultivated a . 
| | | anc 
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land are formed at the very edge ofthe lake, and at the bottom of thefe very rocks, cx- 
hibiting a beautiful contraft to the barrennefs above and around them. Numberlets 
watcr falls, occafioned by the melting of the fnows, fall down the fides of the mountains 
from avery conidcrable height, and with ar almoft inconceivable variety ; fome feemin gto 
glide gently in circulardireétions ; others forming vaft torrents, and rufhing into the lake 
with noife and violence ; all changing their form and their pofition as we approached or 
receded from then. The lake is exceedingly clear, deep, and cold, and, as we were 
informed, is never frozen. | | 

There is nothing remarkable in this place, being a finall village fituated almoft upon 
the point where the Mat iffues from the lake of Wallenftadt: that little river is joined 
by the Linth, and both united fall, under the name of Limmat, into the lake of Zuric. « 

: lam, &c. 


LETTER Vl.—The Canton of Glarus. 


| | | - Glarus, July 29. 
THE canton of Glarus was formerly fubjec& to the abbefs of the convent of Seckin- 
guen in Suabia: the people, however, enjoyed very confiderable privileges and a demo- 
cratical form of government, under the adminiftration of a mayor, appointed by the 
abbefs, but chofen among the inhabitants. ‘Towards the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, the-Emperor Rodolph I. obtained the exclufive adminiftration of jultice; and 
not long afterwards his fon Albert, having purchafed the mayoralty, which had gradually 
become hereditary, re-united in his perfon the whole civil and judicial authority. ° Al. 
bert, and ‘his immiediate defcendants the Dukes of Auftria, opprefled the people, and 
ruled over them with an abfolute fway. In 1350, Schweitz, affilted by Zuric, Lucerne, 
Uri, and Underwalden, expelled the Auftrians from the canton of Glarus, and re-efta. 
blifhed the democracy. Glarus then entered into a perpetual alliance with its deliverers, 
and was receivéd into the Helvetic.confederacy with fome reftrictions, which were not 
abolifhed until 1450. At that time it was the fixth canton, but is now the laft in rank 
of the eight ancient cantons, as they are called; being fo diltinguifhed, becaufe, from 
the acceflion of Zug and Bern in 1352, more than a century elapfed before a new 
member was admitted. Thefe ancient cantons have alfo feveral privileges fuperior to the 
five others; the latter having fubmitted to fome particular reftrictions, upon their re- 
ception ito the Helvetic league. | | 
‘Vhe people of Glarus enjoyed their liberties unmolefted till. 1388, when the Auftrians: 
made an irruption into the canton, with a force fufficient, as they arrogantly thought, 
totally to fubdue it, pillaging the country, and maffacring the inhabitants. It was then 
that three hundred and fifty troops of Glarus, aflifted by thirty Switzers, refifted the 
whole firength of the Auftrian army: the former were pofted advantageoufly upon the 
mountains, and the latter, to the number of fifteen thoufand, at a village called Nefels, 
In this fituation the Auftrians began the attack; but were foon compelled to retreat 
with great precipitation, By a fhower of ftoncs poured upon them from the heights: in 
this moment of confufion the inhabitants rufhed down upon the enemy with redoubled 
fury, they broke their ranks, and, after an immenfe flaughter, forced the remainder to 
retire from the canton. Such furprifing victories, gained by a handful of men againit 
an enciny fo much fuperior in number, (inftances of which are by no means rare in the 
hiftory of Switzerland,) render the wonderful combats of Marathon and Platza, when 
the Greeks rcpulfed the numerous hofts of the whole Perfian-empire perfegtly credible. 
The fame love of independence, the fame dread of flavery, and the fame attachment to 
| | . their 
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their country, animated the: refpective nations to the fame deeds of heroifm: in both 
inflances victory was followed by the fame glorious confequences; for the Swifs, as 
“wellas the Greeks, owe the rife and prefervation of their liberties to that magnanimous 
and determined valour, which prefers death to life under the fervile domination of an 
arbitrary defpot. ‘Ihe people {till celebrate the anniverfary of this victory, which in- 
fured their independence, and [ faw near the village of Nafels feveral flones, with no 
other infcription than 1388; an infcription which no more requires explanation to an 
inhabitant of the canton, than the glorious zra of 1688 to an Enghifhman. 

In the fixteenth century the reformation was introduced into this canton, but not ex- 
clufively : both religions are tolerated, and the two fects live together in the greateft 
harmony; an union the more remarkable, when we confider the fatal quarrels that 
have been kindled in Switzerland on account of religious tenets, and that in Appenzel 
the divifion between the two fects is diftinctly marked by their inhabiting different dif. 
tricts, and living under feparate governments. In feveral parts of this canton, the Pro- 
teftants and Catholics fucceflively perform fervice in the fame church ; and all the offices 
of flate are amicably adminiftered by the two parties. During the prefent and preced- 
ing century, the Prote(tants have increafed confiderably in number ; and their induttry, 
in every branch of commerce, is greatly fuperior; an evident proof how much the te- 
nets of the Roman Catholic church fetters the genius, and deprefs the powers of exertion. 

- The government 1s enurely democratical : every perfon at the age of fixteen has a 
vote in the Land/gemeind, or general affembly, which is annually held in an open plain. 
This affembly ratifies new laws, lays contributions, enters into alliances, declares war, 
and makes peace. The Landamman is the chief of the republic, and is chofen alter. 
nately from the two fects; with this difference, that the Prote/fant remains three years 
in office, the Catholic only two. .The manner of election is as follows: five candidates 
chofen by the people draw lots for the charge. The other great officers of {tate, and 
the bailifs, are taken alfo by lot from a certain number of candidates propofed by the 
people. ‘lhe executive power is vefted in the council of regency, compofed of forty- 
eight Proteftants, and fifteen Catholics: each fect has its particular court of juiftice ; 
and it is neceflary that in all law-fuits between two perfons of diferent religions, the per- 
fon having the cafting voice among the five or nine judges, who are to determine the 
caufe, fhould be of the fame religion as the defendant. | 
+ Cattle, cheefe, and butter, conftitute the principal commerce of the canton. The 
cattle are fed in fummer upon the Alps: it is computed that ten thoufand head of large 
cattle, and four thoufand theep, are paftured during that feafon upon the mountains be-. 
longing to the canton. The inhabitants alfo manufacture linen and muflins. | 

Among the exports a confiderable article is flate, with which the canton abounds. 
The principal quarry is in the valley of Sernft, where large flates are dug up that ferve 
for tables. Thefe quarries, as I am informed by Mr. David Pennant, once furnithed 
Great Britain with flates for writing, or accomptants’ flates; but this trade is entirely 
loft. Of late they have been prepared from the great flate quarries in Caernarvonhhire, 
the property-of Lord Peoryn, and with fuch fuccefs, as bids fair to extend this article of 
commerce over moft part of Europe. 
| | | July 300 

I am juft returned to Glarus, after having made an excurfion towards the extremity ¢ 
of the canton: it is entirely enclofed by the Alps, except towards the north ; and there 
je no other entrance but through this opening, which lies between the lake of Wallen- 
-ftadt and the mountains feparating this canton from that of Schweitz. sagas ins 
ah | eed . 
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deed may in fummer traverfe thefe Alps to the Grifons on one fide, and to Uri on the 
other ; but thefe paths are in winter abfolutely impracticable. At the entrance above- 
mentioned the canton reaches, from the banks of the Linth to the fartheft extremity of 
its Alps, about thirty miles ; forming a valley, which becomes narrower as you advance, 
and is fcarcely more than a mufket-fhot in breadth at the burgh of Glarus. _ It after- 
wards opens by degrees, and about a league from the la‘t-mentioned burgh, is divided 
by the Freyberg mountains: at the point of this divifion the two rivers, Linth and 
Sernft, unite. 3 

We continued through the largeft of thefe vallies, which, though very narrow, is ex 
ceedingly populous. You have been at Matlock in Derbyfhire, and I remember your 
admiration of its beautiful and romantic fituation: the fcenery of this valley is of the 
fame caft, but infinitely more pi€turefquc, more wild, more varied, and more fublime. 
The Linth is much broader and more rapid than the Derwent, and the hillocks of the 
Peak are mere mole-hills to the Alps of Glarus. ‘Thefe flupendous chains of rocks are 
abfolutely perpendicular, approach one another fo near, and are fo high, that the fun may 
be faid to fet, everi in fummer, at four in the afternoon. On each fide are numbers of 
thofe water-falls we fo much admired during our paffage over the lake of Wallen- 
ftadt ; one in particular near the village of Ruti, foamed down the fteep fides of a moun- 
tain, from the midft of a hanging grove of trees. I wasfo captivated with thefe enchant- 
ing f{cenes, that I could not help ttopping every moment to admire them: our guide, not 
conceiving it poffible that thefe delays could be owing to any other caufe than the lazi- 
ne{s of niy horfe, never failed to ftrike the poor beaft, and continually awakened me out 
of my rapturous contemplations ; it was fome time before 1 could make him compre- 
hend that I ftopped by choice, and wifhed to continue my own pace. After having 
rode about ten miles, we quitted our horfes and walked. Near Leugelbach, a confi- 
derable rivulet is formed by two ftreams burfting from the ground at the foot ofa 
mountain, which after a few paces unite and fall into the Linth: befide thefe two prin- 
cipal branches, feveral {maller fprings, and numberlefs little fountains, gufh from the 
rock. The clearnefs of the ftreams; their rapidity and murmuring found ; the trees 
that hang over the point from whence they iffue; the rude rocks above ; the rich mea- 
dows and fcattered hamlets; all together form an affemblage of the moft lively and 
pleafing objects that ever compofed a beautiful landf{cape. 

Tam informed by Mr. David Pennant, that falmons force their way annually from 
the fea as high as this river, to depofit their fpawn. Their progrefs 1s up the Rhine, 
and out of that noble river up the Aar, and throuch the lake of Zuric into the Linth, 
acourfe of many hundred miles. They are taken in thefe diftant parts in September 
and October, and about the fize of feventeen or twenty pounds weight. 

We croffed the Linth feveral times, which rufhes with all the violence of a torrent, 
and came at length to an amphitheatre of mountains, where the valley ended: on our 
right hand a fall more confiderable than any we had yet fven, tumbling perpendicularly 
over a bare rock in a large body of water; the Alps on each fide crowned with inac- 
ceflible forefts, agd covered with everlafting fnow; before us a pyramidical mountain, 
bare and craggy; and the glaciers of Glarus clofing the view. Here the valley and 
the habitable part of the canton terminate. We then quitted the plain, and afcending 
through a wild foreft of beech and pines, continued more than an hour mounting a 
very {teep and rugged path, till we came to the Panten-Bruck, a bridge over the cata- 
raét that forms the Linth, which is here called the Sand-Bach : it roars from the glacier 
down the fteep mountain in one unbroken fall, and, a little way before its arrival 
under the bridge, works itfelf a fubterrancous paflage through the rock, where ie 
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loft only to appear again with increafed violence and precipitation. The bridge is a 
fingle arch of ftone, of about seventy feet in length, thrown over a precipice of above 
three hundred feet in depth. It ferves as a communication with the upper Alps, and is 
the paflage for the cattle which are fed there during the fummer months; on the other 
fide {ome goats came jumping around us, and feemed to welcome us to their dreary 
habitations, ‘[hefe mountains are covered with a great variety of rare plants, which 
made me regret, that I had not purfued my botanical ftudies. As I leaned upon the 
parapet of the bridge, arid looked down into the chafm beneath, my head almoft turned 
giddy with the height. ‘The rock, down which the-Sand-bach drives, is compofed of 
flate. After we had continued fome time admiring the fublime horror of the fcenery, 
we defcended into the valley, and miade a hearty meal upon fome excellent bread, honey, 
butter, and milk, which a neighbouring cottage fupplied. As the canton almoft en-- 
tirely confifts of rich meadows, the mikk and butter are delicious, and the honey of 
thefe mountainous countries is moft exquifite. . Nothing delights me fo much as the 
infide of a Swifs cottage: all thofe1 have hitherto vifited, convey a little image of clean- 
linefs, eafe, and fimplicity ; and muft ftrongly impreis upon the obferver a moft pleaf- 
ing conviction of the peafant’s happinefs. ' — 

If I had never -feen thefe little democratical ftates, I could.have formed no idea of 
the general equality and indiftinGtion that prevails among the inhabitants. All the 
houles, like thofe of Appenzel, are- built of wood; large, folid, and compaé, with 
great penthoufe roofs that hang very low, and extend beyond the area of the founda- 
tion. This peculiar ftructure is of ufe to keep off the {nowy and, from its fingu- 
larity, accords furprifingly with the beautiful wildnefs of the country. The houfes of 
the richer inhabitants in the principal burghs, are of the fame materials: the only 
difference confilts in their being larger. | | — 

The police is well regulated throughout Switzerland, and even in thefe democratical 
ftates liberty does not often degenerate into licentiou{nefs; we may except, perhaps, 
the day of their general affemblies, when it is impoflible to prevent fome degree of 
confufion in a meeting where there is fcarcely any diftin@ion of perfons; and where 
every peafant confiders himfelf as equal to the firft magiftrate. | 

Our hoft is an open-hearted, honeft Swifs: he brings his pint of wine, fits down to 
table with us, and chats without the leaft ceremony. There is a certain forwardnels of 
this kind which is infupportable, when it apparently is the effect of impertinent curiofity, 
or fawning officioufnefs ; but the prefent inftance of frank familiarity, arifing from a 
mind confcious of its natural equality, and unconitrained by arbitrary diftinctions, is 
highly pleafing ; as the fimple demeanour of unfophifticated nature is far preferable to 
the falfe refinements of artificial manners. Lam, &e. a , 


LETTER VIL—The Abbey of Einfdlinom—Rapperfehwyl.’ - 

| | 7 » . Einfidlin, July 3% 
" WE could not pafs through this part of the country, without making a pilgrimage 
to Einfidlin, and paying our refpects to this celebrated fhrine: an object of much 
devotion among the ‘Catholics. Einfidlin, or Notre Dame.des Hermites is a rich and 
magnificent abbey of Benediétines in the canton of Schewitz, which owes its celebrity 
to the miraculous image, as it is called, of the;Virgin Mary. The ridiculous tales they 
relate of the orfgin and aggrandizement of this abbey, are fo many melancholy inftances 
of the credulity of the darker ages : that they are {till believed in the preient enlightened — 

_ VOL. Vs 4P ~ century, 
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century, muft be attributed to the force of habitual prejudice; -and at the fame time 
proves, how difficult it is for the human mind to fhake off thofe fuperftitious errors, 
which it has early imbibed: under the name of religion. . 7 : | 
-» In the ninth century a certain hermit called Meinrad, was the firlt who retired to this 
place, ‘where he built a chapel, and was affaflinated by robbers. , But fhallI tell you, 
or (what is more to the purpofe) will you believe me if I tell you, that this murder 
was difcovered by tsvo crows, who followed the affaffins to Zuric, where they were 
- feized and exccuted? Soon after, the dead body of St. Meinrad of courfe works mi. 
yacles ; and all. the world pilgrimifes to his bones. The fanctity of this place being 
thus eftablifhed, fome one (for whciher it were St. Benno or St. Eberhard, or what 
other faint I cannot precifely determine,) conftruGed another chapel, which he dedicated 
to the Virgin, and laid the firft foundation of the abbey; having bequeathed for that 
purpofe his whole fortune: and the pious fund was foon confiderably augmented by 
{ubfequent donations. Shall I tell you alfo, that in 948, Conrad, bifhop of Conftance, 
as he was going to confecrate the chapel, heard a voice from heaven, afluring him, that. 
God himfelf had confecrated it? Whatever was its origin, and whoever was its 
founder, crouds of pilgrims refort hither from all quarters to adore the Virgin, and to 
prefent their offerings: and it is computed, that upon the moft moderate calculation, 
. their number amounts yearly to 100,000. The circumjacent country ‘was formerly a 
continued foredt, which fince the eredtion of the abbey has been grddually converted 
into rich paftures and beautiful meadows: and this is a miracle which the Virgin, ina 
certain fenfe, may be truly faid to have performed. 


"4s : Auguft tr. 
I have juft been vifiting the abbey, the chapel of the Virgin, and her immenfe trea- 
fures. ‘The church of the abbey is a large and magnificent building, but exhibits a 
remarkable fpecimen of falfe ie being loaded with bad paintings, and fuperfluous 
ornaments. In the aifle not far from the entrance, 1s a {mall and elegant marble chapel of 
the Corinthian order : this is the celebrated fhrine of the Virgin, to which the pilgrims 
refort. On the outfide an angel fupports the following infcription : 


Hic off plena remiffio peccatorum omnium a culpa et pand. 


Over the door is a plate of filver with five holes, into which I faw feveral perfons 

_ thrufting their fingers, and praying at the fame time with great fervour: upon inquiry 

I found, that the credulous people believed thefe holes to be the marks of God’s fingers, 
In the infide of this chapel is the image of the Virgin, which vies with the Lady of Lo- 

retto in beauty of countenance ; her face, as well as.that of the child fhe holds in her 

arms, being black. She is richly apparelled, and changes her garment every week 5. 
her wardrobe confifting of fifty-two different fuits. a 

. The riches of the treafury are immenfe; containing numberlefs offerings pf gold, , 
filver, and precious ftones, arranged in the moft ridiculous manner; fkulls and bones. 
fumptuoufly ornamented ; whole fkeletons of faints in mafquerade, and ladies with ruf- 

les, Sheps. and fplendid apparel as if dreffed for a ball. What a wretched infalt: 
upon poor hunten nature! ] could not help con dates Wey with a mixture of pity and 

indignation, a8 the offerings of ignorance before the fhrine of bigotry and fuperftition. 

The miracles which. the he i 1as wrought in this country are infinite, if we may 
judge from the numerous: figures of ears, eyes, legs, arms, heads, &c. reprefented 
by thofe, who fancied themfelves refpettively cured in thofe feveral members, by the’ 
power of this ee (ei Se? ae. : 

. Es 4 § was. 
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_ Twas glad, however, to find in the midft of this fuperftitious’ trumpery, a good 
library, which contained fome fine editions of the claflics. | ~~ 

In this place there is a confiderable traffic in rofaries, croffes, and little images; and 
there are rows of fhops, where nothing is to be purchafed but thefe neceffary appen- 
dages of the Roman Catholic religion: it has all the appearance of a fair. There is 
alfo a room in the abbey, ‘where the fame kind of merchandize is expofed to fale; and 
one of the friars attends to receiye your money, and very gravely affures you, that 
the feveral articles have touched the facred image. -Among other curiofities of this 
kind, I purchafed two ribbands, for two pence each, with the following infcription - 
upon them: Ce Ruban entier, eft la longueur ; sufqu'au trait eft Pepaiffeur, de Pimage 
de Notre Dame des Hermites. Il a touché Pimage miraclueufe. .— | 

This abbey is very rich, and has confiderable revenues in the canton of Zuric, 
The abbot, who is titular prince of the German empire, is elected by fixty Benedic- 
tines, that form. the chapter*. 7 ; | a 

As I walked to this celebrated convent, I found the whole way furnified with ftalls, 
_ provided with cakes, whey, and other refrefhments for the numerous pilgrims then on 
their road. I faw feveral hundreds, in groups of different numbers. Some confifted 
of.a whole parifh, attended by their {piritual paftor. More than once I obferved fome 
grievous finner driven from the flock, and oe at a diftance counting his beads, 
bare-footed and bare-headed, doing full penance for ‘his crimes. I alfo faw feveral 
bevies of merry damfels, who feemed to enjoy the pilgrimage as much as Welfh laffes 
relifh a wake. They often turned into the little chapels which lay open on the way, 
and wantonly fprinkled each other with holy water. | 

This day’s journey reminded me of Chaucer’s Tales, in which he exaétly defcribes 
this pilgrimage, in his account of that to the fhrine of St. ‘Thomas of Canterbury : 

From every place the pious ramblers ftray, 
But moft to good Einfidlin bend their way : 


There at the martyr’s fhrine, a cure they find 
For cach fick body, and each love-fick mind. ~ 


Rapperfchwyl, Auguft 2. 

The evening, yefterday, being fine and cool, I walked from Einfidlin to this place. 
After we had afcended about three miles, a view of the lake of Zuric, and of the ad- 
jacent country, opened upon us at once. ‘The profpect was extenfive and beautiful :. 
the folemn ftillnefs of the evening, the calmnefs of the lake, and the tints of the fettin 
fun, which glowed around the horizon, very much improved its charms. When we 
arrived at the lake the moon began to-rife; and, throwing its beams acrofs the water, 
formed another fcene, more mild indeed, but not lefs affecting. We then crofled the 
bridge of Rapperfchwyl, built over the narroweft part of thé lake: it meafured near 
1700 paces. The town Is pleafantly fituated upon a neck of land or promontory. It 


‘© On the 2d of May 1798, a French column, under the command of General Trefinet, after defeating 
the Swifs peafants on the borders of the lake of Zuric, and pillaging and burning feveral villages, arrived 
at Einfidlin. They found the abbey deferted by all the monks except one, and {tripped of all its treafures. 
The image of the Virgin was fent to Paris as a companion to that of Loretto, and Geneial Schawembourg 
ordered the abbey to be inftantly demolifhed in his prefence. Planta, p 442. ae ae ee 

The demolition of this. building was announced to the new Helvétic diet affembled at Arau, and is thus 
recorded in the new annala of Switzerland: | 7 } 

«¢ Citizen Haas informed the Affembly, that General Schawembourg had refolved to deftroy the con- 
vent of Einfidlin, and to preferve only fuck buildings as were neceflary for the purpofes of ee 
that no veftige of that den of fanaticifm and fuperftition fhould remain.”  Moniteur, 3 Proirial, PAn6. 

| —— 4 P 2 | | formerly 


formerly threw itfelf under the protection of Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and Glarus, 
with a referve of all its privileges: but thefe cantons, fhamefully oppreffing the inhabi- 
tants, and encroaching upon theiz liberties, Zuric and Bern took poffeffion of the town 
in 1712, and reftored its anticnt immunities. From .that period Rapperfchwy] has 
continued under the protection of Zuric, Bern, and Glarus; the‘latter having pre- 
ferved its right by its neutrality. By this treaty the town having recovered its former 
prerogativet, the inhabitants, in teftimony of their gratitude, placed the following in- 
cription aver the gates :Amicis Tutoribus floret libertas. | 
_ This {mall republic is governed by a great and little council, confifting of forty-eight 
members. The town contains two hundzed burghers, and about ‘a thoufand ‘ishabi- 
tants, all Catholics. Its territory is about a league in circumference, and comprehends. 
three narifhes. Yours, &c. | | | | 
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7 | Zuric, Auguft 3. 
YESTERDAY we dined luxurioufly with the Capuchin friars at Rapperfchwyl, 
who feldom treat their guefts in fo fumptuous a manner. It was one of their great 
feaft-days; and they regaled us with every variety of fifh, with which the lake and the 
neighbouring rivers abound. ‘The convent ftands upon the edge of the water, and 
commands an agreeable profpect: the library is by far the pleafanteft apartment, though 
not the moft frequented. ‘The cells of the monks are fmall, and yet not inconvenient 5 
but cleanlinefs does not feem to conftitute any part of their moral .or religious obfer- 
vanees. Indeed the very habit of the order is ill calculated for that purpofe, as they 
wear no fhirt or ftockings, and are clothed in a coarfe kind of brown drugget robe, whic 
trails upon the ground. Strange idea of fanétity! as if dirt could be acceptable-to the 
“Deity. I reflected with particular fatisfaction, that I was not born a member of the 
Roman Catholic church; as perhaps the commands of a parent, a fudden difappoint- 
ment, or a momentary ft of enthufiafm, might have fent me to a convent of Capu- 
chins, and have wedded me to dirt and fuperttition for life. 

After dinner we took leave of our hofts, and departed.for Zuric by water: the 
like is near ten leagues in length, and one in breadth. ‘This body of water is of an 
oblong form, and not near fo large as that of Conftance; but,the borders are ftudded 
more. thickly witli villages and towns. ‘The adjacent country is finely cultivated and 
well peopled; and the fouthern part of the lake appears bounded with the high {tupen- 
dous mountains of Schewitz and Glarus: the icenery,is pitturefque, lively, and 
diverfified. o ee | 

Zuric was farmcrly an imperial city, and obtained from the Emperor Frederick II. 
very confiderable privileges; which were acknowledged and augmented by feveral of 
‘his fucceflors. ‘I'he civil war between the magiftrates and the people, in 1335, nearly 
reduced the city to ruins; but the former being banilhed, the citizens, in 1337, eftae 
biithed a new form of government, which was confirmed by the Emperor Louis of Bae 
varia, ‘The exiles, after fcveral fruitlefs attempts, were at length re-admitted; but, 
engaging in a con{piracy againit the citizens, were difcovered and put to death. In con. 
fequence of this execution, the nobles in thencighbourhood took up arms; and Zuric, 
after having ineffectually applied for affiftance to the Emperor Charles 1V., formed an 
alliance with Lucerne, Wri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, and was admitted a member 
of their confederacy. ‘This event happened in the year 1351. The four. ap 

eres ee eee ee “yielded 
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yielded the pre-eminence to Zuric: a. privilege it enjoys at prefent; being they 
firft canton in rank, and the moft-confiderable in extent, both of territory and power 
next to Bern. In the fame year Zuric was affifted by the four cantons againit Albert 
Doke of Auftria, who befieged the town; and was repulfed with great lofs, 

Zuric was the firft town in Switzerland, that feparated from the church of Rome; 
being converted by the arguments of Zuingle. Of all the reformers (the, mild and 
elegant Melancthon alone excepted,) Zuingle feems to merit peculiar efteem: he pof- 
fefled, to a great degree, that fpirit of meeknefs, moderation, and charity, which are 
the chara¢teriftics of true Chriftianity; and amid all the difputes between the Lutherans 
and the reformed churches, was a conftant advocate for peace and reconciliation. We 
was perfectly free from narrow bigotry which makes no diftinétion between points of 
the mereft indifference, and objects of the greateft importance; as from overbearing 
pride, which, while it violently condemns .the opinions of others, affumes infallibility 
with refpect to its own. In a word, it was his opinion, that, provided Chriftians agree 
in the moft effential articles; they ought meekly.to bear with any difference upon fubjects 
lefg uncontrovertible, and which do not influence morals. | 

Ulric Zuinglewas bornJan.1,1484, at Wildhaufen, a fmall village in the Tockenburgh ; 
and, in the twentieth year of his age, was appointed minilter of Glarus. Even before the 
publication of the fale of indulgences by Leo X., which was the more immediate caufe — 
of the reformation, Zuingle expofed at Glarus feveral fuperftitions of the church of 
Rome; and gained additional credit, by preaching at Einfidlin again{t vows, pilgrim. 
ages, and offerings. After the publication of the fale of indulgences, while Luther 
was undermining the fabric of papal authority in Germany, Zuingle was no lefg fuc- 
cefsful in Switzerland. By his zeal and intrepidity, and by the irrefiftible force of 
truth, he gained fo many converts at Zuric, (where he had been invited to preach,) 
that in 1524 the magiftrates abolifhed the mafs, and other Catholic ceremonies, and 
introduced the reformed religion. Zuingle had taken fuch wife precautions, and acted 
with fuch extreme moderation, that the difputes between the two [ects were carried 
on with more temper than is ufual in religious controverfies. The change which had | 
been fome time in agitation, was finally determined by a plurality of voices in the fove- 
reign council, and the people readily and cheerfully obeyed the decifion of their magif- 
trates. The example of Zuric was foon followed by Bern, Schaffhaufen, Baile, with. 
partof Glarus and Appenzel; the othercantonscontinuing to adhere to the religion of their 
anceftors. From this period the two perfuafions have been eftablifhed in Switzerland ; 
but that harmony, which had hithertofubfifted between the cantons, has beenoccafionally: 
interrupted. In 1531, religious difputes broke out with fo much violence and animofity, 
as to occafion a civil war; in which the Proteftants were defeated, and Zuinele loft his 
life, in the forty-eighth year of his age, at the battle of Cappel*. Since that period 
two other religious wars have been kindled; one in 1656, in which the Catholics 
pained the advantage; and the other in 1712, when the Proteftants proved victorious. 
‘Phe peace of Arau, which terminated thefe unhappy difputes, has, it is to be hoped, 
finally compofed all religious animofities. By that treaty, which may be confidered 
as a code of toleration among the Swifs; the treatment of the Proteftants and Catho- 
lics in the common bailliages is regulated. The firft article ftipulates, that in all the 


* It has been urged againit Zuingle, asa proof of his perfecuting principles, that he was perfonally 
engaged in this war againft the Catholics. To this it may be anfwered, that he had ade) Sia a 
meut in-hig- power to reconcile the contending parties; that he even openly arraigned the impatient ane 
turbulent zeal of his fellow-citizens ; that he aéted in obedience to one of the fundamental eaeor oe 
public; and that he accompanied the army by the exprefs command of the magiftrates. . 
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provinces, which are fubje& to cantons of different religion, there fhatl be a perfect 
equality between the two feéts, and that they fhall both enjoy the fame privileges: to 
which.1s.added an exprefs prohibition to each party, not to ufe any terms of ‘raillery 
.or contempt, in fj ainger their refpeCtive modes of worfhip, 
‘The canton of Zuric abounds in corn, wine, and excellent pafture. The propor. 
‘tion of grain to the other produdtions of the earth, will appear from the -following 
_-ealculation. ‘There are 217,424 f acresin tillage, 14,466 in vines, g4, 553 in meadows, 
42,549 in pafturage, and 103,778 in foreft, | 8 
As fufficient corn is not produced for the interior confumption, the deficiency is 
chiefly fupplied from Suabia; and, to prevent a f{carcity of this material article, a pub. 
‘lic granary is maintained at the expence of government. The grain is retailed at the 
common price ; but, in feafons of {carcity, is fold confiderably cheaper than it can be 
spurchafed at the market. The good effects of this eftablifhment appeared.at the dearth 
_4n 1771; when, on account of the dearnefs of corn, a pound of bread was fold for 
ten pence, the fame quantity was delivered by government for four pence. The wine 
made in the canton forms an inconfiderable object of foreign commerce; the greateft 
part being confumed in the country. In 1779 were exported 10,029 cafks, each con- 
taining #80 bottles; in 1780, 24,568, and in 1781, 11,354. | 

The canton contained, in 1784, 174,572 fouls, including 10,500 in the capital. 

This large population, in proportion to the fize of the canton,’is owing to the trade 
of Zuric; as at leaft two-thirds of the inhabitants derive their livelihood by {pinning 
‘thread and filk, and making linen for the manufactures of the town. 

The fovereign power refides exclufively in the burgefles.of the town, confifting of 
about two thoufand. : . | 

Here I cannot but remark, that a narrow fpirit of policy reigns throughout moft of 
the ftatesin Switzerland ; as they feldom confer the burgherfhip. This rule, however, 
‘in fome of the republics, is lefs f{crupuloufly obferved than in others; but in Zuric a 
new citizen has not been admitted during thefe laft hundred and fifty years. 

It is curious to trace the reftri€tions which have been gradually laid on granting the | 
burgherfhip. On the 26th of May, 1540, the Sovereign Council iffued a decree, im- 
porting that whofoever was defirous of becoming a citizen, fhould be obliged to pro- 
duce a certificate of good beliaviour, properly witneffed and figned, and bearing the 
feal of the-magiftrates of the place in which he formerly refided; and fhould, before 
he was enrolled among the burghers, pay ten florins, near 1/., if a native of Switzerland, 
and double that fum if a ftranger. An inhabitant of the town or canton was taxed 
only at three florins for his admiffion ; and all artifts and perfons of learning, neceflary 
or ufeful to the ftate, were to be received gratis. In 1°49, it was enacted, that the 
burgherfhip fhould be refufed to all who were not poflefled of confiderable riches, or 
who did not introduce new arts and ‘trades. This decree was repeatedly confirnted ; 
and, in 1593, it was added, that a new citizen fhould not be entitled to a fhare in the 
government but on the following conditions: If an inhabitant of the canton, he muft 
have refided in the town during ten years; if a native of ‘Switzerland, twenty; if a 
foreigner, forty ; -antd he mult build or purchafe a houfe within the walls of Zuric ; this 
laft article was repealed in 1612. In1597, the reception of new citizens was {ufpended 
for the firft time, but only for two years; and in 1610, the admiflion-money was 
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In the commencement of the 17th century, government refufed to receive into the 
Sovereign Council the noble families of Orel, Peffaluzz, and Muralt, which, in reso’ 
and igs7, had quitted Italy and fettled at Zuric: thefe families, partly on account of 
having embraced the reformed religion, and partly as perfons of capacity and induftry, 
had been received into the burgherthip, but rendered incapable of enjoying a fhare in: 
the adminiftration of affairs. ‘Chis exclufion, again confirmed in 1592, was revoked 
in 1673, in favour only of the family of Muralt, which exception was obtained by con- 
fiderable largefles. In 1674, the family of Orel offered to difburfe ten thoufand florins: 
towards the expence of repairing the fortifications, on condition of being rendered: 
capable of election into the Sovereign. Council :‘ their petition was then refufed, but: 
generoully granted in 1679, without the fmalleft equivalent. Finally, on the 7th of 
January, 1661, the Council determined to make no more burghers; which refolution.. 
has been invariably followed. — | | 
The burghers,. befide the advantage of electing their magiftrates, and of afpiring to. 
‘the sdininilvatica of affairs, enjoy the fole* right of commerce; all ftrangers, and: 
even fubjects, being excluded from eftablifhing manufactures in the city, or in any part? 
of the canton. | | 


* The narrow principle of commercial monopoly, which confined trade to the burghers of Zuric, exe: 
cited a fpirit of difaffection among the fubjects, and particularly the populous diftricts on the borders of 
the lake, who overlooked the advantages which they enjoyed from a mild and equitable government in this . 
partial grievance. To the effects of this principle may be attributed the feeble conduét of this canton on . 
the aggreffion of the French. ‘The magiltrates forefaw the defigns of the French rulers to fubjugate Swit.- 
zerlind, and were willing to co-operate with Bern in defence of Helvetic. independence; but their efforts: 
were defeated by the oppofition of the borderers of the lake, who inftituted committees of reform, and fent 
deputies to Paris. Hence all the propofals of government to fupply the contingent of men for the relief. 
of Bern, were anfwered by counter-propofals to reform the conititution. At length the fupreme council.’ 
of Zuric, anxious to soneiliate their fubjects, and appreheniive of the progrefs of the French arma, made - 
fome conceffions, which only ferved asa pretext for new demands. At each order iffued by government: 
for a general armament, new privileges were extorted, .until. the fupreme council committed the charge of | 

-new=modelling the flate to a conven:ion of one hundred perfons felected from different ranks, This com~ 
mittee drew up articles of a new conflitution, which were ratified by the councils and the whole body of ’ 
burghers; and the old magiltracy was invelted with the feeble authority of @ provilional government. 

But even this innovation did not produce the. defired effet; for when the magiltracy, in conjunction: 
with the convention, attempted to call forth the contingent of the canton, a fmall and difpirited number . 
obeyed the fammons, and only 1500 men, from a canton whofe population amounted to 170,000, marched 
again(t the French. Thefe troops were difpirited, uncertain how to aét, and, diftra&ed by the wavering: ” 
counfels of Bern, did not take the field ; but, onthe capitulation of Bern, furrendered, at Frinuberg, to. . 
a.body of French troops: two companies were plundered ; bur the remainder were permitted to continue 
their march.to their capital, with all the honours of war, “a | : 

A general panic now {pread among the inhabitants of Zuric; se tal prevailed, that on one fide a corps” 
of French were preparing to invade the canton, and on the other a large body of the fubjeéts in a Mate of : 
infurreGlion were marching againft the capital. A bafty accommodation was arranged between thetwo par-- 

ties; the inhabitants tock up arms, and prepared to. defend the place. . oo, 

Fortunately thefe reports proved to be fallacious; for a negociation was opened with the infurgents, who - 
had ereéted themfelves into an aflembly of the people, with central and provifional committees; and after | 
afew conferences an accommodation was effecied. A garrifon of toce militia was admitted into the town ;- 
the provifional government was diffolved ; a national aflembly convoked; the magiftrates’ depofited their : 
authority inta the hands of the free and fovereign people ; a new provifional regency was eltablithed ; a tree 
of liberty planted, with the infcription, “ ‘he bretheren of the town aud country ace united 5”? aud 
adeputation, with the peace-offering of the new conftitution, was fent to the French generals, to implore. - 
the protection of France, and to requeft that no foreign troops might enter their territories. 

‘The French generals accepted the fubmilfion of Zuric, but tnundated the canton with troops. Further 
alterations were made by the-provifional government ; and on the 2:ft of March the naticnal allymbly .ac-- 
ceded to the new organization of the Hlvetic conttitution. | | The. 
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The burghers of Zuric are divided into thirteen tribes; one of which is called Con/: 
taffel, or the tribe of nobles, although at prefent not abfolutely confined to perfons of 
that defcription: it enjoys the privilege of giving eighteen members to the Sovereign 
Council, and fix to the Senate, whereas each of the other tribes only fupply twelve to 
the former, and fix to the latter. | — | | ; 

The legiflative authority is vefted by the burghers in the Sovereign Council of two 
hundred; confifting, however, of two hundred and twelve members drawn from the 
thirteen tribes, and comprifing the Senate or Little Council. This * Senate, compofed 
of fifty members including the two burgomafters, has jurifdi€tion ‘in all caufes civil and 
criminal: in-civil cafes, when the demand is of a certain importance, an appeal lies to 
the council of two hundred: but in criminal affairs, their fentence is final, and, when 
once paffed, there is no reverfal or mitigation. An excellent maxim! provided the 
judges are cauticus and circumfpect, and the laws mild: for there is no greater encou- 
rarement to the commiffion of crimes, than the frequency of pardons. Such an infti- 
tution, however, ought neceflarily to exclude feverity of punifhment; and could never 
be admitted in a ftate, where by the letter of the law the fame punifhment is inflicted 
upon a fheep-ftealer as upon a parricide. 

It is to be regretted, that in this republic, as in ‘moft other ftates of Switzerland, 
there is no precife code of criminal law. The Caroline, or code of Charles V. is often. 
fibly followed; but on account of its obfolete ufages and extreme feverity, the fen- 
tence is ultimately left to the difcretion of the magiftrates. For notwithftanding the 
mot perfect integrity, and upright intentions, yet it is hardly poflible to fuppofe, that 
party, friendfhip, connections, and family, fhould not frequently influence the judges 
and occafion partial proceedings. It would péthaps well become the wifdom of this 
enlightened and equitable government to,form a penal code, and-to afcertain with pre- 
cifion the punifhment for each offence.’ The example of fuch a republic would in 
time be followed by the remaining cantonsand {tates of Switzerland; and pofterity would 
blefs the name of Zurac for having occafionedthe introduction of more fettled’principles in 
the criminal courts of Juftice. Some late decifions have rendered this arrangement 
more obvioufly neceflary. Several perfons difordered in their underftandings com- 
mitted fuicide ; and, although the circumftances of the crime were nearly fimilar, yet 
the moft oppofite fentences were pronounced on thefe occafions; fo that the families 
of thofe to whom a greater degree of feverity was fhewn, were neceflarily more dif- 
trefled on account of the mildnefs manifefted to the others. | 

Every judge of delicacy and honour would undoubtedly experience great fatisfaction 
to find himfelf reftrained by precife laws from liftening to folicitations trom friends and 
party, and from being biafled by thofe feelings, of which it is almoft impoffible to be 
divefted. 7 

The power of the Senate, confidered in a collective capacity, is very confiderable : 
it judges finally in all criminal caufes, has the care of the police, and fupplies the prin- 
cipal magiftrates. But, as too great a power of individuals is dangerous in a republic, 
the members of this affembly are liable to be changed, and a revifion or confirmation 
is annually made, in fome inftances by the Sovereign Council, in others by the parti.’ 
cular tribes to which the fenators belong. This arinual revifion is a great check to mal- 


* Formerly thé Senate was feparated into itwo equal divifiona, which alternately admifniftered the 
office during fix months ; and‘although thefe divifions fill continue, yet for fome time palt they have re- 
united and afled together, Jes 7 ke eo atat oe 
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adminiftration, and at the fame time prevents the Senate from gaining fo great an in- 
fluence as to be detrimental to the liberties of the people. .A burgher is qualified to 
vote at twenty; is eligible into the Sovereign Council at thirty; and into the Senate at 
thirty-five. By thefe wife regulations, a man muft have formed fome experience in 
public affairs, before he is capable of holding an important charge. The revenues of 
government, though not exceeding 65,000/. per ann., are more than proportionate to the 
expences; which are regulated with the ftrxteft ceconomy. The ftate ts not only with- 
out debts, but an annual faving is depofited in the public treafury, for a refort upon 
any fudden emergency. From this fund government fupported the whole expelice - 
of the war, in 1712, againft the Catholic cantons, without impofing any additional 
tax. | a 
The canton of Zuric is divided into diftri@s or bailliages, which are governed by 
bailifs nominated-by the Sovereign Council. Thefe bailifs, excepting thofe of Kyburgh 
and Groningen, cannot pafs capital fegtence, or order torture. They can arreft and 
interrogate the delinquent, and punith fmallmifdemeanors by whipping,. or banifhment: 
from the bailliage. In capital cafes they examine, make out the verbal procefs, and 
fend the felon to Zuric for further trial, On enquiring into the ftate of criminal jurif- 
prudence, I learned with fatisfa@tion, that the torture had not been infliéted in the 
capital for thefe laft nine years; which may be prefumed to be a prelade to its total abo- 
lition; but it is much to be regretted, that whipping, which is a fpecies of torture, is 
not unfrequently applied, in order to force confeffion, both in Zuric and in the bailliages ; 
an abufe of juftice repugnant to the wifdom of fo enlightened a government. ot 
The city of Zuric ftands at the northern extremity of the lake, and gccupies both 
fides of the rapid and tranfparent Limmat. The environs are extremely delightful; 
an amphitheatre of hills gradually. floping to the borders of the water, enriched with 
pafture and vines; dotted with innumerable villas, cottages, and hamlets; and backed 
on the'weft bythe Utliberg, a bold and gloomy ridge ftretching towards the Albis, and 
that chain of mountains which rifes gradually tothe Alps.  ,. | 
The town is divided into two parts; the old part, furrounded with the fame ancient 
battlements and towers which exifted in the thirteenth century, and the fuburbs which — 
are {trengthened by fortifications in the modern f{tyle, but too extenfive. The ditches, 
inftead of being filled with ftagnant water, are moftly fupplied with running ftreams. 
The public walk is pleafantly fituated ina lawn, at the junétion of the Limmat and the 
Sil, an impetuous and turbid torrent, which defcends from the mountains of Einfidlin: 
two rows of lime-trees plagted by the fide of the Limmat, and following its ferpentine 
direction, afford an agreeable fhade in the heat of fummer. The inhabitants are very — 
indu(trious ; and carry on with fuccefs fevera] manufactures: the principal are thofe of 
linens and cottons, muflins, and filk handkerchiefs, ‘I'he manufacturers do not in ge- 
neral dwell within the walls; but the materials are moftly prepared, and the work is 
completed in the adjacent diftri€ts. Tor this reafon Zuric does not exhibit the adtivity 
and numbers of a great commercial city. The environs, on the contrary, are fo ex- 
tremely populous, that perhaps few diftricts in the neighbourhood of a town, whofe 
population fearcely. exceeds tet thoufand inhabitants, contain within: fo fmall a com. 
pais fo many fouls. ‘The ftreets are moftly narrow; the houfes and public buildings 
a more with plainnefs and convenience; than with the elegance and {plendor of a 
capital, | 7 > | } : Dy thie. 2? = Sh 
The town contained, in 1780, 10,559 fouls, in the following proportions: 2533 
male burghers, 3464 female burghers; 860 foreign clerks, 250 foreigners; 372 male 
inhabitants, 444 female inhabitants; 223 men-fervants, 1734 maid fervants; and 629 
wale, Go ae ae | — “patients 
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patients in the hofpital. . The gradual decreafe of the population in the town, which. 
arifes from the difficulty of obtaining the bugherthip, will appear from the following 
table : | | | 7 






(769. | 1780. 
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12,376 [11,802 110,616 110,574 10,559. 


The increafe of luxury and opulence will appear from confidering that, in 1357, 
the number of men-fervants amounted to only 84, and of maid-fervants to 263; 
whereas, in 1780, the former were 223, and the latter 1734; or near a fifth of the 
whole population. | | | 

The manners of the- inhabitants are in general fimple, and may perhaps in thefe 
times be efteemed antiquated. Dinner is ufually ferved at twelve: in the afternoon the 
gentlemen affemble in clubs or {mall focieties, in the town during winter, and at their 
refpective villas in fummer. ‘They frequently fmoke, and partake of wine, fruit, 
cakes, and other refrefhments. ‘The women, for the moft part employed in their do 
meftic occupations, or devoted to the improvement of their children, are not fond of 
vifiting. When they go out, they generally affemble in feparate coteries, to which 
only a few men, and thofe chiefly the neareft relations, are admitted: many of the ladies 
indeed, from a confciouf{nefs f their provincial accent, and a difficulty of exprefling 
themfelves in French, feldom make their appearance when ftrangers are received. It 
has more than once happened to me, that on being fhewn into the apartment wherein 
the ladies were aflembled, the mafter of the houfe has taken me by the hand, and led 
me into another room, where he would have detained me, if I had not requefted to be 
reconducted to the ladies. This referve begins greatly to abate, and to give place toa 
more fociable intercourfe. Such, however, is the prevalence of national habit, that a 
few families, which form a more agreeable mixture of company, are confidered as diffe- 
ring from the eftablifhed cuftoms, and are ftill known by the name of the French Society. 

Sumptuary laws, as well as thofe againit immorality, are well obferved. ‘The former 
indeed may exift, and be carried into execution even among a people much corrupted ; 
for it may be the policy of government to enforce their obfervance. But the fevereft 
penalties will not be fufficient to prevent crimes of an immortal tendency, amidit a ge- 
neral diffolutenefs of manners: the popular principles can alone invigorate fuch laws, 
and give to them their full operation. Secret crimes cannot be prevented ; but itis an 
evident proof of public virtue, when open breaches of morality are difcountenanced. 

Among their fumptuary laws, the ufe of a carriage in the town is prohibited to all 
forts of perfons except ftrangers: and it is almoft inconceivable that, in a place fo coms 
mercial and wealthy, luxyry fhould fo little prevail. 

The militia of the canton amounted, in 1781, to 25,718 infantry, 1025 artillery, 
886 dragoons, and 406 chaffeurs; in all 28,235 effective men. There is a military 
cheft at Zuric, eftablifhed in 1683, and fupported by the members of the great council, 
who, inftead of giving an expenfive entertainment, are bound on their election or 
farther promotion to pay a certain fum. From this fund, which has been confiderably 
augmented, 2000/. was taken, in 1770, for the purpofe of eftablilhing a magazine of 
uniforms and arms, which are either diftributed, or fold ata low price to the poor pea- 
fants who cannot afford to purchafe them at their full value; each peafant, according 
to the military laws of the canton, being obliged to poffefs his arms and uniform. 

The arfenal is well fupplied with cannon, arms, and ammunition; and contains a 
referve of mufkets for thirty thoufand men. We faw there, and admired, the two. 

| “handed 
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handed fwords and weighty armour of the old Swifs warriors; as alfo the bow and 
arrow with which William Tell is faid to have fhot the apple from the head of his fon. 

This canton has a regiment and fome companies in the fervice of France, a regiment 
in that of Holland, and fome companies in the fervice of the King of Sardinia. ‘The 
King of France pays annually for a regiment of fufiliers, confilting of 1292 men, 
20,348/, The colonel receives about 840/. per ann.; a captain 360/.; anda common 
foldier 7/, The pay of-a regiment of twelve companies, in the Dutch fervice, is 
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LETTER IX.—Lcclefiaftical affairs. —State of Literature.—Learned Men of Zurit.— 
: Society of Phyfics.—Seminaries.—Libraries. 


IN ecclefiaftical affairs the fenate is fupreme: the canton is divided into fourteen 
diftri€s, each governed by a dean, chofen by the fynod, from three candidates propofed — 
by the clergy of the diocefe. The fynod, compofed of the whole clergy, and feveral 
affeflors on the part of the Little Council, meets twice a year. In the Jaft century it had 
amore democratical form, and exercifed jurifdiction over its members: it examined 
caufes between ecclefiaftics, and between the minifters and their parifhioners ; ave de- 
cifions ; enjoyedthe power of imprifoning, depofing and reinftating the minifters ; and 
exercifed an authority dangerous to the ftate. By degrees their exorbitant prerogatives. 
were annulled ; and in 1700 the clergy of Zuric fucceeded in the eftablifhment of a 
more ariftocratical form. | | 

The principal minifters and profeflors in the town conftitute, in conjunGtion with fey 
veral magiftrates and other affeflors deputed by the civil power, an ecclefiaftical and aca- 
demical council: to this committee the deans have recourfe in all concerns which feem 
to exceed their jurifdiction: it determines lefler affairs, and refers cafes of importance 
to the fenate. | _ . . " ; 

The fourteen deans affemble twice a year in Zuric, and compofe a profynode3 in 
which they depute one of their own body to deliver their requifitions, or pia defideria, 
firft to the Ecclefiaftical Council, and afterwards to the general Synod. ‘The Ecclefi- 
aftical Council takes their reque{ts into deliberation, lays them before the Synod, and, 
if recommended, they are prefented by the affeffors to the final decifion of the Sepate. 
"The ecclefiaftical benefices in this canton are extremely moderate. The beft living 
may be worth 1yol. per aun., and the worft about 3ol. The falary of the canonries in 
the capital amounts to 12cl. In general, a clergyman in the town, who has merit, is _ 
certain of obtaining a profeflorfhip, which adds sol. or 6ol. per anh. to his other ap- 
pointments. ae Seay 7S ee. 

The charitable eftablifhments at Zuric are the orphan-houfe, which is regulated with 
extreme attention and care; arf alms-houfe for poor burghers ;. an hefpital for incur-. 
ables, and that for the fick of all nations, which ufually contains between fix and feven 
hundred patients; and the Allmofen-Amt, or foundation for the poor: this excellent 
inftitution puts out children as apprentices, and diltributes money, clothes, and books 
of devotion to poor perfons, as well in the town as in different parts of the canton, at‘the 
recommendation of the refpective minifters. In 1697 it diftributed 300]. ; in 1760 
5,0icl.; In 1770, 4,7961.; and in 1778, 5,451]. ne os - “Eat ahd 

.Ainong the particular inftitutions muft not be omitted the chirurgical feminary 2 it, 
is formed by valuntary fubfcriptions, and chiefly f{upported by Dr. Ruan, an eminent 
phyfician, who reads leGures gratis, and gives the profits of a publication, called the 
| : | 4:0) 4 | Magazine 
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phyficians and furgeons, deltined to fettle in the country. ek oe 
_ it Zuric public education is a concern of flate, and under the immediate protection - 
of government. The office of a profeflor gives rank and eltimation, and is often held 
by a member of the Senate and of the Great Council. The principal literary eftablith- 
ments for the inftraétion of youth are, the Caroline College for {tudents in divinity ; 
Collegium Humanitatis, or the college for polite literature ; and the {chool of arts: the 
firft has twelve profeffors, the fecond two, and the laft feven. The learned languages, 
- divinity, natural hiftory, mathematics, and in fhort every fpecies of polite learning, as 
well as abftrufe {cience, is taught at a fmall expence in thefe refpeCtive feminaries. 

~¥n confequence of the unremitted attention which, fince the reformation, government 
has paid to the education of youth, many eminent perfons have flourifhed in all branches 
of literature ; and there is no town in Switzerland where Jetters are more encouraged, 
or where they have been cultivated with greater fuccefs. A learned profeflor of Zuric 
has, in a very interefting publication, difplayed the important fervices which erudition 
and fcience have derived from the labours of his countrymen. In thefe biographical 
memoirs appear, among many others, the names of Zuingle-and Bullinger, Conrad 
Gefner, Hottinger, Simler, Spon, Schéutzer, Heydegger, Breitinger, Bodmer, Hertzel, 
and Solomon Gefner, > . . 

Of all the luminaries which Zuric, fertile in great geniules, has ever produced, Conrad 
Gefner perhaps occupies the firft place. He was born at Zuric in 1516, and died in 
1564, in the 48th year of his age. Thofe who are converfant with the works of this 
great fcholar and naturalift, cannot reprefs their wonder and admiration at the amplitude 
of his knowledge in every fpecies of erudition, and the variety of his difcoveries in natural 
hiftory, which was his peculiar delight. ‘Their wonder and admiration is {till further 
augmented, when they confider the grofs ignorance of the age which he helped to en- 
lighten, and the feanty fuccours he poflefled to aid him in thus extending the bounds of 
knowledge s that he compofed his works, and made thofe difcoveries which would have 
done honour to the moft enlightened period, under the complicated evils of poverty, 
ficknefs, and domeftic uneafinefs. A detail of his life and writings, by an author ca- 
pable of appreciating his multifarious knowledge, would be a juft tribute to the merits 
of this prodigy of learning, (Monfrum Eruditionis,) as he is emphatically ftiled by 
Boerhaave. | : 7 2 

Bodmer, born in 1698, was alive in 1776, when I firft vifited Switzerland; but I 
was at that time ignorant of the German language, and. unacquainted with his great 
merits in reforming the tafte of his contemporaries, and familiarizing them to the fub- 
lime beauties of Homer and Milton. He died in 1783. I now regret that I did not 
cultivate the acquaintance of a man, whom the unanimous voice of his contemporaries 
defervedly ftyle the Father of German literature ; whofe juft criticifms and correct judg. 
ment animated the poetical genius of Klopftock, Haller, and Gefner. | 

I did not omit waiting upon Solomon Gefner, the celebrated author of the Death of 
Abel, and of -feveral idyls, which for their delicate and elegant fimplicity are juftly 
efteemed: They. abound with thofe nice touches of exquifite fenfibility, which difcover 
a mind ‘warmed with the fineft fentiments; and loye is reprefented in the chafteft colour. 
ing of innocence, virtue, and benevolence. Nor has he confined his f ubjects merely to 
the paflion of love : paternal affeion, and filial dalalyon ; gratitude, humanity, and 
every moral duty, is exhibited and inculcated in the mott pleafing and affecting manner. - 

He has for fome time renounced poetry for the pencil 3 and painting is at prefent:his 
fayourite amufement. A treatife which he has publithed on landfcapes —— the 

; 4 3 | | elegance. 
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elegance of his tafte, and the verfatility of his'genius;.while his compofitions in both 
kinds prove the refemblance of the two arts, and that the conceptions of the poet and of 
the painter are congenial. His drawings in black and white are preferable to his paint- 
Ings for although the ideas in both are equally beautiful or fublime, the colouring fs 
inferior to the defign. He has publifhed a handfome edition of his writings in quarto, 

in which every part of the work is carried on by himfelf: he prings them at his own 

prefs; and is at once both the drawer and engraver of the plates. It. is‘to be lamented 

that he has renounced poetry; for, while ordinary writers {pring up in great plenty, 

authors of real genius are rare and uncommon. His drawings are feen only by a few; | 
but his writings are difperled abroad, tranflated into every language, and will be admired 
by future ages, as long as there remains a relifh for true paftoral fimplicity, or tafte for 
original compofition. He is plain-in his manners; open, affable, and obliging in his ad- 
drefs; and of fingular modefly. Gefner died of an apoplexy, March 2, 1788, 

T called alfo on Mr. Lavater, a clergyman of-Zuric, and celebrated phyfiognomift, 
who has publifhed four volumes in quarto on that fanciful fubjed, illuftrated with ap- 
propriate engravings. This work, however, is rather a defultory collection of obferva- ° 
tions and conjectures, than a regular fyftem of phyfiognomy. That particular paflions 
have a firong effect upon particular features is evident to the moft common obferver’; 
and it may be conceived, that an habitual indulgence of thefe paflions may poffibly, in 
fome cafes, imprefs a diftinguifhing mark on the countenance ; but that a certain caft of 
features conftantly denotes certain paflions ; and that by contemplating the countenance, — 
we can infallibly * difeover alfo the mental qualities, is an hypothefis liable to fo many 
exceptions as renders it impoffible to eftablifh a gencral and uniform fyftem. But Mr. 
Lavater, like a true.enthufiaft, carries his theory much farther: for he not only pretends 
to difcover the characters and paffions by the features, complexion, form of the head, 
turn of the neck fT, and motion of the arms; but he alfo draws inferences of the fame 
kind even from the hand-writing. Indeed his fyftem is founded upon fuch univerfal 
principles, that he applies the fame rules to all animated nature, extending them not 
only to brutes, but even to infects. That the temper of a horfe may be difcovered by 
his countenance, will not perhaps ftrike you as abfurd ; but did you ever hear before, 
that any quality could be inferted from the phyfiognomy of a bee, an ant, or d cock- 
chafer? While 1 give my opinion thus freely concerning Mr. Lavater’s notions, you 
will readily perceive that I am not one of .thofe who are initiated into the mylteries of 
his art. . 7 7 | 

_® Mr Lavater, however, modeftly renounces pretenfions to infallibility in every cafe, though he claims 
it in many inftances. This vifionary, but entertaining author, thus clofes his preface: At the moment 
‘I write this, my progrefs (in the {cicace of phyfiognomy ) is fuch, that if there are fome phyfiognomies 
on which I can pronounce no judgment, there are, on the other hand, a great. many lines and features, on 
which I am able to decide, with a conviction of truth and evidence equal to that which I have of my own 
ay l p _ - ini e & | | | 
: "Chis Gnglar and expenfive woik was publifhed both in German and French, under the aathor’s infpec- 
tion. Its title in German is “ Phyfiognomifche Fragmente zur beforderung der Menfchenkennifs Menf- 
chenliebe ;” fn French, « Effai fur la Piipognc ce detting a faire s snaine (Htsniae et ale faire aimer.”’ 
It has been likewife publithed in Englith, under the title of “ An Effay on Phyfiognomy, defigned tp pros 
mote’ the: Knowledge and Love of Mankind.” A cheaper edition, in four volumes oftavo, has been rew 
cently publifhed, | 


+ © Béing ona vifit to Mr, Zimmerman at Biough,” fays Lavater in his preface, * we ftepped to the 
window {0 notice a military proceffion, when a fate, with which I was wholly unacquainted, {0 forcibly 
Hrugk me, that I formed a decided judgment on the cafe. Refle€tion had no fhare in it, for 1 did not imae 


gine that. what J had: faid deferved notice. Mr. Zimmerman immediately atked me, with figns of great 
| firptile * on what do you found your judgment ?” I replied, ‘on the turn of the ach.” Se My. 
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Mr. Lavater has not merely confined himfelf to phyfiognomy. He has eompofed fucred 
hymmis and national fonps, which are much efteemed for their fimplicity. He has alfo 
given to the public numerous works on facred fubjeGts. I am concerned to add, that 
the ingenious author extends to religion the fame enthufiafm which he has employed _ 
in his refearches on phyfiognomy, and in his poetical compofitions : the warmth of his 
imagination hurries him on to adopt whatever is moft fanciful and extraordinary ; to 
cutftep the limits of fober reafon; to be an advocate for the efficacy of abfolute faith ; 
for inward -illuminations; fupernatural vifions; and the miraculous effects of animal 
magnetifm in the cure of diforders, The infinuating addrefs of Mr. Lavater, the vivacity 
of his converfation, the amenity of his manners, together with the fingularity and ani- 
mation-of his ftyle, have contributed more to diffufe his.fyftem and principles, than 
found arguments or deep learning, which are not to be found in his lively bat defultory 
compofitions *. : 

Among the eminent menof Zuric muft not be omitted Dr. Hirtzel, a learned phy- 
fician, who is defervedly ftyled the Swifs Plutarch; and has, among various publica- 
tions, more particularly diftinguifhed himfelf by the Socrate Ru/fique, and by the lives 
of Sultzer and Heydegger. : 

Leonhard Meifter, profeffor of hiftory and morality in the School of Arts, deferves to 
be mentioned among the learned men of Zuric. The verfatility of his talents will be 
collected from a bare catalogue of his principal works ; which are written in the German 
tongue :— On Fanaticifm ; the Hiftory of the German Language and Literature ; Lives 
of the celebrated Men of Zuric ; Swifs Biography ; the moft memorable Events of the 
Helvetic Hiftory, in chronological Order; Inftances of Intolerance and Fanaticifm in 
Switzerland ; Public Law of Switzerland ; Hiltory of the Town and Canton of Zuric ; 
Panegyric on Bodmer; Excurfions through various Parts of Switzerland ; Charaéter 
of the German Poets, in chronological Order, with their Portraits; Abridgment of 
Ancient Hiftory, particularly of the Greeks, with an Introduction on the Fine Arts and 
polite Literature. In all his writings the judicious author has difplayed great zeal for 
the promotion of learning, correétnefs of tate, liberality of fentiinent, and much hiftorical 
and biographical knowledge, But in his obfervations on fanaticifm and intolerance he 
has treated thofe fubjects in a new light: he has illuftrated their dreadful effeéts on — 
government and civil foctety by hiftorical events, and in a political view ; he has ap- 
pealed from theory to experience, and exemplified queftionable arguments by unan- 


* It was natural to imagine, from the enthufiafm of his charafer, that Lavater would become an advo- 
cate for the {pecions fyftem of French equality. At adiftance, he hailed the dawn of liberty; but he no | 
fooner felt its nearer approach, than he became one of its moft inveterate enemies. He found from experi- 
ence, that the plaufible terms of emancipation, liberty, and equality, were ufed to fanction pillage, oppref- 
fion, and defpotifm. While his country was yet fuffering under the calanuities of French brotherhood, he 
publithed his celebrated Philippic againft the French Directory. which he dated * the firft year of Helvetic 
flavery.”’ In this animated apoftrophe, after inveizhing againft the perlidy and defpotifm of the lrench, 
he pays a due tribute of applaufe to the mild adminiftrat ion of the ancient republic, the remembrance of 
which the preflure of French defpotifm rendered more endearing. 

&* We now imagined that we had accomplifhed all your arbitrary mandates, and that no troops thould 
enter our territories, Vain hope! you came wich an armed force, which you quartered upon our citizens 
and peafarts. You drained our unhappy country ; and to crown our humiliation, you impofed a eontribn- 
tion of three millions of livres upon our fenatorial families ; the families who for ages had conftitutionally 
held the reins of government, and held them without any imputation of abufe or peculation, certainly with. 
out-extortion ; who mad¢ no ftruggle to maintain the exclufive authority our conflitution had vetted In 
them, and againft whom, therefore, you could not allege any well-founded charge, The liberty yow coh- 
ferred on us, in return for all thefe exactions, was the privilege of parting ulcimately with our ineftimable 

freedom.” =: © eae ; hs | | 
7 | fwerable 
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fwerable facts, In this inftance, he has been no lefs ufeful -in combating perfecution, 
than in repreffing the fpirit of fanaticifm that, prevailed among many of his countrymen, 
and which is diffufed by men of lively abilities and popular manners *. | 

The curiofity of the naturalift will be amply gratified by a view of the library and 
cabinet of Mr. John Gefner, profeffor of phyfics, and canon of the cathedral, who in- 
herits the zeal for natural hiftory which characterized his great anceftor Conrad Gefner. 
His proficiency in the ftudy of nature, and particularly his accurate {kill in botany, has 
been abundantly teftified by the repeated acknowledgments of Haller, whom he accom- 
panied in his herborifing excurfions through the mountains of Switzerland, and who 
confeffes himfelf indebted to Gefner for various. and important difcoveries, Gefuer’s 
cabinet is extremely rich in foffils, and remarkable for the drawings of the principal 
fpecimens of his mufeum ; and for numerous reprefentations of infects admirably painted 
by Schellenberg. One of the moft curious parts of his.collection, is a great botanical 
work, which Haller calls va/ti/fimum et pulcherrimum opus ; and which, it is much to be 
regretted, he has hitherto withheld from the public. He has exhibited, in eighty tables, 
a thoufand generical characters of plants, according to the Linnxan fyftem, together 
with many of the fpecific characters. ‘Thefe tables, intended to illuftrate a general 
hiftory of plants, which, as appears by his own letters to Haller, the author meditated, 
were drawn and engraved by Geifler, the fame perfon who diftinguifhed himfelf by 
painting the fhells of Regenfufs f. | " 

Amidft the various occupations of Gefner, botany, to which he had an early and ftrong 
attachment, has engaged a great fhare of his attention ; befides two or three early pro- 
duétions in this line, he began, in the year 1759, to publifh a work which he has ex- 
tended to eight publications, in the quarto form. - 

The firft feven parts bear the title of Phytographia Sacra Generalis ; the remaining, 
that of Phytographia Sacra Specialis. \n this work the author treats on philofophy, of 
vegetation in general, and on the circulation of the fap through the particular parts of 
plants; on the Linngean fyftem againft the objections of Alfton ; on the ufes of plants 
as food to man, and gives a detail of upwards of a hundred edible kinds, with a com- 
pendious account of the {pecific properties of each ; on the medicinal ufes of plants ; on 
the various economical ules of vegetables, illuftrating in a particular manner, among 
many others, thofe of the palm tree, flax, and alocs. In the latter volumes of this 
work, the author treats on other advantages derived to mankind from the vegetable 
world. He fpcaks, for inftance, on the nature and conftituent parts of turf and peat, and 
enumerates the {pecies of bog and fen plants, which enter into the compofition of each 3. 
on the kinds of fhrubs proper for hedges ; on timber for building, and particularly fuch 
trees as were ufed for thofe purpofeg by the ancients. In the firft part, which is all 
that is hitherto publifhed, of what he names Phytographia Sacra Spect lis, he has given 
an account of thofe authors who have written on the plants of the holy {criptures, and 
enters upon the hiftory of each, : 

The Society of Phyfics owes its origin to Mefirs. Heydegger, Schultetz, and John 
Gefner, who firlt aflembled in 1745, and admitted others, in order to attend a courfe 
of leétures on natural hiftory. This courfe was read by Gefner, profeffor of phyfics, | 
who fo greatly excited the attention, and animated the zeal of his audience, that in a. 


® Since the revolution of Switzerland, Profeflor Meifter has publifhed a tract, “ Ueber den Gang der 
Politifchen Bewenguagen in der Schweiz,” or, ‘* On the Progrefs of Revolutionary Movemeuts in Swits 
zerland.”? This. work contains many curious particulars concerning the conduct of the Swifa itates, and 
of Zuric in particular, but muft be read with caution, as it was plainly written under French influence. 


+ See Coxe’s Travels into Poland, &c. Book VIII, chap. iv. —— 
_ | : fhort — 
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fhort {pace of time the members were increafed to feventy. The firft regular meeting 
was held in 1745, ina private houfe; and ina few years they deferved and received 
the protection of government, which Seatbe the profits of a lottery towards eftablith- 
ing a fund. There are’‘now about a hundred and twelve members: each pays on his 
admittance eight florins, or about feventeen fhillings, and the fame fum anntally. Since 
1757, a fuite of apartments, in a houfe belonging to one of the tribes, has been afligned 
for holding their affemblies, and for containing the library and apparatus. 

The Society is divided into five departments: 1. Phyfics, 2. Mathematics. 3. Na- 
tural Hiftory. 4. Medicine. 5. Application of Phyfics to Arts end Trades. But the 
grand and principal object of the Society, is the encouragement and improvement of 

raQtical agriculture. For this purpofe the members correfpond. with the landholders 
in different parts of the canton; vifit various diftridts in rotation ; ‘fummon to Zuric 
fome of the beft informed farmers; acquaint them with the ftate of hufbandry; give 
them infiructions ; offer prizes for improvements in cultivation ; furnifh fmall foms of 
money to the poorer peafants: and communicate to the public the refult of their in- 
quiries and obfervations. " 

The public library at Zuric contains about twenty. five thoufand volumes, and a few 
curious manufcripts. Among which, the following principally attracted my attention. 
4. The original manufcript of Quintilian, found in the library of St. Gallen, and from 
which the firft edition of that great rhetorician was printed. 2. The pfalms in the 
Greek tongue, written on parchment dyed of a violet colour. The letters are filver, 
excepting the initials, which are in golden charatters, and the marginal references, which 
are red. It is fimilar to the’ celebrated Codex Argenteus *, in the library of Upfala. It 
is {uppofed to have once formed part of the Codex Vaticanus, preferved in the Vatican 
library at Rome: as both thefe manufcripts are fimilar, and the Roman volume is de- 
ficient in the plaims. The learned Breitinger has publifhed a diflertation on this codex f. 
3. Several manufcripts of Zuingle, which prove the indefatigable induftry of that 
celebrated reformer. Among thefe I particularly noticed his Latin commentary on 
Genefis and Ifaiah, and a copy of St. Paul’s Fpiftles from the Greek Teftament, pub- 
lifhed by Erafmus. At the end is written an infcription in the Greek tongue, fignifying, 
‘‘ Copied by Ulric Zuingle, 1415.’ Jt was prefented to the public library by Ann 
Zuingle, the laft furvivor of his illuflrious race. 4. Three Latin Letters from Lady 
Jane Grey to Bullinger, in 1551, 1552, and 1553. Thefe letters, written with her 
own hand, breathe a fpirit of the molt unaffcéted piety, and prove the extraordinary 
progrefs which this unfortunate and accomplifhed princefs, though only in the fix- 
teenth year of her age, had made in various branches of literature. ‘The Greck and 
Hebrew quotations fhew that fhe was well acquainted with thofe languages. ‘Thefe Ict- 
ters, though given in feveral publications, yet are not printed with that accuracy, which 
the relics of fuch a perfonage deferve. The library is rich in the beft editions of the 
claffics ; and particularly in the early impreflions of the fifteenth century. 

The library of the cathedral belonging to the Caroline College, contains feveral ma- 
snufcripts of the reformers Bullinger, Pelican, Bibliander, and Leon Juda; particularly 
the tranflation of the Talmud by Pelican and Bibliander, which has never been printed ; 
alfo fixty volumes of letters from Zuingle and the ret reformers, with a complete in- 

dex. This.collection, fo interefling to ecclefiaftical hiflory, was formed by Henry Hot- 
tinger{, thé learned author of the hiftory of the Reformation, renowned for his ex- 


* Gee Travels isto Poland, Ruflia, &c. Book VII. chap. vi. 

+ De Antiquiffimo Twricentis Bibliothece Graco Pfalmorim ‘Libro Turict. 748 
$ He.was born in-16203 and was drowned in the Limmat, 1667. ; ; 
tenlive 
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terifive. erudition, and: particularly. for: his profound kill in oriental literature. ‘The 
librarian pointed-out an antient} martufeript of the Latin Vulgate, called Codex Carolinus, 
and ‘fuppofed to have been a prefent from Charlemam, but withoutfoundation ; for it 
is certainly of much later date, probably of the eleventh century. Among the rare 
books is the Latin Bible, tranflated by Pelican, Bibliander, ‘and Leon™ Juda, printed at 

‘The lover of literary and ecclefiaftical hiftory will not fail to infpe& the Reverend 
Mr. Simler’s ample collection of Letters, which pafled between’ Zuingle and the other. 
reformers of Zuric, and their correfpondents in different parts of Europe. The learned 
profeffor propofed to print by fub{cription, in two volumes folio, the letters of the Englith 
reformers, feveral,of which Burnet has publifhed in his Hiftory of the Reformation, but 
with many errors. Not finding, however, fufficient fubfcribers for fo expenfive a work, 
he was obliged to relinquifh his plan, to the regret of all loversef biography. 


_ The library of M. de Heydegger, fenator of Zuric, deferves the notice of the learned 
traveller. The ingenious poffeffor inherited from his father only three thoufand volumes, 
which he has extended to fiiteen thoufand. His principal aim is dire€ted to thofe books 
that were unknown to Maittaire, which might afflift in correcting his typographical an- 
nals, and in forming.an accurate and connected hiftory of printing. in this collection 
are found many rare and elegant impreflions by the Aldufes, ‘Juntas, Giolitos, Torzen- 
tino, Stephens, Elzevirs, Comino, Tonfon, Wetftein, Bafkerville, Bodoni, Barbot, and 
Didot. It is particularly rich in the earlieft impreffions, of which there are.no lefs than 
feven hundred printed in the fifteenth century : : ; 


LET TER X.—Expedition along the borders of the Lake of Zurice—Rychterfehwyl — Ife 
of Ufnau.— Rapperfchwyl.—Grunengen.—Uftar.—Greiffenfee.—Excurfion to Regenf- 
berg, and to the fummit of the Lagerberg. | 


DURING my firft tour through Switzerland, I paffed too fhort a time at Zuric to” 
have an opportunity of vifiting the delightful environs, which, for mild beauties - of 
nature, numerous population, and well-being of the peafantry, is fcarcely furpaffed by 
any fpot on the globe. Having, on fubfequent occalions, refided longer at Zuric, I 
did not omit making feveral excurfions into various parts of the cauton; an account of 
which will form the fubject of the prefent letter. is . 
- [The weather clearing up after Jeveral continued and heavy rains, on the 24th of 
June,:1785, J accompanied M. de Bonftet of Bern, Profeffor Meifter, and fome- other 
gentlemen of Zuric, in a delightful tour round the lake. We had no need of ‘guides, 
as the country was well known to my companions, and we had no incumbrance of bag- 
gage. Having made an early dinner, according to the cuftom of the place, we de- 
parted at mid-day; walked -about three miles, through vineyards and corn-fields, to 


* Among many rare books, I nated down the following: Ciceronis Officia. Fult et Scheiffer 1465. 
net. in folio. Jo. Sanuenfie Catholicon, folio. .Aug,.Vin. del, Gunther, Zeiner et Reutlingen, 1649-—_ 
ir edition of Petrarcha Yenet. Vindel de Spira, 1470« See Cat. de la Valliere, 1783. No. 3579. 
Firft edition. of Dante, C. Fulginei Neumeiiler 1472. See Ja Valliere, No. 2 53.—-Bouccacio Genealo ria 
Deorum et liber,de Montibuset Sylvis. Venet, Vindel. de Spira, 1472 and 1973. Fift edition. De 

Claris Multeribus.. Ulma Sy. Zeiner, 1473. Firft editiag, with. wooden.cuts, very ingular. . See Catalogue. 
de la Valliere, No. 3810 and 5603.—-Boccacio Decamerone Venet. Gio. et Gregor. de Gregorii fratelli, 
1492, folio, wdoden.cats,. The Decameron 'tranGated inta German about. 14755 folio. —-Mamontreclus 
‘Verons p. Hlian Helizy. 1479, falio,, Thi, book was priated at Mualter, in the canton of Lucerne, ang 
is curious, becaufe it is the fi i inftanct of typography in Switzerland, — | ec 
oT MOLs Vee 5 | 3 ah Kufinach, 
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Kuffnach, a fmall village on the eaftfide of the lake, where we paid a vifit to a gentle- 
man, and were ferved with tea, flices of bread and butter, andcherries, ~~. 

In 1778, Kuffnach was confiderably damaged by the rife of a {mall torrent, which 
rufhed down the mountains, carried away twenty-five houfes, and deftroyed about 
fixty perfons. ‘This torrent, now only a little rill, {welled to fuch a degree, as to rife 
at leaft thirty feet above its ufual level; an increafe owing to the fudden melting of the 
{now on the neighbouring heights. Every affiftance was inftantly afforded to the 
wretched inhabitants, and a collection of £3000 raifed in one Sunday at the different 
churches of Zuric: an aftonifhing colleétion for a town which does not contain 11,000 
fouls. 

Lam indebted to Profeffor Meifter for feveral obfervations * on the population, in. 
duftry, and productions of Kuffnach, and the neighbouring villages. 

- Having repofed ourfelves about an hour at Kuffnach, we continued our walk through 
vineyards and corn-fields, fometimes on the floping banks of the lake, fometimes on a 
{mall foot path formed on terraces upon a level with the water; or along narrow roads 
that refemble gravel walks winding through pleafure-grounds and parks in England. 
We enjoyed, during great part of the way, the mo(t agreeable fhade from large beech 
and oak, walnut and other fruit-trees,- that overhang like weeping willows; many of 
which are planted almoft horizontally, either ftretching from the fides of the hill, or 
from the margin of the water, their boughs dipping into the lake: the fcattered cot- 
tages, the numerous villages, the picturefque villas placed on the banks, and feveral 
neat churches, added to the beauty of the ever-changing f{cenery. 

Having continued our walk about three miles, we ftopped at a peafant’s houfe in 
Meile, who regaled us with our ufual fare, milk and cherries, but would receive 
no recompenfe. Here we embarked and croffed the lake, enjoying a moft agreeable 
view of each border ftudded with villas, churches, and villages, half concealed by the 
intervening trees. As we pafled near a bold promontory, richly covered with wood, 
we obferved the fun, which was hid under a cloud, gilding the diftant town of of Rap- 


* Kuffnach contains about 1700 fouls, and the neighbouring villages are no lefs peopled: this aftonith- 
a population in fo {mall a compafs is occzfioned by the trade of the capital, which employs many hands. 

¢. proportion between the produce of the foil, and the profits derived from working for the manufactures, 
may f eftimated from the following calculation ; five parifhes and two villages, fituated near the lakes of 

Zuric and Greiffen, contain 8498 fouls ; and comprehend only 6050 acres of arable land, 698 of vines, and 
3407 of pafture, or {carccly an acre and a quarter for each perfon. Their fubfiftence is principally fupplied 
by 2016 looms, by means of which they prepare filk and cotton for the merchants of Zuric. In thefe parts 
an acre is fold for £1¢co or £1203 whereas the fame quantity in the interior part of the canton is worth 
only £20, 01 £30. The acre-here mentioned contains from 32,€00 to 76,coo {quare feet. 

In fixteen parifhes, fituated on the bordess of the lake, the number of inhabitants, in 1784, were-32,581. 
There were 271 marritges, 1135 births. The proportion of the marriages tothe births, as 1000 to 4188, 
of the births to the deaths, as 1000 to 882 ; of the births to the living, as :oco to 18,70; ; of the deaths 
t6 the living, as 2000 to 72,515 ; of the males to the females, as 1090 to 1097. 

I have already obferved in the note (p.663.), that thefe borderers of the lake were the firft to adopt | 
the French principles. and had a chief fhare in promoting the fubje€tion of the canton. 

- During the effervefcence of the revolution their grievances were exaggerated, and they were compared 
with the African flaves in the Weft Indies. They were certainly excluded by the commercial government 
of Zuric from fome rights, which they ought to have enjoyed; but their condition upon the whole wasex- 
tremely eafy and comfortable, as fufficiently appeared from the flourifhing fate of the country Even Ge- 
neral Schawembourg, as he failed up the lake, and obferved the borders, luxuriant in cultivation and induitry, 
and with every inerk of profperity, could not avoid exclaiming, “ Il eft cependant difficile de retrouver’ ici 
lea traces du defpotifme.” . Tree anes | : a ee 

In fa&, thefe borderera had no fooner cffeed a change in the conititution, and obtained poffeffion of 

power, than they withed to retain it ; and, attempting to refift the aggreflion of the French, they were dif- 
armed, pillaged, and fined. | . 
: 8+ perichwv], 

! a 
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perfchwyl, the hills towards Zuric filvered by a milder ray, and the fubline mountains 
of Glarus rifing in gloomy majefty from the fouthern extremity of the lake. — 

We landed at Weddenfchweil, which is agreeably fituated on the weft fide of the 
lake. It is the capital of a baillage, that ftretches to the limits of the cantons of Zug 
and Schweitz, and was formerly an independant lordfhip. In 1287 it was fold by 
Rodolph of Weddenfchweil to the knights of Jerufalem; and became a commandery 
until 1459, when Zuric purchafed it from the mater of that order for 20,000 florins. 
The inhabitants, having revolted in 1466, were deprived of feveral privileges, and par- 
ticularly the criminal jurifdi€tion, which was transferred to the fenate of Zuric. Not- 
withftanding the lofs of thefe immunities, the mildnefs of government is fufficiently 
manifefted, by the confiderable increafe of the population within this laft century ; the 
number of fouls, which in 1678 confifted of only 4867, amounted in 1782 to 8188. 

Near Weddenf{chweil, a beautiful meadow, {kirted with wood, and fertilized by a 
lively ftream, tempted us to quit the road, and we had fearcely proceeded fifty paces 
before we faw a filver rill gufhing from the crevice of a rock fringed with wood. 
While we where contemplating this pleafing landfeape, we heard the noife of falling 
waters, and caught a glimpfe of a torrent tumbling from an elevated rock, gliftening 
through the dark foliage, and richly illumined by the rays of-the fun, which was con- 
cealed from our view. Having penetrated by the fide of the torrent, we faw it burit- 
ing from the height, amid furrounding trees, fall about fix feet upon a ridge, and then 
roll fifty feet in mid air. The effect was'peculiarly{{triking. Nor could we fufficiently 
adinire the amphitheatre of rock, the beeches fufpended on its top and fides, the beams 
of the fun darting on the falling waters, and the noife of the torrent contrafted with 
the mild and tranquil beauties of the lake. . | 

Our walk to Richlifwick, where we pafled the night, was no lefs agreeable than that 
on the other fide of the lake. The road ran fometimes through meadows, at a little 
diftance from the lake, fometimes clofe to the water, under the fhade of trees. fcattered 
by the hand Of nature, in the moft capricious fhapes: we fcarcely advanced a hundred 
{teps without pafling a neat cottage, and meeting with peafants, who faluted us as we 
went along; every {pot of ground is highly cultivated, and bore the appearance -of in- 
duftry and plenty. 

At Richlifwick, which, like Weddenfchweil, contains many good houfes of ftone, 
plaiftered and white-wafhed, ornamented with green window-fhutters, and Venetian 
blinds, we found an inn with comfortable accommodations. This place is the paflage of 
much merchandize to different parts on the fhores of the lake, and is greatly reforted 
to by the pilgrims, in their way to Einfidlin *. Ce oe 

Early the next morning we embarked for the ifle of Ufnau. The weather was un- 
commonly fine, the lake quite ftill, the reflection of the white houfes quivered on the 
furface of the water; the hollows of the diftant mountains feemed to be filled with a 
tranfparent vapour, which induced me to cry out, in the language of poetry, | 


* Thefe once happy diftriéts on both fides of the lake of Zuric, after an undifturbed tranquillity of three 
hundred years, became, in May 1798, the {cene of devaftation and carnage, in the unequal conflict between 
the French and the Swifs peafante of the fmall cantons, who rofe to defend their liberties, and, after en- 
tering. Lucerne, marched in two bodies on each fide of the lake, to drive the French from Zuric. After 
an obftinaté refittance againft {uperior forces, the corps on the north fide of the lake were defeated with 
great flaughter, and Rapperfchwyl ftormed and pillaged. Five thouland Swifs, flationed near Richter- 
ichwyl, repulfed the French at the firft onfet,. but with the aid of artillery were at length overpowered. 


Their fpirited refiftance even extorted the applaufe of the French commander. 


4AR2 & Pleafant 
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" “@ Pleafant the fun, 
» © When firft on this delightful land he fpreads 
* His orient beams, on herb; tree, fruit and dower, 
_ © Gliftring with dew *,” 

About a mile from Richlifwick is a fingle houfe ftanding on a gentle acchivity, the 
walls of which divide the canton of Zuric from that of Schweitz, and at the fame time 
fet inftant bonnds to that induftry and population which had attracted out wonder and 
delight. 

tn two hours we landed at Ufnau, which is about an Englifh mile in circumfergnce 
and belongs to the abbey of Einfidlin. It contains only a fingle huule, inhabited by 
a peafant’s family, two barns, a kind of tower fummer-houfe, feated on the highelt 
point, a chapel never ufed, and a church in which mafs is faid only twice in the year. 
Within is the tomb of St. Alderic, who built an hermitage on the ifland, to which he 
retired. He died in 1473, and was highly revered for his fuppofed fangtity; asa 
Latin infcription informs us, that ‘© he was fed with bread from heaven, and walked 
upon the furface of the wateis.”’ This ifland is fometimes called Hutten’s Ifand, in 
memory of that extraordinary perfon, who retired and died in this obfcure fpor. 

Hutten, defcended from an illuftrious family, was born at Seckenberg in Franconia, 
and receiving an education fuitable to lis birth, profecuted his ftudies with that impe- 
tuous zeal which was'the leading mark of his charatter. He paffed a life of almoft un- 
paralleled vicifitude; fometimes in the camp, fignalized for perfonal courage: in uni- 
verfities, where he diftingulfhed himfelf by various publications; in courts, received 
with refpe&t, or driven away for infolence ; and wandering over different parts of Europe 
in extreme indigence. Having, at an early period of his life, embraced the opinions 
of Luther, he ufed both his pen and his fword in defence of the new dottrines; was 
fo intemperate in his ardour, that he was frequently imprifoned, and alarmed even 
the daring fpirit of Luther by his repeated outrages. After rendering himfelf an object 
of terror both to Lutherans and Catholics, he in vain fought repofe until he found it 
in this fequeftered ifland. He expired in 1523, in the 36th year of his age: a man 
as remarkable for genius and learning, as for turbulence and prefumption. 

The ifland is agreeably broken into hill and dale, is extremely fertile in pafture, pro. 
duces hemp, flax, a few vines, and a {mall tufted wood, which overhangs the margin 
of the water. It is the only ifland in the lake of Zuric, except an uninhabited rock, 
which yields a fmall quantity of hay. 

Having re-imbarked, we foon landed at Rapperfchwylt, and continued afcending 
amid hanging enclofures of pafture and corn, commanding a fine view of the lake, hill, 
mountains, and Alps. Pafling the little territory belonging to Rapperichwyl, we came 
into the canton of Zuric, and entering a neat cottage, to enquire the road, we faw a 
pieafant teaching about thirty children to read and write. On expreffing my fatisfaGion, 
I was informed that each village las a peafant {choolmafter, either entirely or partly 

id by government; and that in this canton there is fearcely a child who is not in. 
firudted in reading and writing. A little further we entered another cottage, where 
the miftréfs of the houfe offered us milk and cherries, and placed upon the table nine 
or ten latge filver {poons. 7 . 

We continued our walk through an enclofed, hilly, and well-wooded country, and 
arrived about mid-day at Grunengen, a {mall burgh, capital of the bailliage, After 
dinner we paid.a vile.to the bailif, who refides in the caftle, which lands onan elevated 


* Milton's Paradife Lot.’ + See Letter 7, 
rock, 
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rock, overlooking an extenfive profpe€; towards the fouth wild and romantic, towards 
the weft rich and well cultivated, and watered by a lively ftream which flows from the 
lake of Pfeffikon. — eae a ate Pe | 
_ The bailif poffeffes confiderable authority. He judges civil and criminal affairs, in 
the prefence of certain jurymen and the under-bailif, but can pafs fentence without 
their concurrence, ag ndither of them enjoys a vote. He can punih all crimes which 
are not capital; can order whipping,, or even the torture, to be inflicted, when the 
criminal is convicted, and will not confefs; and I was greatly fhocked to find that this 
horrid expedient had been lately practifed. Even in capital cafes he can condemn to 
death, provided he fummons eighty jurymen from the different diftricts to be prefent 
at the trial; but as this cuftom is attended with much expence, he ufually fends the 
alg to Zuric; in civil proceedings an appeal lies from his decifion to the fenate of 

uric, ; | | 

If the bailif abufes his power, the fenate readily liftens to the complaints of the op- 
preffed, and would not fail to punifh the unjuft judge. An inftance of this impartia- 
lity occurred-in 1754, when the bailif was proved guilty of extortions, and, though 
fon-in-law to the burgomafter, was fined and banifhed from Switzerland. TI learned, 
this fact, on obferving a vacant place in the feries of arms belonging to the feveral 
bailifs, which are painted in the hall of the caftle; thofe of the extortioner, which 
once filled this vacant place,’ had been erafed by order of government. From Gru- 
nengen we purfued our courfe through lanes, fields, and enclofures along a moft delightful 
country, abounding in vines, corn, pafture, and wood. As the fetting fun gradually 
defcended below the horizon, we frequently looked back upon the diftant Alps, the 
lower parts were dufky and gloomy, and the fummits. | tee 


‘* Arrayed with refle&ed purple and gold, 
‘© And colours dipt in heav’n *.” 


At the clofe of the evening I arrived at Uftar; regretting that our day’s journey was 
concluded, and not feeling in the leaft fatigued with a.walk of eighteen miles, from 
Rapperfchwyl to Ultar; fo greatly was I delighted with the beauties of this romantic 
country. Uftar is a large parifh, containing 3000 fouls; the wooden cottages are 
neat and commodious, refembling thofe in the canton of Appenzel, and are difperfed 
in the fame manner over hills and dales, | 
The fun had fearcely rifen before we quitted our beds, and walked to the caftle of 
Uftar; it ftands boldly on elevated rock, p!anted to its very fummit with vines, and 
commands a moft extenfive view, bounded by the Jura, the mountains of the Black 
Foreft, and the chain of Alps ftretching from the canton of Appenzel to the ‘confines 
of the Vallais. Below and around, the country refembled the moft cultivated and en- 
clofed parts of England; a {mall lively flream winded througlr an immenfe plain; 
while the lake of Creiffen appeared like a’broad river, wafhing the bottom of the 
adjacent hills. 7 . | So 
"This caftle was formerly a {trong fortrefs, and the refidence of the counts of Uftar, 
who held it and the diftri@ as a fief from the counts of Ravenfpurgh; and on the extinc- 
tion of that houfé, in the middle of the fourteenth century, it was transferred to the 
family of de Bonftet ; was purchafed, in 1562, by Zuric, and united to the baillage 
of Greiffenfeé,’ M. de Bonftet, whom I ‘have mentioned as one of our party, derived 
great fntisfaGtion ‘in tracing the antiquity and hiftory of this feat, formerly poflefled by 


® Milton. i a cis 
his 
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his anceftors, and in obferving the family arms painted upon the glafs windows. This 
art is now a private gentleman’s houfe, and belongs to M. Teyler of Wedden- 

chweil, « ' | 7 ; . | a 

From Uftar we croffed the fields, and arrived at the lake of Greiffen. We walked 
for fome way on a belt of turf, along its borders, under the pendulous branches 
of oak, beach, andelms. This lake is about fix miles long anda mile broad; on one 
fide the fhores are flat or gently rifing, on the other fide hills richly wooded. The 
dearth of cottages and inhabitants, in this delightful but folitary {pot, formed a ftriking 
contraft with the numerous villages we had recently quitted; while the fouthern extre- 
mity of the lake feemed almoft bounded by that magnificent chain of alps, which con- 
{tantly engaged our attention. 

Having embarked in a fmall boat, we paffed the village of Greiffen, pleafingly 
fituated on a {mall promontory embofomed in a wood, and landed at the northern ex- 
tremity of the lake. Here I bathed, and walked on gently, afcending through fertile 

rounds, delightfully planted with oak, beech, and poplars, and innumerable fruit-trecs. 
Ata {mall village we ftopped at the parfonage. You can fcarcely form to yourfelf an 
adequate idea of the neatnefs and fimplicity which reign in thefe parts. ‘The clergy- 
man's two daughters, about fifteen or fixteen years of age, neatly dreffed, with {traw 
hats, like the peafant girls of the country, politely brought milk and cherries for our 
refrefhment. From this retreat of innocence and fimplicity we afcended about a mile, 
then burft upon a charming view of Zuric, the lake and environs; and gently defcend- 
ing, arrived at Zuric, quite enchanted with this fhort expedition. 

An expedition to the fummit of the Lagerberg was no lefs agreeable than the former 
excurfion. I procured a guide and a horfe; but the weather proving fine, I gave the 
horfe to my fervant, and preferred walking acrofs the corn fields, and meadows tufted 
with thickets, and enlivened by the numerous labourers employed in the harveft. In 
thefe parts as well as the neighbouring diftricts, I obferved with pleafure, that the oxen, 
which were not yoked to the teams or ploughs, but harnefled like horfes, performed 
their labour with much more eafe, and with greater effect. ‘This cuftom has been late. 
ly introduced into fome parts of England ; and all unprejudiced farmers allow its fupe-— 
rior advantage; as the yoke is extremely galling, and four oxen harnefled with collars 
will do as much work as fix when yoked by the neck. 

A few miles from Zuric, I pafled through the village of Affholteren, near the 
church, which is prettily fituated in the middle of a large field; fkirted the fmall lake 
Kaften, at a little diftance from the pi@turefque ruins of Old Regenfberg, and gently 
afcended to New Regenfberg, which ftands on an elevation, at the foot of the Lager. 
berg. 

The counts of Regenfberg were powerful barons during that period of anarchy and 
confufion which diftinguifhed the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; they were involved 
in conftant wars, or rather defultory fkirmifhes, with the town-of Zuric, until they 
were finally repulfed by Rodolph of Hapfburg, then captain-general of the troops of 
Zuric.” On the extinction of the counts of Regenfberg, in the fourteenth century, their 
territory devolved to the Houfe of Auftria, and in 1409 became fubjeét to Zuric. 

The prefent burgh contains about 200 inhabitants, who enjoy confiderable privileges : 
a burgomafter, and a council of fix members, form the civil court of juttice, from 
whofe decifion.an appeal lies to Zuric; the criminal jurifdiction belongs to the bailif, 
who refides in the caftle. This building was formerly of great {trength, and frequently 
defied the attacks of. Zuric. The greater part of the prefent edifice was conftructed 
in the laft century; the only remains of the ancient fortrefs being fome {tone walls, 

| ‘and 
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and a round tower, which commands a diftant profpect. A well in the middle of the 
burgh, hollowed in the rock to the depth of 216 feet, but now dry, furnifhed the 
garrifon with water during the obftinate fieges maintained before the invention of gun. 
powder. ‘Near this well is a copious fountain, fupplied from a fpring that rifles in 
the Lagerberg. The adjacent country is a moft delightful intermixture of hill and dale. 
The rock on which Regenfberg is built, term'nates in an abrupt precipice, and forms 
the eaftern extremity of that va(t chain of mountains known by the general name of 
Jura, the branches of which are diftinguifhed ‘by different appellations. The branch 
that rifes from this point is called the Lagerberg, to the fummit of which [ mounted on 
horfeback. I pafled for fome way through cultivated enclofures, and afterwards 
through forefts of pine, fir, and beech, until I reached the higheft point, on which ftands 
a fignal houfe. From this point, which overlooks the whole country, I enioyed one 
of the moft extenfive and uninterrupted profpects, particularly the fineft diftant view 
of the Alps, which I had yet feen in Switzerland. | 

To the north, the eye expatiates freely over the wilds of the Black Foreft; to the 
eaft, beyond the confines of Bavaria; towards the welt, traces the branches of the 
Jura extending in multifarious direCtions; to the fouth, looks down upon the fertile 
and enclofed regions in the canton of Zuric, on the lake and its populous banks, and 
admires the vaft expanfe of country fwelling from plains to acclivities, from acclivities 
to hills, from hills to mountains, and terminating in thofe ftupendous Alps, 


‘© Whofe heads touch heaven.” 


This wonderful and fublime profpect detained me infenfibly till the clofe of the 
evening, when | defcended through the dark forelts that clothe thelfides of the Lager- 
berg ; and, filled with thofe pleafing but melancholy reflections which the indcfcribable 
beauties of nature leave upon the mind, rode flowly on, and did not arrive at Zuric 
till the gloom of night had overfpread the horizon, | 


LETTER XI.—Winterthur.—Ca/tle of Kyburg. 


WINTERTHUR ftands about twelve miles from Zuric; a town which, although, 
fituated in the canton, and under the protection of Zuric, yet retains its own laws, 
has its own magiftrates, and isin a great meafure independent. Winterthur was for- 
merly governed by its own counts, who were probably a branch of the se bike? family, 
for both houfes bore the fame arms. In the fourteenth century it was pofleffed by 
Hartman, count of Kyburg, who firft furrounded it with walls; and upon his death 
devolved to his nephew Rodolph of Hapfburg. Rodolph, afterwards emperor, con- 
ferred upon the inhabitants confiderable privileges, for affifting him in the war in which 
he was engaged with Ottocar, King of Bohemia. It continued fubje€t to his defcen- 
dants until 1424, when the inhabitants claimed the protection, and obtained the alliance, . 
of Zuric. In 1467, the Archduke Sigifmund having fold his rights to Zuric, that 
canton fucceeded to his prerogatives. A deputy from Zuric refides at Winterthur, 
but for no other purpofe than colle€ting the toll, half of which belongs to Zuric. — 

‘The government is ariftocratical; the fupreme power, in all things not interfering 
with the claims of Zuric, refides in the Great and Little Council. Thefe two tribunals 
united are final judges in criminal procedures, and pafs fentence of death without ap~ 
peal. ‘The Little Council is invefted with the general adminiftration of affairs, and 
determines civil.caufes in the firft refort; from theit decifion an appeal les C | = . 
me oe : rea 
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ies Council, and in all proceffes between a firanger and a burgher, to the fenate of 
vuric. ; Ge sie 

Although the town is confidered as independent, and only under the protean of 
the ‘ape yct Zuric claims the right of reftricting the inhabitants fram manufactur. 
ing filk, and from eftablifhing a printing-profs, as interfering with the natives of Zuric, 
This claim has occafioned great difcontents, and giving rife to much litigation: and 
though Zuric does not prohibit the manufacture cf filk, yet by forbidding the peafants 
of the canton from preparing and {pinning the materials, this order amounts to a vir- 
tual prohibition, A fimilar difpute is in agitation concerning the eftablifhment of a 
printing-prefs at Winterthur. The right will fcarcely be controverted; but as the 
caufe will be finally determined by Zuric, it remains a doubt whether that government 
it be fufficiently difinterefted to decide in favour of Winterthur again{t its own 

urger. 

Ik all other refpe&ts, excepting in thefe two articles of trade fo profitable to Zuric, 
the commerce of Winterthur lies under no reftraint. The principle manufadtures are 
muflins, printed cottons, and cloth; fome vitriol works are carried on with ¢onfider. 
able fuccels. 

The town is fmal! and the inhabitants, who amount to about two thoufand, are for the 
moft part remarkably induftrious. ‘he {chools in this petty {tate are well emlowed 
and regulated. The public library contains a {mall collection of books, and a great 
number of Roman coins and mcdals, chiefly found at Ober-Winterthur; among the 
moft rare I obferved a Didius Julianusand a Pertinax. Obcr-Winterthur, or Upper 
Winterthur, at prefent only a finall village near the town, in the high road leading to 
Frauenfield, is the fite of the ancient Fitcdurum, a Roman ftation, and the moft con. 
fiderable place in this neighbourhood. It exhibits no other remains of former confe- 
quence, but the foundations of ancient walls, and the numerous Roman coins and 
medals which are continually difcovered. ‘The Roman way, which once traverfed 
the marfhes between Winterthur and Fruenfield, is no longer vifible, becaule it forms 
the foundation of the prefent high road *. 

The caftle of Kyburg, towering on the fummit of an eminence overlooking Winter- 
thur, is a picturefque object, remarkable in the hiftory of this country, during the: 
times of confufion which preceded and followed the interregnum of the empire. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century, the counts of Kyburg poflefled the coune 
tics of Kyburg, Lentzburgh, and Baden; and their territories were further increafed 
by the acceflion of Burgdorf and Thun, which fell to Ulrict in right of his wife Anne, 
filter and heir of Berchtold V. Duke of Zeringen. Thefe domains devolving, in 1273, 
to Rodolph Count of Hapfburg, on the death of his uncle Hartman the elder, the laft 
Count of Kyburg, rendered him one of the moft powerful princes in theic parts, and 
probably opened his way to the imperial throne. Before his deceafe, the Emperor 
ceded to his fon Rodolph the county of Kyburg, and his other dominions in Switzer. 
land ; and, on his demife, confirmed this grant to his grandfon John, the faine who 
aflaflinated his uncle, the empéror Albert t, and was called the Parricide. 

Upan the death of Albert, his fons feized and kept poffeffion of Kyburg, and the 
other hereditary domains in Switzerland, and tramfmitted them to their pofterity. Jn 


* Wi ig naw incerperated in the canton or department of Zuric. 
_t Some agt affert that Werner, fon of Ulric, was the hufband of Anne. Great confufion reigned 
in the i eae of the counts of Kyburg, uotil Fuefali cleared it up, See article Kyburg in Puchall’s 


Erbefchs Dg. 
. . t See Letter #4. 
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1494, the Emperor Sigifmund put under the ban of the Emperor Frederic Duke of Auf- 
tria, and granted for a fum of money the county of Kyburg to Zuric. In 1442 it 
was reftored to the Houfe of Auftria, but, in 1452, finally ceded to Zuric by Sigifmund, 
Archduke of Autftria, to liquidate a debt which he owed to the canton. From that time 
it has formed a bailliage in the canton of Zuric; but the title of Count of Kyburg 
has been always ufed by the Houfe of Auftria, and is ftill retained by its prefent illuf- 
trious defcendant Jofeph the Second. 

The caftle of Kyburg, which ftands in a romantic and wild fituation, has been con- 
flruGed at different periods. Part is ancient, and not improbably the fame as exifted 
in the time of Rodolph; although I could not difcover a date anterior to 1424, the 
year in which it was granted to Zuric.- In an apartment which was formerly a ftable, 
are the portraits of all the bailifs who have refided in the caftle from the time of its 
ceflion. The bailif enjoys greater powers than are ufually delegated by any ariftocra- 
tical government ; in criminal proceedings, he is only required to confult the jury of 
the diflri&t, though he is not bound by their opinion, and cap even inflié capital punifh. 
ment without the neceflity of referring the fentence to be confirmed by Zuric. 


LETTER XIl.—Frauenfield.—Of the Helvetic Confederacy. Diets. 


FROM Winterthur I paffed to Frauenfield, a {mall town, or rather village, the capi- 
tal of Thurgau *, containing fcarcely a thoufand inhabitants; and only remarkable 
as the place where, fince 1712, the deputies of the Swifs cantons afemble at the gene. 
ral diet. 

This confederacy owes its origin to the treaty contratted between Uri, Sche- 
weitz, and Underwalden, at the memorable revolution of 1308+. The fubfequent 
acceflion of Zuric, Bern, Lucerne, Zug, and Glarus, gave ftrength and folidity to the 
union, and a century and a half elapfed before a new member was admitted. At 
length, in 1501, Friburgh and Soleure being, after much difficulty, received into the’ 
league; upon that occafion the eight ancient cantons entered into a covenant, called 
the Convention of Stantz, by which the articles of union and mutual protection were 
finally fettled f. 

No change was effected by the fubfequent reception of the three remaining cantons, 
Bafle, Schauffhaufen, and Appenzel; as they fub{cribed to the fame terms which Fri- 
burgh and Soleure had accepted. Without entering, however, into a minute detail, 
I hall endeavour in this letter, to lay before you a fhort view of the Helvetic*tonfe- 
deracy. 

The code of public law between the combined republics of Switzerland, is founded 
upon the treaty of § Sempach 1393 ; upon the convention of Stantz; and upon the 

"treaty 


* Thurgau was a bailliage fubject to the eight ancient cantons. In the beginning of February the peo- 
le in fome parta of the country rofe, eledied a daa and demanded their emancipation, which feems to 
ave been granted to the inner diftri& on the sth, The people, however, were in general much incenfed 

ata he French, and their troops were marching to the affiftance of Bern, when the capture was ane 
nounced, ‘ ; te 
ace new divifion of Switzerland, Thurgau was formed into a canton, of which Frauenfield w the 
capital. 
. Gee Letter 2 ‘ See Letter 26. ade a 
This treaty, which tegulates the articles of oa was contracted between the cight ancient cantons, in 
conjunction with the republic of Soleure. It a that no Swifs foldier fhall quit his ranks in time of 
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treaty of peace concluded in 1712, at Arau, between the Proteftant and Catholic can- 
tons. ft appears irom'thefe feveral treaties, which include or enlarge thofe that pre. 
ceded, that the Helvetic ufvion is a perpetual defenfve alliance between the thirteen in- 
dependent contraéting powers, to protect each other by their united forces againft’all 
foreign enemies. Accordingly, if any member of the union fhould be attacked, that 
particular canton. has a right to demand fuccours from the * whole confederate body ; 
and in cafe of war the feveral forces to be fupplied by each canton are precifely fpecified. 
It appears, however, from the ftipulations to which the five cantons agreed that they 
do not, in every refpect, enjoy equal prerogatives with the eight ancient cantons, which 
referved to themfelves a right, if the queftion for declaring war again{ft any foreien 
{late fhould be wnanimou/ly carried in their aflembly, to require the affiftance of the five 
other cantons, without affigning the motive. But the five cantons cannot commence 
hotiilities without the confent of the confederates ; and fhould the enemy be willing to 
enter into a negociation, the difpute mult be referred to the arbitration of the eight 
ancient cantons. It is further ftipulated, that, in cafe of a rupture between the eight 
cantons, the five muft obferve a {tri neutrality. | 

The next effential obje& of the league is to preferve reneral peace and good order. 
It is therefore covenanted, that all public difcuflions fhall be finally fettled between the 
contending parties in an amicable manner ; and for this purpofe particular judges and 
arbiters are appointed; who fhall be empowered to compoie the ditlentions that may hap- 
pen to arife. ‘lo this is added a reciprocal guarantee of the forms of government 
eftablifhed in the refpeQive commonwealths: for, in order to prevent internal factions, 
and revolts in any of the allied cantons, it was agreed by the convention of Stantz, 
that, in time of rebellion, the magiftracy. of fuch canton fhould be aflifted by the forces 
of the others. Accordingly, the hijjory of Switzerland affords many inftances of pro- 
tection and affiftance reciprocally given between the confederates, in defence and fup- 

port of the refpective governments. 


oa 








action, even although he fhould be dangeroufly wounded: ‘* Nous entendons auffi que fi quequ’un s’eftoit 
biefié en quelque facon que ce fult en combatant ou en affailant, de forte qu'il feroit inutile pour fe def- 
fendre; if demeurera non obftant auffi avec les autres, jufques a ce que la bataille foit expirée: et pour 
cela ne fera eftimé fuyard et ne |’en fafchera-t-on en fa perfonne u’y en fon bicn aucunement.’? 

* The refpedtable author of the ccount of Switzerland has fallen into a miflake in his defcription of 
the Helvetic union ; and his error bas been adopted by the Abbé Mably, in his Droit Publi: de ’ Europe - 
by the compilers of the Encyclopédie; and by feveral other writers of dittinction. | 

Alterthaving given a defcription of the Helvetic union, he coucludes the relation ae foliows: “ So far 
are they (the aie eaieae) from making one body or one commonwealth, that only the three old cane 
tons are direCily allied with every one of the other twelve. ‘There 1s indecd fuch a connection eftablithed 
between them, that in cafe any one canton were attacked, all the other twelve would be obliged to march: 
to itefuccour ; but it would be by virtue of the relation, that two cantons war have to athird, and pot of. 
any dixect alliance fubffting between every one of them. As for example: OF the eight old cantons, Lu- 
cérne fias a right of calling but five to its {uccour, in cafe of attack; but then fome of thofe five have a 
right of calling others, with whom they are allied, though Lucerne be not; fo that.at laft all muft march 
by virtue of particular alliances, and not of any general.one amongft them all.” 

The above-cited account of the Helvetie union would better have fuited the league of the eight cantons 
before the convention of Stantz; when the confederate ftates were not fo abfolutely and dire@ly united. 
together ‘as they are at prefent ; and their alliance did not perhaps totally cxclude every treaty of the fame 





kind with other powers. It was only by the articles of that celebrated convention, and the alliance of the 
cight-caprone with Friburgh: and‘Soleure, that the union became abfolutely fixed’ and general! Te mitt. 
be confefied, however, that feveral Swifs biftoriane have given the fame idea of the Helvecic union as that 


above mentioned; and that even now authors differ confiderably upon fome important’ articles of: the 


x 
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No feparate engagement, which any, ef the cantons may conclude, can be valid, if 
inconfiftent with the fundamental articles of this general union ; for the reciprocal con- 
tract between the members of the league fuperfedes every other fpecies of public obli- 
gation. With thefé exceptions, the combined ftates are independent of each other: 
they may form alliances with any power, or reject the fame, although all the others 
have acceded to it*: may grant auxiliary troops to foreign princes; may prohibit the 
money of the other.cantons from being current within their own territories; may ime 
pofe taxes, and, in fhort, perform every other act of abfolute fovereignty. | 

The public affairs of the Helvetic body and their allies are difcufled and determined 
in the feveral diets; and thefe are, ee. 7 

1. General diets; or general affemblies of the thirteen cantons, and of their allies. 

2. Particular diets; as thofe of the eight ancient cantons; thofe of the Proteftant can-. 
tons, with the deputies of the Proteftants of Glarus and Appenzel, of the towns of St. Gal. 
len, Bienne,and Mulhaufen, called the evangelical conferences ; thofe of the Roman Catho- 
lic cantons, with the deputies of the Catholics of Glarus and Appenzel, of the abbot of 
St. Gallen, and of the republic of the Vallais, called the golden alliance ; as alfo the diets 
of particular cantons, which, befide being members of the general confederacy, have 
diftin& and feparate treaties with each other, “ ae re 

The ordinary meetings of the general diet are held once a-year, and continue fitting 
one month; the extraordinary aifemblies are fummoned upon particular occafions. It 
is principally convened in order to deliberate upon the beft meafures for the fecurity of 
the Helvetic body. ‘The canton of Zuric appoints the time and place of meeting, and 
convenes the deputies by a circular letter. The deputy of Zuric alfo prefides, unlefg 
the diet is held in the territory of any other canton; in that cafe, the deputy of that 
canton is prefident. 7. 

This diet formerly met at Baden; but fince the conclufion of the civil war in 1712, 
between Zuric and Bern on one fide, and Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and 
Zug, on the other, (when the five latter renounced the co-regency of Baden,) it has 
been aflembled at Frauenfield + in Thurgau. Each canton fends as many deputies as 
it thinks proper. | | 

It would be defcending into a tedious detail, to enter into the particular connections 
of the feveral allies, either with the whole Hefvetic body, or with fome of the cantons ; 
and the different nature of thefe refpective alliances. Suffer me only to remark, that 
the allies may be divided into afociate, and'confederate {tates : of the former are the abbot 
and town of St. Gallen, Bienne, and Mulhaufen; of the latter, are the Grifons, the 
republic of the Vallais, Geneva, Neuchatel, and the bifhop of Baile. _ te 


# The five cantons which agreed not to conclude any treaty without the confent of the eight, are ne- 
ceffarily excluded from this power, together with thofe particular cantons, which have bound themfelves 
by private treaties not to contract any foreign alliance, without the reciprocal confent of the others; as for 
tnftance, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, by the alliance at Brunnen in1g15. But this depends upon 
particular treaties, and has no relation to the general union. In fa€t, every canton is reftraincd by the ge- 
-neral articles of the Helvetic union ;.but, conforming to thofe, no one republic is, in any other initance, 

controlled by the refo utions of the majority among the confederate cantons, : 

+ Fravtentield is no longer the fcene of a free diet ; in the French divifion of Switzerland: 
capital of the canton or department of Thurgau. a. ' 
The lait diet of Frag Switzeruanp affembled at Arau in January 1798, and all the deputies, that-of 

Bafle excepted, which withdrew from the confederacy, took an cath to defend the Helvetic contlitution to 
the laft extremity. But this folemn appeal to heaven in, defence of. their liberties proved a mere geremony, - 
and produced no fubftantialeffet. | | 
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. The ftates thus comprifed: under the general denomination of , affociates and confede- 
rates, enjoy by virtue of this union, a total independance on all foreign dominion ; 
and-partake of all the privileges and immunities granted to the Swifs in other countries. 
Aad notwithftanding fome of thefe {tates are allied-only with particular.cantons; yet if 
any of them fhould be attacked, thofe cantons with whom, they are in treaty would not 
only fapply them with fuccours, but would alfo require the joint affiftance of the re- 
maining cantons: if therefore any part of the whole body fhould be invaded, all the . 
other members fhould unite its defence, either as immediate guarantees, or as auxiliarics 
of the. aQual guarantees’ | ere | 





LETTER XIU.—Route by Water from Zuric te Baden.— Bridge of Wettingen.— Baden. 
ae — —Cajftle of Hapfburg. 
- INSTEAD of following the ufual route by land from Zuric to Bafle, we proceeded 
the greater part of the way by water. We embarked about two in the afternoon on the 
Limmat. The navigation of that river has been defcribed as extremely hazardous ; 
"yet it is only dangerous upon the melting of the fnow, or after violent rains, when in 
feveral places the rocks and fhoals are covered with water. At other times there is no 
danger, provided the watermen are fober and experienced. — a 

Our boat was flat-bottomed and long, and was rowed, or rather fteered by three 
watermen, who ufed their oars merely to direé&t the veffel; the ftream being fufficiently 
rapid to carry us along at the rate of fix, eight, and fometimes even ten miles in the 
hour. The water is beautifully tranfparent; and its furface was occafionally raifed and 
agitated with high waves by a wind oppofite to the current. The borders of the Lim- 
mat, at firfl fomewhat flat, afterwards gentle rofe into hills clothed with pafture and 
wood, or divided into vineyards, were laftly quite perpendicular, and fringed to the water’s 
edge with hanging trees. 7 

_ About a mile trom Baden, where the Limmat flows with the greateft rapidity, we — 
fhot under the bridge of Wettingen with fuch velocity, that in the moment of admiring 
its bold projection on one fide, I imperceptibly found myfelf on the other. This beau-. 
tiful piece of mechanifm is a wooden bridge, two hundred and forty feet in length, and — 
fufpended above twenty feet from the furface of the water: it was the laft work of 
Grubenman, the felf-taught architeét, and is far fuperior,in elegance to that of Schaff- 
haufen, > : | eae | 

We landed at Baden, and walked to Hapfburg, Schintznach, Koningsfelden, and 
Windifh ; of which places I fhall give you a‘fhort defcription. = _ 

Baden derives its name from the neighbouring warm baths, which are mentioned by 
the ancients under the names of Agua and Therma Helvetice. \t wasa Roman for- - 
trefs, erected to curb the Allemanni or Germans, and was rafed, when the Helvetians, 
who fupported Otho, were routed by Cacina, general to Vitellius. Being rebuilt, it 
was taken by the Germans; fell afterwards under the dominion of the Franks; was, 
in the tenth century, incorporated’ in the German empire; and became fucceflively 
fubje&t to the Lukes of Zzringen, to the Counts of Kyburg, and to Rodolph of 
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| the theory of the Helvetic Government, but unfortunately the pradice did not accord’ 


with the cheseys ‘The Swifs Sates, inftead of refitting in a compa& body the aggreflion of the French, 
adted withont concert-or unanimity, and were compelled, gne after the other, to diffolve their ancient’ 
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Hapfburg. In 1418, when his defcendant Frederic, Duke of Auttria, was put under 
the ban of the empire, the canton of Zuric took poffeffion of the town and country; 
and, having purchafed them from the Emperor Sigifmond, admitted toa joint thare 
ih the fovereignty, Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and Zog, Bern in 1426, and 

riin 144s. a 

-Baden ao indes a bailliage of thefe eight cantons until the year 1712, when the civil 
war breaking out between the Proteitant and Catholic cantons, it was befieged and taken 
by the troops of Zuric and Bern; and at the peace of Arau was ceded to thofe two can. 
tons and Glarus, which, on account of its neutrality, preferved its right of joint-fove. 
reignty. Zuric and Bern did not, however, prove their difintereltednefs, when not 
content with finally fetiling the religious difputes in favour of the Proteftants, they 
exacted from the Catholic cantons the ceffion of Baden, contrary to the convention of 
Stantz, which forms the bafis of the Helvetic conftitution. The umbrage conceived by 
the Catholic cantons at this ftep was the principal inducement to conclude a perpetual 
alliance with France in 1715, and to throw themfelves under the protection of that 
power. And this feparate league has not been annulled by the general treaty which 
Louis XVI. contracted with the thirteen cantons in 1776. Until 1712, the diet affem. 
bled at Baden; but has been fince transferred to Frauenfield. -The three cantons alter. 
nately appoint a bailif, who refides in the Caftle. 

The inhabitants elect their own magiftrates, and have their own judicial courts. In 
_ civil proceedings, an appeal lies to the bailif, and from his decifion to the fyndicate, 
compofed of the deputies of the three cantons, and in the laft refort to the three cantons 
themfelves. In penal caufes, the criminal court condemns, and the bailif enjoys the. 
power of pardoning, or mitigating the fentence. The county or bailliage contains about 
24,000 fouls *. 

From Baden we walked through an agreeable and well-wooded country for fome 
way, along the fide of the Limmat, whofe fteep banks are covered with vines to 
the edge of the water; and in about two hours croffed the Reufs into the canton of 
Bern. Having paffed through.a plain, we arrived at the baths of Schintznach, a place 
remarkable for its agreeable pofition on the banks of the Aar, and its tepid mineral wa- 
ters. It is alfo well known as being the firft place where the Helvetic fociety affembled. 
This fociety, formed by fome of the moft learned men in Switzerland, both of the Ca- 
tholic and Reformed religion, firft helped to extend the fpirit of toleration, and to lef- 
fen that antipathy which fubfifted between the members of the two perfuafions. Its 
publications have tended to promote a general zeal for the diffufion of polite literature. 
The meeting of this liberal fociety is now transferred to Olten, a {mall town in the can- 
ton of Soleure. 

Near Schintznach ftands, on a lofty eminence, the ruins of the caftle of Hapfburg, 
to which we afcended through a wood of beech, that feemed almoft coéval with the 
date of the caftle. The ruins confift of an ancient tower, conftructed with maflive 
flones, in a rude ftyle of architecture, and part of a {mall building of much later 
date. . | 

It was ereted in the beginning of the eleventh century, by Werner, Bifhop of 
Strafburg, came'to his brothers Radebot and Latzelin, and devolved to their defcend- 
ants, Otho, grandfon of Radebot, was probably the firft perfon upon record who 
ftyled himfelf Count of Hapfburg, and it continued to be the principal title by which 





© In the sew divifion of Switzerland, the bailliage of Baden was converted into a canton or department, 
of which that towntis the capital. his 
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his polterity was diftinguithed, until it was loft in a greater dignity, when Rodolph of 
Hapfburg was elevated. to the.imperial throne. ‘His fucceflors granted the caftle and 
its:dependencies as 2 fief; ‘firft to the lords of Wildeck, and afterwards to the. lord of Wo- — 
lens in 1415 it was occupied by Bern, during the contelt between the Emperor Sigif- 
mond and Frederic ‘of Auftria, and given to the family of Segefern of Bruneck. In 

1469, it was fold to the convent of Konigsfelden ; on the diffolution of that monatftery 
at the reformation, was fecularifed, and feized by government; has gradually gone to 
decay, and is now inhabited by a peafant’s family. | 
_ This caftle commands an unbounded view over hills and dales, plains and forefts, 
rivers and lakes, towns and villages, mountains and alps; emblem of that extent of 

' power to which the talents of cne man, who derived his title from this caftle, raifed him- 

{elf and his defcendants. You will readily perceive I allude to Rodolph of Hap{burg, 
who, from a fimple baron of Switzerland, became Emperor, and founded the Houle 
of Auftria.> : 

- Rodolph was born in 1218. Having fignalized his youth in conftant fcenes of war- 
fare and contention, he was, in 1273, unexpectedly raifed to the dignity of Emperor, 
and conferred honour on that exalted ftation, no lefs by his political fagacity than by 
his military prowefs. He died in 1291, after a long and glorious reign, and in the 
feventy-third year of his age. 

Imprefled with thefe ideas, as I confidered on the very {pot, the origin of the Houfe 
of Hapiburg, and its gradual progrels towards that height of power which it has fince 
atrained under the more diftinguithed appellation of the Houfe of Auftria: I compared 
t to a fmall rill in the Alps, whofe fource is uncertain, which, having received feveral 
ftreams, forms no inconfiderable river. F lowing through Switzerland ftill almoft 
unknown to its neighbours, it no fooner enters Germany, than it lofes its name by its 
jun@ion with the Danube; and, having collected the tribute of numberlels rivers, rolls, 
with accumulated and {till increafing waters, through a large extent of country, and 
falls by a hundred mouths into the Euxine fea ; 









ef pare 
a Cle guerra porta ¢ non tribute al mare *. 

Rodolph, during his refidence in this caftle, would not have given credit toa perfon 
endowed with the fpirit of prophecy, who fhould have informed him, that, in little more 
than a century, a few finall republics would drive his defcendants from their hereditary 
dominions in Switzerland, and erect upon their ruins, and on the bafis of equal liberty, 
3 formidable confederacy, which would be courted by the moft powerful fovereigns. 
Still lefs perhaps would he have believed, that he himfelf fhould poffefs the imperial 
throne; that his lineal defcendants fhould rule over Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Auftria, Spain, Burgundy, the Low Countries, Milan, Naples, and Sicily, and ex- 
tend their dominion and influence from the fhores of the Euxine to the New World 
beyond the Atlantic. 


LETTER X1V.—K onigsfeldon—Windifh.—Voyage down the Rhine. 


| Havin r gratified our curiofity at the caftle of Hapfburg{, that cradle of the Houfe 

of Aultria, whiich ftill confers a title on the prefent Emperor of Germany, we de- 
* Talo, 7 | _ 

i There ss alfo 2 cattle of Hapfburg, fituated near the lake of Lucern, which I vifited in 19779 Some 
authors have erroncoully afferied, that this was the caflle from which the counts derived their titles. But 
Hergot has refoted this opinion; and unqueltionably proved that honour to be due to the caitle of Hapf- 
burg which I have defcribed in the preceding Ictter. See Hergot, Gen, Dipl. Augf. Domus Be 4 

» _ cended 
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fcended into the plain of Konigsfeldon, to a convent of the fame name, built by Eliza. 
beth, on the fpot where her hufband the Emperor Albert was affaflinated. Albert, 
as guardian to his nephew John ‘of Hapfburg, had. taken poffeffion of his hereditary 
daminions in Switzerland, and refufed, under various pretences, to deliver them pp to 
him, Wearied with repeated and fruitlefs folicitation, John entered into a‘ conf iracy 
againft the Emperor, with Rhodolph de Warth, Ulric de Palme, Walther de Efchen- 
bach, and Conrad de Tagerfeld. | a . 
The Emperor dined at Baden, in his way to Rheinfelden, a town in the circle of 
Suabia, where the Emprefs his confort had colleéted a confiderable body of troops, for 
the purpofe of invading the three cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, which 
had revolted againft him. Contemporary hiftorians, who have recorded the minutett 
circumftances in this whole tranfaction, relate, that Albert was in high fpirits during 
the repaft ; and that, his nephew again entreating to be put into poffeffion of his heredi- 
tary dominions, the Emperor, with an air of banter, placed a garland upon His head, 
adding, at the fame time, “ This will be more {uitable to you for the prefent, than the 
cares of a troublefome government.”’ ‘This taunt fo deeply affected the young prince, 
that he burft into tears, flung away the flowers, and could not be prevailed upon to. fit 
down to table. oo. 
After dinner Albert continued his journey on horfeback, accompanied by his fon 
Leopold, the confpirators, and his ufual attendants ; and came near the town of Windith,. 
in the canton of Bern, to the Reufs, over which river paffengers were ufually ferried — 
upon a raft. The confpirators firft pafled over, and were followed by Albert: as -he 
was riding gently on, expecting Leopold and the remainder of his fuite, he was fud- 
denly befet by the affaflins. One ot them having feized his horfe’s bridle, John of 
Hapfburgh reproached him for his injuftice in detaining his dominions, and {truck him: 
on the neck with his fword: Rhodolph de Warth wounded him in the fide, and Ulric 
de Palme clove his head with a fabre. In this condition they left him expiring upon 
the ground. : | 
This aflaffination was perpetrated the firft of May 1308, in the open day, and in the 
fight of his fon and the reft of his fuite, who had not as yet paffed the river, and who, 
though fpectators of the murder, yet could not affift the Emperor. The field lies be- 
tween the Aar and the Reufs, not far from the junction of thofe two rivers; and the: 
very fpot where he was maffacred is marked by a convent, erected\by his wife Eliza- 
beth and his daughter Agnes; the place was called Konigsfelden, or King’s field; a 
name it retains to this day. The remains of the Emperor were buried in the convent 
of Witterling, from whence they were afterwards tranfported to Spire, and there: 
interred. | | | | 
‘The affaffins efcaped into the cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, expecting 
to find a fure afylum in a nation which Albert was preparing to invade. But the ge- 
nerous natives, detefting a crime of fo atrocious a nature, although committed upon the 
perfon of their greatelt and molt formidable enemy, refufed to protec the murderers. 
D’Efchenbach concealed himfelf in the difguife of a common labourer during thirty 
years, nor was his-rank difcovered till he confeffed it upon his death-bed ; De Palme,. 
deftitute pf common neceflaries, died in extreme poverty ; De Warth, tied to a horle’s: 
tail, like a common malefactor, dragged to the place of execution, was broken upon: 
the wheel. John of Hapfburg, commonly known by the appellation of parricide, did 
not reap the expected benefits of the crime ; for, by order of the Emperor Henry the 
Seventh, he retired into a. monaftery of Augultine dare where he died in 1313. oa 
pone fe | Ss e tes 
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‘The widow of Albert turned her whole tho hts towards revengi death of her 
hufband, and in this purfuit involved the innocent as well as the a ha all a had 
the finalleft connexion with the affaffins, being facrificed with itinguithed. cruelty. 
Meanwhile the three cantons were, for a few years, ‘left to the dtidifturbed enjoyment 
of their libertics, and to ftrengthen themlelves againft any future attack ; and thus they 
innocently reaped the fole advantage which was derived from this affailination. 

The convent or abbey of Konigsfelden comprized within its extenfive precinéts a nun. 
nery of the order of St. Clare, anda monaftery of monks of the order of Minorites, fe. 
parated from each other by a wall. It was richly endowed by Elizabeth, her five fons, 
and her daughter Agnes, Queen of Hungary, who aflumed the habit of a nun, and here 

affed the remainder of her days. At the Reformation the abbey was fecularized, and 
its lands appropriated by government: part of the building became the refidence of the 
bailif, part was converted into an hofpital, and part was fuffered to fall toruin. Many 
of the cells formerly occupied by the nuns, ftill exift in their original ftate; and 
one, in particular, is diftinguifhed as the habitation in ‘which Queen Agnes lived and 
died. 

The chapel {till remains entire, but is no longer ufed for divine fervice. The glafs 
windows are beautifully coloured, and painted with various hiftories of the Old Tefta- 
ment; with the portraits of Elizabeth and Agnes, of the Emperor Albert, and his fons, 

On the walls are coarfely reprefented the figures of Leopold Duke of Auftria, and 
the principal nobles who perifhed at the battle of Sempach. Elizabeth and Agnes, and 
feveral princes and princeffes of the Houfe of Auftria, were buried in this chapel; but 
their bones were a few years ago removed to the abbey of St. Blaife, in the Black 
Foreft, where they were depofited with great pomp, and magnificent fepulchres erected 
to their memory. 

Near Konigsfelden is the fmall village of Windifh, ftanding at the conflux of the 
Aar and the Reufs, and fuppofed by antiquarians to occupy the fite of Vindoniffa, a Ro- 
man fortrefs mentioned by Tacitus. In traverfing the place I did not obferve the leaft 
figns of any antiquities ; but various lapidary infcriptions, mile-ftones, fepulchral urns, 
medals, coins, and gems, which have been found in great abundance, fufficiently prove 
that it muft have been the ftation of a large Roman colony. The reader, who is in- 

clined to reflect on the viciffitudes of human. pofleffions, will recolle& with pleafure the 
following quotation: ‘“ Within the antient walls of Vindoniffa, the caftle of Hapfburg, 
the abbey of Konigsfeld, and the town of Bruck, have fucceffively arifen. The phi- 
lofophic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman conquelt, of feudal or Au- 
ftrian tyranny, of monkifh fuperttition, and of induftrious freedom. If he be truly a 
philofopher, he will applaud the merit and happinefs of his own time *.” 

Early the next morning we embarked on the Aar, which, though here a triflip 
ftream, yet, being confiderably {welled by the tribute of waters from the Reufs and 
the Limmat, foon becomes a confiderable river. Its bank are agreeably enlivened with 
meadows and woods, and {potted occafionally with villages, caftles, and ruins, hang- 
ing on the water’s edge. Having made a fmall turn, it falls by a {trait channel into 
the Rhine, vying in fize and rapidity with the great river in which it lofes its name: 
its waters, which are of a filvery hue, are for a long way diftinguifhed from thofe of 
the Rhine; which, being tranfparent, and of a fea-green colour, feem to difdain the 
nuion. 





4 Gibboh’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. ili p, 563. 
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The bariks of the Rhine are far fuperior in wildnefé and beauty to thofe of the Aar, 
in many parts rifing perpendicularly, yet feathered with wood; in others floping in 
gentle declivities, richly bordered with vines, foreft, and paftures; and exhibiting a 
continual fucceffion of towns and villages. The rapid ftream carried us above eighteen 
miles in three hours, and we landed at Lauffenbyurgh, where the Rhine forms a catara¢t, 
which, though greatly inferior to the fall of the fame river near Schaffhaufen, yet de- 
ferves to be vifited by travellers for the beauties of the fcenery. As I ftood upon the 
crags of the northern fhore, the principal objects were, a high bridge, partly open and 
partly covered, fupported by three lofty ftone piers; on the fouth a row of houles, with 
an old ruined caftle on a fummit, boldly overhanging the water; a perfpective of woods 
and meadows under the arcades of the bridge; and the river dating over its craggy 
bed, in a floping cataract, until it is fuddenly loft among the rocks which clofe the 
view. 

About half a mile below this fall we re-embarked, and found the waters in-many 
parts more agitated than thofe of the Limmat; particularly near Rheinfelden, where 
they ruth with fuch increafing velocity, that they were troubled like the waves of the 
fea, and, beating againft the boat, turned it obliquely by their violence. Here we 
were hurried along with fuch rapidity, that though I had a pencil in my hand, I had 
no time for obfervation, much lefs for defcription ; 1 could only catch a general glance 
of the romantic f{cenery, as we paffed under a picturefque bridge of feveral arches, 
fufpended high above the furface of the river, and joined to a fies y rock, on which 
towered fome majeftic ruins. In many parts, ‘and for a confiderable way, our veffel 
paffed within a few inches of the fhelving rocks, and was only prevented from ftriking 
them by the dexterity of the pilot. 

As we approached Baile, the ftream became lefs rapid; and we difembarked, highly 


delighted with our expedition. 


LETTER XV.—The Town of Bafle—Erafius.—-Library.——Holbein. 


I ARRIVED at Bafle or Bafel, I fuppofed, about twelve at noon; but was much 
furprized to find, that all the clocks* actually {truck one: and, on inguiry, I was in- 
formed, that they conftantly go an hour fafter than the real time. Different reafons 
have been affigned for this fingularity: fome affert, that it was firft practifed during 
the council of Bafle, in order to affemble, at an earlier hour, the cardinals and bifhops, 
who, being lazy and indolent, always arrived late. Others maintain, that a confpiracy 
being formed to affaflinate the magiftrates at midnight, one of the burgomafters, who 
had notice of the defign, advanced the town-clock an hour; by which means the con- 
{pirators, imagining they had miffed the appointed time, retired; and that the clocks 
are ftill kept in the fame advanced ftate, as a perpetual memorial of this happy deli- 
verance, But there is a third, reafon given for this ftrange cuftom, which feems the 
moft probable. It is well known that the choirs of cathedrals are conftructed towards 
the ealt: that of Baile declines fomewhat from this direction; and the fun-dial, which 
is placed upon the ouffide of the choir, and by which the town-clock is always regu- 
lated, partakes of this declination ; a circumftance which, according to the celebrated 
Bernoulli, occifions a variation from the true time of about five and forty minutes, 


 * The clocks of Balle, aa well as the government, have undergone 2 revolutionary change in the new 
' order of things, ‘he motion for altering the clocks according to the real time was made by M., de sien 
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The inhabitants of Bafle are ftill fo ftrongly attached:to this whimfical euftom, ‘that, 
although it has been often propofed in the fovereign council tp regulate their clocks 
properly, yet the motion fas been invariably rejected; and the people would fufped 
that their liberties were invaded, if their clacks agreed with thofe of the reft of Europe. 
A few years fince, feveral lcading men of the town determined to alter the hand of the 
fun-dial half a minute a day, until the fhadow fhould imperceptibly point to the true 
hour. This expedient was accordingly practifed, and the clock had already loft near 
three quarters of an hour, when an accident difcovered the defign: the magiftrates were 
accordingly compelled to place the hand of the fun-dial in its former pofition, and to 
regulate the hours as ufual. Indeed, long-eltablifhed cuftoms, however indifferent or 
ridiculous, are apt to make fo {trong an impreflion upon vulgar minds, as to become 
fometimes dangerous, and always difficu't to be abolifhed; efpecially among a people, 
like thofe of this country, who are averfe to any change, even in the minutett articles. 
I need not remind you, how lonz it was before the Enghith could be perfuaded to reckon 
their years according to the general mode of computation in Europe. 

Baile is beautifully fituated upon the banksof the Rhine, near the point where that river, 
which is here broad, deep, and rapid, after flowing for fome way from eaft to weft, turns 
fuddenly to the north. It confifts of two towns joined together by a long bridge; the 
Large Town lies on the fide of Switzerland, and the Small ‘Town on the ie banks 
of the river, It ftands very favourably for commerce; an advantage which the inhabitants 
have by no means neglected ; for they have eftablifhed a great variety of manufactures, 
particularly of ribands and cottons; and an extenfive trade is carried on by the principal 
merchants. 

The cathedral is an elegant gothic building, but ftrangely disfigured by a daubing of 
rofe-coloured paint. It contains the afhes of Gertrude Anne Countefs of Hohenburg, 
wife of the Emperor Rodolph I. who died at Vienna, in 1281, and her body was con- 
veyed to Bafle. Her two chriftian names gave rife to much confufion, and led many 
hiftorians to conclude that Gertrude and Anne were two different perfonages, and fuc~ 
ceflive wives of that Emperor; while others ridiculoufly fuppofed that both were mar- 
ried to him at the fame time: nor were thefe erroneous opinions confuted, and the 
eontroverfy finally fettled, till Hergot, the laborious genealogift * of the Houfe of Auf- 
tria, proved, from the moft anguelionsble authorities of ancient diplomes, the identity 
of this divided perfonage; and that the miftake arofe from her being uniformly ftyled 
Gertrude before her coronation, and Anne after the performance of that ceremony. 
She bore to her hufband fourteen children ; and though the mother «f fo large a family, 
yet fuch was her extreme fenfibility, that the grief which the fuftered at the departure 
of her daughter Clementina to Naples, on her marriage with Charles Martel, hurried 
her to her grave. 

Inthe fame church are depofited, under a marble tomb, the venerable remains of 
the great Erafmus. ‘That diftinguifhed writer joined to fuperior learning, and a pecu- 
liar elegance of ftyle, the keeneft wit, which he pointed, not only againit the vices and 

ce of the monks, but the general corruptions and diforders of the Roman, 

urch. -‘He'was ‘indeed the forerunner of Luther, in his firlt attacks upon the Catho- 
lies, refpecting the fale of indulgences: but afterwards, when the controverfy appeared. 
more ferious, and an open breach with the church of Rome feemed inevitable, he con- 
demned the proceédings of that bold reformer. He confidered them, indeed, as altos 
gether unwarrantable; and, although he had himfelf cenfured and expofed the cor- 
riptions that infetted the’ Cartholic religion; yet he dealoufly inculcated fubmiffive 
© Sce Hergottii Geneal. Diplom, Dom, Ault. vol. i. p. 125. dati? 
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thefe.fentiments he ‘advifed the proteltants to.endeavour at obtaining, by mild and 
oe meafures, what they might indifcreetly:lofe:by.a warmer‘and more violent op- 
OMUORy oo bets. cee eT te acts Bie ae oe oe ce | oer D | 

"Such temperate counfels,wete.ill.{uited to. che daring and impetuous fpirit of Luther. 
Accordingly, while. Erafmus was atting: the part of a mediator, and endeavouring to 
moderate and-allay the lame oneach. fide, he drew upon himfelf the difpleafure of 
both parties: in allufion to this temporifing condua, one of his adverfarics applied to 
him, not unaptly, that line incVirgd,’ 00 a aoa 3 


-' Lervas inter calumque volabat. — 


The impartial truth feems to be, that he was by no means.difpofed to become a martyr 
in the caufe: the natural timidity of his temper, a too great deference to perfons of 
fuperior rank and power, and perhaps the fear of lofing his penfions, induced him to 
take a decided part againft the reformers, and. condemn. their feparation from the 
church of Rome. _ «a i Bias | 

But it would be uncandid to impute his condué wholly to felfith confiderations: 
fomething may fairly be afcribed to the powerful impreffions of early prejudices; and 
fomething to that rooted love of peace and ftudious tranquillity, which feems to have 
been the {pring of all his aGtions, But, whatever imperfections may be difcovered in 
fome particular parts of his character, his memory mult be revered by every friend of 
genius, learning, and moderation, Livelinefs of imagination, depth and variety of 
erudition, together with great fagacity of judgement, were in him eminently united. He 
infufed a fpirit of elegance even into theological controverfies; and contributed to dif- 
encumber literature from that fcholaftic jargon with which it was difgraced. Erafmus 
reflected rauch honeypr.upon this-town, by choofing it as-the favourite place of his re- 
fidence, and publifhing from hence the greateft part of his valuable works, In the 
public library are preferved, with great.veneration, his hanger and feal, feveral of his 
epee and his la{t teftament, written, with hisawn hand. : 
_ The univerfity of Baile was formerly eminent in the literary hiftory of Europe. Who, 
in the leaf{ converfant in letters, is wnacquainted with the celebrated names of Oecco- 
jampadius, Amerbach, the three Bauhins, Grynzus, Buxtorf,. Wet{tein, Ifelin, the 
Bernoullis, and. Euler. ‘If at has fallen from its priftine ftate of renown, its decline 
gnuft be principally imputed to the cafyal mode of electing the profeffors; but it ftill 
hboalts feveral members who do honour to their native town by their learning and abi- 
SAB yi. gang eg OO EE Eg, 5 
- The public library containsa {mall collection of books, remarkable for feveral rare 
and valuable editions ;: particularly of thofe printed in the fifteenth century. ‘lhe motft 
curious manufctipts are numerous letters of the firft reformers, and of other learned 
men in the fifteenth, ;fixteenth, and feventeenth centuries; and an account of the pro- 
ceedings dt/the council of Bafle. The minutes of that council were taken by John of 
Segovia x, and are fuppofed to. be the fame which are preferved either in the library, or- 
inthe archives of the town: the former is written on paper, the-latter on parchment, 
A. queition asiarifer: which of thefe is the original. Some.conclude in favour of that 
an tt 2 archives, -Onaccoant- of the many. falfe readings and miftakes in the other, which 
‘are platply the faults.of the copyift... Gthers give the preference to that in the library, 
becavife.it.is Wwattten in: different hands,: and with -different ink, which feem to imply 
that it wee noted down: at various intervals, according-.ae the-acts of the council -were 
paffed; whekeas that sin the.archives, being penned om parchmdat, in the fame aps 
fee woh Wi Gee” ag ee a an 
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and with the fame ink, was, probably copied from ny crm po wo, it is 
urged, squid take minutes.on parchment? A third opinion, fill more'probable, is, 
that neither of thefe is..the. original, Several paflages are wanting in beth; which 
omifion may have proceeded from the tranfcriber not being able to read every part 
of. the original. It is probable that John of Segovia took away the minutes, and.depo- 
fited them at Rome; and that one of thefe manufcripts was thé copy tranfcribed b 
— of the council; of thefe, the manufcript on parchment appears to be the mo 
authentic. 

Ina fuite of rooms belonging to this library, is a cabinet of petrifaCtiong, collected in 
the canton of Bafle by the Rev. Mr. Annoni: fome ancient medals and gems; a few 
antiquities found at Auguft; a large number of prints; and fome fine drawings and 
paintings, confifting chiefly of originals by Holbein, who was a native of this town. 
Thefe pictures are, moft of them, in the higheft prefervation: the connoiffeur can here 
trace all the different manners of Holbein, and compare the produétions of his youth 
with thofe of his maturer age. A few are preferved, which he painted before he 
had reached his fixteenth year; and one, extremely curious, which he drew upon a 
fign for a writing-mafter. The portraits of himfelf, his wife, and children in the fame 
group, are much admired for nature and fimplicity of expreffion. The moft valuable 
of thefe paintings is an altar-piece, in eight compartments, which reprefents the paf- 
fion of ovr Saviour: a performance, in which this admirable artift has carried to the 
higheft perfe€tion that fingular builliancy of colouring fo peculiar to his beft compofi- 
tions. 1 was much ftruck with a profile of his friend and n Erafmus, writing his 
commentary upon St. Matthew; there is a {pirit and ‘animation in the countenance, 
finely expreflive of his fagacious and penetrating talents. 

Among the works of Holbein, that difcover the livelinefs of his fancy, muft be 
mentioned the fketches he drew on the margin of the Eulogium of Folly by Erafmus, 
which he received as a prefent from the author. This curious volume is preferved in 
the library, and has been lately publifhed by Mr. Haas, in French, Latin, German, 
with fac-fimiles of the original defigns, engraved on wood, 

The dance of death, in the church yard of the predicants of the fuburbs of St. John, 
is frequently fhewn to ftrangers as being of Holbein’s pencil. It is painted in oil-co- 
lours upon a wall which enclofes the burial-ground: but, as it has feveral times been 
retouched, no traces are difcoverable of that great mafter’s hand. ‘In faét, the Hon. 
Horace Walpole, and other unqueftionable judges, have proved, that this performance 
was painted before Holbein was born, and that he was not emptoyed even in retouch- 
ing it. It is probable howevers’ at, from this ancient painting, he taok the firft hint 
towards compofing his faragsis drawings on the dance of death. In treating that fub- 
2d, he has difplayed fugifichnefs of imagination, and difcovered fo much judgement 
in the difpofition, and f@’much fpirit in the execution of the figures, that Rubens ftu- 
died them with particular attention, and took drawings fromthem. 

‘The originals of Holbein’s dance of death were purchafed by M. Fleichman of 
Strafbourg, at the fale of the famous colleGion of Crozat, at Paris; of which Mariette 
has iihed a opr They are now in the poffeilion of prince Gallitzin, mimifter 
from the Emprefs of Ruffia to the court of Vienna, .. They.confift of forty-four {mall 
drawings: the outlines are tketched with a ‘pen, and they are flightly fhaded with Indian 
ink. 1 bad frequent opportpnities of feeing them, during my continuance at Vienna, and 
particularly admired the variety of attitudes and characters in which death is reprefented. 

Prints have been taken from fome of thefe drawings by Hollar, which are very {earce, 
Mr. de Mechel, a telebuated artift of this place, has already engraved them me 2 
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original defignss a work which cannot fail ef being highly acceptable to the admirers 
of the fine arts; he has added four engravings, which are not in the prince’s collection, 
and which are taken from the prints of Holfar. He jngenioufly conjectures, from the 
dreffes and characters of feveral of thé figures in the dance of death, that the author 
fketched them while he was in England. They were, probably, in the Arundelian col- 
lection when Hollar engraved them. 

Mr. de Mechel has finifhied alfo a fet of prints from the fine paintings of the Duffel- 
dorf gallery, and likewile engravings of the famous Hedlinger’s medals. ‘This able 
artift has a {mall but well chofen colle&tion of paintings and his magazine of prints 
(in which-article he carries on a very confiderable trade) is perhaps one of the largeft 
and moft complete in Europe. I am acquainted with no perfon to whom the curious 
traveller can addrefs himfelf with greater advantage than to Mr, de Mechel, nor from 
whom he can receive more ufeful information. ‘To a particular knowledge of the phy- 
fical beauties of Switzerland, he joins a thorough acquaintance with the different govern- 
ments, cultoms, and-manners of the feveral cantons. As he is intimately connected 
with the principal men of learning in this country, his letters of recommendation are 
the moft defirable, and the moft beneficial, that can be procured, and he enjoys as 
much fatisfaction in conferring, as can be received by accepting, his good offices. He 
indeed poffeffes a great fund of good humour, an amiable franknefs of difpofition, and 
a certain originality of manner, which, together with his other valuable qualities, re- 
commend him as a no lefs pleafing than ufeful acquaintance. 

I vifited alfo the {mall but pleafing colleGtion of pictures, moftly of the Flemifh and 
Dutch fchools, belonging to M. Faefch, member of the Great Council. In the court- 
yard before his houfe is a wooden ftatueof Rodolph I. fitting on'a throne, and clothed 
with the imperial infignia: underneath | obferved the date of 1273, the era of his co- 
ronation. The rudenefs of the fculpture renders it probable that it is an original of 
that great Emperor, who was befieging Bafle when he received the unexpe&ted news of 
his election. The gates were immediately thrown open; and he was inftantly admitted 
asa friend into that town, which had fhut its gates againft him as their enemy. On this 
occafion he refided a fhort time at Bafle, and, as tradition relates, in this very houfe. 

Tam, &c. 


LETTER XV1.—Government of Bajle. 


THRE bifhops of Bafleonce poffeffed the fovereignty over the city and canton; but were 

adually deprived of their prerogatives; and, in «501, finally quitted this town, 
when the canton joined the Helvetic confederacy, They retired at firft to Friburgh in 
Brifgau; and afterwards, eftablifhing their refidence at‘Porentru, entirely loft the 
trifling authority and inconfiderable prerogatives which remained to them. Upon the 
introduétion of the reformation in 1525, the conftitution was in fome meafure chang- 
éd ;' and the power of the ariftocracy limited. | 

It would feem in theory {carcely poffible to divide the ariftocratical and democratical 
commonwealths into fo many different {pecies as exift in Switzerland: for, in this coun- 
try, every r@public has its peculiar modification; and their is none more fingular than 
that of Baile. To view the general outlines of the conftitution, it has the appearance 
of an. abfolate ariftocracy *; but, upon confidering it in detail, it will be found to at 

| towa 


" @ An ariftocracy (Briddl fo eaking) means that form of government, which places the {upreme power 
ia the nobles, exclufively of the people; but here I mean by it, the confining of the fovereign aut otity. 
x ° to 
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towards a democracy. The fapreme legiflative power tefides in the Great and Little 
Councils, confifting af about three hundred members; and the authority of thefe two 
councils combined is without controul. They ena& laws, declare war and peace, cone 
tract alliances, and impofe taxes: they ele& the feveral magiftrates, appoint. their own 
members, nominate to all employments, and confer the right of burgherhip, The ge- 
neral adminiftration of government is committed by the Great Council to the Senate, or 
Little Council; that is, to a part of its own body. This Senate, compeled of fixty 
members, together with the four chiefs of the republic, two burgomatters, and twa 
great tribunes, is divided into two bodies, which act by rotation. ‘The acting divifion 
continues in office one year, decides finally in all criminal caufes, fupcrintends the po- 
lice, and exercifes feveral other powers fubordinate to the Sovereign Council. ‘Fhe 
collective body of citizens aflembles only once a year; when the magiftrates publicly 
take an oath to maintain the conftitution, and preferve the liberties and immunities of 
the people inviolate. The reciprocal oath of obedience to the laws is adminiftered to 
the citizens in their refpective tribes. 

But, notwithftanding the boundlefs prerogatives of the Great Council, yet the meaneft 
citizen ts legally capable of being admitted into that body, and by the fingular method 
of election may poflibly be chofen. For the vacancies in the two councils are fupplied 
from all ranks of citizens, one clafs only excepted, the members of thé univerfity. Thefe 
citizens are divided into eighteen tribes, called in German Zuenfte, fifteen of which be- 
long to the larger town, and three to the fmaller; each of the firft-mentioned fifteen 
tribes returns four members to the fenate, and each of the whole eighteen fends twelve 
to the Great Council. Formerly thefe ele@ions were determined by a plurality of voices; 
but as by thefe means the richeft perfon was always certain of being chofen, a ternaire 
was eftablifhed in 1718, that is, three candidates were nominated, and from thefe the 
jucceflor was appointed* by lot. 

Although this modé of ele€tion in fome meafure put a {top to corruption, yet it was 
not fufficient te-counteract entirely the influence of the wealthy ; and as the poorer cis 
tizens could feldom fucceed to the moft hpnourable or lucrative employments, they 
procured an act to be pafled in 1740, changing the fernaire into a fenaire; by which 
fix candidates, inftead of three, were put in nomination, and drew lots for the charge. 
Six tickets, containing the names of the refpective candidates, and feparately placed in 
filver egps, are inferted into one bag; and the fame number of tickets, five of which 
are blanks, and one is marked with the vacant employment, are placed in another. T he 
reigning burgomafter and the great tribune, appointed to be the ‘drawers of this official 
lottery, both at the fame inftant take a ticket from each bag, and the candidate whole 
name comes out at the fame time with the ticket on which the employment is written, 
obtains the poft. 

It would be too tedious, and indeed too uninterefting a detail, to enter into a minute 
account of the forms and circumftances requifite to be obferved in felecting the feveral 


to a cértaia limited number of perfons, without confidering whether they are patricians or plebeians, nobles 
or commens; for at Balle every citizen who is noble, and who choofes to retain his title ofnobility, is in- 
capable of being cle€ted a member of the Sovereign Council. 

* The fifteen tribes in the great town are called Zuenfte, and the three in the {mall town Gefellfchaften, ot 
companics. Te may alfo be remarked, that the citizens of the fmall:town enjoy more advantages thant thele 
of the preat town ; iuafmuch as the furmer may be appointed to public employments cither in the tribes ot 
in the companics ; whereas # citizen of the great town cannetbe admitted into the companies, unlefe he 
refides in the [mall town. | , 

/ ~  @atdidates. 
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candidates. ‘To give, however, fome general idea of this matter: Upon a vacancy in — 
the Great Council, for inftance, the fix candidates muft be taken from the citizens of 
that tribe, to which the perfon who occafioned the vacancy belonged, and be nominated 
by fuch of the members of the Great arid Little Councils as are of the fame tribe. ‘The 
candidates for the fenate and for the tribunes or chiefs of each tribe, called in German 
meifter, are appointed by the Great Council. But there is one cafe in which the /enaire 
is not practifed ; for, upon the death of a burgomafter, his colleague, who is the great 
tribune, fucceeds of courfe. a _ * et 3 

It fhould feem that many inconveniences mutt flow from this abfurd method of fup- 
plying vacant pofts in the government, as they are left entirely to the capricious difpofal 
of fortune. In fad, it has not unfrequently happened that a candidate, whofe know- 
ledge and abilities rendered him capable of being ferviceable to the ftate, has never ob- 
tained the fuccefsful ticket ; while chance has beftowed it upon another by no means 
qualified to fulfil the duties of the employment. However, notwithftanding the ill ef- 
fects refulting from this cafual mode of election, the management of public affairs is in 
general well conducted ; and there are few inftances of civil juftice unwifely ‘admini- 
ftered, or of innocence facrificed to wealth or power. | mf 

‘But the counfellors of {tate and magiftrates are not the only perfons chofen by lot ; 
even the profeffors in the univerfity are ele¢ted in the fame manner. The three candi- 
dates (for in this initance the ternaire is {till in ufe) muft be nominated from thofe who 
have taken the degree of doctor. Hence a candidate not unfrequently ‘offers himfelf 
for the profeflorfhip of a {cience which he has never made the peculiar object of his ftu- 
dies, if the chair of that particular branch of literature in which he excels is already oc-/ 
cupied ; for, under thefe circumftances, the refpective unqualified profeffors change: 
places with each other. Thus (to mention an inftance from a family well known) John 
Bernoulli, the famous mathematical profeffor in this univerfity, who died in 1748, left 
three fons, Nicholas, Daniel, and Joha, all juftly celebrated for their {kill in that {cience,, 
in which their father and uncle fo eminently excelled. Nicholas died at St.Peterfburgh, 
- member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences; and Daniel, having followed his brother 
into Ruffia, returned to Bafle on obtaining the profefforfhip of anatomy, which he after- 
wards had an opportunity of happily exchanging for that of natural philofophy ; he 
died in 1782 *. A fimilar circumftance happened to the third fon John; after being 
‘feveral. times an unfuccefsful candidate in the lottery of profefforfhips, chance at length 


-® The following cuyjous epitaph on a lawyer, interred in the cathedral, complains that the deceafed, not- 
withftanding his advanced age of 84,'‘which had afforded many opportunities of being nominated candidate 
for various offices of flate, had been ee by fortune: ~ . 

| ts Ses 

Locum quo Sepeliretur 
| de fuo acquifivit ' 
JOH: GEORG. SCHWEIGHAUSER 
J. U. L. Ducentum Vir 
Fori judictarit et Appellationis 
witra XL. Annos aiftdvus Affeffor 
muneribus autem Academicis. 
et publicis Officite - 
Sorte conflanter exclufus 
vixit tamen et vivere defiit 
ut Virum Honeftum decet — 
.° matus Menfe Januario 1695. 
| Obit Die VIL. Menfis Junii 1779. 
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conferred on him the chair of nbgtoric, for which he was wholly unfit; but upon his fa. 
ther’s death he changed with ‘M, Rum{peck, to whom fortune had affigned the profeffor. 
fhip of mathematics. ge ED oy 2 ee car ec) ee 
Saal ed lawe-are very ftrict at Bafle. The ufe of coaches in the town is not 
indéed prohibited, as-at Zuric-; but what 1s more fingular, no citizen or inhabitant is 
allowed to have a fervant behind his carriage. Laws of this kind may be carried, in 
fome inftances, to a {crupulous and even ridiculous minutenefs ; upom the whole, hows 
ever, they are excellent regulations, and not only ufeful but neceflary in a {mail repub.. 
lic. They. have certainly operated with great advantage in this town ; for although it 
contains feveral families who are confderably rich, yet a happy fimplicity of manners ig 
{till fo predominant, that you would fmile if I were to particularife thofe articles which 
pafs under the opprobrious denomination of duxury. mo: : 
~The lower ranks of citizens are in general fo {trongly prejudiced in favour of their 
own country, as to feem convinced that true felicity is only to be found at Bafle; and 
indeed that clafs of people are in no part of the world more happy. Every perfon boafts 
that he is free, and is fo in reality y and as the citizens not only poffefs very confiderable 
privileges, but each individual may alfo indulge the hope of being one day chofen into. 
the Sovereign Council ; he enjoys a certain degree of refpect and confideration extremely 
flattering to his felf-importance. In fatt, feveral of the magiftrates exercife the meaner 
trades:; and the -prefent treafurer, whofe name is Muench, is a baker: he is’indeed a 
perfon of diftinguifhed knowledge and merit, and has been twice appointed one of the 
candidates for the office.of great ‘tribune; which, had fortune favoured him, would. 
have been followed on the next vacancy. by his fucceflion to the office of burgomatter. 
In general: the burghers’ fons receive an excellent education: they always learn the 
Latin,:and not unfrequently the Greek tongue ; and it is by no means unufual, even 
for the lower fort of tradefmen, to employ their leifure hours in the perufal of Horace, 
Virgil,and Plutarch, a _ a ae 
The condu& of magiftrates is nowhere more freely, nor more feverely, criticifed than 
at Bafle. The people may fometimes, no doubt, extend this privilege beyond its pro- 
per limits ; but they can never be totally reftrained from exercifing it, without flriking 
at the vitals of their liberty : it is effential to their exiftence, and no free government can 
long furvive its extinction. a ee ee ee 
Bafle is the largeft, and feems formerly to have been one of the moft populous towns 
in Switzerland: its extent is capable of containing above a hundred thoufand inhabi- 
tants; whereas it can {carcely number more than fourteen thoufand. Many particular 
caufes may have concurred to occafion this remarkable decreafe; but I will mention 
only one or two to which it may be attributed. A tootias 38 AK - hl 8 
_ _dt is proved, from undoubted calculations, that in all great cities the number of bu. 
‘Tigls exceeds that of births; confequently, untefs this unequal proportion is compenfated 
Aya conftant acceffion of new inhabitants, in procefs of time every gregr‘town muft ne. 
ceffarily become depopulated. Now the citizens of Bafle are {o jealous of the burgher- 
fhip, and pride themfelves fo much upon the privileges which accompany it, that they 
feldom deign to confer it upon foreigners : -a {upply therefore to balance that gradual 
wafte of peopte I have mentioned, can never be derived from an influx of ftrangers, 
who are nof permitted to carry on commerce, or to follow any trade. A few years. 
ago fome of the magilteates, fenfible of the impolicy of this prohibition, procured a law, 
by which the freedom of the town and the right of burgherthip was allowed to be con:” 
Pe Reha Oe Ae TS, ae ee Oo gaa 
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ferred upon flrangers ; but it was clagged with fo many reftridtions, as by no means to 
an{wer the purpofe for which it was iatended. Every principle indeed of private intereft 
and ambition concurred to prevent its efficacy ; and no wonder, for bodies of men are - 
feldom a@uated by fo generous a 'fpirit as to facrifice their perfonal and immediate ad- 
vantages to the future welfare and profperity of their country *. Iam, &c. 


LETTER XVIL—Combat at the Hopital of St. James, between the Forces of Louis Daun 
phin of France, and a Corps of Swifs Troops. —Ruins of Aug ft. Muthaufen. 


CURIOSITY led me, during my continuance at Baile, to vifit the hofpital and bury. 
ing-pround of St. James, not far from the town, and near the fmall river Birs, cele. , 
brated for a defperate gombat in 1444, between the Swifs and the Dauphin of France, 
afterwards Louis XI. Never was Swifs valour and intrepidity fo fignally difplayed, as 
by a few battalions of their troops on that memorable day. 

This famous battle was fought in confequence of fome difputes which arofe between 
the canton of Zuric and thofe of Schweitz and Glarus. Zuric refufing to abide by the 
mediation of the five neutral cantons, who had decided in favour ‘of Schweitz and Gla. 
rus, a civil war enfued ; upon which occafion Zuric formed an alliance with the Emperor 
Frederic the Third. The feven antient cantons, in order to obtain a renunciation of 
this alliance, which they juftly confidered as an infringement of their league, laid fiege 
tothat. town. Frederic, unable to fend a fufficient body of troops to its relief, applied 
for additional fuccours to Charles the Seventh, King of France; who, as well with a 
view of diffolving the council of Bafle as for the particular purpofe required, ordered a 
confiderable army to march, under the command of his fon Louis; Accordingly the 
Dauphin entered with his forces into Alface, and after laying wafte and harafling' the 
adjacent provinces, appeared befofe Bafle. Upon this occafion, a detachment of fifteen 
hundred Swifs from the army of the confederates (at that time employed in befieging 
Farnfpurg) were ordered to throw themielves into the town of Bafle, which was but 
dlightly garrifoned. : a 

This handful of men advanced without interruption to the plain of Brattelen, where 
they charged, with fuch determined and well-conducted valour, eight thoufand of the 
enemy’s cavalry, as-to drive them back to Muttenz, at which place the repulfed were 
joined by another corps ; but, notwithftanding this reinforcement, the Swils renewing 


* Bafle was the firft canton which feparated from the old Helvetic confederacy, and adopted the new 
conttitution fabricated in France. Its fituation near the frontiers expofed it to the intrigues uf the French 
agents, and without foreign {upport rendered it incapable of refitance. The peafants of the canton were 
likewife diffatisied with the monopoly of power and commerce vefted in the burghers of the town ; encour 
raged by the French, and excited by their own turbulent pede pate they peremptorily required emancia, 
pation and independence. The magiftrates could “7 lament in fecret the progrefs of difaffection, and were 
compelled to {ubmit without a ftruggie; the French having over-run the bifhopric of Bafle, and annexed it 
to their own dominiona, claimed the epifcopal palace as fucceedifig to the 1ighta of the bifhop, and under 
that pretence introduced a corps of troops into the town. 

_The progrefe of the revolution in this canton was almott inftantaneons: the peafanta rofe in different dif- 
trite, demplithed the caftles of the bailiffs, planted on the 18th of January, at Licchitall, the fir tree of 
liberty, atid fent deputies to Batle with their declaration of rights, which they flyled Magna Charta. The 
magiltrates seceded to their demands, adthitted 600 militia into the town, and recalled their deputies from 
fran. On the agth the tree ‘of i was planted at Bafle, and onthe sth of February the old magiftrates 
religned thei authority, aud fixty delegates, appointed by the people, were invefted with « provifional go~ 
yergment;.ustil the new conftizution thould be confelidated. Thus the magiftrages of Bafle were fir com- 

Ited to. fet the fatal example of « feparation fom the Helvetic Union ; an example which was foon fol. 
owed by the other parte of the confederacy, che 
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the affault with frefh intrepidity, forced them to repafs the river Birs, where the main 
body of the army was chiefly drawn up. Such was the firmnefs and folidity of the 
Swifs in thefe feveral rencounters, that, to ufe the expreffion of an old French chronicle, — 
when the cavalry charged ‘ they could make no more impreffion than if they had at- 
tacked a rock, or an impenetrable wall.” The Swifs, encouraged by this wonderful 
fuccefs, and exafperated with the moft fpirited indignation again{t the invaders of their 
country, difregarded the remonitrances of their officers, and rafhly attempted to force 
their paflage over a bridge which was guarded by a large body of the enemy ; but this 
effort of inconfiderate valour proving ineffeCtual, thefe gallant foldiers, throwing them. 
felves into the river, gained the oppofite fhore, in the face of a battery of cannon that 
was playing againit them. 
_ What could the defperate courage of fo fmall a number avail againft an army of 
thirty thoufand men advantageoufly pofted in an open plain? They had no alternative 
but to throw down their arms, or glorioufly expire. They bravely preferred death: 
five hundred took poffeflion of a {mall ifland near the bridge, and, ‘after refolutely de. 
fending themfelves to the laft extremity, were cut to pieces. A like number forced 
their way through the ranks of the enemy, and marched towards Bafle ; when they 
were oppofed by a large body of horfe, pofted to prevent the inhabitants of the town 
from fallying to the relief of their countrymen. Being now furrounded on all fides, 
they threw themfelves into the hofpital of St. James, and, lining the walls of the bury- 
ing-ground, refifted for fome time the united affaults of the whole French army. At 
_length the hofpital being fet on fire, and the cannon having battered down the walls of 
the burying-ground, they fought no longer in hopes of victory ; but {till refolving to fell 
their lives as dear as poflible, they continued to defend themfelves to the laft gafp. 
fEneas Sylvius (afterwards Pope Pius II.) relates, among other aétions of fingular 
valour exerted by this heroic troop, a particular inftance which I cannot forbear men- 
tioning. Four French foldiers affaulted a fingle Swifs, and having killed and ftripped 
him, proceeded to infult the corpfe: one of his companions, incenfed at this brutal ace 
tion, feized a battle-axe, rufhed upon the four, flew two of them, and drove the others 
to flight; then flinging the dead body of his friend upon his fhoulders, carried it toa 
place of fecurity ; and returning to the attack, fell by the hand of the enemy. 

Of the whole number but fixteen efcaped from the field of battle; and thefe, agree- 
ably to the old Spartan difcipline, were branded with infamy, for not having facrificed 
their lives in defence of their country. Among thofe who were defperately wounded, 
and left upon the field, only thirty-two were found alive. The names of many of thefe 
glorious combatants were regiltered, and flill remain upon record, | 

‘Tt is not eafy to afcertain the number of forces on both fides in this ever-memorable 
engagement. As far as we can judge, by comparing the feveral relations of the French 
gand German hiftorians, the army of the Dauphin confifted of at leaft thirty thoufand, 
Charles and his fon Louis, in their Letters to the German princes on this occafion, 
affert, that three thoufand Swifs fell on the field of battle; and perhaps that account 
is not much exaggerated. With refpect to the flain on the fide of the Dauphin, the 
amount is ftill more uncertain: his lofs, however, muft have been very confiderable, for 
he remained three days upon the field of battle ; and, the better to conceal the number 
of the killed, ordered the dead bodies to be fecretly interred in different parts of the 
neighbourhood. He was effectually prevented from profecuting his defigns upon. 
Switzerland, and.compelled to retire with his fhattered army into Alface. Louis him-. 
felf, indeed, declared, that {uch another victory would ruin his army ; and generoufly- 
confeffed, that he derived from. it no other advantage, than to know and efteem the: 
valour of the Swifs. Accordingly, this combat may be confidered as forming a re- 
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markable era in the hiftory of the Swifs: for it gave rife to their treaty with Charles 
the Seventh; the firft alliance Which they contracted with France. - 

The war, however, between the Houfe of Auftria and Zuric on one fide, and the 
feven cantons on the other, continued until the year 1446; when a peace was con- 
cluded by the mediation and decifion of certain arbiters: Zuric renounced its connec- 
tion with the Houfe of Aultria; and the Helvetic Confederacy was again folemnly re- 
newed and confirmed between the eight cantons. Upon this occafion two very im- 
portant articles in the public law of Switzerland were finally fettled: firft, that all dif. 
putes between any particular cantons fhould be decided by the mediation of the neutral 
cantons; and if either of the two contending parties fhould decline to acquiefce under 
their judgment, the neutral cantons are empowered to have recourfe to arms, in order 
to compel the recufant to abide by their determination; fecondly, notwith{tanding the 
right which either of the cantons might have referved to itfelf, of contra¢ting alliances 
with foreign powers, yet the other confederates are to judge whether fuch alliance is 
contradictory to, or incompatible with, the articles of the general union; and if it 
fhould appear to be fo, it is declared null and void. , | 

The Swifs ftill talk of this famous action with the warmeft enthufiafm. Accordingly, 
the inhabitants of Bafle form parties every year, to an inn fituated near the hofpital and 
burying ground, in order to commemorate, in a red wine produced from fome vine- 
yards planted on the field of battle, the heroic deeds of their brave countrymen, who 
fo glorioufly facrificed their lives. This wine, which they call the “* Blood of the Swift,” 
is highly prized by the Bafileans, though it has little to recommend it in point of flavour; 
neverthelefs, I am much miftaken if that line of Horace, 


Non miffura cutem nift plena cruoris. 


was more applicable to the teazing poet he mentions, than it is to thofe jovial patriotic 
parties, at the anniverfary compotations of the ‘* Blood of the Swifs.”” 

Near Bafle are the ruins of Auguffa Rauricorum, formerly a large town under the 
dominion of the Romans, now a {mall village in the canton of Bafle, clofe to the Rhine. 
Its ancient remains are very inconfiderable, confifting of a few columns of marble, {till 
ftanding, and fome fcattered fragments of pillars, together with a femicircular range of 
walls upon a rifing ground, the greater part of which has fallen, and is almoft over- 
grown with under-wood. From the prefent appearance of the ruins I fhould hardly 
have conjectured that they once compofed re of a theatre, capable of containing above 
twelve thoufand fpectators. But the celebrated Schefflin has given, in his A//atia 
Iluftrata, a particular defcription of this theatre, and of the temple, to which the marble 
columns formerly belonged. I noticed alfo the remains of fome {mall aquedutts, 
which conveyed water to the town from the diftance of above twelve miles; but none 
of thefe ancient relics are fufficiently remarkable to merit the trouble of-a particular 
vifit. 
The peafants, in turning up the ground, frequently find medals of the Roman Em- 
perors, from Auguftus to Conftantine ; and are become, by experience, able to dif- 
tinguifh, with fome degree of precifion, thofe that are rare from the common coins, 
I purchafed of a labourer two medals which he had juft found; a Trajan and an Al- 
binus ; and though the former was by far the moft perfeét, yet he exacted ghree times 
as much for the latter, becaufe he had never feen it, he faid, before. : i 

From Bafle 1 made an excurfion to Mulhaufen, a town in alliance with the Swifs 
cantons ; which, though fituated at the diftance of feveral rhiles from the frontiers of 
Switzerland, and entirely enclofed within the dominions of France, 3s yet Bauer 
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and refpe&ted as a part of the Helvetic Confederacy ; and entitled to alt the privileges 
enjoyed by that body. ; 

Mulhaufen ftands in Sundgau, a diftri of Alface, about fifteen miles from Bafle ; 
in a fertile plain, at the bottom of a ridge of hills, and at {mall diftance from the Vofyes, 
The walls of the town enclofee circumference of not more than two miles, and its~ 
whole territory is comprifed within a precin&t of eight miles, , 

This little republic maintained ‘ts privileges, which had been granted by the Empe- 
rors during the times of feudal tyranny, by contracting an alliance, at different intervals, 
with Bafle, Strafburgh, and the towns of Alface and Suabia; and afterwards, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, with Bern, Friburgh, and Soleure. At length, in 

rgis, it was reccived into the Helvetic Confederacy ; which league has preferved its 
liberty and independence from the encroachments of the empire, on one hand, and, on 
the other, from the attacks of France. ‘The inhabitants are of the reformed re 
The town contains about eight hundred houfes, and fix thoufand fouls, and there are 
two thoufand fubjeéts in the villages within its little territory. Mulhaufen owes its prefent 
flourifhing ftate to its manufactures, which confift principally of printed linen and 
cottons. 

The government is arifto-democratical. The fupreme power refides in the Great and 
Little Councils, confifting both together of feventy-eight perfons, and drawn from the 
burghers, whofe number amounts to feven hundred, diftributed into fix tribes, 

Mr. Koehlin’s commercial {chool deferves to be mentioned. It is a private inftitu- 
tion for about thirty {cholars, who are inftructed in the German, French, and Latin 
languages; in fencing, dancing, and all polite accomplifhments ; and more particularly 
in accounts and book-keeping. The expence, including an uniform, amounts to 
{50 per annum. ‘The plan is very judicious, and the whole appeared to-be well con« 
ducted *. 


ligion. 


LETTER XVIII.—Bijhopric of Bafle.— Porentru.— Abbey of Bellelay. A rlefheim.—Dela 
mont.——Valley of Munfter.— Pierre Pertuis.—Valley of St. Imier. 


ALTHOUGH great part of the dominions fubje&-to the Bifhop of Baile, or, as he 
is called by the Proteftants,, the Prince,of Porentru, is not comprifed within the limits 
of Switzerland; yet as, till lately, he was in alliance with the Catholic cantons, and as 
many of his fubjects, even in thofe diftri€te which lie within the German empire, are 
comburghers with Bern, and under the protection of that republic, his territory is 
ufually included in all the topographical accounts of Switzerland. It merits alfo the 
notice of the traveller for its romantic fcenes, of the mineralogift for the variety of its 
petrifactions and foffils, and of the politician for the peculiarity of its government, and 
the numerous and complicated immunities of the people. 

Having made various excurfions into this country, I fhall lay before you a general 
account of its political ftate, and a particular defeription of thofe parts which I had an 
opportunity of vifiting. ' 

The bithopric of Bafle may be claffed under two general divifions: the fir(t lies to: 
the fouth of Pierre Pertuis, and forms a part of Switzerland; the fecond, to the north. 
of the fame boundary, includes that diftria fituated within the German empire. 


* Mulbanfen is no longer an ally of the Helvetic Body. In1798 it furrendered tothe French, aft 
blockade of two ycare, ag was inoorporated with the French Republic, 0 rench, after a 
% The 
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The fovereign is chofen by the chapter of eighteen canons, .refident at Arléfheim,. 
anid confirmed by the Pope. He“is. prince of the German empire, and does homage. 
to the Emperor for that part of his territory wliich lies in the circle of the Upper Rhine.. 
He was always confidered as an ally of the Swifs, by his union with the Catholic can. 
tons, firft formed.in 1579, and renewed at different intervals, particularly im 1691 and. 
1697; and, by being included in the treaty which thofe cantons contracted with France 
in 1715. But as he was not comprifed among the allies of the Swifs, in the league 
between the thirteen cantons and Louis the Sixteenth in 1777, he can at prefent fcarcely. 

‘be deemed a member of the Helvetic Confederacy. gs 

The firlt particular alliance with France was concluded in 1739, between the Bifhop 
and Louis the Fifteenth, and was renewedin 1780. By virtue of this treaty the Bifhop has 
troops in the French fervice; and his fubjects enjoy all the privileges which are granted 
to the natives of the thirteen cantons.. | | ae 

In cafe of a rupture between France and the empire, he is bound to remain neuter. 
But this neutrality did not in 1675 prevent the French troops from being quartered in 
his dominions, as forming part of the empire; and they were only removed at the in- 
terceffion of the Catholic cantons. If a mifunderftanding fhould arife between France 
and the Emperor, the Bifhop’s fituation would be extremely embarrafling ; as his doub- 
ful conne@ion with the Swifs would fcarcely preferve his territory from being invaded 
by one of thofe two. powers. 7 : 

_ The form of government is limited fovereignty: the Bifhop being bound, on all 
important occafions to confult his chapter; and his prerogative being confined by the: 
reat immunities enjoyed by his fubjects in general, and particularly by thofe of the Re. 
formed communion. He nominates to all employments, both civil and military, and 
appoints the bailifs or governors; criminal juftice is adminiftered in his name, and he 
has the power of pardoning. In civil proceedings, he receives an appeal from the 
inferior courts; but in his German dominions, when. the caufe exceeds the value of a 
{tipulated fum, it may be carried to the chambers of Wetzlar or Vienna. = __ 

The fubjects of the bifhop are partly Proteftants and partly Catholics. The Pro- 
teftants, of whom a more particular account will be given, inhabit the greater part of 
the valley of Muntter, and the whole diftrict of the fouth of Pierre Pettuis, and are about 
15,0003 the Catholics amount to 35,000. 

The French and German languages being both fpoken in the bifhop’s dominions,. 
feveral places have two names, that {carcely refemble each other; namely, Munffer- 
and Moitier, Dachfield and Tavannes, Delmont and Delfberg, Corrandelin and Rennendorf,. 
Elay and Seehof. : —— ar re: 

-Porentru, capital of the bifhop’s dominjens, and his principal refidence, is fituated in 
the bailliage of Elfgau, about three miles from the frontiers of France. It is a {mall 
but neat town ; and its pofition, in an oval plain, furrgunded by well-wooded hills, and. 

' watered by a ferpentine rivulet, is exceedingly pleafant. The epifcopal palace, which 
has been lately repaired and augmented, ftands on an eminence overlooking the town, 
and the environs fertiic in corn and pafture. One of the towers, built of ftone, and 
faid to be of Roman workmanhhip, ftill remains a monument of its antiquity. 

The highways, which lead from all quarters to Porentru, and have been formed at a — 

' confiderable expence, do, honour to the fovereigns of this country. The road to Belle- 
lay and Bienne is a magnificent caufeway; is carried upon hanging terraces; through 


* twilight groves,” and along continued afcents and declivities. I pafied it by moon-, 


light; and the refleGtion of the rays quivering through the thick foliage was inconceiv~ 
ably beautiful. Re erate te ae 
a > Bellelay 
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Bellelay, which I vifited in my journey from Bienne to Porentru, is a rich abbey of 
Benedictines, about twenty miles from the capital, in a folitary but not unpleafant 
Afituation, furrounded by mountains, and theltered by forefts. ‘This abbey is not merely 
confined to religious purpofes; the late abbot, Nicholas de Luce, having inftituted a 
military academy for the young nobility and gentry.. For this purpofe he ereéted a 
large building near the abbey, and provided fuitable mafters and profeffors. When I 
was there, the number of {cholars amounted to forty. They are inftructed in various 
branches of polite literature; they wear uniforms; and are trained to military manceus 
vres and exercifes. The cheapnelfs of this fchool, and its diftance from the diffipation 
of large towns, render it of great public utility. The whole expence of each fcholar, 
for his board, lodging, inftruction, and various leffons, fcarcely exceeds [20 per ant 
num. It is curious to find a military academy eftablifhed in the midft of rocks and fo- 
refts, and within the walls of a convent; and to obferve Benedictine friars, inftead of 
watting their time in monkifh ignorance, rendering themfelves beneficial to fociety. 

The chapter, compofed of eighteen canons, who, upon a vacancy in the fee, poflefs 
the right of electing the bifhop, was fixed at Friburgh in Brifgau from the period of the 
reformation, which drove them from Bafle, to 1677, when Friburgh was occupied b 
the French troops. In the following year the chapter was transferred to Arlefheim, 
where it now refides. The vacant canonries are filled alternately by the pope and 
chapter. | | : 

On the 14th of Auguft 1786, I made, in company with feveral friends, an excur- 
fion to Arlefheim, which is a fmall but pleafant place, almoft four miles from Bafle. 
We had the honour of dining with the Baron de Ligertz, one of the canons. After a 
repaft, no lefs elegant than agreeable, our hoft politely accompanied us to a garden 
ftyled The Hermitage, about a quarter of a mile from Arlefheim; which was laid out — 
at the joint expence of the Baron and of Madame d’andlau, the bailif’s lady, with a 
view to employ the poor in a time of great fcarcity, and to provide walks for the inha- 
bifants of the town; the grounds are very extenfive and pleafant. The -walks are car- 
ried along the fides of the rocks, which are richly wooded, and through a delightful 
femicircular plain ;. bounded by fertile hills, and watered by a {mall lake, the borders 
of which are peculiarly wild and picturefque. Several caverns, hollowed and arched 
by the hand of nature, add to the romantic fingularity of the fcenery; while many 
tran{parent ftreams, conveyed from a confiderable diftance,. fall in {mall cafcades, or 
bubble from the ground like real fprings, A faftidious obferver might perhaps remark 
of this enchanting fpot, that in a few circumftances nature has been too much: facrificed 
to art; and that there are fome buildings lefs calculated to pleafe than to furprife. 

An elegant infcription for this charming hermitage was extemporarily compofed by 
profeffor Oberlin of Strafburgh, one of our party. | 


HOSPES:AMICE: 
HASCE:-DELICIAS: 
NATURZ:-DEBES: 
DEBES:INDUST RLE: 
ar BALBINZ:AB:-ANDLAV: 
| HENRICI-A-LIGERTZ, ~ | 
1 fhall clofe this letter with an account of my journey from Bafle to Bienne, through 
the wailies of Lauffen, Delmont, Munfter, and St. Imier, a tra€t of country in the 
ifhopric of Bafle, which is not inferior in beauty to the moft delightful parts of Swit- 
: We 
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We quitted Bafle early in the morning, and pafled through a fertile plain watered 
by the Birs, and bounded by two chains of the Jura; one whereof terminates abruptly, 
fupporting on its fummit the caftle of Wertenburgh. As we continued our route, the 
plain gradually narrowed, the mountains approached each other, and we entered the 
rich valley of Lauffen, enclofed between the rocks, {prinkled with groves of oak and 
beech, and exhibiting many romantic points of view. Lauffen, which gives name to 
the valley, has its own magiftrates, and inferior courts of jultice. The natives are 
induftrious: thofe who are not employed in agriculture gain a comfortable livelihood 
from making cloth, {pinning yarn, and knitting worfted {tockings. ‘The inhabitants of 
the valley talk German, and thofe of Sautier, a {mall neighbouring village, French ; 
which language is fpoken through the vallies of Delmont, Munfter, and St. Imier. 

About three leagues from Lauffen we came to a narrow pafs, entered the valley of 
Delmont, near Sautier; quitted the high road, and gently afcended to Delmont, 
which ftands pleafantly on an acclivity, backed by a ridge of rocks embrowned with 
firs. | 

In this fmall town refide the provoft and canons, who compofe the chapter formerly 
eftablifhed at Munfter; which was removed here, in 1630, on the introduCtion of the 
Reformed religion into the valley of Munfter. At the extremity of the town is the 
epifcopal palace, built, in 1718, by Conrad Baron of Reinach, and bifhop of Bafle: 
it commands a fine view of the adjacent country. The bailif, who holds his court in 
this town, has jurifdi¢tion over the vallies of Delmont and Munfter. In criminal pro- 
ceedings he arrefts and examines, and can infli€t {mall penalties for trifling mifde- 
meanors; but in all cafes of notoriety, the delinquent: is either tried at Porentru, or ° 
the bailif’s fentence muft be confirmed or amended in that fupreme tribunal, Civil 
caufes are firft adjudged in the.provincial courts; from whofe decifion an appeal lies to 
the epifcopal tribunal at Porentru, and from thence to the imperial chambers of Wetz- 
lar or Vienna. . Delmont contains eight hundred inhabitants, who are all Catholics : 
they have their own magiftrates and inferior tribunals. 

About a mile from Delmont I ftopped at Corrandelin, a fmall village in the Catholic 
diftri& of the valley of Munfter, in order to examine an iron foundery belonging to 
the bifhop. The ore is drawn from the valley of Delmont, near the villages of Corou, 
Wick, Recolens, and Sepres; it is taken from the ground in fmall pieces, feldom 
larger than a pea. The director informed me, that it is ufually found in that ftate, and 
very rarely in maffes. The largeft mafs he ever remembered to have feen was ten feet 
long, two thick, and two broad. He added that the mountains in the neighbourhood | 
abound with ore, which would yield confiderable quantities of iron, if fufficient charcoal 
could be procured for the furnaces. As he was but lately appointed dire€tor, he could 
not give any accurate intelligence concerning the annual quantity of iron {melted in 
this foundry ; but informed me, in general, that the different ores yielded altogether 
two thirds of pure mineral, the quality whereof was extremely fine, and fcarcely infe-- 
rior to the beft fort exported from Sweden. . | 

Corrandelin, together with the villages of Chatillon, Roflemaifon, Vellerat, Cour- 
chappois, Corbaon, Mervellier, and Elay, though connected, in regard to ecclefiatti- 
cal affairs, with the valley of Delmont, form that part of the valley of Munfter, which 
is called the Catholic, or Lower Diftrict. It is denominated the Catholic Diltrict, bee 
caufe the inhabitants are exclufively of the Romith church; and Lower Diltri&t, be- 
caufe it is fituated unter den: felfeny or below the ridge of rocks which feparate it from 
the Uppers or Pretefant Diftri&,. Before I proceed further, .it will be neceflary to de-- 
feribe the general divifions of this valley, and the civil and religious immunities of the » 
ha Natives, ‘ 
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natives, that you may be enabled to comprehend its complicated topography and cu- 
rious political ftate, by which, though fubject to the bihhop of Bafle, it is under the 
protection of the canton of Bern. | ep ee ee ee 
‘The valley of Munfter, or Moitier, extends from the valley of Delmont to Pierre 
Pertuis; and is included in that part of the bifhop’s dominions which . lie within the 
‘German empire. But, as the inhabitants have, for above three.hundred years, been 
under the protection of Bern, the valley is confidered by many authors as forming part 
of Switzerland. It is divided into two principal diftriats; the Catholic or Lower Dif- 
tnd, which lies at the extremity of the valley of Delmont, and comprizes the eight 
villages above mentioned ; the Protefant or Upper Diftrift, which ftretches from the 
chain of rocks near Corrandelin, to Pierre Pertuis, its fouthern boundary; and con- 
taining, 1. The Greater Valley, or Valley of Tavannes; and 2, The Leffer Valley, 
which is fubdivided into Grand-Val, or the Great Valley, and the Little Valley, or the 
Valley of Sornetan. | | | 
The inhabitants of both diflri€&s are comburghers with the canton of Bern. The 
firft treaty of comburgherfhip was contracted in 1484. In that year, Bern and the bifhop 
of Bafle refpectively fupporting two candidates for the provoftthip of Munfter, the for- 
mer took poffeflion of the whole valley, and exacted homage from the inhabitants. 
Thefe difputes being compromifed at the treaty of Corrandelin, Bern reftored the val- 
Tey to the bifhop on the following conditions: that the inhabitants thould be maintained 
in all their privileges; continue as comburghers with Bern, under the protection of 
that republic; remain neuter in cafe of a war between Bern and the bifhop; and fol. 
dow the ftandard of Bern, when engaged in hoftilities againft any other power. This 
treaty of comburgherfhip, renewed at ditferent intervals, has excited frequent difputes 
between Bern and the bifhop, and particularly in 1705 and 1711 occafioned an open 
rupture. Thefe difputes were finally adjufted at the pacification of Arau; when the 
bithop ratified the treaty of comburgherfhip, confirmed all the ‘rights and immunities 
of the inhabitants, and confented to the mediation and interference of Bern. | 
'. The affairs of religion excited for fome time no lefs conteft between the bifhop and 
Bern, than the treaty of comburgherfhip. The reformation being adopted, in 1531, 
by.a confiderable number of the inhabitants in the valley of Muntter, civil commotions 
enfued ; Bern interfered in behalf of ‘the Proteftants, and the bifhop protected the ane 
ciem church eftablifhment. It was at length amicably fettled between both parties; that 
the majority of each parith fhould freely decide, whether the inhabitants {hould profefs 
the Rbman Catholic or the Reformed religion; and that the chapter of Muntter fhould 
continue to receive the tythes, on condition of difcharging the falaries of the Proteftant 
minifters. In confequence of this rational compromife, the eight villages, which now 
form the Lower Didtriét, voted for the maintainance of the Catholic religion; and the 
parifhes of the upper diftriat for the Reformed church. Accoxdingly the two perfua- 
fions were refpectively eftablifhed in thefe two diftrids; the chapter retained its elftates 
and tythes, and quitting Munfter, where the new. doctrines were adnatted, retired firlt 
to Soleure and afterwards fettled at Delmont: but, as feveral Proteftants and Catholics 
continued promifcuoufly to inhabit the two diftrits, difturbances were occafionally ree 
newed, Nor were the religious differences entirely compofed till the peace of Arau; 
which enjoined, that all the members of the two perfuafione fhould be finally feparated ; 
that all che igbabitants of the Upper Diftri&t, who then profeffed or fhould, hereafter. 
profeis the Catholic, religian, fhould retire to Elay ; and that, in the fame manner, the. 
Proteftants in the Lower diftrkt.thould remove to the Upper diltriQ. Since this period). 


the moft perfedt harmony ‘has fublifted between them. fs 
| | 6 By 
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_ By virtue of the alliance with Bern, that republic annually deputes one of its magif- 
trates and an ecclefiaftic to this valley. “he magiftrate enquires if the civil and reli- 
gious immunities have been preferved inviolate; the ecclefialtic who is called infpettor 
of the churches in the valley of Munfter, examines into the ftate of church difcipling, 
and diftributes among the inhabitants of the Upper diftri& catechifms and pfulters. Bern 
alfo ‘approves the homination of the minifters to the vacant benefices, fome of whom 
are appointed and paid by the bifhop, others bythe chapters of Delmont and Bellelay ; 
as the bifhop or chapters poflefs the tythes in the refpective parifher. | os 
Soon after quitting Corrandelin, 1 entered the Protefant diftric&, through a pafs be- 
tween two rocks, which nearly approach each other, and juft leave an opening fufficient 
for the river Birs and the road, and continued along a narrow glen, about four miles in 
length. ‘The road winds above the impetuous Birs, and at the bottom of rocks of 
white limeftone, of inacceflible height, and though in moft places abfolutely perpendi- 
cular, yet agreeably feathered with trecs, particularly towards their fummits, which 
over-hang, and fearcely admit the light of the fun. In the midft of this glen is La 
Roche, the firft Proteftant village in the valley of Muntter; the houfes ftand on both 
fides of the Birs, where the rocks recede a little, and prefenta gentle flop. 
- Qn iffuing from this glen, we entered a fertile plain encircled by hills, in the midft 
of which is fituated the village of Munfter or Moitier: it takes that appellation from 
the chapter of canons, who, upon the reformation, quitted this. place. of their refi 
dence, and fettled at Delmont. _ : 7 4. Gis 
_ About half a mile from Munfter we came into another glen, near three miles in 
length: it is called Cha/uct, of a fimilar nature with that which we traverfed between 
Corrandelin and the plain of Muntter, but {till wilder and more cragey, deeper, and 
more obfcure. It is alfo divided bythe Birs, which rufhes through it with great impe- 
tuofity ; and is fo narrow, that the road occupies the whole {pace between the torrent 
and the mountain, and the wheels of our carriage frequently on one fide brufhed the 
rock, and on-the other ran clofe to the precipice which overhangs the river. This 
caufeway, over broken crags and fteep precipices, does honour to the prince who car- 
rietl it intg execution. An infcription, which I obferved near a bridge in the midit of 
this obfcure glen, may perhaps feem exaggerated to a perfon unacquainted with the 
natural impediments of the country ; but to me on the fpot appeared {trictly confonant 
to truth: | a 


Jofephus Gulielmus 
Ex Rinchnis de Baldenftein 
Baftlienfium Epifcopus Princeps 
* Viam Veteribus Inclufam 
Rupibus et Clauftris Montium Ruptis 
Birfé Pontibus Straté— 
Opere Romanis Digno 
Aperuit. 


Anno. D. M.DOC.LUL 


Although in various parts of Switzerland I had frequently obferved the juftnefs of 
the remark, that in all deep vallies which interfe& the mountains, the falient angles on - 
one fide.alternately correfpond with the cavities onthe other; and that parallel trata - 
of rock anfwerto each other, in all dire€tions and at all heights; yet I never. faw this’ 
faét more ftrongly exemplified than.in. the two ridges of lime-ftone bordering this glen. 
‘VOL. V. _ ; 4x They 
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They are of a ftupendous height; and the ftrata horizontal, inclined, or almoft per- 
pendicular on one fide, are exaétly fimilar and of the fame thicknefs on the other: a 
circumftance which, joined to the correfponding fituation of the angles, feems to prove, 
that they were formerly united, and either rent afunder by a fudden convulfion, or fe- 
parated by the gradual attrition of the waters. ae 

_ At the extremity of the Chaluet we entered another plain, well cultivated, and agree- 
ably fpotted with villages; and arrived towards the clofe of the evening at Molleray, 
where we paffed the night. The people appear happy and contented, and are ex-. 
tremely induitrious. The greater part are employed in agriculture; afew, encouraged 
by their neighbours of Locle and.Chaux de Fond have lately introduced feveral trades 
into thefe mountains; and Belleval, a {mall neighbouring village, already contains five 
watchmakers. 

From Molleray we continued along a fertile plain by the fide of the Birs; through 
feveral pleafant and well looking villages, of which Tavannes, in German Dach/eld, is 
the largeft. In about two miles we arrived at the extremity of the plain, which is 
clofed by a rock, through which opens the celebrated pafs called Pierre Pertuis. At 
the bottom of this rock, the Birs burfts from the ground in feveral copious fprings, and 
turns two mills within a few paces of its principal fource. 

Pierre Pertuis is a Jarge arched aperture through a folid rock, about thirty feet long, 
forty-five broad, and thirty high in the loweft part, which fome aver to have been 
formed by nature, others by art. A Roman infcription over the arch, extremely dee 
faced, has given fufficient employment to the ingenuity of antiquaries. Having feen 
feveral fac-fimiles, greatly differing from cach other, I copicd it as exactly as the height 
would permit. 


AVMINI AVGS, 
™! 
CTA PER 
O\ VM PATER. 
{VI COL. HELV. 


Of this infeription many folutions have been attempted; but the moft probable are 
the two following : | 


Numini Auguftorum via facta per Titum dunnium Paternum UW virum Colon Helvet.— 
Others read, per montem durvun Paterius. 


Both thefe folutions imply, that a road was formed through the mountains by Pater. 
us, a duumvir, during the rergns of Marcus Aurelius and Venus. From the latter 
explanation, per montem durvum, fome antiquarians have endeavoured to prove, that 
he cut through the rock; and confequentiy, that the arch is the work of art, not of 
nature: while others maintain, that it by no means follows, even from this reading, 
that the rock was pierced by order of Paternus: but merely that the road was carried 
through the rock*. On examining the mfcription with attention, the words which 
antiquarians have fupplhed, to fupport their particular fyftems, are extremely doubtful ; 
and to me, who obferved the arch without partiality to any hypothefis, it appeared to 
have been originally a great cavern, cither totally formed by nature, oy, if. aflifted 


4 


irata, andto adiffertation on the fubje publithed by Bustorh 
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© The reader, who wifhes to examine this fubject with attention, is referred to Schefflin’s Ai/fatia Liluf- 
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by art, that only a fmall part of its fouthern extremity was opened by the labour of 
man. : | 

The fouthern extremity of Pierre Pertuis leads into the valley of St. Imier, fomee 
times called Enguel, which comprifes the bifhop’s dominions lying in Switzerland, 
The inhabitants are Proteftants, and governed by a bailif appuinted by the bifhop. He 
refides at Courtelari; but his authority is exceedingly limited by the various privileges, 
both civil and religious, poffeffed by the natives. Their religious immunities, con- 
firmed by the bifhop, are guaranteed by the four reformed cantons. The whole diftri& 
lies within the Jura mountains, and is fertile in pafture; the inhabitants are induftrious, 

On arriving at the extremity of mount Jura, a fudden profped burft upon our view, 
commanding the undulating country fertilized by the Aar, backed by that majeftic chain 
of Alps which extends beyond the frontiers of Savoy. Defcending gently into the 
plain with this glorious profpect before us, and which was heightened by the luminous 
Splendour of the mid-day fun, we croffed the Sure, and finifhed our delightful expedi- 
tion at Bienne, 


From Pierre Pertuis to Bienne, a fuperb caufeway is carried along a continual defcent 
for fix miles; it winds through thick forefts, and overhangs the deep abyfs, in which — 
the Sure, a turbid and impetuous torrent, precipitates its courfe, always roaring, and 
frequently unfeen, in its rocky channel *. | | 


LETTER 


* The whole bifhopric of Bafle is now annexed to France. In 1792 their troops overran the country of 
Porentru, orthe German part, under the pretence of delivering the natives from flav ry, and tock poffef- 
fion of the famous pafs of Pierre Pertuis. This diftri& was ceded to France by the treaty of Campo For- 
mio, and is formed into the department of Mont Terrible. 

In December 1798 the Helvetic part of the territory was entered by the French general St. Cyr; he 
took poffeffion of it in the: name of the republic, declaring that France fucceeded to the property, domi- 
nions, rights, and prerogatives of the bifhop. 

This diftri€t was alfo annexed to the department of Mont Terrible ; and the proclamation of Mengaud 
to the unoffending natives, which fubjected their country to the dominion of France, is a combination of 
arrogance, infult, and mockery. | 

‘© Peace and fafety to all his friends! Mengaud, Commiflary of the Executive Dire@ory, to the in- 
habitants of all the countries not yet occupted by the French republic, dependencies upon the old bifhop- 
ric of Bafle, onthe left bank of the Rhine. : ; 

«+ Citizens ! 

« The re-union of a part of the old principality of Porentruy, equally decided the incorporation of 
your country with the French republic. ; 

« This proceeding of I'rance ts that of a tree people, fubftituted tothe rights of a government again{t 
Nature, which overwhelms you. And becaule the exercife of thofe rights, become ours, did not fooner 
take place, by purging them ct all that is incompatible with the dignity of man, it does not follow, that 
we have forgotten that you +re flillin chains. We come to break them. | 

s¢ Happier than your fathers, whofe blood flowed in the wars which founded the different f{pecies of go- 
vernment in Switzerland, and which have ouly bequeathed you a burthenfome and degrading exiftence, you 
are at length going to enjoy the bleflings of Providence, who only created men to make them members of 
one and the fame family. | 

& You knew nothing but tithes, corvées, &c.; you had only priefts, nobles, and privileged perfons: 
your commerce, your induftry, your arts, in fhort your very fubfiftence, all bore the flamp of the facer- 
dotal defpotifm fo dexteroufly combined with a no fefs odious tyranny. Now you are men: liberty and 
equality will no longer permit among you any other dillinGion than that of merit; talents, and virtue. 
Called all indifcriminately to the helm of the fociety, in the fupport and fafety of which you are all equally 
interefted, your fubfiftence will in future be fecure, the grdnarics of the French republic being the pro- 
perty of allits children. Your trade, encouraged within, protected without, will no longer be thackled. 
Induftry, the arts, agriculture, will receive encouragements to be expected only from a nation victorious, 
free, powerful, and generous, enlightened on the nature of rights, and on the manner of exercifing them. 

«© Learn to appreciate thefe advautageg, and merit them by turning a deaf ear to the interefted and 
~ treacherous infinuations of the evileminded, and fools, who endeavour to cepreciate them, and to miflead you, 
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LETTER XIX.—The town of Benne, — 


"THE fmall territory of Bienne, containing fcarcely fix thoufand inhabitants, liés be- 
tween the lake and a chain of the Jura mountains; it is furrounded by the cantong of 
Bern and Soleure, the Bifhopric of Bafle, and the principality of Neuchatel. The 
town is fituated at the foot of the Jura, and at a little diftance from the lake; which 
is here about nine miles in length, and four in breadth: the borders are pleafing and 
pidturefque ; and the town of Nidau forms a very beautiful objet upon its eaftern 
fide. . | _ 2a ; 
_The Bifhop of Bafle is the fovereign of this little ftate: his power, formerly confi- 
derable, is at-prefent exceedingly limited. Indeed the conftitution of Bienne is of fo 
very peculiar a nature, that I know not well by what name it can be diftinguihed : it 
cannot properly be called either a limited monarchy, or an independent republic; but 
feems rather to be a mixed government, partaking fomewhat of both. 

The Bithop of Bafle receives, upon his promotion to the fee, the homage of the ci- 
tizeris and militia of this town, with all the apparent ceremonials of the moft abfolute 
fubmiflion; but at the fame time he confirms, in the ftrongeft manner, all their privi- 
leges and franchifes. He is reprefented by a mayor of his own appointing, whofe 
power and office confift in convoking, and prefiding in, the Little Council, as the 
chief court of juftice; in collecting the fuffrages, and declaring the fentence; but 
without giving any vote himfelf. And, although juftice is carried on, and executed, 
in the name of the bifhop, yet neither that prince nor the mayor has the prerogative 
of pardoning criminals, or of mitigating the fentence. All caufes, civil as well as 
criminal, are brought before this council in the firft inftance; and, in more important 
proceedings, an appeal lies to the Sovereign Council: in both cafes, each party choofes 
a member of the council to aét as his advocate; which office he is obliged to difcharge 
without fee or recompence. | 

The fovereign’s revenue amounts only to about £300 a-year; but mean as his civil 
lift is, it is {till more confiderable than his power; for he does not poffefs the leaft 
fhare of the adminiftration. ‘The legiflative authority refides in the Great and Little 
Councils combined : the former confifls of forty members, and the latter, in which the 
executive power is. velted, is compofed of twenty-four; the members of each mult be 
married men. Both thefe councils ele€t their refpective members; {fo far the conftitu- 
tion is entirely ariftocratical. ‘The burgomafter or chief of the regency, is chofen by 
the two councils, and prefides at their meetings ; he continues in office during life; but 
he, as well as the feveral magiftrates, muft be confirmed annually by the two councils. 
The falaries annexed to thefe pofts are exceedingly moderate, and indeed the general 
expences of government are fo very fmall, that, in proportion to them, its revenues 

_ may well be confidered as abundantly ample. 
| apne therefore, that this Proteftant republic, notwithftanding the fovereignty of 
its Catholic .bifhop, enjoys in the fulleft extent the power of impofing taxes, contract. 
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«© We come among you as friends. We are your brothers. Do not be afraid of awy.il treatment. 
Perfons and pror rty thall be prote@ted, as much as the enemies of liberty fliall be oppre ed. The moft 
 exaGt and fin difcipline thall be obferved by the wacriors, who never had, nor ever will have, any other 
enemics than thofe of iberty. Such are the orders of the Execotive Directory, a 7 
re Migwa@aup, Commiffioner of the Executive Dire@ory.”’ 
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ing alliances, declaring war and peace; and, in fhort, of exercifing every other ad of 
abfolute and independent Jegiflation. This fingular conftitutionis guaranteed by Bern, 
_Friburgh, and Soleure, with whom the town is clofely allied; in confequence of which, 
it Becomesa member of the Helvetic Confederacy. This alliance between thofe cantons 
and the town of Bienne, is of a fuperior nature to that of the fame cantons with the 
Bifhop of Bafle: for the town enjoys the right of fending deputies to every gene- 
ral diet, ordinary and extraordinary; whereas the bifhop-does not poffefs the fame 
privilege. ) : oe — | | 
The language of the country is a provincial German; but, as the territory borders. 
upon the principality of Neuchatel, the inhabitants {peak alfo a corrupted French. 
They are a very active and induftrious, people; feveral manufactures are eftablifhed in 
the town, which, confidering its fize, carries on a tolerable trade. | 
Ihave often had occafion to obferve, that the middling clafs of people in Switzer. 
land are far more intelligent than thofe of the fame rank in any other country. Ace 
cordingly, I invited laft night my landlord of the-Crown inn to fup with me; and 
found him by no means difpofed to bea filent gueft. He gave me a long account of 
the late ceremony, when the citizens did homage to their new bifhop. I was pleafed to 
hear him expatiate, with all the enthufiafm of national pride, upon the beauty and 
grandeur of the {cene; the magnificence of the proceflion ; the number of f{peétators, 
as well ftrangers as natives, who were aflembled; together with the entertainments and 
balls that were given upon that occafion. By the lofty terms in which he {poke of this. 
proceffion, you would have imagined, at leaft, that he had been defcribing the coro- 
nation of the Emperor of Germany, or the King of France; and, in truth, to an in: 
habitant of Bienne, whofe government is adminiltered without the leaft degree of ex- 
ternal pomp, and where luxury has as yet made but little progrefs, the ceremony muft 
have appeared a very ftriking fpectacle. My hoft’s narrative recalled to my remem- 
brance the accounts of thofe ancient feudal fovereignties; when the great vaffals of the 
crown did homage to their liege lord; and, while in terms they promifed him unlimked 
obedience, maintained in fact, every effential of independence. | 
I have been amufing my/elf tn fome pleafant walks, that lie by the fide of the lake, 
which is here prettily {kirted with country houfes. In my way I paffed over a plain 
between the town and the lake, which the Sovereign Council,’ by a kind of agrarian 
law that does honour to the legiflature, lately allotted, in diftin@ portions, to. each 
burgher, for his own particular ufe; and it is entirely laid out in little kitchen-gardens. 
The general government, indeed, of this miniature {tate, is well adminiftered. It has 
lately adopted the liberal policy of conferring the burgherfhip at an ealy rate: a wife 
regulation, which cannot fail of increafing the population of the town, and extending 
its commerce. | ‘ | 
I know your fentiments much too well, my dear fir, to apologize for calling your 
attention in the prefent inftance, as in fome others, to thefe diminutive commonwealths. 
‘The various modifications of government, into which civil fociety is divided, is a 
{peculation that will always afford matter, both. of entertainment and reflection, to a_ 
philofophic mind ; and I am perfuaded, that you confider the meaneit fpot of this globe 
confecrated by liberty, to be an object worthy, not only of your curiofity, but your 
veneration *., Iam, &c. 
ie fey LETTER 


* Bienne, which forms an important pafs into the Swifs territories, was occupied by the French ‘on the | 
Sthof February 1798, and annexed to France as fubjeGt to the Bishop of Balle, whole rights they aflumed: 
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LETTER XX.--The fown and Canton of Soleure.— Detail of the GovernmentmeAntient . 
and New Burghers.—Afembly of the Rofengarten: 7 


THE direé& road from Bafle to Soleure lies through the midift of the Jura mountains, 
along the romantic vale of Balflal, which is remarkable for its fertility. The road 
from Bienne to Soleure traverfes a well-cultivated valley, watered by the Aar, at the 
foot of a piked ridge, which forms a branch of mount Jura; its fides, from the bot- 
tom to the fummit, are fo embrowned with overhanging fore({ts of pine and fir, as to 
exhibit only occafional intervals of naked rock, beds of torrents, and a few folitary 
{pecks of pafture, and are fo wild and fteep as, within the extent of five leagues, 

fcarcely to difplay the appearance of a fingle houfe, ora trace of the flighteft foot-way. 
Near Soleure this chain of the Jura, called Weifenftein, abruptly diminithes in heighth, 

becomes gradually floping, and is chequered to the fummit with fields of corn «and 
pafture. . 
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in confequence of having feized his territories. It is difficult to decide whether the French accounts of 
the feizure of this little republic, are more burlefque or infulting : | 

© 20 Pluviofe. —The day before yeflerday, at half paft four in the afternoon, the French republicans 
tinder the command of General Nouvion arrived at the gates of Bienne, and were met by the two councils, 
who poured forth their vows for the re-union to the great nation. After a fhort interview, the republi- 
cans entered the town, drums beating and colours flying; and on their arrival at the town-houfe, the ge- 
neral read the proclamation, inthe name of the French republic, which produced a furprifing flea. 
Thole who were feduced by the oligarchy of Bern were flruck motionlefs with atlonifhment ; but, of re- 
covering their fenfes, they could not help declaring that Wifdom herfelf had dictated the proclamation. 
During a {pace of four hundred years no troops had been feen in the town of Bienne ; the impreffion, there- 
fore, was deeply felt. How glorious is the triumph of virtue and friendfhip ! 
~ «© The brave General Nouvion has already gained all hearts. His mildnefs, wifdom, and republican 
virtue, will make a deeper impreffion on the Helvetic people than the terrible and always vi€torious bayonet. 
rejoice to hear him exclaim, “ Without moras, without virtue, there iu no true happinefs!’’ for, as 
Racine obferves, $ 

‘* La gloire des méchants en un moment s’éteint.” 


« Citizen Breffon conftituted mayor of Bienne by the French government, has acquired by his mildnefs 
and civifm the general confidence and love of the inhabitants. He has feveral times appeared in the coun- 
cil, decorated with the national {carf. ‘To him we owe the happy difpolition of the people. ‘fo-Thorrow 
we thall folemly plant the tree of liberty. Long Irve the Republic 1” | 

The account of this ceremony is thus detailed in another letter: 

« Announce to the French republic the folemn ceremony of planting the tiee of liberty, which took 
place at eleven in the morning. 

«© The republican phalanxes, led by General Nouvion, affembled in the fquare before the town. houfe, 
and were met by the French mayor and the magiftracy. Inftantly the tri-colour flag waved on the town- 
hovfe, and warlike mufic ftruck up. Several energetic harangues, by the general, the mayor, and man 

citizens both of Bienne and France, made the deepeltimpreffion. Every fentence breathed the purelt ci- 
vifm and the rnildeft phitanthropy. Patriotic fongs were then fung, a grand dinner was given by the gene- 
ral, and toafts drank to the immortality of the great nation, and to the wifhed-for union of the republic of 
, Bicone to the firft republic of the world. The feftival was terminated by a ball, which continued the whole 
night, and every thing was conducted with the greatelt decorum, andthe moft pleafing fraternity prevailed. 
The general waa refent for a fhort time, and his heart was penetrated with the view of this delightful -pic- 
ture; all feeling Pat experienced the molt exquifite fenfations, The joy of the people was announced by 
a brilliance illumination, allegorical devices and patriotic fongs. Beautiful young women appeared at the 
ball decorated with tri-colour ribbands :" fafhes. Whata noble triumph for the French republic is that 
made by friendfhip and {weet fraternity ¥ | Moniteur, 13th Ventiofe (8th March). 
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Soleure is pleafantly fituated upon the Aar, which here expands its banks and opens 
into a fine and broad river. J will not exert the privilege of a traveller, and tell you, 
what fome extravagant antiquaries do not {cruple to affert, that it was built by the pa- 
triarch Abraham; but you will have no difficulty, perhaps, in believing what others 
maintain, that it was one of the twelve towns which were deftroyed upon the emigra- 
tion of the original inhabitants into Gaul. It appears probable, from a great number 
of in{criptions, medals, and other antiquities, which have been found in the neighbour- 
hood, that it was re-peopled by a Roman colony ; and it certainly was a Roman ftation, 
as its antient appellation, Cafrum Salodurenfe, implies. During that period of barba- 
rifm which fucceeded the downfal of the Roman Empire, it was facked and deflroyed 
by thofe northern nations who over-ran the greateft part of Europe. From the time 
of its re-eftablifhment, until its admiffion into the Helvetic Confederacy in 1481, ils 
{tate was fimiliar to that of many other imperial towns, which acquired a gradual ac- 
ceffion of territory, and, after various ftruggles, finally fecured independence. 

Soleure is a fmall but extremely neat town, furrounded by regular {tone fortifications, 
erected in the beginning of the prefent century; the walls enclofe fearcely more than 
fifty {quare acres, and, including the fuburbs, contain about four thoufand fouls, 
Among the moft remarkable objects of curiofity in the town is the new church, which 
was begun in 1762, and finifhed in 1772; it is a noble edifice, of whitifh-grey ftone, 
drawn from the neighbouring quarries, which is a {pecies of rude marble, and receives 
a good polifh. ‘The lower part of the building 1s of the Corinthian, the upper of the 
Compofite order: the fagade, which confifts of a portico, furmounted by an elegant 
tower, prefents itfelf finely at the extremity of the principal ftreet. Pizoni was the 
architeét, and the expence amounted to at leaft £80,00093 a confiderable fum for fo 
{mall a republic, whofe revenues fcarcely furpafs £12,000 per annum. The interior is 
fimple yet elegant, and decorated with a few modern paintings of inconfiderable merit, 
of which the moft efteemed is the Laft Supper, by Corvi, a Roman artift. A pidure 
by Rubens and his feholars, in the church of the Cordeliers, and one by La Sueur, in 
that of the Capuchins, deferve perhaps to be noticed by the traveller who is fond of 
the fine arts. ‘The town-houfe is not in itfelf worthy of obfervation, but is mentioned 
only as being the place of meeting for the Great Council and Senate. 

The public prifon newly conftructed, is a folid edifice of ftone, and well adapted to 
the purpofe of the building ; the prifoners being confined in feparate cells. Although the 
penal laws are fevere in theory, yet the judicial fentences in criminal affairs afe fo remark. 
ably mild, that a prifoner, on his acquital, wrote the following inf{cription on the wall of 
his cell: “ He who is inclined to rob, and efcape hanging, ket him rob in the canton 
of Soleure.”’ 7 . 

The public library deferves to be mentioned, not for the number or rarity of the vos 
lumes, but for the literary zeal of the Abbé Herman, canon of the cathedral, to whom it 
—owesits origin, On my firft vifit to this town, in 1776, there was no public collection 
of books; but a few years ago, that ingenious ecelefialtic amaffed about four hundred 
volumes, obtained from government an apartment in the town-houfe, where he depo- 
fited them, and requetted to be appointed librarian without a falary. His petition being 
granted, he continucd to augment his little collection; and from this fmall beginning 
has increafed it already to eleven thoufand books, among which are above a hundred. _ 
and-fifty:printed in the fifteenth century.” At the two extremities of the room are in- 
{cribed the nanies of the benefadtors to this library; but there is no fund yet eftablithed — 
for its fupport or augmentation, | | oats 

‘The Abbé has alfo begun to form a cabinet of medals; which, though at prefent 
extremely {mall, will increafe like the library. He pointed out to me a very Br santo 

ncovered 
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difcovered in digging the foundation for the new cathedral; it is in bronze, of the 
middle fize ; on one fide is the head of Septimius Severus, with the infeription, 1. — 
_Septinius Severus Pius-Aug. P' M: Tr: P+ xvitir Cof iti. Ps P*> On the reverfe, a 
figure fitting, before ita prow of a fhip, and a genius or little boy. Great merit is due . 
tothe Abbe for laying the foundation of this library, in a town where literature is 
not much encouraged ; and his difintereftednefs is worthy of. notice, as his income does 
not exceed £160 per annum. ‘This learned ecclefiaftic is now employed in writing an 
account of Soleure at the period of the Reformation, and is collecting ample materials 
for a complete hifltory of the canton. . | Yaa 
‘With refpeét to natural hiftory, the only cabinet in the town is that. formed by Se- 

nator Wallier: it is a {mall collection, but well chofen, and particularly interefting to _ 
the naturalift who travels into thefe parts, becaufe the ingenious collector ‘has chiefly 
confined himfelf to the minerals and petrifactions of the canton. | 

_-The circumjacent country is exceedingly pleafing and diverfified, and exhibits feveral 
points of view which are as agreable as wild, and as beautiful as romantic. Among 
thefe we were particularly ftruck with the fituation of the hermitage called des Croix, 
about half a mile from the town, near the ftone quarry: it {tands in a recefs between 
two ridges of perpendicular rocks, watered by a lively ftream; one extremity is clofed 
bya {mall wood, and the other opens into fertile grounds backed by the dark Jura. 
Among the villas, in the environs, remarkable for their pofition,' may be mentioned 
Ricaberg, built by M. de Vigur; it ftands at the bottom of a genile hill, declining to- 
wards the winding Aar, and commands a view of Soleure, half hid by the intervening | 
trees, and Bleikenberg, belonging to Major de Roll, fituated amid waving grounds 
divided into enclofures, fimilar to the fertile counties of England, the Jura rifing like 
the highlands of Scotland, and at a diftance the fublime Alps, which charatterite this 
romantic country. ‘ | ? 
_ The canton of Soleure, which holds the eleventh rank in the Helvetic Confederacy, 
ftretches partly through the plain, and partly along the chains of the Jura, and contains 
about fifty thoufand fouls, including the inhabitants of the capital. The foil for the 
moft part, is fertile in corn, and thofe diftricts which lie within the Jura, abound in 
excellent paftures. The trade both of the town and canton, is of little value, although — 
the fituation is commodious for an extenfive commerce. It is divided into eleven diftricts 
or ee called Interior and Exterior; the former are governed by bailifs, who are 
fenators, afid remain in the towns; the latter, by bailifs, drawn from the members of 
the Great Council, who refide in their bailliages. : - | 

The following is a lift of the bailliages, with their average annual value; the four 

firft are interior, the remainder exteriar. : ph 


Buckegberg - (166  Beckburgh - £750 
Kriegftetten  - 146 Goefgen + «+ 500 
Lacberen, or Olten  -m - + 333 

Grenche - - 83° Dorneck - - 834 

' Flamenthal - - 62 Tierllein - - + 417 

Falkenftein - ~- 5 46 Gilgenberg = B75 


- The inhabitants of the canton are Catholics, excepting thofe in the bailliage of Buck- 
egberg, who profefs the reformed religion. In fpirityal affairs the Catholics depend on 
three bifhops: the greater part of the capital, the bailliages of Laeberen and. Fla- 
menthal, are in the diocefe of the Bifhop of Laufanne, refident at Friburgh ; the re-. 
mainder of the capital, the barlliage of Kriegftetten, and the villages in the bailliage of 
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Olten, in that of the Bifhop of Conftance; while the other bailliages, and the town of 
Olten, depend on the Bifhop of Bafle. But neither of thefe bifhops can iffue any or- 
dinance, or even vifit their diocefes, without the approbation of the Senate. There 
are two chapters in this canton; one at. Soleure, tounded in 930 by Queen Bertha, 
widow of Rhodolph II. King of Burgundy, compofed of a provoft, whofe falary amounts 
to 360/. per annum, and of eleven canons, each of whom enjoys a revenue of 160. 
The provoft is chofen by the Senate, and the canons are appointed alternately by the 
Pope and Senate. The other chapter, of Schcenenwerth, founded by the antient 
counts of Falkenftein, confifts of a provoft and five canons, nominated by the Senate ; 
the annual falary of the provoft is 125/., and’ of each canon 1oo/. There are alfo an 
abbey of Benedictines, four convents, and three nunneries; the revenues of which 
amount to 2,250/. | 

The principal charitable inftitutions are, an hofpital at Soleure, and another at Olten, 
for the reception of burghers, fubjects, and foreigners; the foundation of Thurigan, 
for old perfons of both fexes, belonging to the burgherfhip; a foundling hofpital for 
orphans, and for children of poor burghers; and the hofpital of St. Catharine, for 
the infane and incurables. : 

The only perfons in the canton of Soleure, who profefs the reformed religion, are 
thofe who inhabit the bailliage of Buckegberg. In ecclefiaftical affairs, the inhabitants 
though fubject to Soleure, are under the protection of Bern. Formerly this complica- 
tion of political and religious interefts created frequent mifunderftandings between the 
two cantons, but matters were amicably and finally adjufted, on the 18th of Novem- 
ber 1681, at the treaty of Winingen. The inhabitants take the oath of fidelity, every 
third year, to the government of Soleure; butif aggrieved in their religious eflablifh. 
ment, can have reccurfe to Bern. The Senate of Bern nominates to the vacant bene. 
fices, but the priefts are under the neceflity of obtaining the confirmation of the chap. 
ter of Soleure. A deputy from Bern prefents the new minifter to his parifhioners; 
but the bailif is obliged to be prefent at this ceremony, as deputy from the republic of 
Soleure. Bern enjoys alfo fupreme jurifdiction in criminal affairs. If a criminal is ar- 
refted for any capital offence, he is tried by the bailif of Buckegberg, and the jury of 
the bailliage; and if condenined to death, he is delivered for execution to Bern, pro- 
vided that republic defrays the expence of the trial. Soleure enjoysall the other rights 
of fovereignty; fuch as the power of levying taxes, appeals in the laft reforr; and 
even decides all matrimonial and ecclefiaftieal concerns, with this provifo, that the de- 
cifion fhall be regulated according to the articles of the treaty of Winingen. Among 
the natives in the canton, feveral inhabiting the bailliages of Thierltein and Gildenberg 
were ferfs; but, in 1785, their fervitude, fo contrary to the principles of that equal 
liberty which pervades this country, was, to the honour of the prefent government, 
abolifhed. 

The canton furnifhes France with two companies for the Swifs guards, and feveral 
companies in the different marching regiments, according to the capitulation concluded 
between the King of France and the Catholic cantons, in 1764, for the term of twens 
ty-five years. It has alfo a regiment in the Spanifh fervice; of which the colonel and 
companies of fufileers can only be taken from the antient burghers. 

With refpeé to the militia, all the males from the age of fifteen to fixty, are formed 
into fix regiments, confilting of about 8000 men, exclufive of 240 dragoons, and the 
corps of artillery, amounting to 600. The colonel of each regiment 1s always a enator, 
and the major a member of the Great Council, who is ufually an officer retired from 
foreign fervice; the ,captains are either members of the Great Council, or antient 
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burghers ; the firft lieutenants are generally aztient burghers, while the rank of fecond 
lieutenants and enfigns is ufually filled by the principal peafants. | 

The militia are aflembled and reviewed in May and September, and in the {pring and 

. autumn exerciled in the refpedtive villages by the under-lieutenants and enfigns. Ac- 
cording to a plan of defence, regulated in 1668, between the inembers of the Helvetic 
Confederacy, the canton of Solcure is bound to furnifh 600 for its firlt contingent ; for 
this fupply, 100 men, together wit) officers, are annually {elected from each of the fix 
regiments, who are to hold themiclyes in readinefs to march at a moment’s warning. 
In cafe of neceflity, this contingent may be doubled or tripled in the fame manner. The 
burghers are incorporated in the company of fulileers, and exercile themfelves on Sun- 
days and faints’ days, after divine fecvice, by thooting at marks: government furnifhes 
powder and ball, and diltributes prizes to the beft markimen. ‘The remaining inha- 

_ bitants of the capital and environs, who are not burghers, form a feparate body, com- 
manded by the captain of the town; they are alfo occafionally exercifed, and mount 
guard on the day of St. John the Baptift, when the Re/engarten, or the general meeting 
of the burghers, is aflembled. 

The fovereign power refides in the Great Council, which confifts of a hundred and 
two members, chofen by the Senate, in equal proportions, from the eleven tribes or 
companies, into which the azticnt burghers are diftributed ; and in all inftances, the new 
member is taken from the compaiuy to which the laft member belonged. 

The prerogatives of the Great Council are, to enaét and abrogate laws; to explain 
obfcure parts of the conftitution, and make alterations in the form of government; to 
levy taxec, declare war, and conclude peace; to contra alliances, receive appeals in 
criminal caufes from the burghers of the capital, and in civil proceffes, above the fum 
of 100 Swils livres, or 6]. 3s.; to confer the xew burgherfhip ; elect the treafurer, or 
fourth chief of the republic, from the antient eleven fenators; nominate to the feven 

_exterior bailliages, and to the four Italian governments of Lugano, Locarno, Mendrifio, 
and Valmaggia, when the appointment belongs to Soleure; chufe the deputies for the 
diet of Frauenfield, and thofe for extraordinary meetings of the Helvetic Confederacy ; 
though in both thefe cafes it is the cuftom to appoiat a fenator, and ufually one of the 
four chiefs, the reigning avoyer excepted, who is not permitted to be abfent during the 
year of his adminifiration. ) w. 3 

There are generally a few fupernumerary members in the Great Council, which cir- 
cumftance proceeds trom the method of appointing. the bailifs. On the nomination of 
a bailif, his feat in the Great Council being deemed vacant, is on the next day filled up 
by amember of the fame company in which he is infcribed. At the conclufion of his 
bailliage he again takes his feat, preferving his antient rank, though confidered as a fu- 
pernumerary, until one of the fix members of his tribe makes a vacancy. ‘To be quali- 
fied for admiflion into the Great Council, the candidate mult be twenty years of age, an 
antient burgher, and a member of the fame tribe in which the vacancy happens ; but if 
in{cribed in a company different froin that of his father, he muft, according to a decree 
paffed in 1764, have beena member of that company during a year. 

‘The Great Council affembles ordinarily once every month ; and extraordinarily, when 
convened by the Senate. | | 

The Senate, or Little Council, a conftituent part of the Great Council, is compofed 
of the two avoyers or chiefs of the republic, who annually alternate ; the chancellor or 
fecretary of ftate, who has no vote; and thiriy-three fenators drawn from the remaining 
fixty fix members of the Great Council, divided into eleven feniors, and twenty-two 
juniors. From the feniors, the two avoyers, the banneret, and treafurer, are always 
chofen. Upon a vacancy among the eleven, the night of election, though refiding in the 
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juniors, is always exercifed according to feniority : the moft antient in rank among the 
three junior counfellors, of the fame tribe to which the late member belonged, is imme- 
diately appointed, or rather confirmed, by the juniors. Upon the death or promotion 
of a junior, his place is immediately filled up by the two avoyers and cleven feniors. 

The Senate examines and digelts all affairs before they are fubmitted to the Great 
Council; is entrufted with the executive power and care of the police; receives all ap- 
peals in the firft inftance from the inferior courts of juftice ; gives judgment in all civil 
procefles not exceeding the value of 100 Swifs livres ; and poftefles fupreme and final 
jurifdidion in criminal caufes, except thofe in which a burgher of the capital is con- 
cerned, who may appeal to the Great Council. 
_ The Senate alfo nominates, either directly or indireétly, to moft of the important 
charges of the republic, and confers the principal ecclefiaftical benefices ; it aflembles 
regularly three times a week, and is convoked on extraordinary occafions by the reign- 
ing avoyer, A fenator mult be twenty-four years of age, member of the Great Coun- 
cil, and drawn from the fame company to which the laft fenator belonged. 

The falaries of the principal magiftrates are ; 


Le. 8; 
The reigning avoyer, about - - ~ - 363 
The avoyer out of office - - - 137 10 
The feniors, each ° - “ ° 46 
Chancellor - - - - - 2.08 
Attorney-general, including his falary of fenator . 100 
The juniors, each - . - - 37 10 


Government draws its principal revenues, which do not exceed 12,5001. per ann. 
from the following fources. 1. A tax, called the tax for fortifications, laid on the funds 
of the tribes and monafteries in the town, and on thofe cf parifhes in the bailliages. 
2, Tythes, and revtes foncicres belonging to the flate 3. Tolls. 4. Excife on wine. 
5. Intereft of money placed out in the canton and in foreign countrics. 6. Monopoly 
of falt. 7. Revenues from the bailliages. 8. Subfidy from France; about 11081. 
g. Sundry {mall fources, fuch as demefnes, eftates, falarics of vacant benefices, &c. 

The principal departments of government are, 1. The tribunals; which comprife the 
inferior courts of juftice, and the Secret Council, confifting of feven members, namely, 
the two avoyers, the banneret, the treafurer, the firft fenior fenator, the chancellor, 
and the attorney-general; fhould any of thefe perfons be abfent, their places are fup- 
plied by the antient fenators, according to feniority. 2. The boards of war. 3. Of the 
rights, called droits regaliens. 4. Of finances, agriculture, and public buildings. 5. Of 
the police. 6. Of ecclefiaftical affairs, charitable inftitutions, and {chools. 

The burghers are divided into anticnt and new ; the antient are alone capable of being 
members of the Great Council, or enjoying any fhare in the adminiftration of affairs. 
The origin of this diftin@ion is dated from 1681. Several foreign families, which 
fettled at Soleure and obtained the right of burgherfhip, being admitted into the Great 
Council, gave umbrage to thofe illuftrious families whofe anceftors had, by their valour 
and prudence, laid the foundation of the republic. To prevent the farther participa. 
tion of honours and emoluments, to which they conceived themfelves folely entitled, 
the Great Council confined the offices of government exclufively to thofe families, which 
at that epoch enjoyed the rights of burgherfhip, until they were reduced to the number 
cf twenty-five. “It was at the fame time enacted, that thefe families and their defcen- 
dants fhould be diftinguifhed by the name of antient burghers; and that thofe, Hal 
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afterwards received the burgherfhip, fhould be called new burghers; and to enforce 
thefe regulations, that any burgher who made any propofition contrary to this law, 
fhould be banifhed from the canton, and his goods confifcated. | | : | 

Befides this exclufive privilege, the antient burghers enjoy the fole right of being ap- 
pointed canons in the chapters of Soleure and Schaenerwerth, and of holding any ec- 
clefiaftical benefice in the gift of the Senate. But as there isat prefent a great deficiency 
of clergymen among the antient burghers, it will probably foon be thought neceffary 
to difpenfe with this law, and permit the ew burghers, and all fubjects of the canton, 
to be candidates for vacant livings. | 

About eighty-five families poflefs the right of antient burgherfhip; and of thefe, about 
thirty-four of the moft illuftrious fupply the members of the Great Council, and fill the 
various departments of government. 

The rights of the new burghers confift in nominating and annually confirming the 
avoyer, the banneret, and grand /autier, or lieutenant of the police; but as they always 
chufe thofe perfons who are felected by the Senate, as they exercife this privilege in con- 
junction with the autient burghers, and as by the edict of 1681 they muft retire from 
the aflembly, fhould there be any oppofition, this right of election is little more than 
a mere formality. In all other inftances, excepting in thofe concerns which relate to - 
government, the zew burghers enjoy the fame privilege as the anticnt, fuch as freedom 
of trade and commerce, the property of houfes and land in the capital and its diftriat, 
and are alfo entitled to hold ecclefiaftical benefices in the gift of the chapters and 
individuals. 

_ The burghers, both antient and new, are diftributed into eleven tribes or companies, 
each whereof furnifhes three fenators and fix members of the Great Council. Ever 
perfon may chufe the company in which he infcribes his name; but he cannot after. 
wards change it. For the purpofe of obtaining a place in the government at an early 
period, a young noble feleéts that company in which there isa probability of a vacancy ; 
but fhould he fix upon one different from that in which his father is incorporated, he 
mult have been received a member during a whole year, before he can be a candidate 
for admiffion into the Great Council. | 

The general affembly of antient and new burghers, called Rofengarten, who meet on 
the day of St. John the Baptift, for the purpofe of electing or confirming the charges 
of avoyer, banneret, and grand fautier, delerves to be defcribed for its fingularity, and 
will convey to you fome idea of thofe annual elections, or rather confirmations, of the 
principal officers, which take place in moft of thefe ariftocratical ftates. | 

This affembly is held in the church of the Cordeliers, and denominated Rofengarten, 
or Garden of Rofes ; either becaufe a nofegay, which every burgher carries in his hand, 
was formerly compofed of rofes, or becaufe this meeting ufed to be convened in the 
garden of the Cordeliers, which is faid to have been called the Garden of Rofes. 

About fix in the morning the avoyer out of office, the fenators, members of the 
Great Council, and the antient and new burghers, affemble in their refpective compa 
nies, After the repetition of certain fignals, the reigning avoyer, accompanied by the 
chancellor, the fecretary of the finances, and feveral other officers of {tate, repair, with. 
drums beating and trumpets founding, from the town-houfe to the church of the Cor. 
deliers, where, after prefenting bis offering upon the altar of the Virgin, he feats. him. 
felf on a throne near the altar, Soon afterwards the fenators and remaining members 
of the Great Council appear at the head of their re[pective tribes; and having prefented | 
their offerings, the avoyer out of office places himfelf near his colleague on the throne. 
At the conclufion of a mafs accompanied with mufic, all but the burghers retire, and 
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the doors of the church are clofed. The reigning avoyer, with a fceptre in his hand, 
pronounces an harangue; then delivering up the {ceptre and feals, refigns his dignity, 
and receives the thanks of the affembly, by the mouth of the attorney-general, for his 
zeal and attention during the year of his government. Next follow, in the fame man- 
ner, the refignations of the banneret and of the attorney-general ; the formér of whom 
is thanked, in the name of the affembly, -by the attorney-general, and the latter by the 
avoyer who has juft refigned. | | 
This ceremony being finifhed, the two avoyers, bannerets, attorney-general, and-an- 
tient fenators, retire from the choir to another part of the church; and the chancellor’ 
fummoning the junior fenators into the choir, pronounces the name of each antient 
fenator, and of the attorney- general, and demands whether the junior fenators are pleafed 
to confirm them in their charges for another year. This being obtained, the chancellor 
and junior fenators repair to the affembly in the body of the church, where the chan- 
cellor recites the names of the fenior fenators and attorney-general confirmed by the 
juniors, and demands the approbation of the whole affembly of burghers. Upon this 
the avoyer, who has juft refigned, and all the fenators, except the avoyer out of office 
and the banneret, come into the church, and take the ufual oaths. The chancellor 
then acquainting the aflembly that they muft eleét the reigning avoyer; the avoyer who 
has juft refigned propofes his colleague; the officer of ftate, called the Grand Sautier, 
cries out, ** Let all thofe who chufe to elect the right noble A. B. reigning avoyer, hold 
up their hands under cath ;” and immediately notifying his election, the avoyer enters 
the church, takes the oath from the chancellor, and adminifters it to the grand fautier. 
The election of the banneret is made in a fimilar manner : having refigned his office, he 
is propofed to the aflembly by the reigning avoycr, and being accepted, gives his hand 
to the reigning avoyer, as he never takes the oath but in time of war. The grand 
fautier is \ikewife recommended by the reigning avoyer, and, re-entering the church, 
takes the oath to government. | | 
At the end of thefe elections, feveral decrees of the Great Council are read, particu- 
larly that which relates to the right of enticnt burgherfhip, and the election of the avoyer,. 
banneret, and grand fautier ; by which it is enacted, that fhould any oppofition be made 
to the regular order of appointment, the sez burghers fhall retire from the affembly, 
and the election be vefted folely in the antient burghers. | 
The fame magiftrates are always re-ele€ted or confirmed in their feveral places: the 
avoyer out of office is nominated reigning avoyer; on the death of cither of the avoyers, 
the banneret is of courfe appointed to the vacant office, and fucceeded by the treafurer, 
after the formality of a nomination. When the ceremony is concluded, the reigning 
avoyer, at the head of the Senate, paffes through a double line of troops under arms to 
the town-houle, where the firlt magiftrate and the antient fenators confirm the junior 
fenators; he then returns to his own houfe, accompanied by the Senate and members of 
the Great Council, and is complimented firft by the banneret, and afterwards by the 
chancellor. : | 
_ From this detail we may conclude, that thofe authors have erred who call the govern- 
ment of Soleure arifto-democratical, for it is certainly a moft complete ariftocracy; Iaf- 
much as the fupreme government refides in the Great Council, of which the members 
are exclufively taken ane the entient burghers; as there are only eighty-one families. 
which enjoy that right, and no more can be added until they are reduced to twenty-five ; 
as of thefe fcarcely more than thirty enjoy any fhare in the government ; and laftly, as. 
the election and annual confirmation of the principal magiftrates is confined to the antient 
burghers, fhould there be any oppofition in the general affembly called seat is 
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The government, however, under whatfoever title it may be clafled, is mild and equi- 
table, and the people are tranquil and contented *. | 


LETTER XX1.—Treaties with France.— Refledions on Foreign Service. 


THE French ambaffador to the Helvetic body refides in Soleure, and diftributes 
thofe annual penfions which the King pays to the Catholic cantons. Louis the Eleventh 
was the firft French monarch who employed Swifs troops, and granted fubfidies to the 
ftates, fince confiderably augmented by his fucceffors. ‘The perpetual alliance which 
Francis the Firft concluded with the Swifs cantons, foon after the battle of Marignano, 
is confidered as the bafis of every fubfequent treaty, and greatly contributed to inercafe 
the power of France ; the Swifs infantry aided Henry the Fourth in eltablifhing himfelt 
on the throne of his anceftors, repreffed the contending factions during the turbulent 


* The truth of this remark was fully proved by the conduct of the people dining the effervefcence of the 
Swifs revolution. Although the offices of government were exclufively confined to a {mall number of per- 
fons, and notwithftanding the vicinity to the canton of Bafle, where difaffection had made a rapid progrefs ; 
yet, a few feditious perfons excepted, the inhabitants of the whole canton, both in the town and country, 
rallied round the whole conftitution. Even after the French troops were ready to enter the canton, and 
after the government of Bern had tamely confented to reform their conftitution, the people of Soleure ma- 
nifefted an extraordinary dread of innovation. 

A printed paper from the agents of France, under the title of the patriots of Soleure, was difperfed, in 
which, after declaring their soliton to maintain the religion of their fathers, and to preferve their inde» 
pendence and conncétion with the Helvetic body, they required the union of the citizens of the town and 
canton, and the convocation of a national affembly. 

Thefe infidious propofitions excited general indignation ; and on the 6th of [February the militia of the 
canton marched to the town, the artillery was planted on the ramparts, many fufpeéted perfons were ar- 
rcited, and all the inhabitants prepared to defend their liberties to the lalt extremity. . 

But the magiftrates, intimidated by the fluctuating counfels of Bern, and threatened with the inftant ap- 
proach of the French, declared their refolution to adopt the new principles, and fummoned reprefentatives 
of the people to arrange a new conftitution. Yet thefe very reprefentatives, thua convened to alter the 
conftitution, were pofittvely inflruGed by their conftituents to inf that the antient form of government fhould be 
maintained in all its parts. With a view, however, to conciliate the French, and yet to prevent hafty inno- 
vations, a decree was iflued on the 11th of February, in the name of the avoyer, great and little councils, 
and deputies of the towns and country, “ for effecting fuch alterations in the form of government as fhould 
introduce an equality of rights between the inhabitants of the towns and thofe of the communes.” 

This decree was preceded by a folemn oath, taken by all the members of the government and the wie 
ties, “* ¢o maintain inviolate their holy religion, as tran{mitted by their forcfathera; to defend to the lait 
man, againft all enemies, that precious jewel of liberty and independence, purchafed with the blood of their 
anceftors ; and ating in the character of free Swifs, never to feparate themf{elves from the Fielvetic confe- 
deracy ; but, on the contrary, to fulfil all the duties contraéted in virtue of exifting alliances,” 

Tt then abolifhes all diflinGions between the inhabitants of the towns and country with refpect to re. 
prefentation and eligibility to the offices of government, and eftablifhes a committee to arrange with the 
reprefentatives the new conttitution. 

It ordains that, in the mean time, the eftablithed government fhould continue to exift provifionally ; that 
it fhould be refpected, and remain in force until the real eftablifhment of the new conftitution. 

But the people were fo little inclined to exercife their new rights, that no fleps were taken to carry the 
decree into execution, and the diffolution of the ancient government was only effected by the capture of 
Soleure, “he body of the people manifefted the ered ardour. Seven thoufand troops co-operated 
with the army of Bern, and all the forces of the canton would have come forward in defence of their coun- 
try, bad not the-poft of Lengnau been furprifed, the advanced guard at Grange defeated, and Soleure 
captured. | | 3 ip 

The extraordinary circumiftances whiched to thefe eventsare related in the Introductory Chapter. 

Shawembourg, in accepting the capitulation, promifed fecurity to perfons and property 3 but in defiance 
of this promife, four-and-twenty villages in the vicinity were given up to plunder, the inhabitants were dif- 
armed, the arfenals feized, and fome of the magiltrates, after being paraded round the town in barbarous 
triumph,'were inhumanly put to death. sy ne 
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minorities of Louis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth, and diftinguifhed themfelves during 
the continental wars in which France was engaged, by fidelity, valour, and difcipline. _ 

The general alliance between France and the whole Helvetic union, ratified by Louis 
the Fourteenth in 1663, was to remain in force during the joint lives of that monarch 
and his fon the dauphin, and for eight years after the death of either. Towards the 
end of his reign, Louis, on his fon’s death, propofed to renew the treaty in his own and 
his fucceffor’s name; but the Proteftant cantons refufing their confent, it was concluded 
only with the Catholic cantons and the republic of the Vallais. 

This alliance differed from the former treaties in three effential articles: 1. If France © 
was invaded, the contracting republics permitted an additional levy to be raifed at the 
King’s expence, not exceeding fixteen thoufand men; 2. Jf the Helvetic body, or any 
particular canton, fhould be attacked by a foreign power, the King engaged to affill them 
with as many forces as were judged neceflary ; and 3. Should diflentions arife between 
the contracting cantons, the King was, at the reque(ft of the aggrieved party, to employ 
his mediation, and that failing, he bound both himfelf and his fucceffor to compel the 
agreffor to abide by the treaties concluded betwecn the cantons and their allies. ‘This 
laft article, as it authorized the interference of the King of France with the polities of 
Switzerland, appeared dangerous to many of the Swils, and inconfiftent with that abfo- 
lute independence which they had hitherto prized above all other advantages. 

France having long in vain attempted to perfuade the Proteftant cantons to join the 
alliance, for the purpofe of renewing a general treaty with the whole Helvetic body, at 
length fucceeded, after much oppofition. This important league-was concluded at So- 
leurein May 1777, between the King of France on one fide, and the thirteen cantons 
and their allies on the other, to continue in force during fifty ycars. By this treaty it 
is agreed, that on the invafion of France the cantons and their allies fhall furnifh an ad- 
ditional levy of fix thoufand men ; and if the cantons or any of their allies are attacked, 
the King, if required, engages to furnifh them, at his own expence, with fuch fuccours 
as may be deemed neceflary. ‘That article of the treaty with the Catholic cantons in 
1715, which related to the mediation of the King, in cafe of any difputes between the 
thirteen cantons, is very wifely omitted. 

Before this alliance, none of the Proteftant flates received penfions from France; but 
by the fixteenth article, the Proteftants of Glarus and Appenzel, and the town of Bienne, 
agreed to accept /es argents de paix et d’ alliance, as thele fubfidies are here called. The 
acceptance of penfions derogates greatly from that f{pirit of abfolute independence, 
which all the Proteftant flates of Switzerland have hitherto affected to profefs ; and it 
would have reflected much greater honour on the Swifs nation, had the whole body 
imitated Zuric, Bern, Baile, and Shaffhaufen, in forming the league upon terms of per- 
fect equality, and rejecting the proffered penfions, which give an air of venality to their 
treaties with France. 7 
— It has long been a controverted queftion; whether Switzerland gains or Jofes by fur- 
eae troops, according to the tenor of her alliance with France, Spain, Sardinia, 
Naples, and Holland. It has been urged, that without thefe fupplies to foreign nations, 
Switzerland would be overftocked with inhabitants, and the natives compelled, like the 
northern hordes of old, to emigrate for fubfiftence, as in many parts there is no com- 
merce, and the mountain tracts cannot fupply fufficient provifion for the inhabitants. 
In reply it may be alleged, that the Swifs do not ufe all the refources in their power : 
commerce might be more generally cultivated and encouraged ; as there 1s no. part 
of Switzerland far removed from the principal rivers and great lakes, moft of which 
have a direct communication with the fea. — 7 7 
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But, to:‘beconvinced that they have not exhaufted all the advantages to which they 
might reforty tet them look back on ancient Greece, and the immenfe populoufnefs of 
fo confined a ‘country; or, what is more open to their obfervation, let them confider 
the prefent {late of the United Provinces, and the abundance which thofe induftrious 
people enjoy on a tract of land fnatched from an element perpetually reclaiming its 
prior occupancy! But the Swifs need not be reminded of antient or foreign examples : 
Geneva and St. Gallen are, for their extent, exceedingly populous; and yet the pro- 
ductions of their lands are by no means fufhcient to fupport all the inhabitants.. Ap.- 
penzel and Vallengin are entirely mountainous; neverthelefs both thofe diftri&ts are 
remarkably well peopled, and derive from commerce and induftry all the neceffaries of 
life in great abundance. Indeed Switzerland is fo far from being overftocked with in- 
habitants, that in moft of the great towns there is a manifeft deficiency ; and in feveral 
parts of the country, hands are frequently wanting for the common purpofes of agri- 
culture. 3 : _ 

Thele refleGions feem to prove the miftaken policy of Switzerland, in letting out her 
troops to foreign ftates. On the contrary, many circumftances may be alleged in its 
favour. This practice has tended to keep up the military fpirit of the Swifs, even dur- 
ing a {tate of profound peace, which has now continued, with few interruptions, for 
three hundred years. The ftates not only have in conftant referve, and without ex- 
pence, a body of well-difciplined forces, which they can recall ata moment’s warning ; 
but it becomes theintereft, for that reafon, of thofe powers whom they furnifh with men, 
not to foment any divifions, which might render the prefence of their troops neceflary 
at home. Add to this, that the srvileves which the Swifs enioy in France, and the 
advantageous articles relating to commerce fecured to them in all their treaties, feem to 
{trengthen the argument for continuing their military connections with that kingdom. 

This argument, however, would be more conclufive, if thofe privileges were ftill pre. 
ferved in the fame latitude as was granted by the ninth article of the Perpetual Peace 
concluded with Francis I. in 1516, and confirmed by feveral {uccefflive treaties. But 
the cafe is far otherwife. The immunities have been gradually and almoft impercep- 
tibly violated : the Swifs merchants were fubjeéted to the poll-tax, and frefh duties, 
contrary to the tenor of their rights, impofed on their merchandize. During the ad- 
miniftration of the Duke d’ Aiguillon, the Swifs complaining of thefe infractions, a ne- 
gotiation was begun at Soleure with the I'rench ambaflador, which produced, however, 
no other effeé&t than athort letter from the minifter, declining to redrefs the grievances. 

On the late renovation of the Perpetual Peace in 1777, it was expected that this mat- 
ter of difpute would be amicably adjufted; and the Count de Vergennes infinuated that 

_fuch was the intention of the court of Verfailles. Many cantons, and particularly Zuric, 
were principally-induced by thefe expectations to accede to the alliance; but not wholly 
trufting to the promifes of the French cabinet, it was infifted that an article explaining 
and confirming the faid privileges fhould be inferted in the new treaty. The minifter, 
with his ufual addrefs, eluded a dire€t mention of the demanded rights; but not to lofe 
the confidence of the nation, at a time when he moft wifhed to obtain it, the King en- 
gaged, by the 18th article, to preferve to the Swift thofe privileges and advantages to'which 
they had a legitimate right, and which they bad hitherto enjoyed in France ; and the Swifs | 
agreed to poitpone the precife determination of the nature and extent of the faid privileges 
to future conferences, wherein thofe matters fbould be regulated with fidelity and equity. — 
It is a matter of altonifhment that the Swifs were contented with fo ambiguousa de- 
claration, or were induced to believe that the French court would preferve to them their 
legitimate immunities, in the moment when that legitimacy was a fubjett of pa eset <i 
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The Helvetic body had foon occafion to repent of their credulity : for, in 1781, the 
_ King of France iffued an ediét, irrevocably fubjecting. the Swifs who poflels lands in 
France to the poll tax, and to all national impofts, and laid the fame duties on their 
merchandize imported into France, as are paid by the merchants of other countries, 
cheefe and linens excepted, which were taxed at a reduced value. - | | 

But a ftill feverer blow was-levelled againft the Swifs in 1786 5 when, notwithfanding. 
the exprefs refervation granted in the perpetual peaée, the importation of their linens 
was prohibited in France. The prohibition of this branch of commerce, which fur- 
nifhed employment to fo many hands in various parts of Switzerland, particularly in the 
cantons of Zuric, Glarus, and Appenzel, and was almoft the fole refource of the na- 
tives, fpread a fenfible alarm, ‘but was not produétive of ferious confequences. After the 
firft furprife and agitation, the indultry of the Swifs was not abated; and the linens 
found thcir way into France either by contraband trade, or by contraé with the French 
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LETTER XXI.—The Canton of Zug. a | 
— Zug, Auguf? §. 

WE yefterday quitted Zuric*, and walked to Albis,.a fmall village about three 
leagues diltant, fituated near the fummit of a mountain, much vifited by travellers for 
the variety and extent of the profpect. | 

We fortunately efcaped a violent {cower of rain, accompanied with a ftorm of thun- 

der and lightning, which had threatened for fome time, and began immediately upon 
our arrival ; but we were well houfed, and our hoft gave us.a good fupper, and an 
excéllent bottle of Mufcat wine. We were abroad this morning by five, and had a very 
agreeable waik to Zug; the weather, which had of late been very fultry, being cooled. 
by the lightning and rain. We pafled over the field of battle at Cappel, where Zuingle 
was flain; regretting this inftance of difunion between the Swifs republics, and lament- 
ing the premature death of that great reformer. We purfued our journey through a 
pleafant country, fo thickly planted with fruit-trees, that I could hardly diftinguith any 
other jort. Indeed, we had before remarked the prodigious number of ‘fruit-trees in 
feveral other parts of Swiizerland, which is in many places almoft a continued orchard. - 

Zug, the capital, ftands delightfully upon the edge of a beautiful lake, in a fertile 
valley, abounding with corn, pafture, and wood. This canton formerly belonged to 
the Houfe of Aultria, and continued faithful to that family when the neighbouring ftates 
had formed themfelves into independent republics. As it lies between ‘Zuric and 
Schweitz, the communication between thofe two cantons was maintained with difficulty ; 
and by this means frequent opportunities were afforded to the Houfe of Auftria of in- 
vading and haraffing the Swifs. Under thefe circumftances, the fix allied cantons, in 
1351, laid fiege to Zug, which was refolutely defended by the inhabitants; but as 
Albert Duke of Auftria was unable to affift them, the town at length furrendered upon 
the moft honourable conditions. The genercfity of the conquerors was equal to the 


_ * Thave, in this part, arranged the preceding letters differently from the former editions, and according 
to the journal of my tour in 1785; though I did not at that time proceed from Soleure to Zuric, yet [ 
have thought proper to refume the order of my firt journey in 1776, and to bring the reader back to Zuric, 
from whence Itake my.departure, as before, to Zug. The traveller who enters Switzerland at Schafthane 
fen, and quita it at-Geneva or Neuchatel. will perhaps find this itinerary from Zuric to Baile, Bienne, So- 
Jeure, and thence te Bern and Lucerne, more conveniént than that from Zuric immediately to Zug and Lue 
sexne ; while thofe who quit Switzerland at Bafle will prefer the latter | a: 
VOL.Ve 4 2Z | | _ courage 
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tourage of the vanquifhed; for, in confequence of this-fubmiffion, the canto 
was delivered fom the oke of a foreign mafter; obtained liberty and atboendereat 
and was admitted into the Helvetic Confederacy upon equal terms. ae ‘ 

"The government of this little canton is exceedingly complicated; and the inhabi- 
tants of the town have fomewhat more influcnce, and enjoy a greater fhare in the ad. 
miniftration of affairs, than thofe of the capital burghs in the five other democratical 
cantons, -The fupreme power refides in the inhabitants of Zug, Bar, Egeri, and Meut- 
zingen, who affemble yearly to enact Jaws and choofe their magiltrates. The Landam. 
man, reciprocally elected from each of the four diftricts, continues three years in office 
when taken from Zug, and but for two years when chofen from each of the three other 
diftricts. The general adminiftration of affairs is entrulted to the council of regency, 
compofed of forty members, of whom thirteen are fupplied by the diftrict of Zug, and 
twenty-feven feleéted equally from the three remaining communities. This council, as 
well as the Landamman, refides always in the capital *. 

Ofwald, one of our old Britith kings, is the tutelar faint of this place; and in the 

church is his ftatue, with the following infzription : 


* San8us Ofwaldus Rix Angiie Patronus hujus Ecchfe. 


Ofwald + was a king of Northumberland in the feventh century; and is much re- 
nowned among the monkifh writers for his chaflity, piety, and power cf working mi- 
racles. Ihave endeavoured to difcover the connection between a Britifh king, under 
the heptarchy, and a {mall canton of Switzerland; without reflecting how fruitlefs is 
the attempt to give any reafon for long eftablifhed cultoms. In the church of Rome 
faints are eafily tranfplanted into any foil; and caprice, as well as fuperllition, may have 
inclined the inbabitants of Zug to adore a faint whofe name is barely known in his own 


country. Iam, &c. 


LETTER XXIU.—Yhe Town and Canton of Lucern. ~— General Phiffer’s Model, 


WE took boat at Zug, and being rowed acrofs the lake, which is about three 
leagues long and one broad, were landed at a village in the canton of Schweitz, Frum 
thence we walked to Kuffnach, capital of a bailliage fubject to Schweitz, and in our way 
paffed by a fmall chapel facred to William Tell, ereéted on the fpot where, it is faid, he 
fhot the Auftrian governor. At Kuffmach we embarked upon the lake of Lucern, and 
were much ftruck upon our approach with the fine fituation of that town, and the noble 
amphitheatre of mountains, which border the lake. + ' 

Lucern, originally fubjeCt to the Houfe of Auftria, was expofed to the inroads of 
Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, when thofe cantons had fecured their independence, 
Her commerce to Italy was interrupted, and her citizens compelled to‘ be continually 
under arms, in order to proteét their territory from inceffant depredations. Under 
thefe’circumftances, the Houfe of Auftria, imprudently loading the citizens with exorbi- 
tant taxes, Lucern made her peace with the confederate cantons; and, expelling the 

* out of the {mall cantons which did not fend its contin to the a 7 
Piers vires the impofition of the new conftitution. On the 2gth oF Apri Zag ae ee any by 
French troops, farrendered on get het and on the 1ft of May accepted the new conftitution, 

Sec an account of Ofwald, was defcated and flain in 624, by Peuda, King of the Mercians, ia 
Pennant’s Tour to Wales, vol. i. p. 958. : : b 
| 8 Auftrian 
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Aultrian party, entered into-a perpetual alliance with Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, — 
and became a member of the Helvetic union, © 
The acceffion of Lucern gave additional credit and power to the confederacy, and 
enabled it to refift all the efforts of a great and implacable enemy. In 1386 Leopold 
Duke of Auftria ihvaded the canton with a numerous army, when the combined troops 
gained’a bloody victory at Sempach, in which Leopold loft his life. In the accounts of 
this battle, an inftance of private valour is recorded, which would have done honour 
even to a Grecian or a Roman name,-and only requires the pen of a Thucydides, or a 
Livy, to equal in fame the exploits of the moft admired heroes of antiquity. The Au- 
{trian army, far fuperior in number, was drawn up in firm battalton, accoutred in heavy 
armour, and. furnifhed with long pikes, which they prefented before them. The Swils 
troops were led to the attack in the form of a wedge, in order to open their way into 
the ranks of the enemy, and to break the folidity of the battalion. The Aultrians ne- 
yerthelefs continued impenetrable, till Arnold de Winkelried rufhed,alone upon the 
enemy to certain death, and, feizing as miany pikes as he could grafp, endeavoured to 
force through the ranks, but he was killed in the attempt. His patriotic valour, how- 
ever, was not exerted in vain: it inflamed the Swifs with new courage, and taught the 
only method of penetrating into the battalion, which they at length effected, after the 
molt defperate efforts, | 2 , ee 
Leopold himfelf might have efcaped, when his troops firft began to give way; but 
with a magnanimity worthy of a better fate, he would not furvive fo ignominious a day, ° 
and, rufhing among the troops of the enemy, was flain. In the arfenal are ftill pre- 
ferved his armour, together with a large quantity of cords, with which, according to 
tradition, -he intended to bind the citizens of Lucern. The keeper of the arfenal dif- 
played them to us with the fame kind of triumph, as the man who fhews the Tower of 
ondon points out the chains taken on board of the Spanifh armada, which Piilip II. 
is faid to have deftined for the principal nobility of England. a 
The government of Lucern is entirely ariftocratical, or rather oligarchical. The 
fovereign power refides in the Council of One Hundred, comprifing the Senate, or Little 
Council, The Great Council is the nominal fovereign ; but the whole power actually — 
refides in the Senate, confifting-of thirty-fix members, who are formed into two divi- 
fions, exercifing the office by rotation. The members of the Senate are neither con- 
firmed by the Sovereign Council, nor by the citizens, but are only dependent upon 
themfelves; the divifion which retires at the end of, fix months confirthing that which 
comes into office. Befides the vacant places in the Senate being filled by its own body, 
the power remains in the poffeflion of a few patrician families; and asthe fon generally 
fucceeds his father, or the brother his brother, the fenatorial dignity may be confidered 
as hereditary.. a E ow a ee 
The adminiftration of the current affairs, the care of the police, the: management of 
the finances, and the whole executive power, refide in the Senate, which fitsconftantly; 
whereas the Sovereign Council is affembled only upon important occafions. The Se- 
nate has cognizance of criminal caufes; but, in cafe of capital condemnation, the Sove- 
reign Council és convoked, in order to pronounce the fentence ; a practice worthy of 
imitation! for the condemnation of a crimirial cannot be too maturely weighed ; and great 
folemnity ufed in pronouncing the fentence, muft make a deep impreffion upon the minds 











but this muffs. a mere formality : as, in fact, it is an appeal from the fenators in one. 
court to the fame fenators-in another. ndeed their. influence over the Sovereign 





Cov neil muft neceflarily ‘be abfolute; for they themfelves conflitute above a third of. 
nr hc ee ee that 
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that body, choofe their own merhbers, and confer the principal charges of government. 
They nominate alfo to the.ecclefiaftical benefices, which are very confiderable; near 
two thirds ofthe revenues of the canton belonging to the clergy. 

The chiefs of the republic are two Avoyers, chofen from the Senate by the Sovereign 
Council, and confirmed annually. In all cledttons, ‘the relations of the candidates, to 
the third degree, are excluded from voting 3 and neither the father and the fon, nor 
two brothers, can be ‘nembers of the Scnate at the fame time. Excellent inftitutions, 
ene fhould think, to prevent the too great influence of family connections! excellent 
indeed in theory, but ufelefs in praGtice: this circumftance proves, that when the {pirit 
of the conftitution is oligarchical, all laws enacted for the purpofe of counteracting the 
power of the nobles, are mere cyphers. In fome few inftances, however, the authority * 
of the nobles is controlled ; for, in declaring war and peace, forming new alliances, or 
Impofing taxes, the citizens muft be affembled, and give their confent *. 

Lucern being the firft in rank and power among the Catholic cantons, is the refi- 
dence of the Pope’s nuncio, and all affairs relative to religion are treated in the annual 
diet which aflembles in this town, compofed of the deputics of thofe cantons. The 
town contains fcarcely three thoufand inhabitants, has no manufactures of any confe- 
quence, and little commerce. Learning nowhere meets with lefs encouragement, and 
confequently is nowhere lefs cultivated. What a contraft to Zuric! Yet, under thcfe 
difadvantages, a few perfons have made no inconfiderable progrefs in literature. Amon 
thefe the moft confpicuous is M. Balthafar, member of the Senate, who poffeffes a 
library rich in books relative to the hiftory of Switzerland, in which he is extremely 
converfant, and his publications already given to the world, and thofe now preparing 
for the prefs, prove that he knows how to ufe them. His works are, for the mof 


* Lucern, like Soleure, affords a ftriking example, that the fubje&s of an se ae ftate may ‘be not 
only fatisfied with the government from which they are excluded, but even averfe to all innovation Not 
all the cabals of the French agents, not all the clamours of the difaffectcd, not all the exaggerations of the 
grievances under which they were fuppofed to labour, could induce the people to think th@mfelves op- 
preffed. They rcejeted the proffered equality, and it was not without great oppofition that the magiftrates, 
rather than the people, on the 3rftof Jauuiy, declared themfelves a provifional government, and announccd 
their readinefs to accept a democratical conflitntion. Yet fuch was the aveifion of the people to the ne v 
order of things, that the ancient mugiftrates were invefted with the provifional government, and the national 
delegates did not affemble independently of the provifional government till the 14th of March, when Bern 
had {urrendered to the French arms. . 

During the progrefs of the French revolution, Lucern aed with great {pirit, and was inciined to join in 
defence of her own independence, as well as in fupport of the Helvetic union 

In anfwer to a fummons from Bern, the magitrates, on the 2d of March, replied : ‘ We ol:ferve that the 
demands of General Brune, if acceded to, would endanger not only the liberties of Bern, but the indepen. 
dence of the Helvetic confederacy. We have therefore determined, with the unanimous approbation of the 
reprefentatives of the people, that the regiment in the canton cf Bern fhall march wherever neceflity requires, 
and that a fecond regiment fhall {pcedily follow.” On the 3d a declaration was fent to Zusic: © We and 
the people are unammoufly refolv.d to facrifice our lives and property in defence of liberty againft foreign 
javelin. "Phe alarm-bell will be inflantly founded ; and we exhort you to adopt the fame refolntion ; our 
religion, liberty, property, and every thing that is dearto us are in danger We will thew ourfelves worthy 
of our forefathers; like free people, we will cither conquer or die, ‘Thefe are our refolutidns ; thefe are 
the refolutions of all our people,” (Meitter, p. ii. p.8.) But it was now too late; Bern had already fur- 
revidered, aod the troops of Lucern, difgulted with the infubordination of the Bernefé, retreated to the 
defence of their own territory. ; 

Notwithflanding the furrender of Bern and the defertion of Zuric, a numerous body of peafants de- 
manded the re-eftablifhment of the ancient government, and jained the troops of the eaatone, to refit 
the entrance of the French; and the whole canton did not acquiefce without much tion and blood. 
fhed. A corps of French, aftera fhort inveftment, entered Lucern on the gcth of April, and reduced the 
people to unconditional fubmifiton, 

Svgn after this event, Lucern became the feat of the new Helvetic government, 


§ part, 
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part, in the German and Latin tongues; they contain biographical anecdotes of feveral 
illuftrious Swifs, elucidate various important parts in the general hiftory of Switzers 
land, but more particularly relate to the canton of Lucern. His fon, a-member of the 
Great Council, deferves to be mentioned for his collection of Englith books, and the 
zeal with which he endeavours to propagate a knowledge of our literature. | have alfo no 
lefs fatisfaction’in adding, that, fince my firft expedition into thefe parts, fcience is more 
cultivated ; that the principles of toleration are better underftood and more widely dif. 
fufed, and that a literary fociety is-eftablifhed for the promoticn of polite learning. 

The population of the canton has confideraly increafed within this century; a fure | 
proof of a mild and cquitable government. ‘The inhabitants are principally engaged in 
agriculture. The fouthern parts of the canton are chiefly mountainous, and furnifh for 
exportation cattle, hides, cheefe, and butter. ‘The northern diftrit is fruitful in corn,. 
which being more than fufficient for the confumption of the canton, there is a conftant 
exportaiion from the weekly market held in the town, to which the inhabitants of the 
fmall cantons refort, for the purchafe of that and other neceffaries. ‘Che overplus for 
the fupply of this markct is drawn from Suabia and Alface. This commeree, which,. 
together with the paflage of the therchandize for Italy, is the chief fupport-of the town, 
might be exceedingly improved and augmented, confidering its advantageous fituation 5. 
for the Reufs iffues from the lake, pafles through the town, and, having joined the Aar, 
falls into the Rhine. . | | | | 

The cathedral and the Jefuits church are the only public-buildings worthy of obfer- 
vation ; but are overloaded with rich ornaments, and difgraced by bad paintings.. In 
the cathedral is an organ of a fine tonc, and extraordinary fize: the centre pipe, as the 
priefl affured us, is forty feet in length, near three in diameter, and weighs eleven hun- 
dred pounds. The bridges which {kirt the town round the edge of the lake are the 
fafhionable walks of the place, and remarkable for their length ; being covered at top, 
and open at the fides, they afford a conftant view of this delightful and romantic 
country ; they are decorated with coarfe paintings, reprefenting the hiltories of the Old 
Teftainent, the hattles of the Swifs, and the dance of Death. 

On our arrival at Lucern we fent a letter of recommendation to General Pfiffer, a 
native of this town, and an officer in the French fervice. He received us immediately, 
with his ufual civility, and fhewed us his topographical reprefentation of the moft 
mountainous part of Switzerland, which well deferves the attention of the curious tra- 
veller, It is a model in relief, and what was finifhed in 1776 comprifed about fixty 

“{quare leagues, in the cantons of Lucern, Zug, Bern, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwal- 
den. ‘The model was twelve feet long, and nine and a half broad. ao 
The compofition is principally a maftic of charcoal, lime, clay, a little pitch, with a 
thin coat of wax; and is fo hard as to be trod upon without receiving the leaft da- 
mage. The whole is painted with colours reprefenting thc objects as they exift in 
nature. It is worthy of particular obfervation, that not only the weods of oak, beech, 
_ pine, and other trees, are diftinguifhed, but alfo the ftrata of the rocks marked; each 
being fhaped upon the fpot, and formed with granite, gravel, calcareous ftone, or fuch 
‘ether natural fubftances as compofe the original mountains. The plan is indeed fo 
“minutely exatt as to comprife not only all the mountains, lakes, rivers, towns,. villages, 
and forefts; but every cottage, every torrent, every bridge, every.road, and even every. 
path is diftinGly and accuratelyreprefented.. ss og 

_ General Pfifler hae already been employed ia this work about ten years, with alto. 
“nifhing patience and affiduity ; he himfelf took the plans upon the fpot, and laid down 
the elevations of the mountaine.ia their refpetive proportions. In the — , 
oe _ a eS Lp ee ‘ | ee of 
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of this laborious performance, he was twice atrefted for a {py, and int the popular cans 
tons frequently worked by moonlight, in order to avoid the jealoufy of the peafants, 
who think ‘their liberty would be endangered fhould an exad plan be taken of their 
country. Being obliged to remain fome time upén the tops of the Alps, where no pro- 
vifion can be procured, he generally carries with him a few fhe-goats, whofe milk fup- 
plies him with nourifhment. Indeed his perfeverance in furmounting the difficulties 
that have arifen in the courfe of this undertaking, is almoft inconceivable. When he 

- has finifhed any particular part, he fends for the peafants and chafeurs who refide near 
the {pot, and bids them examine accurately each mountain whether it correfponds, as 
far as the fmallnefs of the fcale will admit, with its natural appearance ; then, by fre- 
quently retouching, he corrects the deficiencies. He takes his elevations from the level 
of the lake of Lucern, which, according to Sauffure, is about fourteen hundred and — 
eight feet above the Mediterranean. 

This model, exhibiting the moft mountainous parts of Switzerland, conveys a fub- 
lime piture of immenfe Alps piled one upon another ; as if the flory of the ‘Titans 
were realized, and they had fucceeded (at leaft in one fpot of the globe) in heaping Pelion 
upon Offa, and Offa upon Olympus. The General informed me, that the tops of the 
Alps which croffed Switzerland in the fame line are nearly of the fame level; or, in 
other words, that there are continued chains of mountains of the fame elevation, rifing 
in progreffion to the higheft range, and from thence gradually defcending towards 
Italy. He is exceedingly polite and affable to ftrangers, and ever ready to be of any 
fervice to travellers, in pointing out the beft roads, and in acquainting them with the 
places moft worthy of obfervation. 

Near Lucern is Mount Pilate, formerly called Mons Pileatus, from the Latin word 
pilea, becaufe its top is generally covered with a cloud or cap. This word has been 
corrupted into Pilatus, from which alteration a thoufand ridiculous ftories haye been 
invented ; among others, that Pontius Pilate, after having condemned our Saviour to 
death, was feized with remorfe, made an excurfion into Switzerland, and drowned him- 
felf in a lake at the top of the mountain. This corruption of a word, and the abfurd 
legend fabricated from its alteration, will naturally remind you of feveral fables of 
fimilar abfurdity, ferioufly, related by the Greek writers; a circumftance which my 
very worthy and learned friend Mr. Bryant has fo amply and ably difcufled in his Ana- 
lyfs of ancient Mythology. 1am, &c. 





Having, in three fucceffive vifits to Lucern, obferved the gradual progrefs of General 
PAffét’s model, and in Augult 1786 feen it completed, I am enabled to add fome par- 
ciculars, partly from my own obfervation, and partly communicated by the ingenious 
artift himfelf. 

This model is compofed of a hundred and forty two compartments of different fizes 
and forms ; they are refpeCtively numbered, and the whole can be taken to pieces and 
united with almoft as much eafe (if we may compare great things with fmall) as the dil- 
fected mape, by which children are inftrudted in geography. 

: stake of Lucern, nearly the centré of Switzerland, forms alfo the centre of the 
plan,. which comprehends Lick of the pa a pa cantons of Zuric, Zug, Schweits, 
Underwalden, Lucern, and Bern, and a {mall portion of the mountains of Glarus. It 
comprehends a {pace of 18 leagues *in length, and 11 in breadth ; and the dimenfions 
of the, modal bemg ao feet {’ aad a half in length, and 42 in breadth, 203! fquase 


* A league is, equal tp aa8§ spits, or 13,738 French feet, or 141643 Englith feet, + Frnt 
eagues 
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leagues ate reprefented on a parallelogram of 246 feet, or about two Englifh miles and 
i by a fquare Englifh foot. The higheft poiit of the model from the level of the 
certre is about ten inches; and as the moft elevated mountain réprefented therin rifeg" 
1475 toifes, or g 140 feet, above the lake of Lucern, at a grofs calculation, the height ° 
ofan inch inthe model is equivalent to about goo feet. And it is a matter of aftonifh. 
ment to obferve the ftupgndous works of nature delineated with fuch perfe@ refem- 
blance in fo fmall a compafs. 

Though I reccived confiderable fatisfaction from the firft view of this extraordinary 
performance; yet I again contemplated it with much more pleafure, and ftill greater 
aftonifhment, when I was able to trace many of my various expeditions, and to recogs 
nife its furprifing accuracy. 7 : 

The general began this elaborate work at the age of fifty, and though now in his 
feventfeth year, contines his annual expeditions into the alps, with a fpirit and ardour 
that wauld fatigue a much younger perfon. It is likewife no lefs entertaining than in- 
{trudtive, to hear him expatiate, with an agreeable vivacity, on the moft interefting objects, 
which are obferved on the model. He kindly fupplied me with the following remarks, 
which I trancribe from my journal. According to a rough calculation, the helght on 
which fnow ufually remains during fummer, may be eftimated at 1360 toifes, or 8704 
Englifh feet, above the level of the fea; and on which it never melts, at 1448, or 
9264 feet. 

oe the phenomena of nature he mentioned the Rigi, an infulated mountain 
near the lake of Lucern, twenty-five miles in circumference, and rifing to a perpen- 
dicular height of more than four thoufand feet above the furface of the ese it is en- 
tirely compofed of gravel and pudding-{tone, and muft have been formed by the wae 
ters. The Rigi joins to a fmall ridge of fand-ftone running towards Schweitz. 

Mount Pilate offers a moft fingular curiofity. At the elevation of five thoufand feet, 
and in the moft perpendicular part, near the pafture of Brunlen, is obferved, in the 
middle of a cavern hollowed in a black rock, a coloffal ftatue, which appears to be of 
white ftone. Itis the figure of a man in drapery, leaning one elbow on a pedeftal, with 
one leg croffed over the other, and fo regularly formed, that it can fearcely be a /u/fus 
nature. This flatue is called Dominic by the peafants, who frequently accoft it from 
the only place in which it can be feen, and when their voices are re-echoed from the 
cavern, they fay, in the fimplicity of their hearts, “* Dominic has anfwered us.’” 

It is difficult to imagine by whom, or in what manner this ftatue could be Lids in 
a fituation, which has hitherto proved inacceffible to all who have endeavoured to ap- 
proachit. About the beginnthg of the prefent century, one Huber, a native of Krientz, 
a neighbouring village, attempted to defcend into the cavern by means of ropes let 
down from the fummit of the rock; he fucceeded fo far as to gain a near view of this 
{ingular phenomenon, and was again drawn up in fafety. Ona fecond trial, as he was 
fufpended in the air, and endeavoured to draw himfelf into the cavern by fixing a 

rapple to the ftatue, the cord broke, and he was dafhed to pieces. Since that dread- 
ful accident, no one has ventured to repeat the experiment from the fame quarter. 
Another trial to penetrate to the ftatue was made'in 1756, by General Priffer and eight 
perfons, from a {mall opening on es Aig fide of the mountain, in which the na- 
tives collect a white fubitance called mondioch, or” cream of the moon. As this open- 
ing is fuppofed to commuzticate with the cavern, the general and his companions crept 
on their hands and Knees, one behind the other, and winding in the bed of a {malt 
torrent, through feveral narrow paflages, at length difcovered the light of the fun 
through a remote chafm; but ax the diftance feemed very confiderable, and as the - 


™ 
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of a fitigle ftone might have obftruGed their return, they thought it imprudent to ven- 
ture any further, and retreated without effecting thtir purpofe. 


‘ 


LETTER XXIV.—Valley of Entlibuch.— Zoffingen.— Lake of Sempach.— Anniverfars 
a of the Battle. 


IN my firft expedition to this country, I had no opportunity of vifiting the interior 
parts of the canton of Lucern, which 1 afterwards traverfed in 1785 and 1786. 

On both thefe occafions I paffed from Bern to Lucern, one time c!ong the high road 
leading through Zoffingen, Surzee, and’by the lake of Sempach; at the other through 
Langenau, the Emme-thal, and the valley of E:ntlibuch, a diftri& which though not 
ufually frequented by travellers, yet highly deferves their attention. : 

In the 13th century, Entlibuch was fubje& to the counts of Wolhaufen, and came 
by purchafe, in 1299, tothe Emperor Albert. In the following century it was held 
asa fief from the Houfe of Auftria by feveral fucceffive counts; rill the natives griev- 
oufly oppreffed by Peter of Torrenberg, in 1386, threw themfelves under the protec- 
tion of Lucern. That republic continued to poffefs Entlibuch, as a feudal tenure under 
the Houfe of Auftria, until 1405; when the Archduke Frederic renounced all the 
rights of fovereignty. | 

For above a century and a half, the inhabitants, inflamed with a defire of indepen- 
dence, and excited by the example of popular-cantons, frequently rofe in arms, and 
attempted to eflabiifh a democracy; but without fuccefs. Their la Linfurrcdtion broke 
out in 1653; fince which time they have continued in a ftate ot perfect tranquility, 
under the wife adminiftration of Lucern; and have enjoyed, with contentment, the 
confiderable privileges with which they are endowed *. 

The bailliage of Entlibuch extends from the Emme-thal in the canton of Bern, to - 
the bridge near Wertenftein, about fifteen miles in length, and nine in its greatelt 
breadth; and contains 11,000 fouls. It is governed by a bailif, who is always a fenator 
of Lucern; he continues in office two years, and generally refidesin that capital, The 
hailliage is generally divided into three diftrids; the Upper, or Efchlifmat ; the Middle, 
or Shuepfen; the Lower, or Entlibuch: each of thefe has its feparate courts of juftice, 
from which an appeal lies to Lucern. : 

That part of the bailliage which I traverfed, isa valley watered by feveral lively rivu- 
lets, winding for fome way between two ridges of well-wooded hills, and abounding in 
picturefque fcenery. Afterwards the country was undulating, and the road, which was 
narrow and rugged, continually afcended and defcended through well-cultivated fields 
of pafture. 1 paffed through feveral villages, of which the principal were Efchliftnat, 
Shuepfen, and Entlibuch, which takes its name from the rivulet Entle, and gives it 
to the whole diftrid, ‘Ihefe places are fmall; but the whole wag} is ftrewed with 
cottages, and feems a continued village. The inhabitants chiefly follow agriculture ; 
they rear large quantitics of horned cattle, fheep, goats, and fwine; make jand export 
cheefe in great abundance. Though ufually richer than the inhabitants in the other 
parts of ‘the canton; yet they did not appear fo well clothed, or to poffefs fuch neat 
cottages, as their neighbours in the Emme-thal. __ 

The peafants of Entlibuch are much efteemed for their independent fpirit, vigour, 
and ftrength; remarkable for keennefs and vivacity, for great quicknels in-repartee, 

® The pesfants of Entlibuch were rentarkable for their at to wt and for their 
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‘For a peculiarity of garb, and for many ftriking cuftonis which diftinguifh them fron: 
the natives of the circumjacent ditriats. Of various ufages, which efcaped my notice 
during my fhort ftay among them, 1 chanced to gain information of one cuftom, which 
- reminds me of the Fefcennina licentia mientioned by Horace, that prevailed. among the 
Roman peafants. ‘Two neighbouring parifhes fend a challenge to each other, and, at 
the conclufion of the carnival each difpatches a man, bedizened with flowers and hells, 
called /hrove-monday ambaffador : he rides to the neighbouring village, and reads or ra- 
ther fings, two fatirical compofitions in verfe. The one, a general fatire againit the 
parith, ufually. begins by celebrating a period of Swifs hiftery accommodated to the cir- 
cumftances of time and place, then draws a comparifon between the two parifhes, 
giving the. preference to his own, either for the fuperior learning and piety of the prieft,. 
the wifdom and impartiality of the prefident, the induftry and fpirit of the men, the 
beauty and chaftity of the women, or the education of the children. ‘The fecond 
compofition confills of a firing of epigrams in ridicule of particular perfons; recording 
any fcandalous adventures, or ludicrous circumftances, which have happened fince the. 
lait year. The poet finifhes his harangue with expyefling a with, that on the next 
throveemonday the inhabitants may improve, and not deferve fuch a fevere repri- 
mand. | : | : 
At the conclufion of this leQure, which creates much laughter,. the mock ambaffador 
returns; and the men of the two parifhes repair, with drums beating and colours fly- 
ing, to an open place, called the Field of Battle, followed and encouraged by the inha- 
ditants of their refpective parifhes. The two armies being drawn up in order of bate 
tle, the combatants, in imitation of the old Swifs cuftom, kneel, offer up a fhort prayer, 
and {tart.up at the found of the trumpet. | a : 

len formed théemfelves into two columns of feveral ranks, they march arm ia 
arm, with uniform ftep and military attitude; both the foremoft lines meet in front, 
and joftle againft each other, being fupported and pufhed forwards by the hinder files, 
frequently aflifted by the women, until one phalanx is broken. The vidtorious party is 
dignified with the name of the Szwi/s, and thofe who gave way are called Aufrians, 
in allufion to the ancient animofity between thofe two powers, The jurymen of 
the diftriét are prefent as umpires, and to prevent any violent difputes and quarrels. 
After the rencounter both parties fitdown to table, and the day is concluded with 
feafting. As thefe fatirical compofitions occafionally created much ill will between the 
neighbouring parifhes, and‘ the rencounters were attended with various accidents, 
the government of Lucern abolifhed the cuftom; but has lately permitted it to be res 
vived, with certain reftri€tions calculated to prevent future mifchief. a 

The valley of Entlibuch may be confidered as one of thofe parts which unite: the 
mild and cultivated with the wild and rugged fcenery of Switzerland ; its acclivities gra. 
dually. afcend and terminate in Mount Pilate, whofe barren top is feen towering above 
the fertile and well-wooded hills. : | 


- Quitting this valley, we croffed the Emme over a covered bridge, admired the ro- 
mantic pofition of Wertenftein, a convent of Cordeliers, overhanging the perpendicu- 
lar banks of the torrent, and pafled through a very fteep and rocky country to Malters, 
a fall village within a teague of the capital. Hee being a confiderable fair, I topped 
and dined at..the table d’hote, in company with fome gentlemen from Lucern. In 
walking through the fair, I obferved feveral booths for the fale of artificial flowers, 
‘which were purchafed by the country girls. With thefe flowers, and with four bows. 
of ‘ribbands, they ornament their hats, which they adjuft. obliquely, with a degree of — 
ruftic coquetry notunbecoming, = ee eet 
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Another diftri& of this egnfon is that part which F vifited in 1786, glong the high 

road leading from Bern to ‘Lucern. | pafled the night af Zoffingen, a Falk town it 
the canton of Bera, Tbeinhabitants enjoy greater immunities than any other place in- 

that canton; they have their own magiftrates, and, what is peculiar, thelr own courte 
_of juftice, both civil and criminal, which decide in the lait refort, without an appeal to 
Bern. A bailif refides there; but his whole employment confifts in collecting the 
tithes. The town contains about two thoufand, fouls. 

Near Zoffingen I entered the canton of Lucern, and paffed through a narrow valley 
bounded by a chain of hills remarkable for the richnefs and variety of the hanging woods. 
As I proceeded, the valley expanded ; | traverfed a gently waving country, and def- 

seended to Surzee, a finall neat town near the lake of Sempach. From thence I coaft- 
ed the weftern fide of that lake, a fmall but beautiful piece of water about three miles. 
in, length and one in breadth; the grounds on each fide flope gently to the edge of the 
water, and are prettily chequered with wood. On the oppofite banks of the lake, J ob- 
ferved the town of Sempach, celebrated for the battle which eltablifhed the liberty of 
the Swifs, and which I have already mentioned in the preceding letter. The anniver- 
Sary of that battle, which happened on the oth of July, 1386, is fill commemorated. 
with great folemnity, both at Sempach and Lucern, and fupplies a copious fubje& for 
many poems and ballads in the numerous collection of national fongs. 

On the anniverfary, a large body of perfons of all ranks afferuble on the {pot where: 
the battle was fought ; a prieft afcends a pulpit eretted in the open air, and delivers @ 
thankf{giving fermon on the fuccefsful efforts of their anceftors on that happy day,. 
which enfured to their country liberty and independence. At the conclufion of this 
fermon, another prieft reads a defcription of the battle, and commemorates the names 
of thofe brave Swifs who glorioufly facrificed their lives in defence of their freedem.. 
Having exhorted thofe who are prefent to pray for the fouls of their countrymen, and 
of the enemies, who fell in that battle, they all repair inftantly to a fmatl chapel, where 
maffes are fung for the fouls of the deceafed. During this fervice, the people, falling 
on their knees, pray for their glorious anceftors, either in the chapel, on the walls of 
which are painted the deeds of the Swifs who immortalized themfelves ia this confiat,, 
or near four {tone croffes which diftinguith the place of combat. : 


LETTER XXVi—The lake of Lucern.— Gerifau.—Schweitz.—Origin of the Heloetic 
Confederacy.— William Tell.— Altdorf. 


THE Waldftatter See, or lake of the fonr cantons, is, from the fublimity as well as 
variety of fcenery, perhaps the fineft body of water in Switzerland. “The upper branch, 
or the lake of Lucern, ‘ie in the form | actols, the fides of which ftretch from Kufl- 
nach to Dallenwal, a {mall village near Stantz. It is bounded towards the town of Lu- 
‘cern by cultivated hills floping gradually to the water, contratted on the oppofite fide 
by af enormous mals of barren and craggy rocks. Mount Pilate rifes boldly from the 
lake, and is perhaps one of the higheft mountains in Switzerland, if eftimated from 
its bafe, and not from: the level of the fea*. According to General Pfiffer, its elevation. 
above the lake'is more than fix thoufand feet: neverthelefs its heighth above the Medi-. 


® Soon pte tht Sinae taok poffeffion of Lucern, General’ Brune erected, with great foleumity, thie 
fandacd-of liberty an ¢ of Mouct Pilate; thus conferring on the Swifs the thadow, while he deprived 
them of the fubllance of puss rt ; - ’ ms 
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torranenn is-trifling, in comparifon ‘with that ‘of ‘the Alps we are’ going tavifit; nor in- 


deed does the fnow continue all the year vponits fummit,  ~ 4 


~~ "Fowards the end of this: branch, the lake’ contracts into'a narrow creek fearcely a 
thile in breadth; foon after again widens, and forms the fecond branch, or the lake of 
‘Schweitz 5 on the weftern fide is the canton of’ Underwalden, on the eaftern that of 
‘Schweitz. ‘Here the mountains are more lofty, ‘and infinitely varied ; fome covered to” 
their very fummits with the moft lively verdure; others perpendicular and craggy ;_ 
‘here- forming vaft amphitheatres of wood, there jutting into the water in bold pro-: 
montofies,  _ | Pa. sets ae. ge See eg es 

On the eaftern fide of this branch is the village of Gerifau, at the foot of the Rigi: 
itis the fmalleft republic in Furope. Its territory 1s about aJeague in breadth, and 
two in length; fituated partly on a fall neck of land at the edge: of the lake, and 
partly lying upon the rapid declivity of the Rigi. It contains about 1 2c0 inhabitants : 
they have their general affembly of burgeffes, their Landammian, their council of re- 
gency, their courts of jultice, and their militia. I was informed: that there is not a 
fingle horfe in the whole territory of the republic, as indeed might well be fuppofed ; 
for the only way df arriving at the town is by water, excepting a narrow path down _ 
the fteep fides of the mountain, which is almoft impaffable.. Gerifau is entirely come | 
pofed of {cattered houfes and cottages of a very neat and picturefque appearance ; each | 
dwelling is provided with a field or {mall garden. The inhabitants are much employed 
in preparing filk for the manufactures of Bafle. This little Republic is under the pro- 
tection of the four cantons, Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden; and in cafe-of 
war furnifhes its quota.of men. ‘To the ambitious politician, who judges of govern- 
‘ments by extent of dominion and power, fuch a diminutive republic thrown into an 
obfcure corner, and fcarcely known out of its own contracted territory, muft appear 
unworthy of notice ;. but the fmalleft {pot of earth on which civil freedort flourithes, 
cannot fail to intereft thofe who know the true value of liberty and independence, and are 

_ convinced tlfat political happinefs does not confift in great opulence and extenfive empire. 

Towards the end of this branch the lake forms a bay, in the midft of which lies the 
village of Brunnen*, celebrated for the treaty concluded in 1315, between Uri, Sch. - 
weitz, and Underwalden, which gave birth to the Helvetic confederacy. Here I landed, 

* On the 31ft of April 1798, Brunnen was again diftinguifhed, as the place where deputies from the 
cantons of Uri, Schweitz. Underwalden, and Glarus, unanimonily determined to maiotain their indepen-_ 

dence, and to refit the innovations of the French. Even after the. fubjugation of the other parts of 
_ Switzerland, thefe intrepid mountaineers defended themfelves with fuch {pinit, and made fuch havoc'among 
the French forces, that General Schawembourg eae A treaty to relpect their territory,’ and accepted 

| gheir promife to admit the new Helvetic conftitution. The French, however, not fagisfied with this par- 
tial fubmiffion, yet unwilling again to encounter the efforts of courage and defpair, contrived to. difunite 

_ the {mall cantons, and feparately to complete their fubjugation. They obtained from the diet of Arau a 

~ decree for impofing a civic oath of allegiance to the new conftitution ; but the cantons of, Uri, Schweitz, 
Underwalden, and Zug, refufed compliance. The Helvetic DireCtory having reprefented to them the 
danger ef refidtance, Ceneral Schawembourg atqompanied this exhortation with a threat, that unlefa they 
eomplied,, ** he would inftantly march his troops into the rebellious diftris.? -_ 
heir anfwer deferves to be recorded for its pathetic fimplicity; ‘ Receive, citizen | Senta from a 
ple ever true to their engagements, who among theit craggy mountain? have no comfort but their re. 
ion: and ‘their liberty, whofe only riches are their cattle 3. réctiva the findere affurance that they will ever | 
the: Freaoh, republic every proof: af their devotion. compatible with their liberty.and independence, 
aifo, citizen general, our folema-promife never to take eae sagainit the great republic, and 
ite cemies, ‘Our liberty ix our only bleffing ; nor, will we ever grafp our arms except to den, 
17 «Phi apiteda vewionltednee iad no effect ; Uri, Schweitz, and Glarus, eeeieg OF oe. : 
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- Another diftri& of this canfon is that part which I vifited.in 1786, along the high 
road leading from Bern to Lucern. 1 pafled the night at Zoffingen, finale town in 
the canton of Bern. ‘The inhabitants enjoy greater immunities than any other place in. 
that canton; they have their own magiltrates, and, what is peculiar, their own courts 
of juftice, both civil and criminal, which decide in the laft refort, without an appeal. to 
Bern. A bailif refides there; but his whole employment confifts in colleGting the 
tithes. The town contains about two thoufand fouls. , . 

Near Zoffingen I entered the canton of Lucern, and paffed through a narrow valley 
bounded by a chain of hills remarkable for the richnefs and variety of the hanging woods.. 
As I proceeded, the valley expanded; I traverfed a gently waving country, and def- 
-cended to Surzee, a finall neat town near the lake of Sempach. From thence I coaft- 
ed the weftern fide of that lake, a fmall but beautiful piece of water about three miles: 
in. length and one in breadth; the grounds on each fide flope gently to the edge of the 
water, and are prettily chequered with wood. On the oppofite banks of the lake, J ob- 
ferved the town of Sempach, celebrated for the battle which eftablifhed the liberty of 
the Swifs, and which I have already mentioned in the preceding letter. The-anniver- 
fary of that battle, which happened on the gth of July, 1386, is {till commemorated, 
with great folemnity, both at Sempach and Lucern, and fupplies a copious fubje&t for: 
many poems and ballads in the numerous collection of national fongs. 

On the anniverfary, a large body of perfons of all ranks affemble on the fpot where: 
the battle was fought; a prieft afcends a pulpit ere€ted in the open air, and delivers a 
thankfgiving fermon on the fuccefsful efforts of their anceftors on that happy day, 
which enfured to their country liberty and independence. At the: conclufion of this 
fermon, another prieft reads a defcription of the battle, and commemorates the names 
of thofe brave Swifs who glorioufly facrificed their lives in defence of their freedom. 
Having exhorted thofe who are prefent to pray for the fouls of their countrymen, and 
of the enemies, who fell in that battle, they all repair inftantly to a {mall chapel, where 
maffes are fung for the fouls of the deceafed. During this fervice, the people, falling 
on their knees, pray for their glorious anceltors, either in the chapel, on the walls of 
which are painted the deeds of the Swifs who immortalized themfelves in this conflict, 
or near four ftone croffes which di(tinguifh the place of combat. 


LETTER XXV.—The lake of Lucern.—Gerifau.—Schweitz.—Origin. of the Helvetic 
Confederacy.—William Tell. — Altdorf. | 


THE Waldftetter See, or lake of the fonr cantons, is, from the fublimity aswell as: 
variety of fcenery, perhaps the fineft body of water in Switzerland. ‘The upper branch, 
or the lake of Lucern, is in the form of acrofs, the fides of which ftretch from Kuff- 
nach to Dallenwal, a {mall village near Stantz. It is bounded towards the town of Lu- 
cern by cultivated hills floping gradually to che water, contrafted on the oppofite fide 
by an enormous mafs of barren and craggy rocks. Mount Pilate rifes boldly from the 
lake, and is perhaps one of the higheft mountains in Switzerland, if eftimated from 
its bafe, and not from the levcL of the fea*. According to General Pfiffer, its elevation. 
above the lake is more than fix thoufand feet: neverthelefs its heighth above the Medi-. 


® Soon after the French took offeffion of Lucern, General Brune erected, with great folemnity, the 
ftandard of liberty on the top of Mount Pilate; thus conferring on the Swifs the fhadow, while he deprived: 
them of the fubilance of freedom. | i. | ge ocuaee 
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terranean is trifling, in comparifon with that of the Alps we are going tavifit; nor in- 
deed does the {now continue all the year upon tts fummit, 

Towards the end of this branch, the lake contracts into a narrow creek f{carcely a 
mile in breadth; foon after again widens, and forms the fecond branch, or the lake of 
Schweitz; on the weltern fide is the canton of Underwalden, on the eaftern that of 
Schweitz. Here the mountains are more lofty, and infinitely varied; fome covered to 
their very fummits with the moft lively verdure; others perpendicular dnd craggy ; 
here forming vaft amphithcatres of wooJ, there jutting into the water in bold pro- 
monitories, 

On the eaftern fide of this branch is the villace of Gerifau, at the foot of the Rigi: 
it is the fmalleft republic in Vurope. Its territory 1s about a league in breadth, and 
two in length; fituated partly on a fall ncck of land at the edge of the lake, and 
partly lying upon the rapid declivity of the Rigi. It contains about 12c 0 inhabitants: 
they have their general aflembly of burgcfes, their Landamman, their council of re- 
gency, their courts of jultice, and their miltia Twas informed that there is not a 
fingle horle in the whole territory of thc republic, as indeed might well be fuppofed ; 
for the only way of arriving at the town is by water, excepting a narrow path down 
the fleep fides of the mountain, which is almoft impuffable. Gerifav is entirely com- 
poled of icattered houles and cottages of a very neat and picturefque appearance 3 each 
dwelling is provided witha field or {mall garden. The inhabitants are much employed 
in preparing filk for the manulaCures of Bafle. This little Republic is under the pro- 
tection of the four cantons, Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden; and in cafe of 
war furnifhes its quota of men. ‘To the ambitious politician, who judges of govern- 
ments by extent of dominion and power, fuch a diminutive republic thrown into an 
obfcure corner, and fcarcely known out of its own contracted territory, muft appear 
unworthy of notice; but the fmallett fpot of earth on which civil frecdors flourifhes, 
cannot fail to intereft thofe who know the true value of liberty and independence, and are 
convinced tlfat political happinefs does not confift in great opulence and extenfive empire. 

Towards the end of this branch the lake forms a bay, in the midft of which lies the 
village of Brunnen*, celebrated for the treaty concluded in 1315, between Uri, Sch- 
weitz, and Underwalden, which gave birth to the Helvetic confederacy. Here I landed, 


* On the 31 of April 1798, Brunnen was again diftinguifhed, aa the place where deputies from the 
cantons of Uri, Schweitz. Underwalden, and Glarus, unanimonfly determined to maintain their indepen- 
dence, and to refift the inncvations of the French. Even after the fubjugation of the other parts of 
Switzerland, thefe intrepid mountaineers defended themfelves with fuch eee and made fuch havoc among 
the French forces, that General Schawembourg engaged by treaty to refpect their territory, and accepted 
their promife to admit the new Helvetic conftitution. The French, however, not fazistied with this par- 
tial fubmiffion, yet unwilling again to encounter the efforts of courage and defpair, contrived to difunite 
the {mall cantons, and feparately to complete their fubjugation. They obtained from the diet of Arau a 
decree for impofing a civic oath of allegiance to the new conftitution ; but the cantons of Uri, Schweitz, 
Underwalden, and Zug, refufed compliance. The Helvetic Directory having reprefented to them the 
danger of refiftance, General Schawembourg a¢qompanied this exhortation with a threat, that unlefs they 
complied, ‘ he would inftantly march his troops into the rebellious diflritts,” 

Their anfwer deferves to be recorded for its pathetic fimplicity; ‘ Receive, citizen general, from a 

cople ever true to their engagements, who among their craggy mountaing have no comfort but their ree 
figion and their liberty, whofe only riches are their cattle; receive the fincere affurance that they will ever 
give the French republic every proof of their devotion compatible with their liberty and independence, 
Accept alfo, citizen general, our folemnpromife never to take up arms againtt the great republic, and 
never to join its enemies, Our liberty is our only bleffing ; nor will we evér grafp our arms except to de- 
fend that liberty.’? ‘This artlefs remonftrance had no effect; Uri, Schweitz, and Glarus, deeming all re- 
fitance wnavailingy tock the civie oath; and the lower part of Underwalden, which alone refuted, was 
left to its fate. See the note at the end of thenextchapter. Planta, p. 456. 
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* and walked through an agreeable and fertile plain, laid out ia meadows, and planted 
with fruit trees, to Schweitz, which flands on the flope of a hill, at the tottom of two 
high, fharp, and rugged rocks, called the Schweitzer-Haken. Its pofition is extremeby 
agreeable. The church, which is a large magnificent building, Rands in the centre of 
the place; near it the houfes are contiguous; but in the other part are prettily difperfed 
about the gentle acclivities, in the midft of lawns and meadows, and fheltcred by 
groves of trees. he principal obje&t of curiofity in Schweitz is a complete collection. 
of the celebrated Hetlinger’s medals, poffefied by his nephew. This colle€tion, which 
he inherited from his uncic, is very valuable, the medals being all of the fineft impref- 
fions, and feveral extremely rare. From thefe medals M. de Mechel publithed his 
much-efteemed engravings, to which he has prefixed a life of the artift, who was born in 
the canton of Schweitz, on the 28th of March 1¢91, and died in 1771, in avery 
advanced age. 

Having re-imbarked at Brunnen, we foon entered the third branch, or the lake of 
Uri; the icenery of which is fo grand, that its impreflion will never be erafed from my 
mind. Imagine to youriclf a deep and narrow lake about nine miles in length, bor- 
dered on beth fides with rocks uncoummoaly wild and romantic, and, for the moft part, 
perpendicular; with forefts of beech and pine growing down their fides to the very 
edge of the water. On the right hand upon our firlt entrance, a detached piece of 
rock, at a fmall diffance irom the fore, engaged our attention; it is wholly compofed 
of flones of the fize and fhape of bricks, fo as to appear quite artihcial. ‘The fame 
kind of natural mafonry may be obferved in the lofty cliffs which impend over this lake 
not far from Brunnen. It rifles to about fixty feet in height; is covered with under 
wood and fhrubs, and reminded me of thefe crags that fhoot up in the Fall of the 
Rhine near Schaffhaufen: but here the Jake was us {mooth as cryltal, and the filent 
folemn gloom which reigned in this place was not lefs awful and affeQing than the tre. 
mendous roaring of the cataract. Somewhat further, upon the higheit point of the 
Seelifberg, we obferved a fmall chapel that ivemed inacceflible ; and below it, the little 
village of Gruti, near which the three heroes of Switzerland are faid to have taken re- 
ciprocal oaths of fidelity, when they planned the famous revolution. | 

On the oppofite fide appears the chapel of Wiiham Tell, ereéled in honour of that 
hero, upon the very fpot where he leaped from the boat in which Le was cony- ying as 
a prifoner to Kuffnach. It is built upon a rock projecting into the lake under a hanging 
wood: a fituation amid fcenes fo ftrikingly awful, as mui firongly allect even the moit 
dull and torpid imagination! On the infide of this chapel, the feveral actions of Wil- 
liam Tell are coarfely painted. While we were viewing them, we obferved the counte- 
nanccs of our watermen ghiftening with exultation, es they related, with much foirit 
and fenfibility, the crueltics of Gcfler, governor of Uri, and the intrepid behaviour 
of their glorious deliverer. Indeed I have frequently remarked with pleafure the na. 
tional enthufiafm which generally prevails in this country, and greatly admired the fire 
and animation with which the people difcourfe of thote tamous men among their ancef- 
tors; to whom they are indebted for that happy flate of independence they now enjoy. 
This laudable fpirit is continually fupported and encouraged by the nuinercus flatucs, and. 
other memorials, of the antient Swifs herocs, common in every town and village, Among 
thefe, Tell is the moft diftinguifhed, and feems to be the peculiar favourite of the 
ccmmon people; the reafon is obvious; for his ftory partakes greatly of the mar. 
ve.lous. . | . 

A few years ago a treatife, entitled Fable Danoife, was publithed at Bern; in which 
the author calls in queltion the hiftory of William ‘ell. ‘Though his arguments In ge- 
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neral are by no means conclufive, yet he mentions two circumftances which, if true, are 
convincing proofs, that much fiétion is interwoven with the whole account. He aflerts_ 
that the incident of Tell’s fhooting the apple from the head of his fon is not recorded. 
in any of the contemporary hiftorians, although they give the minuteft accounts of the 

governor’s tyranny; and that the firft writer who takes notice of it is Etterlin of Lu- 

cern, who lived in the latter end of the fifteenth century, near two hundred years after 

the fact is fuppofed to have happened. Befides, a ftory of the fame kind is related in 

the Danifh annals by Saxo Grammaticus, with fcarcely any difference but that of names: 

Harold King of Denmark fupplies the place of the governor of Uri, ‘Vocco that of 
William Tell; and this event which is faid to have happened in 965, is attended alfo 

with nearly the fame incidents, as thofe recorded in the Swifs accounts*. It is far 
from being a neceflary confequence, that becaufe the authenticity of the ftory concerning 

the apple is liable to fome doubts, therefore the whole tradition relating to ‘Tell is fabu- 
lous. Neither is it a proof againft the reality of a fact, that it is not mentioned by 

contemporary hiftorians. ‘The general hiltory of William Tell is repeatedly celebrated 
in old German fongs, fo remarkable for their antient dialect and fimplicity, as almoit 

to raife the deeds they celebrate above all reafonable fufpicion: to this may be added, 

the conftant tradition of the country, together with two chapels erected fome centu- 

ries ago, in memoiy of his exploits. 

The three cantons were fo much offended with the author for doubting the exploits of 
their antient hero, that they prefented a remonftrance to the fovereign council of Bern,. 
and the pamphlet was publicly burnt at Uri. In this inftance their national prejudices 
(if they really deferve that name) become, in fome meafure, meritorious and ref- 
peclables 

Landing at Flucilen, I had an opportunity of obferving that the crofs-bow is flill 
much ufed, as I faw feveral very young boys, each with that inftrument in bis hand. 
Obferving a butt ata fmall diflance from the place, I told them, that thofe who hit the 
mark fhould receive a penny for their dexterity. Upon this intimation, three boys 
took aiin fucceflively, two of whom touched the very centre of the butt, and obtained 
the prize: but the third mifling, I made him fhoot till he hit the mark; which after 
two or three trials, he performed. | 

From Flueilen we walked to Altdorf, the capital burgh of the canton of Uri, fitu- 
ated in a narrow vale almoil enturcly furrounded by ftupendous mountains. It contains. 
feveral neat houfes; the tops whereof are covered with large ftones, in order to pre- 
vent the roofs being carried away by the hurricanes frequent in thefe mountainous 
countries. | 

When the greater part of Helvetia was fabject to the empire, the inhabitants of Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwalden, had long enjoyed the moft confiderable privileges, -parti- 
cularly the right of being governed by their own magiftrates: the clergy and many of 
the nobles, indeed, had ticts and fubjects in thofe refpedlive tersitories; but the bulk 
of the people formed feveral communities almolt independent. During the twelfth 
century, various difputes between the three cantons and the emperors united them more 
firmly, and they were accultomed, every ten years, to renew formally their alliance. 
Such was their fituation at the death of Frederic Il. int2s0. From this period, or 
focn afterwards, commenced the interregnum in the empire: during that time of 


* As Saxo Grammaticus isan author but little known, and the paffage in queftion is exceedingly curious, 
the reader will find it inferted at the end of this volume. It is but juilice to add,.tha: fome perfons quef- 
tion the authenticity of this pafiage, and fuppofe it to be fperious. 

anarchy: 
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» * a 
anarchy aad tonfufion, the nobles and bifhops an deawnhin to ‘extend thelr power 
and to enerdach upon the privileges of the peaple, Uri, Sctweiti, and, hi} evil, 


threw thethifelves under the protection of Rhodolph of Hapfbutg, who, in 197, being 
chofé Emperor, terminated the interregnum. a received a finail Fevenuie 
from thefe cantons, and appointed a governor, who had cognizance in all ¢rimingl 
caufes, but exprefsly confirmed the rights and privileges of the people. 

Rhodolph, fometime after his accetfion to the imperial throne, liftened to the able 
tious fchemes of his fon Albert, who was defirous to form Helvetia into a duchy. For 
this purpofe the Empcror purchafed the domains of feveral abbeys, and other confider- 
able fiefs in Switzerland, as well in the canton of Schweirz asin the neighbausing 
tertiforics. — 

‘The three cantons alarmed at this great increafe of power, obtained a confirmation 
of their privileges, which, upon the death of Rodolph, was renewed by his fucceffor 
Adolphus of N affau. But when Albert was elected emperor, he refufed to ratify their 
rights, and, in order totally to fubdue the people, placed over them two governors, 
who committed many flagitious ats of tyranny and oppreffion. 

Under thefe circumftances Werner de Staffach of Schweitz, Walther Furft of Uri, 
and Arnold de Melchthal of Underwa'den, planned the famous revolution which took 
place January 13, 13 8, and reftored liberty to the three cantons; and Albert, as he 
was preparing to attack them, was aflaflinated by his nephew Jobn of Hapfburg*. In 
1315, Leopold Duke of Auftria marched againit the confederate cantons, at the head 
of twenty thoufand troops, and, endeavouring to force his way into Schweoite at the 
pafs of Morgarten, received a total defeat from thirteen hundred Swifs pofted upon the 
mountains, If we may believe contemperary hiftorians, the Swifs loft but fourteen 
men in this memorable engagement, which infured their independence. Jn the fame 
year, the three cantons contracted a perpetual alliance, which was ratified at Brunnen, 
and is the grand foundation of the Helvetic Confederacy. Such were the feeble begin- 
nings of a league, fince become fo formidable by the acceflion of ten cantons, and by 
the adaitional ftrength of its numerous allies; and it is remarkable, that Switzerland is 
the only country which, on the one fide, has confined the limits of the German empire, 
and, on the other, has fet bounds to the French monarchy f. 

The name of Schweitzerland, or Switzerland, which originally comprehended onl 
the three cantons of Uri, Schweitz, .and Underwalden, was afterwards extended to all 
Helvetia. It derived that appellation either from the canton of Schweitz, as having 
particularly diftinguifhed itfelf in the revolution of 1308, and alfo at the battle of Mor. 
garten; or becaufe the Auftrians called all the inhabitants of thefe mountainous parts 
by the general denomination of Schweitzers. | 

Switzeriand was the rock on which the Houfe of Auftria {plit, during more than a 
century. Blinded with refentment againft their former fubjects, and anicdbus to recover 
their lot domains, the {gveral dukes ledin perfon confiderable‘armies to fubdut a na- 
tign, whole (pirit was unconquerable, and to obtain poffeflion of a country, which wes 
ealily deferided againft the moft numerous troops.” They negletted feveral opportunities 
of aggrandizing themfelves in other parts, and, i was thorefeafible, benttheir 
whole efforts tq acquire what in its very nature was unattainable. The confequence of this 
miftaken policy was, a fucceflion of defeate, attended with a prodigious expence, end 


. Say Later 4s as : 2 
t "he reader will pleafe to recallet thas this letter was written before the fatal progieleal te Piubch 
revguution. 
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the lefe of their brayeft troops, until at length, convinced of their error, they totally 
velinguifhed an attempt, in whieh they fad expended fo mach fruitlefs blood and trea- 
fire. But although feveral‘ etmperors of that Houfe occafionally made alliances with 
the Swifs cantons, yet ic was hot till the treaty of Weltphalia that their independence 
was fully and finally acknowledged by Ferdinand III. and the whole empire. 

__ The government of Uri and Schiweitz is entirely democratical, aad nearly the fame, 
The fupreme power refides in the people at large, who are divided into feveral com- 
munities, from which are chofen the councils of regency. In the Lands.gemeind, or 
general affembly, the Landamman, and the principal magi(trates, are elefted; and 
every burgher, at the age of fourteen, in the cantons of Uri and Underwalden, and ° 
of fifteen in Schweitz, confift each of fixty members, and refide at the capital burghs , 
in thefe councils the executive power is vefted, and from their bedies the principal 
aa: Shape are chofen. 2 an 

hefe two cantons contain, including their fubjects, about fifty thoofand fouls, and 
in cafe of neceflity could furnifli above twelve thoufand militia. All the Catholic can- 
tons enjoy confiderable fubfidies from France, Every burgltr, at the age of fourteen, 
im Uri, receives annually about fix livres, or five fhillings: the Landamman and the 
magiftrates more in proportion. The canton of Schweitz being for fome time difcon- 
tented with France, withdrew its troops from that fervice: but this year (1776) the 

‘Satter has been accommodated ; and the King pays annually to every male’child of a 
burgher four livres, commencing from the time of his birth. 

The fame kand of foil, and the fame produtions, are common to the two cantons: 
the whole country being rugged and mountainous, confifts chiefly of pafture, produces 
little corn, and has no vines. We cannot but obferve with aftonifhment,.to what a de- 
‘gree of fertility the natives have improved a land, naturally barren, and for which 
they fought with as much zeal and intrepidity, as if they contended for the richeft plains 
of Sicily or Afia Minor. In thefe little democratica) ftates, fumptuary laws are not 
neceflary; for they fcareely know what luxury is. The purity, or (as fome perhaps 
‘would call it) the aufterity of morals, which ftill prevails among thele people, cannot 
eafily be imagined by the inhabitants of opulent citiey; and I cannot refle&t on that 
affectionate patriotifm which fo ftrongly attaches them to their country, without calling 
to mind that beautiful defcription of the Swifs peafant, in Goldfmith’s Traveller. 


* Dear is that fhed to which his foul conforms, 

« And dear that hill which lifts him to the florms: 

“* And asa child, when fearing fodnds moleit, 

*¢ Clings clofe and clofer to the mother’s brealt ; 

« So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

“ But bind him to his native mountains more,” 


Every fiep we now advance, we tread,, asit were, upon facred ground’; monuments 
continually occur of thofe memorable battles, by which thg Swifs ‘refcued themfelvcs 
from oppreffion, and fecured the enjoyment of their invaluable freedom. J am now 

_Hideed in the very centre of civil liberty; would | could add of religious too! but the 
c cg a is Pie ergata eftablithed. It muft be acknowledged, however,. 
: gintolerant pit is not wholly confined to the Catholic cantons; for, in the Protef- 
tant difritts, Calvinifm is alone admitted: thus a nation, who prides herfelf upon her 
freedoni,’ denies the free exercife of religion to every other fect except that which pree 
domritiates, Is = this ftriking at the firft principle, and moft valuable privilege, of 


| Long. , 
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anarchy and eonfufion, the nobles and bifhops endeavouring to extend thelr power, 
and to eneroach upon the privileges of the people, Uri, Schweitz, and Vaderwalden, 
threw therhfelves under the prote@tion of Rhodolph of Haptburg, who, in 1873, being 
chofen Emperor, terminated the interregnum. Rodolph received a {mall ‘reveque 
from thefe cantons, and appointed a governor, who had cognizance in all criminal 
caufes, but expre(sly confirmed the rights and privileges of the people. “ 

Rhodolph, fometime after his acceilion to the imperial throne, liftened to the ambi- 
tious fchemes of his fon Albert, who was defirous to form Helvetia intoa duchy, For 
this purpofe the Empcror purcliafed the domains of feveral abbeys, and other confider- 
able fiefs in Switzerland, as well in the canton of Schweitz asin the neighbouring 
terrifories, 

The three cantons alarmed at this great increafe of power, obtaincd a confirmation 
of their privilepes, which, upon the death of Rodolph, was renewed by his fucceffor 
Adolphus of Nafflau. But when Albert was elected emperor, he refufed to ratify their 
richis, and, in order totally to fubdue the people, placed over them two governors, 
who committed many flagitious acts of tyranny and oppreffion. 

Under thefe circumftances Werner de Staffach of Schweitz, Walther Furft of Uri, 
and Arnall de Melchthal of Underwa'den, planned the famous revolution which took 
place January 13, 13 8, and reftored liberty to the three cantons; and Albert, as he 
was preparing to attack them, was affaflinated by his nephew John of Hapfburg*. In 
1315, Leopold Duke of Auftria marched againft the confederate cantons, at the head 
of twenty thoufand troops, and, endeavouring to force his way into Schweitz at the 
pafs of Morgarten, received a total defeat from thirteen hundred Swifs pofted upon the 
mountains, If we may believe contemperary hiftorians, the Swifs loft but fourteen 
meu in this memorable engagement, which infured their independence. In the fame 
year, the thiee cantons contracted a perpetual alliance, which was ratified at Brunnen, 
and is the grand foundation of the Helvetic Confederacy. Such were the feeble bogin- 
nings of a league, fince become fo formidable by the acceffion of ten cantons, and by 
the adaitional {trength of its numerous allies; and it is remarkable, that Switzerland is 
the only country which, on the one fide, has confined the limits of the German empire, 
and, on the other, has fet bounds to the French monarchy f. 

The name of Schweitzerland, or Switzerland, which originally comprehended only 
the three cantons of Uri, Schweitz,.and Underwalden, was afterwards extended to all 
Iielvetia. It derived that appellation either from the canton of Schweitz, as having 
particularly diftinguifhcd itfelf in the revolution of 1308, and alfo at the battle of Mor. 
garten; or becaufe the Auftrians called all the inhabitants of thefe mountainous parts 
by the pencral denomination of Schweitzers. 

Switzeriand was the rock on which the Houfe of Auftria fplit, during more than a 
century. Diinded vith refentment againtt their former fubjects, and anxious to recover 
their lol domains, the {gveral dukes led in perfon confiderable armies to fubdue a na- 
tion, whol {pirit was unconquerable, and to obtain poffeffion of a country, which was 
calily defended againit the molt numerous troops. They negleéted feveral opportunities 
of aggrandizing therfelves in other parts, and, flighting what was more feafible, benttheir 
whole efforts to acquire w hat in its very natute was unattainable. The confequence of this 
miftakes policy was, a fucceflion of defeats, attended with a prodigious expence, and 
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the lofs of their brayeft ttoops, until at length, convinced of their error, they totally 
relinquifhed an attempt, in which they had expended fo mach fruitlels blood and trea- 
fure. But although feveral’ emperors of that Houfe occafionally made alliances with 
the Swils cantons, yet it was not till the treaty of, Weltphalia that their independence 
was fully and finally ‘acknowledged by Ferdinand III. and the whole empire. — 
_ The government of Uri and. Schweitz is entirely democratical, aad nearly the fame, 
The fupreme power refides in the people at large, who are divided into feveral com- 
munities, from which are chofen the councils of regency. In the Lands.zemeind, or 
general affembly, the Landamman, and the principal magi(trates, are elefted; and. 
every burgher, at the age of fourteen, in the cantons of Uri and Underwalden, and ¢ 
of fifteen in Schweitz, confift each of fixty members, and refide at the capital burghs ; 
in thefe councils the executive power is vefted, and from their bodies the principal 
magiftrates are chofen. a | 7 3 | 
Thefe two cantons contain, including their fubje€ts, about fifty thoufand fouls, and 
in cafe of neceffity could furnifh above twelve thoufand militia. All the Catholic can- 
tons enjoy confiderable fubfidies from’France, Every burghtr, at the age of fourteen, 
m Uri, receiyes annually about fix livres, or five fhillings: the Landamman and the 
magiftrates more in proportion. The canton of Schweitz being for fome time difcon- 
tented with France, withdrew its troops from that fervice:. but this year (1776) the 
‘matter has been accommodated ; and the king pays annually to every male'child of a 
‘burgher four livres, commencing from the time of his birth. | a Pe 
The fame kind of foil, and the fame produdtions, are common: to the two cantons: 
the whole country being rugged and mountainotis, confilts chiefly of pafture, produces 
little corn, and has no vines. We cannot but obferve with aftonifhment,.to what a de- 
“gree of fertility the natives have improved a land, naturally barren, and for which 
they fought with as much zéal and intrepidity, as if they contended for the richeft plains. 
of Sicily or Afia Minor. In thefe little democratical {tates, fumptuary laws are not 
neceflary; for they fcarcely know what luxury is. The purity, or (as fome perhaps 
would call it) the aufterity of morals, which flill prevails among thefe people, cannot 
eafily be imagined by the inhabitants of opulent cities; and I cannot reflect on that 
affeChonate patrioti{m which fo ftrongly attaches them to their country, without calling 
to mind that beautiful defcription of ihe Swifs peafant, in Goldfmith’s Traveller. 


% Dear is that fhed to which his foul conforms, 

* And dear that hill which lifts him to the ftorms.: 
* And asa child, when fearing fotinds molett, 

8 Clings clofe and‘clofer.to the mother’s brealt ; 
« So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

+ But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


, Every ftep we now advance, we tread, asit were, upon facred ground’; monuments 

~“ eontinually occur of thofe memorable battles, by which the Swifs ‘refcued themfelvcs 
. from oppreffion, and fecured the enjoyment of their invaluable freedom. I am now 

Indeed in the very centre of civil liberty ; would I-could add of religious too! but the 
church of: Rome is here exclufively eftablifhed.. It muit be acknowledged, however, 

, that this intolerant {pirit is not wholly confined to the Catholic cantons; for, in the Protel- 
tant diftri@s, Calvinifin is alone admitted’: thus a nation,, who prides herfelf upon her 

- freedom, ‘denies the free exercife of religion to every other fect except that which pre-. 
_ dominates. Is not this ftriking at the firft principle, and.moft valuable privilege, of 
TO ie «Leng: 
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» Long astny letter already is, f cannot forbear mentioning'a peculiar cultom obferved 
in fome of thefe democratical ftates:. every perfon who is chofen for a bailliage, or lu- 
crative office, is obliged ta: pay a certain ftipulated futn into the public fand. . Ehis 
praciice is attended with one ill confequence at leaft; as the fuccefsful candidate ‘is in 
{ome meafure authorized to ftretch his prerogatives. in order to fwell the profits of his . 
charge. Accordingly, it isa general remark, that in the common bailliages, the bailifs 

appointed by the popular cantons are more apt to be guilty of exactions than thofe of 
the ariltocratical republics. Iam, &c. 3 . 3 


LETTER XX Vi—Conten of Underwalden. ~ Sarne.—Saxclen.—Tonib and Charader 
of Nicholas de Flue. — Stantz.—Engelberg —Paffage over the Suren Alps to Aitdorf. — 


INSTEAD of proceeding, asin my former tour, from Lucern to Altdorf by water, 
{ made an agreeable excurfion to Sarne, Saxelen, and Stantz, in the canton of Under 
_walden, vifited the abbey of Engelberg, and traverfed the Suren Alps to Altdorf. — 

Having difpatched my baggage by water to Altdort, I walked, in gompany with 
M. Meyer, member of the Great Council of Lucern, through a pleafant plain, lying 

atween Mount Pilate and an orpofite ridge of hills, to Winke, a vil'age fituated on an 

inlet of the lake of Lucern. ‘There I took boat, and rowing acri {s the inlet, difem- 
barked near Alpnach, in the canton of Underwalcen, and continued along a foot-way, 
which winds through enclofures of rich pafture-land, browfed by numerous herds of 
fine cattle, and prettily chequered with feattered cottages. Huaving croffed a fmall river, 
I arrived at Sarne, the capital burgh of that: divifion of the canton called Oberwalden, 
wherein the Land-rath, or fupreme court of jucicature, aflen:bles for the purpofe of 
deciding civil and criminal proceffes. ‘his tnbunal is compofed of fifty-eight judges, 
whoare chofen by the people, and continue in office for ji'e. In criminal affairs of any 
notoricty, each of thefe is empowered. to bring into cout two individuals; and this 
tribunal, thus confifting of a hundred and feventy- four members, affembles in a large 
open hall in the town-houfe, and paffes final fentence. 7 

At Sarne I embarked upon the Aa, and afcensing its {ftream entered the lake of Sarne, 
a piece of water about three miles long, and one and a half broad, pleafantly enclofed 
between the mountains, and its rifing borders richly variegated with paflures and trees. 
I landed at Saxelen, which ftends on its weitern fhore; a neat village much frequented, 
as the native place of the celebrated faint and patriot Nicholas de Flue, to whofe honour 
a church has been lately erected. ‘lhe interior is crnamented in a pleafing ftyle of 
—architeéture. Ten elegant columns of black marble fupport the roof; they are about 
twenty-four feet in height, and. many of them of a fingle piece. ‘They were hewn out 
of a quarry in the Melchthal, about nine miles rom Saxclen, and dragged from thence 
by the peafants, who voluntarily performed this tafk, which they confidered as an a& 
of religious duty: a laborious enterprife, to convey fuch heavy burdens down fteep 
precipices and over pathlefs rocks, where they could neither be affited by horfes nor 
oxen! | | | | a 
‘Under a glafe cafe in the midft of the church are depofited the bones of this favou. 
rite object: of national worfhip, fantaltically ornamented, according to the Roman Ca. 
tholic cuftom, with gold and precious ftones. His real burial-place is {till to be feen in 
a {mall adjoining chapel; it isa fimple grave-[tone, on which his figure is coarfely carved 
in ftone, the work of the age in which he lived. A little above this antient monument 
is placed another grave-ftone, bearing alfo his figure, executed in later times, lefs rude, 

> but 
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‘but ftill of coarfe workmanthip. On entering this chapel I obferved numerous pilgrims 
of both fexes, who were kneeling before. his. tomb, and praying with the greate(t fer. 
vency; many,~in the ardour of devotion, threw themfelves between the two grave« 
_ftones, and {tretching themfelves-upon the molt antient figure, repeatedly kiffed and 
embraced it. | nt ; | : | 
Nicholas de Flue, this objet of national enthufiafm, was born at Saxelen in 1417. 
Defcended from an antient family, he fignalized himfelf in defence of his country, and 
particularly during the war which the Swifs fupported againft Sigifmond Archduke of 
Auftria. He was no lefgs remarkable for humanity than valour. To his countrymen 
preparing to pillage and burn the convent of St. Margaret near Dieflenhofen, he ex- 
claimed, “If God grants you the victory over your enemies, ufe it with moderation, 
and fpare thofe edifices which are’ confecrated to him.” This remonftrance was at- 
tended with effect, and the convent was faved from deftru@ion. ‘To the moft excellent 
qualities of the heart and underftanding, to great political fagacity, he added the’exte- 
rior graces of figure, dignity of character, and the molt winning affability. Raifed by 
_ his countrymen to high employments in the ftate, he repeatedly declined the office of 
landamman from motives of delicacy, becaufe he difapproved the principles of the go- 
verning party. At length, hurried away by his deteftation of evil, and a zeal for 
monkifh devotion, he quitted his family in the fiftieth year of his age, and, retiring from 
the world in a fit of -glootay fuperftition, turned hermit. The place of his retreat was 
at Ranft, a few miles from Saxelen, where he built an hermitage and a fmall chapel, and 
practifed all the feverities required by,that auftere mode of life with the ftri€elt ob. 
fervance. | : 
_ But the flame of patriotifm, although fmothered in his breaft by an ill-directed zeal 
. for miftaken duties, was not extinguifhed ; and he was the happy inftrument in refcuing 
Switzerland from the impending horrors of civil difcord. At the conclufion of the war 
with Charles the Bold, Friburgh and Soleure having contracted an alliance with Zuric, 
Bern, and Lucern, the treaty was confidered by Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, Zug, and 
Glarus, as a breach of the former union. After various difputes and fruitlefs confe- 
rences, the deputies of the eight confederate cantons aflembled in 1481 at Stantz, ia 
order to compromife the differences. 2S 
Both fides were fo heated with mutual animofities, that the deputies were on the point 
of feparating without effeCting a reconciliation, and a civil war appeared inevitable. In 
this crifis of affairs, de Flue no fooner heard of the public diffentions, than his patriotifia 
prevailed over his fuperftition ; and he quitted his unprofitable hermitage to exert thofe 
active and public virtues, the loweft of which fingly outweighs whole years of ufelefs 
mortification. Accordingly this extraordinary man, though in the 64th year of his age, 
travelled during the night, and arrived at Stantz on the very morning in which the 
deputies were preparing for their departure. He earneftly conjured them to remain ; 
and having prevailed upon them once more to aflemble, he fo forcibly reprefented the 
deftructive confeqterices of difunion, that they chofe him arbiter of the difpute. By 
his fole mediation all differences were amicably adjufted, and by his advice Friburgh and 
Soleure were inftantly received into the Helvetic Confederacy : fuch was the effect of 
his perfuative and conciliatory eloquence! Having thus happily compofed the public 
diffentions, le returned to his hermitage, where he died, in 1487, in the 7oth year of 
his age, regretted and efteemed by all Switzerland. . Such a general opinion of his ex- 
treme piety prevailed among his contemporaries, that the bigotry of thofe times afcrib- 
ed to him an exemption fromthe common wants of human nature. _ ; | 
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Inthe regifter of the church of Saxelen, the following notice is infcribed for 1485 


the year antecedent to hisdeath: “ In 1417, Nicholas de Flue, a faint, was born in the 
parifh of Saxelen; who afterwards retired into a defart called Ranft, whe re God fut- 
tained him during eighteen years, without eating or driaking for a long tine, namely, 
when this was written; and he is now in good eltate, and o holy, life ees 
On bis tomb is infcribed: “ Nicholas de Flue quitted. hi wife ‘and children tog . 
into the defart: he ferved God nineteen years and a half without taking any fuftenanice. 
He died in 1487.” : ; eee ne 


’ . e 


: ‘This frivolous-epitaph ftrongly marks the bigotted fpirit of that dark age in which, it 
was compofed : the narrow-minded author, totally overlooking the patriot in the. her- 
‘mit, faw.nothing fo truly meritorious in the life of the deceafed, as the fuppreffion of 
sthofe focial energies which dignify human natyre, in order to practife the debafing auf- 
terities of a {uperttitious religionift. He ought to have infcribed, ‘ To the memory of 
Nicholas de Flue, who quitted his hermitage to appear in the world; who reftored 
peace and harmony to the republics of Switzerland, and who ferved God by ferving his 
country.” ~ | 

F ae ‘Saxelen we intended to vifit Ranft, de Flue’s hermitage, and from thence to 
‘proceed down the Melchthal and over the mountains to Engelberg ; but as the evening 
was already beginning to clofe, we durft not venture along fo difficult-a paffage, which 
would have employed us at leaft five hours; we thought it therefore moft prudent to 
continue our route towards Stantz. We followed the footpaths, which wind agreeably, 
fometimes through forefts, fometimes over the fields and meadows; and paffed through 

a fertile but wilder and more romantic part of the canton, than that which we traverfed 
in the morning. “We continued for fome way at the foot of the Stantzberg, croffed a 
{mall plain formerly a lake, in which ftaples tor mooring veffels are occafionally difco- 
vered ; and in about three hours after our departure from Saxelen arrived at Stantz, 
.in the dutk of the evening. - ‘ 

.. About three miles from Stantz is a {mall wood called the Kern-wa/d, which we trae 
“yerfed in our route from Saxelen; it would not be worthy of mention, did it not fepa- 
“rate the canton into two divifions, called Oberwvald and Underwald*. Formerly the 
whole canton was under the fame general adminiftration; but difagreements arifing 
between the inhabitants of the two diftrids, they have fince formed two republics, and 
have each their lands-gemeind, or general aflembly, their landamman, and council of 
regency : for the management of external affairs there is a joint council, chofemequally 
by the two divifions; at the Helvetic Diet they fend but one deputy, and regulate 
their vote by mutual confent. Stantz is the feat of civil and criminal judicature, and it 
is worthy of remark, that every male of the age of thirty is permitted tq give his vote 
for the acquittance or condemnation of a criminal. ee ee ee ree 
 Stantz, the capital of Underwalden, is fituated in a beautiful plain of pafture, about 
two. or three miles in breadth, at the foot of the Stantzberg, and at a little diftance 
from the lake of Lucern. The town and environs, delightfully fprinkled with aume- 
ous cottages, are extremely populous, containing, perhaps; not lef than five thoufand 
fouls. The church is a cape Mcayrne building, and is deéorated in the frifide 
with ten black marble pillars of large dimenfions, but not fo beautiful as thofe at Sax- 
elen. : The women in thefe parts drefs their heads in a fingular manner, and extremely 
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"The next morning the abbo#ef Engelberg, previduily: informed: of our interided vist 
politely fent harfes to Stant#4! and we rode through ‘a fertile valley, enclofed oo 
the Stantzberg and a chain of Hills,-until we arrived at Graffen-ort, a fmall villa belong- | 
ing to the abbot, about two leagues from Stantz.’ Here we begari to afcend along a 
road winding by.the fide of a fteep precipice, and through “ wn/xaned forefs” of beech 
intermingled with poplar, mountain afh, Spanifh chefnuts, and pines, the torrent Aa 
impetuoufly foaming in a ftony channel, and forming’a fucceffion of . catara@s.’ ‘The 
wild horrors of the circumjacent rocks, the inceflant roaring of the waters, and the fo-° 
litary gloom of the foreft, reminded me of Gray’s beautiful Ode on the Grande Char- 
treufe, in which he deferibes fimilar fcenes with a fublimity and trath which every 
perfon of tafte, who travels through thefe magnificent regions, muft feel and admire : 
my ‘ Per invias rupes, fera per juga, ve © ae, ge he ag 
Chrvofque praruptos, fonantes ia Hi. ig 7 


Lnter aquas, nemorumque nodem. 





_ * Thistranquil and happy diftri& became the fcene of unexampled carnage, and the handful of natives 
who ventured alone to refift the aggteffion of the French were almoit wholly exterminated. The inhabi- 
tants of Schweitz and Underwalden, being required to take the civic oath, fent' deputies to Lucern, and 
afterwards to Arau, who si led to the flipulations of the treaty granted by General Schawembourg. 
. They were received with iniult and indignity, and returned with the following anfwer: You, as well as 
the other cantons, muft take the oath ; sid you muft further give up to us, alive or dead, nine of your 
rivcipal leaders, and among them three of your clergy. Many hundreds more fhall thare the fame fate. 
he confequences of your obftinacy fhall be held out as an example to the whole world.”’ . 8 
Intimidated by this threat, Schweitz and the upper diftri& of Underwalden complied with the injunc- 
tion ; but the meflage of the Swifs Direétory having been read to a general affembly of the lower dikrian, 
excited indignation and horror ; and they unanimoufly refolved to be buried in the ruins of their countr 
rather than furrender their fellow-citizens in fo difhonourable a manner. About 1500 took up arms, a 
without the fmallef hope of foreign afliftance, prepared to refift the whole force of the French, and to die 
rather than furvive their ae liberty. Having entrenched themfelves on the borders of the lake, and 
at the entrance of the valley of Stantz, with theit women and children, they firmly waited the attack. The 
French advanced to the affault in feparate columns, fome crofling the lake in armed veffels, and others 
marching over the mountains. ; | 7 ‘ , 
On the 3d of September hoftilities commenced ; the French were repulfed in different onfets; on the 
gth two veifels bemg funk with 500 men, the French were intimidated, and refufed to proceed, until a 
party, encouraged by the promifes, and urged by the threats of Schawembourg, difembarked and forced 
the entrenchments. . At the fame time two other columns landed at different points, and the corps rufhin 
from the mountains, fell upon their rear. The {mall but heroic band, fhut up ina narrow defile, and fur- 
rounded by a force ten times their number, fuftaimed the affault with unparalleled courage. ane © 
« Then began,” faye an‘ eyc-witnefs of this defperace confli€t, *‘ the battle and the carnage. | Our ruftic 
heroes freon every fide, fight foot to foot, rufh among the enemies’ ranks, flay and are flain.. Thefe moun- 
taineers were {een preffing French officers to death in their nervous arms; old men, women, and children, 
-reufed by the noble example, and catching the enthufiafm of their fons, hufbands, and fathers, appeared 
throwing themfelves into the midft of the French battalions, armin themfelves with clubs, pikes, pieces of 
‘mutkets, nay the very limbe of the human body, ftrewing the ground with carcafes, and falling with the {2- 
tisfadtion of huitig ought to maintain their native land free from ae yoke.” 
"The French, exafpernted at this incredible refiftance, put to the {word not only their opponents on the 
field of battle, but involved all whom they met in indifcriminate flaughter, and the valley from one end to 
the other became a prey to pillage, flames, and carnage, —— ee i 
 Lwo hundred natives of Schweitz, hearing the canaonade, were afhamed of having deferted their bre- 
: — arming themfelves, forced the po which the French had eftablithed at Brunnen, and to- 
wards the end of the day approaching Stantz, faw the conflagration, which fhowed the fatal event ‘of the 





action. They devoted themfelres to revenge the fate of their countrymen, and after exterminating above 
6o00-0f their énémies, fell on the field of battle. a aa gas 


his wee the laf confli& of expiring liberty in Switzerland; had the united Swifs acted with equal 
“Fpivit, the country wonld yet have been ree, Ps et 

* The fall of Underwald, by an eye-witnels, Mallet, wol. ii, p. 40. | a. 
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- Tffuing from the dark foreft, we ‘defcended for a little way, aad ananimonfy broke 
into an exclamation of furprife-and delight, as we fuddenly looked down upon a pidu- 
_réfque plain of an oval thape beautifully wooded, watered by feveral: lively ftreams, en- 
clofed within a circle of gentle hills, and terminated by a majeflic amphitheatre of 
*¢ cloud-capt alps 3”? toward the extremity of this plain the abbey, a large quadrangular 
building of ftone, is fituated at the foot of the Engelberg, or Mountain of Angels, from 
which the whole diltri& takes its name. Oa alighting from our horfes, the abbot po- 
litely received and conducted us into a large faloon, where foon afterwards dinner was 
ferved with all the plenty of feudal times, and all the comforts of the prefent age. The 
company at table confilted of the abbot, five or,fix benedictines, ourfelves, and our 
fervants, who, according to the cuftom of the place, fat down to the fame hofpitable 
board with their mafters. This intermixture of fociety, the politenefs of the worthy 
‘ abbot, and the facetious cheerfulnefs of one among the fathers, rendered the repatt as 
agreeable as it was uncommon. After dinner we vifited the library, which contains 
about ten thoufand volumes; and, among many rare editions, above two hundred 
printed in the fifteenth century. I noticed a much larger colle&tion of modern hifto- 
rical and mifcellaneous works than are ufually found within the walls of a monaftery, 
which does honour to the tafte of the abbot, and proves him a warm friend to polite 
literatur & ; | . 
_ The weather being fine and clear I {trayed about the environs, admiring the {cattered 
hamlets, the beautiful tufts of wood, and the lively ftreams which murmur through the 
plain : of thefe, one called the Melt-bach, which I obferved iffuing copioufly from the 
ground, begins to flow on the firft melting of the {now in the month of May, and ceafes 
towards the end of September, and the Griefen-bach, that rifes at the foot of Mount 
Blake, runs only from mid-day to the fetting fun. Several other torrents, that pour 
down from the neighbouring glaciers, and numerous fprings that burlt from the ground 
near the abbey, help to fupply the Aa, which ruthes from the Suren Alps, and, {welled 
with thefe tributary waters, haftens to throw itfelf into the lake of Lucern. The am- 
ee of cloud-capt mountains is formed by the toenail the Arniberg, the 
lakeberg, the Spitze-ftock, the Suren Alps with their brown peaks boldly rifing from 
the bofom of the fnow, the Engelberg towering in naked majefty, and, the moft elevated 
and moft beautiful in the whole chain, Mount Titlis, f{upporting on its top an immenfe 
lacier. : - 
. About feven in the afternoon we fat down to fupper ;.in the midit of the repaft we 
were fuddenly ftruck with an awful thunder-{torm, which, though it could not be called. 
the mufic of the fpheres, or fuch as, according to the legends of the abbey, was per- 
formed on the top of the Engelberg, by a choir of angels, at the confecration of the con- 
vent; yet produced a moft fublime effect, when re-echoed by the furrounding mountains, 
The abbot, chofen by a majority of fixteen benedictines, who compofe the chapter, . 
is fovereign lord over the land of Engelberg, a tra&t of country about fixty miles in 
circumference, and under the protection of Lucern, Uri, Schweitz; and Underwalden. 
‘Ehe {mall plain in which the abbey is fituated is the only habitable part of this di(tridt, , 
and contains fifteen hundred fouls; the remaining portion, being entirely mountainoua, 
affords in Jummerya retreat to numerous herds.of cattle. “The abbot, to whom we were 
indebted for fo polite a reception, is Leodigar Saltzman, a native of Lucern, who, fince 
his elevation to his prefent dignity, has beema-kind and indulgent mafter : finding many 
of his fubjeéte extremely poor and indolent, he has excited them to induftry; and ia 
order to allt chein dit ng he winter month, when aprcuture i fufpended, employs 
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them in winding filk, which he importe from Italy. _ He poffeffles very confiderable 
a ny power. 
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power, which renders him nearly abfolute: in all criminal cafes he arrefts and impri- 
fons ; appoints the perfon who examines; can order, if he thinks it neceffary, the in- 
flictian of torture, and can pardon or mitigate the fentence given by the tribunal of the 
country, called /and/gericht. In civil’ caufes his influence is very confiderable ; he ap- 
points, from twelve candidates felected by the’ people, the feven judges, who, in con- 
junétion with the zhalamman and ftathalter, form the landfgericht, which decides in the 
firft refort: he can alfo difplace them if he pleafes, and abfolutely nominates all the 
judges of the geiflichen-gericht, or ecclefiaftical court, which receives appeals from the 
decifions of the former tribunal. His power is reftriéted in the following inftances. If 
he is engaged in a law-fuit with an individual, the award of the country tribunal is final, 
and if with the whole community, the queftion is decided by the four cantons of Lucern, 


Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. 
His revenues amount to about soool., and are derived partly from tithes of certain 


eftates in the free bailliages of Switzerland, and from a few feudal rights, but princi- 
pally from the exportation of cheefe. Befide thofe which are made on the paftures 
belonging to the abbey, he purchafes others from the peafants of his little territory, and 
difpofes of the whole on his own account. About eighteen hundred cows, including 
the cattle of the convent, are poflefled by the natives of Engelberg, and annually fupply 
milk for about 10,000 cheefes, each weighing from 25 to 50 pounds, and felling, on 
an average, for 15 florins, or tl 5s. per hundred weight: and it may be calculated 
that the abbot circulates annually to the value of 40001. This revenue, however, can- 
not be confidered as his own private property; for he pays the current expences of the 


abbey *. 
Several 


* On the 1ft of April 1798 the refpeGtable abbot refigned his fovereignty, ia a letter to Mengaud, the 
French refident in Switzerland. 

‘* Citizen Minifter,—We fulfil a duty highly agreeable to us, in forwarding to you the enclofed aé, in 
which we voluntarily re-eftablith the peopie of the valley of Engelberg in their fovereign rites We flatter 
ourfelves that you will acknowledge in this conduét the purity of our intentions, and our extreme eagernefp 
to render ourfelves worthy of the fiiendfhip of the French republic. We hope, Citizen Miniter, that you 
will make our fentiments known tothe Direétory of the Great Nation, and recommend us to the conti- 


nuance of its efteem and kindnefs. Health and refpeé& ! 
(Signed) Lzongcarius Abbot, and 


Maveaics Mutcce Prior.’? 

Mengand returned this infulting anfwer, which announced the diffolution of their community : 

“© T have read with pleafure your letter of the :{t of April, in which you announcc the re-eftablifhment 
of the people of the valley of Engelberg in their fovereign rights. I commend this natural reftitution of 
antiquated ufurpations, cternally contrary to thofe impreferiptible rights of nature, tu the enjoyment of 
which men are indifcriminately called. This acknowledgment on your part of a facred and unalienable 
principle. is without donbt of great value ; and under this point of view, citizen monks, you are commen- 
dable ; but be fill more fo. Do not wait till philofophy expels 7 from the afvlum of indolence and in- 
utility. Quit the livery of fuperftition, return to fociety, and aH pond virtues fufficient to bury in oblivion 
thofe years which have been confecrated to monaftic nullity.” oniteur, ath Floreal. 

The refpectable abbot of Engelberg died of chagrin, foon after he received the infulting letter of Men- 
gaud. The unfeeling condudt of the French agent, and the viitues of the venerable abbot, are deferibed in 
a recent publication; and the truth of the account mutt forcibly ftrike the reader, as the author cannot be 
fufpetted of partiality to the ariftocracy and clergy of Switze land. 

‘$ With infinite cancera I tead that part of the letter which {peaks of the death of the abbot of Engel- 
sail, § at fecme this venerable prieft did not long furvive the violent attack of the commilary Men~ 

a» . 

4 The image of the venerable abbot for ever fillsmy imagination. Tis letter to the French commiflary 
was fo unlike the meflage of a fovereign prince, of a ngutral and independent power, that 2t waa framed ta 
have flattered the vanity, and foftened the violence, of the moft intrepid revalutionift. Alas! he had 
no eriemy to the French revolution !—-he loved mankind too well to condemn an experiment in its favours 


-tapromote general happinefs was the fole purpofe of his life, and, while the abbot o lberg ee 
° there 
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Several ineffectual expeditions have been made towards attaining the fummit of 
Mount Titlis, the moft elevated mountain in thefe parts, and perhaps {carcely inferior 
to the Schreckhorn and Jungfrauhorn ; it was for a long time confidered a8 inaccef- 
fible : but, as tradition reported, that in the year 1739 three men had afcénded, Frey- 
grabend, a native of Engelberg, and phyfician to the abbot, a few days after my depar- 
ture from the convent, fuccecded in a fimilar attempt. The following account of this 
expedition is extracted from a German letter, written by the phyfician himfelf to a 


friend at, Lucern : | | See be 
_ “ Early in the morning on the 14th of September, the weather being fine and clear, 
1 fet out with eleven companions, among whom were Jerom Dopler and Conrad Sto- 
cher, two friars of the convent. About two in the morning, after afcending through 
Gérichue, and Unter and Ober-laub, we reached, at break of day, the fummit of the 
Laubergrat. Here we enjoyed a fine view over the canton of Underwalden, the lake 
and canton of Lucern, the free bailliages, and the canton of Zug. Having taken fome 
refrefhment, and repoled ourfelves a quarter of an hour, we put on our crampons, and 
purfued our route, eager, like the giants of old, to fcale the fteep fides of Mount Faul- 
blatten, We continued about an hour along the piked ridge of this mountain, totter - 
ing by the fide of tremendous precipices, and twice climbing-an afcent almoft perpendi- 
cular. We could not obferve any trace of the {malleft vegetation. Having gained the 
higheft point of the Faulblatten, we arrived at a glacier, which being fortunately covered 
with frefh fnow, rendered the ice lefs flippery than ufual. 

‘¢ Hitherto our courfe was attended with fome danger, but from hence we afcended 
and reached with little difficulty the top of the Titlis, called No/len. But here we were 
obliged to crofs a deep chafm, and to mount the fides of the ice, which were as per- 
pendicular as a wall, by forming fteps for our feet with the iron {pikes of our poles : 
below us was a valley of ice about fixteen miles in length, defcending rapidly towards 
Oberhafli. It was now about ten in the morning, and the fun was extremely bright. 
Having walked a few paces, the profpe& was on all fides open and unbounded. This 
fublime, yet dreary fcene, though it {urpaffes all defcription, made an impreflion on my 
mind which I fhall never forget. ; 

‘* Here the painter and poet would find ample and endlefs employment, if the colours 
of the painter and the conceptions of the poet could refift the effects of the extreme 
cold. The firft objects which caught our attention, were the Alps of the Vallais, Bern, 
and Savoy, with their glaciers and vallies of ice; a majeftic and tremendous {cene. 
Among numerous mountains which rofe before us, Mont-Blanc, though at fome dif- 
tance, reared its head above the reft; near us towered the Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn, 
and Jungfrauhorn, but lefs elevated in appearance than the point on which we ftood. 
Below us we obferved a valley of ice about two miles in breadth, and of fuch im. 
menfe Jengih, that one extremity feemed to join Mont-Blanc, and the other to be clofed 
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there was at Jeaft one fovereign prince who lived only for his people ; who for them had corrected the fru- 
gality of nature ; who had formed a paradife on the icy confines of the world ; who had excluded the motal 
winter of the foul, and, while the tempeft raged without, had opened a {pring of happinefs in every heart ; 
* 6 & °# @° —who had not only {cattered bleflings in profufion, but made his people participators 
of his power.” * .Y | | ; | 
The gentle (pirit the good old abbot was not proof againft fuch a rude compound of ignorance and 
johumanity. He appeared fitted ‘for the enjoyment of a longand virtuous old age, but has funk prematurely 
to the tomb ! The remembranee of his virtues will -be for ever embalmed in my heart ; he fleeps Jecure from 
farther infalt; but his convert becomes the prey of revolutionary inquifitors,’’— Skechey of the State of Manners 
andi Opinions in the Fe-nch Republic at the Clofe of the Eighteenth Century. ee | eR 
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by the Titlis. To the eaft, the Rothftock, the Plangen, and the mountains of Uri, 
neither fo wild nor fo elevated as thole to the fouth; and towards the north-welt, the 
eye repofed itfelf over the lefs dreary and more cultivated parts of Switzerland, as far 
_ as the borders of Alface and Suabia. Immediately below ug we noticed the abbey, and 
heard the found of feveral mortars, which the abbot orderéd to be fired as a fignal that 
we were alfo feen: by means of a {mall telefcope I obferved the fire and fmoke, and 
five minutes elapfed before the found reached us, not in a ftraight direction, but re- 
echoed between the furrounding rocks. “We had propofed to kindle a fire, and to let 
off fome hand-grenades, but the cold prevented us from ftriking fire. - Not being able 
to. fupport its extremity more than three quarters of an hour, although the fun fhone 
nd Eg and we kept ourfelves in continual motion, we placed a black flag on the 
higheft point. 7 ee ee ee 

‘¢ ‘We were as fortunate in defcending as in mounting. We came to the Unter- 
Titlis at half paft eleven ; to the Laubergrat at one, where we again took fome refreth- 
ment, and having let off our grenades, reached the abbey at five in the afternoon. We 
felt no permanent inconvenience from this expedition ; our faces were only fwelled, and. 
our {kin§ peeled, from the reflection of the fun, and for fome hours after.my return to 
Engelberg, [loft my fight and my hearing, both which however I foon recovered. Un- 
doubtedly the Titlis is the higheft mountain in Switzerland, excepting Mont-Blanc, to 
which it is not much inferior.” 7 4 tmcsticme ce to 

It is to be regretted, that this expedition was only a mere effort of curiofity, and that 
the ingenious phyfician carried with him neither thermometer nor barometer. _ His 
affertion that the Titlis is higher than any mountain in Switzerland, will, for this reafon, 
and without farther proofs, admit of much doubt; its elevation, though very ‘confi- 
derable, muft be greatly inferior to that of Mont-Blanc, as will appear by confidering 
that the expedition from the plain of Engelberg to the top of Titlis was performed in. 
eight hours; whereas Dr. Paccard and James Balma employed fifteen in attaining the 
fummit of Mont-Blanc ; and the place from which they took their departure is probably 
much higher above the level of the fea than the valley of Engelberg. Bat gee 


| oe —— Auguf 25» 
TraWe.uzrs, in going from Engelberg to Altdorf, ufually return to Stantz or 
Buoclis, embark on the ee of Lucern, and proceed the reft of the way by water; but 
as I had already vifited thofe places, I preferred following the route acrofs the mountains. 
The morning being obfcure and rainy, we were detained till nine o’clock, when the 
weather clearing up I fet out, in company with Meffrs. Balthazar and Meyer, of Lucern. 
Pafling through the‘plain of Engelberg, we admired on our left a fine waterfall, which 
precipitates ittelf from Mount Engel, and in about a league arrived at vibe deena 
ing to the abbey, where we found two peafants employed in. making cheefe, and’ re- 
galed ourfelves with fome excellent cream. From this point we mounted gently by 
‘the fide of the Aa, leaving on the right the high Suren Alps, whofe pointed tops occa- 
fionally burft forth amid the clouds and vapours; about a mile from the cottage we 
- quitted the abbot’s hopfes, walked up a gradual: afeent, paffed a fuperb cataract of the 
Aa, and reached a chapel noted in thefe parts for a {mall bell, which, according to tra- 
dition, was the gift of a French: traveller. Near this chapel we obferved a hut, which 
isin the canton of Uri, from whence the afcent was fteepér, but not difficult ; wé croffed 
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many drifts of fnow, and were incommoded bya keen an on 
Meet, hail, and rain, « ‘At length, in about four hours after our depar ture from the a i | 
‘bey, we reached a erofs planted‘on the bigheft point ; from this. elevation brio 
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have enjoyed a moft fuperb view, greatly admired by travellers, on one fide towards 
Uri and the chain of the St. Gothard, and on the other towards Engelberg, and the 
lake of Lucern, had not the weather totally obfcured the profpect. From this point 
the Titlis is much ex for its beautiful and majeftic appearance. 
From hence we defcetded the Enkeberg into a moft barren region, amid a harvett of 
pointed rocks, anil over nutmerous drifts of fnow, and fallen fragments of ftone, inter- 
mixed with {mall patches of ruffet herbage, which contributed to increafe the drearinefi 
of the fcene, Our defcent continued above an hour and an half, along a bare {ippery _ 
rock of flate, or in the bed of torrents, or over larre maffes of ice and fnow, when we 
obferved feveral huts fcattered in a farall plain. From their firft appearance we con- 
cluded that we fhould prefently reach them, but the precipices were fo Meeps the paths 
fo rugged, and the diftance fo much greater than we at firit imagined, that it employed 
us above an hour and an half. —_ 
The little valley, in which thefe huts are fituated, is called Wald-nacht Alp, gontains 
a fmall quantity of underwood, and feeds a hundred and thirty-three cows, béfide a few 
theep, goats, and hogs. The peafants employed in tending the cattle and gnaking 
cheefe, ufually arrive on the 2oth of June, and remain about a husidred.d# : «The 
owner of the hut in which we dried our clothes, makes every dy during that period 
two cheefes of twenty-five pounds each, from the milk of eighteen cows, 
Having taken fome refrefhment, and recovered our fatigue, we continued along the 
valley through fome groves of poplars and firs, and at ite Farebeft extremity came to a 
fingle cottage feated on an eminence, the firft houfe on this fide which is habitable in 
winter, A little further we had a profpect of the town and environs of Altdorf; the 
fertile vale of Schackeren, which, though a very fleep afcent, yet from this elevation 
feemed a level plain; the lake of Uni, which looked like a fmall rivulet ; and thediftant 
mountains reaching beyond the St, Gothard. The defcent, through rich fields and 
paftures, was extremely fteep and tedious, as the grafs was rendered flippery by the 
rain, and we did not arrive at Altdorf till feven in the evening, wet and exceedingly 
fatigued, but much pleafed with our expedition. This paflage from Engelberg to Alt. 
dorf is eftimated at feven leagues, A chaffeur may perform it in four hours; a traveller 
sagan ets to mountains, in fix ; and a perfon nnuied to fuch fatigue, will yeasire eight 
or ten hours. 


LETTER XXVIL—Vailey of Schoellenen.— Devil's Bridge.—Val y of Drferene—) 
and Mountain of Si. Gothard.—Sources of the Fefino and Rule. 


St, Gothard, lug. 9. 
SWITZERLAND is a moft delightful country, and merits the particular obferva- 
tion of the traveller, as well for the diverfity of the governmenta, afc ¢ the wonderful. 
Deauties of nature ; but the impofitions of the innkeepers, and thedithtuly of pec 
horles *, are inevitable taxes for the enjoyment of thele..ité delights, “fk hele 
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‘Nat far from this defolate landfcape the road. led. ug into the. Ur erlich, 3 fabter- 
raneous, paflage cut through a rock of granite *, which 9 pened at the oppotite ent 
into the ferene and cultivated valley of Usferen: the objects that. prefented: themfe 
were a village ba isked by a high mountain, end aap weOtol pines; pealants at | 
fields, cattle feeding in.the meadows, and. theziver, er, Watch Was 
tion, now. flowed filently and fmoothly ; while thes un, waich, | ach 
us inthe deep abyls, {hone in its full fp! endor.. Ta general, ther is avegular gradation 
from extreme wildnefs to high cultivation; but here the tranfition, wae | ‘abrupt, and the 
_ change inftantaneous: it was like the lifting up of a curtain, and had all the effed, of 
: enchantment. : 
_, In this valley are four villages, Urleren, Hopital, Realp, and. Zundorf; forming a 
fall republic under the protection of Uri. The territory of this. little commonwea th 
Hanived fouls, 













_ is about nine miles in length and two in breadth, and contains. thirtesh ' 
The people eleét, in their general affembly, their Talamman or chief, as alfo i | 
magiltrates ; and there is a permanent council of fifteen members, who affemt fe in each 
of the different diftriéts. The inhabitants enjoy great privileges, but are no -abfolutely 
independent: for, in civil caufes, an appeal lies from their courts of hy ¢eto Alt- 
dorf, and in criminal proceedings, two deputies from the government of Uri are pre- 
. fent at the trial, and deliver to the judges of: the valley, the. opion 8 ths Council of 
Altdorf. sh ee ee defi Pee oI 
Notwithftanding the confiderable elevation of. this val. ey: nd the oe oe 

even at this feafon of the year, it produces excelent palture.. » aly 9 
is the {mall plantation of pines above the village of  Urferen, 1 : 
uncommon care and reverence, and a {mall quantity of bagel st snd abe willows, 
that feather the banks of the Reufs. In the adjacent country there pe mines of 
_ eryftal, of which a confiderable quantity is exported. The language of t war 

kind of pone German, but almoft every ine peat alien, 
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as many others in. Sw itzerlind ; and that it is the wild and mijchic eer shes. afonihes 30 
beholder. This bridge was de itroyed by the Freach in 1299s, pad the torrent was piled by Bi 
rof and the Ruffilans, when he made his famous retreat. ; 
Pechaps the reader will not be difplcafed to contemplate Siar pidhorf hi fubline feenery, i in his 
difpatch 10 the Emperor of Ruffia, dated Feldkirch, O&. 3, : aa 
‘© Ourarmy leftthe frontiers of [taly regretted by all the ‘nkabianlag but with sie a pry. of having libe-: 
rated that country, aud traverfed a chain of dreadful mountains... Her Bt ortiard, th¢:caloffus of moun- 





Gi 
tains, furrounded by clouds iy Sine with thunder, ‘prefents’ Tfalf to! ote view i. ube Vogelberg, 
itriving, ag it were, to eclipfe the former in terrific grandeur! All dangers, aljobltide ate furmounted ; 
and, amidit the combat of elements, the enemy cannot withitand. the brave. eu whk enly appears on 
trated the dark 


this aew theatre ; every where they are drivea back. Yaur Imperial Majcfy’s : P 

mountaio cavern of Urferen, and made themfelves matters of the rane rehich, dein ? 
_juftly bears the name of Devil’ bridge. Though the enemy detroy  progee 
‘treops was hot: imposed ; beards were tied together. with the’ ol s 


O-mountains, and 
af. the victorious 


bridge they 






























‘threw: themifelyes. ram the es kre ipsflea my, and | wail) 
. them avherever th hey could reach the joed for, our, troops t¢6 it Finter, the. fim: 
mit. of whic | ced with telating ieee and whof paked. rocks ode eaety ‘other i in Reepnefs. 
Alef ‘bu d, they. were obliged to afcead throug "% tracks rolling own with « rendful 5 impetuoe 





avhich: numbers 
others efcaped 
lg of 0 nature in 


. fityy Barling with tire ifhible Farce huge fragments of rock, and.tpefies of. fnow. and clap,’ 
of men pai te were impelled down the gaping caverns, where. fome found their. graveay 
with the greatch difficulty. Tt is beyond the powers. of language to paint this awful tpt ! 


all its horrors 7? ieee 
was hollowed in 170%, by = Moretini, a native of Val-Ma ggiay at: the exe ‘ nue of. the | 





* This paffa; 4 
jnbatitan Mie valley of Urfercn. ‘At is feet in breadth, ten in height, and two hundred and 
“The 
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. oThewalley of Urferen is a fmall-plain furrounded by high mountains, covered with 
pa(ture terminating in barren recks, ini. many parts capped with {now. Near the 
middle of this beautiful plain we turnedto the left, and-entered the valley of St. Gothard, 

filled wath the xnins'of brokes mountains; the Reufs, a moft rapid and vehement tor- 

nt, bénitiig theangh it ; on each fide immenfe thattered blocks of granite, of a beaut 
ae vith colour (and of which the fumuits. of thefe Alps are compofed,) confufedly 

Piled togethers ely a, Cigligcs 

The silley of St. Gothard, though not fo wild as that of Schoellenen, is yet exceed- 

ingly dreary. “It does not contain a fingle fhed, or produce a fingle tree; and'the 
fides of the mountains are barely fprinkled with fhort herbage. The extremity is clofed 
by the ftill:ruder-and naked rocks of the Feudo, fupporting in its hollow vaft maffes of 

{now, while the fuperb glacier of the Locendro towers above the adjacent heights. It is 
about two leagwes from Urferen to this place; but the road, confidering the ruggednefs 
of the rocks and the fteepnefs of the afcent is not incommodious; it is from nine to 
twelve ‘feet broad, and almoft as well paved as the ftreetsof Londons 
Weare now lodged at a houfe inhabited by two Italian friars from the convent of 
Capuchins at Milan, who receive all {trangers that pafs through thefe inhofpitable re- | 
gions. One of the friars is abfent, fo that I am in pofleflion of his bed-chamber : it is 
a fnug little room; where a man may fleep very well without being an anchorite; and 
which, after the a of our journey, I enjoy with a fatisfa€tion much too fenfible 

to envy'the fuxury of a palace. Our hoft has jutt fupplied us with a dinner, confifting 
of delicidus:t#out, with which the neighbouring lake of Locendro abounds, eggs and 
milk, together with excellent butter and cheefe ; both made in this dreary {pot. | 

_ Upon our arrival we were rejoiced to find a good fire; the weather being fo exceed- 
ingly cold, that 1, who was only clad in a thin camlet coat, entered the houfe half frozen. 
It is fingular to find, at the diftance of only a day’s journey, {uch a difference in the cli- 
mate: the air is abfolutely in a freezing {tate ; and I juft now paffed by a boy at work, 
who was blowing his fingers to warm them. If the cold is fo piercing in the midit of 
{ummer, -how intolerable muft it prove in December? The fnow begins to.fall the 
nig Uecsian ean ieogee and the lakes about this fpot are frozen during eight months 
in the year. | 

ay juft returned from vifiting the fources of the Tefirio and the Reufs, which rife 
within a -fhort diftance of each other. The Tefino has three principal fources in the 
chain of tlie St. Gothard. The firlt is a {pring near the foot of the Profa, entirely covered 
with frozen fnow, or, when that is melted, with fallen fragments of rock, through 
which it trickles in numerous currents, that unite and help to form a fmall lakes from 
this piece of water it communicates with two other lakes, and iflues in a more confider- 
able torrent, _ emg . Stee soe te 

The lake. of La Selld, ‘in another part of the eaftern chain, fupplies the fecond 

a third ig. furnifhed by the {nows of Mount Feudo, Thefe three fources 

other branch, that flows fromthe Furca through the valley of Bedreto, 

eat torrent, which takes it¢ courfe towards the fouth, enters the lake of Lo- 

,and,:traverfing part of the Milanefe, fallsinto the Po. | 
_ The'fouirce ‘of the Reufs is thé lake of Locendro, an oblong piece of water about 

three tiles in-cireamference, {tretching between the mountains of Petina and Locendro, 

and almoft entirely fupplied by the immenfe glaciers which crown the fummit of the 

Locendro, » ‘The: ftream iffuing from this lake rufhes down the valley of St. Gothard, 

and, joining in the vale of Urferen the two branches which come fram the Furca ered 
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of the Rhone at the fame time roaring beneath. That river is chiefly formed by this 
glacier: the {mall_torrent, which burits from the body of ice between the Blaueberg 
and the Lungnetz, being joined by feveral ftreams, lofes itfelf under the valt arch of ice 
that forms the bottom of the glacier, iffues confiderably augmented, and is the great 
and principal fource from whence the Rhone takes its rife. The range of mountains 
on which we were/itting was overfpread with underwood and herbage, and fome cattle 
were feeding long the heights 3.2 fine eeniealt pithie flepility of; the oppofite chain, 
which appearéd for fome extent nothing byt-bare rock, ‘except where it was covered 
with ice and frozen fhow, ott ge eS 

Having finished our banquet, and repoléd durfelves for‘a fhort time, in contemplation 
of the fcene, we defcended to the tottom of «he glacier, where we admired the Rhone 
breaking forth with violence from the bed of ice, near the huge fragments of a fallen 
rock. We now followed the courfe of that river, and pr d down a mountain fo 
fteep, that feveral parts of the road winding along its fides were frequently parallel to 
each other. The fcenery of the valley, which we now entered, was of the fame nature 
as that of Schoellenen; the Rhone foaming with amazing rapidity, and falling ia a con- 
tinual cataraét at the foot of irregular and immeafurable Alps. We travelled through 
this valley above two leagues, perpetually afcending or defcending the rugged fides of 
rocks; one moment clofe to the river, and the next fome hundred yards above it, 
At firft, the rocke were either bare, or ftudded with a few ftraggling pines, but as we 
advanced, became more and more clothed with wood and verdure; {ftill, however, we 
obferved no traces of any habitation, and we had now meafured at leaft fifteen miles 
from the vajley of Urferen, without feeing a fingle dwelling. I was here fo ftruck with 
the beauty of the forefts and the luxuriance of the pafture, that I could not avoid ex- 
prefling my aftonifhment, on obferving no appearance of any habitation in thefe delight. 
ful fpots. I had fcarcely made the remark, when four or five cottages, fituated on the 
other fide of the Rhone upon a beautiful declivity, andounced our approach to the Val- 
lais. Not long afterwards we unexpectedly came to an opening, which commanded 
an extenfive view of that fertile vale, containing veral fcattered villages, In this very 
{pot, a peafant of tafte has built his cottage, Here we quitted the rugged track, and de- 
{cended into the Vallais, 

We had propofed pafling the night at Oberwald, after the fatigues of the day, but, 
upon enquiry, found no refrefhment. he mailer of a little hovel, which was called 
an inn, pointed to a large cheefe, and told us that was all his provifion : it was his bread,- 
his fifh, and his meat. As there was no better accommodation at Obergeftlen, we 
continued ots xoute to Munfter, where we did not arrive till late; here we found an 
excellent ine for this country, which afforded goo { bread, and even fome meat; but, 
what was fa#’more comfortable to me, a quiet room and a clean a 

am, &c. 


LETTER XX1X.—-Mount GrimfelomSource of thé AareoOf the Chamois. 


an | Spital upon the Grimfel, Auguf? 11. 
THE Valigifags are — attached to their liberty, On quitting Muiter this 














Morning Wejoiled company witha peafant, with whom we had a long converfation. 
He deny edn) copinion of the country 3 and, pointing to the inountains, exclaimed, 
«! Behbld omprwaits and Guivarke; Conitdntinople is not‘fo ftrongly fortified.” ‘This 
upper part ofthe Vailas, th 


ania dtpagine, fe not much frequented by travellers, if we 
of the people, 


who all came out to gaze upon us ; and, on 


may judge from the curiofity fee 
covering 
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difcovering that we were Englifhmen, they obferved us with greater attention. But 
what furprized us was, that the peafant above-mentioned inquired concernitig the {tate 
of our war with the Americans. _ ee ae eg ee ee 
After returning about a league through the fame fertile and well.cultivated country 
which we traverfed yefterday, we left the plain, and afcended the Grimfel; one of 
thofe Alps which feparate the Vallais from the canton of Bern. We employed four 
hours in climbing a {teep and craggy road to the fummit, and fhould Have confidered 
the attempt as fcarcely practicable, had we not been encouraged by the experience of 
yelterday. ‘We crofled the feveral thades of vegetation: in the valley, and the lower 
parts of the mountain, corn and rich meadows}; then forefts of larch-and pine; next, 
fhort grafs, together with feveral {pecies of herbs, that afford exquifite pafture to the cat. 
tle ; to thefe fucceeded the various tribes of moffes and lichens ; then bare rock and fnow. 
It would be curious to conftruct, or at leaft to imagine, a fcale of vegetation, according 
to the idea of a French writer; who afferts, that exceffive cold.and exceflive heat are 
equally pernicious. The tops of thefe mountains are barren, and produce no plants; 
and at certain heights nothing but moffes and lichens will vegetate: the fame occurs in 
climates where the heat is intolerable ; as no other vegetable productions are obferved in 
the burning {ands of Africa. The lichens and moffes then, which fupport the cold 
better than other plants, would form the firft degree of a fcale adjufted to determine 
how far vegetation accords with the temperature of the atmofphere. The fame families 
of plants, as they bear alfo the heat much better than any other, would. occupy the 
laft degree in the fcale. Thus, according to this fanciful fcale, the two extremes touch 
each other furprifingly. | 
From the top of the Grimfel’we defcended about two miles, and arrived at a {mall 
plain or hollow in the midft of the mountains; containing one folitary hovel, from 
which I am now writing to yous Notwithftanding its wretched appearance, we found 
in this defert {pot all the accommodations we could wifh for, except beds, and thefe are 
the lefs neceflary, after our found feep laft night. Not to mention excellent cheele, 
butter, and milk (our ordinary fare), we obtained fome good wine, a {mall portion of 
kid, and a boiled marmot*, which we have juft devoured; although at another time 
we fhould have revolted at the very idea. The landlord is ftationed. in ‘this forlorn re- 
gion by the canton of Bern, and refides init about nine months; he ufually arrives 
here on the firft of March, and retires in the beginning pf December: When he quits 
the place, he leaves a certain quantity of cheefe, hard bread, falted provifion, and fuel, 
in ‘cafe any unfortunate wanderer fhould happen te come this way ingmimter; and we 
obferved long poles fixed on both fides of the track at {mall dadeffices from each other, — 
in order to point out the path to travellers, who may cHance to pafs this mountain 
after the {now has begun to fall. The road is feldom open for horfes before the firft 
of June. Near the houfe, upon the top of a finall rock, our hoft has contrived a kind 
of little garden, by bringing fome earth from the neighbouring paftpres: this {mall 
piece of ground fupplies him tolerably well with turnips and cabbages; although, on 
account of the height of the circumjacent mountains, it does not long enjoy the warmth 
of the fun. | | aoe a ee 
Numerous herds of goats are kept, during the fummer ‘months, upon thefe moune 
tains: they are let out every morning to feed, and return every evening before fun-fet,. 
to be milked and houfed. It was a pleafing fight to obferve them marching homeward 












*. See an account of the marmot, in Letter Ixx, 
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in the faine herd, and following each other down the broken precipices, and along the 
rugged fides of the rocks. BE ie as , 3 a 

This hovel, befides the ftorehoufes for cheefe, contains only a fmall kitchen, a bed- 
chamber appropriated to the family, and a room, in which we are now fitting, We 
Occupy nearly one fide: the other is taken up by our fervants, the landlord and his 
wife and half a dozen honeft labourers: the latter are partaking of their homely fup- 
per, with all the relith of well-earned hunger, and are enjoying a fhort refpite from their 
toil, with that noify mirth which characterifes this clafs of people. 

The fources of the Aar are in thefe mountains. Near our hovel are three lakes that 
fupply that river, which rolls down in an impetuous torrent from the neighbouring gla- 
ciers. While dinner was preparing, we walked by the fide of the Aar, fearching for 
cryftals, which are very common in thefe parts: we found pieces of divers colours, 
white, black, yellow, and green. ‘Thefe mountains certainly abound alfo in rich veins 
of gold, and other metals; aconfiderable quantity of gold-dult being found in the bed 
of the Aar*, and in the various torrents. I can conceive nothing more fatal to the 
interefts of Switzerland nor more repugnant to the liberties of the people, than to have 
thefe mines of gold or filver traced and opened. A fudden overflow of riches would 
effeCtually change and corrupt their manners: it is an inconteftable truth, that the real 
power of a country, not ambitious of conquett, is derived lefs from the wealth than from 
the induftry of its fubjects; the happinefs of a people, as well as of an individual, con- 
filting in contentment. | | 

What a chaos of mountains are here heaped upon one another! a dreary, defolate 
but fublime appearance: it looks like the ruins and wreck of a world. 


On the Grimfel, Aug. 29,1786. 

You will recollect that, in 1776 t, I defcribed the paffage of the Furca as extremely 
difficult and attended with fome danger. But that was my firft effay over the lefs fre- 
quented alps. How different are our fenfations at different intervals! To-day, on 
tieafuring the fame ground, though I did not find the road as fmooth as a bowling-green, 
I yet never once difmounted, but rode with my Letters on Switzerland in my hand oc- 
cafionally making notes and obfervations: it muft, however, be confeffed, that in many 
parts, where a faint path along the crags and impending precipices was {carcely obvious, 
my fituation was not very favourable for accurate compofition. 

From the top of the Furca, inftead of immediately defcending and purfuing the fame 
road which I followed in 1776, we fent our horfes forwards, and afcended the Galleberg 
to the upper part of the glacier of the Furca: from thence we looked down upon the 
Vallais and the Rhone flowing through it, as upon a fmall field watered by arill; above 
and around, and as far as the eye could reach, we obferved numberlefs pomted alps, 
and particularly that {tupendous chain called the dar-Gletchers, which comprizes, among 
many others, the Finfter-aar-horn, the Wettcr-horn, the Jung-frau-horn, and the 
Schreck-horn. | | 

The upper part of this glacier of the Furca is far more beautiful than the lower ex. 
tremity ; the {now is of a more virgin white; the pyramids of ice more bold, and the 
blue tints more lively and animated. Having enjoyed, in different directions, this icy 
fcene, we defcended near the edge of the glacier, and refrefhed ourfelves with fome 

water from two tranfparent {prings called Augh/tweitcht-brunnen, that burit from the 


* It has been fuggefted to me, that no gold-duft is found in the Aar, until it has received the Reichen. 
bach. : 
+ See the preceding Letter. 
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fides of the rock, at a {mall diftance from each other, We then went down a very 

fteep defcent, till we joined the track which I purfued in 1776. I recollected with a 

pleafing fatisfaction, the torrent near which we took on that occafion our humble repalt, 

and came to the Rhone about half a mile below the fpot where it burtts in two ftreams, 

from the bottom of the glacier. In order to have a nearer view, we crofled the two 

ftreams, which, though {carcely three feet in depth, rufhed with fuch violence, as al- 

moft to overturn the guide who conveyed me on his fhoulders. Having admired the 

arch of ice, and paid our obeifance to the majeftic habitation of the Kiver-God, we 
walked at the foot of the Statzberg, and noticed feveral lively fprings ifuing from the 
ground, which the inhabitants call cofd-waters, and a little further three warm fources *. 

Thefe fources, uniting with feveral cold fprings, fall within a few paces of their rife, into: 
the great torrent that flows from the glacier, and are ufually confidered as the trve fources 
of the Rhone. That honour is appropriated to thefe little rills, becaufe, being of an equal 
tempera- ture in all feafons of the year, they do not owe their origin, like the cold waters, 
to the melted fnow and ice, and are as abundant in winter as in fummer. It appears, 
however, extremcly inconfiftent to dignify thefe little ftr-ams with the exclufive title 
of the fources of the Rhone; for that river undoubtedly owes its origin and greatnefs. 
to the perpetual and inexhauttible fupplies from the furrounding glaciers. 

We had now employed above nine hours in this expedition, and fhould have conti- 
nued much longer amid thefe majeftic fcenes, had not the declining fun reminded us 
of approaching night. Being ftill at a confiderable diftance from any habitation, we 
continued our route, and began afcending the Grimfel, near the warm fources. The 
track, though extremely fteep, and almoft perpendicular, was not dangerous, becaufe 
the rocks were thickly covered with {mall fhrubs, herbage, and moffles. 

After an hour and a quarter’s tedious affent, we attained the fummit of the Grimfel, 
and defcending a rugged ridge of granite rocks, looked down upon a lake, from which 


"© Tam indebted to Sauffure for corre@ing a trifling error ina former edition of this work, in which I 
obferved that the mercury in Reaumur’s thermometer ftood at 10 above freezing point, or 55 of Fahren- 
heit : but that ingenious naturahit, on plunging the thermometer into-one of thefe Gabe found the mercury 
Mand at 14} or 64. 7. of Fahrenheit. : | 

The experiments which Sapffure made in analy fing the waters, fhall be inferted in his own words: 

“| Ta hauteur de cette fource eft. d’apres mes obfervations du barometre, de goo toifes au-deflus de la 
Mégiterrannée. Or, il eft fi extraordinarie de trouver une fource chaude a une tell élévation, et de la trou- 
ver au milies ces glaces. qu'il étoit intéreflant de rechercher fa nature, et de voir fi cette recherche ne don- 
Heroit pomt d’ind ication fur la caufe de fa chaleur. 

* Jans ce deffein, j’y portai. en 1743, quelques réactifa, avec de petits verres, que je lavai dans lean: 
méme de ta fource, et j’eu tis Peprenve fur les lieux. La folution de foude ne la trouble en aucune maniere, 
non plus que Pacide du fucre, phénomene bien rare, et gui prouve que ces eaux ne contiennent aucun fel a 
bafe terreufe. Mais la folation de terre pefante dans acide marin, ou-le muriate de baryte, la trouble ua 
pew s ce gui indique la préfence de Pacide vitriolique; ct comme d7un autre cote, cette eru ne change oul- 

ement les couleurs vegétales, et qu’ainfi Pacide ne paroiffoit point étre libre, if ef vratfemblable qu'il y eft 
combmeé avec un alkali, et qu’ainfic’eft de {cl de plauber on de fulfate de foude que ces caux contiennent, 
Enfin la diffolution d’argeat dans l'acide nitreux, la trouble fur le champ, ct aprés une demi heute de repos,. 
la liqueur fe fépare en deux parties; celle de deffus, qui forme les } du verre, ef grife et opaqne, tandis 
que cclle du fond paroit d’un rouge tranfparent. Il fuit de la que ces eaux conticnnent du foufre, mais. 
plutdt fous Iq forme de vapeur, que diffous par une terre,. puifque l acide nitreax. libre n’y occafianne ni prés 
cipité, nichangement de rouleur. : ) . . 

** En la favourant avec attention, j’y reconnus un gout. légérement fulfureux,. et mon domeflique, qui 
n’était point prévena, le reconnut également. H eft donc vraifemblable, que cette cau, vraiment ther- 
male, doit, comme Jes antres, fa chaleur a quelqu’amas de pyrites qui fe rechauffent en fe dénompafant 
lentement dans le feig des montagnes. Les tremblements de terre, fi frequents dans le canton d’Uri, fur 
lea frouti¢res duquel ces fuurces font Gtuécs, rendent plus probable encore I’exiltence dece foyer? 

i whe : Sauflure, Voyages dans lee silpes, tom iii. p. 483, 284. 
: lucy 
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iffues a ftream that falls into the Rhone. - A little further we paffed feveral fmall tills 
awd dark lakes which fupply the Aar; .in lefs than an hour entered the. road which leads 
to the Vallais, and reached the place of our deftination, the fame hovel on the Grim» 
fel, where I paffed the night on my former expedition. - We arrived there about eight 
in the evening, after’a journey which employed us thore than twelve hours.. I was much 
{truck with the view of the lake near the Inn: it is of a dark appearance, and its name 
is as melancholy as its afpet: it is called the “ Lake of the Dead,’’ beeaufe the dead 
bodies of thefe who perifh in traverfing thefe unhofpitable regions, are ufually thrown 
intoit*, | oe eae | 
No fituation can exceed the'folitary horror of the fcenery on the top of the Grimfel. 

itsappearance refembled the infide of a mine, and feemed as if the bowels of the earth 
had been violently rent afunder; reminding me of that fublime defcription in the/Encis, 
when the infide of Cacus’s cave is inftantaneoufly laid open by the arm of Hercules. 

At fpecus, et Caci detefa apparuit ingens 

Regia, et umbrofe penitus patuere caverne, 

Non fecus ac fi qud penitus vi terra debifcens 

Lnfernas referet fedes, et regna veclucat 


Paliida, Dtis invifas fuperg ; iminane barathrum 
Ceruatur, trepidentque immiffo lumine manes +. 


On entering the hovel I immediately recognized the fame landlord, who was {tationed 
here in 1776, to whom, at that time, I never expected to owe a fecond reception in fo 
forlorn a fpot. While fupper was preparing, a peafant and our. guide, forgetful of 
his great fatigue, fuddenly ftarted up at, the found of their favourite air, the Rénz des 
vaches, played upon a rebec by a fhepherd, and danced feveral allemandes, perfectly in 
time, and not without grace; a picturefque group of fpectators looking on and ap- 
plauding. —— | | | os 


| | Auguft 40. 
This morning we made a fhort excurfion to the fource of the Aar, which takes its rife 
in neighbouring glaciers. In lefs than half an hour we entered a {mall plain, fkirted 
by high mountains, and entirely clofed by a rugged chain of alps, over which tower the 
Finfter-Aar and Lauter-Aar-horns, and at whofe feet {lretches a glacier fo’ entirely co- 
vered with earth and ftones, as to bear, ata {mall diftance, the appearance of a fand- 
hill. From this glacier ifflues a‘ torrent roaring loud” of troubled waters, which is the 
fcource of the Lower Aar, and joins, ina few hundred paces, another flream called 
the Upper Aar, that falls from the Zinkeberg ; the union of thefe torrents forms the 
Aar, which rufhes with great impetuofity over enormous fragments of rock. At pre- 
fent it runsinanarrow channel; but at the firft melting of the fnow in fpring, overflows 
the whole fpace between the mountains, and becomes a temporary lake, 


* Sauffure, vol. iv. p. 462. 
+ Dryden's Virgil, Book viii. 
The court of -Cacus ftands reveal’d to fight ; | 
The cavern glares with pew-admitted light, 
So pent, the vapours with a rumbling found: 
Heave from below, and rend the hollow ground. 
' A founding flaw fucceeds; and ftom on high 
The gods with hate behold the nether-ity ; 
The ghotts repine at violated night, ; . 
_ And curie-the invading fun, and ficken, at the Syat., 
5D e . Our 
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Our guide is a chafeur, who frequently ranges over this vaft chain of Alps in purfuit 
. of-the chamdis, an ‘animal remarkable for its activity in {couring the craggy rocks, and 
leaping over the precipices. He informed me that this glacier is the extremity of a 

valley of'ite about twelve.miles in length, and. from.one to four in breadth: jit then 
divides into two branches ; ‘one extends towards the Schreckhorn, and the other towards. 
the Vailais. He expatiated with great enthufiafm’on the profeflion of a chafleur, though 
extremely laborious, and at times dangerous, He ufually kills from fifteen to fixteen 
chamois in a year: with the flefh, which is very delicate, he nee to fupport his family, 
and difpofes of each fkin fora guinea. He ufes a rifle-barrelled gun, and generally 
fhoots them at the diftance of three or four hundred yards. : deat 

‘The chamois are very timorous, and confequently watchful animals. They ufually 
go out in herds of twenty or thirty; while they are feeding, one of them pofted on an 
adjacent height ftands centine/, and is relieved at fhort intervals by another. ‘Lhe centinel 
looks around with great folicitude, and on the leaft fufpicion of danger alarms the herd 
by a fhrill cry ; inftantly the whole troop decamp, one following the other. 

The chamois feed on various kinds of herbage, and particularly on the Lichen Ran- 
giferinus, or rein-deer lichen, which is found in fuch great quantities, as in many parts 
to cover the fummits and fides of the mountains. In order to procure their favourite 
food in winter, they, like the rein-deer, clear away the {now with their fore-feet, fre- 
quently thawing it with their breath, for the purpofe of loofening it more eafily. But 
when, either from the depth or hardnefs of the fnow, they cannot penetrate to the li- 
chens, they browfe on the faplings of pine and fir. In fummer their bodies are of 
a yellowifh brown, and whitifh under the throat ; the hair is fhort and fmooth ; in win- 
ter their coat lengthens and grows dark, fo as to refemble that of a bear. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, they have been found fpeckled, or of variegated colours, and lately a 
chamois entirely white was fhot upon the Engelberg. It was in all other refpects fimi- 
lar to a common chamois, and it is uncertain whether it owed its colour to age or 
accident. 

Linnzus has claffed the chamois in the goat genus, under the name of rupicapra, or 
mountain-goat ; his pe acariee with the antelopes having been too flender to enable 
him to form a genus of antelopes, which Pallas firft conftructed, and where he has ju- 
dicioufly placed this animal. ‘The example of Pallas has been followed by Pennant and 
Succeeding zoologifts. Iam, &c. | Ge 3 | 





LETTER XXX.—Valley of the Aar.—Land of Ha/lie—Meyringen. 


| | | Auguft 1776. 

I FOUND the cold upon the Grimfel‘more piercing than upon the St. Gothard, 
and laft night it even deprived me of fleep. But then circumftances were very different 
in the two lodgings; for on the St. Gothard I had a comfortable bed, whereas laft night 
I lay in the hay-loft, without any covering : I declare, my blood has {earcely recovered 
its circulation. Take notice, this is the twelfth of AuguftL == . 

Having quitted our wretched abode on the Grimfel, we paffed along the valley of the 
Aar, through a chain of wild, rugged, and uninhabitible Alps. as 

The road slong this valley, ‘though jauch narfower than that from Altdorf to the 
St. Gothard, is formed in the lame. wi aa along the fteep acclivities and declivities, 
fometimes laid on arches, and fometimes-farried over bridges throwri acrofs tremendous 
‘precipices, It is paved with flat pieces of'granite, fo fmooth and flippery, that the ae 
| . | | oe would 
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would have perpetually ftumbled, had they not been rough-fhod. In fome places this. 
road ran along the bare and rugged ridges ; in others, down fteps, either cut in the: 
rock, or formed by large ftones, fo that for feveral paces it refembled a ftair-cafe. The 
whole furface of the valley was thickly ftrewed with vaft fragments of rock; while thofe. 
which ftill hung on the fides of the mountains feemed threatening to overwhelm us ;- 
the river, during the whole way, thundering along in a continual fall, This valley ex. . 
hibits the fame kind of fcenes to which we have been long accuftomed ; except that the . 
Aar rufhes with more impetuous rage even than the Rhone or the Reufs, and is fre- 
quently fo fwelled with torrents as to ravage all the adjacent country: we faw many 
traces of thefe terrible devaftations. We croffed it in feveral places, over {tone bridges 
of a fingle arch, one of which equalled, in the length of its {pan and drearinefs of the 
landfcape, the Devil’s Bridge in the valley of Schoellenen. About three leagues from 
Spital we had a glimple, through the trees, of the Aar falling from a confiderable height. 
In order to gain a nearer view, we climbed along the fides of a fteep rock, well covered 
with mofs: I leaned againft a tree that impended over the precipice, and faw the river 
rufhing from the rock, and fpreading into a kind of femicircular expanfion in its defcent. 
It fell with fury into a deep and narrow gulf, and then loft itfelf in the midft of the fo. 
reft. The body of water was very confiderable, and its perpendicular fall at leaft one 
hundred and fifty feet.. The fcenery was alfo folemnly majeftic ; the grey rocks on each 
fide rifing perpendicularly, and totally bare, except their tops, which were fringed with 
ines. 7 

/ This picturefque fcene appeared to realize a favourite image of claffic antiquity: as 
I viewed the Aar pouring its flood of waters from a crevice of the rock, I figured to 
myfelf the Nile or the Tyber burfting at once from the urn‘ofa River God. 

In our way to Meyringen, we traverfed large forefts of beech and pines, the Aar_ 
roaring along the valley, and the road, which was ufually craggy and rugged, incef- . 
fantly afcending and defcending. We now paffed through feveral {mall villages, which - 
afforded a pleafing fight,after the defolate country we had lately quitted, and entered 
a beautiful little valley of a moft lively verdure, and delightfully planted. All was 
calmnefs and repofe ; neither rapid river nor roaring torrent to interrupt the unufual 
{tillnefs and tranquillity of the fcene. ‘his fhort interval of filence rendered us more 
fenfibly affe&ed with the turbulence of the Aar, and the loud clamour of the cataraéts. 

From this filent and fequeftered fpot, we defcended to a larger valley on the banks 
of the Aar. Perhaps no other part of Switzerland would yield more delizht and oc. 
cupation to the landfcape-painter than this picturefque valley, from the agreeable and 
ever-changing colour of the rocks which bound it, their fummits finely broken into 
irregular and fantaftic forms, and from the variety and fize of the fragments difperfed . 
near the banks of the river. Each fragment, each cottage, each fhed, each fhrub, is a. 
pictire; the effect being confiderably heightened by the tranfparency of the air, and 
the grandeur of the back-ground. ; | 

I have now vifited the fources of three great rivers in Switzerland, and traced their. 
impetuous progrefs through a tract of country, in which nature has exhibited the grand- 
eftand moft augult of her works. But it is intpoflible adequately to defcribe thele ma- 
ieftic and aftonithing feenes! In defieiption they mutt all appear nearly the fame; yet, 
in fact, every river, cataradt, rock, mountain, precipice, are refpectively dillinguifhed by 
an ifffinite diverfity of modifications, and by all the poflible forms of beaury, magnifi- - 
cence, fublimity, or horror. But thefe difcriminating variations, though too vidbly 
marked to efcape even the leaft obferving eye, “elude reprefentation, and defy, the 
ftrongeft powers of the pen and penc#. In a word, you mutt not judge of this romantic 

: | * country 
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country from the faint fketches I have attempted to delineate; they can no more con- 
vey an idea of thefe wonderful {cenes, than if I were to aim at defcribing the pictures of 
Claude and Salvator, by informing you that they are compofed of paint and canvafs. — 

Meyringen, a large and neat village, is the capital burgh of Hafliland, a diftriét in the 
éanton of Bern, which enjoys confiderable privileges. The people are governed by 
their own mapiftrates, and only take oaths of fidelity to the Sovereign Council. All the 
authority, which the bailifs in the other parts of this canton enjoy, is poffeffed in a great 
meafure by the Landamman, who refidesat Meyringen. He is alwaysa native of Hafli- 
land, and is appointed by the Sovereign Council of Bern, at the recommendation of the 
bailif of Interlaken. Moft of the other magiftrates are elected by the people, who af- 
femble as occafion requires, and are convoked by the Landamman. | 

The inhabitants are a fine race of people: the men in general remarkably ftrong and 
well made; the women tall and handfome. ‘The women have an elegant manner of 
wearing their hair, which is commonly of a beautiful brown: itis parted on the top of 
the forehead, from thence brought round and joined to the locks behind, which either 
hang down their back in long treffes, are braided with ribband, or woven round the 
head ina fimple plait. 

Meyringen is fituated near the Aar, in a romantic vale, furrounded by meadows of a 
moft luxuriant verdure, and fprinkled with cottages, which are occafionally feparated 
by huge intervening {tones and deep channels, the veltiges of ftorms and floods. Clole 
to the village, the torrent Alp bach falls from Mount Houflh, in two perpendicular caf. 
cades, but with fo much violence, and in fo large a body of water, as to caule frequent 
inundations : indeed the burgh itfelf has been in danger of deftruction by its repeated 
ravages; againft which, however, it is now protected by a wall of confiderable height 
and folidity. Near this torrent another fall of water, the Dorf-bach, glides gently down 
the bare rock; further on, the Millebach gliftened as jt defcended through a hanging 
grove of pines, that feather the fides of the mountain. | 

As | itood on a platform of rock, about fifty feet above the bottom of the Alpbach, 
I looked over the delightful vale of Hafli, obferved Mount Sheidec rifing from the banks 
of the Aar, and finking in one part, as if on purpofe to difcover three tremendous peaks 
towering .n regular gradation; the onea naked conical rock ;_ the fecond tapering and 
fprinkled with {now ; and the third, which is the highelt point of the Wetterhorn, of 
a pyramidal form, mantled with gliftening ice. 


The following is the ordinary price of provifions throughout the mountainous parts of 


Switzerland. | 

s de 
Butcher’s meat, per pound , - Oo 2 
Bread — do. P ‘ ° Oo at 
Butter — do. . 7 - Oo af 
Cheefe — do, = ‘ : oO at 
Salt ae do, - ° " Oo a 
Milk, per quart - : - o 34 
Worlt wine, per do. - ° Oo 't2.; 
Pays de Vaud wihe . . z “ o 6% 


wee 


_™ The reader will recolle& that this lif wae taken in 3776, fi.ce which time the price of provifions is Sane 
ndctably augmented. 
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By this lift you will perceive, that bread is much dearer in proportion than the other 
articles, and the reafon-is obvious; for thefe mountainous parts abound in paflure, but 
produce little corn. The peafants, inhabiting the mountainous diftnicts of Switzerland, 
live chiefly upon milk and potatoes. I had to-day a long converfation with one of our 
guides ;_he lives upon the mountains of Uri; and, as the winter la{is near eight months, 
each family lays in fuflicient provifion for the whole time. His own family confills of 
feven perfons, and is provided with the following {tores: feven cheefes, each weighing 
twenty-five pounds; a hundred and eight pounds of hard bread ; twenty-five bafkets of 
potatocs, each weighing about forty pounds; feven goats, and three cows, one of which 
is killed. The cows and horfes are fed with hay, and the goats with the boughs of fir, 
which, in a fearcity of fodder, are given alfo to the other cattle. During this dreary 
feafon, the family are employed in making linen and cloth: for this purpofe a fmall 
part of the ground belonging to each cottage is generally fown with flax, which has 
Jately been much cultivated, and with increafing fuccefs, in the mountainous diftridts. 

The houfes, like thofe of Appenzel and Glarus, are generally of wood ; and it was 
a natural obfervation of one of our fervants, in pafling through a continued chain of 
rocks, that as there was no deficiency of ftone, it feemed extraordinary to employ wood 
alone for the purpofes of building. But it may be remarked, that thefe wooden houfcs 
are fooner conftructed, and eafily repaired; and being formed in a compact manner, 
with fmall rooms, and low ceilings, are fufficiently warm even for fo cold a climate. 
The chief objection arifes from the danger of fire; which, however, is in fome meafure 
obviated by the method of building their cottages detached from each other. But this 
eblervation does not hold with refpeét to fome of their largeft burghs, which are ex- 
pofedte the ravages of this dreadful calamity. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XXXI.—Fallof the Reichenbach.— Pafface of the Sheidec.—Valley and Glaciers 
| of Grindelwald. | 


co, Grindelwald, Augu? 13. 

WE left Meyringen this morning, croffed the Aar, and afcended the Sheidec through 
a beautiful foreft of beech, poplars, mountain-afh, and pines. About two miles from 
Meyringen we difmounted at a {mall village, and paffed along fome fields, in order to 
view the fall of the Reichenbach, which is defervedly celebrated for its variety and 
beauty: it hasits fource at the foot of the Wetterhorn, and rolls in numerous cataraéts 
down the fteep fides of Mount Sheidec, until it joins the Aar near Meyringen. 

The fall may be divided into three principal parts. 

The firft, which alone is ufually vifited by travellers, precipitates itfelf from an over. 
hanging rock, is reduced into {pray and foam, and in that ftate falls in a perpendicular 
column, from an elevation of at leaft two hundred feet, into a natural bafon, and is 
foon loft inthe abyfs beneath. The rock itfelf is concave, arched, totally bare, except- 
_ing its fummit, which is feathered with fhrubs, and being of black marble, forms a 
Rriking contraft with the pure whitenefs of the defcending foam. Part of the {pray 
rebounds on the rock, and glides gently into the bafcu in many a filvery current. 

‘The fecond eataraét begins froth the overflowing of the bafon, and is moft advanta- 
geoufly feen from a large tree hanging on the fide cf the precipice; the torrent forms a 
fecond perpendicular column, which is half obfcured as it dafhes through a chalm of 
projecting rocks. The belt. point of view for fecing the third cataract is in a meadow 
at the bottom of the fecond. -"From. that fituation the whole Reichenbach feems one 

| Immenta. 
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immenfe water-fall ; -the bottom of the fir, and the top of the fecond cataract, being 
concealed by the intervening hills.. From thence it rolls nearly in a horigontal direc- 
tion ; 1g divided into two ftreams by.a rocky ifland. beautifully {prinkled with trees, and 
inypetuoully defcends in two unequal bodies. It.then dafhes over broken crags of black 
marble, through groyes of beech, mountain-afh, and pines, and rich grounds inter{perfed 
Da viewing the various parts of this {tupendous fall, I was as much interefted and af- 

feed as Ariltaeus is reprefented by Virgil, when his mother Cyrene points out to him. 
the Jourccs, of the principal rivers burfting at once from the earth: | , 

Yamque domum mirans genitricis et humida regna, | 

Speluncifque lacus claufos, lucofgue fonantes, 

foat, et-ingenti motu finpefudlus aquarum. 

Om-ta fub magnd labentia lumina terrd 2 

Spectabat diverfa locis, Phufinque, Lycumgue, 

Et caput, unde altus primum ne erumpit F-nipeus, 

Unde pater Titerinus, et unde Aniena fluenta, 

Saxofumque fonans Hypanis, Myfufque Caicus, 

Et gemina atratus taurino cornua vultu 

Eridanus, quo non alius per pinguia culta 

La mare purpurcum violentior influit amnis*. 


From hence afcending by the fide of the Reichenbach, we croffed that torrent over a 
bridge, and having traverfed feveral plains, or rather undulating vallies, beautifully 
{prinkled with afh, poplar, and other large trees, continued otir route at the foot of fome 
enormous mountains, which are called by the general name of Wetterhorn f, or Stormy 
Peak. ° ‘This enormous group, which forms the Wetterhorn, is peculiarly ftriking, from 
the naked majefty and grandeur of its rugged peaks, and from its infulated fituation, 
and becaufe, in paffing from Meyringen to Grindelwald, it prefents itfelf the firlt of this 
upendous chain'f. | 


2 With wond’ring eyes he views the fecret flore 
“Of lakes, that pent m hollow caverns roar 3 
‘He hears the crackling found of coral woods, 
And fees the fetret fource of fubterraneous floods ; 
And where, diftinguithed in their fev’ral cells, 
The fount of Phafis and of Lycus dwells ; 
Where fwift Enipens in his bed appears, 
“And Tiber his majeftic forehead rears ; 
Where Anio flows, and Hypanis profound 
Breaks thro’ th’ oppofing rocks with raging found g 
, Where Po firft iffues from his dark abodes, - | 
: And, awful in hig cradle, rules the floods, 
3 a a Dryden's Virgil, Georg. book iv. . 
| + The feveral peaks of this mountain have different appellations, and are not efcertained without much 
‘defficulty, the peafants ufually miflaking and confounding them. One is called the Wetter-horn, another 
the Nager-horn, a third the Engel-horn, and the highcft point takea the denomination of Jungfrau-horn, or 
Virgin- orn, for the fame reafon as the mountain of that name in the valley of Lauterbruennen, becaufe its 
fummit id inacceffible, Hence feveral travellers have miflaken this peak for the real Jangfrau-horn. I have 
mentioned thefe cireumiftances, in order to prevent the confufion of names peace future travellers as they 
) ication as in the Englith tongue, - 


once puzzled-me,. The word bora in German, which bears the fame figni 
is applied to the higheft peake, as te Each aigaite, orneedle, i, area 

t Tothofe who go from Grindelwald to Meyringen, the Wetter-horn is the laft of thischain, Hence. 
the traveller will nat perhaps be fo much affected with its majefty, and grandeur, as if he firft obferved it ia. 
afcending froth Meyringen. I mention this circumftance, becaufe all efcriptions are compardtite. | 
Having 
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Having afcended about three hours from the time of our res Meyringen, we re- 
frefhed ourfelvés and our horfes in a delightful vale ftrewed'with hamlets ; a floping 
hill, adorned with variegated verdure and wood, on one fide; on the other, the Rofen.. 
lavi and Schwartz-wald glaciers ‘{tretching’ between impending rocks; and before us 
the higheft point of the Wetterhorn lifting its pyramidal top capped with eternal fnow. 
As we were taking our repaft, we were fuddenly ftartled by a noife, like the found of 
thunder, occafioned by a large body of {now falling from the top of the mountain, . 
which, in its precipitate defcent, had the appearance of a torrent of water reduced almoft: 
into fpray. Thefe avalanches (as they are called) are fometimes attended with the moft 
fatal confequences ; for when they confift of enormous maffes, they cee! every thing 
in their courfe, and not unfrequently averwhelm even a whole village. ‘The beft pre- 
fervative again{t their effects being the-forefts, with which the Alps abound, there is 
fcarcely a village, if fituated at the foot of a mountain, that is not theltered by trees, 
which the inhabitants preferve with uncommon reverence. Thus, what conftitutes one 
of the principal beauties in the country, affords alfo fecurity to the people. | 
We continued our courfe at the foot of the Wetterhorn, which in this part is fo ex-. 
tremely perpendicular and tapering as to appear like half of an immenfe pyramid. Here 
we conccived it impoffible that any fcenes could be more rude and majeftic than thofe 
before us; but on reaching the top of the Scheidec, we burft upon a view fo far exceed-: 
ing them in wildnefs and horror, that we unanimoufly exclaimed, ‘‘ There is the 
Schreckhorn, or Peak of Terror.’ ‘The defcent from hence to Grindelwald is gentle but 
tedious. That village, confifting of numerous cottages, difperfed over the plain and 
upon the rifing hills, exhibits an agreeable and pidturefque {cene, heightened at the 
fame time by a view of the vallies of ice, which ftretch along the fteep fides of the moun- 
tains in a regular curve, and are beautifully fkirted with wood. | 
The two vallies of ice, which extend into the plain of Grindelwald, are called the 
Superior and Inferior Glaciers. The former lies between the Wetterhorn and the 
Mettenberg ; the latter between the Mettenberg and the Eger-horn. The Mettenberg 
is the bafe of the Schreckhorn ; and the Eger-horn, or Pointed Peak, borders on the 
valley of Grindelwald, and flopes gradually from barren rock and fnow to fertility and 
cultivation *. we | ; 
Ns | Auguft the 14th. 
Dare I confefs to you that I am fomewhat difappointed, and that a nearer view of 
the glacier has not fufficiently compenfated for the fatigue and trouble of the expedition? 
But I have promifed to write from my own feelings, and not to fend an account taken 
from exaggerated defcriptions. ee | a 
We fallied forth this morning full of impatience, and arrived at the bottom of the 
Inferior Glacier, forming a majeftic arch of ice, from which iffwed’a loud torrent of 
{now-water. This glacier is compofed of numerous pyramids, which are more elevated 
towards the plain; being from about forty to fifty feet high, and gradually fhortening, | 
until they terminate in a broad {urface broken into deep and wide chafms. We mounted 
a very difficult path at the edge of the frozen region, occafionally paffing over the fteep | 
and craggy parts of-the rock almoft perpendicular, along the very fides of the precipice, 
the danger of which makes me fhudder even now. This glacier is feveral miles in 
length, and is fuppofed by many travellers to join the glacier of the Aar, which I vi- 
* For afurther account of this chain of Alps, which are contiguous to the vallies of Grindelwald.and 
Lauterbruennen, fee Letter onthe Chain.of-Alps obfervéd from Bern. Ah oe 
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fited in my expedition to the top ef the Grimfel. But the reverend Mr. Wyttenbach. 
of Bern, who has frequently examined its direction from the adjacent heights, affured 
me that: thofe two glaciers are feparated from each other by a chain of mountaius. 

_ After employing above two hours in afcending, we were prevented from continuing 
our progrefs by rugged rocks, and a rifing hill of ice; our guide afluring us at the fame 
time that it was impoflible to proceed. Of this we were by no means-convinced ; but 
not having any conductor who could Jead the way, and not daring to explore thefe un- 
known regions alone, we defcended with heavy hearts, much difappointed that what 
we had feen, though certainly a very curious and fublime fight, did not equal our ex- 
Pea : it added to our chagrin, on being afterwards informed, that though we could 
carcely have proceeded further in the direction which we took, yet that if we had fol- 
lowed another path we might have penetrated to the Superior Glacier, and reached the 
bafe of the Schreckhorn. In that part between the mountains, now occupied by the 
Inferior Glacier, there was formerly a road which communicated with the Vallais, but at 
prefent impaffable ; and a {pot was pointed out to us, now covered with ice, where once 
ftood a fall chapel. | 

Not far from this glacier of Grindelwald, pines, willows, afh, and oaks, grow and 

come to perfection ; and near the borders of the ice I gathered ftrawberries and wild 
cherries, and obferved hazel-nuts, barberries, and mulberry-trees. The valley of Grin- 
delwald is extremely fertile ; it produces barley, rye, hay, hemp, and fruit-trees in great 
abundance, and feeds above two thoufand large cattle. Iam, &c. | 


LETTER XXXI.—Valley and Glaciers of Lauterbruennen.—Fall of the Staubbach. 


A TOLERABLE road leads from Grindelwald to this place, and we met a cart, 
which to us is become a remarkable object, not having feen any thing moving upon. 
wheels fince we quitted Lucern. The country is pleafingly diverfified with hanging 
woods, immenfe rocks, deep precipices, and violent torrents. But I fuppofe you are 
by this time as much accuftomed to rocks, precipices, and torrents, as the’ readers of 
Fingal to blue mifts and hollow winds *. pais 

he valley of Lauterbruennen is embofomed in the midft of the Alps. The weftern 
‘boundary, from which the Staubbach falls, would, in any other country, be called an 
enormous mountain: it here appears only a trifling hill in comparifon with the oppofite 
chain, of which the higheft point is the beautiful Jungfrau-horn, that ftretches in a 
oar direction, and, towering above the adjacent peaks, rifes to a ftupendous 
| eight. | = 7 | : 
Weare now lodged at the houfe of the clergyman of Lauterbritennen; a little vil- 
lage, or rather collection of cottages, fprinkled, like thofe of Grindelwald, about the 
valley and acceffible parts of the hills. Near"the houfe is the celebrated fall of the 
Staubbach, from which I am juft returned. This torrent rolls perpendicularly from fo 
confiderable a height, and refolves itfelf into fine {pray ; the greater part falls clear of 
the overhanging mountain during its whole defcent; but the remainder dafhes about 





© A search and more interelting, but more dificult, paflae, condus over the Sheidec from Grindeh 
wald to Lauterbruennen.. In my fecend tour, I propofed traverfing this paffage, and liad adtually fet off 
for that purpofe} be a violent fhower obliging me to change my refolution, I continued my journey along” 
the fame roud as before, 

It may be proper to: apprixe ‘the traveller, that there are two Sheidecs, the one feparating the wallies of 
Grindelwald and Meyrjpgen, the other thofe of Griadelwald Lauterbruennen. Se ee 


co 
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fhalf way apainft a projection of the rock, and flies off with great violence. The clergy- 
man meafured a fhort time ago its perpendicular height, and found it nine hundred and 
thirty feet. The fun fhining in an oppofite direction, a miniature rainbow was reflected 
towards the bottom of the fall; while I ftood at fome diftance, it aflumed a femicircular 
figure ; as ] approached, the extremities gradually coincided, and formed a complete 
circle of the moft brilliant colours. In order to have a fill finer view, I ventured nearer 
and nearer, the circle at the fame time becoming fmaller and’ {matler ; and as I ftood 
quite under the fall, it fuddenly difappeared. When I looked‘up to the torrent, it re- 
fembled a cloud of duft,and from this circumftance it takes its name; Staubbach figni- 
fying, in the German language, a {pring of du/?. I paid for my curiofity, by being 
extremely wet ; but then I had the fatisfa@tion, at the fame time, of feeing a rainbow 
in miniature: no uncommon phenomenon, however, as it may be obferved in any caf- 
cade upon which the rays of the fun fall in a certain direCtion. In the prefent inftance, 
however, it was fome confolation to me that the object happened to be peculiarly 
ftriking. 

The next morning we rode to the extremity of the vale, in which there aré fotte 
noble points of view, and afcended to the glaciers, ftretching from the feet of the Breit- 
horn and Groff-horn. In this delightful valley many ftreams * of the cleareft watér 
gulh from the earth like {mall rivers, and numberlefs torrents precipitate themfelves 

rom the mountains. I noticed two in particular, which fall from a greater height than 
even the Staubbach ; but as their defcent is not fo direét, they are lefs extraor mary. 

After mounting above three hours we reached a {mall hut, which in fammer is inha- 
bited by herdfmen, who make excellent cheefe, and tend numerous herds of cows, goats, 
and {fwine. Here we feafted upon cold chamois, which our hoft had provided for us, 
and concluded our repaft with a defert of delicious cream. From thence we afcended 
ftill further, with confiderable difficulty arrived at the borders of the glaciers, and were 
‘entirely furrounded by rugged and almoft impaffable rocks. We wifhed to proceed ; 
but our hoft affuring us that we had only time to return before night, we fat down clofe 
to the ice, and contemplated with rapture and aftonifhment part of the great central 
chain of the Alps; rocks towering above rocks, and mountains rifing above mountains, 
not more diftinguifhed for their ftupendous height, than for the endlefs variety and rude- 
nefs of their forms. One of the peaks, which is called the Groff-horn, is of a pyra- 
midal fhape, and capped with frozen fhow; another, the Breit-horn, is conical, and 
feems crowned with an enormous mafs of tranfparent ice, from which the reflection of 
the fun-beams was inexpreflibly beautiful. But the moft elevated and moft majeftic of 
the whole group is the Jungfrau-horn, or Virgin’s horn, which receives the name of 
virgin, becaufe its fummit is inacceffible. 

‘The hollows between the mountains are filled with large vallies of ice, broken into a 
great variety of fhapes; and feveral torrents burfting from the fnow, and uniting in 
their courfe, form the Weifs-Lutchine, a river which rolls rapidly through the valley 
of Lauterbruennen, joins the Schwartz-Lutchine, which flows from Grindelwald, and 
{wells the Aar. Many of the mountains are covered to a great height with verdure, 
on which the eye repofes with delight amid the horrors of fuch wintry fcenes. We ob. 
ferved alfo, at confiderable elevations, {mall villages, the accels to which muft be almoft 
as difficult as to the glaciers to which we alcended. : 


receives ite name, Lanterbrueanen, in German, fignifying many /prings. 
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gated; and pretent feveral fine. points of view, greatly heightened by many rugged rocks 
rifing boldly from the margin of the water. We coafted this lake, through a delightful 
‘country, to the {mall village of Leifingen ; then afcended to Ai{chi, and looked down 
upon the Jakes of Thun and Brientz. In all the maps of Switzerland which have fallen 
under my obfervation, thefe two lakes are reprefented as if they extended almoft ina 
ftraight line; whereas they.are fituated nearly at right angleg to each other. You may 
judge of their.true pofition by the annexed engraving, ‘communicated by the Rev. Mr. 
Wyttenbach of Bern, : ea ts ie | : 


Having defcended from ZE{chi, we foon entered the rich valley of Frutigen, parallel 
to that of Lauterbruennen, and enjoyed for aconfiderable way a.profpect of the glaciers 
we vifited the day before. This valley ends at the fmall town of Frutigen ; from thence 
commences that of Kander, watered bya river of the fame name, and bounded by 
Mount Kander. In all thefe vallies the radenefs and height of the mountains whict 
almoft enclofe them, contrafted with the beauty and fruitfulnels of the plains, always 
fertilized by fome lively torrent, form a thoufand picturefque fcenes, ever changing, 
end impoffible to be-defcribed: they are ftill further embellifhed by the numb 
ruined caftles perched upon points feeminply inacceflible. = a | 

From the village of Kanderfteg, delicate travellers who do not choofe to moiitt'a 
rugged afcent, either on foot or on horfeback, are carried in an arm-chair fupport d by 
means of poles upon men’s fhoulders. We proceeded however, on horfeback, having 
before rode up fteeper and more difficult paths. After afcending about an hour and 
a half we arrived at the fummit of the Kander, where a wooden crofs marks the entrance 
into the Vallais; then traverfed a waving plain of pafture, in which we obferved a few 
huts and feveral herds of cattle, and af leap reached a fingle houfe on the Gemmi, 
where we procured fome refrefhment: here we faw nothing but immenfe rocks piled 
“upon one another, with no appearance of vegetation, and the weather was exceedingly 
cold. Paffing over a large drift of fnow, we came to a lake called the Dauben See, 
about a league in circumference, fupplied by a confiderable torrent from a neighbouring 
















glacier. This lake has no vifible outlet, but doubtlefs finds a fubterraneous paffage into 


the Vallais. | a “ 

The chain of mountains which here feparates the canton of Bern from the Vallais, is 
called the Gemmi; from the point of which, over-looking and almoft over-hanging the 
Vallais, we had at once a moft extenfive profpect over that fertile country, and the 
rugged Alps of Savoy. ‘The mountain which we defcended is in many places almoft 
perpendicular, and yet a horfe-road has been hewed in the hard rock down this formi- 


dable defcent. It was begun in 1736, and finifhed in 1741, at the joint expence of the . 
Vallais and the canton of Bern: an altonifhing work! which proves that nothing is im-_ 


practicable to human induftry. More than a league has been blown up with gun. 
powder, and a way formed which feems dangerous to thofe who are unufed to moun- 
tainous countries, or whofe heads are apt to turn giddy. It is about nine feet broad, 
and quite hangs over the precipice ; in fome parts, for a confiderable {pace, it is a hol- 
low way, open only at one fide, the rock above projecting over it, of the fame breadth. 
The effect-is peculiarly fingular: for, as the road winds-continually, the fcene alfo con- 
tinually changes ; {fo that one moment we commanded am extenfive view, and the next 
were enoit wibdmrren rocky Sc 
___ The defcent from the top to the plain is about two:leagues; when you arrive at the 
‘bottom, atid Jeok wp, you canni 

vatil convinced b 












aflible, that a paflage has been formed down the rock, 
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“About thirty years ago, the troops of Bern 


ot obferve the fmalleft traces of.a road: fo tata 
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defcended this toad, for the purpofe of affifting the catiton of Uri agaltiff the inhabitants 
of the dailey of Levino, who had revolted; and, what is almoft incredible; they de- 


‘ 


{cendéd with heavy artillery. ercaitiels tee cna 

“Wiis place is famous for hot medicinal fprings, and is mach Sees by invalids 

during his feafon of the year: the patients either bathe or drink the waters. As far 
as I can judge from the accounts which I have received concerning their warmth, their 
analyfis, the method of ufing them, and their efficacy in curing the gout, rheumatifm, 
obfiructions, and cutaneous diforders, they feem nearly to refemble thofe of Bath. 
There are feveral {prings of different warmth and of different qualities: according to.the 
moft accurate experiments made by the Rev. Mr. Wyttenbach, the mercury in Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, when plunged into the principal fource, ftood at 115°; and at 120° 
in the fpring which flows near the bridge over the Dala. . 

‘The accommodations for the company are very inconvenient ; each perfon havin 
for his own ufe a {mall apartment not more than a few feet {quare, in which there is ju 
room for a bed, a table, and two chairs. The public dining-room is upon a larger 
{cale, as is alfo an apartment where the company occafionally affemble. Formerly the 
accommodations were tolerably good; but unfortunately, in 1719,.an avalanche from 
a neighbouring glacier overwhelmed the greater part of the houfes and the baths, and 
deftroyed a confiderable number of inhabitants. 

The company, confifting of perfons from different quarters of Switzerland, are ex- 
ceedingly affable and obliging, infomuch that feveral of them have invited us to their 
refpeCtive houfes; and this invitation was made with that opennefs and unaffected 
franknefs fo peculiarly characteriftic of the Swifs. We dined this morning at eleven ; 
the bell for {upper is now ringing, and it is fcarce feven. ‘Thefe are primitive hours, but 
we have travelling appetites; and, provided we meet with refrefhment, the hour and 
place are of little confequence. | | | 

You are now probably drinking tea in your withdrawing room at Bath, from whence 
you are enjoying that beautiful profpect I have fo often admired. The fituation of. this 
{pot is more romantic than that of Bath, and the waters perhaps not lefs efficacious ; yet 

‘this village. contains only a few miferable houfes, while Bath is one of the fineft towns 
in Europe. I had aconverfation to-day upon this topic, with a very ingenious and well- 
informed gentleman of the Vallais. I obferved to him, that, .confidering the great 
credit and efficacy of thefe waters, I could not forbear wondering, that the chiefs of the 
republic had not confidered the improvement of the accommodations an obje¢t worthy 
of their attention; for if they were rendered more conveient for the reception of inva- 
Kids, it would undoubtedly be the means of drawing a great number of Recigern and 
confequently mutt be highly beneficial to the country. Fle affured me, it had more than 

once been in contemplation ; that fome perfons of great credit and authority oppofed all 
improvements, upon a principle fimilar to the policy of Lycurgus ; conceiving that an 

infux of f{trangers would only ferve to introduce luxury ampng the imhabitants, and 

infenfibly deftroy that fimplicity of manners, for which the Valiaifans are fo remarkably 

ditinguifbed. | | ee ee oe . , 
-. How far the ignorance of the people contributes to their true felicity ; or how far 
fimplicity of manners may be corrupted by national improvement? are queltions which 
have been.much agitated, and will never be decided fo long as it thall be held juft rea. 
oning to argue from the abufe againft the ufe, But it will readily be allowed, that 
ritition is ever the companion of ignorance 5 and that a people who are both igno- 
| sly be benefited by an intercourfe with nations more 

elves, | ee 
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‘Wewalked ta a fpot not far fram hence, where a communication is formed with the 
village Albenen. Where the mountain inclines towards a flope, a footpath has been 
cut; but in thofe parts where the rock is perpendicular, ladders are placed, and the 
peafants afcend and defcend with heavy burdens upon their fhoulders. We counted 
feven of thefe ladders. I mention this circumftance, not.as being an object fo remarke 
able, perhaps, as is reprefented by fome travellers, but as it will convey to.you an idea 
of the extreme ruggednefs and fingularity of the country. Iam, &c. 


LETTER XXXIV.—Republic of the Vallais.—Cardinal Schinner—Town of Sion 
| Martigny.—St. Maurice. 
_ : , | Sion, Auguft 19. 
SION being nearly the point where the German language terminates, and the French 
begins, the natives in this part of the Vallais confequently {peak both tongues. | 
We fet out this morning at five, and came down a very fteep valley to Leuk, a-{mall 
town built upon an eminence near the Rhone, which is here very rapid; and,’ if we 
may judge by the breadth of the channel, often overflows its banks. We croffed at this 
place, and continued for fome way through a forett of firs, till we again paffed the river 
to Siders ; from thence we coafted its banks to Sion, the capital of the Vallais. | 
_ Another road leading from the baths of Leuk to Siders, which I traverfed in 1785, 
though more fteep and incommodious, is far more interefting to the traveller who de- 
lights in picturefque views. It is called the galleries, is cut along the fides of an abrupt 
and rugged rock in a zig-zag dire€tion, and bounded by a wooden railing, which over= 
hangs a dreadful abyfs, fo deep and obfcure, that the river Dala, which rolls impetu- 
oufly through it, is neither feen nor heard. The oppofite chain of mountains is clothed 
with dark forefts, enlivened with paftures, and interfperfed with occafional villages, 
which are fituated one above the other to a confiderable height, and feem fcarcely ac- 
ceffible but to foot paffengers. = 
This tract of country, called the Vallais, ftretches from eaft to weft about a hundred 
miles, and contains one hundred thoufand inhabitants, who all profefs the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, It is divided into Upper and Lower Vallais: the former reaches from 
the Furca to the Morge, below Sion; and the latter, from that river to St. Gingou, 
fituated upon the lake of Geneva. | —- —_ 
~The Upper Vallais is fovereign of the Lower Vallais, and comprifes feven independent 
dixains, or commonwealths; namely, Sion, Goms, Brieg, Vifp, Leuk, Raren, and Si- 
ders ; of thefe Sion is ariftocratical, and the others democratical. They are called 
dixains, becaufe the Upper Vallais being divided into feven, and the Lower into three 
diftri€ts, each divifion is a dixain, or tenth of the whole. 7 
~ The Bifhop of Sion was formerly abfolute fovereign over the greater part of the Val- 
lais; but his authority is at prefent limited to a few particulars. He has the fole power 
of pardoning criminals, and figns the warrants for execution ; the money is coined in 
his name, and with the arms of the republic. In his aéts he ftyles himfelf Bifhop of 
Sion, Prince of the German Empire, and Count and Praefeét of the Vallais; in days of 
high ceremony he dines in public, and is waited upon by the firlt noble of the Vallais, | 
who is hereditary treafurer. He nominates alfo the bailifs or governors of the two 
bailliages of Martigny arid Arden, and poffeffes confiderable influence from his patronage _ 
of church preferment, Upon:a vacancy in the fee, the-canons of the chapter of res 
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prefent from their own body four candidates, one of whom is:appointed bifhop by the 
Landfrath, 'ersgeneral diet. hs er re |e 
The-feven-dixains form, conjointly with the Bifhop, the republic of the Valais, and 
all affaire:aré tranfacted in the diet, called ee ae which meets twice every year -at 
Sion. ‘This aflembly confifts of nine voices ;. the Bifhop ; the Lands-hauptmann, who 
is ‘chofen or confirmed by the diet every two years; and the feven communities. ‘The. 
Bifhop prefides, the Lands-bauptmann colletis the votes, and all-refolutions are decided — 
by the majority. . Each dixain, although it has but one vote, fends as many deputies as 
it pleafes ; they generally confift of four; a judge, a’banneret, a captain, and a lieu. 
tenant: The judge and the lieutenant are appointed every two years; the two others 
“hold their offices for life. | , eo i: | | 

In all civil caufes of a certain importance, an appeal hes from the inferior courts of 
juftice to the diet in the laft refort. Thus, by the inftitution of this‘fupreme council, 
the communities in this country are firmly united, and form in conjunction one body 
politic, or republic, for the general affairs of the.nation. In other cafes, ‘each of the 
commonwealths is governed by its own particular laws and cuftoms. | : 

Both the Upper and Lower Vallais were formerly dependent upon the Bifhop of 
Sion ; but the inhabitants of the two diftri€ts united in order to limit his power; and, 
having fucceeded, quarrelled for fuperiority. A bloody war enfued, which terminated _ 
in 1475, by the total defeat of the Lower Vallaifans. Since that period, they have con- 
tinued fubject to the Upper Vallais, with the enjoyment, however, of fome confiderable 

rivileges. 7 : . 
; The republic of the Vallais is an ally of the thirteen cantons, and has formed a par. 
ticular league with the feven Catholic cantons, for the defence of their religion. 

The Bifhops of Sion had formerly a confiderable influence over the political affairs of 
Switzerland ; and Matthew Schinner, the cardinal bifhop, is famous in hiftory for great 
abilities, daring fpirit of intrigue, and reftlefs ambition. He was born at Milbach, in 
the dixain of Goms; and in 1500 was raifed to this fee. In confequence of his repre- 
fentations and influence, the Swifs troops gave a fingular inftance.of infidelity to their 
public engagements, by tree fubfidiary sa | which they had recently contracted 
with Francis the Firft, foon after his firft invafion of the Milanefe. The Swils hiftorians, 
however, record with triumph the patriotic condu@ of two officers, who, remonftrating 
againft this breach of faith, drew off eight thoufand troops, and, returning to Switzer- 
_ land, in fome meafure retrieved the honour of the nation. The remainder of the army, 
inftigated by the eloquence of the cardinal, engaged Francis the Firft near Marignano, 
in one of the moft furious battles fought during the bloody wars of Italy. Night alone. 
put a ftop to the engagement, without feparating the combatants; both armies were 
blended upon the field of battle; and Francis flept upon the carriage of a cannon at no 
great diftance from a battalion of the enemy. At day-break the Swifs renewed the charge 
with their ufual courage, and were received with equal bravery. At length the intre. 





pidity of the King, and the defperate valour of the French, rofe fuperior to the repeated . 
attacks of the Swifs, who retreated to Milan, leaving Franeis in pofleffion of the field of 
battle: an advantage, however, which he gained by the lofg of his braveft troops, _ 


_, The Cardinal, actuated by the moft inveterate enmity to the French, occafioned alfa, 
by his intrigues, the lofs of the Milanefé to Francis, . Lautrec, in the year 1521, come 
matided a body.of twelve thoufand Swifs, who formed the principal ftrength of his 
army. On the other fide, the Cardinal obtained, by his influence over his. countrymen, 
a fécret levy of the like number, to join the enemies of France: thus, for the firft time, 
the Swifs were feen combating urider oppofite banners, and ready to commit sear 
eS ue o 3 7 . again 
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againft each other. Upon this.oecafion the cantons difpatched:meffengers, with “pe- 
remptory orders for the Swifs in both armies to return to their:country. “Fhe Cardinal. 
bribed the meffengers to. conceal thefe orders from the Swifs in the army of the confede- 
rates, and to deliver them only to thofe who were-in the French fervice. They obeyed 
accordingly ; and this defertion weakening the army of Lautrec, Milan and the princi. 
pal towns furrendered to the confederates. Soon after this additional ‘inftancé of his 
intrigues and influence, the Cardinal ended his turbulent life inthe conclave, which 
affembled on the death of Leo the Tenth, for the election of a new pope. | 
The inhabitants of this part of the Vallais are very much fubjetct to goiters, or large 
excrefcences in the neck, which often increafe to a moft enormous fize; but, what is 
more extraordinary, idiocy no lefs abounds. I faw many inftances of both, as I paffed 
through Sion; fome idiots were bafking in the fun with their ae out, and their 
heads hanging down, exhibiting an affecting {pectacle of intelleCtual imbecility. The 
caufes which produce a frequency of thefe phenomena greatly excite my curiofity; but 
{ fhall defer my remarks until I fhall have obtained farther information. | 
The weather in this inclofed vale is fo exceedingly fultry, that although the evening 
is far advanced, I am quite oppreffed. ‘This languid heat is probably one of the caufes 
which occafion the inconceivable indolence of the inhabitants: much, however, mutt 
at the fame time be attributed to the richnefs of the foil, which precludes the neceffity 
‘of labour by almoft fpontaneoufly producing the fruits of the ont In fact, the people 
affift nature very little: we pafled feveral vineyards in which the vines were fuffered. to 
trail upon the ground; whereas, if the branches were properly fupported, the owner 
would be well rewarded by the fuperior quantity and quality of the produce. | 
The uncleanlinefs of the common people is difgufting beyond expreffion. I have 
juft been holding a converfation upon this fubject with mylandlord; though. himfelf a 
notorious example, he feverely cenfured the dirtinefs of his countrymen, and feemed 
to aflign it as one caule of goiters. This affertion induced me to examine the perfon 
of my hoft with fomewhat more attention; and I was rather difappointed to find, that 
he proved an exception to his own remark, Let me not, however, be underftood as 
infinuating that the inhabitants in general are either goitrous, idiots, indolent, or dirty ; 
like that traveller who afferted, that all the women of a certain town were crooked, red- 
haired, and pitted with the fmall- pox, becaufe his landlady happened to be fo. Indeed, 
I look upon national reflections in general to proceed from the molt illiberal turn of 
mind, and have always been cautious not to judge of the phyfical or moral character of - 
any people from a partial and fuperficial view. But the prevalency, in the prefent ine 
ftance, of goiters and idiocy, and the general dirtinefs and indolence of the common 
people are too notorious to efcape the obfervation of the moft carelefs traveller. - 
_ Sion is fituated near the Rhone, at the foot of three infulated rocks, that rife imme- 
diately from the plain. The higheft, called Tourbillon, fupports the ruins of the old 
epifcopal palace, {till containing two or three untenanted ape as in one of which 
are the portraits of the feveral bifhops. On the fecond rock, denominated Valeria, are 
obferved the remains of the old cathedral, and a few houfes belonging to the canons. 
On Mayoria, the third rock, ftands the epifcopal palace, an ancient edifice of {tone, 
built in 1547. On feeing the apartments I was greatly {truck with their plainnefs, and. 
could-ngt avoid reflecting with pleafure on the fimplicity of manners which mult new 
ceflarily prevail in-this country ; when the rooms inhabited by the fovereign, inftead of 
befpeaking the magnificence of a court, are fearcely fuperior to the dwelling of a pea- 
fant. Two. apartments principally engaged my attention. The firft is that in which’ 
the diet affembles : at the upper end are two armed chairs for the bifhop and the /and;. 
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baupimann, and on each fide a row of fmaller feats for the deputies of the feven dixains. 
The other apartment is the hall, in which the bifhop holds his court, like the-feudal 
lords of ancient times; at the further extremity is a raifed feat, called a throne, fur- 
rounded by a wooden baluftrade, and, as an incitement to wifdom and impartiality, the 
figures of Juftice, and Solomon’s Judgment are coarfely painted upon the walls*, 
Sion is an ancient town, and was formerly the capital of the Seduni, who inhabited 
this part of the country in the time of Julius Caefar. A few remaining itifcriptions ftill 
prove its antiquity ; and, among others fo obliterated that I was not able to decypher 
them, I obferved one which was more legible: it isin honour of the Emperor Au- 
gultus, during his eleventh confulfhip. In this infcription the town is called Civitas 
Sedunorum, p | 
At Sion we parted with our horfes and guides, who had accompanied us from Ait- 
dorf; and procured a piece of luxury, to which we had been for fome ttme unaccuf- 
tomed, I mean acoach, But, notwithitanding the concentrated heat of the climate, 
and the great fultrinefs of the air, I prefer riding or walking, as by that means I enjoy 
a more unobftru€ted view of the country: indeed the fccnes are fo beautiful, and 
fo perpetually changing, that the attention is inceflantly engaged by a variety of new 
objects. — | | 
On entering the Lawer Vallais, 1 perceived as much uncleanlinefs, but a greater ape 
pearance of induftry ; and I am informed that the natives are not altogether fo indolent 
as the inhabitants of Sion and its environs. : | 
This imputation of indolence will not hold good with refpect to all the inhabitants of 
the Upper Vallais: for in the eaftern-part of that diftrit, which we entercd after having 
crofied the Furca, the foil, though far inferior, was much better cultivated, and the 
people feemed more induftrious. Some phyfical reafons may be afligned for this diffee 
rence ; for there the weather is not fo fultry, the water is not unwholefome, the air re- 


* Soon after the capture of Pern, the attempts to introduce the new conttitution-created great diffati{- . 
fa&tion among the natives ofthe Upper Vallais. But the Bifhop of Sion, who was then in the power of the 
French, was under the neceflity of aff\Qing great pleafure at the overthrow of his fovereignty. The Mo- 
niteur-has preferved his letter on this occafionto the French Refident Mangourit, and the an{wer, 

“ Citizen Refident, I have learnt with extreme fatisfaction, that the plan of a conftitution for the republic 
of the Vailais, guarantees, under your aufpices, to my diocefe the aéeriation of the catholic, apoftolic, 
and Roman religion, ao all its purity. 1 want words to teflify the moft lively gratitude; and I doubt 
not but our religion will be a reftraint on my flock, and infpire it with an implacable hatred of licentioulne(s 
and anarchy: Pa 

‘© Take, I befeech you, Citizen, 






der your powerful proteGtion the church of Sion and all the clergy, 
of whom the greater part, particular éur chapter, in feconding my intentions; and executing my orders, 
have diflinguifhed themfelver by a c@hduct calculated to infpire the people with confidence in their worthy 
reprefentatives, and to re-animate tM love of their country. 


_ (Signed) + “ ANTONY, Bifhop of Sion.” 


Anfwer of Mangourit. 


es Athanafius clofed the doors of his church againft the crimes of Theodofius ; you have opened yours to - 
civic virtues, by facilitating the acceptance of the conttitution of the Valais. ; 
‘66 At your voice the canons of Sion repairedto the feven upper dixains, to prevent the people from being 
mifled by malevolence. 7 | 
*¢ Glory be to your slaneaie ! 
-  Schinner, one of your predeceffors, occafioned the effufion of much blood ; you, Citizen Bifhop, you 
love to {pare bloodfhed. ‘ 7 - i 
“¢ An article of the conftitution guarantees to your flock the maintenance of their religious opinions. 
‘© Your wife condu& fecures to you for ever the homage of the friends of liberty, of wifdom, and of 
peace.” Moniteur, 1 5th Germinal, | | 
‘ @ 


a 


8 | _- markably 
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markably falutary, and we did not obferve any of thofe goitrous perfons or idiots, com- 
‘mon in the midland parts. | | | | 
‘We ftopped at the village of Martigny, which, according to antiquaries, was the an- 
cient Ododurum. It is faid, that near this place may be traced the fite of Sergius Gal. 
ba’s camp, one of Julius Czefar’s lieutenants, who. was fent to fubdue the Veragri, the 
Nantuates, and the Seduni; the ancient ighabitants of thefe diftridts. It feems evident 
indeed from Ceefar’s defcription, in the third book of his Commentaries, that O@edurum 
could not be far from the prefent fituation of Martigny, which ftands in a {mall plain, 
encircled by high mountains, and divided by the Dranfe, that falls into the Rhone. I] 
cannot, however, afcertain from my own obfervation, whether any traces of a Roman 
encampment ftill remain, nor could I gain the leait information from the inhabitants ; 
fo that the conje€ture concerning the fituation of Ocodurum retts only upon the faith of 
antiquaries, and on the general pofition of the country. | | 
Martigny is a place much frequented by travellers: it leads to the valigy of Cha- 
mouny, to St. Maurice, and the lake of Geneva, and is the paflage of the merchandize 
which is conveyed-over the Great St. Bernard into Italy. Near Martigny we paffed 
under the majeltic ruins of La Bathia, an old epifcopal caftle, crowning the fummit of 
a craggy rock, and impending over the impetuous Dranfe. ‘The road from hence to Sr. 
Maurice runs under a chain of rocks, the Rhone flowing at a fmall diftance through the 
middle of a fertile vale. Having croffed the Trient, a turbid torrent which iffues from 
_a narrow and obfcure glen, remarkable for its rugged and romantic fcenery, we arrived 
at the Pifle-Vache, a cataract much noticed by travellers. ‘The charatteriftic beauty 
of this fall is, that it feems to burft from a cleft in the middle of the rock, through 
‘hanging fhrubs, and forms a perpendicular column about two hundred fect in height. 
The body of water being very ample, and the elevation not fo confiderable as to reduce 
it entirely into fpray, render the effect very {triking.- I enjoyed alfo the additional 
pleafure of feeing the fun rife oppofite to this water-fall. The regular expanfion of the 
rays enlivening the different parts of the column of water; and the gradual defcent of 
the rainbow formed by the {pray, were inexpreffibly beautiful. Thefe torrents are my 
delight; but perhaps they recur too often in my letters to continue to be yours, 
Formerly travellers pafled clofe to the Piffe-Vache; but a few years ago part of the 
rock falling down totally obftructed the road, which now runs through the middle of 
the valley. : oe | 
At the extremity of the Lower Vallais, the two chains of mountains that bound this 
country approach towards the Rhone, which nearly fills the interval between. In this 
{pot is fituated the town of St. Maurice, built almo(t totally upon the rock at the foot of 
fome fteep mountains, and at a {mall diftance from the river. (The ancient appellation 
was Agaunum : that of St. Maurice is derived from an abbey, erected in the beginning 
of the fixth century, by Sigifmond King of Burgundy, in honour of a faint, who is 
fuppofed to have fuffered martyrdom in this place; he was the leader of the famous 
‘Theban legion, faid to have been maffacred by order of the Emperor Maximin, ‘for not 
renouncing Chriftianity. This hiftory has given rife to much controverfy: while fome 
authors have treated it ag a mere forgery, others have contended for its authenticity 
with as much zeal as if the truth of Chriftianity depended upon the decifion. Without 
entering into the merits of the queftion, 1 cannot but remark, that the caufe of Chrilti- 
anity has fuffered more from weak and imprudent defenders, than from the fharpeft at- 
tacks of its moft inveterate adverfaries. Indeed, the queftion concerning the number 
and fufferings of the martyrs has occafioned much idle difputation: {hould we reduce 
the popular accounts of both within the bounds of probability, there will ftill remain fut 
| Sr2 . | ficient 
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ficient evidence of the wonderful conflancy and_ calm refolution of thofe primitive vice 
tims; and whether a hundred thoufand, or only fifty, fuffered, Chriftianity will equally. 
ftand upon'the fame immovable foundation. Nor is the inquiry more material con- 
cerning the motives that atuated ‘its powerful and cruel adverfaries. It matters. not - 
whether Decius ordered the Chriftians to be maflacred, becaufe.they had been favoured 
by his predeceffor Philip, or from his attachment to the Pagan rites; whether Maximin 
perfecuted them from interefted motives; Dioclefian as introducing: innovations in his 
government ; or whether Conftantine proteéted them from conviction or policy. For 
the truth of Chriftianity is in no refpect affe&ied either by the imprudence of its early 
profeffors (if with any they were juftly chargeable), or the political reafons that influenced 
the condua& of thofe emperors. i | | | | 

A few Roman infcriptions, chiefly fepulchral, and two defaced columns, are the only 
uncontroverted remains of the antiquity of St. Maurice. It is principally diftinguithed 
as being the chief entrance from the canton of Bern into the Vallais. This entrance 
is formed by a narrow pals, fo ftrongly fortified by nature, that a handful of men 
might defend it againft a confiderable army. The {tone bridge over the Rhone is much 
admired for its bold proje€tion: it is ofa fingle arch, and the {pan is a hundred and 
thirty feet. Half of this bridge belongs to the Vallais, and the remainder to the can- 
ton of Bern*. Iam, &c. 


LETTER XXXV.—Of the VilidiicCoiehand Idiots. 


| Trient, Auguft 22. 
1 AM now writing from the village of Trient, on my way to Mont Blanc and the 
alps of Savoy. From the mountain of the Furca, its eaftern greed two vaft ranges 
of alps enclofe the Vallais: the fouthern chain feparates it from the Milanefe, Piedmont, 
and part of Savoy; the northern, from the canton of Bern. Thefe two chains in 
their various windings, form feveral {mall vallies, watered by numerous torrents that 
rufh into the Rhone, as it traverfes the whole diftrit from the Furca to St. Maurice. 
A country thus entirely enclofed within high alps, and confifting of plains, elevated 
valleys, and lofty mountains, muft exhibit avgreat variety of fituations, climates and 
productions. Accordingly, the Vallais prefests to the curious traveller a quick fuccef- 
fion of profpects, as beautiful as diverfifieds Vineyards, rich paftures covered with 
cattle, corn, flax, fruit-trees, and forefts, of€afionally bordered by naked rocks crowned 
with everlafting {now. . | : | 
The productions of the Vallais vary agcording to the great diverfity of climates by 
which this country is diftinguifhed. It dupplies more than fufficient wine and corn for 
interior confumption, and exports a confiderable quantity of both; the foil in the mid. 
land and lower diftri€ts being exceedingly rich and fertile. In the plain, where the 
heat is collected and confined between the mountains, the harvelt is ufually finifhed in 


* At an early period of the French revolution, the difaffected party of the Lower Vallais appealed to. 
France to emancipate their country from their {ubje€tion to the Upper Vallais, but the French not having 
matured their {cheme of fraternization, their petition was rejeGted. 4 

In February 1798, however, the people of the Lower Vallais were enfranchifed, and admitted to an 
equality of rights by the Upper Vallais ; but after the conqueft of Bern, and the revolution of the greater 
part of Switzerland, the inhabitants of the Upper Vallais rejeCted the new conftitution, took up arms, and 
defended themfelves with great fpirit. After feveral bloody defeats, and the capture of the caftle of Sion, 
which was ftormed by the French, the natives fubmitted, and both diftrite were moulded into one depart- 
ment called the Vallais, ofevhich-the capital ie Sion. ee | 


July; 
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July; whereas, in the more elevated parts, barley is the only grain that can be cultivated. 
with any fuccefs, and the crop,is feldom cut before November. ‘About Sion, the fir, 
the melon, and all the other fruits of Italy, come to-perfection: in confequence of this: 
fingular variety of climates, I tafted in the fame.day, ftrawberries, cherries, plums, pears, 
and grapes; each the natural growthof thecountry, | , 

There are no manufactures of any confequence; and indged the general ignorance | 
of the people is no lefs remarkable than their indolence ; fo that. they nay be confidered 
in regard to knowledge and improvements, as fome centuries behind the Swifs, who 
are an enlightened nation. The peafants feldom endeayour to ameliorate thofe lands 
where the foil is originally bad, or to draw the moft advantage from thofe which are un- 
commonly fertile; having few wants, and being fatisfied with the {pontaneous gifts of 
nature, they enjoy her bleflings without much confidering in what manner to improve 
them. , : 

Before I take leave of the Vallais, I fhall communicate the refult of my enquiries 

concerning the caufes which contribute.to render goitrous perfons and idiots common 

in thefe parts; premifing, at the fame time, that I muft ftand greatly in need of your 
candour, when I venture to treat a fubjeét fo extremely complicated, and on which fo 
many different opinions have been advanced by naturalifts and phyficians. 

The notion that fnow-water occafions goiters, is totally void of foundation; for on 
that fuppofition, why are they common in the midland and lower parts, and extremely 
rare in the higher regions of Switzerland? particularly what reafon can be affigned, 
why the natives of thofe places that lie moft contiguous to the glaciers, and who drink 
no other water than what defcends immediately from thofe immenfe refervoirs of ice and 
fnow, are not fubject to this malady? Why are the inhabitants of thofe countries in 
which there is no {now, afflicted with it? For thefe guttural tumours are to be found 
in the environs of Naples, in the ifland of Sumatra, and at Patna and Purnea, in the 
Eaft Indies, where {now is unknown. : 

But, inftead of repeating the various opinions on this fubfect, I fhall at prefene con- 
fine myfelf to the refult of my own obfervations and inquiries. 

The fprings of this diftrict_ are impregnated with a calcareous matter, called in Swit- 
zerland zuf*, nearly fimilar to the incruftations of Matlock in Derbyfhire, fo com- 
pletely diffolved as not to affect the tranfparency of the water. Will it be deemed im- 
probable, that the impalpable particles of this fubftance fhould thus introduce them- 
felves, by means of the blood, into the glands of the throat, and produce goiters t ? 
I ground this opinion on the following obfervations and fats : 7 | 8 


* The Porus of the older authors. | 

The Tophus glareofo, argillaceus Polymorphus, of Linnaeus, 186. 1. 

The Tophus Polymorphus of Wallerius, Syft. vol. ii p. 394. | 

The Tophi of Kirwan, p. 25, called ha His by the Germans. | | | | 

+ Dr. Baillie, phyfician to St. Geasge’s Hofpital, has lately given a beautiful plate illuftrative of the 
difeafed appearances of the Thyroid Gland, which is the feat of the Bronchocele, or Goiter ‘« When 
a feétion is made,’”’ he fays, of the thyroid gland affected with this defeafe, it is found.to contaia a 
number of cells filled with a tranfparent vifcid fluid. his fluid becomes folid, like jelly, when the gland 
haa been preferved for fome time in fpirits.” He notices too, that a few of the cells of one gland, which 
he divided, were filled with a gritty, hard, whitifh matter, | ; 

It appears alfo that the ftructure of the thyroid gaat is favourable to the depofition and detention of 
ftony particles carried into it by the blood; for it is {upplied by four arteries, uncommonly large in propor- 
tion to the fize.of the gland, and has ne excretory duct, through which any fubftance once depofited can 

afs. Hence a very inconfiderable depofition of tuf might be fufficient to produce by irritation fuch an 
abundant feerction of vifcid fluid as to diftend the cells, and by this enlargementapf the gland, gradually 

tooccafion goiters. Baillte’s Morbid Anatomy, p. 311. Second Fafciculus, plate 1. T 
. 7 _ fa 
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To fpeak in general: during my travels through Europe, 1 never. failed to obferve 
that ¢uf,-or this calcareous depofition, abounds in all thofe diftri@s wherein goiters are 
common. I noticed goitrous perfons and much taf in Derbyfhire, in various parts of 
the Vallais, in the Valteline, at Lucern, Friburgh, and Bern, near Aigle and Bex, in 
feveral places of the Pays de Vaud, near Drefden, in the valleys of Savoy and Pied. 
mont, near Turin and Milan. | a : a a an 

To defcend to particular inftances. Theinhabitants of Friburgh, Bern, and Lucern, 
are much fubject to guttural excrefcences. With refpect to Friburgh, 1 obferved that 
one of the principal {prings which fupplies the town with water, iffues from a netghbour- 
ing ftone-quarry, and has formed large depofitions of suf on the rock from which it 
bubbles. The pipes alfo which convey water to the public fountains at Bern, are 
charged with the fame calcareous fediment; and a gentleman, on whofe veracity I can 
depend, affured me, that he is fubject to a fmall {welling in the throat, which ufually 
increafes in winter, when he is chiefly refident at Bern, and diminifhes in fummer on 
his removal to other places, where the waters are not loaded with tf. 

I was, moreover, informed by General Pfiffer, that at Lucern all the waters, excepts 
ing one {pring, are impregnated with ¢/, and that the natives who dwell near that 
{pring, are much lefs fubject to goiters than the other inhabitants; that the fame diffe- 
rence is obferved among the members of the fame family, between: thofe who drink 
no water but what is drawn from that fpring, and the others who do not ule that pre- 
caution. The general fhewed me alfo the tin veffel,-in which water was every morn- 
ing boiled for his ufe, and which was fo fpeedily and thickly incruftated as to rendez it 
neceffary to have it cleanfed twice a-week. ‘The water which yields this depofition is 
as tran{parent as chryftal *. : 

I alfo vifited many places contiguous to thofe diftricts wherein goiters and ¢uf are fre- 
quent, and having precifely the fame fituation and climate, yet I obferved no goiters 
among the inhabitants, nor any appearance of fuf- : 

But the ftrongeft proof in favour of this opinion is derived from pofitive fod. A 
furgeon whom | met at the baths of Leuk, informed me, that he had not unfrequently 
extracted concretions of tuf/tone from feveral goiters; and that from one in particular 
which fuppurated, he had taken feveral flat pieces, each about half an inch long; the 
fame fubitance, he added, is found in the ftomachs of cows, and in the goitrous tu-” 
-mours to which even the dogs of the country are fubject. He likewife affured me, 
that in the courfe of an extentive practice, he had diminifhed and cured the goiters of 
many young perfons by emollient liquors and external applications; that his princip.l 
method to prevent them in future confifted in removing the patients from the places 
where the fprings are impregnated with tuf, and, if that could not be contrived, by 
forbidding the ufe of water which was not purified. He confirmed the report that in- 
fants are occafionally born with guttural fwellings, particularly thofe whofe parents are 
goitrous, and remarked that one of his own children had-at its birth a goiter as large 
a8 an egg; neither he nor his wife, who were both foreigners t, were afflicted with that 
malady. He had difhpated it by external remedies; and fince that period, had inva- 


* Although it appears that wherever there are goitere there in tuf-ftone; yet the reverfe is hy no means 
true, that wherever the waters depofit tuf, there arc always goiters: for perhaps the natives do not drink 
of ihe fprings which are loaded with ‘uf, or that fubltance ts not fuffictently diffolved in the watera; abfo- 
lute folution being, perbsps, neceffary to produce thefe fwellings a 

+ Inthe former inftance, ‘goiters may, though perhaps erroneoufly, be eeemed hereditary; but in the 
latier, where the parepts ure both foreigners ,and not goitrous, can fcarcely be derived ftom any other 
cauie than the aliment of the mather. : | | 
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riably prohibited his family from tafting the fpring waters, unlefs they were diftilled, or 
mixed with wine or vinegar; by which means he preferved them from thofe tumours 
that were extremely common among the natives of the town which he inhabited. 

Although it is by no means my intention to trouble yon with the various opinions 
which have been advanced on this fubject ; yet it would’be unjuft to withhold that of 
M. de Sauffure, whofe accurate refearches and profound inveftigation on philofophical 
fubjeCts deferve to be weighed with the preateft attention, That able naturalift, in a — 
recent publicaticn *, attributes the produdtion of goiters not to the waters, but principally 
to the concentrated heat of the climate, and fagnation of the air. He informs us, that — 
in all his travels through the Alpine countries, he never obferved goiters in any places 
which are elevated more than 500 or 600 toifes t above the level of the fea: he noticed 
them in thofe vallies where the heat is concentrated, and the air {lagnates, and that they 
ufually ceafe wherever the valley terminates, and the country expands into a large plain. 
With great deference, however, to his opinion, may I be permitted to obferve, that the 
conclufion does not abfolutely follow from thefe premifes? For it may be remarked, 
that in places elevated more than 500 or 600 toifes above the level of the fea, the {prings 
are too near their fources to have diffolved a fufficient quantity of calcareous matter, or 
fo minutely as may be requifite for the generation of goiters ; that when the valley ex- 
pands into a plain, the waters may depofit their fediment by mixing with the rivers and 
lakes, or by filtrating through the earth and gravel. But although the two caufes men- 
tioned by Sauflure do not folely produce, they may a/// in producing guttural excref- 
cences, by relaxing the fibres, and difpofing the glands of the throat-to admit more 
eafily the introduétion of the impalpable particles in the water. For it is obfervable, | 
that wemen and children, whofe frames are more relaxed than thofe of men, are more 
liable to be afflicted with thefe fwellings ; that the natives of thofe diftri€ts moft remark- 
able for the fize'and number of goiters, are extremely wan and livid, much fubject to 
intermitting fevers, and other diforders judged to proceed from relaxation. Although 
the-concentrated heat, and ftagnation of the air, may be allowed to have confiderable 
influence on the human body, yet they do not feem fufficient for the effect in queftion,. 
without the intervention of fome other caufe: this caufe /eems to be the water, fhould 
the facts already {tated prove confonant to truth and experience. — 

It may be neceflary, however, to obviate an objection, that goiters mutt rather origi- 
nate from climate and fituation; becaufe foreigners eftablifhed in the country are never 
afflicted with thofe tumours, while their children are no lefs fubject to them than the na- 
tives. But is it uncontrovertible, that zo foreigner has ever been afflicted with this ma- 
lady? ‘The queflion, I fhould prefume, can fcarcely be replied to in the affirmative. 
And all that can be eftablifhed, with any degree of certainty is, that foreigners are Je/s 
fubjeét to thefe fwellings than their children or the natives. In this refpect the anfwer 
isevident. Perfons who ufually fettle in foreign countries are adults ; and adults are 
doubtlefs much lefs liable than children to an endemial malady, whofe operation is gra- 
dual, and which requires much time before its effects are vifible. It is remarked, that 
among the natives themfelves thofe perfons who have efcaped this diforder during their 
infancy, are feldom attacked by it to any confiderable degree at a more advanced age. 

In reafoning upon this, as well as on fimilar fubje¢ts, where a caufe is fought for ca- 
pable of producing a certain effect, it is neceflary to eftablith a primary and general caufe, 
which always and nécefarily exifts, wherever that effet is produced, and to exclude thofe 
circumftances which do not always and neceffarily exift, wherever that effect is produced. 


® See Voyages dans leg Alpes, ch. 48. vol. ii. p. 480. | | + 3,200 and 3,840 Englifh es 
| : | ‘ US, 
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Thus, in the prefent inftance : if Inow-water occafions goiters, wherever there are goiters 
there mu/? be {now-water, which is contrary to fattand experience. If the concentrated 
heat of the.climate,and ftagnation of the air, are neceffary to the formation of goiters, thofe 
excrefceaces could never be formed where thefe caufes are wanting, which is not con- 
firmed.by fact and-experience. If waters impregnated with tw/, or with certain calcareous 
fubftances, produce goiters ; wherever there are goiters, the natives muft drink waters” 
fo impregnated, and this feems agreeable to fact and experience *. . 

The fame caufes which generate goiters, probably operate in the cafe of idiots; for 
wherever goiters prevail to a confiderable degree, idiots invariably abound: fuch is the 
nice and’ inexplicable connection between our bodies and our minds, that the one ever 
fympathifes with the other; and it is by no means an ill-grounded conjecture, that the 
{fame caufes which affect the body fhould alfo affect the mind, or, in other words, that 
the waters which create obftrudtions and goiters fhould alfo occafion mental imbecility t. 

Although thefe idiots are frequently the children of goitrous parents, and have ufually 
thofe {wellings themfelves, yet they are fometimes the offspring even of healthy parents, 
whofe other children are properly organized, and are themfelves free from guttural ex- 
crefcences. I obferved feveral children, {fcarcely ten years of age, with very large goi- 
ters. Thefe tumours, when they increafe toa confiderable magnitude, check refpiration, 
and render thofe who are afflicted with them exceedingly indolent and languid. Some 
perfons have, in oppofition to the opinion which I have ventured to advance, fuppofed 
that the {mall glandular fwellings, which are common in many other parts, and the large 
excrefcences, are more particularly obferved in the Vallais, in the valley of Aoft, and in 
fome other places, do not proceed from the fame caufe, and are not the fame diforder. 
But fufficient reafons have not been affigned for this opinion. During my expedition 
through the Vallais and other parts of Switzerland, I noticed fome of all proportions, 
from the fize of a walnut to almoft the bignefs of a peck loaf. As the fame gradation 
may be alfo obferved in the {pecies of idiots; by a fimilar mode of argument, thofe who 
poflefs fome faint dawnings of reafon might be difcriminated from others, who are to- 
tally deaf and dumb, and give no proof of exiftence but the mere animal fenfations. 
Whereas it is probable that in both inftances the greater or leffer derangement of the 
body or mind does not indicate a different complaint, but only different degrees of the 
fame complaint. us ff 

It is to be prefumed, that a people accuftomed to thefe excrefcences will not be 
fhocked at their deformity ; but I do not find, as fome writers affert, that they confider 
them as beauties. To judge from the accounts of many travellers, it might be fuppofed 
that the natives, without exception, were either idiots or goitrous; whereas, in fact, the 
Vallaifans in general are a robuft race; and all that with truth can be affirmed is, that 
goitrous perfons and idiots are more abundant in fome diftri@s of the Vallais than per- 
haps in any other part of the globe f{. ; | 

| It 

* The learned Mr. Whitaker, in his interefting account of the paflage of Hannibal over the Alps, vol. i. 

Pp. 194, agrees with me in imputing the goiters to the waters, but to the waters impregnated with metallic 

particles, and :he {upports his opinion by the authority of Simler ; but furely if fo, the metallic particles 

ola = aa conitantly found in the waters, and o¢cafonally in the glandutar {wellings, which is not 

the fad, | = | 
It has béen fuggefted to me, by avery intelligent phyfician, that perhaps the impal icles 0 

Role siemisbliy Sea of the blood into the laces. of the brain, sad foren itn Mich any 
affct that organ. - It is a well known fad, that earthy matter is frequently found in the pituitary’ gland. 

+ Icannot withhold from the reader a curious paflage on goitrous perfons and idiots, is an interefting 
work publifhed fince my letters, which tends to confirm my remarks on this fubjed. | oe 
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It has been afferted alfo that the people very much refpeét thefe idiots, and even con- 
fider them as blefings from heaven; which is ftrongly contradicted by others, Upon’ 
my queftioning fome gentlemen of this country, at the baths of Leuk, they treated the 
notion as abfurd and falfe ; but whether they delivered their real fentiments, or were 
unwilling to confirm what might lower their countrymen in the opinion of a ftranger, 
will admit perhaps of fome doubt. For having fince that time frequently enquired 
among the lower ranks, ] am convinced that the common people efteem them bleffings. 
They call them ** Souls of Gud, without fin :”? and many parents prefer thefe idiot-chil- 
dren to thofe whofe underftandings are perfect ; becaufe, as they are incapable of inten- 
tional criminality, they confider them as certain of happinefs in a future flate. Nor is 
this opinion entirely without its good effect, as it difpofes the parents to pay greater at- 
teution to fuch helplefs beings. Thefe idiots are fuffered to marry, as well among them- 
felves as with others. I am, &c. m7 ; 4 


EXTRACT from Saxo Grammaricus, formerly referred to. 


Nec filentio implicandum, quod fequitur. ‘Toko quidam aliquamdyu regis (i. e. Ha- 
raldi Blaatand) ftipendia meritus officiis quibus commilitones fuperabat complures virtu- 
tum fuarum. hoftes effecerat. Hic forte fermone inter convivas temulentius habito tam 
copiofo fe fagittandi ufu callere jactitabat, ut pomum quantumcunque exiguum baculo e 
diftantia fuperpofitum, prima fpiculi dire¢tione feriret. Qu vox primum obtredtantium. 
_auribus excepta regis ctiam auditum attigit. Sed mox principis improbitas patris fidue 
_ciam ad filii periculum tranftulit, dulciflimum vitz ejus pignus baculi loco ata impes 
rans. Cui nifi promiffionis auctor primo fagitte: conatu pomum impofitum excufhflet, 
proprio capite inanis ja€tantia poenas lueret. Urgebat imperium regis militem majora 
promiffis edere, alien obtrectationis infidiis parum fobriz vocis jattum carpentjbus, 
&o— ' ; : . 

Exhibitum Toko adolefcentem attentius monuit, ut aequis auribus capiteque indeflexo 
quam patientiflime ftrepitum jaculi venientis exciperet, ne levi corporis: motu efficacif. 
fimz artis experientiam fruftraretur. Preeterea demenda formidinis confilium circum- 
{piciens, vultum ejus, ne vifo telo terretur, avertit, Tribus deinde fagittis pharetra. ex- 
pofitis prima quam nervo inféruit propofito obftaculo incidit. 

Interrogatus autem a rege Toko cur plura pharetree fpicula detraxiffet, cum fortunam 
arcus femel duntaxat experimento profequi debuiffet. ‘ Ut in te,’? inquit, “ primi 
_ errorem reliquorum acumine vindicaremn, ne mea forte innocentia poeenam tui impunita- 
tem experiretur violentia. Quo tam libero dicto et fibi fortitudinis utulum deberi docuit, 
et regis imperium poena dignum oftendit.”"—Lib. x. p. 286. edit. Leipfic, 1771. | 
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‘© Goiters and idiote are very. common in that part of Tartary which. borders ypon the Chinefe Wall. 
Both fexes are fubje& to thefe {wellingéy but females more than males; the latter removing oftener from the 
{pots where the caufes exift, whatever they may be that occafion them. . | 

© Thefe preternatural tumours di not appear to be attended with any other fymptoms affecting the ge- 
neral health or corporal functions of thofe in whom they were obferved. But the minds of many of them 
were much weakened, and perhaps of aN in ale(s degree. Some were reduced to a {tate of abfolute idiocy, 
The {pedtacle of fuch objeéts, which faila not to convey aferious and even melancholy impreflion to perfons 
who view them for the firf time, produces no fuch effe€t upon thofe among whom they are bred. The 

objects themfelves are, in their general habits, cheerful, and lead-a mere animal life, as contradilinguifhed 
from that in which any thought or. refletion is concerned, As they a& alone from ‘iniingt, or the mere — 
_impulfe of the fenles, fs their a€tiuns, however injurious they may happen to prove to others, are free fram 
intentional malice, and oecafion no refentment. ‘Their perfons are contidered in fome degree as facred ; ang — 
they are maintained by their families with peculiar care,”?—scccewnt of the Embaffy to China, vol li, p. 202. - 
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LETTER XXXVI.—Paffage of the Téte Noire.--Col de Balme— Mont BlancmlIts great 
4 - Elevation. | oe 
: “4 | Geneva, Auguft 28. 

_ QUITTING Trient, we traverfed fome narrow vallies, through forefts of pine and 
fir, by the fide of a fmall but impetuous torrent, which takes its rife from the neigh- 
bouring glacier. The road, which is very rugged, is carried over the fteep crags of a 
mountain called La Tete Noire. A little way trom Trient we entered the duchy of Fau- 
cigny, fubject * to the King of Sardinia, and arrived at the vale of Chamouny, the great 
mountains and glaciers of Savoy rifing majeftically before us. | 

Another way leads from Trient to Chamouny over the Col de Balme. I paffed it on 
a mule the 7th of September 1785 ; it is exceedingly fteep, but not dangerous, as re- 
prefented by many travellers; for I did not even find it neceflary to difmount; and the 
path, which is in no part bare rock, runs through a thick wood clothing the fides of the 
mountain, We fet off from Trient on this expedition about half pafk four, with the 
expedtation of feeing the fun rife on the fummit of Mont Blanc, but were difappointed ; 
for we did not reach the Col de Balme in lefs than two hours, and day had already be- 
gun to break. We enjoyed, however, from the fummit an extenfive profpect, which 
many travellers confider as equal to the moft fublime profpects in Switzerland : on one 
fide it commands the Vallais, the Alps of St. Bernard, and the diftant mountains of the 
cantons of Underwalden and Bern; the other compreherds Mont Blanc and the cir- 
cumjacent heights. I obferved the Point de Mouffon; the Mortine, {upporting on its 
top the glacier of Buet, on which De Luc made his celebrated experiments to afcertain 
the ftate of the atmofphere; the -Point de la Tour ; Les Aiguilles d’ Argentiere; the 
Aiguille de Midi, a piked rock flarting out of a large mafs of fnow; and, laftly, Adont 
Blanc itfelf. The higheft point of this gigantic mountain is im the fhape of a compreffed 
bemifphere, and is called from its form La Bofle du Dromedaire ; from that point it 
gradually finks, prefents a kind of concave furface of {now, in the midft of which is a 
{mall pyramid of ice; then rifes into a fecond: hemifphere, -called by fome Little Mont 
Blanc, but with more propriety by others, Le Déme du Milieu, or the Middle Dome ; 
thence it defcends into another concave furface terminating in a point, indifcriminately 
ftyled by the natives Aiguille de Gouté, Point de Gouté, and Déme de Gout?, and which I 
fhalfname the Déme of Gouté; from that dome it ends abruptly, and lofes itfelf amid 
the mountains that bound the vale of Chamouny. | | , 

Mont Blanc is particularly diftinguifhed from other mountains by a mantle of fnow, 
which clothes its fummit and fides, almoft without the intervention of the leaft rock to 
break the glare of the white appearance, from whence its name is derived. This cir- 
cumftance frequently deceives the eye unaccuftomed to fuch objects, and in many fitua- 
tions renders it lefs lofty in appearance than it isin reality. Although the fuummit was 
more than feven thoufand feet above the fpot where I ftood, yet it did not imprefs me 
with that altonifhment which might be expe@ed from its fuperior height and magnitude 
above the circumjacent mountains. I was indeed more ftruck with the firlt view of the 
Schreckhorn from the top of the Scheidec, than of Mont Blanc from the Col de Balme. 


* Now fubje&t to France. 
| The 
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The fummit of Mont Blane being of a roundifh form, and covered with fnow, unites 
beauty with grandeur; whereas the Schreckhorn being piked, naked, and its fhagged 
fides only ftreaked with {nqw, its grand charaCteriltics are ruggednefs and horror; and 
hence it derives the name of Schreckhorn, or the Peak of Terror*. But Mont Blanc 
foon re-affumed its real importance, feemed to increafe in fize and height, and folely 
attracted our attention, until we entered the vale of Chamouny. 

You who are totally unacquainted with Alpine {cenes, may perhaps conceive a faint 
idea of the elevation. of this. gigantic mountain, on being informed that the mantle of 
{fnow, which appears to cover its top and fides, exceeds an altitude of four thoufand feet 
perpendicular, and nine thoufand feet in a horizontal direction from the Dome of Gouté 
to the fummit; and-that the height of the fnow and ice, eftimated from the fource of 
the Arveron, at the bottom of the glacier of Montanvert, to the fummit of Mont Blanc, 
cannot be lefs than twelve thoufand perpendicular feet, or near three times as high as 
Snowdon in North Wales. | | | 

Five glaciers extend into this vale of Chamouny, and are feparated from each other 
by forefts, corn-fields, and meadows ; fo that large tracts of ice are blended with culti- 
vation, and perpetually fucceed each other in the moft fingular and ftriking viciffitude. 
Thefe glaciers, which lie chiefly in the hollows of the mountains, and are fome leagues 
in length, unite at the foot of Mont Blanc, the higheft mountain in Europe, and probably 
of the antient world. . | 

_ According to the calculations of De Luc, (by whofe improvement of the barometer 
elevations are taken with a degree of facility and accuracy before unattainable,) the 
height of this mountain above the level of the fea is 23914 French toifes, or 15,304 
Englith feet f ; or, according to Sir George Schuckborough, of 15,662 feet. | 

De Luc having found the altitude of the Buet, from thence took geometrically the 
elevation of Mont Blanc. The labours of this celebrated naturalift, and his rules for 
computing heights by the barometer, are to be found in his'very valuable treatife, ** Sur 
les Modifications de 1? Atmofphére.”’ Thefe rules are explained, and his tables reduced to 
Englifh meafure, by Dr. Mafkelyne, Aftronomer Royal; and ftill more fully by the 
Rev. Dr. Horfley {. | 

The accuracy of thefe barometrical meafurements was verified by Sir George Schuck- 
borough, in a number of ingenious experiments to afcertain the elevation of feveral 
mountains of Savoy, a fhort time before I arrived at Geneva. He followed De Luc’s 
method; computed the heights of feveral mountains, reciprocally, by barometrical and 
geometrical obfervations, and perceived that they almoft exaétly coincided. Having 
found the elevation of the Mole above. the lake of Geneva, he took from thence the 
-geometrical altitude of Mont Blanc. “During the courfe. of thefe experiments, he was 
enabled to correct fome trifling errors in De Luc’s calculations, to improve his difcove- 
ries, and to facilitate the means of taking elevations, by fimplifying the tables and 


a 


rules, 


* The traveller will recollect that I am here defcribing Mont Blanc, as abferved from the Col de Balme, 
and the vale of Chamouny. Thofe who have feen it from the valley of Aoft affure me, that it isnot on that 
fide covered with a mantle of fnow, but exceeds even the Schreckhorn in ruggednefs and horror, 

+ Inreducing the Freneh toife, which is equal to fix French feet, to. Englith meafure, I have confidered 
the proportion of the Englith to the French foot as 15 to. 16. Its real proportion, according to the accu- 
rate calculation of Sir George Schuckborough, is 15 to 16 and a {mall fraction ; but the error in my calcu- 
lation beng one toife ina thoufand, in order to prevent confufion,'I have omitted the fraction. = 
+ Now Bifhop of Rochefter. Both thefe treatifes are publifhed in the Philofophical T'ranfactions for 
the year 1774 ao o, | | 4 
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- Tam oonvinced, from the fituetion of Mout Blanc, and its.fuperior altitude above the 
furrounding mouutains, that it exceeds the loftie point in Switzerland, which is, next 
to Mont Blanc, the moft elevated ground in Europe. That it is higher than any part 
of Afia and Africa, is an affertion which can only be fatto hy comparing the judic ous 
calculations of modera travellers with the exaggerated accounts of former writers ; and 
by showing that there is probably no mountain in thefe two quarters of the globe, whiofe 
altitude furpaffes 15,000 feet. ben 
Perhaps in no inftance has the imagination of man been more given to amplification, 
than in afcertaining the heights of the globe. Gruner, in his defcription of the Swils 
glaciers, has mentioned the elevation of fome remarkable mountains, agreeably to the 
caiculations of feveral famous geographers and travellers, both ancient and modern. 


Toifee. Eng. Feet, 
According to Strabo, the higheft mourftain of the ancient world was about Sygit 21,830 
According to Riccioli « - - - ° 58,216 373) 382 
According to Father Kircher, who took the elevations of mountains by the un- 

certain method of meafuring their fhadows, 


Etna is - - - . . * 4,000 25,600 
"The Peak of Teneriff ° - ° - 10,000 64,000 
Mount Athos - - < ° - 20,000 123%,co0o 
Lariffa in Egypt : - - ° - 28,000 179,200 


But thefe calculations are evidently fo extravagant, that their exaggeration mutt 
ftrike the moft common obferver. If we confult more modern and rational accounts, 
it appears that the Peak of Teneriff and Atma have been ftequently fuppofed the higheft 
points of the globe. Teneriff is eftimated by fome natural philofophers to be 3,000 
toifes, or 19,200 feet above the level of the fea; but, according to Feuillé, this elevation 
is reduced to 2,070 toifes, or 13,248 feet ; whereas Etna, by the accurate computations 
of Sauffure, rifes only * 1672 toifes, or 10,7004 feet above the fea. Hence it appears, 
that there are no mountains, except thofe in America, (the elevation whereof, accordin 
to Condamine, furpaffes 3000 toifes, or 19,200 feet,) which are equal to the altitude of 
Mont Blanc. 

In order, however, to determine with abfolute certainty that Mont Blanc is the 
higheft point of the old world, it would be neceffary to eflimate, by the fame mode of 
menfuration, Mont Blanc, the Schreckhorn, the Peak of Tenériff, the mountains of the 
Moon in Africa, the T'aurus, and the Caucafus. . 


t 


* According to Sir George Schuckboroughs# 672 toifes, or 10,954 feet ; who fays, “ I have ventured 
to compute the height of this celebrated mountain from my awn tables, though from an obfervation of 
M. De Siuffure in 1773, which that gentleman obligingly communicated to me. It will ferve to fhow that 
this volcano ia by no means the higheit mountain of the old world; and that Vefuvius, placed upon Mount 
Etna, would not be equal to the fight of Mont Blane, which I take to be the moft elevated point of Eu. 


FOpe, Afia, and Africa.”? 
lam happy to Gd my conjeGures corroborated by that ingenious and accurate obferver. 
Height of Htna, according to Sir George - - 10954 Feet. 
OF Vefutius, according to Sauffure P 7 és 4,900 
Of both together - 14,854 


i Heighs of Mont Blanc, according to Sir Geor : m z 15,664 
Difference, or the height of Mont Blanc above that of Aitna and Vefuvius Abie 


enited ° s = : 808 
For fill further information on thie curious {ubjedt, the eeader is referred to M. Trembley's Analyfs oP En 
peviances fur lq Mefure det Haxturce, 10 Sayfure’s “A oyages dans les Alper, vol. ii, p 616, : 
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__ The chain of the Caucafus has lorig ‘been’ ‘deemed the higheft wiowntains of Afias and 
forse philofophérs, upon confidermg the great fuperiority of the eaftern rivers over-the 
European, both in depth and breadth, have drawn a prefumptive argument, that the 
Afiatic mountains ‘are much more lofty'than thofe of Europe. “But conjectures are 
~ now banifhed from natural philofophys. and, until it fhall be: proved from undoubted 
calculations, that the higheft part of the Caucafus rifes more than. 15,000 feet above the 
level of the fea, Mont Blanc may be fairly confidered as more elevated. -_ 


LETTER XXXVIIL.— Glacier of Bofon.—M. ontanvert.— Expedition acrofi the Valley 


AUGUST 23d, we mounted by the fide of the glacier of Boffon, to es Murailles de 
Glace, fo called from their refemblance to walls: they form large ranges of ice of pro- 
digious thicknefs and folidity, rifing abruptly, and parallel to each other *. Some of 
thefe ranges appeared about a hundred feet high; but, if we may believe our guides, 
they are four hundred feet above their real bafe. Near them were pyramids and cones 
of ice of all forms and fizes, fhooting to a very confiderable height, in the. moft beauti- 
ful and fantaftic fhapes. From this glacier, which we croffed without much difficulty, 
we enjoyed a fine view of the vale of Chamouny. | ge | 

The 24th. We had propofed fallying forth this morning very early, in order to vifit 
the valley of icein the glacier of Mortanvert, and to penetrate as far as the time would 
admit; but the weather proving cloudy, and likely to rain, we deferred our departure 
till nine. Having procured three guides, we afcended on horfeback about three miles; 
we were then obliged to difmount, and fcrambled up a fteep and rugged path, called 
‘‘ the road of the 5 et Be -From the fummit of the Montanvert we defcended 
to the edge of the glacier, and made a refrefhing meal upon fome cold provifion which 
we brought with us. A large block of granite, called “* La pierre des Anglois,”’ ferved 
for.a table; and near us was a hovel, wheré thofe who make expeditions towards. 
Mont Blanc frequently pafs the night. The fcene around us was magnificent and 
fublime; numberlefs rocks rifing boldly above the clouds, fome of whofe tops were 
bare, others covered with fnow; many of thefe peaks, gradually diminithing towards 
their fummits, end in fharp points, and are called Need/es. Between thefe rocks the 
valley of ice ftretches feveral leagues in length, and is nearly a mile broad, extending 
on one fide towards Mont Blanc, and on the other, towards the plain of Chamouny. _ 

The names of the principal needles are, Aiguilles de Midi, de Dru, de Bouchard, de 
Moine, de Tacul, de Charmeaux ; the five gtaciers, that ftretch towards the plain: of 
Chamouny, and unite at the foot of Moat Blanc, are called Tacona, Boffons, Montan- 
vert, Argentiere, and Tour. | er ee na 
~ Having fofficiently refrethed ourfelves, we prepared for our adventure acrofs the ice. 
We had each of us a long pole-fpiked with iron ; and, in order to fecure us from flip- 
ping, the guides faftened to our thoes crampons, or {mall bars of iron, provided with four 
fpikes. ‘The difficulty in croffing thefe valleys of ice arifes from the immentfe chafms,. 
which our guides affured us in fome places are not lefs than five hundred feet in depth, 
J can'no otherwife convey to you an image of this body of ice, broken into irregular 
ridges and deep chafms, than by comparing it to waves inflantaneoufly frozen in the- 
midit of a violent ftorm, | a 
et Since my firft eaetiene Sie Blas a Egil gentleman, has built a more commodious wooden hug} 
which, frombim, is called Blair’s Cabin. oe | w 
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‘We began our walk with great flownefs and deliberation ; but gradually gaining 
courage and confidence, we.foon found that we could fafely pafs along thofe places, 
where the afcent and defcent: were not very confiderable, much falter even than when 
walking at the rate of our common pace : in other parts we leaped over.the clefts, and 
flid down the fteeper declivities. In one place we were obliged to tread with peculiar 
caution. After walking fome paces fideways along a narrow ridge of ice, fcarcely three 
inches broad, we ftept acrofs a chafm into a little hallow, which the guides formed for 
our feet, and afcended by means of {mall holes made with the fpikes of our poles. ‘This 
account appears terrible ; but. we had not the leaft apprehenfion of danger, as the guides 
‘were exceedingly careful, and took excellent precautions. One of our fervants had the 
‘courage to follow us without crampons, or nails in his fhoes, which was certainly dan- 

_ gerous, on account of the flipperinefs of the leather when wetted. | 
We had now almoft reached the oppofite fide, when we were obliged to make a cir- 
cuit of above a quarter of a mile, in order to get round a broad chafin. This will give 
you fome idea of the difficulty attending excurfions over fome of thefe glaciers: our 
guides informed us, that when they hunt chamois and marmots, thefe unavoidable cir- 
cuits generally carry them fix or feven miles, when the direct diftance is fcarcely two. 
A ftorm threatening every moment, we were obliged to haften off the glacier ; for rain 
renders the ice exceedingly flippery, and in cafe of a fog, which generally accompanies. 
a ftorm in thefe upper regions, our fituation would have been extremely dangerous, 
Indeed we had no time to lofe; for we had fcarcely quitted the ice before the tempeft 
began, and foon became very violent, attended with frequent flafhes of lightning, and 
loud peals of thunder, which being re-echoed within the hollows of the mountains, added 
greatly to the awful fublimity of the fcene. | 

‘We crawled for a confiderable way upon our hands and feet along a fteep and bare 
rock, and down one of the moft difficult and rugged precipices I ever defcended in Swit- 
zerland ; the thunder at the fame time roaring over us, and the rain pouring down like 
torrents. After much difficulty, but without the leaft accident, we gained the valley of 
Chamouny, and returned to the inn, as wet as if we had been plunged into water, but 
perfedtly gratified with our expedition. 


In my fecond excurfion to the valley of Chamouny in 1785, inftead of croffing the gla- 
cier, I afcended, in company with three Englifhmen and a Swifs gentleman, from Blair’s 
Cabin, about an hour and a half, over the bare and rugged rocks, to a fummit under 
the Aiguille de Charmox, near the {pot from which a Genevan unfortunately fell and was 
dafhed to pieces. On this fummit, at the very edge of the fearful precipice which over- 
looks the vale of Chamouny, ftood a collection of {tones, about three feet high, called 
by the natives /e bon homme. We immediately raifed this heap to the height of fix feet, 
‘and piled up another of the fame elevation, which we ftyled, in the lenguage of the 
_ country, le monument de quatre Anglois, in memory of the four* Englifhmen who amufed 

themfelves in forming it. | 7 , 

I employed an hour inafcending part of the Montanvert on horfeback, the fame time 
in walking up to Blair’s Cabin, an hour and a half to the monument de quatre Anglois, 
half an hour in defcending to Blair’s Cabin, and three quarters of an hour in pafling 
from thence to. Chamouny. os | 


® Mr. Whitbread, the two Mr. Clifforde, and myfelf. We were accompanied and aflifted by M. Excha- 
quet, a Swifs gentleman, remarkable for his numerous expeditions into thefe Alps, | : | 


I made 
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"I made this expedition in company with M, Exchaquét, a Swifs gentleman, native of 
Aubonne, and director-general ‘of the mines of Savoy. His repeated expeditions into 
thefe regions have enabled him to ‘execute a model in relief af the valley of Chamouny, 
Mont Blanc, the citcumjacent Alps, and glaciers *. In order to render this model {till 
more valuable to the naturalift, he colleéts fpecimens of the different ftones which com. 
pofe the mountains reprefented on the plan. He is now employed by the government 
of Bern in conftruéting 4 model of the diftri€t of Aigle. : | te 
_ M. Exchaquet has difcovered a more commodious route than that hitherto followed, 
to afcend the Buet and Mount Breven, which are defcribed by M. Van Berchem, fecre- 
tary tothe Society of Sciences at Laufanne, in his letter to Mr. Wyttenbach of Bern, 
relating an expedition to the mines of Faucigny, and the glaciers which extend at the 
foot of Mont Blanc. In thefe letters the reader will find, befide much accurate afd 
picturefque defcription, an account of feveral foffil and vegetable produttions af the 
higher Alps. ) | 


LETTER XXXVII.—Excurfion towards the Summit of the Couvercle. — 


IN my fubfequent expedition to the valley of Chamouny, I .propofed pufhing my 
courfe ftill further towards the glacier of Talefre, but particularly to the Couvercle, of 
‘ which I had read a very curious defcription in Sauffure’s work. But having bruifed my 
foot in afcending the Montanvert, I was prevented from executing my purpofe. You 
will; however, have no reafon to regret my difappointment, on receiving the following 
account of that expedition, extracted from notes communicated bya friend. | 
- We quitted the Priory at fix in the morning, accompanied by Michael Paccard and 
Marie Coutet, two guides of Chamouny, traverfed the plain, and afcended the Montan- 
vert through a wood of pines. We had fine views of the glacier which gives rife to the 
Arveron, and of the vale of Chamouny, chequered in a moft fingular manner with 
alternate rows of arable and pafture land. After continuing about ah hour, we quitted 
our mules, proceeded on foot, and in an hour and a half reached Blair’s Hut, on the 
top of the Montanvert, where we refted for a few minutes. 


We then defcended to the glacier, coafted it by the path of the chryftal hunters, and 
in about half an hour came to fome difficult paffes called Les Ponts, or the Bridges, 
which: run over a perpendicular rock, at the edge of a frightful precipice. Thefe paf- 
fages, though {till difficult, were extremely dangerous, until, by order of Sauffure, the 
‘rock was in fome parts blown away with gunpowder, and {mall holes formed for the 
hands and feet. The firft bridge was about forty paces in length, and the two others 
fomewhat lefs difficult, of about ten paces each. In a quarter of an hour we arrived at 
a fountain, which drops from the roof and fides of a natural grotto, the infide whereof 
is overgrown with large tufts of the ranunculus glacialis. Waving walked about eight 
miles fince our departure from Chamouny, we fat down in this fequeltered grotto and 
made our firft repaft. _ | 
~ From hence we croffed fome fnow, the remains of the laft winter’s avalanche, and 
iminediately got upon the Moraine, the term given to the {tones and earth which the. 
glaciers difgorge on each fide, after having received them from the impending moun- 


* This plan has been finifhed, and a coloured print of it publithed. 
+ Excurfion dans les Mines de Haut Faucigny, &c. Laufanne, 1787. 
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tains x they are very treacherous and dificult to walk upon. The ice upon which thefe — 
ftones reft is harder. than that of. the reft of the glacier; and the searth is: laid in fitch 
regular and equable heaps.as to ‘give the appearance of art. Aswe:looked from hence — 
over the valley of ice, the paflage feemed impraéticable ;_ {@ pumerous and. broad: were 
the chafms which interfedted it in every direction, many Bearing a tremendous appear- 
ance, and of an aftonithing depth ; but we foon’ found that it only required courage 
_and aétivity. Inftead of crampons we had largé nails in our fhoes, which more effec. 
tually anfwered our purpofe, and our fpiked fticks were on this occafion particularly 
ferviceable. Having defcended upon the glacier, we found the ice foftened by a warm 
wind, which rendered it lefs flippery than ufual, We continued along it about a quarter 
of an hour, then regained and walked along the Moraine near half an Lour. We now 
embarked upon the great valley of ice called Glacier des Bois, 1 own not without emotion 
to fee ourfelves upon this extraordinary defert, broken into frightful chafms, through 
the maze of which we were to pafs. It was curious to obferve the numerous little rills 
produced by the collection of drops occafioned by the thawing of the ice on the upper 
part of the glacier: thefe little rills hollow out fome channels, and torrent-like preci- 
pitate themfelves into the chafms with a violent noife; increafing the body of waters - 
formed by the melting of the interior furface, and finding an outlet under the immenfe 
arch of ice in the valley of Chamouny, from which the Arveron rufhcs. This ice-wate 
was agreeable to the palate, and extremely refrefhing from its coolnels. 3 
The field of ice, which at firft fight feemed impervious to all but the chamois and mare 
mot, and fcarcely praticable even for the daring footfteps of man, is traverfed by flocks 
of theep, driven to the fcanty pafturage which the oppofite rocks afford. ‘The fhep- 
herds leave them in thefe defolate fpots, and vifit them at different intervals. We ob- 
ferved their track over the ice, and faw a flock returning ; one fhepherd preceded as a 
guide, and another followed the herd: we had the good fortune to preferve a fheep . 
which had ftrayed from the flock. - | | 
As we were continuing our courfe, we were furprifed bya loud noife; and, looking 
round, perceived a large fragment of rock which had detached itfelf from one of the 
higheft needles : it bounded from precipice to precipice with great rapidity, and, before 
it reached the bottom, was reduced almoft entirely into dult. Having proceeded about » 
an hour, we were aftonifhed with a view far more magnificent than imagination can con- 
ceive: hitherto the glaciers had fcarcely anfwered my expetations, but now far fur. 
paffed them. Nature clad herfelf in all her terrors. Before us was a valley of ice 
twenty miles‘in extent, bounded by a circular glacier of pure unbroken {now, called 
Tacu, which leads direétly to the foot of Mont Blanc, and is furrounded by large 
conical rocks, terminating in fharp points like the turrets of an ancient fortification ; 
to the right rofe a range of magnificent ‘peaks, their intervals filled with glaciers; and 
far above the reft, the majeftic fummit of Mont Blanc, his higheft point obfcured with 
clouds.. He appeared of fuch immenfe magnitude, that at, his prefence the circumjaccnt 
mountains, however gigantic, feemed to fhrink before him, and “ Aide their diminifbed 
' beads *.’ In half an te we arrived at the Moraine, which forms‘a boundary of the - 
valley, trofled it, and proceeded upon a body of ice about three quarters of a mile broad. 
Hete the ice was more even and free from chafms than in the great valley. We then 
ified a fecond Moraine, and beyond that another mais of ice to a third Moraine: de-’ 








“#* Milton, 
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‘feending from thence we came upon the laft ridge of i 
two former, and full of lange chafme: itis feparated : 


‘ 










_-Here we turned a litle to the tight, and afcended the valley of ice, the foene every 
moment increafing in magnificence and horror. Ina fhort time wearrived at the foot” 


of the Couvercle, having walked about ‘fix miles on the ice. We now found it diffi 
cult to quit the ice, and the firft part of the defcent was really perilous. One {tep was. 
truly dreadful : a bulging rock entirely fmooth, and prefenting a precipice of very con- 
fiderable depth, which was terminated by an iotmenfe chafm m theice, feemed to for. 
bid our progrefs; a fmall hollow, however, in the middle ferved for one foot, and from 
thence we bounded over to the firm ground. One. guide went firft, and held out his 
hand on the oppofite fide, whilft the other helped and directed us where to place our 
feet. We continued afcending a path which now feemed without danger, though very 
narrow and fteep, and carried along the ridge of precipices. The fcenery around was 
indeed fo fublime as to banith all ideas of fatigue and apprehenfiga. Half an hour more 
brought us to the fide of a fountain, where we fat down to our-dinner, © We had now 
employed five hours and a half from Chamouny, and notwith{tanding all difficulties and 
neceffary halts, had walked fifteen miles, but none of us complained of fatigue. . 
-The-clouds beginning to-gather, warned.us to haften to the top of the Couvercle, 
From that {tation we had the view of three ftupendous vallies of ice, the glacier of Tale. 
fre to the left, in front that of l’Echaut, and the Tacu to the right ; all uniting in one 
reat valley of ice called the Glacier des Bois, which ftretched under our feet, and, was 
{urrounded and ornamented by the rugged needles. The dead filence which reigned 
in this place was. only interrupted by the-bounding of diftant chamois, and the cries of 
alarm which the marmots gave to their tribes at our approach. : and 
Having refrefhed ourfelves we proceeded to the top of the Couvercle, a moft extra- 
ordinary rock of granite, having the appearance of a large irregular multilateral build- 
ing placed on a mountain ; the alcent was laborious, but perfectly fecure, “Toward 
its foot we found’a bottle containing the names of two Englithmen who had reached that 
‘place about a fortnight before, and probably fattered themfelves that no ftranger would 
go beyond them. We wrote our names on the reverfe of the paper, and carried the 
bottle with us to the fummitof the Couvercle. ‘Three quarters of an hour brought us 











to the point, and we reached 9 rock overhanging a precipice which my eyes dared not 
meafure. In this fituation’ we were furprifed with a thunder ftorm, which added great 
horror and magnificence to the fcene. “We took fhelter under an impending rock, and 
liftened to the roaring of the ftorm with a mixed fenfation of fear and pleafure. On 
refieGting in this place that we were to. meafure back the fame ground, ‘and to under 
a vepertion of the fame difficulties, we were not exempted from alarm; but recolle 


ing that it is the duty of man ‘to encounter fome dangers, in order to behgld fuch glo- 









rigus fceneg, we from that moment banifhed all apprehenfions, =. 
_ . Our view%pom the top of the Couvercle comprehended the fame fublime fcenes we 
d enjoyed from its bafe, but confiderably heightened and enlarged ; the ftupendous 
rtent of ice appeared like a rugged expanfe of frozen fea, bounded by the molt gi- 
atic rocks, arid terminated by Mont Blanc, the ‘Atlas of the globe. Although we 
entirely. enclofed between ice and.fnow, and barren crags where all vegetation 
ight be fuppoled to ceafe; yet.our eyes repofed on a triangular rock, clothed with 
alpine plants, and ftarting up like a fertile ifland.in the midft of a defblate 
Swan by'the name of the Garden, and exhibits a curious contrat to. the 
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During our expeditions into the Alps, we had frequently found ecealon to remark 
the peculiarly deep thade of the blue colour® in the “ pure Empyrealt 3", and to.day 
we were more particularly affected with this circumftance. It conveyed a mioft fyblime 
idea of the infinity of fpace: the higher we afcended the more beautiful it feemted and 
we were informed by a perfon accuftomed to alpine {cenes, that, on cobfiderable gieva- 
tions, he had frequently obferved the ftars at noon-day. ark 
Our defcent from thefe icy regions was no lefs fortunate than our afcent ;* we reached 
the Priory at feven in the Hoes without the leaft accident, and wrapt in aftonith. 
ment on the recollection of fcenes which furpafs the imagination, as much as they defy 


defcription. Tam, &c. 


LETTER XXXIX.—-Various attempts to reach the Summit of Mont Blanc.—Succefsful 
Expedition of James Balma and Dr. Paccard.—Of Saufure.— His phyfical Obfervations. 


VARIOUS attempts having been made to reach the fummit of Mont Blanc, as well 
by the guides of Chamouny, as by Meflrs. de Sauffure and Bourrit ; a chronokjpical 
account of the principal expeditions which have at length terminated fuccefsfully, will 

not, perhaps, be uninterefting. 

The firlt was made by M. Couteran and three guides of Chamouny, Michael Paccard, 
Victor Tiffay, and Marie Coutet. On the 13th of July 1776, they fet off from the 
Priory, about eleven in the evening ; pafled between the glaciers of Boflon and Tacona; 
and, after employing above fourteen houts in mounting rugged and dangerous afcents, 
in crofling feveral vallies of ice, and-large plains of fnow, found themfelves on the top 
next to Mont Blanc. At firft fight it appeared fcarcely a league diftant; but they foon 
difcovered that the clearnefs of the air, the extraordinary whitenefs of the fnow, and 
its great height, made it feem nearer than it was in reality ; and they perceived with 
regret, that it would require at leaft four hours more to reach the fummnit, even {up- 
poling it practicable. But as the day was far advanced, and the vapours towards the 
fummit of Mont Blanc began to gather into clouds, they were obliged to relinquith 
their enterprize, As they were baka Be reat hafte, one of the party flipped in 
attempting to leap over a chafm of ice. He held in his hand a long pole fpiked with 
iron, which he had ffruck into the ice; and upon this he hung dreadfully fufpended 
for a few moments until he was. releafed by his companions. ‘The danger he had juft 

:efcaped made fuch an impreffion upen him that he fainted, and contitiued for fome time 
in that fituation : he was at lengeh brought to himfelf, and, though confiderably bruifed, 

_ fufficiently recovered to congiifue his journey. They arrived at Chamouny about eight 
in the evening, after a jourfiey of two-and-twenty hours: as fome fort of recompence 

_ for fo much fatigue they’enjoyed the fatisfaction, at leaft, of having approached nearer 
to Mont Blanc than any former adventurers, 

Ascording to Sir George Schuckborough, the fummit which they atpained ig tore 
than 13,000 feet above the Mediterranean. Thefe perfons, however, did not také the 
wiceflary precautions for fo perilous an enterprize ; ‘for the expedition was not gniyex- 

tremely hazardous, but alfo far too fatiguing and difficult to be accomplithed ‘within 


© ‘The depth of this bloé colour f owing to the extreme purity and trantparency-of the aly. Skufare 
made fome eurions experinients to afcertain the exadt thade of blue which forms the colameof the heavens 
in thie elevated {pot. By means of fips of paper feined with different tints of, bine, from the pale to the 
darkeh, be formed a foal of 51 Miades, and found that.the 39th was the,coleur of the heavens, ' Vol iv. 
p58. ¢ + Maton. : pa ee 
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ewebtyfour howrs. The failure of this expedition feemed for fome time to reprefs all. 
futute attempts, until the indefatigable Bourrit infufed a new fpirit into the inhabitamts 

ofeChamouny,, After reiterated théugh unfuccefsful attempts, on the 11th of Sep.’ 
teinber 1784, Bourrit, accompanied by fix guides, departed from Bionafay, and was" 
fealing, as he expreffes himfelt, the rampart of Mont Blanc, when he fuddenly found 

himfelf fo extremely affected by the interife cold, that he was unable to proceed. t 

Marie Coutet and Francis Guidet, two of the guides who attended him in this ex- 

pedition, preceded their company, and afcended to the Dome of Gouté, which is about: 
9400 feet in a horizontal direétion from the fummit. Marie Coutet informed me, 

that they pafled the Middle Dome, and walked along the jak between that dome and: 
the fummit at far as fome high rocks, which appear from the vale of Chamoauny like 
{inal points rifing out of the {now, but right approaching obliged them to return. 

On the 4th of September 1785 Marie Coutet and James Balma reached a place under 
a rock ata confiderable elevation, where they paffed the night. Setting off before fun. 
rife, they found themfelves about feven on the Dome of Gouté, and were proceeding. 
towards the fummit with a fair profpeét of fuccefs, when a violent ftorm of hail ace 
companied with a {trong wind compelled them to return. 

On the 13th of September Meffirs. de Sauffure and Bourrit, attended by twelve 
guides well provided with barometers, thermometers, and other inftruments, for the 
purpofe of making the neceflary obfervations, departed from Bionafay, and arrived at 
a hut, which they had ordered to be conftructed at Pierre Ronde 7808 feet above the 
level of the fea, Here they paffed the night, and early the next morning reached the 
Dome of Gouté without the leaft accident, and without much difficulty ; where they were 
{topped by a freth fall of fnow, into which they funk fo deep that all farther progrefs 
was impracticable. Sauflure informs us, that the mercury in the barometer funk 
oe and a half, and that he reached an elevation of 1290 toifes, or 8256 

nglith feet. 

At length, in July 1786, fix guides of Chamouny having failed in another attempt, 
James Balma, one of the party, being overtaken by Varknele as he was rambling upon 
the ice, miffed his way, and paffed the night in a fpot above the Dome of Gouté, ele. 
vated more than 12,000 feet above the level of the fea. His youth, and the ftrength 
of his conftitution, having preferved him from the effects of the no@urnal cold in fo 
fevere an atmofphere, at the approach of morn he reconnoitred the fituation, and ob- 
ferved a part which appeared more ealy of accefs than any hitherto attempted. On his 
arrival at Chamouny he was feized with a very fevere indifpofition, the effect of extreme 
fatigue, and of the intenfe cold. Being attended by Dr. Paccard, a phyfician of the 
nlged, James Balma communicated his obfervations ; and, in gratitude for his attendance, 
Maxed ta conduc him to the fammit of Mont Blanc. 

«On the 9th of Angutt thefe two daring adventurers fallied from Chamouny upon this 
pinovable expedition, and reached before dark thé mountain La Céte, which overhangs 
apper part of the glacier of Boffon. Here they continued during the night ; and 
at tives'in ‘the nerning purfhed their route over thé ice, afcended the Dome of Gouté, 
paffed ander: Middle Dome, and at the laft pyramid of rock turned to the eaft, and 
continued algrig the ridge, which is feen from Geneva, and lies on the left of the fam: 
Heret ay fink i logan to experience fuch intenfe cold, and fuch extreme. fatigue, 

dr. Daeemrd waik ghirtoft induced to relinquifh the enterprize; being, however, en- 
od Dy Jared Malwa; inore accuftomed to fuch dangerous expeditions, He followed 
ame Wind was fo violent and piercing, at in orger to avoid its blow# 
‘they were obliged to walk fideways for a confiderable time, one 
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ry em ployed fifteen hours: nk . ending 3 ugh they again . 
ytain of La Cote in five hours, fotind ‘great . aiical in de cs iditig 
“being debilizated by the refleGtion. from the ign ye ives te about atid. 
night, after twenty-four hours unremitted. fatip Having repaled Shemmisiven two, 
hours, they again fallied forth, and ‘returned to. ¢ thor at eight’ in the morning. 
Their faces were excoriated, and their lips exceedingly {welled; Dr. Paccard was alm it 
blind, and his eyes continued to be affected for.a confiderable time. 
. ‘We cannot Seine mS accurate experiments from thefe two perfons, to whor 
glory of firft afcending the fummit.of Mont Blanc is undoubtedly due. But they prey , 
the way for the obfervations and difcoveries of future naturalifts, and particularly 
| of Sauffure, whole indefatigable zeal did not permit | him. to reft, until he had reached 
~ the top qf Mont Blanc, .and:made thofe expe a iments which cannot fail greatly to eluci- 
date the theory of the atmofphere. re 
-. That able naturalift fet au on this faccelefit expedited: fioin the valley of Chamouny 
- onthe 13thof Auguft 1787. He was accompanied by eighteen guides, who carried a 
ae ‘matrafles, all neceflary accommodations, andinftruments of ex perimental philofophy. 
‘ pafled the firft night on the top of the mountain of ‘La Céte, in a hut previoufly 
af poe tructed for that purpafe, Atfour o'clock int the following afternoon they reached 
an elevation of 9312, feet above the Priory, or 42,762 above the level of the fea. 
~ Here they encamped, and formed a excavation in the congealed. fnow, which they co- 
_vered with atent. In this icy habitation, inftead of fuffering from the cold, Sauffure 
felt fucha. fuffocating heat, from the clofenefs of the tent, and the number of pert 
- crowded in a fmall ‘ompals, that he was frequently obliged to B into the open air i 
_erder to breathe. end 
‘The next: morning the whole company departed at feven,, and found the afe ent Ci 
fome places fo fteep, that the guides were obliged to hew out fteps with a hatchit, 
eleven they reached the fasnmit of Mont Blanc. Here they continued four ho 
~ half, duringswhich time Sauffure enjoyed, with ra rapture and aftonifhment, vivies 
’ extenfive as well as the moft rugged and fublime'in nature ; and made thofe; 
_ which render this expedition no longer a matter. of mere curiofity, .. Yot 
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at32, 6, or 8a0f Fahrenheit, which ih a difference of near as degrees of Reaumur, or 
45 of Fahrenheit, between the {tate of the atmofphere at both places. De Luc’s barometer 
fell to 16. 03446, and as it ftood at Geneva at 27.2244, it gives a difference of 11. 2, 
without regarding the fraction. On eltimating the height of Mont Blanc from barome- 
trical experiments, he found it almott exaGtly correfpond with that given by Sir George 
Shuckborough, or 15,662 Paes feet above the level of the fea, which reflects high 
honour on the accuracy of the Englith obferver. 

By experiments with the hygrometer, the air on the top of Mont Blanc contained 
fix times lefs humidity than that of Geneva; and to this extreme drynef+ of the atmof. 
phere he imputes the burning thirft which he and his companions experienced. It re- 
quires half an hour to boil water on the top of Mont Blanc, fifteen or fixteen minutes 
are fufficient at Geneva, and fourteen or fifteen by the fea-fide. By experiments on 
the electrometer, the balls diverged only three lines; the electricity was pofitive. On 
the fummit he noticed two butterflies on the wing ; obferved, at the elevation of 41,392 
feet above the fea, the Silene Acaulis, or mofs campion, in flower; and {till higher, on 
the moft elevated rocks, the Lichen Sulphureus and Lichen Rupeftris of Hoffman. The 
fummits of Mont Blanc, he adds, and the adjacent mountains, are compofed of gra- 
nite; and next to Mont Blanc, the Schreckhorn and Mount Rofa* in Piedmont, ap- 
peared the moit elevated points. 

Sauffure, as well as many of his party, found themfelves extremely affected by the 
rarefaction f of the air; and at two began returning. ‘They defcended a little lower 
than the place in which they pafled the preceding night, arrived the next morning at 
the valley of Chamouny without the left accident, and as they had taken the precaution 
to wear veils of crape, their faces were not excoriated, nor their fight debilitated. 

On the eighth of Augult, a few days after Sauffure’s expedition, Mr. Beaufoy, an 
Englith gentleman, fucceeded in a fimilar attempt, though it was attended with greater 
dificulty, arifing from the enlargement of the chafms inthe ice. An account of 
this expedition was read before the Royal Society on the 13th of December 1787, and 
will probably be communicated to the public. . 


* Sauffure afterwards meafured the height of Mont Rofa, and found its elevation above the fea 2430 
toifes, which is only 50 French toifes or 320 fect lower than Mont Blanc. Voyages dane les Ales, tom. 
IV. P. 349 

i Some perfons have attributed the difficulty of refpiration to fatigue, and not the rarefaction of the 
air; but Sauflure has fully difproved this opinion. The whole paflage is fo curious, that 1 will infert the 
original words :— 

“« Mais de tous nos organes, celui qui cft le plus affecté par Ia rareté de Pair, c’elt celui de Ja refpiration, 
Qn fait que pour entretenir la vie, fur tout celle des animaux a fang chaud, il faut qu’une quantité deter~ 
minée d’air traverfe leurs poumons daus untems donné. Si donc lair qu’ils refpirent eft le double plus 
sare, il faudra que leurs infpirations foient le double plus fréquentes, afin que la rareté foit compenfée par 
Je volume. C’'eit cette accelération forcée de la refpiration qui eft la caufe de la fatigue et des angoifles que 
Von éprouve a ces grandes hauteurs. Car en méme tems que la refpiration s’accélere, la circulation s’acce- 
lere afi, ° Je m’en {uis fouvent appergu fur de Hautes cimes, mais je voulois en faite uue épreuve exacte fur 
le Mont Blanc ; et pour que l’accélération da mouvement du voyage ne pit pas fe confondre avec ceil dela 
rareté de Pair, j¢ ne fis mon épreuve qu’aprés que nous filmes reftés tranquilles, of & peu pres tranquilles 
pendant 4 heurs fur la cime de la montagne. Alors le pouls de Pierre Balmat fe trouva vattre 68 pritutions 
par minutes celui de Tétu, mon domeftique, 112, et.le mien 100. A Chamount, egalement apres tc ree 
pos, les mémes, dane Je méme ordre, battirent 49. 60,72. Nous etions dunc tous la dans un etat de fiewre 
qui explique, et la foif qui nous tourmentoit, et ndtre averfion pour le vin, pour les liqueurs fortes, et 
méme pour tout efpece dlaliment, J n'y avoit que Peau fratche qui fit du bien et du plufir.” Tow, iv, 
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— LETTER XL. — Conjectures on the Formation and State of the Glacierss\< ie 


‘NQ fubjeét in natural hiftory is more curious than“the origin of thefe glaciers, ex. 
tending into fields of corn and pafture, and lying, without being melted, in a fituation 
where the fun is fufficiently powerful to bring vegetation to maturity : for it is almoft lie 
terally true, that with one hand [ could touchice, and the other npe corn. As in my 
firft expedition to the Alps my ftay was exceedingly fhort, I declined entering upon a 
fubject too important to be fuperficially treated, and only threw together a es hafty 
remarks, which occurred to me on the fpot. But I find that thefe remarks, however 
hafty and fuperficial, ferved to excite your curiofity, and have induced you to inquire, 
“© Which is the moft rational fyftem concerning the formation of the glaciers? Are they in 
a fate of augmentation or diminution ; or do they remain within the fame limits?” | 

Although in fubfequent ia to the Alps 1 made this fubjeét a particular object of 
refearch, and although I attentively perufed the principal fyftems concerning the formas 
tion of glaciers, yet I do not, without great diffidence, prefume to reply to your very 
dificult queftions. | | a 

The theory of Gruner, confirmed and amended by that able naturalift Sauffure, ap. 
pears the moft fimple and rational; and I do not know how I can better fatisfy your 
curiofity, than by forming an extract from his much efteemed work *, interlperfing it 
with a few additional remarks drawn from my own particular obfervations. 

If a perfon could be conveyed to fuch an elevation as to embrace at one view the alps 
of Switzerland, Savoy, and Dauphine, he would behold a va(t chaos of mountains, 
interfe€ted by numerous vallies, and compofed of many parallel chains, the higheft 
occupying the centre, and the others gradually diminifling in proportion to their 

titance. | 

The moft elevated, or central chain, would appear briftled with pointed rocks, and 
covered, even in fummer, with ice and {now, in all parts not perpendicular. On each 
fide of this chain he would difcover deep vallies clothed with verdure, peopled 
with numerous villages, and watered by many rivers. In confidering thefe objects with 
greater attention, he would remark, that the central chain is compofed of elevated peaks 
and diverging ridges, whofe fummits are overfpread with {now ; that the declivities of 
the peaks and ridges, excepting thofe parts that are extremely fteep, are covered with 
{now and ice, and that the intermediate depths and {paces between are filled with im- 
menfe fields of ice, terminating in thofe cultivated vallies which border the great chain. 

The branches moft contiguous to the central chain would prefent the fame pheno. 
mena, only in a leffer degree. At greater diftances no ice would be obferved, and 
fcarcely any fnow, but upon feme of the moft elevated fummits; and the mountains 
 diminifhing in height and ruggednefs, would appear covered with herbage, and gradu- 

ally fink into hills and plains. ue Ste ei. ek “ya 

_ In this general furvey, the glaciers may be divided into.two forts; the firlt occupy. 
ing the deep-vallies fituated in the bofom of the Alps, and termed. by the natives Vallées 
de Glace, but which I thall diftinguifh by the: name‘of Lower Glaciers; the fecond, 
which clothe the fismpmits and the fides of the mountains, I fhall call Upper Glaciers. 

i. The Lower Glaciers are by far the molt .confiderable in extent and depth, Some 


‘the 


ftretch feveral leagues ; that of des Bois in particular is more than fifteen miles long, and 


above three in its greatelt breadth. | | 
| 7 | ‘The 
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_ The Lower Glaciers do not, as is generally imagined, communicate with eachother 3 
and but few of them are parallel to the central chain: they moftly ftretch in a tranf- 
verfe direClion, are bordered at the higher extremity by inacceflible rocks, and on the 
other extend into the cultivated vallies.. The thicknefs of the ice varies in different 
parts, Sauffure found its general depth in the glacier des Bois from eighty to a hun- 
dred feet; but queftions not the information of thofe who affert, that in fome places 
its thicknefs exceeds even fix hundred feet. ee sO — 

Thefe immenfe fields of ice ufually reft on an inclined plane; being pufhed forwards 
by the preflure of their own weight, and but weakly fupported by the rugged rocks 
beneath, are interfe€ted by large tranfverfe chafms, and prefent the appearance of walls, 
pyramids, and other fantaftic fhapes, obferved at all heights and in all fituations, 
wherever the declivity exceeds thirty or forty degrees. But in thofe parts, where the 
plane. on which they reft is horizontal, or gently inclined, the furface of the ice is 
nearly uniform; the chafms are but few and narrow, and the traveller croffes on foot, 
without much difficulty. - | eee 

_ The furface of the ice is not fo flippery as that of frozen ponds or rivers: it is rough 
and granulated, and only dangerous to the paffenger in fteep defcents. It 1s not tranf- 
parent, is extremely porous and full of fmall bubbles, which feldom exceed the fize of 
a pea, atid confequently is not fo compact as common ice: its perfect refemblance to 
the congelation of {now impregnated with water, in opacity, roughnefs, and in the 
number and {tmallnefs of the air-bubbles, led Sauflure to conceive the following fimple 
and natural theory concerning the formation of the Glaciers. 2 

‘An immenfe quantity of fnow continually accumulates in the elevated vallies enclofed 
within the alps, as well from that which falls from the clouds during nine months in 
the year, as from the maffes inceflantly rolling from the fteep fides of the circumjacent 
mountains. Part of this fnow, not diflolved during fummer, impregnated with rain 
and fnow-water, is frozen during winter, and forms that opaque and porous ice of 
which the Lower Glaciers are compofed. a 

2. The Upper Glaciers may be fubdivided into thofe which cover the fummits, and 
thofe which extend along the fides of the alps. | 

Thofe which cover the fummits owe their origin to the fnow that falls at all feafons 
of the year, and which remains nearly in its original ftate, being congealed into a hard 
fubftance, and not converted into ice. For although, according to the opinion of 
fome philofophers, the fummit of Mont Blanc, and of other elevated mountains, is, 
from the gliftening of the furface, covered with pure ice, yet both theory and expe- 
rience prove it to be fnow. For in fo elevated and cold a region, a fufficient quantity 
of fnow cannot be melted to impregnate with water the whole mafs, which remains un- 
diffolved. Experience alfo juftifies this reafoning. Sauffure found the top of Mont 
Blanc only encrufted with ice, which, though of a firm confiftence, was yet penetrable 
with a ftick ; and on the declivities of the fummit he difcovered, beneath the furface, 
a foft {now without cohefion, rs rr ee 
* The fubftance which clothes the fides of the alps is neither pure fnow like that of 
the fummits, nor ice which forms the Lower Glaciers, but an affemblage of both. It 
contains lefs. fnow than the fummits, becaufe the fummer heat has more power to dif- 
‘folve it, and’ becaufe the liquefied {now defcending from above, the mafs abforbs a. 
larger quantity of water. It contains more fnow than the Lower Glaciers, becaufe the 
diffolution of the fnow'is comparatively lefs, Hence the ice is even more porous, 
opaque, lefs compact than that of the Lower Glaciers, and of fo doubtful a see as. 

: | 8 | : renders. 
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renders it, in many parts, dificult to decide, whether it may be called ice or 
fhowe fe ae 7 Ve A ee ae 


zen 
In a word, there is a regular gradation from the fnow on the fummite to the ice of 
the Lower Glaciers, formed by the intermediate mixture which becomes more compact 
and lefs porous in proportion as it approaches the Lower Glaciers, until it unites and 
affimilates with them. And it is evident, that the greater or lefler degree of denfity 
is oo fala from the greater or leffer quantity of water, with which the mafs is impreg- 
Mated. | _ : | 
In regard to your fecond queftion, “ Whether the glaciers are in a fate of increafe or 
diminution,” though I declined on a former occafion entering minutely upon a fubje, 
which required accurate refearch and experimental inveftigation, yet I ventured to make 
one remark, which feemed to prove the occafional increafe and diminution of the gla- 
ciers, contrary to the opinion of fome philofophers, who affert, that they remain al- 
ways the fame, and of others, that they are continually increafing. 
he borders of the glacier of Montanvert are wicit!y fkirted with trees: towards its 
bafe a vaft arch of ice rifes near a hundred feet in height, under which the Arveron 
ruthes in a large body of water. As we approached the ice we pe through a wood 
of firs: thofe trees which ftand at a little diftance from the arch are about eighty feet 
high, and undoubtedly of avery great age. Between thefe and the glacier, the treés 
are of a later growth, as is evident from their texture and inferior fize. O:hers, ftill 
{maller have been overturned and enveloped by the ice; there feems to be a kind of 
regular gradation in the age of thefe trees, from the largeft which are flanding to the 
{malleft that lie proftrate. | * 7 | 
Thefe faéts juftly lead to the following conclufions: the glacier once extended as far 
as the row of tall firs; upon its gradual diffolution, a number of trees fhot up in the 
very {pots which it formerly occupied; fince that period, the ice has again advanced, 
and has overturned the trees of later growth, before they had attained any confiderable 
height. Large ftones.of granite are ulually found at a {mall diftance from the extre- 
mities of the glacier: they have certainly fallen from the mountains upon the ice, have 
been carried on in its progrefs, and left on the plain upon the diflolution or finking of 
the ice which fupported them. Thefe {tones, which the inhabitants call Moraine, tro 
a kind of border towards the foot of the valley of ice, have been puthed forward by 
the advance of the glacier, and extend even to the place occupied by the larger pines. 
As feveral writers upon Switzerland have, in contradiction to thefe fats, endea- 
voured to prove, that the fnow and ice are continually accumulating in the alps, I thall 
add a few remarks, that may tend to confirm the contrary opinion. = —_- 

In 1985 the Inferior Glacier of Grindelwald was diminithed at leaft four hundred 
yards fince 1776; in the valley of Chamouny, the Murailles de Glace, which I def- 
cribed as forming the border of the glacier of Boffon, no longer exited, and young 
trees had fhot up in the parts which were then covered by the glacier of Montanvert, 

The advocates for the increafe of the glaciers, admit thefe fa@s, yet deny that any 

j mage can be formed concerning the ftate of the mgre elevated regions, from what 
pafles in the vallies, where the fun has power to bring the fruits of the earth to matu- 
rity. it appears, they affert, both from theory and ‘fact, that more fnow falls, and 
more ice is.annually formed in the alps than cana be annually diffolved. ‘To judge from 
theory; they.argue, that the cold. occafioned by the ‘mafs of ice already formed ought 
to augment it {till further; and in regard to experience, it is evident, that within the 
memory of the prefent generation, many mountains have been covered, many paftures 
and habitations invaded, and many paflages irrecoverably obftructed by the ice. ma 
| a ‘Bue 
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_ But inconfidering the arguments drawn from theory, we may obferve, that the caufes 
which tend to the diminution of the ice, are no lefs powerful than the augmentation of 
the cold, which is fuppofed to occafion its indefinite increafe. Thefe caufes are princi- 
pally, 1. rain and fleet in the lefs elevated regions; 2. evaporation; 3. defcent of the 
{now and ice, both precipitous and gradual; 4. heat of the atmofphere; 5. mean tem- 
perature of the earth. | 3 

1. The rain and fleet, which fall during fummer upon the Lower Glaciers, not only 
thaw the ice, but increafe the rills that colleét on the furface, excavate channels, defcend 
into the clefts, and affift in forming or enlarging the chafms. | 

2. Evaporation isa ftill more powerful caufe; as it actsat all heights, and in all feafons. 

3. The defcent of the fnow and ice, as diftinguifhed by precipitous .and graduzl. 
The avalanches, or precipitous fallings of congealed fnow, are detached either by ther 
own weight, foftened from their hold by the heat of the fun, the warm air which blows 
from the fouth, or overthrown by the violent hurricanes extremely common in tie 
upper alps. When thefe maffes are precipated into a milder region, though they m.:« 
fometimes refift the influence of heat, and form vallies of ice, yet they are ufually 
difflolved. Thefe avalanches are moft common in the Upper Glaciers: whereas the. 
gradual defcent of the ice is chiefly confined to the Lower Glaciers, and greatly con- 
tributes to leifen the aggregate mals. : 

All the Lower Glaciers, or vallies of ice, reft on an inclined plane, are arched, and 
undermined by the torrents, which are conftantly flowing, as well from the Upper Gla- 
ciers, as from their own interior furface. Thenatural tendency of a heavy body in fuch 
a pofition is to defcend, and the progreffive motion is accelerated in proportion to its 
weight, and the greater inclination of its bafe. ‘This progreflive motion, which aéts, 
though imperceptibly, yet gradually and uniformly, carries the ice into thofe cultivated 
plains and vallies, where the fun ripens the fruits of the field; and where a period is 
put to its farther increafe. 

If you require a proof of this imperceptible defcent, the anfwer is obvious. It is to 
be collected from the facts which I have already enumerated, namely from the trees 
which are occafionally overturned by the ice in its prografs, and by the moraine of ftones 
at the bottom of the Lower Glaciers. Thefe ftones being fimilar to the mountains of 
the upper alps, and effentially different from the rocks below, mult have been conveyed 
by the ice in its defcent from the Upper Glaciers, | 

4. The heat of the atmofphere, or the effect of the fun’s rays on the outward furface 
of the glaciers, 1s too evident to require any proof, even to thofe who have never been 
in the alps. Another caufe of a thaw, occafioned by the heat of the atmofphere, 
which will not be fufpe€ted by thofe who have not vifited thefe icy regions, is derived 
from the warm winds which blow by night as well as by day in the Upper no lefs 
than in the Lower Glaciers. Thefe warm winds are, during fummer, fo common in 
thefe parts, that I never croffed a glacier without feeling, in fome particular pofitions, 
a warmth fimilar to the air of a hot bath. | 

5. But as thefe two lat caufes only opperate in fummer, and the folar rays do not 
produce fufficient effect in the higheft parts, we muft have recourfe to the mean tempe- 
rature of the earth, which feems to be the greateft and moit powerful agent in prevent- 
ing an indefinite augmentation of ice and fnow. This mean temperature, termed by 
fome philofophers the internal * heat of the earth, is always above the freezing point, 

a | : 7 | as 
® Some philofophers impute this conflant thaw, which takes place in the lower furface of the glaciers, 


to an internal fource of heat in the earth ; bug that apinion bas been very ably Pefuted by feveral modern 
vou. ¥. ba) naturalifts ; 
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as is evident'from the heat of the {prings which iffue from the bowels of the earth. In 
winter, therefore, or in thofe high regions of the globe where the cold is ufually below 
the freezing point, any {pot of ground covered with only a thin coat of fhow, may be 
fo far cooled, toa certain depth, by the influence of the external air, as not to be ca- 
able of diffolving any part of the fuperincumbent fnow. But when the mafs of fnow 
is of" fuch a thicknefs as to protect the furface of the ground from the effects of the at- 
mofpherical cold, the mean temperature, which is always above the freezing point, will 
be fufficient to melt the contiguous ftratum of inow, .and to occafion a conftant thaw, 
which fupplies thofe currents of water that flow, at all feafons, from the Upper and 
Lower Glaciers. | : : : 
In regard to the argument derived from experience, it is fufficient to obferve, that 
while I admit the facts which prove the progrefs of the ice, it by no means feems to 
follow that its mafs is,perpetually increafing. For the advocates of this opinion, while 
they fcrupuloufly enumerate the places which have been invaded by the ice, do not 
take any notice of thofe parts, no lefs numerous, from which the ice has receded, 
During my fecond expedition into the Alps, I alfo made this point of controverfy a 
particular object of my refearch; and on enquiring from the chafeurs and other perfons 
who frequent the mountains, the greater part were of opinion that the collection of ice 
and fnow, even in the elevated regions, was by no means in a continual ftate of aug- 
mentation; but that while it gained in fome places, it diminifhed in others, and that 
upon an average, the aggregate quantity was nearly the fame. 


LETTER XLI.— Account of the Bouquetin, or Mountain-Goat. 


Y OBSERVED, at Michael Paccard’s, a guide of Chamouny, a head and horns of 
the male bouguetin, or mountain-goat, and fluffed fpecimens of a female and a young 
one. 

As this animal is extremely rare, and inhabits the higheft and almoft inacceffible 
mountains, the defcriptions of it have been inaccurate and confuled. But a new light 
has been lately thrown on the fubje& by Dr. Girtanner of St. Gallen, and by M. Van 
Berchem, fecretary to the Society of Sciences at Laufanne; and although thefe two 
naturalicts differ in fome inftances, yet their joint labours have affifted in afcertaining the 
nature and economy of this curious animal. ‘The following account of the bouquetin 
is drawn principly from their obfervations in Rozier’s Journal, and from additional 
information obligingly communicated by M. Van Berchem. ey : 

The elder naturalifts fpeak of the bouquetin as of an animal well known, and in 
their time by no means uncommon on the high alps of Switzerland, efpeciall} in the 
canton of Glarus and in the country of the Grifons. On the town hall of Glarus, 
there is ftilla pair of horns of an extraordinary length, belonging to an animal of this 
{fpecies, formerly killed in the canton. Thefe horns are probably the fame which . 
Ray faw in the laft century, when the natives informed him, that the breed was there 
extinct. | | - : 

That this animal was found among the Grifons, appears from a letter in the poffef- 
fion of M. de Salis Seervis, dated the fourteenth of Oftober 1574, in which the Arche 


oes 








naturals; the mean temy ture of the ground being found fnfficient to account for all the phenomena, 
(local circumstances excefted,) which have been nfually afligned to an internal heat of the carth, | a | 
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duke Ferdinand of Auftria requires from his bailif of Caftels, in the Pretigau, two 
bouquetins; adding, that he had received feveral from his predeceffors. About forty 
year's after the date of this letter the animal became rare; for a decree in the year 1612 
prohibits the chace of the bouquetin under a fine of fifty crowns, and that of the cha- 
‘mois from New Year’s Day to St. John, under the penalty of ten crowns. Sprecher 
in his Pallas Rhetica, publifhed in 1617, relates that the chace of the bouquetin’ was 
not uncommon in his time, in the vallies of Pregallia, Vals, and Upper Engadina. 
Another law of 1633, confirmed in the following year, infli€ts corporal punifhment on 
thofe who killa bouquetin. But thefe feverities could not preferve the breed; and pro- 
bably this was the epach of their deftruction, when the fear of their being exting 
prompted government to forbid the chace*. It is certain, that within the memory of 
the prefent generation, no bouquetins have been found in a wild ftate ia the country 
-of the Grifons. oe | | 

Thefe animals now inhabit that chain which ftretches from Dauphiné through Savoy 
to the confines of Italy, and principally on the alps bordering on Mont Blanc, which is 
the moft elevated part. They haunt the valley of Cormayor to the fouth of Mont Blanc, 
the heights between Mont Blanc and the frontiers of the Vallais, and the mountains 
bordering Val Savarenche; but are found more abundantly in the mountains of the 
valley of Cogne, and almoft always frequent places which have a fouthern afpedt. 

The feveral names by which the bouquetin is known in different languages, are, in 
Greek, by Homer and Elian, Ask ayesost; Latin, Ibex ; Italian, Capra Selvatica ; 
German and Swifs, Steinboch, or Rock-goat, the female, Etagne, or Ybfchen and 
Yb/chgeifs, perhaps from the Latin Ibex; Flemith, Wildgheit ; French, Bouquetin, an-° 
tiently Bouc-e/ain, the German name reverfed. Belon named it Hircus ferus ; Briffon, 
Hircus Ibex ; Linnaeus, Capra Ibex ; Pennant, the Ibex ; Dr. Girtanner, Capra Alpina. 
I have adopted the name of bouquetin, becaufe it is the provincial appellation of the 
animal inthe Alps. | 

The fyftematic naturalifts agree in taking the {pecific character of the bouquetin from 
the beard, and the horns, which they defcribe as knobbed along the upper or anterior 
furface, and reclining towards the back. 4 - | 

The male bouquetin, though larger, much refembles the tame goat. The head is 
{mall in proportion to the body, with the muzzle thick, compreffed, and a little arched ; 
the eyes are large, round, and have much fire and brilliancy. The horns large when 
of a full fize weighing fometimes 16 or 18 pounds, flatted before and rounded behind, 
with one or two longitudinal and many tranfverfe ridges, which degenerate towards the 
tip into knobs; the colour dufky brown. The beard long, tawny, or dufky; the legs 
flender, with the hoofs fhort, hollow on the infide, and on the outfide terminated by a 
falient border, like thofe of the chamois. The body fhort, thick, and ftrong. The 
tail fhort, naked underneath, the reft covered with long hairs, white at the bafe and 
fides, black above and at the end; {pace under the tail in fome tawny, in others white. 


_* Francifcus Niger, in his defcription of the Grifons, quoted by Conrad Gefner, fays, that they {pare 
this animal in hunting, becaufe it is the armorial bearing of the country. 3 i a 


“ Parcitur hic Gapri¢orne tamen tibi, Panos amice, 
“Arma quod exornes, et pulchra infignia gentis, 
‘* Hine longam hinc vitam vivens, ingentia jaGas 
“ Cornua, perpue plicas rugofa, repandague in armos, 
* Formofufque nigris villis tn montibus eras.” oa —_ 
‘{ Moft naturaliffs affirm ‘that Homer calla this animal Aug aros, whereas he flyles it: Ait aygios, ov. the 
wild-goat, adding the epithet sfeaos, or wanton. iad A, v. 105. yes a ee oe 
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The coat long, but not pendent, afh-coloured, mixed with fome hoary hairs: a black 
lift runs along the back, and there isa black fpot above and below the knees. The co- 
Jour, however, like that of all other animals, varies according to its age and local cir- 
cumitances. | | 

The female has been fittle noticed among naturalifts. She is one-third lefs than the 
male, and not fo corpulent; her colour lefs tawny ; her horns f{mall, and not above 
eight inches long; fhe has two teats, like the tame fhe-goat, and never any beard, un- 
lefs, perhaps, in an advanced age. The young ones are of a dirty grey colour, and the 
lift along the back is fcarcely difcernible. The female fhews much attachment to her 
young, and even defends it againft eagles, wolves, and other encmies ; fhe takes refuge 
in fome cavern, and prefenting her head at the entrance of the hole, thus oppofes the 
enemy. | 

From a fluffed fpecimen of the male bouquetin in Parkinfon’s, late Sir Afton Le. 
ver’s, Mufeum, I have given fome of the principal dimenfions, as they are not to be 
found in any author that has fallen under my obfervation, except in Buffon’s Hiftoire 
Naturelle ; and thofe were taken by Daubenton from a young fubject. 


Feet. Inches. 
Length of the head from the lower jaw to the fpace between the horns o 9g} 











Length from the root of the horns to the bafe or origin of the tail - 4 4 
Height at the fhoulder before - - - - 2 53 
Height at the fhoulder behind - - ° - 2 71 
Circumference of the body next to the fore legs - - 3 6 
Circumference next the hind legs - - - - 23 2 
Circumference in the middle - - - - 3 8 
Circumference of the neck, clofe to the fhoulders - - 2 31 
between the ears and the horns - 3 4 


_ The horns being fo remarkable a part of this animal, I fhall add the meafurement, 
not only of thofe belonging to Mr. Parkinfon, but of four others, which are depofited 
in the Britifh Mufeum. ‘Thofe in the fecond and third columns certainly belong to the 
bouquetin of the Alps; their colour is a dufky brown; the firft of thefe is very flat be- 
fore, the fecond not fo flat; neither the longitudinal or tranfverfe ridges are ftrongly 
marked ; thefe are evidently the horns of a very old animal. The horns in the fourth 
column belong alfo to the bouquetin, but probably from fome other country. Their 
colour ts black ; they are much flatter on the fides, and narrower before than the others, 
the longitudinal ridge is very ftrongly marked, and the tranfverfe ridges ftronger and 
more numerous. I cannot obferve more than one ® longitudinal ridge in any of the 
horns which I have examined, the exterior part of the front being univerfally rounded 
off, and the tranfverfe ridges running vey~ little into the fides. The horns in the fifth 
column belong unqueftionably to the Ay’. «crus of Pallas, which is not improbably a va- 
riety of the bouquetin, ‘Iwo fine pairs of thefe horns were given to the Mufeum by the 
late Duke of Northumberland. They have no anterior fr face, but a tharp ridge, 
with a few knobs ig: front, about nine in number, and very diftant from each other ; 
ehey are ftreaked ¢ran{verfely, more evidently towards the end; their extremities are 


© Moft naturalifte affirm, that the horne are marked with tao longitudinal ridges ; all thofe that have 
fallen under my obfervation pave only one interior longitudinal ridge, and a faint maik on the exterior edge,” 
which is probably taken for the /econd apeecmatrt ge. ce ee age 
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much arched, with the points turning inwards. The colour is the fame with thofe of 
the Alpine bouquetins. | | ea 


DIMENSIONS of the Horns in Parkinfon’s, late Sir Afhton Lever’s, Mufeum, (No. 1.) 
and in the Britifh Mufeum. 





N° I. N° z. N° 3. 








— 
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\Ft. In. (Fe. In. (Ft. In. /Ft. In !Ft. In 


ReGtilinear direGtion, or chord, from the root tothe tip» | 2 1€}1 g9 | 2 0 Ji 8 : 
Arc, or length meafured along the curvature = « - |2 8 | 2 613 6 13,0 { : : 
{Circumference at the bafe . - “ Oo 9§}0 8 JorTro}}/o g j Oo 9 
Diftance between them at the bafe - - - 10 of lo 4 — — o 0 
(iflance between them at the tips - - I 2. 2 — —~ f|o— 
Number of tranfverle ridges - . - + 24 12 20 24 — 


It is a common notion of the hunters, adopted by many naturalifts, that the age of a 
bouquetin may be eftimated by the number of tranfverfe ridges or knobs in the horns. 
M. Van Berchem, however affures me, from his own obfervations,.that this is a vulgar: 
error, and that the age can only be afcertained by the number and form of the teeth, as: 
in fheep and goats. The bouquetin increafes in bulk to the age of four years; acs 
cording, therefore, to the fyftem. of Buffon, that. the age is about feven times the growth, 
it lives about twenty-eight or thirty years. | 

In a ftate of tranquillity the bouquetin commonly carries the head low ; but in run- 
ning holds it high, and even bends it a little forward. He mounts a perpendicular rock 
of fifteen feet at three bounds of five feet each, and does not appear to find any footin 
on the rock, but touches it merely to be repelled, like an elaftic fubfance ftriking againt 
a hard body; he is not fuppofed to take more than three fucceflive leaps in this man- 
ner. If he is between two rocks near each other, and wants to reach the top, he leaps 
from one fide of one rock to the other alternately, till he has attained the fummit. He 
alfo traverfes the glaciers with rapidity, but only when purfued, for otherwife he avoids 
them. | ® 

The bouquetins feed, during the nighr, in the higheft woods; but the fun no fooner 
gilds the fummits, than they quit the woody region, and mount, feeding in their prp- 
grefs, till they fave reached the moft confiderable heights. They betake themfelves 
to the fides of the mountains which face the caft or fouth, and lie down in the higheft 
places and hotteft expolures ; but when the fun has finifhed more than three quarters 
of its courfe, they ag ain beyin to feed, and to defcend towards the woods, whither they 
retire when it is like ly to fnow, and where they always pafs the winter. The bouquetins 
afflemble in flocks, Confifting at moft of ten, twelve, or fifteen, but ufually in fmaller 
numbers. ‘The males of fix years old and upwards haunt more elevated places than- 
the females and younger bouquetins, and as they advance in age are lefs fond of fociety ;. 
they become gradually hardened againft the effects of extreme cold, and frequently live. 
entirely alone. | | | a — | 

In fummer they feed principally on the genipi and other aromatic haps which grow 
jn the high alps; in winter they eat the lichens, and brow/fe on bulhes and the tend 
fhoots of trees. They prefer thofe fpots where the dwarf birth-and alpine w"uws 

| grow, 


~ 
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grow, and where rhododendron, thaliffrum, and faxifrages abound. The bouquetins 
having their fore legs fomewhat fhorter than the hind legs, naturally afcend with greacer 
facility than they defcend; for this reafon nothing but the fevereft weather can force 
them into the lower regions, and even in winter, if there are a few fine days, ‘they leave 
the woods and mount Richer. a re peewee Ran eet § 
Winter is the feafon of love with them, and principally the month of January. The 
females are with young five months, and confequently produce in the laft week ‘of June, 
or the firft of July. Atthe time of parturition they feparate from the males, retire to 
the fide of fome rill, and generally bring forth only one, though fome naturalifts affirm 
that they occafionally produce two. The common cry of the bouquetin is a fhort fharp 
whiftle, not unlike that of the chamois, but of lefs continuance : fometimes it makes a 
a fnort, and when young bleats. | | 
The feafon for hunting the bouquetin is towards the end of fummer, and in autumn, 
during the months of Auguft and September, when they are ufually in good condition. 
‘None but mountaineers engage in the chace; for it requires not only a head that can 
look down from the sae | heights without terror, addrefs and fure-footednefs in the 
moft difficult and dangerous paffes, but alfo much ftrength and vigour, to fupport hun- 
ger, cold, and fatigue. The moft determined hunters of bouquetins inhabit the moun- 
tains of the Lower Vallais, particularly the natives of Servan, a village in a wild and 
picturefque fituation, between Valorfine and Martigny; and the bouquetins being ex- 
ting in their mountains, they hunt in thofe of the valley of Aoft, with the permiffion 
of the inhabitants. | 
Two or three hunters ufually affociate in this perilous occupation: they are armed 
with rifle-guns, and furnifhed with fmall bags of provifions; they pafs the night among 
rocks at confiderable heights, eret a miferable hut of turf, where they lie without fire 
or covering, and on waking not unfrequently find the entrance blocked up with fnow 
three or four fect in depth. Sometimes being overtaken by darknefs amid crags and 
precipices, they are obliged to pafs the whole night ftanding, embraced in order to fup- 
port each other, and to prevent themfelves from fleeping. As the bouquetins afcend 
into the higher regions early in the morning, it is neceffary to gain the heights before 
them, otherwife they {cent the hunter, and betake themfelves to flight: it would then 
be in vain to follow them; for when once they efcape, they never ftop till they think 
themfelves entirely out of danger, and will even fometimes run ten or twelve leagues. 
When a@ouquetin is fhot, the hunters let it cool upon the {pot, and then embowel it, 
putting the blood into one of the entrails, which is elteemed by the peafants a fovereign 
remedy in pleurifies and fome other diforders. A large bouquetin thus embowelled 
will weigh 180 or 200 pounds; a female from 70 to 80. a 7 
Some naturalifts affirm, that the diminution of the race of bouquetins in the Alps is 
owing to his fize, the monftrous length and weight of the horns, which impede him in 
his courfe; becaufe he is driven into places where he can fcarcely procure fufficient 
nourifhment during great part of the year, where his fight becomes debilitated, and is 
frequently loft by the ftrong refle€tion of the fun from the ice and fnow. They con- 
fider this animal rather as a native of’ the fubalpine regions, which are covered durin 
fummer with the fineft herbage, and where the bouquetins and chamois probably pal- 
tured in tranquillity, when only the lower vallies and plains were inhabited. © 
According to the opinion of others, the bouquetin is endued with {trength propor- 
tionate to his fize z though inferior to the chamois in livelinefs and agility, yet he is b 
no means deficient in attivity; his horns, though large and weighty, yet from their 
reclined pofition do not feem an impediment, but rather render him an effential fervice 
‘4 | - when 


wary on” 
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when he happens to fall, or purpofely throws himfelf:down precipices to avoid his pur- 
fuers. His natural food is rather lichens than herbs; he is particularly fond of the 
young fhoots of trees and fhrubs ; and in all the places where he inhabits, is found in 
the coldeft and rudeft mountains, and on the f{teepeft rocks. From thefe circumftances 
it is not improbable that his prefent fituation and manner of life is an effect of nature 
rather than of neceffity ; and to account for the prefent fcarcity of the bouquetin, we 
need only confider the number of its enemies, in men, beafts, and birds of prey. 

Even fhould the bouquetin be no longer found in his native Alps, ftill the race could 
not be confidered as extinét, but as having migrated into a milder climate, and, with a 
ftate of domeftication and more fucculent food, acquired fofter manners, a form lefs 
rude, {maller and fmoother horns. For it is not improbable that the bouquetin of the 
Alps, the Aircus ferus or bouc-eftain of Belon, the Siberian ibex, and wxgagrus, both . 
accurately defcribed by Pallas *, and the tame goat in all its different forms, are only — 
varieties of the fame fpecies. ‘They are found to couple freely with each other, are 
afferted to produce an offspring which is fertile, and all have a beard, which feems to 
be the characteriflic of this genus. The circumftances in which they differ, fuch as the 
fize, coat, and fhape of the horns, cannot be efteemed fpecific diftintions, and may be 
accounted for from a change of climate, fituation, and food. | ie 

The greateft difference undoubtedly confilts in the horns; none perhaps, except the 
bouquetin, having a longitudinal ridge, and fome being even without the tranfverfe 
ridges. But this variation is lefs perceptible, in comparing the bouquetin with the Si- 
berian ibex, the ibex with the egagrus, and the egagrus with the tame goat; for the 
horns of the Alpine bouquetin are not fo much weightier, longer, and larger, than thofe 
of the ibex and zyagrus, as to form a certain /pecific diftinétion +. 

But even fhould this difference be ftill greater, it can never be admitted as forming a 
fpecific diftinction ; for the horns not only vary in individuals of the fame fpecies, but 
in the fame individuals at different ages; and if we attempt to arrange animals /olely by 
their horns, the difcriminations will be as endlefs as uncertain. But fhould the Alpine 
bouquetin and the other fpecies of the goat genus be excepted from this general aflertion, 
we have only to add, that the horns of the female bouquetin are like thofe of the tame 
goat, and that M. Van Berchem poffeffes the horns of a young one, produced from the 
union of the bouquetin and fhe-goat, that are exaétly fimilar to the horns of the xga- 
grus, which, according to Pallas, refemble. thofe of the tame goat. Climate and nutri- 
ment have a great effect upon the horns of animals; it is no wonder, therefore, if a long 
fervitude, an inactive life, a change from the aromatic plants and pure air of the moun- 
tains toa grofs nutriment and moifter atmofphere, fhould diminifh the horns, alter their 
fhape, fubdue the longitudinal ridge, and convert the knobs into. wrinkles. 


* Perhaps alfo the capra caucifica, defcribed by Pallas, from the papers of Guldenftaedt, and’ which he 
reprefents as differing from the xgagrus, with which it has been confounded by fome ‘naturalifts. See Act. 
Petr. for 1779.” . : es 
. + The ee of the bonquetin fometimes weigh fixteen or eighteen pounds, are three feet in length, and 
have twenty-four tranfverfe ridges. A fingle horn of a Siberian thex weighed, according to Pallas, cight 
Ruffian pounds, which j3‘one-tenth Jefs than an Erglifh povad, and had fixteen or eighteen traniverfe ritiges., 
The horns of another full-grown Siberian ibex meafured 2 feet 5 inches and 5 Jines along the curvature, 
and 1 foot 2 inches and 1 Jine in areGtilinear dire&tion. The horns of an zgagrus meafured 2 feet 2 inches 
and g lines slong the curvature, and 1 foot 4 inches in a linear direction. The horns of a full-prown Cau-. 
cafan goat were 2:feet 4 inches along the curvature, and 1’ foot 6 inches in the linear direftion, ‘The longi- 
tudinal ridge or ridges remain then as the on/y {pecific difference between the horns of the alpine bot.quetin 
- and thofe of the other Species, See the meafurements in Pallas Spic. Zool, and in his Defcription of the 
Capra Caucafica, in AG. Petr. for 1770, | si : = * _ 
ae es - Buffon 
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Buffon extends the goat genus ftill further, and comprehends under it even the cha” 
mois; conjecturing that the bouquetin is the male in the original race of goats, and 
the chamois the female. But there does not feem the lea{t foundation for this notion ; 
the chamois being an animal totally diftinét from the goat, never coupling with them, 
and judicioufly clafled by Pallas and Pennant in the genus of antelopes. The conjecture 
of Buffon, however, that the bouquetin is the original fource of the tame goat feems 
well-founded, and has been adopted by moft fucceeding naturalifts. Andas, according 
to the juft obfervations of Pallas, the agagrus approaches nearer than the bouquetin to 
the tame goat in its form and horns, the egagrus may be the link which conne@s the 
bouquetin and the tame goat. May not the segagrus be confidered as a race produced 
from the bouquetin and fhe-goat, or the goat and female bouquetin? Pallas alfo con- 
jeCtures that the tame goat may have been propagated from the egagrus and Siberian 
ibex, which is allowed by moft naturalilts to be the fame as the bouquetin; and Pennant 
remarks, with no lefs fagacity, that the tame goats may be derived from both, as we are 
affured that the ibex and fhe-goat will produce a fimilar offspring. It is likewife pro- 
bable that the bouquctin is the origin of all the goat genus, becaufe it is the largeft, 
{trongeft, and dwells in the moft inhofpitable regions. For, according to the obferva- 
tions of the great zoologift *, thofe animals who are natives of the coldeft mountains 
muft, on defcending into the warm plains, be liable to greater changes than thofe who 
are formed for milder climates; and this circurnftance feems fufficient to account for 
the great variety obfervable in the goat genus. 

Some naturalifts pretend that the bouquetin cannot be the original {tock from whence 
the goats have been produced, becaufe, as he inhabits the loftieft fummits covered with 
eternal {now, and feeds only on plants peculiar to high regions, he cannot be domef- 
ticated in a variety of climates ; but this opinion is contradicted by fact and experience. 
Stumpf, the hiftorian of Switzerland, informs us, that the Vallaifans near Sion bred 
tame bouquetins with their goats; and Belon relates, that the Cretans tained the young 
‘bouc-eftains by fuckling them with goats. Pallas alfo frequently obferved the Siberian 
ibex among the tame goats, and mentions one in particular at Orenburg, which was 
leader of a flock, and father of a numerous offspring more refembling the females than 
himfelf ; it was very different from the tame he-goats, and fcarcely inferior in fize to a 
bouquetin two years old; in colour and ftrength he refembled the wild animal, had 
thick horns, knobbed, not keeled above, and a long rough coat, but nowhere pendent, 
except in the beard ; the black lift on the back was almoft obliterated. Laftly, M. Van 
Berchem faw feveral tame bouquetins at Aigle; they were gentle and familiar, and, 
without being remarkably lively, were active and graceful in all their motions; they 
bred with different fhe-goats, and the young ones feemed to form a new race. 

Should thefe obfervations be well founded, the goat genus, or race of the bouquetin, 
is found in a wild flate along the chain of mountains that traverfes the temperate parts 
both of Hurope and Afia; on the Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathian mountains ; on the 
Taurus and Caucafus; on the mountains of Siberia and ‘l'artary ; in Kamtchatka; on 
the iflands of the Archipelago; in Hedsjaas in Arabia; in India; perhaps in Egypt 
and Lybia. ; ) 


* Pallas. 
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LETTER XLU.—Journey to Geneva.—Pays de Vaud.—Laufanne.—Telix the Lifth am 
Vevay.—Tomb and Charaéter of General Ludlow—Clarens.— Meillerie. 


QUITTING the delightful vale of Chamouny and its magnificent fcenery, we con- 
tinued our route towards Geneva. As we proceeded the height of the mountains gra- 
dually diminifhed, and the vallies through which we pafled were agreeably diverfified 
in their forms and produdtions. We followed the courfe of the fonorous aad violent 
Arve; near Salenche pafed on our right hand a fmall but picturefque lake, fkirted with 
wood, and from hence defcended into the plain, which continues almolt pertedly level 
to Geneva. Sulenche lies at the bottom of a broad valley, which here contracts to a 
narrow pafs. According to tradition, this little plein was once a lake; and indeed its 
form, and the quality of the foil, feem to julhiry tradition: great part is laid waite by 
the unruly Arvie, which frequently overflows its banks, and the relt is moftly covered 
with fruit-trees. : _ 

Not far from Magland we ftopped to admire a beautiful fall of water, called the caf- 
cade of Arpenas, which rufhes, like the Staubbach, from an impending rock. When I 
faw it there was a confiderable wind, which drove the torrent at deaft an hundred yards 
out of the perpendicular direction, into almoft imperceptible fpray: I then beheld it 
trickling down the fides of the mountains in a thoufand little reams, which united at a 
ridge, and from thence formed three cafcades ; the body of water was much more con- 
fiderable * than that of the Staubbach ; and the fall appeared to me altogether as high. 
Between Magland and Clufe we took a guide to conduét us to the cave’of /¢ Balme. 
The afcent, though not long, was fo fteep that we were nearly an hour in reaching it3 
we then {crambled along a precipice, from which we mounted a ladder, and by the aid 
of the branches of a nut-tree growing from the rock, pulled ourfelves into a natural 
cavern more than a quarter of a mile in length, and forming various branches that led 
into lofty vaults and {pacious openings, the fight of which did not anfwer the trouble 
required to enter it. | | | 

We paffed the night at Clufe, which is fituated by the fide of the Arve, and the next 
morning came down the banks of that river to Bonneville, the capital of Faucigny: it 
ftands alfo upon the Arve, at the bottom of a chain of rocks, which from this place di- 
minifh into hills. All this part of Faucigny, as alfo a {mall ftrip of Chablais through 
which we pafled, is a rich plain, producing wine and corn in great plenty, but neither 
populous nor well cultivated. By the little village of Chene we entered the territory or 
Geneva, and were much pleafed with the fudden change from the poverty of the Sa- 
voyards to the neatnefs and eafe of the Genevans; we admired the populoufnefs of the 
country, the richnefs of cultivation, and the number of country-feats fcattered about the 
fields. | | 
AsI propofe re-vifiting Geneva, in my way-to the fouth of France, I will defer my 
account of that interefting town until my return, — | 

We weat from Geneva to Craffi, a {mall village in the Pays de Vaud, where we pafled 
a day with an Englith gentleman, who has taken a houfe for the fummer in that delight- 
ful fpot. In our way we pafled through Verfoi, a little village in the French territories, 


* It may be neseffary to apprize the traveller, that in dry fummers this cafcade is fometimea almoft defti- 
tute of water, left, feeing it under that circumftance, he fhould conceive the defeription im the text to be too 
much exaggerated. ; 
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upon the lake of Geneva, which bears the name of -Choi/eul’s Folly, Geneva having 
fallen under the difpleafure of France, that minifter availing himfelf of, the troubles in 
1768, laid a plan to build a new town, and monopolife the whole trade of the lake. 
Accordingly he fixed upon Verfoi asthe moft proper fituation, formed a pier, made a 
harbour, con{lructed a frigate, marked out the ftreets, fent a confiderable quantity of 
{tone to build houfes, and {tationed a garrifon in temporary huts. But when the har- 
bour was nearly finifhed, and he had expended about 125,000l. the {cheme was 
relinquifhed. | | | - 

The road from Geneva to Laufanne runs through the Pays de Vaud, a region of 
which hiftorians and travellers fpeak with rapture; particularly of that part which bor- 
ders upon the lake of Geneva. It is almoft the whole way a gradual afcent from the 
edge of the lake, richly laid out in vineyards, corn fields, and luxuriant meadows, and 
chequered with continued hamlets, villages, and towns ; the fhores are generally of the 
cleaneft gravel, and the water of the fineft tranfparency. 

We paffed through Nyon, delightfully feated upon the edge of the lake. It was for- 
merly called Colonia Equeftris Noiodunum ; and, as a proof of its antiquity, Roman in- 
icriptions and other ancient remains have been frequently difcovered in the out. 
fkirts of the town. In this part the lake forms a beautiful curve, happily alluded to by 
Lucan, where he mentions the army of Julius Czefar ftriking their tents, which were 
pofted on the borders : : . 


Deferuere cAvo tentoria fixa Lemano*. 


All the poffeffions in this country formerly belonging to the Duke of Savoy were 
conquered by the canton of Bern in 1 536, and in the fame year the reformation was 
introduced. From that period all the Pays de Vaud, excepting the common bailliages 
of Granfon, Orbe, and a [mall portion of it which was ceded to Friburgh, has been fub- 
jet to Bern, and makes part of that canton. _— 

Morges, fituated at the extremity of a beautiful bay, is the neatelt town in thefe parts. 
The environs are extremely pleafant; the banks of the lake form an amphitheatre 
gently rifing to the Jura, and Mont Blanc prefents.itfelf through an immenfe opening 
in the oppofite chain of rocks, which feem to have been formed by nature in order to 
exhibit a fublime perfpedtive of that beautiful mountain. Near the townis.the lime-tree 
twenty-four feet three inches in circumference, with branches of magnificent extent; it 
has a companion about three feet lefs in girth. Mr. Pennant informs.me, that ** this 
tree is a native of Switzerland, and of many other parts of the continent ; that it was 
imported into England before the year 1652; one being defcribed by Dr. William 
‘Turner as growing in a park near Colchefter ; that one thirty ix feet in circumference 
grew near the great church at Bern; ‘it was planted about the year 1410; and the 
hollow trunk, ft! putting forth leaves, remained in the year 1702 +. The’Germans, 
in old times, planted the lime before their churches and in the market-places, on account 
of its grateful fhade. This tree is now neglected ; yet the Romans elteemed it fo highly, 

-as to fay that it was employed for a thoufand purpofes ; ti/ie ad mille ufus petende. A 


ee ress # « They ftrike their tents and quit the Aollow bend 
eB #6 OF Leman’s lake.’’ ca | 
+ A large lime isto be feen on the heights above Villars, a feat belonging to M. Graffenreid of Bern, 
near Morat ; its girth meafures-at leaft thirty-fix feet in circumfefence, and its lieight is not lefa than hinet 
feet ; it is very ancient, as it was lopped in 1550, for the fake of the bark. The traveller who vifits this 
tree will be to vai esrb with an extenfive profpeét, commanding the lakes of Morat, Neuchatel, and 
iol and that ‘lupendous chain of {nowy Alps, which is reprefented on the engraving inferted in this 
volume. | Cen are "FY 
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fweet juice exudes from the leaves and bark, from which the Poles extract a honey 
called by ‘them Liepiz *. Bees are alfo fond of the flowers; and Virgil, in his beauti- 
ful defcription of the induftrious Corycian, places the‘lime and the pine in the neighe . 
bourhood of hishives”” = sis ‘a = 

 Laufanne contains about feven thoufand inhabitants; it is built upon an afcent fo - 
fteep, that in fome places the horfes cannot, without great difficulty, draw up a cars 
riage, and foot-paffengers afcend to the upper part of the town by fteps. But thefe 
inconveniences are amply compenfated by the fublimeft views in nature, commanding 
the lake of Geneva, the Pays de Vaud, and the rugged coaft of Chablais t. | 

The fame year in which part of the Pays de Vaud was conquered from the Houle of 

Savoy, the Bifhop of Laufanne retired from the town, and the inhabitants put themfelves 
under the protection and fovereignty of the canton of Bern, which confirmed and aug. ~ 
mented their privileges. At prefent Laufanne is governed by. its own miagiltrates, has 
its own courts of iultice, and, what is very fingular, the burghers who poffefs houfes in: 
the principal {treet enjoy the right of pronouncing fentence in criminal caufes. The 
criminal is tried by the civil power: if he is found, and acknowledges himfelf guilty, 
one of the magiftrates pleads in defence of the prifoner, and another againft him; the | 
court of juftice give their opinion upon the point of law, and the majority of the 
burghers poffefling houfes in the principal ftreet determine the penalty. -If the punifh- 
ment is capital, there is, according to the letter of the law, no pardon, unlefs obtained . 


ne 





cogere prejfis 

| Mella favis ; illi tilia, atque a | 

+ In the firft and {econd editions of this work, the letter on the Pays de Vaud contained this paflage : 

*¢ The whole Pays de Vaud is much lefs peopled than it was during the laft century. This depopula- 
tion is owing to the increafe of luxury, which prevents the gentry from from entering into. matrimonial ene 
gagements fo generally as they were heretofore accuftomed, and induces numbers of them continually to 
emigrate in order to engage in foreign fervices. For although the government of Bern is certainly very 
mild, and never lays on any additional taxes, nor ever encroaches upon the privileges of their fubjecis, yet 
asthe gentry are totally excluded from any fhare in the adminiftration of public affairs, and commerce is 
reckoned degrading, they have no other refource but foreign fervices. For this reafon many of them are 
malcoutents, and would gladly exchange the mild republican form under which they now live for a mo- 
narchical mode of government.’’ Se ed ; 7 | 

The omiffion of this paflage in the enlarged edition occafioned a cenfure from fome Swifs tourift, as if I 
had expunged this paffage in esopplenes with the reprefentations of fome ariflocrat of Bern. I'deem it, 
therefore, neceffary to flate my reafons for this omiflion,, | | 

In my fir curfory tour through the Pays de Vaud, I principally frequented the nobility and gentry, 
from whom | heard repeated complaints of the oppreffions under which they aries and particularly of 
their exclufion from all fhare in the government. But in my fubfequent tours I had an opportunity to exae 
mine the condition of the peafants, and to learn their fentiments on the nature of the government ; and I 
found that, excepting in the large towns and among the gentry a@d opulenc citizens, the great majority of 
the natives were fully fatisfied with their condition, and deprecated all innovation. For this reafon | omitted 
the paflage in the later editions, becaufe the happinefs of a country cannot be eftimated from the fituation of 
the gentry, and a few opulent citizens alone, but from the general welfare of the collective body of the 
people. Even ia the late revolution of Switzerland, which took its rife in the Pays de Vaud, where the grievs 
ancea were exaggerated by fome factious leaders, and fomented by the agents of France, the number of the 
difaffe€ted was exccedingly {mall ; and had the government of Bers oppofed the irruption of the French by 
arms, and not deprecated it by negociation, the great majority of the natives would have flocked to their 
ftandard, A {mall minority, affited by France, overcame the majority ; and thofe who firit introduced the 
French were foon more diffatisfied with their proceedings, than thofe by whom they were moft earneftly ops 
pofed. When.the tree of liberty was planted at Yverdun, even the adherents of France exclaimed, * It 
the tree of flavery, and’not the tree of liberty.” . | = 

~The Pays de Vaud waa feparated from the canton of Bern, and formed. into an independent republie 

under the protection of France in January 17,8. In the new divilion of Switzerland it forms the cantoa os 
department of Leman, of which Laufanne is the capital. | ies 
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within twenty-four hours from the fovereign council of Bern aap a it. generally 
happens that eight days are granted for that purpofe. _When the criminal is feized 
within the jurifdiction of the town, the fact is tried, and the burghers pronounce fen- 
‘tence in the town-hall: in this cafe there is no appeal. But when he is taken within 
the diftri&t of the. bailiff, they affemble in his houfe, and an appeal lies from their de. 
termination to Bern. 1 have been more particular in my inquiries concerning the mode 
of this criminal procefs, from the refemblance it bears, ia fome refpetts, to our trial 
by jury, - 3 | 
VFrere is an academy for the ftudents of this country: profeffors in every fcience are 
appointed by government, and there is a tolerable library for the ufe of the public. 

I have feveral times had the good fortune to mect Tiflot*, the celebrated phyfician: 
of this place ; well known in the literary world for his excellent writings upon medical 
fubjeéts. His converfation is uncommonly interefting ; as befides his fkill in his pro- 
feffion he is well verfed in every branch of polite literature. His private charaéter is. 
no lefs refpe€table than his public, and he is as much efteemed for his great humanity 
as for his fuperior knowledge. | 

The church of Laufanne, formerly the cathedral, is a magnificent Gothic building,. 
ftanding on the moft elevated partof the town. It contains, among many other fepul- 
chres, the tomb of Amadeus the Fighth, Duke of Savoy, ftyled the Solomon of his age,. 
but more known by the name of the anti-pope Felix the Fifth, who exhibited a finpular 
inftance in the annals of Europe, of a perfonage twice abdicating the pomp of fove- 
reignty, and fwice retiring to a private {tation. 

Having paffed his early youth and opening manhood in the purfuits of ambition,. he 
enlarged his dominions by the acquifition of the Genevois and Piedmont, and obtained 
an increafe of rank by the erection of Savoy intoaduchy. Yet in the midft of his fuc- 
cefs and propitious fortune, the fudden death of a beloved wife, and a narrow efcape- 
from affaffination, infpired him with a difguft of the world; he refigned his dominions: 
to his cldeft fon, and, accompanied with a few lords of his court, retired to a palace at 
La Ripaille,on the borders of the lake of Geneva. In this palace, which he called an: 
hermitage, he enjoyed, with an apparent indifference to the affairs of the world, a calm. 
and tranquillity that feemed incompatible with his former afpiring ambition, until he 
was fuddenly called forth to public notice in a more exalted {tation. 

The council of Bafle having depofed Eugenius the Fourth, induced, according to fome. 
authors, by the reputation which Amadeus had acquired for fanctity, influenced, accord- 
ing to others, by his largefles and intrigucs, raifed the ermit of La Ripaille to the papal 
throne. ‘This event took place in 1439: the new pontiff quitting his favourite retreat, 
accepted the proffered dignity either with a real or affeCted reluctance, and. affumed the. 
name of Felix the Fifth. ——— o 

The zra of his difputed pontificate was marked with turbulence and anarchy. In. 

order to avoid the {torms which agitated Europe, and to favour the indolence of his. 
temper, he frequently retreated to his beloved hermitage, and direéted the affairs of 
the church from that fequeltered corner. Confcious, at length, that his ucceptance of 
the papacy ferved to widen inftead of healing the fchifm of the church ;. finding that. 
he was oppofed by the moft ‘powerful princes of Europe ;. that, on the death of his rival 
Eugenius, the cardinals of Rorae had chofen another pope, and being ill fupported by 
the remains of the council of Bafle, he terminated the fchifin by refigning the papal. 
tiara in favour of Nicholas the Fifth. In this tranfaction he proved his talents for ne- 


« Vidlor is dead fince this was written, : : 
gociation 
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gociation by obtaining the following conditions : that he fliould enjoy the next rank ta 
the pope, 'be appointed vicar of the Roman fee, and that all the aéts paffed in his pon 
tificate fhould be valid. On his refignation he fixed his refidence at La Ripaille, and 


‘ 2 


diedin 1451. oe a, a 
Felix the Fifth fhared the fate of many equivocal characters. By fome he is repre= 
fented as a faint, by others, as covering the moft ambitious defigns under the mafk of 
fandtity ; by the former, his refidence at La Ripaifle is defcribed as the retreat of re- 
Aigious aufterity ; by the latter, as the feat of luxury. In this, as in fimilar cafes, both 
parties exceeded the truth. On reviewing the principal events of his life, we may con- 
clude, that a palace built by a prince, in which he was accompanied by many lords of 
his court, where he inftituted an order of knighthood, and refided with the pomp and. 
dignity of a fovereign pontiff, could be no common hermitage ; and that he aflumed the 
name, rather than paffed the life of a hermit; while the power and rank which he fe- 
cured to himfelf on his refignation of the papacy, {ufficiently demonftrate, that he never 
intended to renounce the world. On the contrary, fhould we admit, that his life at La. 
Ripaille was not embittered by penance and mortifications ; yet as no contemporary au-- 
thors, even thofe who were by no means partial to his character, have ftigmatifed his 
retirement, we ought not haftily to conclude that it was the retreat of a mere volup-. 
tuary. But in whatever light his moral qualities may be confidered, no one can with-, 
hold from him the chara¢ter of an able politician. . | a | 
It is not my intention to enter into a general or particular defcription of the Roman: 
antiquities difcovered in Switzerland ; it you are curious in fuch refearches, I muft re- 
fer you to Bochart, Miller, Spon, and other antiquaries, who have minutely treated that. 
fubje&t. I-cannot, however, avoid mentioning two lately-difcovered Roman monu- 
ments, which are placed in the garden of M. Levade, near the church at Laufanne. | 
The firft is an altar of white marble with.red veins, and was found in 1782 by fome: 
workmen in digging the foundations of a houfein the town of Vevay ; it is broken in. 
a horizontal direction, and what remains is a foot and a half long and a foot high.. 
The infcription, though not entire, proves it to be an altar erected by the twentieth: 
legion to the god Silvanus: | | 


DEO SILVANO 
ESPER URSUL.. 
FICIO LEG, XX. 

NIG 


The fecond monument is a Roman mile-ftone, difcovered in a vineyard near Pauda,. 
a-few paces from the high road, with this infcription : | | 


Imp. : 
Ces ‘I’. ZA. Avg.. 
Antonino 
Pio: PM Trib. 
Cos. Il. PsP. 
Avent.: M. P. T- 
XXXVI. 


- This infcription removed a doubt long entertained by the Swifs antiquaries, Bochart,, 
among others, expreffes his furprife, that no infcription bearing the name Antoninus. 
Pius, who was fo greata benefacter to the ancient Helvetians, hatl been found in ni 
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zerland: But this mile-ftone, which was put up in the third confulihip of that Em. 
peror, is probably the prelude to the difcovery of other monuments erected in his 


honour. .. ge | | oe a oe 
_ The road from Laufanne to Vevay runs along the fides of the mountaints between 
continued ranges of vineyards. The induftry of the Swifs is nowhere more obfervab!e 
than in thefe parts: the mountains in many places, though naturally confifting of a 
bare fleep rock, are thickly covered with vines; the mould has been brought from 
other grounds, in order to:create a foil, and is fupported by rows of ftones ranged in 
ftraight lines like walls. But this mode of culture, however advantageous and even 
neceffary to the natives, occafions a difagreeable uniformity in the face of the country. 
The vines alfo do not form a pleafing and picturefque appearance, like thofe of the 
Valteline *, which are carried in beautiful feltoons from tree to tree. The plants are 
low, and faftened to poles about four feet in height ; and the walls which enclofe them 
and border the road, frequently interrupt the view. | : . 
This diftritt between Laufanne and Vevay is called La Vaux, and contains the two 
pleafant little towns of Lutry and Cully, with the villages of St. Saphorin ¢ and Corfier: 
it is entirely hilly, rifing abruptly from the lake; above the vineyards are rich mea- 
dows, and a continued foreft. | | 
Vevay, the ancient Vibi/cum, and the principal town of the bailliage, is clean and 
well-built, ftands in a fmall plain at the foot of the mountain on the margin of the 
water, and is one of the few places in the canton of Bern which carry on any trade. 
The borders of this part of the lake are much.more contrafted, wild, and picturefque, 
than thofe about Geneva ; the mountains of the Vallais and Savoy boldly project into the 
water, and form a femicircular chain enclofing the lake, except where they are divided 
by the Rhone a few leagues from Vevay. | 
Vevay is diftinguifhed as the refidence of Edmund Ludlow, the famous parliamentary 
general, who, in thofe times of mifrule and confufion, uniformly acted with confiflency 
and dignity. .True to his republican principles, he no lefs violently oppofed the daring 
ufurpation of Cromwell, than the arbitrary meafures of Charles the Firft, and could 
never be prevailed upon, either by threats or promifes, to defert the caufe, which he 
confidered ‘as that of juftice and liberty. Being excepted, as one of the King’s judges, 
from the act of indemnity paffed at the reftoration of Charles the Second, he wandered 
without any fixed place of refidence, until he found an afylum from the attempts of his 
enemies at Vevay, under the protection of Bern. | 
At the important period of the revolution he returned to England, anxious to ferve 
his country under our great deliverer ; and William the Third, whofe mind rofe fu- 
perior to the narrow prejudices of party, was no lefs defirous to employ a general of 


* See Letter Ixxv. . | | 
¢ Ia the church of St. Saphorin is an ancient Roman mile-ftone, found near that village ; 


TI. CLAVDIVS. DRVSI. F. ’ 

CES. AVG. GERM. | 
PONT. MAX. TRIB. POT. VII. 

IMP. XI P,P. COS. ULL 


F A 

. | ere ae XXXVIT. | 7 
This infcription afcertains two circumftances frequently called in queftion: namely, that the banks of the 
lake of Meneva, which border this part of Switzerland: were comprifed within a Roman province, even fo 
carly ag the time of Claadice; and alfo that Aventicum was the chief town of this part of Helvetia : for the 
mile’ ives arwayo retcrredéto the capital of the province in which they were placed, and the diftance from 
St. Saphorin to dvencées is nearly 37,000. of 3 

| : 14 fuch 
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fuch approved experience and fidelity. But the King being addreffed by the Houle of 
Commons to iffue a proclamation for apprehending Ludlow, he was a ate toquit . 
England at this critical period, and again fettled at Vevay. We may collect from his — 
general charaéter and conduét, that, had he been permitted to ferve his country, he 
would have fucceflively employed his great military talents againft the afferters of bi- 
gotry and defpotifm, with the fame zeal which he difplayed in oppofing an arbitrary go- 
-vernment; he would have fupported the new adminiftration, when the enormous pre- 
ropatives of the crown, againft which he had unfheathed his fword, were abolifhed by 
law, and the freedom of the fubjeét was eftablifhed on the bafis of equal liberty under 
the authority of a limited monarch, | - oe | 

He died in 1693, in the fixty-fourth year of his age, and was interred in the church 
of Vevay. His monument is a plain grave-ftone of black marble, containing a Latin 
infcription, which is printed in Addifon's Travels. The houfe which he formerly inha- 
bited ftands near the gate leading to the Vallais, and the uncouth motto infcribed over 
the door is {till preferved out of refpect to his memory : | 


— Omne folum forti patria ef, quia patris. 


~The memoirs of Ludlow are written in a fimple and perfpicuous ftyle, with the - 
knowledge of a man anuaually engaged in the feenes which he defcribes, and with the . 
{pirit of ageneral zealous.in the caufe which he had efpoufed and defended. Perhaps 
his animated detail of the trial and execution of the regicides is not furpaffed by any 
narrative in antient or modern hiftory. | | 

Nature can fcarcely form a pofition more delightful than that of the caftle of Chatil- 
lard or Clarens; it ftands not far from Vevay, above the village, on an eminence, 
whofe gentle declivity flopes gradually towards the lake, commanding a view of that 
majellic body of water, its fertile borders, and the bold rocks and alps of Savoy. The 
adjacent fcenery confifts of vineyards, fields of corn and pafture, and rich groves of 
oak, afh, and Spanifh chefnut-trees. Although the fituation and environs harmonize 
with the animated {cenery in the Eloife of Rouffeau; yet the caftle by no means accords 
with his defeription. The traveller fees an oblong building with antient towers and a 
penthoufe roof; in the infide a large hall like-a prifon, and the whole bears rather-the. 
antiquated appearance of a feudal manfion inhabited by fome turbulent baron, than the 
refidence of the elegant and impafhoned Julia, 7 | 

Oppofite to Clarens, on the other fhore of the lake, are the dark gloomy rocks of 
Meillerie. The village lies in the recefs of a {mall bay, at the foot of impending moun- 
tains, in fome parts genjly floping, and clothed to the water’s edge with dark forefts; 
‘ in others naked and perpendicular, bringing to recollection the fancied rocks of Leu- 
cate *. | 

Thefe are the fcenes of the Nouvelle Eloife. Having obtained that novel at a circu- 
lating library in Laufanne, I continued, dbring thefe expeditions, to examine the pofi- 
tion of the country, and- compare it with the defcriptions of Roufleau. Small objects — 
may be magnified: but no pencil, however animated, can delineate the wonderful and 
_ fublime works of nature; even the warm colouring of Roffeau has not equalled the 

beauty of the fcenery. I read with attention the principal parts of that fingular per- 
formance, and dwelt more particularly upon that letter, in which St. Preux relates his 


a o Je n'ai plus qu'un mot 2.vous dire, 6 Julie. Vous connoiffez Pantique ufage du rocher de Leucate 
dernier refuge des amans malheuteux. Ce liewci lui refemble 4 bien des égards. La roche eft élcarpée, 
Peau eft profonde, et je fuis au delefpoir? | ee, ee 


‘expedition 
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‘expedition to Meillerie; wherein love and defpair are worked. oP almoft to madnefs, 
Open that performance, read:that letter, and-:confider that part'of it, where St, Preux. 
points a1 it the number of towns and villages, the continued fertility and high cultivation 
ofthe Pays de Vaud, and-contra(ts it with the gloomy coafts of Chablats, exhibiting 
only a few towns lying-on the edge of the water; you ‘will then fee the happy effects 
of liberty under a mild and equitable government, like that of Bern. Tam, &c,  — 





LETTER XLIN.—Ca/le of Chillon.—Villeneuve.—Aigle.—Salt-works of Bex and Aigle. 


TRAVELLERS not unufually make an agreeable excurfion from Vevay to the falt- 
works of Bex and Aigle. | a 
The road continues along a plain, with hills on one fide, and the lake on the other. 
Haller’s judicious diftin€tion of the elevated part of this country may from this {pot be 
well exemplified. The rocky alps are feen with their pyramidal tops fhooting into the 
heavens, and incru(ted with ice and fnow. Snow likewife, at various intervals, covers 
the fteep flopes beneath the afpiring peaks; rich pafturage fucceeds, amd the lower 
parts are clothed with forefts of firs. ‘lhe mountains, fuch as the Jura and thofe rifing 
towards Denis and Gruyeres, are fertile in grafs, weil wooded, their tops even, exten- 
five, and arable; and though with little appearance of rock on the furface, yet inter- 
nally filled with a hard yellowifh ftone fit for building, but impatient of the chiffel. 
The collines, or little hills, are frequent at the foot of the mountains, and feparated by 
little vallies watered by brooks. | = 
AsI advanced, the mountains approached the lake; their nature changed, their 
height increafed, and their craggy tops and wooded fides convinced me, that [ was ap- 
proaching the genuine alps. Above the woods foared, in a moft picturefque manner 
a lofty pyramidal crag called Le Dent de Jamant; the woods were firs mixed’ v th 
oak; the road lay clofe to the water’s edge. | a us 
The caftle of Chillon, or rather the caftellated houfe, isa large pile with round 
and fquare towers, ftandig ona rock in the lake, and connetted with the land by 
a draw-bridge. ‘The vaults are very fine; the arched roofs, and the pillars which fup- 
portit, are ina neat gothic ftyle. This caftle *, in 1536, was wrefted from Charles If. of 
Savoy by the canton of Bern, affifted by the Genevans, who furnifhed a frigate, (their 
naval force) to beftege it by water. Ina deep dungeon, below the level of the lake, 
the conquerors found Bonivard, prior of St. Victor, the intrepid antagonift of the Duke 
of Savoy, and the great aflerter of Genevan pany Saree He had been umprifoned 
by the Savoyards during fix years, and, by. conftant walking in his fhort limits, had 
worn a hollow in the rock. ‘This caftle was for a fhort time the refidence of a bailif 
from Bern, until a more convenient houfe was purchafedin Vevay. oo 
_ About half a league further is Villeneuve, a {mall town at the extremity of the lake. 
This magnificent piece of water ftretches from Geneva to Villeneuve, in length fifty. 
four miles; it is in the fhape of a crefcent; Switzerland forms the hollow, Savoy the 
convex part; the greateft breadth is from St. Sulpice to Grande Rive, where it is 
twelve miles wide. Savoy affords a rude and awful boundary of afpiring alps, craggy 
and covered with-the ice of ages. The country from Geneva to the environs of Lau- 
fanne, flopes for 2 confiderable way to the margin of the lake, and is enriched with all 


* The Caflle of Chillon was feized by. the infurgente in January 1498, and this a& of rebellion, not-be- 
ing punithed, was fullowedgby the feparation of the Pays de Vaud frem the cantonof Bern. = 
| . ff | the 
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the varieties which nature can beftow; the long ridge of the Jura, fertile in pafturage, 
and varied with woods, backs this beautiful trad. Near Laufanne the banks rife very 
confiderably, and form a moft charming terrace; a few miles beyond is a rapid de- 
feent. Near Vevay begins a plain, which is continued far beyond the end of the lake, 
but contracting, by the approach of the mountains, towards the lake. The cotour of 
the water is extremely beautiful, clear, and at a diftance feems af a moft lovely blue. 

Near Geneva the coaft abounds in fmall pebbles covered with a brown incruftation ; 
fron thence as far as Laufanne the fhores are fandy; Between that town and Chillon 
appear ledges of rocks, hard and calcareous; and the extremity of the lake is a marfh 
formed by the colleéted mud of the Rhone. The depth is various: De Luc afferts, 
that on founding it he had found the greateft depth to be a hundred and fixty fathoms: 
like all inland lakes enclofed within high mountains, it is fubjet to fudden ftorms. 

Iam uncertain whether any birds frequent the lake, which are not common to the 
reft of Switzerland. The tippet grebes * appear in December, and retire in February ; 
being obliged to breed in other places, becaufe the lake is almoft totally deftitute of 
reeds and rufhes, in which they form their floating neft. The fkins gre an elegant 
article of luxury, and fell for about twelve or fourteen fhillings each. 

From Villeneuve the road runs through a beautiful valley, four miles in width, con. 
fifting of the richeft meadow and corn land, very populous and finely wooded, bounded 
on each fide by the alps, with tops broken into vait crags of various forms. I pafled 
near La Roche, where a director of the falt-works is ftationed by the government of 
Bern; a place rendered memorable by the refidence of Haller, who filled that office 
from 1758 to 1766, and prepared in this delightful retreat meny of lis numerous pub- 
lications, particularly his immortal work on phyfiology. 

I left at a little diftance Yvorne, ruined, in 1584, by the lapfe of a mountain occas 
fioned by an earthquake, croffed the torrent of La Grande Eau, and halted at Aigle, 
a good town, feated beneath fome {mall round hills prettily covered with firs. This 
country was conquered from the Savoyards by Bern in 1475, and was made a diftin& 
government confifting of four Mandemens ; the governor refides at Aigle. This town 
was formerly governed by the family of Torrens; but in 1453 the laft count formally 
refigned his pretenfions at Bern. This government of Aigle reaches to the Pays de 
Vaud, and, when under the dominion of the Houfe of Savoy, was comprifed within 
that diftrict ; at prefent it is clafled under the German divifion, although the language 
of the natives is French. Further on the valley is greatly contracted, and fo filled with 
trees as to appear a great foreft. The laburnum abounds in a wild ftate; the wood is 
beautifully veined, of great ftrength, and much ufed for wedges and mufical inftru- 
ments; the variety with fhort {pikes of flowers has elegant veins, and is called the 
ebony of the Alps. Pliny fays its wood is the hardeft next tothe ebony. The cornelian 
cherry is common in the hedges, and the fruit is frequently preferved with fugar. The 
Macbaleb cherry, or Prunus Machaleb, is found in thele parts; the wood is red, of 
fine feent, and in requeft for handles of knives; it is known among cutlers by the name 
of Bais de St. Lucie ; a pleafant fcented water is diflilled from the leaves, and the feeds are 
ufed to give afragrancy to foap. Between Aigle and Bex is a moft piéturefque view of 
of the caftle of St. Tryphon, on the fummit of an infulated rock in the middle of the 
sar it is quite furrounded with wood, and realifes Milton’s defcription of an ancient 
caftle, 

‘© Bofomed high in tufted trees.”” ; 

, re ae ee 
a * Pennant’s Brit. Zool. tol. ii. No. 222, 
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{am informed it is built of marble, and probably of a beautiful black {pecies in the vi- 
ginity. St. Tryphon was a-Phrygian, who is faid to have iu@ered wiartyrdom at Nice 
in sgty at the time af the gerlecution under the Emperor Dectus. I ee 

Bex is a fmall town at the foot of the mountains, five miles from the falt-works at 

Bevieux ; in this diftrid 1 abferved the larch in great plenty. Painters, from the time 
of Pliny to shat of Rephael, trulted their works to this wood, which the Roman natu- 
ralift ftyles immartale lignum ; it is reckoned excellent for all works which are to lie 
under water's and the borderers on the lake of Geneva prefer it for building their vel 
fels. In thefe parts I few moft beautiful woods of chefnut; Haller fays they extend 
fome leagues, and informs us that they are found in other parts of Switzerland, aad 
even in defert places in fome of the tranfalpine diftricts; accident muft have brought 
them thither, as, according to Pliny, thefe trees were firft introduced into Europe from 
Sardis. 
Upon our arrival at the falt-fprings, I put on a workman’s jacket, and went into the 
mountain about 3000 feet almolt horizontally. The gallery is fix feet high, and four 
broad, and as nicely hollowed as if cut with a chiffel: it is hewn in a black rock, veined 
in fome places with white gypfum. The falt is procured from fprings, which are found 
within a folid rock, perforated at a great expence; the richeft fource yields twenty-eight 
pounds of falt per cent. and the pooreft but halfa pound. Near thefe fprings are feve- 
ral warm fources which contain a mixture of falt, but are fo ftrongly impregnated with 
fulphur as to flame when a lighted candle is put into the pipe through which they flow. 
No folid falt, excepting a few fmall cubes, has beén yet difcovered ; but the mountain is 
replete with its particles. Rotks of white gypfum or alabafter, mixed with blueith clay, 
are common near the fprings, im the fame manner as may be obferved in the pits of 
Northwich, in Chethire. 

After travelling in this fubterraneous pafflage near three quarters of a mile, I ob- 
ferved a preat wheel of thirty-five feet diameter, which railes the brine from the depth 
of about feventy feet. From this place is a fhaft three hundred feet high, which is cut 
through: the mountain to the {furface, for the purpofe of introducing frefh air. . I noticed 
two refervoirs hollowed in the folid rock for holding the brine; one wae a hundred and 
fixty feet dquare, and-nine in depth. Since of ho expedition to thefe pits in 1776, 
the werkmen had pierced the rock twenty-five feet deeper, and cut a gallery a hundred 
feet in length; they had alfo begun:to form a third refervoir to contain ssao cubic feet © 
which was nearly half finifhed. The brine depofited in thefe refervoirs is conveyed, by 
means of two thoufand pipea, about a league to Bevieux, where the falt ia extracted, 

The brine pits near Aigle contain only from two to one-half per cent, and yield 
annually about a third as much as thofe of Bevieux, or about sooa quintals. The 
falt is much whiter and heavier than that of Bevieux, and confequently bears a higher 

q 
Pe Thele, which are the only falt-works in Switzerland, fcarcely yield a pet yearly 
fit of.more than £3000, and furnifh only one-twelfth of the annusl oonfumption of the 
canton. The remainder is procured chiefly from France, which by treaty provides the 
Swifs fates with this commodity at a moderate price; indeed, fo high is the tax upon fale, 
in that kingdom, that even the French fal is fold twa thinds cheaper ia Switzerland, 
than in many of France*. The ordinary price of common falt throughout the 


canton is three halfpétice per pound. 
_ LETTER 


© At Paria, where it ia the deanet, apound of {alt % fold for about 13 folt, or about Sixpence of our 
mpacy: in fome other parts of Rrance, saga be in Franche Comté, a pound colts only 4 or 5 sre 
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LETTER XLIV.—Valley and Lake of Joux.—-Orbe.St. Barthelemi—Xverdun. 


Yverdun, Sept. 9. 

THE chain of mountains called the Jura, ag eet the canton of Zuric, extends 
along the Rhine into the canton and bifhopric of .' ftretches into the canton of $6- 
leure and the principality of Neuchatel, branches out towards the Pays de Vaud, fe. 

arates that country from Franche Comté and Burgundy, and continues beyond the 

ontiers of the Genevois as far as the Rhone. In various patts of the Pays de Vaud, 
this chain forms many elevated vallies much vifited by travelers, amongit which, not 
the leaft remarkable, is the valley of the lake of Joux, the.top of that part of 
the Jura called Mont Joux, in the bailliage of Roman Motier. It contains feveral 
neat and well-peopled villages, is beautifully chequered with wood, arable and pafture 
ground, and watered by the two pidturefque lakes of Joux and Brenet. 

Near the fmall village of Abbaye, a rivalet gufhes from the bottomr rock, atid lofes 
itfelf in the larger lake. From the {mall lake defcends a ftream,.which is lof in a hol- 
low gulph called L’Entonnier, or the Funnel, a name common to feveral others in this 
place ; in this gulph feveral mills are turned by the force of the current. About two 
miles further, on the other fide of the mountain, the river Orbe burfts forth, atid is 
probably produced by the ftream here ingulphed, 

This little vale is very populous, containing about three thoufand inhabitants, who 
are remarkably induftrious. Some make watches; but the greater part are employed 
in polithing cryftals, granites, and marcafites. In the foal village of Pont, where we 
lodged, moft of the inbabitants bear the furname of Rochat; a name which allo ruas 
through the village of Charboniere, with the exception of only two or three 
and is prevalent likewife in that of Abbaye: the whole number of thele Rochats 
amounts to about a thoufand; they are to be defcendants of the fame family, 
and their anceftors came originally from France. Thefe parts are much infelted with 
ee i his delightf 1 through a variety of | 

In defcendi m thi ul fpot, @ Variety of hill, valley, wood, and 
lawn; we had & moft extenfive profpect, comprehending great part of the de 
Vaud, the lake of Geneva with its mountainous » and that of Neuc 
Thefe two lakes appear, from that high point of view, to be nearly upon the fame le 
vel *, with no confiderable fwell of the coutitry intervening. 

We-saffed through a beautiful and picturefque country from Roman Motier to 
Orhg; which, according to antiquaries, was the moft ancient town, and once the mot 
Owerful, of all Helvetia; it was called Urbz, and was the capital of the Papus Urdi- 
pM: : no remains, however, exilt at prefent of its ancient fplendour. Some antique 
portificivepeyeerrold caftle, and a round tower, ave watks probably of hater and more 
turbuient times; erected, perhaps, when this country was divided inte a number of 
feudal fovereigntics, 1am greatly pleafed with the renjantic fituation of the town, the 
boldnet of the finy bridge projefting over the Orbe, the wild fcenery on tlie - 
banks of that river, the frequent cataracts, and the picturefque views in the environs, 












but it is furnifhed to the Swifs at the rate of a4 fols. The reader will recollect that this account was wrth 
ten in 4775. Z 

According to M. de Luc, is tg French fret above that of Geneva. 
, - M. Venel, 
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M. Venel, an eminent furgeon of this town, has formed, undcr the protection of 
the government of Bern, an eftablifhment which welt deferves the attention of the hu- 
mare-and curious traveller.’ It is an infirmary for the reception of thofe objects who 
are born with diftorted limbs, or owe that. misfortune to accident. The children are 
lodged and bearded ‘in the houfe under the care of his affiftant, who charges himfelf 
with all the detail of heufekeeping, and of inflructing thofe, whofe age renders it requi- 
fite that their education fhould not be neglected. MM. Venel’s {kill in improving and 
fimplifying ‘the machines neceflary for his purpofe, has been fufficiently-attefted by va. 
vious cures.: | a a 

-Though-he chiefly confines his attempts to infants and children, yet he has performed 
feveral cures on adults. His moft efficacious remedy is a machine which he has invented 
to embrace the patient’s limbs when in bed, and which is contrived to ad without dif- 
turbing their reft. Ingenious as his method is, yet he acknowledges, that much of his 
fuccefs depends on nijld treatment and continual infpection. I was convinced indeed of 
-the mildnefs of his treatment, by obferving feveral of thefe children, from four to ten 
years of age.crawling about the ground and diverting themfelves with great cheerful- 
nefs, although cafed up in their machinery. It may not perhaps be unworthy of re 
mark, that M. Venel, on the admiffion of a miferable objet, takes in-plaifter of Paris. 
the figure of the diftorted limbs, in order to demonftrate the progrefs of the cure. 
Such an eftablithment redounds highly to the honour of M. Venel, and the govern- 
ment who proteéts it, and is worthy of imitation in all countries. — | 
. “Orbe, which .is governed by its own. magiftrates, is comprifed within the bailliage 
of Echalens, belonging to Bern and Friburgh: thefe two cantons alternately fend a 
bailif, who refides at Echalens, and remains in office during five years. When Bern 
appoints the bailif, an appeal lies from his decifions to the Soyereign Council of Fri- 
burgh; as it does tothe government of Bern, when he is nominated by Friburgh. By thefe 
means‘a great check is,laid upon the exadtions of the bailif, and [ am informed, that 

juftice is.no where more equally adminiftered than in thefe common bailliages of the 
Cantons re, Btn alte, 2? ae ee 
‘ Perbaps one of the‘moft beautiful and fineft pofitions in Switzerland is the caftle of 
St. Barthelemi,, the feat of Count d’Affry, colonel of the Swifs guards; and now in- 
habited by his fon, Count Lovis d’Afiry, to wham | was indebted for a moft kind and 
friendly reception.. This ancient family-feat {lands on an.eminence in the bailliage of 
Echalens, about three miles from Orbe, near the high road from Laufanne to Yverdun. 
The fides of the eminence are feathered with wood, and below are-rich fields and mea- 
dows of the. fineft verdure, watered by two lively torrents which unitésad.{opm the 
Balyn. Upon the high road, the count has reared an obelifk, on which uimeds. “vibed, 














in the true fpirit of toleration, * Prai/e God, all ye nations,” in. the {bears a higner:, 
French, and German languages. - ine a, a et eee ee 7 gis 
_~ "Fhe galtle commands a profpect of a moft fertile and well-wooded@ahagm” gently 


broken into hill and dale; on one fide appears a diftant view, of theJura and: the hills 
of- Burgundy and Franche Cogs 4 on the other, the horigon.is bougded by the rugged 
ip t per eat the Vallais, by Mount ‘Velain,: gfe higheft point of 
p?. . uli Superior elevation above thé Turrounding. heights 
Poa emartys of the rifing fun feveral minutes fooner, and’ 

reaing thete of the felt... 4p Wal miriutes. later than aby of the ci¥cumjacerit 
‘monmeaing, 0 ete ee) ete Fe Lect BP a et oth Ba ene | 
From St. Barthelegii we defcended into the pan, 
Yverdun, and was formerly covered ae far ae"Watty, ot ee 







ich ftretches to the fake of 
(three leagues from ‘its pre- 
~~ fent 
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fent pofition) and probably further, by that lake; it is now, for a.confiderable part, 
a great {wamp. Within a quarter of a mile of the town, are warm baths which are - 
ftrongly fulphureous, and much. frequented during the fummer months;. 
Yverdun is large, airy and-well-built with ftone, like the towns in the Pays de Vaud;, 
it ftands near the lake, in a fmall ifland formed. by the two branches of the river Thiele. - 
Between the town and the lake a pleafant lawn extends to the water, planted with ave... 
nues of lime trees. -Yverdun carries on f{carcely any trade, and its principal fupport, 
atifes from the paflage of the merchandife between Piedmont and Germany. This. 
town is celebrated for its printing-prefs, eftablifhed inthe beginning of the prefent cen-. 
tury; but entirely neglected until; fome years ago, it-was eaewed by Lelice, a Neapo- 
litan of learning and abiluies. Gas te ea | 
The lake of Yverdun, or of Neuchatel, ftretches from fouth to north about twenty 
milesin length, and in fome places about five in breadth; its fhores near Yverdun are 
covered with cotintry-houfes, a oc Sree ae ee ee 
It is extraordinary, that the dull and taftelefs uniformity of the French gardens fhould 
have been adopted by the Swifs, whofe country abounds with noble and_ picturefque. 
fituations,, and where nature wantons in the molt luxuriant variety. 1 have frequently. 
obferved, in the midft of the moft romantic fcenes, a majeftic foreft fliced. into regular 
alleys, and at the very borders of the fine lakes, artificial poals of water edged with. 
fun-burnt parterres. = a | | 
Should any perfon in this inftance accufe me of national prejudice, let me exclaim. with: 
Voltaire, who certainly cannot be convicted: of partiality to the Englifh: 
; | Fardins plantés en fymmitrie,. 
Arbres nains tirés au cordeauy 
Celut qui vous mit au niveau 
Ena vain vapplaudil, ferécrie s 
Ln voyant ce petit morceau, 
Fardias il faut gue je vous fuie, 
_ Trop d'art me revolte et m’canuie : 
F'aime mieux ces vales fortts,. 
La naturelibre et hardie 
. Lrreguliere dans fos traits. 7 
S’accorde avec ma fantahes he fod 7 
ik > Fant, &e 


’ i 1 


_ .. LETTER XLV.—Granfon.— Neuchatel. —M. Pury's Benefactions. 

WE fkirted the welt fide of the lake of Neuchatel through Granfon, the principal 
town of a bailliage of that name, mt fing to Bern and Friburgh,. and remarkable 
for the battle in which Charles the bola,’ Duke of Burgundy, was defeated:by the Swifs 
in 1467. .We entered the principality of the Neuchatel about fix miles from that town, 
and paffed through St. Aubin, Boudri, Colombier, lying pleafantly upon tite borders: 
of the water. The road runs along the fide of the Jura, through a country that re 
fembled,. in fotme meafure, the diftri& of La Vaux, between ‘Vaufanne and Vevay :. 
the fides of; the. Jura are almoft the whole way. covered with vines, fupported in many 
‘parts by low'ftone walls. ‘The borders are more uniform than thole of the: lake of, 
‘Geneva, and do not rife into fuch high, irregular and grotefque alps as the coalt of Cha. 
‘blais. Towards Granfon and’St. Aubin, the country is more diverfified with meadows. 
and corn-fields; nearer to Neuchatel, the fummits of the mountgins are clothed with 





foreft, and the midland and lowe parts €ntirely ‘planted with vines. gee 
AVEC, | ae ae = Between 
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etweent the lake and the Jota many ftreams burftfrom the rock, and after turning 
feveral imitis, fall into the lake at a little diftance from their fource.” The largeft is that of 
La Serriere, near @ fiitaii‘village of the fame name, which we croffed incur way to 
Colombier, where we dined with a family whofe acquaintance we had formed at the 
baths of Leuk.» We paffed a very agreeable day with thefe amiable perfons; | by whom 

e were received with that franknels and whaffeCted eafe which characterifes true po- 












7 “ditiner fomie muficians of the country performed the: Renz des vaches, dat: 
famous air which was forbidden to be played among the Swifs troops in the French 
fervice; as it awakened in the foldiers fuch a longing recollection of their native country 
that it often produced a fettled melancholy, and occafioned frequent defertion. The 
French call this fpecies of patriotic regret, /a maladie du pays. ‘Vhere is nothing pecu. 
liarly ftriking in the tune ; but, as it is compofed of the moft fimple notes, the power. 
ful effect of its malady ‘upon the Swifs, in a foreign land, is lefs furprifing.. Nothing 
indeed revives fo lively a remembrance of former fceries, asa piece of favourite mufic 
which we were accuftomed to hear amid our earlieft and deareft conneétions; upon 
fuch at occafion, a long train of affociated ideas rife in the mind, and melt itinto ten- 
dernefs. To ufe the language of poetry, | 7 ge I Ee eS ae 

There is in foulsa fympathy with founds. 
: - Wherever I have heard 
- Akindred melody, the fcene recers, 
And with it all ite pleafure and its pams*. : 

It is obfervable, that thofe who inhabit mountainous countries are moft fubjeé to 
this maladie du pays, becaufe their habits of life are effentially different from the cuftoms 
and manners of other parts. Accordingly, the Scotch highlanders, and the Bifcayans, 
as well as the Swifs, when abfent from their homes, are peculiarly apt to be affected 
with every circumftance that recalls it to their minds. : 

The town of Neuchatel is fmall, and contains about 3000 fouls. It lies partly upon 
the little plain between the lake and the Jura, and partly upon the declivity of that 
mountain; in confequence of which fituation, fome of the ftreets are very fteep. At 
the commencement of the prefent century, commerce wag almoft wholly unknown in 
this town, as the ridiculous babe of its being deemed degrading génerally prevailed 
among the inhabitants: this fenfelefs prejudice, is now, however, nearly extinguifhed. 
The chief article of exportation is wine, produced from the neighbouring vineyards, 
and much efteemed ; manufadures alfo of printed linens arid cottons have been efta- 
blithed with fuccefs; and within thefe few years, feveral merchants haye raifed large 





fortunes. | 
The-mildnefs ‘of the government, and the general well being of the inhabitants, are 
vifibly demonftrated from the increafe of population, and the prodigious influx of fet- 
tlers.. The number of fouls in the principality of ‘Neuchatel’ and allengin being, ia 
and .9704 aliens, which gives dn increale‘of near a fourth part within the {pace of thirty- 
3. facility of acquiring the bur preety ot Neuchatel has alfo prevented 

he magiltrates, between the years 1760 and 1770, 


fy 
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admitted forty-one burghers; from 1770 to 1780, forty-fixs from.178o to 1785, 
fifty-one; in all, a hundred and thirty-eight. Many of thefe fettlers had children be- 
fore they purchafed the burgher-fhip; thirty-eight were fereigners, either German, 
French, or Swifs. : 2 . 

Several public works and buildings have been lately erected at Neuchatel, at an ex- 
pence far exceeding the revenues, or even wante of this little ftate. Amongf others I 
fhall mention a fuperb caufeway leadi ig towards the valley of St. Imier, and a town. 
houfe, built of fuch folid materials, as if intended to furvive to the molt diltant pofterity, 
and rival the duration of the much-famed Roman capitol *. 

The perfon to whom the burghers of Neuchatel principally owe the embellifhment of 
their town is M. David Pury, late banker of the court at Lifbon, He was a citizen of 
Neuchatel, and was born in 1709 :. his father was mayor of qi maak afterwards colonel 
and juftice of peace in South Carolina, and founder of Purifburgh. Having received 
his education in his native town, he quitted it, as fome fay, in great poverty, and repaired 
to Geneva, where he pafled his apprenticethip, but in what houfe, or in what trade, the 
perfon who obligingly furnifhed me with thefe.anecdotes did not mention. From Gee 
neva he went to London, and acted as one of the clerks ta an eminent jeweller, where 
he acquired great {kill in eftimating the value of diamonds, After a long refidence in. 
England, he eftablifhed himfelf in Lifbon, and carried on an extenfive commerce, par- 
ticularly in brazil-wood and precious ftones. Being appointed court banker he rapidly 
increafed his fortune. This generous man, however, did not, with a parfimony ufuak 
in perfons who have enriched themfelves by commerce, configm his money to his coffers, 
or {paringly diftribute his largeffes ; on the contrary, while living, he remitted large 
{ums of money to his native town, and being unmarried, and having only diftant rela~ 
tions, left his country his heir. The following is a lift of the {ums which he gave away,. 
either in charitable donations, or for the improvement of Neuchatel. | 

From the year 1771 to 1786, tool. annually for the poor of Neuchatel, and the 
fame fum for thofe of Vallengin, which, for fifteen years, amounts to 3000l. Different 
{ums at various periods, and for divers ufes, to January 1785, amounting to 15,900). 
To this muft be added the purchafe of near 7000 tickets in the lottery towards raifing 
a fund for building aad endewing an hofpital, which tickets he alfo prefented to the 
the faid hofpital. Se died on the 3cft of May 1785; and the remains of his fortune, 
bequeathed to his country, after the payment of a few legacies, did not fall fhort of 
160,001, which, together with the contributions in his life-time, render his. benefac- 
tions equal to almoft 200,000l. = | 

His grateful country obtained from the King of Pruffia the. title of baron im his fa-- 
vour; a title which, through his fingular modefty, he neither bore nor ufed in the fig. 
nature of his letters. The citizens of Neuchatel have placed the portrait of this generous 
benefactor in one of the apartments in which government affembles, and have ordered 
a marble buft to be executed for the new town-houfe. 


* Capitol. rmmosice fasum | Virgil. 
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LETTER XLVI.—Expedition to Locle and Chaux de Fond. 


| Neuchatel, September 11. 
1AM charmed with an expedition to the fummit of the Jura, and will give youa 
fhort account of it, while the imprefion remains warm upon my mind. 

The principality of Neuchatel and Vallengin ftretches from the lake to the limits of 
Franche Comté, containing in length, from north to fouth, about twelve leagues, and 
about fix in its greateft breadth. The diftrict of Neuchatel occupies all the plain, to- 
gether with the lower parts of the mountains; while Vallengin is totally enclofed within 
the Jura. Parallel chains of the Jura run from ea{t to weft, and form, in the moft ele- 
vated parts. feveral valleys. The lower grounds of this chain are arable lands and vine- 
yards: the higher confift of large tracts of foreft, which in many parts have been cleared, 
and converted into confiderable pa(tures, intermixed with fome fields of barley and oats. 
But the fingular gemius and induftry of the numerous inhabitants, particularly demand 
the attention of every curious traveller. 

We paffed through Va/lengin, the capital of the diftriét ; a fmall open burgh, with a 
modern caftle built on fome ancient ruins ; and then croffed the Va/ de Ruz, containing 
above twenty villages, fituated at the foot of the mountains which border the valley : 
the inhabitants in general are employed in agriculture, fome few excepted, who follow 
occafionally the mechanical arts. We arrived about mid-day at La Chaux de Fond, a 
large handfome village lying in a broad valley which reaches to Franche Comté: from 
thence we proceeded to Locle, through a continued range of pleafing cottages, which 
{kirt both fides of the road, and are {cattered likewife over the country. 

La Chaux de Fond and Locle, together with the diftricts belonging to them, ma 
contain about fix thoufand inhabitants, diftinguifhed for their genius, induftry, and rill 
inthe mechanical arts. They carry on an extenfive trafhc in lace, ftockings, cutlery, 
and other articles of their own manufacture ; but particularly excel in watch-making, 
and every branch of clock-work. All forts of workmen neceflary for the completion 
of that bufinefs, fuch as painters, enamellers, engravers, atid gilders, are found in thofe 
villages, where, upon an average, about forty thoufand watches are yearly made. The 
genius and induftry, indeed, obfervable upon thefe mountains, exhibit a fcene uncom- 
monly pleafing ; as every individual is fure, not only of obtaining a comfortable main- 
tenance, but alfo of foon placing his children in a way of procuring their own livelihood; 
the people marry very early. | | 

Not many years ago the greater part of thefe valleys was almoft one continued forctt ; 
but the wonder-working powers of indultry have happily changed the {cene into flou- 
rifhing villages and fertile paflures. ‘Lhe increafe.of population will appear from the 
following fact : formerly the produce of the country was more than fufficient for the 
confumption of the inhabitants ; at prefent, although confiderably more cultivated, it 
fcarcely furnithes an eighth part of the provifions neceffary for interior confumption ; 
the remainder is drawn from Franche Compté. And no wonder; for befide the na- 
tural effect of their frequent and early marriages, every ftranger, who brings a certifi- 
cate of his good behaviour, is at liberty to fettle, and follow any trade without the leatt 
re(tri€tion. Here no apprenticefhip is neceflary, nothing is contraband, and induftry 

exerts herfelf untaxed. 


Befide 
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Befide thofe particular arts I have already mentioned, feveral inhabitants of Locle 
-and La Chaux de Fond are well {killed in other branches of mechanical fcience, and 
have invented ufeful mathematical and aftronomical inftruments. Among thofe who 
have eminently diftinguifhed themfelves in this way, is the famous Jaquet Droz, who is 
now at Paris, and whofe fon exhibited in-England feveral automatical figures of a very 
fingular and furprifing conftruction: one played upon the harpfichord, another drew 
landfcapes, and, what is {till more extraordinary, a third copied any word prefented to 
it, or wrote down whatever was ditated by any of the company. Thefe are certainly 
wonderful inventions, and feem to exalt the powers of mechanifm ; but ftill they are 
mere toys, and an unworthy wafte of great genius: it is Swift making riddles. How 
much more laudably, and with equal fuccefs, might the fame talents and application 
have been exerted in improving, or adding to, thofe inftruments and apparatus which are 
neceflary to the aftronomer and natural philofopher! = 

The origin of watch-making in thefe parts, as related by M. Ofterwald, the hiftorio- 
grapher of thefe mountains, is extremely curious; the truth of his account was con- 
firmed to me by feveral artifts both of Locle and La Chaux de Fond. In 1679 one of 
the inhabitants brought from London a watch, which being out of order, he entrulted 
it to Daniel John Richard, of La Sagne. Richard, after examining the mechanifm 
with great attention, determined to attempt making a watch from the model before him: 
but being deftitute of every other refource than the powers of his own native genius, he 
employed a whole year in inventing and finifhing the inftruments previoufly neceflary ; 
and in fix months from that period (by the fole force of his own penetrating and per- 
fevering talents) produced a complete watch. But his induftry did not {top here: be- 
fides applying himfelf fuccefstully to the invention of feveral new inftruments ufeful for 
the perfection of his work, he took a journey to Geneva, where he gained confiderable 
information in the art. He continued for fome time the only watch-maker in thefe 
parts; but bufinefs increafing, he inftructed feveral aflociates, by whofe afliftance he 
was enabled to fupply from his fingle fhop all the demands of the neighbouring country. 
‘Towards the beginning of the prefent century he removed to Locle, where he died in 
1741, leaving five fons, who followed their father’s occupation. ‘The knowledge and 
practice of the art gradually {pread itfelf, is now become alimoft the univerfal occupation 
of the inhabitants, and may be deemed the principal caufe of the population obfervable 
in thefe mountains. | — 

The inventive genius of this mechanical people difcovers itfelf upon all occafions, 
where it can be applied to the purpofes of their convenience and accommodation. To 
give an inftance: the rocks in moft parts of the Alps being exceedingly hard and folid, 
the waters ufually make their way along their fides, and rufh down in perpetual torrents; 
but the ftrata which compofe the Jura being lefs firm and compact, the rains and melted 
{now penetrating into the crevices, form {ubterraneous channels, and iffue in rivulets: 
at the bottom of the mountains, ‘The peafants, availing themfelves of this peculiarity, 
have, in the midft of thefe fubterraneous channels, with much labour, ereéted mills 
which are turned by the defcending torrents. ‘They have con{tru&ted wheels in places 
where it feemed fcarcely practicable, invented new modes of fcaffolding, and a great 
variety of other ingenious contrivances in order to facilitate their work. 

The natives are exceedingly courteous to ftrangers who vifit their country. They 
are in general well informed in feveral branches of knowledge, and, as they ufually 
employ their leifure hours in reading, many of the villages contain circulating libraries, 
The houfes are plaiftered and white-wafhed ; though fmall, are commodious and well- 
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built, and furnifhed with a degree of neatnefs, and even elegance, peculiarly ftriking in 
thefe fequeftered mountains. | 

The rock which forms the bafe of the Jura, is moftly compofed of calcareous {tone ; 
and perhaps there is no fpot in Europe where fuch large quantities of petrified fhells 
and marine plants are found in fo {mall a fpace. Near Locle I obferved a ridge of 
hills, that feemed to confift entirely of pierres aruorifces, or {tones bearing the impreflion 
of plants. 

Sich perfect eafe and plenty reigns throughout thefe mountains, that I fcarcely faw 
one object of poverty; the natural effects of indultry under a mild and equitable go- 
vernment. It is of thefe vallies, and of their inhabitants, that Rouffeau gives fo enchant- 
ing a defcription in his letter to D’ Alembert. 

In returning we had a moft fublime profpedt of the lakes of Neuchatel, Bienne, and 
Morat, with the high and rugged chain of Aips flretching from the cantons of Bern and 
Friburgh, as far as the Vallais, and the mountains of Chablais. I am, &c. 


LETTER XLVI.—Government of Neuchatel. 


AFTER the extinction of the kingdom of Arles or Burgundy, Neuchatel was go- 
verned by a fucceflion of petty fovereigns. The direct line failing, the country was 
poffefled by a collateral Ranch the Counts of Friburgh, in oppoiition to the Counts 
of Chalons, who claimed it as liege lords. On the extinction of the male line it was 
transferred to the family of Hochberg, and the heirefs of this houfe conveyed it in mar- 
riage to Louis d’Orleans, Duke of Longueville (1504). His laft defcendant, Mary 
d’Orleans, Duchefs of Nemours, dying in 1707 without iffue, numerous claimants ap- 
peared ; but the right of Frederic the Firft, King of Pruflia, as heir to the houfe of 
Chalons, was acknowledged by the ftates of the country, and it now forms part of the 
Prufian dominions. ! | 

Neuchatel is alfo an ally of the Helvetic Confederacy, by means of treaties of com- 
burgherfhip with Soleure, Bern, Friburgh, and Lucern. 

The conftitution of Neuchatel is a limited monarchy. The machine of this govern- 
ment is indeed a€tuated by fuch nice {prings, and its motions are fo exceedingly com- 
plicated, that a ftranger cannot readily diftinguifh, with any degree of accuracy, the 
prerogatives of the fovereign, and the franchifes of-the people; particularly as fome 
even of their moft important privileges depend upon mutual acquiefcence and immemo- 
ria! cuftom, and not upon written laws. 1 fhall endeavour, however, to trace the prin- 
cipal features of this government, the refult of my beft inquiries during my continuance 
at Neuchatel. 

Upon his acceffion Frederic the Virft figned and ratified certain general articles, 
whicis in a great meafure eftablifhed the prerogatives of the prince and the liberties of 
the fub;ect. Befide thefe general articles, others were added at the pacification of 1768, 
which terminatcd the difpute between the fovereign and fubject. By this pacification, 
the King not only :enewed his affent to the general articles, but alfo explained them, 
wherever their tenor had been miftaken; expretsly confirming allo feveral other privi- 
leges in favour of the penple, which had hitherto been equivocal, or net duly obferved. 

The mott important of thefe general articles are : 

1. ‘The fovereign promifes to maintain the reformed religion as by law «Mablithed ; 
and to tolerate no other fect, except within the diftricts of Landeron and Creflier, where 
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the Catholic religion is dominant. 2. No perfon but a native of the country is capable 
of holding any civil or military charge, excepting that of governor, who may be a fo- 
reigner ; and the fame incapacity is extended even to natives, who are in the fervice of 
a foreign prince. 3. All the fubjeéts have a right to enter into the fervice of a foreign 
power, provided that power is not in actual war again{t the prince, as fovereign of Neu- 
chatel; and if the fovereign fhould be engaged in hoftilities which do not concern 
Neuchatel, that ftate may continue neuter, except the Helvetic body fhould be involved 
in the conteft *. 4. Juftice fhall be equitably adminiftered; and for this purpofe, the three 
eftates of Neuchatel and Vallengin fhall be annually aflembled. 5. The magiftrates and 
officers of juftice, inftead of holding their employments during pleafure, fhall enjoy 
them during their good behaviour. By the late pacification it was further agreed, that 
the princeis not himfelf the judge of their good behaviour; and they cannot be deprived 
of their places, unlefs they are fully convicted of malverfation in office, by certain judges 
at Neuchatel appointed for that purpofe. 6. The fovereign fhall take the accuftomed 
oath upon his acceffion, and promife to maintain all the rights, liberties, franchifes, and 
cuftoms, written or unwritten. 

It is remarkable, that one of the moft effential rights of the fubject depends upon im- 
memorial ufage ; for that ‘ the fovereign fhall be confidered as refident only at Neu- 
chatel,” is in the number of their unwritten immunities. Now this privilege, in con- 
junction with the third article, forms the bafis of their civil liberty. By the former, the 
prince when abfent can only addrefs his fubjects through his governor and council of 
ftate, and no fubject can be tried out of the country, or otherwife than by judges ap- 
pointed by the conftitution : by the latter, fhould the King of Pruffia be at war with all 
Europe, the people of Neuchatel and Vallengin are by no means obliged to arm in his 
defence ; but individuals may even ferve again{t him, fo long as the powers whom they 
ferve are not engaged in hoftilities againft their country +. | 

Befide thefe general articles, that comprehend the privileges of the people at large, 
there are others which the fovereign is equally bound to maintain, relating to the town 
of Neuchatel, and the diftrit of Vallengin in particular. 

The prince confers nobility, nominates to principal offices of ftate, both civil and mi- 
litary, and appoints the chatelains and mayors, who prefide in the courts of juftice. His 
revenues, which fcarcely amount to 5,0ocl. a-year, arife from certain demefnes, from a 
{mall land-tax, from the tithes of wine and corn, and from the tenth of the value on 
the fale of immoveables. With regard to commerce, no fubject pays any duties either 
of importation or exportation, except for foreign wincs imported into the town of 
Neuchatel. | 


* The laft claufe of this article is not fo clearly worded as it might have been; from a delicacy, I fup- 
pofe, of not exprefsly ftipulating, that the ftate of Neuchatel and Vallengin may oppofe their fovereign by 
arms, in cafe the Swifs fhould be engaged in war againfi him. It ts evident, however, that they confider 
their conneétion with the Helvetic body as of fuperior obligation to that with their prince, as fovereign of 
Neuchatel and Vallengin. 7s 

The remarkable claufe in quettion is as follows : 

Et qu’en outre ct conformément a des articles exprés et formels des franchifes tant de la bourgevifie de Neufchdtel 
que de celle de Vallengin, cet Etat ae pu étre engage dans aucune guerre, niles fujets dicelui obliges By marcher, 
que ce ne foit pour la propre guerre du Prince, cef a dire, pour la defence de P L:tat, et pour la guerres que le Prince 
pourreit avoir en tant que fouverain de Neufchatel et non autrement : en forte que s'tl avoit guerre pour raifon de 
quelque autre Etat, terres et feigneuries, [Etat de Neufchatel ne foit point obligé d'y entrer 5 mais en ce cas devra 
demeurer dans la neutralité, a moins que tout le corps Helverique en géncral n°y prit part et interél, 

t+ When Henry Duke of Longueville, oe fovereign of Neuchatel, was, in 1650, fent to the caftle of 
Vincennes, Felix de Mareval, captain of the Swifs guards, kept guard in his turn, though he was citizen of 
Neuchatel, at the door of the prifon in which Ais fovereign was confined. | ‘ 
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During the abfence of the prince, he is reprefented by a governor of his own appoint. 
ing, who enjoys confiderable honours, but is extremely limited in his authority. He 
convokes the three eftates, prefides in that allembly, and has the cafting vote when the 
fuffrages are equal ; he enjoys the power in criminal cafes of pardoning, or of mitigating 
2 Pia In the governor’s abfence his place is fupplied by the fenior counfellor 
OF itate. 

The three eftates of Neuchatel form the fuperior tribunal, and receive appeals from 
the inferior courts of juftice. ‘They are compofed of twelve judges, divided into three 
eftates: the firft confifts of the four fenior counfellors of ftate, who are noble; the fecond, 
of the four chatelains of Landeron, Boudry, Val de Travers, and Thielle*; and in cafe 
of abfence, their place is fupplied by the refpective mayors in. the principality of Neu- 
chatel, according to a regulated order; the third is compofed of-four counfellors of the 
town of Neuchatel. The judges in the firft and fecond divifion hold their places for 
life; thofe in the third are appointed annually. ‘This body ordinarily affembles every 
year in the month of May ; but is cogvoked extraordinarily upon particular occafions ; 
the town of Neuchatel is always the place of meeting. 

The three eftates are not.the reprefentatives of the. people, nor do they poffefs the 
legiflative authority. They are, properly fpeaking, the fupreme court of judicature, 
which receives all appeals, and decides finally all caufes, even thofe relating to the fove- 
reignty of the country ; a power which they exercifed in the ycar 1707, upon the ex- 
tinction of the direét line in the perfon of the Duchefs of Nemours. 

It may be here not unworthy of remark, that the three eftates decided the famous 
caufe of the fucceffion in 1707, as a procefs between the feveral claimants of the fove. 
reignty. But if (in failure of claimants) a new fovereign was to be chofen, or a new 
form of government eftablifhed, the queftion would no longer be confidered as ame- 
nable to a court of judicature, but would be referred to the people affembled by means 
of their reprefentatives. 

The council of ftate is invefted with the ordinary adminiftration of government, fuper- 
intends the general police, and is entrufted with the execution of the laws. The mem- 
bers nominated by the fovereign are not limited in number. The prince exercifes his 
authority by means of this council, in which he is always confidered as perfonally pre- 
fiding : the power of the prefident is only to convoke the affembly, to propofe the fub- 
ject of their confideration, to collect the votes, and to decide when the voices are equal. 
The ordinances of the council are previoufly communicated to the mini/traux of Neu- 
chatel, who are to certify that they contain nothing contrary to law. | 

The town of Neuchatel enjoys very confiderable privileges: it has the care of the 
police within its own diftri&, and is governed by its own magiftracy, ‘confifting of a 
Great and Little Council. I will not trouble you with a detail of the feveral depart. 
ments ; but 1 cannot omit mentioning the minifraux, becaufe the members of that body 
form the third eftate on every act of legiflation. The miniffraux are a kind of com- 
mittee from the council of the town, entrufted with the adminiftration of the police. 
They confift of the two prefidents of that council, four mafter-burghers drawn from 
the Little Council, and the bannerct, or guardian of the people’s liberties. The prefi- 
dent and mafter-burghers are changed every two years; the banneret is chofen by the 
general aflembly of the citizens, and continues in office during fix years, 


* The principality of Neuchatel is divided into a certain number of difltias, fume of which are denomi- 
nated chatellaings, and others mayoraltics. The chiefs of the former are called chatelains, and of the latter 
saayors : in every other refpect their oflice and power is the fame. 

The 
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‘The légiflative authority is fo complicated, that it would be no eafy tafk to determine 
precifely where it abfolutely refides. Perhaps an account of the perfons concerned, 
ae of the forms obferved, in enacting and promulgating laws, may affift in clearing the 

ifficulty. | 7 _ 

As a as the caufes are decided by the three eftates aflembled in the month of May, 
the four judges who form the third eftate retire, and are fupplied by the four minifraux. 
The attorney-general then defires the members of the three eftates to take into confide- 
ration whether it is neceffary to frame any new laws? When a new ordinance is propofed, 
a declaration is drawn up and delivered to the counci of ftate for their deliberation, 
whether it is contrary to the prerogatives of the prince, or to the rights of the fubject ? 
From thence it is communicated to the council of the town, in order to be examined, 
whether it infringes the privileges of the citizens. If adopted by the council of ftate 
and the council of the town, it is propofed to the prince for his approbation or rejection : 
in the former cafe, it is again publicly read before the three eltates, and the governor 
or prefident declares the approbation of the fovereign. It is then promulgated, or, as 
the expreffion is, paffed into a law by the three eftates. 

Since the acceflion of the houfe of Brandenburgh, the people of Vallengin are always 
confulted upon the framing of anew law. For this purpofe the three mafter-burghers 
of Vallengin examine, whether it contains any thing inconfiftent with the franchifes of 
that diftritt? in which cafe they have the power of remont{trating to the governor in 
council, | 

From this detail it fhould feem, that the legiflative authority refides conjundtively in 
the prince, the council of ftate, and the town ; that the people of Vallengin have a kind 
of negative voice, and that the three eftates propofe and promulgate the laws. 

Every year, at the conclufion of the affembly of the three eftates of Neuchatel, thofe 
of Vallengin, as conftituting the fupreme court of judicature for that country, meet at 
Vallengin, and decide finally all appeals from the inferior courts of jultice. The fir 
of thefe three eftates is formed by the fame four noble and fenior counfellors, who fit 
in the firlt of the three eftates of Neuchatel ; the /econd by four mayors of the county of 
Vallengin ; and the ¢/ird by four members of the court of juftice of Vallengin, nomi- 
nated by the mayor of Vallengin. The governor, or, in his abfence, the fenior coun- 
fellor prefides, as in thofe of Neuchatel. The three eftates of Vallengin have no inter- 
ference in any act of legiflation: the laws which have been framed or amended at Neu- 
chatel being fimply remitted to them by the folicitor-general, and publicly read. 

The people of Vallengin affemble every three years in an open plain, to eleét their 
three ma/ter-burghers, who are re{pectively chofen from the inhabitants of the burgh of 
Vallengin, of the Wal de Ruz, and of the mountains. The function of thefe matter. 
burghers is to watch over the gerieral interefts of the people: they are alfo in fome cafes 
deputed to Neuchatel by the people, whenever they are fummoned by the governor 
and council of ftate, in relation to any affair which particularly concerns their country. 

The principality of Neuchatel and Vallengin is divided into a certain number of dif- 
tri€ts, each of which has its criminal court of juftice. The great circumfpection ob- 
ferved in the judicial proceedings may fometimes favour the efcape of the criminal ; but 
the few inftances of atrocious crimes prove that this humane caution is no encourage- 
ment to tranfgreffors, and is a ftrong prefumption of the general good morals which 
prevail among the people. In a word, perfonal liberty is almolt as tenderly and. as 
fecurely protected by the laws of this country, as by thofe of our own invaluable 
conftitution, 

When 
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When the criminal is arrefted, he is immediately brought to trial; after which the 
fentence is read to himin prifon. The next morning he again appears before his judges, 
affembled in the open air; the former proceedings on the trial are read, and the judges 
once more deliver their opinion. In capital fentences, the governor is inftantly ac- 
quainted with the circum{tances of the crime, and if he does not remit or foften the 
punifhment, the fentence is immediately executed. I am concerned to add, that torture 
(though feldom ufed) is not abfolutely abolifhed. ? 

Such are the general outlines of this remarkable conftitution, by which the liberties 
of the people are as well, and perhaps better, fecured than in the democratical cantons ; 
for although the moft defpotic prince in Germany is fovereign, his power is exceedingly 

‘limited. Among the ftriking circumftances which characterife this government, mult 
be mentioned the very liberal encouragement given to flrangers who fettle in the coun- 
try. They enjoy every poffible privilege of trade and commerce, and in no ftate are 
fewer cflential diftinctions made between ftrangers and natives. I have already ob- 
ferved to you the good effects of this enlarged policy on the population of Neuchatel 
and Vallengin ; whereas a narrower and more contracted principle in fome of the 
neighbouring Swifs cantons, has occafioned, and continues to occafion, a very manifeft 
decreafe of inhabitants 


LETTER XLVIIl.—Rouwte from Pontarlier to Neuchatel.—Valley of Travers.—Anecdotes 
of Rouffeau. — Ifle of St. Peter in the Lake of Bienne. 


Neuchatel, Odfober 1785. 

I NOW write to you a fecond time from Neuchatel, at the interval of nine years fince 
the date of my former letters ; on the preceding occafion I went from Granfon to Neu- 
chatel; to-day I came from Pontarlier, a {mall town in Burgundy. 

From Pontarlier I afcended gently by the fide of the Dou, here a {mall rivulet bub. 
bling in the vale, quitted that ee and paffed under a bold rock, on which ftands the 
caftle of Joux forming a piCturefque landicape; it has a garrifon of imvalids, and com- 
mands the narrow valley leading into Burgundy. Near it the road is divided into two 
branches ; one leads directly to Joigne, and the other to Neuchatel. In about two 
hours we obferved a.ftone, which feparates France from the county of Neuchatel. 
Soon afterwards we mounted an eminence, looked down upon the beautiful valley of 
Travers, and defcended to a narrow pafs, which is guarded by a chain faftened to the 
rock, bearing the date of 1722. Hiftory, however, makes mention of a fimilar chain 
at a much earlier period, particularly in 1476, when Charles the Bold, having ineflec- 
tually attempted to force the pafs, marched with his army to Joigne, and betliegced 
Granfon, where he was defeated. : 

Having deicended to St. Sulpice, I vifited the fource of the Reus, which iffues at the 
foot of a rock in five copious {prings, that form a large body of water, and turn feveral 
mills. I was accompanied to this picturefque fpot by an inhabitant of Fleurier, a neigh- 
bouring village. Speaking of the increafe of induftry in thefe parts, he informed me 

-that thirty years ago Fleurier contained only three watch-makers, whereas at prefent 
above a hundred were fettled in that place. He added, that notwithitanding the con- 
ftant influx of ftrangers, hands were ftill wanting for the numerous trades which are 
carried on with great fuccefs in thefe parts, 


* Of all the flates of Gwitzerland, Neuchatel has hitherto alone cfeaped the revolutionary vortex ; a 
happy circumftance, which it owes to the neutrality of its fovereign the King of Pruffia. 


5 I con- 
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I continued along the high road leading to Neuchatel, through the beautiful and ro- 
mantic valley of Travers, watered by the Reus, abounding in the moft fertile paftures, 
bordered by hills gently rifing from the banks of the river, and beautifully fprinkled 
with wood. I paffed through many neat villages, particularly'Bouvereffe, Couvet, ‘Tra- 
vers, and Noirague, where I quitted the valley, and entered the narrow pafs of Clu/ette. 
From hence the road traverfes an abrupt and woody country along the fides of preci- 
pices, the Reus rolling beneath in a deep channel. At the fmall village of Brot, a pleaf- 
ing view of the lake of ‘Neuchatel and the adjaceat country opened gradually, as | de- 

-{cended and joined the road leading from Granfon to Neuchatel. 

Idid not quit the valley of Travers without paying a vifit to Moitier Travers, rendered 
memorable by the refidence of Roufleau, who being driven firft from Geneva, and 
afterwards from Yverdun by the government of Bern, found a refuge from civil and 
theological perfecution in this fecluded valley, under the protection of Lord Keith, go- 
vernor of Neuchatel. The dwelling-houfe of this fingular man is a {mall wooden build- 
ing at the further extremity of the village, near the road which leads to Fleurier, and is 
now occupied by Mr. Martinet, mayor of the valley, a fenfible old gentleman, who lived 
in habits of great intimacy with the philofopher of Geneva. 

Thearoom chicfly occupied by Rouffeau is a fmall bed-chamber, which, out of refpedct 
to his memory, is left ‘n the fame {tate as when he lived there. Ina corner near the 
window is a kind of recefs formed by two book-cafes, and a fimple deal plank reaching 
from one book-cafe to the other, on which he was accuftomed to write. Rouffeau ad- 
mitted company into this room; but fuffered no one to enter the recefs, from a fufpicion 
that they would overlook his papers. He ufed alfo to frequent a fimall open gallery in 
the front of the houfe, enclofed at the extremities with planks, in which were peep-holes 
for the purpofe of reconnoitring thofe perfons who came to vifit him, that he might give 
his orders whether they fhould be admitted or refufed. Here he walked and read. — 

During his refidence at Moitier, from 1762 to 1765, by frequently fauntering into the 
fields and on the neighbouring mountains, he acquired a tafte tor the ftudy of botany, 
which he never intermitted, and always ftyled his-peculiar delight. During this period 
of his life, he iffued from this fecluded corner his Lettre al’ Archeveque de Paris, his 
Lettres Ecrites de la Montagne, and fome other works; in which he dilplays thofe won- 
derful powers of invention and defcription, that fafcinating yet declamatory eloquence, 
that glow and animation of ftyle, that fondnefs for paradoxes, that reverence for the 
icriptures, and yet thofe perverfe doubts of their authenticity, thofe liberal yet levelling 
principles of government, that keennefs of irony, and that motley mixture of fophiftry 
and argument, which chequer and chara¢terife all his writings. 

Roufleau, on his arrival at Moitier, appeared ina common drefs, but foon afterwards 
affumed an Armenian habit; either, as he himfelfalleged, becaufe that mode of clothing 
was adapted to the diforder with which he was afflicted ; or from that affectation of fin- 
gularity which feems to have marked his character in every period of his life. ‘Through 
Lord Keith’s interceflion, the King of Pruffia offered Rouffeau a penfion of 1ool. per 
annum, which he declined, from his averfion to the leaft fhadow of dependence; pre- 
ferring to copy mufic for his livelihood, rather than accept an obligation eve from fo 
great a fovereign ; and he ufed to boaft that he could daily earn a guinea by that 
occupation, ' | | 

Roufleau took his repaft ufually alone ; though he would fometimes, but very rarely, 
accept an invitation from M. Martinet to dinner or fupper, particularly waen Lord Keith 
pafled a week at Moitier ‘Travers for the purpofe of vifiting him. On theiz occafions 


he was remarkably agreeable and lively ; being naturally of a focml difpofition, he 
| verfed: 
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verfed with great {pirit and animation, and yet with as much correétnefs as if dictating 
for the prefs. Efe a: Pawt’ 2 Be cua Nig 

Rouffeau feems to have trufted entirely to his own judgment ; being fo impatient of 
contradiction, that he would never liften to the admonitions of his friends, and feldom 
afked advice with an.intention of adopting it. Having finifhed his celebrated Letter to 
the Archbifhop of Paris, he read it to M. Martinet, and demanded his advice relative to 
the publication. The mayor, though ftruck with the fire and f{pirit of the raillery, yet 
could not avoid reprefenting to him that his letter, however forcibly written, would 
never make a convert of the archbifhop, that he would only be entangled in endlefs 
controverfies, and draw upon himfelf much obloquy and ill-will: ‘+ Your advice,” re- 
turned Roufleau calmly, “isa little too late; it is already publifhed :” and immedi- 
ately prefented to hima printed copy of the letter which he had juft read to him in 
manuicript. 

He derived froin nature an extreme fenfibility which bordercd upon weaknefs; he 
feems to have wanted one proof of a great mind, that of receiving an obligation, and to 
have poffeffed fuch pride and forenefs of temper as rendered it impoffible to ferve him ; 
for he frequently conftrued a benefit into an injury. His extreme fenfibility was irri- 
tated and augmented by a troublefome and painful diforder, which preyed upon his 
conftitution, and at times rendered him unfit for foeiety. To this complaint, in con- 
junction with that mercilefs perfecution which he repeatedly endured, fhould be attri- 
buted in a great meafure the reclufenefs of his life, and that fufpicious miftruft which 
occafionally bordered upon madnels. 7 

Rouffeau had now continued three years at Moitier, greatly delighted with his fitua- 
tion, when an unexpected event induced him to quit a retreat, in which he wifhed to 
pafs the remainder of his days. ‘This event has been. varioufly related. According to 
fome authors, the populace, incited by the minifter of the parifh, in confequence of the 
{cepticifm difplayed in his Lettres Ecrites de la Montagne, aflembled in crouds, broke 
the windows of his houfe, forced open the door, and entering his bed-chamber, treated 
him with fuch violence, that he efcaped with difficulty, and, not ‘to become a martyr to 
his opinions, quitted the country. According to others, neither the minifter nor the 
natives were exafperated again{t him; but his hoafekeeper, the fame perfon whom he 
afterwards married, difguited with the inhabitants, broke the windows, and perfuading 
her mafter that he was in danger of being affaflinated, induced him to quit Moitier the 
next morning: as a proof of this affertion, they affirm that one of the {tones found in 
the apartment was too large to have pafled through the broken panes of glafs. 

The truth, however, feems to be, that his pride and fufpicious temper rendered him 
obnoxious to many of the inhabitants; the fcepticifm and infidelity in his Lettres Ecrites 
de la Montagne raifed a party againt him; fome of the people occafionally ipfulted 
him ; the minifter of the parifh f{ummoned him before the confiftory ; he declined ap- 
pearing ; the council of {tate of Neuchatel propofed condemning the above-mentioned 
publication, and even applied to the King of Pruffia for that purpofe. Frederic, in an 
anfwer which does honour to his head and his heart, while he permitted them to ufe any 
precautions which might tend to prevent the diffufion of {ceptical opinions, yet wifely 
forbade all perfecution, and enfured to Rouffeau a fecure retreat at Moitier under his 
immediate protection. Before this anfwer was returned, fome of the populace, intoxi- 
cated with liquor, threw {tones againft Rouffeau’s windows with fuch violence as to pe- 
netrate into the kitchen, and to tear off the plaifter from the walls; but none of thefe 
ftones did, or could enter his bed-chamber, as that apartment was fituated on the other 
fide of the houfe. Tjiis violence, however, exaggerated by the real or pretended terrors 
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of his honfekeeper, was fufficient to alarm Rouffeau: on the next morning he retired 
from Moitier, and took refuge in the ifland of St. Peter. 

The ifland of St. Peter, fometimes called the tfland of La Motte, and fometimes Rouf- 
feau’s ifland, lies towards the fouthern extremity of the lake of Bienne. To this delight. 
ful fpot I made an agreeable excurfion on the 4th of October 1786, in company with 
the Rev. M. de Meuron, of Neuchatcl, and three Englifh gentlemen. We quitted Neu- 
chatel in the morning; paffed through St. Blaife and the diftri&t of Landeron, and 
embarked at Neuville, a {mall town, which, like Bienne, acknowledges the Bifhop of 
Baile for its liege lord, but poffeffes fuch rights and.immunities as render it an indepen- 
dent republic ; it contains about twelve hundred inhabitants. The fine weather, and 
the clearnefs of the air, enabled us to enjoy the mild beauties of the view as we failed 
to the ifland. To the fouth-weft we difcerned Neuville and its ancient caftle, and to 
the fouth-eaft admired the Julimont, an infulated hill adorned with woods of oak, the 
fummit of which is frequently vifited by travellers for the beauty of the profpect ; and 
its name has been derived by fanciful antiquaries from Julius Cafar. Ac the extremity 
of a rocky and woody promontory, which ftretches from the foot of the Julimont into 
the lake, ftands the caftle of Cerlier, and beyond, at fome diftance, the fertile plains wa- 
tered by the Thiele. | | 

We landed on the fouth fide of St. Peter’s ifland, and walked through an agreeable 
meadow fkirted with vineyards to a large farm-houfe, which was formerly a convent *, 
and is now inhabited by the fteward of the general hofpital at Bern, to which the ifland 
belongs. , 

The ifland is about two miles in circumference, and richly wooded with various fhrubs 
and trees, particularly with large oaks, beech, and Spanifh chefnuts. Its furface is 
gently undulating ; the fouthern fhore, covered with herbage, forms a gradual flope to 
the lake ; the remaining borders are {teep and rocky: in a few places their fummits 
are thinly fringed with fhrubs ; in others, their perpendicular fides are clothed to the 
-water’s edge with hanging woods. ‘The views from the different parts of the ifland are 
beautiful and diverfitied ; that to the north is the moft extenfive and pleafing. It com- 
mands the lake of Bienne, which is of an oval form ; its cultivated borders {potted with 
villages and caftles, with the towns of Nidau and Bienne ftanding on the farther extre- 
mity. Agreeable walks are carried through the woods, and terminate at a circular pa- 
vilion placed in the centre of the ifland. During vintage particularly, and on Sunday, 
which is the ufual day of feftivity, the ifland is filled with parties who take refrefhments 
at the farm-houfe, {tray about the woods, or dance in the circular building, and animate 
thefe romantic but folitary [cenes. _ 

Rouffeau occupied an apartment in the farm-houfe, the only dwelling in the ifland. 
He lived with the {teward and his family, who are the prefent inhabitants. The worhan 
informed me, that he paid for his board and lodging forty fhillings a month ; that he 
ufually rofe at fix, dined with the family at twelve, and after a flight {upper retired to reft 
at nine. She added, he was extremely cheerful and agreeable; converfed with the 
family with the greateft eafe and complacency, and conformed to their hours and 
manner of living; he amufed himfelf entirely in wandering about the woods, and 
fearching for plants, which he ufed to explain to them with fingular fatisfaction. 
Roufleau mentions his refidence in this delightful ifland with the higheft terms of 
yapture, and with his ufual pronenefs to exaggeration. | 


It was fecularifed at the reformation. - 
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‘¢ I was permitted to remain only two months in this delightful ifland ; but I could 
have pafled there two years, two centuries, all eternity, without fuffering a moment's 
ennui, although my whole fociety confifted of the fteward and family, good but plain 
people. I cfteem thefe two months the moft happy period of my life; and fo happy, 
that I could have pafled my whole exiftence without even a momentary wifh for an- 
other fituation *.” | 

If we examine in what this extreme happinefs confifted, he himfelf informs us, that 
his principal occupation was in doing nothing. He did not even unpack his books, and 
could fearcely prevail on himfelf to read, much lefs to anfwer any letter. He aflifted 
the fteward and his fervants at work in the vineyards and fields; fauntered about the 
woods, and attached himfelf entirely to botany. He propofed to write a Mora Petrinfu- 

_laris, or a defcription of the plants in the ifland ; adding on this head, that as a German 
had publifhed a book on the kernel of a lemon, in the fame manner he would compofe 
- atreatife on each fpecies of grafs, mofs, and lichen, and would not leave the moft mi- 
nute particle of vegetation undefcribed. He made occafional excurfions on the lake, 
fometimes coafting the fhady banks of the ifland, at other times fuffering the bark to 
float without direction: then, to ufe his own expreflions, ‘* he would lie down in the 
boat, look up to the heavens, and continue in that pofture for feveral hours, enjoying 
a thoufand unconnected and confufed, but delicious reveries.”” He frequently rowed 
to a {mall fandy ifland, which -he defcribes as a moft beautiful fpot. It was one of his 
great amufements to ftock it with rabbits ; and as he was conveying, with great pomp, 
the fteward’s family to be prefent at the foundation of this little colony, he defcribes 
himfelf as equally elated with the pilot of the. Argonautic expedition. 

From thefe fimple avocations and every day occurrences, which Rouffeau relates with 
that enthufiafm and thofe fentiments peculiar to himfelf, he draws the following re- 
flections: “* 1 have remarked, during the viciflitudes of a long life, that the moft de- 
lightful enjoyments and moft rapturous pleafures are not, upon recollection, thofe with 
which Iam moft affe€ted. Such fleeting moments of paffion and delirium, however, 
rapturous, are, from their very nature, but thinly fcattered in the path of life. They are 
too rare and rapid to conltitute a fixed ftate; and the happinefs which my heart regrets 
is not compofed of fugitive inftants, but confiits in a fimple and permanent ftate, without 
rapture, the duration of which increafes the charm, till it finds fupreme felicity.” 

This ftate he defcribes himfelf as poffefling duriag his fhort continuance in the ifland 
of Bienne; a longer refidence would probably have diffolved the charm, which was 
raifed by his own fanguine imagination. That reftlefinefs of temper, which is ufually 
the attendant of great genius, and was his infeparable companion, would have probably 
returned, and embittered the delightful calm defcribed with fuch rapture and ectftafy. 
But he had not time to become difgufted with his fituation; for the fame intolerant 
fpirit which had hitherto purfued him, followed him even to this fequeftered ifland : 
he had {carcely pafled two months before he received an order from the government 
of Bern to depart from their territories. Rouffeau was fo fhocked at this unexpected 
command, that he petitioned to be imprifoned for life, only requefting the ufe of a few 
books, and occafional permiffion to walk in the open air. Soon after this extraordinary 
requeft, which fhews the extreme agitation of his mind, he reluctantly quitted the ifland. 
It does not fall within the compafs of a letter to dwell upon this fingular man through 
the fubfequent events of his life, or even accompany him to England, where, notwith- 
ftanding the moft diftinguifhed reception, the fame perverfenefs of difpofition, and the 


* See Promenade V. 
fame 
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fame exceflive delicacy rendered him no lefs unhappy, than when he was under the 


preflure of real calamities, and expofed to reiterated perfecutions. 
Lam, &c. 


LETTER XLIX.—E£nvirons of Morat.— Mount Vuilly. 


IN our way to Morat and Avenche we croffed the river Thiele, which iffues from the 
lake of Neuchatel, difcharges itfelf into that of Bienne, and feparates the principality of 
Neuchatel from the canton of Bern. 

Morat is a bailliage belonging to Bern and Friburgh : the reformation was introduced 
in 1530, by the majority of voices, in prefence of deputies from Bern and Friburgh. 
‘The tree f{pirit of the Swifs governments isin no inftance more remarkably apparent, 
than by the mode which they obferved in embracing or rejecting the reformation: in 
many other towns befide Morat, the queftion was put to the vote, and the minority ge- 
nerally fubmitted, with perfect acquiefcence to the decifion of the greater number. 

Morat {tands pleafantly upon the edge of a fmall lake, about fix miles long, and two 
broad; in the ruidft of a well-cultivated country. The lakes of Morat and Neuchatel 
are parallel to each other, and feparated only by a ridge of hills; the former is the moft 
elevated ; for it difcharges itfelf by means of the river Broye, into the lake of Neucha- 
tel. According to Le Luc, it is fifteen French feet above the level of that of Neuchatel. 
Both thefe lakes, as well as that of Bienne, formerly extended much farther than 
their fie limits ; and, from the pofition of the country, appear to have been once 
united. | 

Mr. Pennant informs me, that ¢ the valt fifh called the jilurus glanus, or the faluth, 
which frequents the lakes of Morat and Neuchatel, has not been caught here in 
the memory of man. It is well defcribed, and finely engraven, in Dr. Bloch’s Hiftory 
of Fifhes, vol. i. 194. tab. 34. In the time of Gefner two were taken, one of which 
was eight fect long; but fome have been fo large as to weigh fix hundred pounds. It 
is an eel-fhaped fifh, very f{mooth, round, and thick, with a great head. The mouth is 
furnifhed with four fhort and two long whifkers. It is very inactive and flow in its mo- 
tions, and loves the deep and muddy parts of the lakes. They are found in many of the 
great frefh waters of Europe, and abundantly in the Volga.” : 

On my fubfequent expeditions into thefe parts, I examined with greater attention the 
environs of Morat, during feveral days, which I paffed moft agreeably at Coujouvax, a 
feat belonging to the Count of Dicfbach, and at Grens with M. de Garville, a French 
gentleman, who, attached to the beauties of this delightful country, has builta villain a 
pleafing fituation near the banks of the lake of Morat, where he comes every year from 
Paris to pafs the fummer. By thefe families I was received without any other introduc- 
tion than as being the author of the Letters on Switzerland, and with that franknefs and 
cordiality fo flattering to a ftranger. I found the environs of Morat, though not fo 
wild and romantic as many other parts of Switzerland, yet extremely defirable for a 
conftant refidence. —— 

I made feveral excurfions acrofs the lake to an infulated ridge between the lakes of 
Neuchatel and Morat, and enjoyed many delightful points of view. Of thefe various 
prefpects the moft remarkable is from the fummit of Mount Vuilly, where I feated my- 
felf on the edge of an abrupt precipice. I looked down upon the lakes of Bienne, 
Morat, and Neuchatel; obf.rved the Broye entering the lake gf Morat, iffuing from 


thence, and winding through a marfhy plain into the lake of Neuchatel; the Thiele 
SN 2 , flowing 
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flowing from the lake of Neuchatel, and haftening to fall into the lake of Biennc; the 
fertile and varicgated| countries encircling thofe bodies of water, and the grounds rifing 
in regular gradations from plains to alps. But what renders this charming {pot more 
particularly itriking is, that it is perhaps the only central point from which the eye can 
at once comprehend the va{ft amphitheatre formed on one fide by the Jura, {tretching 
from the environs of Geneva as far as Bafle, and on the other by that {tupendous chain 
of {nowy alps, which extends from the frontiers of Italy to the confines of Germany, and 
is loft at each extremity in the immenfe horizon. 

Impreffed with this fublime view, I caft my eyes downwards over that dead and ex- 
tenfive morafs through which the Broye ferpentines ; and exclaimed in the language of 
poetry, which knows how to animate the dulleft objedts : | 


Quittons les bois et les montagnes 
Fe vois couler la Broye * & travers les rofeaux. 
Son onde partagée en differens canaux 
Segare avec plaifir dans de verles campagnes, 
Et forme dans la plaine un labyrinthe ‘a’ caux. 
Riviere tranquille et cherie 
Que jaime a fuivre tes détours ! 
Ton eau fllencieufe en fon paifable cours, 
Prefente a mon efprit Pimage de la vie ; 
Elle femble immobile, et s’ecoule toujours. 


LETTER L.—Battle of Morat-—War between the Swifs and Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy.—Its confequences. 


MORAT is celebrated for the obftinate fiege fuftained againft Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, which was followed by the battle of Morat, fought on the 22d of 
June 1476. In this famous engagement the Duke was routed, and his whole army 
almoft deftroyed, by the confederate troops of Switzerland. Not far from the town, 
and adjoining to the high road, a monument of this victory ftill remains : it is a fquare 
building, filled with the bones of the Burgundian foldiers who were flain at the fiege 
and in the battle t. To judge from the quantity of thefe bones, the number of the 


* From a poem entitled “ La Vue d'Anct.” 1 have followed the example of M. Sinner, ia his Voy. 
Hif. et Pol. de la Suiffe, who fubftitutes the Broye for the Thiele, to which the lines in the original are 
applied. | 

af In February 1798 the Bernefe troops, under the command of General d’Eriach, affembled in the field 

around this offuary, to defend their country againft the invafion of the French. General Brune recom- 
mended d’Erlach to furrender Morat. ‘* My ancettors,” replied d’Erlach, * never furrendered ; were I 
bafe enough to entertain {uch a thought, this monument of their valour,’”’ pointing to the offuary, * would 
deter me.” Happy might it have been for Switzcrland, had the government of Bern been actuated with 
the fame {pirit as their general. 

On the 3d of March the French troops demolifhed this offuary, and the DireCtory thought the demolition 
of fufficient importance to be communicated to the Council of Five Hundred: © 

‘© On the fame day im the evening, the Bernefe evacuated Morat, a town famous for the battle gained 
over the Burgundians in 1476, and ee the manner in which the bones of the vanquifhed were preferved. A 
trophy fo infealting to the French nation could not fail to be deftroyed ; and, what is very remarkable, it 
was deltroyed by the battalions of the Cote d’or, on the very day which was the anniverfary of the battle of 
Morat. A tree of liberty was immediately planted in the place of this monument, which the oligarchies 

ointed out beforehand, as deftined to become a fecond time the tamb of the French.”? Meffage (ae the 
Executive Diretory to the Council of Five Hundred, March 13 But this coincidence of circumfances was 
fubricated for the event, as the battle of Morat was not on the 3d of March, but on the 22d of June. 

According alfo to the Feench accounts, the colours taken from the Duke of Burgundy, at the battles 
of Morat and Vancy, were found in the arlenal of Solcure, aud fent to Paris, Moniteur, 16h Germinal 
(5% Apri.) | | 
flaughtered 
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flaughtered muft have been confiderable. meee: feveral infcriptions in the Latin and 
German languages relative to that memorable victory, I tran{cribed one on account of 


its concifenels : | _ 
SO Deo Opt: Max: - 
Caroli Inclyti et Fortiffemi 
Burgundia Ducis Exercitus 
Muratum obfidens ab Helvetiis 
Cafus hoc fui Monumentum reliquit. 
Ann: 1476. 


This war, which Charles the Bold carried on againft the Swifs with a temerity peculiar 
to himfelf, forms a remarkable zra in the hiftory of this country, and was attended with 
fome extraordinary circumftances. From the time of the famous revolution in 1306, 
which gave rife to the Helvetic confederacy, to the end of the following century, the 
Swifs republics deprived the Houfe of Auttria of all its territories fituated in Switzerland, 
and continued in poffeflion notwithftanding the various attempts of the different Dukes 
to recover their loft domains. But of all the Princes of that Houfe, Sigifmond the 
Simple, Archduke of Auftria, of the branch of Tyrol, was moye particularly engaged 
in hoftilities with the Swifs cantons,-and their allies; for his hereditary dominions in 
Suabia and Alface bordering upon Switzerland, induced him to enter more frequently 
a thefe difputes, than the other branch, which was in poffeffion of the Imperial 
throne. | | 

In the courfe of thefe hoftilities, Sigifmond was compelled to cede a confiderable 
part of his territories to the Swifs republics ; particularly the rich country of Thurgau 
to the feven cantons, which at that period compofed the Helvetic league*. Inflamed 
by thefe repeated loffes, and the humiliating conditions of peace he was conftrained to 
accept in 1468, he endeavoured to engage fome of the neighbouring powers in a con- 
federacy again{t the Swifs cantons. Having firft ineffectually applied to Louis the 
Eleventh, King of France, he at length addrefled himfelf to Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy. | - 

Charles having fucceeded to the poffeflion of Franche Comté, Burgundy, Artois, 
and Flanders, together with the greater part of the United Provinces, poffefled as ample 
revenues, and as extenfive territories, as the moft potent fovereign of his time. Magni- 
ficent, impetuous, and enterprifing, he neglected no opportunity of aggrandizing his 
power, and fet no bounds to the projects of his reftlefs ambition. He formed the plan 
of ercéting Burgundy into a monarchy, and already in imagination appropriated to hime 
felf Lorraine and part of Switzerland, which he propofed to annex by congeft to his 
hereditary dominions, _ | . | ae | 

A Prince of fuch a character being naturally difpofed to undertake any war that 
might advance:his ambitious {chemes, received with eagernefs the propofitions of Sigi’ 
mond, flattered that credulousPrince with the hopes of receiving in marriage his daughter 
Mary, heirefs of his extenfive dominions, and prevailed upon him, by the loan of eighty 
thoufand florins, to furrender, Sundgau, Alface, Brifgau, and the four foreft-towns ; 
promifing to reftore them upon the repayment of thatfum. By this alliance Sigifmond 
acquired a fum of money to affift him in his preparations againft the Swils, protected, 
as he thought, his hereditary dominions from their enterprifes, and fecured a powerful 
ally againft the ancient enemies of his family. The reverfe, however, happened ; for, 
by a ftrange fatality, this league, which was intended to cement the union of the two 


* Bern obtained the cg-regency of Thurgau at the peace of Arau, 1712, ae 
: . | Princes, 
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Princes, ferved only to divide them ; and occafioned the firft perpetual alliance between 
the Swifs cantons and a Prince of the Houfe of Auftria. _ 

Charles, upon the conclufion of this treaty, informed the cantons, that he had taken 
Sigifmond under his protection, and would defend him to the utmoft of his power. 
Meanwhile, the bailifs, whom he placed over his newly-acquired territories in Alface, 
oppreffed the people, laid embargoes upon the commerce of Mulhaufen, and withheld 
the rents of the eftates belonging to the Swils in Sundgau and Alface. | 

Thefe grievances being laid before Charles in an embafly which Bern difpatched to 
his court, in the name of the confederate cantons, the Duke received it with haughtinefs; 
and, after compelling the deputies to kneel while they delivered their remonttrance, dif- 
miffed them without an anfwer. This difdainful treatment was ill brooked by a free 
people, unaccuftomed to crouch before the infolence of power; and their juit indigna- 
tion was ftill more inflamed by the artful policy of Louis the Eleventh, who, jealous of 
the Duke of Burgundy’s power, entered into a defenfive alliance with the Swifs repub- 
lics, in order to counteraét his defigns. | 

But Louis ftill further ftrengthened the Swifs, by effecting a reconciliation between 
them and Sigifmond, who had no fooner furrendered to Charles, Sundgau, Alface, and 
the other dominions, than he became fenfible of his error. The Duke of Burgundy 
not only oppreficd his new fubjeéts, but feemed determined, even fhould the eighty 
thoufand florins be repaid, to keep pofleffion of thefe conditional territories, and did not 
appear inclined to fulfil the promife of beftowing his daughter upon the Archduke. 
Induced by thefe confiderations, Sigifmond accepted the mediation of Louis, threw him- 
felf under the protection of the Gwifs, and concluded the famous treaty which was con- 
firmed at Lucern in 1474, called the hereditary union ; an appcllation appropriated to 
the treaties between the Swifs and the Houfe of Auftria. Sigifmond renounced all 
right to the provinces which the Swifs had conquered from the Houfe of Aultria; the 
two contraGting parties formed a defenfive alliance, and engaged to guarantee each 
other’s territories. ‘Thus the Swifs, after depriving Sigifmond of all his pofleffions in 
their country, engaged to fupport his title to thofe very provinces, which he had mort- 
gaged in order to ftrengthen his arms again{t them, and Sigifmond accepted a guarantee 
rom the moft inveterate encmies of his family. | 

This treaty, which entirely changed the policy of the Swifs republics, was folely ef- 
fected by the artful intrigues of Louis the Eleventh: the jealoufy of that defigning mo- 
narch turned into another channel the vaft preparations of the Duke of Burgundy ; 
preparations which might have been attended with more fuccefs had they been directed 
againit France. | 

Charles, too late perceiving the imprudence of his condu& towards the Swifs ree 
eae in vain exerted all his efforts to engage them ina neutrality. They rejected 

is propofals with firmnefs, prepared with their ufual vigour for a war, which now ap- 
peared inevitable, and even advanced the eighty thoufand florins to Sigifmond, who de. 
manded the reftitution of his lands, which the Duke of Burgundy evaded under various 
pretexts. The Duke having concluded a feparate peace with Louis, turned his whole 
force againft the Swifs, entered their country with an army of fixty thoufand men, and, 
laying fiege to Granfon, carried it by affault. But his fuccefs ended there: for at the 
Subfequent battles of Granfon and Morat, he was totally defeated, and his attempts upon 
Switzerland entirely frattrated © Neverthelefs, his reftlefs and ambitious fpirit {till 
unfubdued, 


® Charles entered Switzerland confident of aela that country, The effed which this unexpected 
acd humiliating difappointment had upon his f. and conftitution, is related by Philip de Comings, wv 
| hia 
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unfubdued, impelled him to attack the Duke of Lorraine. But that Prince, having 
engaged a body of eight thoufand Swifs, obtained a complete victory near Nancy 3 
Charles was flain in the engagement *, and his death terminated this bloody war; in 
which the Swifs gave diftinguifhing proofs of invincible valour, and fpread the fame of 
their military virtues throughout all Europe, but obtained no foitd advantage}. In 
fact, the principal and almoft fole benefit accrued to Louis the Eleventh ; as, by the 
death of Charles, he was not only releafed from a dangerous and enterprifing rival, but 
alfo annexed the rich provinces of Burgundy and Artois to the crown of France. 

But although the immediate advantages which the Swifs derived from the death of 
Charles were unimportant ; yet the confequences operated confiderably on their future 
politics. Mary of Burgundy, the only furviving child and heirefs of Charles, married 
the Archduke Maximilian, eldeft fon of the Emperor Frederic the Third, and afterwards 
Emperor himfelf. By this marriage the Houfe of Auftria acquired pofleffion of the 
Netherlands, and having frequent difputes with France, the alliance of the Swifs was 
ftrenuoufly courted by both parties. Thus this country, being fecured from all inva- 
fions, acceded, as occafion offered, to the two rival powers, and affifted each party as 
the intrigues, or rather as the fubfidies of the one or the other prevailed. | 

Thefe intrigues gave rife to different alliances, contrated with the Houfe of Auftria, 
the Kings of France, the Pope, the Dukes of Savoy and Milan. Not to enter more 
minutely into their hiflory, I hall only obferve in general, that hitherto the Swifs atted 
with great difintereftednefs in all their treaties, and never took the field but with a view 
to fecure their liberties, or to drive their enemies from Switzerland. But about the 
period of the Burgundian war, the fubfidies wich they obtained from Louis the Eleventh, 
taught them the difgraceful arts of mercenary politics ; as the rich plunder which they 
gained.from the Duke of Burgundy gave, in fome meafure, the firft taint to their 
original fimplicity of manners ; tll, at length, Swi/s venality has become a proverbial 
expreffion. 


his ufual minutenefs, in his Memoirs addreffed to Angelo Cattho, Archbifhop of Vienne in Dauphiné. 
Fis account is curious, and will give fome idea of the violent and impetuous chara@ter of Charles; 

«© His concern and diftra€tion for his fiiit defeat at Granfon was fo great, and made fuch deep impreflion 
on his fpirits, that it threw him into a violent and dangerous fit of ficknefs; for whereas before his choler 
and natural heat was fo great that he drank no wine, only in the morning he took a little titfane, fweetened 
with conferve of rofes, to refrefh himfelf; this fudden melancholy had fo altered his conftitution, he was 
now forced to drink the ftrongelt wine that could be got, without any water. And, in order to draw the 
blood from his heart, fome burning tow was put into the cupping. glaffes, and applied to his fide. But thia, 
my Lord of Vienne, you know better than 1; for your Lordfhip attended on him during the whole courfe 
of his illnefs, and fpared no pains thar might contribute to his recovery ; and it was by your perfuafion that 
the Duke was prevatled upon to cut his beard, which was of a prodigious length. In my opinion his under- 
flanding was never fo pertedt, ror his fenfes fo fedate and compofed after this fit of ficknefa as before.” 
| = Uvedale’s Tranf. Vol. I. p. 423. 

# The death of Charles at the battle of Nancy was attended with fome very extraordinary circumftances ; for 
the particulars of vhich fee the curious account extracted from Philip de Comines, and the Chromique Scan- 
daleufe of John de Troyes, in Wraxal’s interelling Memoirs of the Kings of France of the Houfe of Valois. 

+ «* And what,” fays Comines, * was the occafion of this war? It was begun on account of a wag- 
gon of fheep-fkins, which the Lord of Romont took from a Swifs, who was paffing through his territories. 
lf God had not abandoned the Duke, it is not probable, that he would have put himielf into fo much 
danger for fo trifling a cireumftance ; confidering the offers that were made to him ; againil what fort of 
people he was engaged ; and from whence neither profit nor glory could accrue to him. For the Swifs 
were cot in fuch repute as they are in at prefent, and nothing could be poorer ; infomuch that one of their 
ambaffadors, as he was endeavouring to prevent the Duke from engaging in that war, remonftrated, that he 
could gain nothing by attacking them ; for their country was fo barren, that the {purs of ead and — 
the bits of their hories were worth more than could be furnifhed by all the Owifs territories, in cafe they 
were conquered.” | ais 
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‘LETTER Ll.—Antiquities of Avenche, 


FEW ancient towns have occafioned more controverfy among antiquaries, or given 
rife to fuch a variety of conjectures concerning their origin and importance, as Avenche, 
the principal burgh of a bailliage in the Pays de Vaud. Some contend that it was the 
capital of all Helvetia, becaufe Tacitus calls it Aventicum gentis caput : while others have 
endeavoured to prove, that by this expreffion the hiftorian intended only to denote the 
capital town of its particular diftrictt. Agreeably to fome accounts, the city was built, 
anda Roman colony founded by Vefpafian; but with more probability, according to 
others, it was only repaired and beautified by Vefpafian, after it had been laid wafte, and 
almoft ruined, by Vitellius. . | 

Without entering into dry and uninterefting difcuffions, it was formerly a very con- 
fiderable town, and under the dominion of the Romans, as appears not only from feve- 
ral mile-ftones, found in many parts of the Pays du Vaud, molt of which are numbered 
from Aventicum, as the principal place of reference; but more particularly from the 
prefent ruins. I fhall flightly mention ‘a few of thefe ruins, mérely to fhew you, that 
the inhabitants do not boaft of their antiquity without fufficient evidence. 

We traced the fite of the ancient walls, which appear to have enclofed a fpace near 
five miles in circumference. The prefent town occupies but a very inconfiderable part 
of this ground ; the remainder is covered with corn-fields and meadows. One of the 
ancient towers {till exifts: it is a femicircular building, with the convex fide towards 
the town. | | 

We next examined a coarfe mofaic pavement, difcovered fome years ago mn plough- 
ing afield, and now in a fad ftate of dilapidation, enclofed by a barn, which is let to 
fome peafants; the ignorant occupiers employ it as a drying-houfe for tobacco, and 
fuffer {lrangers to take away fpecimens. Even the government of Bern was fo infenfible 
of its value, that they permitted -the Count de Caylus to remove a pannel, containing 
the figures of two Bacchanalians. 

This mofaic was the floor of an ancient bath, and is about fixty feet in length and 
forty in breadth; the general form is perfect; and, although feveral parts are broken 
and loft, yet from the prefent remains the configuration of the whole may be eafily traced. 
It confifts of three compartments: thofe at each extremity are regularly divided into 
fifteen oftagons, eight {mall fquares, and fixteen fmall triangles. Five of thefe oftagons 
in each compartment reprefented human figures in various attitudes, but chiefly Bac- 
chanals; the remaining octagons were compofed of three different patterns. The va- 
cant parts between the odtagons are filled with the fmall fquares ; and towards the out- 
ward border with the fmall triangles. The middle compartment is divided into oblong 
pannels, in the largeft of which is an o€tagon bath of white marble, of about fix feet in 
diameter, and a foot and a half deep; the fides are ornamented with dolphins. OF 
thefe three compartments, one is almoft perfect, the others much defaced. Each of 
the pannels is encircled with feveral borders prettily diverfified ; and a general border 
enclofes the whole. 7 o | | 

Schmidt, in his Recusil d’Antiquités de la Suif, ingenioully conjectures from a glory 
which furrounds the head of Bacchus in this mofaic, that it was wrought during ae | 
part of the intervening age between Vefpafian and Marcus Aurelius; becaufe that mark 
of divinity is not. ufuahupon any monuments of Roman antiquity before that period. 
The fame kind of g/ory, he adds, is obferved upon the head of Trajan in an ancient paint- 
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ing at Rome, upon that of Antoninus Pius on a medal, and on the arch of Conftan- 
tine. He ftrengthens this conjecture by further ‘remarking, that the head-drefs’of a 
Bacchanalian woman reprefented in this mofaic refembles the head-drefs on the medals 
of the Emprefs Plotina and Sabina *. | 

From thence we were conduéted to the ruins of an ancient amphitheatre, within the 
walls of the bailif’s garden. ‘lhe general form and fize of this building are tolerably 
perfeét, as alfo parts of the brick walls which enclofed it. ‘The diameter of the arena 
was, as well as we could judge by pacing it, about eighty yards, which muft be an un- 
certain eftimate, as a former bailif brought in a confiderable quantity of earth, in order 
to plant fruit-trees; conceiving, I fuppofe, that good fruit was of more value than to 
be able to determine the precife extent of'an ancieftt amphitheatre. Under a tower 
partly built of Roman matcrials, is a cell from which the animals were probably let 
loofe upon the arena. On the outfide are ftill to be feen the remains of five dens; 
and the walls are adorned with feveral pieces of rude fculpture dilapidated. 

Not far from thefe ruins ftands a column of white marble, about fifty feet in height, 
compofed of large maffes, nicely joined together without cement; near it lies a confi- 
derable fragment of defaced fculpture, which feems to have once formed part of the 
portal belonging to a magnificent temple. At a fmall diftance from this column, in the 
high road, we obferved a cornice of white marble {culptured with urns and griffins ; 
and as we walked through the town, we remarked feveral other maffes of cornice, or- 
namented with fea-horfes and urns, and fome marble columns of beautiful proportions. 

About a mile from Avenche, near the village of Coppet, on the other fide of a lit- 
tle ftream which feparates the canton of Friburgh from that of Bern, are the remains 
of a {mall aquedudt, difcovered about fifteen years ago, by the accidental fall of a fand. 
hill. ‘The outfide is formed of {tones and mortar, and the infide of red Roman cement ; 
the vault of the arch may be about two feet and a half high, and one and’a half broad. 
This aqueduct has been traced to the eaft fide of the town, and near the marble co- 
lumn. We were alfo informed that it extends to the tower of Gaufa, between Vevay 
and Laufanne, and that, between Villarfel and Marnau, about four leagues from Cop- 
pet, an arch of nearly the fame dimenfions is excavated in the folid rock. 

When I vifited the ruins of Avenche in October 1786, I had much fatisfaction in 
finding, that the bailif, M. Tcharner, paid great attention to thefe remains, and par« 
ticularly to the mofaic. I could not avoid remarking to the bailif, who politely favoured 
us with his company, that every lover of antiquity muft regret, his predeceflors had 
not fhewn the fame tafte. Several excavations were lately made by Lord Northampton, 
who has a houfe in the neighbourhood, and have been continued at the expence of 
Bern. A coarfe mofaic pavement, a few fragments of walls rudely painted, and fome 
trifling remains of ancient baths, are the only veftiges of antiquity hitherto difcovered. 


LETTER Lil.— Town and Canton of Friburg.— Population. —Government.—Secret 
| Chamber. | . | 


-FRIBURG was built in 1779, by Berchtold the Fourth, Duke of Zeringen, who 
endowed it with confiderable privileges, Upon the extinétion of the male line of the. 


* The ees reader will find in the Recuetl, cited in the text, a very accurate defcription and engraving 
of this mofaic. ao fe ¥ | | rela 
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BA. ae : 
houfe of Zeringen, in 1218*, Ulric of Kyburg obtained the foversigaty, in right of, 
his wife Anne, filter of the laft duke Berchtold the Fifth. It-came by ymarriage into 
the poflefion of Eberhard Count of Hapfburg-Lauffenburg; who fold it to-his coufin 
~ Rodolph of Hapfburg, aftetwards Emperor. During this period a continual-rivalthip 
fubfifting between Bern and Fribury, they were frequently engaged -in hoftilities:. at 
length ail differences were compcled; amd the two cities, in 1403, concluded.a perpe- 
tualalliance. Pe ye : , “8 

Friburg continued under the dominion of the houfe of Auftria, and was concerned 
in all the quarrels in which that family was engaged with the Swils republics, until the 
middle of the fifteenth century; when, by a very fingular revolution, it renounced ail 
allegiance to the Archduke Albert, and put itfelf under the protection of the Duke of 
Savoy, From this xrait occafionally aflifted the cantons acainft the houfe of Auftria ; 
and in the war between the Swifs and Charles the Bold, its troops had a fhare in the 
victories of Granfon and Morat. Soon after the battle of Morat, it became a free 
and independent republic; and, in 1481, was admitted a member of the Helvetic con- 
federacy. | 

The fituation of the town, though not one of the moit beautiful, is certainly one of 
the moft picturefque and wild in Switzerland. It ftands partly ina fmall plain, partly 
on bold acclivities, on a ridge of rugged rocks, half encircled by the river Sane; and 
is fo entirely concealed by the circumjacent hills, that the traveller fcarcely catches the 
fimnalleft glimpfe, until he burfts upon a view of the whole town from the overhanging 
eminence. | | 

The fortifications, which confilt of high ffone walls and towers, enclofe a circumfe- 
rence of about four miles; within which fpace the eye comprehends a fingular mix. 
ture of houfes, rocks, thickets, and meadows, varying inftantly from wild to agreeable, 
from the buftle of a town to the folitude of the deepeft retirement. ‘The Sane flows. 
in fuch a ferpentine courfe, as to form, within the fpace of two miles, five angles be- 
tween which the different parts of the current are nearly parallel to each other. 

On all fides the defcent to the town is extremely fteep, and in one place the ftreets 
even pais above the roofs of the houfes. Many of the edifices are railed in regular 
gradation like the feats of an amphitheatre; many overhang the edge of fo deep a pre- 
cipice, that on looking down, a weak head would be apt to.turn giddy : and an unfor- 
tunate lover, repulfed in his fuit, might inftantly terminate his pains, by taking a leap 
from the parlour window, without the trouble of a journey to Leucate, or to the rocks 
of Meillerie. | 

But the moft extraordinary point of view is from the Pont-neuf. ‘To the north-welt, 
‘part of the town {tands boldly on the fides and the piked back of an abrupt ridge; and. | 
from eaft to welt a femicircle of high perpendicular rocks is feen, whofe bafe‘is wafhed 
and undermined by the winding Sane, and whofe tops and fides are thinly {cattered 
with fhrabs and underwood. On the higheft point of the rocks, and on the very edge 
of the precipice, appears, half hanging in the air, the gate of the town called Bours 


' : 





* The houfe of Zeripgen was defcendcd from the ancient connts of Alface, by Berchtotd count of 
Brifgau. His grandfon, Berchtold the Second, built the caltle of Zeringen, fituated neara village of the 
fame name, not far from, the prefent town of Triburgh, capital of the. Brifgau, Upon the demile of 
Berchtold the Fifth, the lat duke without male iffue, his territories were divtded: between his collateral: 
heirs, the dukes of Teck, and his two liters Agnes and Anne. Agnes married Egeno, Count of Urach, 
by which marriage he obtained goles of Friburg in the Brifgau ; his pofterity were called counts of 
Friburg. _ Anne married Ulpic, Count of Kyburg ; their daughter Fledwige was wife of Albert Count of 
Hapfburg, and mother of the Emperor Rodolph the Firt. | oe ee 
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ggaon a ftranger ftanding on the bridge would compare it to Laputa, or the. Byfn 

fland in Gulliver's Trayels, and- would nat. conceive it ta be acceffible but by meand ot 
a cord and pulleys. In the midit of the river I obferved a large fragment of ftone, 
which a few years ago fell from the rocky heights, was carried under one of the arches, 
and in conjunétion with other fragments {topping the current, raifed it more than ten 
feet above the ufual level, threatening the lower parts of the town with a fudden in- 
undation. 

A traveller fond of wild and romantic fcenery will not fail to vifit the Moulin de la 
Motte, in the valley of Goteron: it is a miller’s dwelling, hollowed in the midi of 
an impending rock, near it iffues a {mall torrent, which, turniag the mill, falls within a 
few paces into the Sane. This fingular dwelling feems fo far removed from * the bu/y 
hum of men,” as to be rather fituated in a remote folitude, than within the walls of a 
fortified town. Near it is an afcent of four hundred fteps to the Place des Fontaines, 
in the upper part of the town. 

The valley of Goteron, on the north-weft of the town near the bridge leading to 
Bern, takes its name from the Goteron, a {mall rivulet; it is extremely narrow, above 
two miles in length, and is bounded on each fide by overhanging rocks of fand-{tone. 
Vernet, the celebrated landfcape painter, ftudied thefe rocks with great attention, and 
frequently declared that, excepting thofe of Tivoli, he never faw any whofe varying 
tints had a more pleafing and harmonious effect. The valley contains feveral mills, an 
iron foundery, where the ore brought from Franche Comte is forged, and a manufac- 
ture of printed linen and cotton, lately eftablifhed by fome merchants of Neuchatel, 
under the protection and encouragement of government. ; 

‘The houfes of Friburg, con{trudted with a grey fand-ftone, drawn from a neighe 
bouring quarry, are neat and well built; but the whole town has a dull and inanimate 
appearance. 

Among the few objects worthy of particular notice are, the cathedral, an elegant Go- 
thic edifice, erected in the latter end of the fourteenth century, and remarkable for the 
heightand folidity of thetower ; the town-houfe an ancient building, which formerly com- 
poled part of the palace belonging to the dukes of Zaringen, and alfo a lime tree, in 
the middle of the principal fquare. Tradition reports, that this tree was planted by 
one of the foldiers, on the 22nd of Juné 1477, on his return from the battle of Morat : 
an emblem of Swifs liberty, which took deep root on the memorable defeat of Charles 
the Bold, and thus remaining firm againft the conflicts of time, has continued to fpread 
and flourifh to the admiration and example of future ages. , 

Thefociety of Friburg is extremely agreeable; the gentry are frank and hofpitable, 
and blend French politenefs with great fimplicity of manners. Dinner is ufually ferved 
at twelve; and fupper feldom later than eight. 1 never experienced a more cordial re- 
ception in any town of Switzerland. 

‘Vhe Bifhop of Laufanne, called here the Bifhop of Friburg, refides in this city. He 
is appointed by the Pope, ufually at the recommendation of the French Court; and 
his revenues including a /mall penfion from France, and\from the abbey of Hauterive, 
of which he was abbot, amount to about £400 per ann. His diocele extends over the 
whole canton, and part of that of Soleure; in all his aéts and deeds he figns himfelf 
Bifhop and Count of Laufanne, and Prince of the German Empire. 

The prefent bithop, Bernhard of Lenzburg, is a man of letters, and an honour to 
his proteffion: he is employed in preparing for the public a biography of the:illuftrious 
and learned men born in the canton of Friburg, who have diftinguifhed themfelves, 
either in the civil, military, or literary line. 
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This canton is entirely catholic. ‘Its population ih 1785 may be eftimated from the 
following table : 


The town contained ° : _ 5,018 
The environs - : - ° 15,500 
The remainder of the canton . « 33,078 
Abfentees : “ ° ° 4,009 

Number of inhabitants — eo 57589 


The fovereign power refides in the Great Council of Two Hundred ; comprifing the 
two Avoyers, the Chancellor, the Grand Sautier, the Senate or little Council of T'wen- 
ty-four, the Sixty, from which body are chofen the bannerets and principle magif- 
trates, and the remaining hundred and twelve members, who are fimply denominated 
Burghers. 7 

The only perfons eligible to this fovereign council, and ¢apable of enjoying any 
fhare in the government, are the /ecret burghers, or a certain number of families dr- 
vided into four bannicres, or tribes of the town; they are called /ecret burghers, to 
diftinguifh them from the’ other citizens, partly inhabiting the town, and partly the 
twenty-four parifhes in the environs, who enjoy the right of appointing the avoyers, 
from certain candidates propofed by the Sixty, and of annually confirming them. 
Hence many authors have called this government arifto-democratical, but erroneoully ; 
for, as the power of the people is confined to the act of chufing and confirming the 
two avoyers, and as the fupreme authority abfolutely refides in the Council of Two Hun. 
dred, neceffarily fupplied by a limited number of patrician families, the government 
is, in the ftri@eft fenfe, an ariftocracy. | 

Inftead of troubling you with an uninterefting detail of thofe points in which the go- 
vernment of Friburg refembles that of the other ariftocratical cantons, I fhall confine 
myfelf to thofe peculiar circumftances by which it is difcriminated from them. ‘This 
difference may be principally faid to confift in three articles. 

1. The blind ballot, or mode by which feveral important offices are fupplied, and 
particularly by which the members of the fenate and the fixty are chofen, this mode of 
election was inftituted in order to prevent venality, and is too fingular not to be diftin€ly 
explained. The names of the candidates are placed privately in a box, containing as 
many partitions as there are perfons who folicit the charge. Into each of thefe parti- 
tions, the electors throw in their fuffrages as chance directs, without knowing to whom 
they may happen to give their votes; andthe candidate who has the moft of thefe ca- 
fual ballots is elefted. | 

2. The claufe which excludes certain.noble families from the office of banneret, and 
from the fecret chamber. ‘Thefe families are fixteen in number; fome were acknow- 
ledged noble, even as early as the foundation of the republic; others fucceflively ob- 
tained titles of counts and barons from the foreign princes to whom they were attached, 
and in whofe armies they ferved. ee * 

3: But- the molt remarkable circumftance which difcriminates the conftitution of 
Friburg from that of the‘ other ariftocratical cantons, is a cofmittee diftinguithed by 
the name of the Secret Chamber, which, though not any public or refponfible part of : 
adminiftration, is yet the concealed {pring that puts the wheels of government in mo- 
tion. As the prerogatives. and operation of this /ecret chamber are in general little 
known, and {till lefs wnderftood, a concife account of its origin and conttitution. 
will not be uninterefting. _ | | BP Zs 
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The Secret Chamber, forming:a part of the Council of Sixty, is compofed of the,four 
bannerets, and twenty-four members; the four bannerets are chofen by the Council of 
Two Hundred from the four tribes, and remain in office four years; the twenty-four are 
nominated by a majority. of their own body, and continue for life, 

The fecret chamber affembles ordinarily four times in the year, or oftener if occa. 
fion requires, and is convoked by a banneret. The two principal meetings are between 
the Sunday before St. John’s day and the 24th of June, ufually on the anniverfary of 
the battle of Morat, for the purpofe of appointing the vacant places in the council of 
two hundred; and on Tuefday in Whitfun-week, when they fupply the vacancies in 
their own body. 

Its origin is thus traced in the records of the republic. From 1347 to 1387, the 
three bannerets nominated twenty perfons from each of the three tribes into which it 
was then.divided, and thefe fixty aflembled on the Sunday before St. Jotm’s day, to 
eftablifh the fenate, and elect the treafurer; from hence is derived the origin of the 
fixty, and of the affembly which meets on the Sunday now called Secret Sunday. It 
confifts of the whole council of two hundred, excepting the avoyers and fenate, and 
is prefided by the chancellor, the four bannerets, and the members of the /ecret cham- 
ber, who take the places of the fenators. ‘Ihis aflembly reviews, confirms, or cenfures, 
if neceflary, the ienators, the bannerets, and the fixty, (the members of each tribe 
retiring, while their conduct is examined by the remainder,) and fills up the vacant 
places in the fenate, and the fixty, by blind ballot. 

In 1387, the nomination of the fixty was transferred from the bannerets to the af- 
fembly which met on the Secret Sunday, and that aflembly was alfo empowered to ape 
point the fenate, the treafurer, the fixty, and the remaining members of the two hun- 
dred. By a charter of the fame year, four coadjutors, drawn from the fixty, were gi- 
ven to each banneret, who were chofen in the fame manner as the bannerets, fepa- 
ratcly by each tribe, and this may probably be confidered as the origin of the /ecret 
chamber. Acharter of the year 1392 confirms the Secret Sunday in the right of nomi- 
nating the fixty, and confers on the bannerets that of chufing the prud-hommes, who 
accompanied them when they convoked the people on St. John’s day, and probably 
alfo that of appointing their coadjutors. ‘This nomination took place, as at prefent, 
on the Tuefday in Whitfun-week. The town being at that period only divided into 
three tribes, the coadjutors were limited to twelve; when a fourth tribe was added, 
their number was augmented to fixteen. 

A charter dated 1404 confirms, m many inftances, thefe arrangements; but does 
not grant to the Secret Sunday, the nomination of the two hundred ; a right at that time 
enjoyed by the bannerets, who fhared it with their coadjutors, the /ecrets: thus pro. 
bably arofe the power of appointing the members of the two hundred, fince conftantly 
exercifed by the bannerets and /ecrets. 

The fame charter orders the bannerets to aflemble on Whit-Tuefday, in conjunction 
with the fixty of the preceding year, for the purpofe of ele¢ting four members of the 
fixty from each tribe, who fhould accompany the bannerets when they convoked the 
affembly of burghers and inhabitants on St. John’s day; and two additional members, 
for convening the affembly of Secret Sunday. Here then are fix perfons from each 
tribe employed in thefe covocations, or in all twenty-four perfons, the number of 
members who now form the Jecret chamber. The fame charter alfo enjoins the banne- 
yets and /écrets to collect the votes in all elections and deliberations ; an office which: 
they continue to exercile to this day, 
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As the bannerets: probably continued to. employ ‘the fame coadjutors in convoking 
the affemblies on St. John’s day, and on Secret Sunday, the /ecréet chamber, compoled of 
thefe twenty-four coddjutors, at length became a permanent body, and enjoys the fol- 
lowing prerogatives: 1. It convokes, in conjunétion ‘with the bannerets, the people on 
St. John’s day, and the affembly which meets on Secret Sunday. .2. Prepares and draws 
up all the laws and ordinances, enjoys the fole power of propofing in the Great Council, 
and by means of the bannerets, of putting a negative on any motion, by fimply afirm- 
ing it to be contrary to the conftitution. | 

3. Colleéts the votes in the eleétion or confirmation of the avoyer, at the meeting of 
the people on St. John’s day, and in the deliberations of the Great Council. 4. Fills 
up all the vacancies in that Council. 5. Sufpends, depofe:, confirms, and cenfures its 
members. 6. Confirms, or fufpends and depofes its own members; makes, regulations 
for the interior adminiftration of its own body; appoints the manner of electing its own 
members, and filling up the vacancies in the Great Council. 7. Fixes on the time for 
thofe elections, and the fum of money which each member is permitted to receive from 
thofe elected. 8. It can exclude all candidates from being chofen members of the fe- 
nate, of the fixty, from the office of bailifs, and other important charges, cither by 
refufal to prefent, or by rejecting them as incapable. - All thefe prerogatives, founded on 
authentic documents, or immemorial ufage, were confirmed by the council of two hun- 
dred, in 1606, 1623, and particularly in 1716. 

All affairs of government, and all debates in the national affemblies, are carried on in 
the German language; and as the French tongue is fpoken in the greater part of the 
canton, and particularly by the gentry, many members of the Great Council do not un- 
der{tand the debates. 
~ Such was the general form of government when I firlt vifited Friburgh in 1776; fince 
that period it has undergone fome very important alterations, the fubftance of which I 
fhall communicate to you in the following letter. 


LETTER LULL — Origin and Suppreffion of the late Troubles in the Canton of Friburg.— 
Changes in the Form of Government. 


THE exclufive right of fharing in the adminiftration of affairs, enjoyed by a certain 
number of families, in the ariftocratical cantons, has, in conjunction with other concur- 
rent circum{tances, occafioned revolts in thofe of Zuric, Bern, and Lucern, which were 
quelled by the interpofition of the other Helvctic powers, ‘and prevented from again 
breaking out, by judicious regulations. Friburg having exhibited a recent example of 
the fame kind, [ endeavoured to trace the origia and progrefs of thofe inteftine commo- 
tions, which have been followed by a confiderable alteration in the form of government. 
Accordingly, I now lay before you the refult of my inquiries, impartially drawn from 
repeated converfations with perfons of both parties, from an attentive perufal. of feveral 
publications written during the courfe of the troubles, and from fome curious manu-— 
icripts, which I fortunately obtained. ‘ | oe eg 

In the latter end of April 1781, an infurre€tion fuddenly broke out in the bailliage of 
Gruyeres, a diftri& inéhe fouthern part of “he canton, whofe inhabitants are extremely 
jealous of their liberties, and zealoufly attached to all the cultoms of their anceftors, 

| | _ | . Irritated 
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Irritated by a few impolitic as of government, by the petty vexations of the bailifs, by 
the fecularization of Val Sainte, a convent of Chartreux, by the abolition of feveral fafts 
and feftivals, and excited by the artifices of Chenaux and Caftellaz, two defigning lea 
ders, they rofe in open rebellion, 

Peter Nicholas Chenaux, the chief of the fedition, was a native of la Tour de Treme, 
in the bailliage of Gruyeres: he was greatty embarrafled in his circumftances, and 
being arrefted and imprifoned in 1771, for his difobedient and turbulent-conduct, was 
highly exafperated againft povernment. He was in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
of a good figure and expreflive countenance, and being a man of rude but popular elo- 
quence, and of an overbearing fpirit, obtained a confiderable influence over the artlefs 
inhabitants. His abettor, John Nicholas Andrew Caftellaz, was a burgher of Friburgh, 
and advocate of Gruyeres; verfed in all the chicanery of the law, converfant in the 
hiftory and ancient records of his country, and well acquainted with the privileges of 
the people, he was the firft to expofe the flighteft oppreffions of the bailif, and to re- 
mark wherever government feemed to infringe their immunities, or iffued edicts con- 
trary (o long-eftablifhed ufage. Having a loud voice, and vehement elocution, he was 
formed for popular affemblies, and principally directed Chenaux in all difficult emer- 
gencies ; he drew up the principal remonftrances which, exaggerating every defect in 
the conflitution, tended to render government odious, and to {pread difcontents among 
the people. 

Thefe two leaders, in conjunction with other accomplices, availed themfelves of the 
public diflatisfaction, and engaging a confiderable number of adherents, held, in the 
month of April 1781, regular meetings at Bulle. On the 24th, in particular, they 
infinuated before a large aflembly, that government had formed a defign of impofing 
additional taxes of a grievous nature, particularly on horned cattle and horfes, and even 
of withholding the annual prefent of falt, which they fhared with the burghers of Fri- 
burgh. They reprefented that the fecularization of Val Sainte, and the abolition of 
certain feftivals, implied:a fettled determination to overturn the rcligion of their ancef- 
tors; that the governing party had many enemies; that the defpotifm of the fccret 
chamber was held in univerfal abhorrence; that the nobles were difcontented, on ac- 
count of their exclufion trom the principal charges of the commonwealth ; and that 
the burghers and inhabitants of the twenty-four parifhes were jealous of the exorbitant 
rights poffefled by the fecret burghers. They added, the tine was arrived when the 
people might venture with impunity to petition for redrels of grievances; a {trong party 
in the capital was ready, on the firlt moment of their appearance, to join them; and 
multitudes would repair from all quarters to the ftandard of liberty. 

Having, by thefeand fimilar infinuations, increafed the number of their adherents, it 
was finally concluded that, on the 3d of May, they fhould fecretly repair to the capital, 
and, aflembling in the market-place, force the arfenal ; that having provided themfelvcs 
with arms, they fhould fecure the garrifon, conftrain the Great Council to redrefs their 
grievanccs, and make thofe changes in the conflitution, which could alone fecure to the 
people a mild and juft adminiftration. , 

Notwith{tanding the general ferment which prevailed among the people in the bail- 
liage of Gruyeres, and the number of perfons concerned in this confpiracy, government 
received ng notice of the plot before the 29th or 3oth of April. On the firlt certain 
intelligence of the intended infurreétion, the council of war, who immediately aflembled 
on the occafion, difpatched fome troops to arreft Chenaux ; but having received infor. 
mation fram ‘one of bis accomplices in the capital, he efcaped to Ja Tour de Treme, and, 
being joined by the moft defperate of his adherents, dctermincd to take arms si 
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delay. Having, by means of his emiffaries, excited the fpirit of rebellion among the 
people, who were informed that Chenaux had narrowly efcaped an arreft for his patri- 
otic attempts, he ventured to repair to Gruyeres, where Caftellaz ha: already collected 
a confiderable party. ‘The advocate, having aflembled a large body during the night, 
“ expatiated with much force and eloquence on the feveral grievances, and ufed various 
arguments in favour of an immediate revolt, fimilar to thofe which were urged on the 
24th of April. He inflamed the populace to fuch a degree of frenzy, that they flew to 
arms at five in the morning, and, imprifoning the bailif, erected the ftandard of rebellion. 
The alarm being given, Chenaux advanced to Pofieux, which was fixed for the place of 
general rendezvous ; from whence he addreffed a letter to the magiltrates of Friburg, 
difclaiming all defign of violence, and requiring only that the petitions and remonftrances 
of the people fhould be taken into confideration. 

On the next morning he conduéted about fixty of his partifans to a height overlook- 

ing Friburg, with an intention of furprifing the city ; but finding the gates fhut, the 
fortifications guarded, and not being joined, as he expected, by the inhabitants of the 
twenty-four parithes, he retired firft to Pofieux, and afterwards to Avry, where he ex- 
pected a reinforcement, which Caftellaz and his emiflaries were colleing in various 
parts of we canton. 
- During thefe proceedings, the magiftrates of Friburg were active in preparing for the 
fecurity of the town. The council of war fat the whole night; a night of extreme _ 
terror and anxiety to many of the inhabitants. The account of the bailif’s arreft, of 
Chenaux’s efcape, and his arrival at Pofieux, within two leagues of the capital, with a 
corps of rebels whofe number rumour exaggerated, was no fooner divulged, than a ge- 
neral panic prevailed. The garrifon fcarcely confifted of more than fifty foldiers, and 
thofe chiefly invalids ; the fortifications were weak and extenfive ; not more than two 
hundred burghers could be muftered to defend the ramparts, and the infurgents were 
fuppofed to poffefs a {trong party even within the walls. If in this moment of diforder, 
aided by the darknels of the night, Chenaux had attacked the town, he might have car- 
ried it by affault. But the firft emotions of terror had no fooner fubfided, than the 
befieged aflumed a fpirit and vigour adequate to the alarming fituation of affairs; they 
ran to arms; the nobles, burghers, and even ftrangers, crowded to the ramparts, and 
prepared for a vigorous defence ; their confidence was raifed by the arrival of fome mi- 
litia from Morat, who entered the gates at nine in the morning, and by the expectation 
of more effectual fuccours from the canton of Bern. 

On the preceding evening a meflenger was difpatched to Bern, requefting immediate 
affiftance. He arrived foon after midnight: the avoyer d’Erlach, in the 85th year of his 
age, inftantly fummoned the Sovereign Council. * Gentlemen,” exclaimed the vene- 
rable magiftrate, “‘ on other occafions you have a year to deliberate; you muft now 
inftantly at: Friburg is befieged by an army of rebels; let thofe who approve fending 
troops to her relicf hold up their hands.”” ‘The members unanimoufly aflenting, twelve 
hundred troops were commanded to march without a moment’s delay. Before the 
clofe of the evening Major Rihimer entered Friburg at the head of two hundred foldiers, 
who paffed unmolefted through flying parties of the infurgents ; at midnight a hundred 
and fifty dragoons arrived, and on the next morning eight hundred infantry completed 
the reinforcement. 

The arrival of thefe troops infpired the magiftrates of Friburg with perfect confidence 
and fecurity, and faved the town from the moft imminent danger. Neverthelefs, the 
emiffaries of Chenaux gnd Caftellaz, ranging about the country, founded the church 
bells im the various parithes, exclaiming that their religion and liberties were threatened 
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with immediate annihilation, The rebel forcee were continually angmenting ; they 
were joined by many inhabitants in the environs of the town, and the leaft fuccefs would 
have increafed their number. Chenaux had feveral emiflaries within the city, and be- 
fore mid-day threatened Friburg at the head of above two thoufand men, eight hundred 
of whom were provided with mufkets, the remainder with only clubs, or the firft wea- 
pons which chance prefented. Having occupied the heights, he found his followers 
wavering and irrefolute, and ftruck with a general panic on receiving the news, that a 
large body of troops from Bern had reinforced the garrifon. He pofted his followers, 
however, in an advantageous fituation ; waiting with confiderable anxiety till his forces 
fhould be increafed, and an opportunity prefent itfelf of commencing hottilities, or ob- 
taining a general amnefty for himfelf and his adherents. 

In this fituation of affairs, Major Rihimer led a detachment of one hundred and 
eighty dragoons from one of the gates; while Lieutenant Froideville, at the head of 
feventy men and twenty dragoons, fallied from another. The major, driving the be- 
fiegers from a height which commanded the town, continued his march with an intent 
of attacking them in front, and at the diftance of about a cannon-{hot reconnoitred eight 
hundred of the enemy drawn up in order of battle, but without artillery. The iniure 
gents no fooner obferved the cannon planted again{ft them, and perceived that the come 
mander was an officer of Bern, than they difpatched repeated meffengers to affure him . 
they were only collected to petition for a redrefs of grievances, and entreated him to 
{pare the effufion of blood. Having received an anfwer, that he would undertake to 

‘intercede in their behalf, if they would inftantly lay down their arms, and deliver up 
Chenaux ; they agreed to the firft point, but refufed the fecond. The major continued 
to enforce his demand, and gained time, until Lieutcnant Froidevillee appeared unex- 
sea in their rear. ‘The two commanders repeating their promifes, that their juft 
remonftrances fhould not be neglected, the whole troop furrendered themfelves pri- 
foners. Four of the principal ringleaders being fecured, the remainder, having delivered 
in their names and places of abode, were permitted to retire without mole(tation. 

Chenaux, either finding it impoffible to excite his followers to fuftain the attack, or 
being deficient in perfonal courage, was among the firlt who betook himfelf to flight. 
Wandering from village to village, he was about midnight obferved near Pofieux b 
Henry Roilier, one of his principal accomplices. Roflier, willing to fave his own life 
by betraying his leader, feized him by the collar, reproached him for feducing the people 
into rebellion, and for cowardice in forfaking them, and, with the affiftance of Cha- 
vailet and Python, two other infurgents, wrelted from him a double-barrelled piftol, 
and conducted him towards Friburg. Chenaux, fuddenly difengaging himfelf, drew 
out a knife, wounded Roflier in feveral places, and endeavoured to efcape towards Po- 
fieux ; but Roflier tnatching a mufket from one of his followers, foon overtook him, 
and fummoned him to furrender under pain of inftant death. Chenaux, deriving cou- 
rage from defpair, attacked Roflier with inconfiderate fury, received the aflailant’s bayo- 
net in his breaft, and expired on the {pot. 

The death of the leader, the voluntary furrender of his principal affociates, and the 
flight of Caltellaz, put an end to this ill concerted enterprife. Six hundred infurgents, 
the only remains of the rebels, were on the next morning obferved hovering about the 
capital; but learning the fate of their leader, and the furrender of his followers, and 
being attacked by a corps of grenadiers, difperfed without refiftance. 

But although the infurrection was thus {uppreffed, and all parties concurred in chaf- 
tifing rebellion ; yet the fpirit of difcontent had {pread itfelf with so great violence and 
rapidity among all ranks of men, not to convince the rulers of the ftate, that the feeds 
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of the revolt lay deeper than appearances ‘fcemed to fuggeft. For it was obvious that 
the petty vexations of the bailifs, the abolition of unneceflary fafts and feftivals, and the 
fceming violation of a few trifling immunities, however exaggerated by the artlfices of 
the moft defigning leaders, were uot fufficient to excite the people of Gruyeres to the 
defperate extremity of taking arms,againit their lawful fovereigns, if government had 
not been extremcly unpopular; if feveral grievances of an oppreffive nature had not 
required to be redrefled ; feveral odious reftrictions to be removed, and feveral defects 
in the conilitution to be remedied. Influenced by thefe confiderations, government, in 
a manifefto, iffued on the 11th of May, after granting an amnefty, except to a few ring- 

- leaders, found it neceflary to invite the fubjects of all denominations to prefent remon- 
ftrances, to make rcprefentations, and to petition againft grievances. About the fame 
time the thrce cantons of Bern, Lucern, and Soleure, difpatched deputies to Friburg, 
offering their mediation towards compofing the diflentions of the republic. 

In confequence of this manifeflo, many petitions and remonftrances were prefented to 
the Great Council, either claiming the renewal of obfolete rights, the removal of certain 
refirictions, or the abolition of various taxcs; demanding redrefs of grievances, and an 
amendment of theconttitution; or complaining of an infringement of popular franchifes. 
As it would be needlefs to mention all the complaints and plans which were diated by 

the fpirit of party and the frenzy of innovation, I fhall confine myfelf to three principal 

points of difpute, which occafioned the moft violent altercations ; and which would 
never have been compromifed, had not the threc mediating cantons effectually inter. 
fered: 1. The difqualification of the nobility from the office cf bannerets and /ecrets ; 
2. The exorbitant prerogatives and influence of the fecret chamber ; and 3. The exclu. 
five privileges of the fecret burghers. 

1. With refpect to the firft point in agitation, it may be remarked, that the exclufion 
of the noble families from the charge of bannerets and of jecrets appeared fufficiently 
teafonable, as long as the government was democratical, and the bdhnerets were, ac- 
cording to the ancient charters, chofen from the people, and of courfe when neither 
they, nor their coadjutors, the /ecrets, could be taken from the riobility. But when the 
government was changed from a democracy to an ariftocracy, and the municipal admi- 
niftration no longer fubfifted, particularly when the troubles excited by the bannerets, 
in 1553, obliged the council of two hundred to transfer from the people to themfelves 
the right of appointing thofe magiftrates ; the difqualification of the nobility, which was 
founded on democratical jealoufy, ought to have no longer fubfifted. heir remon- 
ftrances were therefore juil, and would have been flill more reafonable, if the troubles 
of the republic had not rendered them dangerous. . 

2. As to the fecond point in queftion: the extenfive power and extraordinary influ- 
ence of the feeret chamber could not fail to create jealoufies and difcci.t nts among all 
ranks of men. For, on confidering the detail of their prerogatives, as laid down in the 

' preceding letter, it muft appear, that although the members of that committee enjoyed 
no pofitive authority in cnaéting or annulling laws ; yet by being the depofitaries of the 
conitttution, and the ultimate framers of all decrees; by having the fule right of pro- 
pofing, and a negative on all the refolutions of the Great Council, no motion could pafs 
without their concurrence. It is alfo no lefs obvious, that the power of making regula- 
tions for the interior adminiftration of their own affairs, myfterioufly concealed from the 
knowledge of the Sovereign Council, might give rife to dangerous abufes; that the 
members of the chamber eventually enjoyed, by the power of excluding from all 
charges, that of nomination ; that by appointing to tl.e vacancies in their own body. it 
was to hg deared, what in effect happened, that an admiffion into the /ecret chamber would 
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be chiefly confined to a few families; that, as they filled up all the eleCtions in the 
council of two hundred, thefe elections would depend entirely upon a few perfons who 
poffeffed the greateft credit, and that thus’ the government would gradually tend to a 
narrower oligarchy. | 7 8 4 ae 7 | 

3. The third-point in debate, namely, the exclufive privileges of the /ecret burghers, 
opened a larger and niore dangerous field of contention, ‘The demand of the other 
burghers that, according to the antient form of government, the right of admiffion into. 
the Great Council, inftead of being exclufively confined to the /ecret burghers, fhould 
be extended to them, feemed to militate againit the fundamental laws of the republic, 
and to involve a total change in the very ae: of the conftitution. 

The remaining part of the year was employed in agitating thefe points of difpute ; 
which gave rife to many political and hiftorical difcuflions, and occafioned feveral curious 
refearches into the origin of the /eeret chamber, and the rife of the diftinction between 
the fecret and other burghers. For the purpofe of afcertaining thefe queftions, the po- 
pular party demanded accefs to the archives ; but met with delays and refufals on the 
part of government, which confidered fuch an enquiry of dangerous tendency, and cal- 
culated to introduce factious innovations in the ftate. | ee 

Exafperated by repeated refufals, the populace began to fhew figns of difcontent, and 
to affemble in crowds at the place where Chenaux was put to death: they marched in 
folemn proceflion, bearing croffes and colours, and chaunting hymns and reguiems in 
honour of this martyr (as they called him) to the religion and liberties of his country. 
Thefe tumultuous meetings would probably have ended in another infurrection, if the 
Bifhop of Laufanne had not forbidden them, under pain of excommunication. ‘Towards 
the conclufion of the year, deputies from Bern, Lucern, and Soleure, arrived at Friburg, 
for the purpofe of compofing the differences fubfilting in the capital; and in order to 
conciliate the bulfhers, who were no lefs violent in favour of the nobles than in extend- 
ing their own immunities, prevailed upon adminiftration to repeal the difabling claufe. 
With refpect, however, to the other fubjeéts of controverfy, they conceived it dangerous 
to entruft the leaders of a heated populace with the records of government, which might 
be attended with projects of endlefs innovation, and propofed that the Great Council 
fhould order a committee to draw up a declaration fetting forth the privileges and fran- 
chiles of the burghers, and that for the future this declaration fhould be confidered asa 
fundamental code. a ae 

But although thefe effential points were obtained ; yet fo many fubjects of altercation 
fill remained, that for fome time ail further plans for compofing the differences were 
fruitlels. The deputies repaired to Morat, where they were employed, from the asth 
of April 1782 to the 25th of July, in hearing appeals, revifing and confidering the argu. 
ments on both fides, and confulting on the beit methods to conciltate the two parties. 

The burghers however, diffatisfied with the chiefs of the ariftocracy, formed a refo- 
lution to refufe taking the annual oath of allegiance to the Great Council; nor were 
they without great diificulty prevailed upon by the three deputies in perfon to perform 
the ufual homage. Difpleafed neverthelefs with the deputies themfelves, afid confider. 
ing them as partial to admini(tration, they delivered a memorial, in which, after repre-' 
fenting their grievances, they threatened to appeal to the general diet of the thirteen 
cantons affembled at Frauenfield. ee 7 2. ; a, 

A meafure of fo alarming a nature, tending to produce a material change in the prin.’ 
ciples of the Helvetic Union, was ftrongly reprobated by the members of that confede-. 
yacy. For it was urged (and with great reafon) that by intfoducing an innovation’ of 
fuch public notoriety, the’difputes between the refpective governments and their a 
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jects would be liable to become more numerous and dangerous, and that in the end 
each canton would fall under the guardianfhip of the remainder. On the other hand, 
what rendered the prefent crifis til more alarming was, that the court! of France, con- 
fulted by feveral leading members in adminiftration, tendered her good offices towards 
compofing the diffenfions,. And although the three cantons reprobated, with confiftent 
dignity, the intervention of any foreign power, and declared that Friburg, on accepting 
fuch a mediation, fhould be excluded from the Helvetic Confederacy ; yet it was appree 
hended, that on an increafe of the troubles the French would find fome pretext to inter. 
fere in the affairs of Friburg, as they were actually engaged in thofe of Geneva. | 

Influenced by thefe confiderations, the three mediating cantons, anxious to bring 
matters to a fpeedy conclufion, prevailed upon the ruling party to confent to fevéral 
alterations in the conttitution. At length, aft_. various delays, difputes,- and confe- 
rences, the deputies publifhed on the 19th of June a manifefto, declaring, that on an 
impartial and diligent review of the various memorials and manife{tos.on both fides, the 
affertions of the burghers were groundlefs, and their demands unconttitutional ; that 
the prefent form of government had fubfifted above two hundred years, and that the 
fupreme authority refided in the members of the Great Council. To this declaration 
they added, that the three cantons would defend and proteé the exilting form of govern- 
. ment, and would never permit an appeal relating to the amendment or alteration of the 
conftitution, to any other power than the Supreme Council of the republic ; shat tri- 
bunal being alone competent to fuch queftions. At the fame time they recommended 
to government a repeal of the difabling claufe, which excluded the nobility from the 
office of banneret or /ecret ; to admit fome new families into the /ecret burgherfhip ; to 
hear and redrefs any remaining grievances, and to correct any defects in the confti- 
tution. 

This declaration being accepted by government, was read on the 28th of July to the 
burghers affembled in their refpedtive tribes; but feveral among them protefting for- 
mally againft it, the three principal oe oie of this oppofition were banifhed, their 
protefts difregarded, and tranquillity reftored. 

- Soon after this final pacification, the Great Council paffed feveral acts for the redrefs. 
of grievances, removed fome burdens and ufages which had been the objeét of general 
complaint, and amended the conftitution in the following points: 1. A perfect equality 
is eftablifhed between the /ecret burghers ; the antient nobles are no longer difqualified 
from holding the office of bannerets or /ecrets, but do not enjoy any precedence in confe- 
quence of their titles, which in all atts and deeds within the canton of Friburg are omit- 
ted. In return, all the fecret burghers are, without diftinction of perfons, efteemed 
“equally noble. 2. Sixteen new families have been admitted into the /ecret burgherhhip, 
which addition nearly completes the number of a hundred families ;- and. it is further 
enafted, that on the extinction of any three families, an equal number fhall be eleGted 
without delay. 3. The vacancies in the fixty, inftead of being indifcriminately fupplied 
from the members of the two hundred at large, are now filled up according to feniority.. 

4. But the great and principal alteration m the form of government refpects the new 
conttitution of the fecret chamber, which is changed in the following important points : 

1. The members of that committee, inftead of being nomitated by a majority of voices 
in their own body, are now taken from the fixty, and chofen by d/ind ballot. ' The can- 
didates are no longer under-the neceffity of being prefented by a member of the fecret_ 
chamber ; but’on addrefling themfelves to their banneret, the latter is obliged to deliver 
in their names to the freret chamber. As each vacancy is fupplied from the particular 
tribe in which it happens, this alteration muft reduce the candidates to three er four: 
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in order alfo to prevent cabal or corruption, if there thall be only one candidate, he is 

not neceffarily ele€ted ; but it mult be decided by lot, whether he fhall be chofen or 
rejected, and if there fhould be a majority of ballots for the negative, he muft wait till 
» the fubfequent year before he can have another chance of being appointed. Tach mem- 

ber on his eleétion fhall pay no more than 4]. 108. to each banneret and /ecret ; and the 

money fhall be delivered to the fecretary, and by him be equally diftributed. 2. Neither 

father and fon, nor two brothers, nor more than two perfons bearing the fame name, | 
fhall be admitted at the fame time into the fecret chamber. 3. The members ftill retain 
the right of filling up all the vacancies in the Council of two hundred, with the ufual 

provifions, that the candidates fhall be twenty years of age, and that the promotion fhall 

take place every two years. It is further decreed, that on oath, under pain of depriva- 

tion, no more than 1200 crowns * fhall be received for the nomination; and that the 

faid fum, inftead of being folely appropriated to the perfon who is to appoint, fhall now 

be delivered to the fecretary, to be by him equally diftributed among the four bannerets, 

when either of them fhall elect, or among the members of the /ecret chamber, belonging to 

the tribe in which there is a vacancy, when the turn devolves upon either of them f. It is 
moreover added, that if the perfon prefented by the banneret, or a /ceret, fhall be rejected 

by two thirds of the chamber, another may be prefented ; but if the fecond is rejected, 

the right of prefentation fhall be transferred to the banneret, or /ecret, next in rank of 
the fame tribe. It is alfo ttipulated on oath, that all promifes of exchanging prefenta- 

tions, or fimilar engagements, fhall not be valid for the future; thofe only excepted 

which are now abfolutely fubfilting, and which concern either a fon of the contracting 

party, or a perfon whofe name is {pecified. 4, ‘The power of excluding perfons from 

the principal charges of government is {till referved to them; but they are exhorted to 

ufe it with great precaution and care. 5. ‘The interpofition of a negative, exercifed by 

a fingle banneret, ts no longer fufficient to reje€t a motion in the Great Council. The 

oppofition, in order to render it valid, muft now be founded on a precife law, and una- 
nimoufly approved by the four bannerets ; but if one fhall diffent, it is then referred to. 
the Council of two hundred, which fhall decide, by-a-majority of two-thirds, whether the 
negative fhall be confirmed or rejected. 6. The power of propofing, formerly vefted only 
in the fecret chamber,is now.extended to the members of the Senate and the fixty; and the 

mode of deliberating on fuch propofitions and motions is attended with forms more or lefs 

complicated, as the object is more or lefgs important. In all inftances the laws are pre- 

pared and finally drawn up by the fecret chamber. 7. The /ccrets fhall take an oath. 
before the bannerets as delegates of the Great Council, to obcy all the ordinances of 
that afflembly, and to oblerve the prefent articles, without retrenching or adding to them. 
Andit is further ordered, that no alterations fhall be made in the prefent conftitution of 
the feeret chamber, unlels approved by three fourths of their own body, and by two 
thirds of the Great Council t. 7 


* Ofags bach cach, the whole fum 171], 135. rod. —— 
+* Each banneret to nominate the firft vacancy in his own tribe, and then each /ecret by rotation, accord- 
ing to feniority, in his particular tribe. re, ; | y 
t On confidering the prefent difturbances, the number of the difaffleGted, and the exclufive privileges of 
the fecret burghers, it was natural to fuppofe that the French would have found more adherents in this 
eanton than inany other part of Switzerland ; but the reverfe was the truth. No innovaticn was made in 
‘the eonftitution before the furrender of the town ; and the magiftrates fhewed lefs inclination than the people 
to refit the French. On the fame night in which Soleure was invefted, a column of the French army, ane 
der the command of General Pigeon, marched towards Fiiburg, furpriled the oxtpotts, and fummoned the 
magiftrates, who were roufed from fleep by this unexpected attack, to an immediate fitrrendery while the. 
French adherents in the town feized the arfenal, The magiftrates inclined to capitulate, were deterred by 
| | | the 
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LETTER L1V.—=Cheefe of Gruyeres.—Hermitage near Friburg. 


THE canton of Friburg contains a {mall portion of arable land, but abounds in 
pattures; accordingly, its principal articles of exportation confift in horned cattle, 
cheefe, butter, and hides. 

The cheefe, well known under the name of Gruyeres, which is exported in large 
quantitics, is made on a chain of movntains about ten leagues in length and‘four in 
breadth, extending from the bailltage of Schwartzenburgh to the diftricts of Vevay and 
Aigle in the canton of Bern. All the cheefe, though made in the fame manner, is 
not of the fame quality ; a difference probably arifing from the diverfity of the foil ; 
the fame plants not growing at all heights, and the lower paftures, called gites, being 
not in fuch eftimation for their goodnefs as thofe in the moft elevated fituations. 

The whole diftri&t is divided into greater or lefler farms, which the proprietors let 
out in leafes of three or fix years, at the annual rate of 16s.* to i], ros. during five 
months for each cow, according to the nature or elevation of the ground: the lower 
paftures, though not of the beft quality, are the deareft becaufe being fooner freed 
trom the fnow, and.later covered with it, they afford food to the cattle for a longer 
time. 

Each farmer, having rented a mountain, hires from the different peafants in the can- 
ton from forty to fixty cows, from the 15th of May to the 8th of October, and pays 
at the rate of from 1]. 6s. to 11. 138. 6d. per head; each cow upon an average yiélds 
daily from twenty to twenty-four quarts of milk, and fupplies two hundred pounds} of 
cheefe during the five months. On the eighteenth of October the farmer reftores the 
cows to the different proprietors. The cattle are then paftufed in the meadows which 
have been twice mowed, until’ the 10 or 11th of November, when on account of the 
fnow, they are ufually removed to the {tables, and fed during winter on hay and after- 

rafs. 

‘ As the mountains in the canton of Friburgh afford pafture for at leaft 15,000 cows, 
it may be eftimated that they annually fupply about 30,000 hundred weight of cheefe 
fit for exportation; befide 2,000 or 3,000 after their return from the mountains, ex- 
clufive of a thinner fort, which is made in various parts of the canton. The cheefes 
fit for exportation weigh from forty to fixty pounds each, and are fold from 11. 178. to 
al. per hundred weight. Befide the cows which are paftured during fummer in the 
mountains, the canton contains about 12,000 belonging to the landholders, which fup- 
ply their families with milk. 

The buildings neceflary for making cheefe confift of a chalet or cottage, which con- 
tains a room with a furnace for boiling the milk, a cellar where the milk is preferved, and 
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the influx of 4000 peafants who flocked intathe town, recovered the arfenal, and with 1500 Barnefe ‘oops, 
prepared to defend it to the lait extremity. A meflage being difpatched to General Pigeon that the magif. 
trates, overpowered by the people, could not offer a capitulation, fome fhells were thrown into the town, 
feveral houfes fez on fie, a breach made in the walls, and the French prepared to ftorm the place. The 
troops of Bern, perceiving the untenable ftate of the fostifications, and the timidity of the magiftrates, 
marched out with go catinon, and accompanied by the 4000 peafants, without being molefted by the enemy. 
The town was inftantly occupied by the French, and ya provifional government clotted by the diltrifts of ' 
Friburg fuperfeded the former magiftracy. Planta, vol ii p. 424, ; 
* This letter was writthh in #996, fince which period perhaps the prices are alered, 
+ Each pound contains feventeen ounces and a fraction. 
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a flable for fixty or feventy cows; near it isa kind of dairy-room, kept in an equal de- 
gree of température, where the cheefes are every day turned and falted. The thicknefs 
of the vat, in which éach cheefe is prefled, is about four inchés.” The cafks for expor- 
tation contain ten cheefes, excepting thofe d“lined for Italy, which hold only three, in 
order to be conveyed by mules acrofs the Great St. Bernard. The checfes well packed 
up bear the tranfport into the moft diflant countries; they ought to be kept ina damp 
place, and frequently wafhed with white wine, to preferve them from infeéts. When 
the cows return from the mountains, a {pecies of cream cheefe is made in au umn, and 
even in winter; it is much eltcemed, and is dearer than that of Gruyeres. Jhe 
greater part of the falt ufed on thefe ocafions is drawn from Franche Comté ; a {mall 
quantity from Lorraine and Bavaria, but its quality is much inferior. The confumption 
of the whole canton, for all purpofes, is at lealt 29,000 hundred weight, of which 
15,000 is drawn from Franche Comté. 

A great number of mares, foals, and horned cattle, are annually raifed in the can- 
ton: the oxen of three or four years old arc fold in the canton of Bern, in the coun- 
try of Neuchatel, and in Franche Comté. Upon an average it may be eftimated that 
the canton of Friburg annually fupplies pafture for 37,000 cows and oxen. 

In our route from Friburg to Bein, we made a {mall circu‘t to the village of Neuneck, 
to an hermitage, that lics about a league from Friburg; and which has been highly 
extolled by travellers on account of its fingularity. It 1s formed in the folid rock, and 
was the work of two men; as fuch, itis an aftonifhing performance, but, in any other 
refpect, is fearcely worth vifiting. In the laft century a hermit fcooped out a hollow in 
this rock, jufl fufficient to lie at full length: but his fucceflor defiring a more commo- 
dious manfion, hewed, in the heart of the mountain, a chapel, feveral apartments, and 
ftair-cafes. The length of the whole is above four hundred fect; one room is ninety 
feet long, and twenty broad; the fteeple of the chapel, if it may be fo called, is eighty 
feet high, and the chimney of the kitchen ninety. 

The hermit who perforated this habitation, was near thirty years engaged in the work. 
What a wafte of time and indufiry! But fuch is the folly of fequeftered fuperttition, 
that, for want of better occupations, it trequently has recourfe to laborious trifles. The 
fituation of the hermitage is extremely beautiful: the rock hangs over the river Sane, 
which meandering between two chains of hills covered with wood, fills all the valley 
beneath. The prefent hermit isa German; and with him lives an old foldier. 

From this hermitage to Neuneck (where the canton of Bern commences) the country 
is rich and finely wooded; on our right we had a diftant view of rugged rocks, the 
{nowy alps rifing above them and clofing the profpect. ‘Ihe fun was now declining : 
the various tints of the evening, the purple gleam upon the naked rocks, and the 
rays of the {etting-fun upon the glaciers, which feemed to glow almoft into tranfparency, 
caft {uch a beautiful radiance over this magnificent {cene, as even the laominous pencil of 
Apelles himfelf, who is faid to have painted ‘* quae pingi non poffunt, fulgura 9 ‘fulgee 
tra*,” would in vain have attempted to imitate. lam, &c. 


LETTER LV.—Town and Canton of Bern. 
: Bern, Sept. 16, 
I WAS much ‘ftruck, on entering into Bern, with its fingular neatnefs and beauty. 
The principal ftreets are broad and long, not ftraight, but gently curved; the houfes 


# + Things which ‘cannot be painted, thunderand lightning.” Vid. Phin. H. N, lib. 35. ¢. 10, 
are 
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are moftly untform, built of a:zreyifh ftone upon arcades,. Through the middle of the 
{treet runs a lively flream of the cleareft water, ina ftone channel, while feveral foun: 
tains are not lefé ornanjental to the place than beneficial to the inhabitants, . The river 
Aar-almoft furrounds the town, ‘winding its courfe over a rocky bed much below the 
level of the ftreets, and for a confiderable way forming -by:its fleep and craggy banks a 
kind of natural rampart. . The cathedral, a noble pile of Gothic architecture, ands 
upon a platform raifed. from the bed of the river, and commands a moft extenfive view. 
The adjacent country is richly cultivated, and agreeably diverfified with hills, lawns, 
wood, and water; the river flows rapidly below, and an abrupt chain of rugged and 
fnow-capt alps bounds the diftant horizon. Such an affembly of wild and beautiful 
objects would, in any place, prefent a moft ftriking profpect; but the effe& is greatly 
heightened whén fecn from the midft of a large town. ue Pe” fen S 
According to the native hiftorians, Bern was built by Berchtold the Fifth, Duke of 





Zeringen, and was, from its foundation, an imperial city. Upon his death in 1218, 
the Emperor Frederic the Second conferred upon the inhabitants confiderable privileges, 
and compiled a code, which forms the bafis of their prefent civil law. The liberty . 
which this city enjoyed attra€ted many perfons from the adjacent country, who found 
a fure afylum from the oppreffion of the nobles. Although Bern from its foundation 
was engaged in perpetual wars with its neighbours, and for fome time with the Houfe 
of Auftria; yet it continued to aggrandife itfelf by degrees, and confiderably enlarged 
its territory. Inthe year 1353 Bern acceded to the Helvetic confederacy ; and pofleffed 
fuch power, even at that early period, as to obtain the fecond rank among the Swils 
cantons. Since the acquifition of the Pays de Vaud, the domains of this canton form 
nearly the third part of Switzerland, and about the fourth of the atual population ; it 
contains about 370,000 fouls, exclufive of 11,000 in the capital. At the introduction 
of the reformation in 1528, government acquired a large increafe of revenue by fecu- 
larizing the ecclefiaftical pofleffions. At the fame period the whole canton followed 
the example of the capital; and the reformed religion was permanently eftablifhed. 

The canton is divided into two great divifions, the Pays de Vaud and the German 
diftria. The Pays de Vaud having been conquered from the Houle of Savoy, and the 

German diftri@ from the ftates of the empire ; jultice is adminiftered, and taxes regu- 
lated in each by peculiar laws and cuftoms. Each of thefe divifions has its treafurer and 
chamber of appeal refident in the capital ; the chamber of appeal belonging to the Pays 
de Vaud judges in the lat refort, but the inhabitants of the German diftri&t may appeal - 
to the fovereign council. 7 3 

The fociety is extremely agreeable, and foreigners are received with great eafe and 
politenefs. The men do not meet in feparate focieties, and the women are the life and 
ornament of their daily aflemblies, which begin about four or five in the afternoon, and 
continue till eight, when the parties ufually retire to their refpective houfes. Dancing 
is a frequent amufement at Bern; there is a public ball every fortnight, and-in winter 
fcarcely an evening paffes without one. Thefe diverfions commence at fo early an hour 
as five in the afternoon, on account of a ftanding order of government, which prohibits 
their continuance after eleven. Englifh country dances are ufually introduced, hut the 
qwal/e,( which is a {pecies of allemande,) the favourite dance of the natives, is mo{t com. 
mon; the parties arrange themfelvesin diftin@ couples, and follow each other in a cir- 
cular dire@ion, the gentleman turning his partner with great velocity. The life and 

{pirit of their dances ftrike an Englithment with aftonifhment, and can {carcely be-con- 

ceived by thofewho have never feen them. The gaiety of the parties is {till more enlivened 

during the fummer -fonths, when the natives‘refort to a garden near the town, and 
| 13 | dance 
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dance under an open pavilion amid :fcanes of rural ahha The foreigner who pre. 
fers the conftant intereourle of company to a more tranquil! faciety, will choofe the refi- 
dence of Bern rather than that of any other towa in Switzerland. 

There is but little trade in the capital ; fome few manufactures indeed (chiefly of 7 
linen and filk) have been eftablifhed, but are carried on by thofe only who have no 
profpect of being admitted into the-fovereign council. For thofe families who enjoy 
any influence in public affaifs would, hold themfelves degraded by engaging in com- 
merce ; and as offices of ftate, except bailliages, are in general not very profitable, nor 
indeed numerous, many enter, as their fole refource, into foreign armies. One general 
advantage, however, is derived from this antivcommercial fpirit ; the members of govern. 
ment not being interefted in laying reftri€tions on trade, do not, as at Zaric and Baile, 
confine the exclufive right of eftablifhing manufactures to the burghers of the capital ; 
but wifely extend that permiffion to all their fubjects without diltin@ion, From this 
circumftance, in conjun@ion with the mildnefs and wifdom of government, arifes that 
comfortable ftate, and even affluence, which peculiarly diftinguifhes the peafantry in 
the whole canton of Bern: to the natural refult of thefe wife regulations may be rea- 
fonably imputed the attachment to government particularly obfervable in the German 


It is remarkable that the peafants, who have acquired opulence either by manufac- 
tures or agriculture, feldom quit their fituation ; they continue in the fame habits which 
they contraGed in the earlier period of life, and, however wealthy, never give their 
daughters in marriage but to perfons of their own defcription. 

The public buildings are conftructed in a noble fimplicity of flyle, and announce the 
riches and grandeur of the republic. The arfenal contains arms for fixty thoufand 
men, and a confiderable quantity of cannon, which are caft inthe town. The granary, 
an excellent inftitution, fimilar to that of Zuric, always contains a large provifion of 
corn, fupplied in confequence of particular treaties by France and Holland. 


* No fubjeéts ever difplayed more attachment to,their government than the peafants of this canton ; 
and many initances occur in the hiftory of Bern, when they flocked in crowds to the capital, to offer their 
affittancd in fuppreffing all attempts to make innovations in the conftitution. This unvaried attachment to 
the former government is a fufficient eulogy of its mildnefs and equity, and afford’ a decifive an{wer to 
+ dee reproaches of tyrannical oligarchy, urged by a few difaffected perfons, and exaggerated by the 

rench. 

The addrefs of the fifty delegates chofen by the people to affift the fupreme council in amending the 
conttitution, bears the moft honourable teftimony to the wifdom and integrity of government : 

«* Te was to fatiefy your views, that, as foon as we had taken our places in the affembly of the govern- 
ment, alterations were propofed to us which appeared ufeful to the general good of the country, and luitable 
to circamftlances We have fupported thefe pre tions with firmnefs, as you entrufted to us the care of 
co-operating as we fhall judge neceflary for the fafety of the country. 

“If it be true, that our conftitution was not exempt from abufes, which human weaknefs readers al- 
moft infeparable from governments, how many have already difappeared through the wifdom and prudence 
of the adminiftration?) Did we not poffefs, in the fulleft extent, the fecurity of perfons: and property, the 
twe moft precious advantages of civil fociety ? Can the adminiftration be accufed of a fingle deviation from 
juttice? Can the members of our government be reproached with the leatt inclination thac could look like 
corruption? Could the treafures of the ftate be adminiflered with a ftridter eel cones with greater 
economy? And if the fertility of a parched and rocky foil, if the profperity of a loyal nation, that bas 
preferved the gncient purity of its mannere, bo moft certain proofs of the goodnefs of its government, 16 it 
not Pe who reader this glorious teftimony to the fupreme power? Woe be to you, if ever you can 

rget it 


¢ heroie ihtrepidity’of the peafants, who voluntarily facrificed their livesin defence of the conftitutiog, 
cesbgaairon 3 the peierognait the government, plainly proves that thefe fentiments were indelibly im 
preffed pa the hear:s of t : 
_ phe progrels of the fatal revolution in the canton of Bern, and diffolution of she government, are related 
in the introdudtory account of the congueit of Switzerland. 
VOL. Ve 5 Q The 
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The charitable inftitutions are ‘numerous, liberal, “and well ‘dire@ted. °° he hofpitats 
are in general large, clean, and aity ; and, in the alms: houle forthe reception of fif 
poor citizens, is a curious eftablifhment fimilar to one which I noticed at Baile.” e 
treffed travellers are treated ‘with a meal and a lodging, if at night, and receive‘ fizpence 
on their departure; if fick or wounded, they are maintained till their recovery. 

" The houfe of corre€tion which, when ‘the benevolent Mr. Howard’ vifited Bern, was 
in fo deplorable a ftate, istnow extremely well regulated, and reflects ‘great honour on 
M. Manuel, member of the Great Council, to whofe care and attention this falutary 
change is chiefly owing. Formerly all delinquents, without diftinction, were confined 
together, but are now feparated; two houfes are eftablifhed, one called the Houle of 
Correftion for greater crimes, and the other the Houfe of Labour for mifdemeanors, 
The prifoners are alfo difcriminated by the appellations of drown and dlue from the 
colour of their clothes, with which they are fupplied gratis during the term of their 
confinement ; the brown colour is appropriated to the houfe of correétion, the blue to 
the houfe oflabour. The men and women are lodged in feparate apartments. Both 
are conftantly employed, fometimes in cleaning the ftreets,- and other fervile occupa- 
tions; at other times they are taught to read and write, and in{ftructed in various trades, 
which may aifift them in gaining a maintenance at the expiration of the time for which 
they were fentenced to hard labour. By thefe means the expence of the eftablithment 
is nearly fupported, and an honeft livelihood affured to thofe who would otherwife prove 
ufelefs or pernicious members of fociety. ys on ge 

There are four tables, at which the refpective feats are a mark of diftin@ion appropri- 
ated to good behaviour, and a larger or leffer fhare of provifion is diftributed to each in 
proportion to their induftry. After earning their food, the prifoners in the houfe of 
labour receive ten per cent., thofe in the houfe of correction eight per cent., for their 
extra work. a a ae 7 — 

Public juftice is wifely and impartially adminiftered ; and the torture, which had for 
fome time fallen into difufe,:-is now formally abolifhed by a public aé&t of government. 
This humane and juft a& forms a diftinguifhed era in the hiftory of Swifs jurifpru- 
dence ; as the example of fo powerful and wife a government cannot fail of having a 
genéral influence ; and it is to be hoped, will be the prelude to the abolition of torture 
throukhout Switzerland. . — 7 a | ' 
olemnity ufed in paffing capital fentence on a criminal deferves to be mentioned: 
and imitated. The trial being finifhed, the prifoner is informed of his condemnation 
by the GAgnd Sautier, or lieutenant of the police, and attended by two clergymen, who. 
prepare hit for death. On the day appointed for execution, a large {caffold, covered. 
with a et canopy, is conftruéted in the middle of the principal ftreet. The avoyer,. 
with a fceptge im his hand, is feated on an elevated kind of throne between two fenators,. 
fed by the chancellor and lieutenant of the police, holding an iron ftick, called 
‘od ‘ef blood, all habited in their official robes.. ‘The criminal being brought to the: 
of the fcaffold without chains, the chancellor reads aloud the fentence of condem- 
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The public: brary is a fmall but well-chofen colleétion, containing 20,000 volumes,, 
binet of Swifts coins and medals, and many curious-manufcripts, of which M. Sinner, 
3 great erudition, has publithed a judicious catalogue. . He has not-only fet forth 
their titles, and afcertained'their age, but has alfo given a general and fuccingt account — 
of their refpeQive fu Rai and from many has publifhed extraéts equally curious and - 
iaterefting, Among” sonfitting of fe 
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veral fongs and romances of, the ‘Troubadours, written in thes and.the,y ecading 
ages, which merit the attention of thofe.-who are cqnverfant in that {pecies of anion 

oetry. ° a. . ‘A % 
Pp Learning is neither fo univerfally encouraged, nar fo fuccefsfully cultivated here as at 
Zuric ; the academical f{tudies are principally dire€ted to thofe branches of knowledge 
more effentially neceflary for entering into the church. The fociety for promotion of 
agriculture is almoft the only eftablifhment dire@lly tending to promote the arts and 
{ciences, but meets with little countenance from government. 


Odtober 1786. 


I regu a very fenfible fatisfaction on adding, that this enlightened government no 
longer merits the reproach of not fufficiently encouraging literature; it is now awa- 
kened from its former lethargy, and begins to perceive that it is the intereft of every 
wife {tate to efteem and proteét the fciences. The magiftrates have lately purchafed 
and appropriated a large manfion for the public library, increafed the collection of 
books, and procured from England an extenfive apparatus for experimental philofophy. 

Among other undertakings, a new map of the canton is now preparing under their 
aufpices, by the profeffor of experimental philofophy, a great: de/iderarum in the geograe 

hy of Switzerland, as the alps of the canton are incorre¢tly delineated in all the maps 
which have fallen under my obfervation. 1am alfo happy to add, that the Rev. M. 
Wyttenbach has lately inftituted a literary fociety for the promotion of phyfics and na- 
tural hiftory in general, and that of Switzerland in particular. In January 1788, this 
fociety confifted of ten members refident at Bern, of whom feveral--poffefs, and others 
are forming collections agreeable to the plan of the infticution. The members have 
eftablifhed regular correfpondence in various parts of Europe, and readily anfwer the 
inquiries of foreign naturalifts, relating to the natural hiftory of this country. An ine 
ftitution founded on fuch liberal and extenfive principles, and having one object prine 
cipally in view, cannot fail to render the moft effential fervice to fcience. 
Tam, &c. 


LETTER LVI.—Government of Bern. 


WERE I to attempt entering into a minute difquifition concerning the government 
of Bern, my letter would not only exceed its proper limits, but would hardly be con- 
tained within the extent ofan ordinary pamphlet. I am perfuaded, therefore, you will 
readily excufe me from putting your patience to fo tedious a trial; but -you will pro- 
bably think me very inconfiftent indeed, if after having already defcended into lefs in- 
terelting details, I fhould pafs over in filence a government, the wifdom of-whofe ad- 
miniftration is fo juftly admired. Let me endeavour then to fketch the general outlines 
of this conftitution. ms 

The fovereign power refides in the Great Council of two hundred; which, when 
complete, confifts of two hundred and ninety-nine members, chofen from the citizens ; 
from whom they are confidered as deriving their power, and as acting by deputation. 
The aoa with which they are invefted is, in fome refpects, the moft uncontrolled of 
any athong the ariftocratical ftates of Switzerland. The government of Lucern is in- 
deed called the moft ariftocratical of all the cantons ; and it may be fo perhaps with re- 
{pect to the {mall number of faniilies, to which the adminiftration of affairs isentrufted ; 
but no war can be declared, no peace concluded, no alliance m&de, no taxes impofed, 

5Q2 without 
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withont the eanfent of the bur ina general aflembly. At Friburgh -and Soleure 
the Srerglees are likewife pak tsb eh particular occafiong ; wHereas ‘the Great 
Council of Born (fince 1682, when it was declared the fovereign,) is reltrained by no 
conttitutional check of this kind; as a general affemibly of the citizens is never coa- 
ven donanyoccafion, “ 

The executive powers of government are delegated by this fovereign council to the 
fenate, chofen by themfelves from their own body; the former aflembles ordinarily 
three times a week, and extraordinarily upon particular occafions; the fenate every 
day, Sundays excepted. 

‘Vhe Senate, comprifing the two avoyers, or chiefs of the republics, is compofed of 

twenty-[even members; and from this fele& body are drawn the principal magiftrates, 
- Ona vacancy in the Senate, twenty-fix bails, three of which are golden, are put into 
a box, and drawn by the feveral members; thofe who draw the three golden balls no- 
minate three electors out of their body. In the fame manner feven members are chofen 
from the Great Council, who alfo nominate feven electors out of their own body. 
_ Thefe ten ele&tors fix upon a certain number of candidates, not exceeding ten nor lefs 
than fix; and thofe among thefe candidates who have the feweft votes in the Sovereign 
Councll retire till their number is reduced to four; then four balls, two golden and two 
filver, are drawn by the four remaining candidates ; the two who draw the former are 
put in nomination, and he who has the greateft number of fuffrages in the Sovereign 
Council is chofen. But, to be eligible, the candidate muft have been a member of the 
Great Council ten years, and muft be married or a widower *. 

The Great Councjl is generally filled up every ten years; as within that period there 
is ufually a deficiency of eighty members to complete the whole number of two hundred 
and ninety-nine. A new election can only be propofed on.a vacancy of eighty; and 
cannot be deferred when there is a deficiency of a hundred. The time of the eleétion 
being determined by vote, each avoyer nominates two of the new members; each fei- 
zenier, and each member of the fenate, one; two or three officers of ftate enjoy the 
fame privilege. A few perfons claim, by virtue of their offices, a right of being elected, 
and are generally admitted. Thhefe feveral nominations and pretenfions common! 
amount in the whole 'to about fifty; the remaining vacancies are fupplied by the ful. 
frages of the fenate and the feizeniers f. 


* Mr. Planta juftly obferves, that, although I have juftly defcribed this mode of balloting with fufficient 
accuracy, yet I have not pointed out the true objes, which he thus defcribes: . 

« The reafon of this repeated alternation by lot and ballot cannot but be obvious to thofe who will be. 
ow fome thought apon the fubje&. Its greateft excellence perhaps confifted in making the chance of lots 
apply chiefly to the eleors, and not to thofe who might pretend to the fucceffion ; by which means the 
dangerous effets of cabal were in a great meafure obviated ; acd yet a fair profpeét of fuccefs was given to 
the meritorious, while thofe wholly unqualified could entertain little hope of being preferred. The feleGed 
candidates drew tote only in one ftage of the proceeding, and this when their number, being reduced to only’ 
four, on even chance was given to thofe few to whom eminent qaulifications had fecured the marked appro. 
bation of their fellow-citizens; and when fortune proved unfavourable in one inllance, repeated opportuni- 
ties would wecur in which, unlefs the aba a te unpropitious, the defired objeét would ultimately 
be obtained. . hig-anode will admit of much meditation, and may perhaps afford fome hints for imitation. 
It has here beer ned fomewhat at large, as no fimilar infitution occurs in any republic, either ancient 
or modern.” Plavta’s Hittory of the Helvetic Confederacy, vol. di. p. 261. ‘ 

“+ Thie meafure of ‘deferring the election till the number of vacancies amounted to eighty, though not 
dangerous in eof ogo, was extremely impolitic in @ period of innovation. It greatly contré- 
buted to diforganife the goverament, at the commencement of the late revolution, as the either of fo 
many new menibers; who were ‘infeed with French principles, proved the fource of that duétuation 
which diftinguithed the counfels of this government, and precipitated its downfall, 


The 
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The Seizeniers are fixteen mitabérs of thé Great Council," dlayn yearly rd t 
abbayes or tribes; two from ¢ach of the four’ great tribes, and one from each! Bf the 
remaining eight ; the candidates are generally * taken from thofe hovhave, exerciled + 
office of bailifs; and are eleéted by lot. *Every year during three days ‘at Eafter, af 
other employments in the ftate are fufpended, except thofe of the batinerets and the 
feizeners, who are invefted with an authority fimilar to thay of the Roman cenfors. In 
cafe of mal-adminiftration, they may remove any member from the Great Council, or 
Senate; but it isa power which they never exercife; and fhould they think proper to 
exert it, the fentence muft be confirmed by the council. 

The principal magiftrates are, two avoyers, two treafurers, and four bannerets; each 
chofen by a majority of voices in the Sovereign Council, and yearly confirmed in their 
refpective offices. The avoyers hold their poft for life; the treafurers, fix years; and 
the bannerets, four. At Eafter the avoyer in office delivers up his authority, in full 
council, tohis colleague. ‘The resgning avoyer fits on an elevated feat, under a canopy, 
and the feal of the republic lies upon the table before him. He never delivers his opi- 
nion except it is demanded; he enjoys no vote unlefs the numbers are equal, and in 
that cafe he has the calting voice. ‘he ex-avoyer is the firft fenator in rank, and prefi- 
dent of the fecret council. : 

The two treafurers, one for the German di(triét, and the other for the Pays de Vaud, 
form, in conjundtion with the four bannerets, an economical chamber, or council of 
finance + ; which pales the accounts of the bailifs, and receives the revenues from thofe 
who are accountable to government. The four bannerets, together with the ex-avoyer, 
the fenior treafurer, and two members of the fenate, compofe a committee or fécret 
council, in which all flate affairs, requiring fecrecy, are difcufled. 


* I fay generally, becaufe itis not abfolutely fixed, that all the feizeniers mut have been bailifs; for if 
it happens, that in one tribe there are two perfons one of whom has been a bailif, and the other is a mém- 
ber of the GreatCouncil, they draw lots for the charge. And fhould a member of the Great Council be 
the only one of his tribe, he becomes feizenier of courfe, provided he is eligible. In order to be {eizenier, 
the candidate mult be married, or a widower, and have neither his father or brother in the Senate. 

+ The finances were regulated with the (tri@eft economy, and yet the expenditure was an{werable to the 
dignity of the republic. 


The falaries of the principal magiftrates were extremely moderate: 


Reigning avoyer - 4} * £ 490 
Senators each - - - “ 150 
Bannerets - - - - 230 


The revenues were derived principally from the public demefnes, which were appropriated at the time 
of the Reformation, the tithes fequetlered at the fame period, and affigned to the maintenance of the clergy, 
public feminaries, and charitable inttitutions ; quit-renta, and monopoly of falt, and gunpowder ; produce 
of the poft- office, cuftoms and tolls, duty on wine imported into the capital, and fines impofed for mifde- 
meanors; alfo a tax onthe alienation of landed property in the French diltri@ 5 the intereh of money accu- 
mulated from a r. gular progreffion of favings, of which near £500,000 were Indged in the Englith funds. 

he whole revenue has been ftated, by the beft authorities, as not exceeding 320,000 crowns, which 
were always more than fufficient to fupply the expenditure , and to conftruct and fupport the magnificent 
public works. A large tredfure was always referved in a vault of the capital for the fupply of fudden emer- 
gencies, and the care of this vallt entrufted to the principsl magiftrates, who had each a feparate key, and 
without their concurrence, and a {pecial order front the Sovereign Council, the door could not be opened. 

The amount of this treafure could not be accurately afcertained, but it muft have been very confiderable 
as not lefe than £160,000 ferling was depofited in the mountains of Hafli and Qberland, ‘The pillage of 
this treafure wae one of the ‘principal objecte of the French DireGtary, to defray the expences of their 


armament again Egypt. In the plunder of Bern, the French did aot acquire lefs than £490,000 ia 
[pecie. 


have 
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~ Thave only deferibed thefe eight ‘mapiftracies, as being the chief offices of the flate 
and exercifed by members of the Senate. But although the form of this conftitution 
is ariftocratical, and the Senate poffeffes a very confiderable influence, yet it does ‘not 
enjoy that almoft exclufive authority, which is obfervable in many-atiftocratical govern. 
ments. For, by feveral wife and well-obferved regulations, the Sovereign Council, 
although it delegates the moft important concerns of government to the Senate, yet af- 
fembles at ftated times, and fuperintends the adminiftration of public affairs, 
It may alfo be remarked, that although the ancient houfes retain very confiderable 
influence, and are more readily entrufted with the adminiftration of affairs; yet the 
principal charges are not exclufively confined to them; many new families being ad- 
mitted into the Sovereign Council on every election. It muft neverthelefs be acknow- 
Jdedged, that, as the citizens are continually diminifhing, and the vacancies never fupplied ; 
it would well become fo wife a government to receive occafionally new families into the 
burgherfhip, in order to prevent the ill effects arifing from the partial and narrow fpirit 
of too confined an oligarchy *. Government is adminiftered throughout its feveral 
departments with great precifion, and every ordinance executed with as much difpatch 
as in a monarchical ftate. The adminiftration is conducted with great wifdom and mo. 
deration, and the rulers are particularly cautious not to encroach upon the privileges 
of the fubjett. — : - | _ 
_ The canton is divided into a certain number of diftri€ts, called bailliages, over which 
bailifs are chofen from the Sovereign Council; and thefe pofts being the moft profita- 
ble in the difpofal of government, are the great objects ti general purfuit. Formerly 
the bailifs, taken indifferently from the Senate or Great Council, were nominated by 
the bannerets; but as this method rendered the members entirely dependent upon thofe 
who had the chief credit and influence in the commonwealth, the mode of election was 
altered in 1712, and they are now chofen bylot. No competitor, however, can be 
received as a candidate, in oppofition to a more ancient member of the Great Council : 
for inflance he who was admitted in 1766, cannot ftand again{ft one chofen in 1756. 
None but married men or widowers are eligible; nor can any perfon occupy more than 
once the principal bailliages; thofe of a lefs profitable kind may be pofleffed three 
times. | | 
The bailifs are reprefentatives of the fovereign power in their refpettive diftri€s ; they 
enforce the edicts of government, colle& the public revenues, act as juftices of the 
peace, and are judges in civil and criminal caufes, except where there is any local ¢ ju- 
rifdiction. In civil caufes, beyond a certain value, an appeal lies to the courts of Bern: 
in criminal affairs, the procefs undergoes a revifion in the Senate, and is referred to the 
criminal chamber, which inflicts punifhment for {mall mifdemeanors ; in capital cafes, the 
fentence muft be'confirmed by the Senate, and by the Sovereign Council, if the delin- 
guent isa citizenof Bern. The bailif delivers his accounts to the economical chamber, 
to which court an appeal lies, in cafe of exaction on the part of the bailif, or of his 
officers ;. and with refpect to mifdemeanors punifhabie by. fine, of which the bailif is en- 
titled to a fhare, the proportion of the penalty is not left to the axkirary decifion of an 
interefted judge, but fettled by.the legiflature with the moft {crupulous exactnefs, 


* Since the publication of. this work, the government admitted fome new burghers both frot# the Pays 
de Vaud, and from the German. diffi .. Among thefe was. M. Cerjeat of Laufanne. But the number 
was too {mail to product any material effe& ; and the admiffion was clogged with fo many reftriétions, that 
no sdvantage could be derived before the third generation. — | a ae 

+ The ford of the eftatez: fence etl within his own lands, the fame powers in‘criminal affairs, 
as are poffefled by the bailifs in theis refpective diftriGs. tng Sete te 


“Although 
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Although, from all thefe confiderations, it fhould feem, that every poffible precaution 
has been taken by government to prevent the extortions of the bailifs; yet inftances 
have not been wanting to prove, that thefe wife and ftrict regulations may be eluded ; 
thefe inftances are very ‘ew, but feveral examples occur in which extortions have been 
feverely punifhed, and the government has even fhewn great readinefs to liflen to alt 
appeals, and to afford {fpeedy redrels. 

‘The profits of the bailif’s office arife from the produce of the demefnes, of the tythes, 
certain duties paid to government in the refpective bailliages, and from the fines im- 
pofed for criminal offences. In fome part of the German divifion, the bailif is entitled, 
upon the death of every peafant, to a determinate part of the inheritance; although his 
fhare is very inconfiderable, yet in fome fituations it may prove an oppreiffive tax upon 
the family. This tax is the only inftance that has fallen under my knowledge, where the 
peafants of this canton are liable to any impofition, which can jultly be deemed grievous. 

Although there are no ftanding armies in Switzerland; yet in many of the cantons, 
and particularly in Bern, the militia is fo well regulated, that government can affemble 
a very confiderable body of men at a moment’s warning. To this end every male at 
the age of fixteen is inrolled, and about a third of the whole number are formed into 
particular regiments, compofed of fufileers and electionaries; the former confiftin 
of batchelors and the latter of married men. Every perfon thus enrolled, is obliged 
to provide himfelf, at his own expence, with an uniform, a mufket, and a certain 
quantity of powder and ball; and no peafant is allowed to marry, unlefs he produces 
his uniform and arms. Every year a certain number of officers, who are called Land 
Majors, are deputed by the council of war, to infpect.the arms, to complete the regi- 
ments, and exercife the militia. Befide this annual review, the regiments are occafionally’ 
exercifed by veteran foldiers, appointed for that purpofe. 

Befide the armsin the arfenal of Bern, a certain quantity is alfo provided, in the ar “ 
fenal of each bailliage, fufficient for the militia of that diftri&; and likewife a fum of 
money amounting to three months’ pay, which is appropriated to the clectionaries in cafe 
of actual fervice. The dragoons are chofen from the fubftantial farmers; as each per- 
fon is obliged to provide his ‘horfe and accoutrements. In time of peace, the avoyer 
out of office is prefident of the councit of war, anda member of that council is come 
mander of the militia in the Pays de Vaud; but during war a general in chief is nomi- 
nated for the forces of the republic. A certain number of regiments being thus always 
in readinefs, fignals are fixed on the higheft part of each bailliage, for afflembling the 
militia at a particular place in each diftri€t, where they receive orders for marching. 

Before I clofe this letter, I {hall ju(t mention an inititution called the Exterior State,. 
as remarkable for its fingularity as utility. Itis a model of the Sovereign Council, 
and is compofed of thofe burghers, who have not attained the age requifite for entering 
into that Council, It hasa Great Council, a Senate, two avoyers, treafurerst bannerets, 
and feizeniers; all of whom are chofen in the ufual manner, and with the accu(tomed 
ceremonies. ‘The polt of avoyer in this mimic community is folicited with great affi- 
duity, and fometimes obtained a confiderable expence; ag the fuccefsful candidate is 
always admitted into the Great Council, without any farther recommendation. This 
body poffefles a certain number of bailliages, which confit of feveral ruined caftles dif- 
perfed over the canton; it has alfo its common treafure, and itf debts. In this laft 
article, however, it by no means refembles the aftual government ot Bern, which is 
not only free from debts, but poffeffed of avery confiderable fund in referve *. 


* The badge or eost of arms borne by this mimic commonwealth, is am ape fitting on @ lobiter, and 
viewing himfelf in 4 mirror. y thy é ” 
SUS 
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This remarkable inftitution, may be'confidered as apolitical femlaary for the youth 

of Bern. It rendeys them acquainted with the forms of the conttitution ; and, as the | 
membeérg debate upon all kinds of political fubje&s, affords them an opportunity of 
exercifing and improving their talents, and by that means of becoming more capable 
of ferving the public, whenever they may be admitted to a fare in the agen ines & 


| LETTER LVII.—Biggraphical and Literary Anecdotes of Figlien 


BERN has produced few men highly eminent in literature; but has eftablifhed her 
glory in being the birth-place of the celebrated Haller. er 

Albert Haller *, the youngeft of five brothers, was born on the 16th of Odober 
1708. His father, Emanuel Haller, a citizen of Bern, practifed the law as an advocate 
with great fuccefs; and m 1713 removed from the capital to Baden, where he was 
appointed fecretary of that bailliage. 

Although many accounts are ufually related concerning the early genius of diftin. 
guifhed perfons, which do not always deferve implicit credit ; yet the premature abili- 
ties and application of Haller are inconteftably proved. When he had {carcely attained 
his fifth year he was accuftomed to write the new words, which he recolleéted to have 
heard in the courfe of the day. His progrefs in the languages was fo rapid, that in his 
tenth year he could tranflate from the Greek, and compofed for his private ufe a Chal. 
daic grammar, a Greek and Hebrew lexicon. His paflion for letters was alfo fo gene- 
ral and ardent, that, about the fame period, he abridged from Bayle and Moreri an 
hiftorical diftionary, comprifing above two thoufand lives, and diftinguifhed himfelf by 
a fatire in Latin verfe again{t his preceptor Abraham Baillodz, a perfon of confiderable 
learning, but of a capricious and morofe difpofition. 

Such unwearied application, and aftonifhing progrefs in a youth, ought to have en- 
fured the approbation and encouragement of his family. On the contrary, his father, 
who had deftined him to the law, reproved his growing tafte for polite literature, was 
particularly offended at his inclination for poetry, as likely to draw him from the feverer 
occupations, and objected to the variety’of his purfuits as too defultory and fuperficial. 


* The materials for this biographical fketch, are chicfly collected from the following lives of this great 
man, which, I was informed by his eldeft fon, fince deceafed, are thofe to which moft credit may be saa 
1. Leben desHerra von Haller, by George Zimmerman. Zaric, 1755. The author was the difciple and 
friend of Haller. 2. Lobrede auf Herrn Albrecht von Haller, von Ferra von eri Bafel, 1778, 
The author was Haller’s intimate friend, and was well acquainted with the ptincipal events of his life. 
He is the fame gentleman whom I have mentioned in yol. i. Letter 23. Lobrede auf Herrn Albert Haller. 
Durch, V.B = Tfcharner des Grofin Raths, Fc. Bern, 1778. M. Bicharner, being a native of Bern, 
and an intimate acquaintance of Haller, his account deferves implicit credit. He was author of feveral ef. 
_ teemed works on the topography and hiftory of Switzeland. He died in 1778, a thort time after he 

had pronounced this panegyric on hisdeceafed friend. 4 Eloge sg d’ Albert de Haller, avec un Ca- 
talogue de fee Oeuvres Geneve, 1778 — Sennebier, the writer of this eulogium, is well known as the 
learned author of Bibliotheque de Geneve, and of Hiftoire Litteraire de Gearwe. He informs us, that he ree 
ceived feveral ancedotes from the family of Haller. F | 

Many ather panegysies and lives of Haller have been publifhed in various ie of Europe; but as they 
were moftly written by Uaple who were not perfonally acquainted with him, I have not cited therh ay au- 
thoritives. His fon mentions ningtcen lives and panegyrica of his father, that had fallen under his netice in 
1584. Bee Bibl Behweit. Gelhich. vol. ii. No. 882—906. I have been ensbled ta add Several anecdotes 
which I procured at Bern, and from his eldeft fon the late bailif of Nyon, 

The completed hit of Heller's works is to be found in the 6th volume of * Fpityle ad Hallerum jorina.” 
publications may be fupplied from Seanebier’s catalogue. o i 
14 e 
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He did not confider, that, during childhood, the eeecpal oe edueation is fo in- 
fufe a tafte for application in general; and, that when the bales rendered as broad’ as 
poffible, it may always, like a pyratnid, be reduced to a point. But neither his father’s 
repeatéd exhortations, nor his preeeptor’s fevere admonitions, could confine his fttidies 
to one object, or check hfs infatiable thirft for general information. » a a. 


‘In this manner he was cdugated until 1721, when, on his father’s death, he was re- 
moved to the public {chool at Bern. He was placed in a clafs far above his age; and 
—ufually wrote in Greek the exercife which he was expected to compofe in the Latin 
tongue. In 1723 he obtained permiffion to accompany a young friend to Bienne, in 
order to be inftruéted in philofophy by the father of his companion, who was a cele- 
brated phyfician, But his new preceptor being a bigot to the Cartefian fchool, Haller 
foon rejected with difdain that logic and philofophy, which tended to cramp his genius 
rather than extend his knowledge, and continued to cultivate hiftory, poetry, and 
polite literature, but with as little order and method as might be expetted from his 

ears. | : | fee 
Haller, during his refidence at Bienne, began a cuftom which he afterwards followed 
through life, that of writing his opinion of the books which he perufed, and making 
_large extracts from them. His genius being alfo awakened by the romantic {cenery of 
the country to poetical enthufiafm, he compofed various pieces in the epic, dramatic, 
and lyric ftyles. He was at this time fo entirely abforbed in this favourite ftudy, that, 
a fire breaking out in the houfe in which he refided, he rufhed into his apartment, and 
refcued his poetry, leaving his other papers, with little regret, to the flames, When 
a more mature age had ripened his judgement, he was frequently heard to fay, that he 
had preferved frotn the flames thofe compofitions which he then thought the fineft pro. 
ductions of human genius, in order at a future period to confign them to deftrudction as 
unworthy of his pen *. | | Re” : 

In this period of life, Haller compares himfelf to a wild plant, which is left to grow 
without pruning: yet this very circumftance was probably the ‘principal caufe of his 
future proficiency, and the foundation of that univerfal knowledge, which he afterwards 
acquired, | . a a aac: 

He was originally intended for the law; but his active mind could not fubmit to fol- 
low a profeffion which would limit his inquiries ; which entirely depended on precedent 
and authority; and which, to ufe his own quotation from Horace, in a letter to his 
friend Bonnet, obliged hini, | - | | | 
| Furare in verba magifiri. 


And although he could not fubmit to the-fhackles of that narrow philofophy, fo ftrong- 
ly recommended and enforced by his new preceptor, yet he appears to have been prin. 
cipally determined by his advice to dedicate himfelf to phyfic; the ftudy of which com- 
prehends fuch a variety of literary purfuits as feemed congenial to the zeal and activity 


* Many of his biographers have confounded thefe two facts; andy-from a natural pronenefs ta ee 
ration, have afferted, that at Bienne, Haller, with a greatnefs of mind above his years, burned his poetical 
compofitions, from a ftrong conviction that poetry tended to alienate his mind from the feverer ltudies s 
whereas, the very contrary happened. He faved hie poetical pieces in preference to his other papers, and 
burnéd them afterwards, becaufe they would have difgraced his reputation , although as juvenile produc. 
tions, they were not wholly.witheut merit. I have in this inftance preferred the aut ority of his particix 
lar friends,’ Balthafar and Tfcharner, to his other biographers, who had not fuch opportunities of obtaining 
the truth. Befides, ‘as ‘confirmation of their evidence, Haller did not intermit his poetical udics; and 

wrote at Tubinged his Mforgen.gedanken and Seba-Sucht, which are the cavlieft {pecimens he ever gave to. 
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of his capacious mind. He no fooner formed this refolution, than he adopted a more 
regular and uniform plan, than he had hitherto been able to purfue: he removed 
towards the end of 1723, ,to the univerfity of Tubingen, where he profecuted 
his ftudies, under the profeffors Camerarius and Du-Vernoy, with that unwearied 
application which never forfook him. From Camerarius he learned thofe found prin. 
ciples of rational philofophy, which teach us firft to doubt, and afterwards to believe, 
and which are equally removed from credulity and fcepticifm. From the leétures of 
Du Vernoy ‘he imbibed his firft tafte for botany, and made fo rapid a progrefs in: the 
ftudy of anatomy, that his mafter from feveral differtations predicted his fora profi- 
ciency. Notwithitanding his ftrong and invariable attachment to thefe two branches 
of natural hiftory, he reprefents himfelf as fludying, invitd minervé, againft nature ; 
anatomy though he could not fupport offenfive {mells, and botany though he was ex- 
tremely fhort-fighted. At Tubingen he alfo diftinguifhed his knowledge in mineralogy 
by refuting the error of Tournefort, in afcribing to foflils a vegetating power. 

During his continuance in that univerfity, he gave an inftance of controul over his 
paffions; a difficult conqueft for a young man of itrong feelings and lively imagination. 
A fingle deviation into excefs, into which he was hurried by the example of fome of 
his fellow-pupils, fo greatly affected a perfon like him, no lefs enamoured of virtue, 
than fufceptible of ingenuous fhame, that he inftantly formed a refolution to abftain 
from wine, and adopted a ftri€tnefs of morals, which renders highly probable the affer- 
tion of Condorcet, his French encomiaft, that he was defcended from a family .in which 
piety might be faid to be hereditary. | 

In 1725, Haller repaired to Leyden, to which place he was drawn by the great re- 
putation of Boerhaave. Here he found a more ample field for the improvement of his 
mind, and the difplay of his abilities. He became the favourite {cholar of Boerhaave, 
by whofe example and encouragement he ftrengthened his growing inclination for bo. 
tany. He noted down his matter’s le€tures on the In/titutes of Medicine with fuch pre- 
cifion, as afterwards gave birth to one of his moft ufeful publications. He continued 
his anatomical ftudies under Albinus, then rifing into fame, and the venerable Ruytch, 
who {fo highly improved the art of injecting anatomical preparations. The precarious 
ftate of hishealth, probably occafioned or at leaft increafed by his intenfe application, 
induced him to accompany two of his countrymen through part of Germany. On 
his return in 1726, he received his doétor’s degree, though only in the nineteenth 
year of his age, and publifhed on that occafion his inaugural diflertation de Ductu /ali- 
vali Cofchwiziano. | | 

In 1727 he vifited England, was favourably received by Chefelden, Douglas, and 
Sir Hans Sloane ; and improved his knowledge of medicine and furgery under the. auf- 
pices of thofe celebrated men. At Paris, whither he next direéted his courfe, he ftudied 
botany under Geoffroy and Juffieu; anatomy under Le Dran and Winflow, a cele- 
brated furgeon. Winflow was indeed his favourite mafter, whom he propofed to his 
difciples as the beft model for their imitation, as an anatomift, who, fhackled by no 
fyftem, defcribed fimply and faithfully what he himfelf. obferved in his diffeCtions. 

Haller propofed to continue his travels to Italy, that country where medicinal know- 
ledge fir revived in the darker ages, and where, : 73 | 
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he might indulge his enthuffafm and improve his tafte in claffical literature; but the 
uncertain ftate of his health, -the maladie du pays which fo remarkably affedts the Swils 
in foreign parts, and aa which he has compofed a. poem, together with the sae 
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of his friends, prevailed over his inclination, and induced hin to return to his native 
fn his ‘way toBern he ftopped at Bafle, in order to ftudy mathematics under the celes 
brated John Bernoulli; and in this, as well as in evcry other inftance of his life, ap- 
plied with fuch indefatigable perfeverance, as if that fcience was the fole object of his 
future refearches. His proficiency in thefe ftudies js fufficiently proved by feveral trea. 
tifes {till extant in manufcript on arithmetic and geometry, and particularly by his re- 
marks on the Marquis de |’Hofpital’s Analyfis of Infinitefitnals, and his attachment to 
‘them by his being deeply employed in a profound calculation on the day of his marriage. 

But though he made fuch a progrefs as aftonifhed Bernoulli himfelf, he continued 
‘his other purfuits, being appointed to read lectures on anatomy during the ficknefs of 
the profeffor. While he fulfilled the duties of that office, he alfo attended the leGtures 
of Tzinger on the practical parts of Medicine; thus at the fame time difplaying, with 
equal propriety, the dignity of a profeffor, and the humility of a pupil. — | 

During the fummer of 1729, he accompanied his friend John Gefner into the moun- 
tains of Switzerland; an excurfion-rendered memorable by its fuggefting to him’ the 
plan of a Flora Helvetica, and by infpiring his poem on the Alps, which he compofed 
in the twenty-firft year of his age; a poem as fublime and immortal as the mountains 
which are the fubject of his fong. , 

Not long after his poem on the Alps, he wrote his ethic epiftles, on the Imperfection 
of Human Virtue, on Superftition and Infidelity, on the Origin of Evil, on the Vanity 
of Honour, Various Satires, Doris, a Paftoral on his firft wife, and his much admired 
Elegy on her death. It is a convincing proof of Haller’s verfatile genius and mental 
‘powers, that he fo eminently excelled in poetry, which, except in his early youth, he 
never confidered otherwife than as an amufement, either to foothe him under afflictions, 
and in the bed of ficknefs, or to confole him for the envy and neglect of his conteme 
poraries. | 7 
: The foundeft German critics place Haller among the molt eminent of their poets; 
and confider, fublimity as the grand characteriftic of his writings. They acknowlege, 
that he improved the harmony and richnefs of his native tongue; that he poflefled the 
higheft powers ‘of invention, and great originality both in his ideas and language; that 
he is the true colourift of nature; that he founded the depths of metaphyfical and mo- 
ral fcience; that he equally excelled in picturefque defcriptions, in foft and delightful 
imagery, in elevated fentintents, and philofophical precifion. A few fupercilious critics 
have reproached his poetry with occafional obfcurities; and accufe him of introducing 
a new language affectedly differing from the common modes of diction. Cold criticifm 
may cenfure; but twenty-two fucceflive editions of his German poems, and the tranfla- 
tion of them into the principal languages of Europe, prove, that they poffefs the great 
aim of poetry, that of pleafing and interefting the reader. And it may be remarked 
with truth, that although Haller’s ftupendous labours in erudition and fcience render 
his poetical talents of inferior account; yet had he confined himfelf to the mules, poe. 
try alone would have immortalized his name. : . 23 | as 

~ It is time to accompany Haller to his native city, where he returned, in 1729, expecta 
‘ing from his countrymen the fame refpe€&t and patronage, he had fo liberatly received 
abroad. But he had the mortification to experience that negle& and envy to which 
every man of f° nius. is expofed in his own country, and which he feems to have aug-; 
mented by his fatirical compofition, = Sa, eee oes, 
He continued three years without having the intereft to procyre any public employ. 
thent ; though he prevailed on goverriment to eftablifh an anatomical theatre, arid gave 
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lectures gratis ; yet he did not fucceed in obtaining the place of phyfician to. the hofpi- 
tal, which "he much defired. He alfo folicited a profeflorfhip, and was repulfed.. He 
too fenfibly felt thefe difappointments, and expreffed his impatience and: indignation in 
his fatirical poems, while he redoubled his application and fervices in order to force him- 
felf into public notice. — ae | ea ae 

The firft diftinguithed tribute to his literary talents was paid by the Royal Society of 
Upfala, which, in 1735, chofe hin a member. This election was the prelude to more 
honourable and beneficial employments ;- in the fame year his countrymen at length ac- 
knowleged his merit, by appointing hiny director of an hofpital and public librarian. 
As director, he diftinguifhed himfelf by his zeal and humanity ;. as librarian he beftowed 
great pains in arranging the books, and in forming the firlt catalogue. Scarcely any 
branch of literature, however remote from his uiual occupations, was omitted by Hal- 
ler, whenever an opportunity prefented itfelf, either of improving his general knowledge, 
or of being ufeful to fcience. Finding in the public library a colleétion of antient me- 
dals, which had been hitherto negleéted, he took confiderable pleafure in clafling them. 
His love of hiftory induced him to pay great attention to the ftudy of medals, which he 
juftly confidered as the moft authentic documents of hiftorical truth, and (he moft cer- 
tain monuments to afcertain the ever-fluctuating {tate of language. a 

His literary reputation began now to {pread by various botanical, anatomical and. 
medical publications, and by a colle¢tion of poems *, which firft made its appearance 
in 1732. | = | 

At length, in 1736, he received, unfolicited, the offer of the profefforhhip of phy- 
fic, botany, and furgery, in the univerfity of Gottingen, newly eftablifhed by George 
the Second. Notwithftanding all the advantages and honours which accompanied this. 
offer, he, for fome time, hefitated whether he fhou!d accept it. He had, in 1731, el- 
pouled a young lady of good family, whofe great beauty and accomplifhments were rea- 
dered ftill more endearing by her ailectionate fubfervience to his manner of life. She 
had brought him three children, and thefe ties attached him more {lrongly to his native 
place where his merits procured him many fincere friends, and the air of which he con- 
fidered as in fome refpect neceflary fcr the prefervation of his health. On the other 
hand, the honour of being invited by fo great a monarch, the dignity of the eftablith- 
ment to which be was called, and the confideration of having a more ample theatre for 
theimprovement of his knowledge, induced him to remove to Gottingen. 

He quitted Bern with much regret; prefaging the heavy ftroke which overtook him 
foon after his arrival in that univerfity; he loft his wife. ‘lhe death of his beloved 
Marianne, whofe memory he has-eclebrated in a pathetic elegy, «ffli€ied him fo deeply, 


that it almoft brought him to the grave.. In this crifis of defpondency he redoubled his 
_wpplication, as the moft probable means of fubduing his forrow, ‘andthe duties of his 


{tation forced him from the contemplation of his own grief inte*fublic life. ca 

_ During feventeen years, in which he refided at Gottingen, where his abilities expand- 
ed in proportion as his opportunities of acquiring knowledge increafed; he obtained 
from government the eftablifhment of a botanical garden, which he fiiperintended ; of. 
an anatomical theatre, a {chool for midwifery, and acollege for the improvement of 
furgery. » He formed, the plan for a Royal Society of Sciences, of which he was ap- 






pointed perpetual prefident. = ee. | bests é 
‘The comprehenfive mind and verlatile genius of Haller, united with his unremitting 





diligence and ardour in all his purluits, enabled him to cultivate with uncommon, fuc- 
sels a variety of knowlpdge. Haal not the great Swede pre-occupied the field, Haller 
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woald have ftood the firft atnong his contemporaries as an improver of botany Fe 
botany was not among his earllieft purfuits: for he informs us, that he had made no ad- 
varices in it until his return from his travels ; during his refidence at Bafle, in the years. 
1728, as if infpired, he fays, -by the genius. of that place, which had nurtured the Baus’ 
hins, and where’ at that period botany was fuccefsfully cultivated by Staehlin, he laid the 
defign of his future Flora. . From this time he made annual journeys into various parts 
of Switzerland, and principally among the Alps. He cultivated the correfpondence of 
the moft eminent botanifts, particularly with Scheutzer, Ludwig, Linnzus, Van Royen, 
and Dr. John Gefner of ‘Auric, who alfo meditated a eelgn to “publi a Swifi Flora, and 
freely communicated his inaterials to Haller. 

His eftablifhment at Gottingen enlarged his views and opportunities ; and at lencth, 
in 1742, his great botanical] work on the plants of Switzerland, the refult of fourteen 
years ftudy, made its appearance. It was entitled, Enumeratio Methodica Stirpinm [Tela 
vetia, in two volumes, folio, and was the molt copious Flora ever publifhed, comprifing 
1840 fpecies. The preface contains a compendious defcription of Switzerland, par- 
ticularly the Alps; an account of the authors who had written on the Swifs plants ; the 
recital of his own journeys; acknowledgments to thofe who had afhifted him 5 : conclud- 
ing with the order and method which he purfued. 

After the preface follows a chronological account of 268 volumes, cited in the work,: 
each accompanied bya general character ; in which, with great candour and impat- 
tiality, he points out the merit or demerit of the author, i in the manner which he after- 
wards purfued in the Methodus Siudii Medici, and in the Bibliotheca Medicine. This is: 
a very ufeful and entertaining part of his work, as it forms almolt a hiftory of the pro-. 
ae of the fcience from the time of Brunfelfius to his own. He next delineates his own 
fy(tem of botany, according to which the plants are difpofed. ‘Throughout this great 
work Haller is entirely an original, not fatistying himfelf with giving the defcriptions of 
former writers, he appears every where to have defcribed ‘the plant himfelf, and to have: 
formed new genera, and commonly new fpecifical charaGers for the whole, acconinio- 
dated to his own fyftem. He acquaints us, that it was his cuftom to wiite down the na- 
tural charaGers of each plant onthe day he difcovered it. 

In treating on each fpecies he has not only added a moft copious number of ae 
nymes, but z appears to have confulted all the old authors, extracted their fynonynies: 
with uncommon diligence and fingular difcrimination, and arranged them, as much as 
pothble, in chronological order ; amethod highly worthy of imitation, as it exhibits, at. 
one view, a brief hiftor y of the plant, by pointing out the firft difcoverer, and the re.. 
gions. of its growth. This, to the curious botanilt, ts a ve i meritorious part of Haller’s: 
kbour. ‘To each plant is fubjoined a fummary account, from the belt writers, of the 
qualities and ufes, both economical and medical. ‘The work i 1S. embellifhed with plates 
of fome rare {pecies, remarkable for their exattnefs and delicacy. 

Having, in 1741, obtained from the King of Great Britain the eftablifhment of the: 
phyfic garden at Gottingen, Haller publifhed the following year a catalogue of ‘its 
plants; this was but a {mall volume, but the lift fervéed to thew the diligence with which. 
he fulfilled the intention of the royal founder. In 1753 he much “enlarged it, and: 
_ comprehended the plants‘ fpontaneoufly growing in the environs, efpecially thofe of the 
Black Foreft, He informs us, that this volume was the produdtion of a three months”’ 

vaggacne! and Tamente, that the importance 7 his other employments pretente him. 


*] fhould hot: hate: prefamed to give. any detailed aceount of Haller’s boganical, medical, or enctomital 


works, had Li Rat received alli Hage on. thele fubjedts from. my very judicious friend. Dr, Pul oe 
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from fulfilling his intention of defcribing the plants of Germany at large. This little 
work is curious, fince it exemplifies his fyftem as.extended to'exotite, of which the 
mew and rare kinds are defcribed-; but.the {mall fize of the volame precluded the in- 
troduction of the generical characters. ae ee a ee 

In 1745, he gratified the botanifts by a new edition of the Flora Jenenfis of Ruppius, 
and, that he might do juftice to the work, he-took a journey to Jena, where he gained 
accefs to the papers and Aortus fccus of the author. He prefixed to this book anec- 
dotes of this extraordinary man, and, by reforming and augmenting the whole from his 
own difcoveries, he in fome meafure made it a Flora Germanica. Thefe performances — 
were by no means the termination of his botanical labours. On his return to Switzer- 
Jand he continued his difcoveries in this branch of natural hiftory ; he alfo fent, at his 
own expence, perfons properly qualified into the lefs frequented parts of the Alps. 

The refult appeared.in a new edition of the Exumeratio, which was fo much im- 
proved, that he confiders it as a new work. It was publifhed in three volumes, folio, 
in 1768, under the title of Hifforia Stirpium indigenarum Helvetia, incheata. The fub- 
je@ is arranged in his own method, with the alteration of inverting the order of the 
clafles, beginning with the Compoftte, or the Syngenefa clafs of Linnzeus, and ending 
with the Cryptogamia, which ftood firft in the Enumeratio; both of which are objec- 
tionable, as jubjecting the ftudent to the moft difficult parts of the fyitem at his entrance 
on the ftudy. Several interefting particulars of the former publication are alfo omitted 
in thefe volumes, of which curious botanifts will much regret the lofs; for, though he 
has inferted, with enlargement, the phyfical geography of Switzerland, together with 
the account of thofe authors who had previoufly inveftigated the plants of the country, 
and has recited his own excurfions for that purpofe; yet he has not introduced the 
critical catalogue of the authors, fatisfying himfelf with giving a bare lift of all the bo- 
tanical writings, from the time of ‘Theophraftus to 1768. It is {till more to be regret. 
ted, that Haller has fuppreffed in this edition a great number of fynonymes under each 
plant, inferting only a ew of later date ; for although, in all poflible initances he has in- 
troduced the fynonymes of Linnzus, yet he has, unfortunately for fuch as ufe the works 
of both, omitted the trivial names; a circumftance which renders his book much lefs ufe- 
ful to thofe who are converfant in the fexual fyftem. Yet thefe defects are doubtlefs 
more than compenfated, by the innumerable improvements made in the defcriptions, | 
both of the genera and {pecies, by the great addition to the number of plants, which are 
extended from 1840 to 2486, of which more than 800 are of the Cryptogamia clafs ; 
Haller having, after Micheli, beyond any of his contemporaries, enlarged the order of 
Fungi, of which, he tells us, he had paintings of more than 400 fpecies made under 
his own infpection.. It is not, however, furprifing that Switzerland fhould produce a 
greater variety of vegetables than the middle parts of Europe ; when we refle& that the 
alpine fituations afford growth to the plants of the arctic regions, and the warin vallics, 
to many of thofe common to fouthern. The value of this edition is much enhanced 
by enlarging the obfervations on the ufes of plants; and by referring to his authorities 
for what is not his own, with his accuftomed accuracy. As an acceflion to this work, 
it may be added, .that the author has ia the notes, uader each genus, introduced the 
plants of Theophraftus.and Diofcorides, in as many inftances as they admit of being - 
afcertained. — te 7 3 » eee are 

Few botanifts, have laboured more than Haller, and yet his difcoveries in botany o¢- 
cupied only.a.comparatively {niall portion of his time. ‘To fuch as feel not, ia the fulleft’ 
extent, that enthufialm. which the love of {cience in{pires, it may appear'a paradox to’ 
affert that the difleGion of human bodies could bea pleafurable employment ; yet Hal. 
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ler, in 1742, pronounced a {pirited eulogium, in the univerfity. of Gottingen, on the 
fubje&, and his zeal in. the purfuit of anatomical difcoveries. was attended with uncome 
mon fuccefg. He feems-early to have.apprehended, that the knowledge of the diftribu- 
tion of the arterial fyftem had not kept pace with that of the bones, mufcles, nerves, 
and vifcera, which had been feparately and ably treated by men of emmence. Hialler,. 
therefore, withed to illuftrate more perfe@ly this part of the human frame, and gave to — 
the world a more complete fyftem on the fubjeé& than had yet appeared. He publifhed: 
the firft part of this great work in 1743, and the laft in 1756. His traéts on other parts 
of anatomy, when ¢olleéted in 1768, formed three volumes: in quarto. The curious 
reader may fee an enumeration of his many difcoveries in anatomy and phyfiology, at the’ 
head of the fixth volume of his Phyfiology : although fome of thefe difcoveries may have 
been contefted by his contemporaries, yet his unalienable right to moft of them, and 
the light particularly which he threw upon incubation, offification, irritability, and feve- 
ral other parts of the animal economy, will unqueftionably fecure to. him a large andi 
honourable fhare of fame with pofterity. | we 
Haller’s emoluments augmented as-his merits were difplayed ; and honours flowed: 
upon him from all, quarters. He was elected in 1748 into the Royal Society of Stock-- 
holm, into that of London in 1749, and in 1754 chofen one of the eight foreign mem-: 
bers in the Academy of Sciences at Paris. In 1739 he was appointed phyfician to: 
George the Second, and king’s counfellor in 1740, In 1749 the Emperor Francis 
conferred on him letters of nobility at the requeft of George the Second, and about the 
fame time the King, in a vifit which he paid to the univerfity, diftinguifhed Haller with | 
particular marks of approbation; an honour which the author gratefully acknowledgés - 
in an Englifh publication, entitled, “* A fhort Narrative of the King’s Journey to Gote 
tingen,”’ and in the dedication to George the Second, prefixed to his edition of Boer- 
haave’s Methodus Studti Medici. 7 7 | 
He declined, in 1745, an invitation to Oxford, which would probably have terminated — 
in his nomination to the profefforfhip of botany, vacant by the death of the celebrated 
Dillenius ; a fecond from the univerfity of Utrecht, and, in 1750, a third from the 
King of Pruffia, with the offer of a very confiderable penfion. a 
But of all his promotions none gave him more real fatisfation than -his election into 
the Great Council of Bern, as it infured to him a retreat with dignity, and probably 
with emolument, in his native city, to which he looked forward with affection and 
attachment. = | 
At length, in 1753, induced by the precarious flate of his health, by the defire of 
removing from Gottingen, which he called the grave of his wives, and by his earneft 
anxiety to dedicate the remainder of his days to the fervice of his country, he took:a 
journey to Bern, in order to procure an eftablifhment, which, though not adequate to 
his prefent appointments, might place him in the bofom of his beloved Switzerland. . 
Soon after his arrival, -he fortunately obtained by lot the office of Amman... Although » 
this office was. of {mall emolument, yet, as it might be corffidered a prelude to future 
appointments, and gave him an immediate opportunity of ferving his children, he re- 
figned his profefforfhip at Gottingen, and fettled at Bern, Such was the general- 
iy of -his countrymen on this event, that Morikofof ftruck a medal to commemorate — 
Is return. | | ahi 
Having formed this refolution, he could not be fhaken by the moft {plendid offers. . 
He declined,.in:1755, the prefling invitation of Frederic the Second, to fuperintend the - 
academies of Pruffia, and:to accept the chancellorfhip of the unjverfity of Hall, vacant 
by the death of Wolff, In 1767, he rejeéted the offer of a very advantageous and ae : 
3 oar ~ nourable 
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-nourable.fertlement at St. Peterfburgh, made by Catharine the Second, and, in 1770, 
the ftill: more dignified promotion.to the chancellorthip of the univerfity of Gottingen, 
with a very confiderable appointment ; although George -the Third wrote not only to 
Haller but to the Senate of Bern, requefting their influence to prevail. on-him ‘to ac- 
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‘His grateful country rewarded this difinterefted attachment with the moft liberal. and 
unbounded confidence, and employed his talents in the public fervice. In 1757, he 
was fent to reform the academy of Laufanne, and in the following year was deputed 
by the Senate to examine fome curious remains of antiquity difcovered at Culm. 
About the fame time he was appointed director of the falt works at Bex and Aigle, 
with an annual falary of £s00. During the term of this appointment, which continued 
‘fix years, he refided at La Roche. In this retirement. he employed himfelf in fuper- 
intending and improving the fait-works, of which he has given a fhort account; in 
making occafional excuriions into the neighbouring ‘country, which he has likewife 
_defcribed ; but more particularly diftinguifhed his retreat by preparing and ‘pubiifhing 
his great work on phyfiology. 

Notwithftanding the amplitude and fuccefs of Halicr’s labours in the various branches 
of medical knowledge, it was principally on phyfiology, which feems to have.been his 
peculiar delight, that he-difplayed the whole force of his genius, and founded his merit 
as an inventor in f{cience. : 7 

His outlines of Phyfiology, or Prime Lince Phyjfialogica, publifhed at Gottingen in 

1747, delineate the plan, and were the prelude to his immortal work, which he mo- 
deftly ftyles Léements only, or Elementa Pyficlogiea Corporis Humant, in eight volumes in 
quarto; which fucceflively made their appearance from 1757 to 1766. In conformity 
to Boerhaave’s plan, this part of the fcience of phyfic is emancipated from theoretical 
fubtlery, from the fhackles of metaphyfical, meclranical, and chymical hypothefes, with 
which, for ages, it had been incumbered, and, for the firft time, built on the true barfis 
of anatomical fcience. 
The exquifite knowledge which he has difplayed in relation to the ftructure of the 
human body, his indefatigable refearches into the difcoveries and opinions of all his 
-predeceffors, the judicious felection of them to eftablith his own, his fkill in comparative 
anatomy, and the application of the whole to illuftrate the human frame, afford a 
ftriking inftance of learning, induflry, penetration and genius. | . 

On his return to Bern he was elected member of the chamber of appeal for the. Ger- 
man diftrict of the council of finances, of the committees for matrimonial affairs, and for 
improving the {malt livings in the French diftridt of the canton ; he was alfo appointed 
‘perpetual affeffor of the council of Health, with an annual falary of about {100 as a 
token of his country’s gratitude for having declined fo many {plendid offers from foreign 
courts, and for preferring his native place to the advancement of his fortune. In thefe 

feveral offices he performed effential fervices to the ftate-by promoting the moft ufeful 
inftitutions, propofing neceffary alterations, and framing new ewe and ordinances, In 
his capacity of affeflor to the Chamber of Health, he was particularly ufeful in forward- 
ing the mofl important regulations; fuch as the prohibition of empirics, the recovery 





of drowned: perfons,:and the means to prevent the fpreading of the diftemper then pre- 
valent among the cattle in various parts of Europe. Pe es iacnae 
He alfo thewed himfelé a:friend to humanity,’ by the zeak with which he affiited in 
obtaining from government’a ‘public. eftablifhment for orpians, by his attivity in provid- 
ing a fund, and‘by drawing up the plan. Asa member of the Economical Sogiety,-he 
laboured much to improve the flate of agriculture, and made many experiments: for 
oe e a. oe os oJene that 
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that purpofe. In the meetings of the Great Council he delivered, on important occa- 
fions, his opinion with a manly freedom and lively eloquence, the refult of the foundeft 
judgment and the moft feeling heart. | | Pgh 

_In 1766 and the following years this great man, who had hitherto enlightened {cience 
from his clofet, difplayed in the theatre of public life the more active and diftinguifhed 
parts of a patriot and politician, He re-eflablifhed the harmony and fettled the difputes 
between the Vallais and the canton of Bern by a fuccefsful negociation, in which he 
fixed the boundaries of the two ftates; he was affociated with the moft enlightened 
characters of the republic in terminating the diffenfions of Geneva; he drew up the 
principal difpatches to the court of Verfailles on the fubject of the changes projected at 
Verfoi, on which occafion he held a perfonal conference with the French ambafla- 
dor, and was employed to prepare the plan of a treaty between the canton of Bern and 
the EleCtor of Bavaria, relating to the purchafe of fale. ar 

On the conclufion of thefe public employments Haller, who had now attained the 
fixty fecond year of his age, withdrew from the buftle of life, and lived ina retired 
manner, fulfilling the duties of a father, a citizen, and a magiftrate; and, although his 
health gradually declined, yet his activity was undiminifhed. He refumed his literary 
labours, which had been neceffarily interrupted amidft his other more important avoca- 
tions. He publifhed, in 1768, his hiftory of Swils plants; and, in 1771, the firft part 
of his Bibliotheca Medicina. : a 

No part of Haller’s writings affords a more ftriking example of the value of early and 
perfevering induftry, than this publication. That habit which he formed fo early as 
the eighteenth year of his age, of noting his opinion of books and authors, accumulated 
a confiderable mafs of materials, and thus enabled him afterwards to turn them to very 
ufeful purpofes. By thefe means the foundation of his Medical Library was laid, 
even before he gave the improved edition of Boerhaave’s Methodus Studit Medici, 
in 1751. | 

Boerhaave ufed to recommend to his ftudents the books which they ought to con- 
fult on each fubject ; this catalogue was, in 1726, furreptitioufly and inaccurately 
printed, and formed only a {mall volume in octavo ; many neceflary obfervations were 
forgotten, and various authors both modern and ancient omitted. Haller undertook to 
fupply thefe deficiencies ; and extended the publication to two volumes in quarto, In 
order to appreciate the merits of this compilation, it is neceflary to obferve, that various 
lexicons and catalogues of medical authors were extant ; but the writers had merely 
given bare lifis and titles, unaccompanied by that critical difcrimination of the defign, 
doétrine, and general merit of each author, which rendered thefe volumes fo highly 
acceptable. In this manner Haller has given, under that claffical method which Boer- 
haave recommended, his opinion of more than four thoufand volumes. 

In the extenfion of this plan, as it appears in his own Bibliotheca, Haller begins, by 
tracing the hiftory of each branch of medicine from its origin through the preceding 
ages, and, by connecting the hiftory of each in the feveral periods, has, in fome mea- 
fure, made his publication a compendious hiftory of phyfic. | 

His extenfive knowledge of ancient and modern: languages enabled him to compre. 
hend alarge field ; his indefatigable induftry, united. to great penetration in invelligating 
the dogtrines of the ancients, equally exhibits his erudition, and that found judgment 
‘by which he has-appreciated the merit of thofe fages of phyfic, in a manner highly in- 
terefting and inftructive, In his judgment of the moderns he is candid and impartial ; 
his great knowledge of: his fubjeéts qualified him to diftinguifh all original doctrines, 
new fatts and-obfervations, ‘and to guard againft fuch errors as might miflead young.and 
VOL. Ve | | | 5s incautious 
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incautious ‘practitioners, who are too apt to be influenced by imbibed theories, and pre- 
_judice towards particular authors, a ae 

He has given additional value to his work, by annexing to the account of celebrated 
‘books fhort biographical anecdotes of the authors. He mentions all the different. edi- 
tions that came to his knowledge, particularly marking fuch as were in his own library. 
And it is a matter of aftonifhment that, in this manner, he notices and reviews not fewer 
‘than 11,000 volumes. As the literary hiftory of phyfic .was among the favourite ob- 
jects of Haller, this publication cannot but be highly acceptable to fuch as poffefs a 
congenial tafte; while the general ufe and information it affords are fufficiently ob- 
vious. Eight volumes were publifhed beween the years 1771 and 1778. ‘The ana- 
tomical, including the phyfiology, the botanical, and the chirurgical, were each com. 
prifed in two volumes, and bring down the refpective fubjects nearly to the prefent 
time. Two, on the practice of phyfic, were publifhed by Haller himfelf, a third after 
‘his deceafe by Dr. Tribolet, and a fourth by Dr. Brandis of Childemfheim, from the 
manufcript of Haller, which the learned editor has confiderably augmented. 

Haller employed the latter period of his life in fending extraéts from eminént publi- 
cations for the Bibliotheque Raifonnée ; furnifhedamany of the articles for the fupplement 
to the Paris Encyclopédie, for the quarto improved edition vi the fame work publithed 
at Yverdun, and. for the diétionary of natural hiftory printed at the fame place. He 
meditated alfo a new edition of his great phyfiological work, of which he put forth the 
firft ee 1777, only a few months before his death. 


His a€five imagination brooding ‘on the-civil and political affairs in which he had béen 
lately engaged, produced between 1771 and 1774, his three political romances, Ufong, 
Alfred, and Fabius and Cato, which treat of the defpotic, monarchical, and republican 
governments. In Ufong he fketches, with a mafterly hand, the abufes of abfolute au- 
thority, ‘and fets forth, in the charaéter of the principal perfonage, the happy effecis 
which may be derived from a virtuous and intelligent fovereign, even amid{t the hor- 
yors of oriental defpotifm. ~ In Fabius and Cato he defcribes, with an animation and 
fpirit worthy of ancient Rome, but with a partiality natural to a republican, the ariflo- . 
cratical government as moft friendly to the difplay of patriotifm, and moft congenial to 
the exertions of genius. In Alfred he difplays the advantages of a limited monarchy, 
wherein the ‘balance of power is wifely diftributed, and which, while it avoids the ex- 
tremes of either, enjoys the benefits of both. In thefe romances he difcovers found 
principles of legiflation, great political fagacity, a deep infight into human nature, and 
an extenfive aquaintance with hiftory. = | moe ee § 

When we confider Haller as a man of piety and a Chriftian, we obferve him tracing, 
from a comprehenfive view of the creation in its grandeft as well asin its minutefl parts, 
the needy exiftence of a Supreme Being, and the great principles of natural religion, 
‘We fee him demonftrating the divine origin of Chriftianity froma profound ftudy of the - 
NewTeftament, from the excellenceof its morality, its man ifeftinfluence over the happinels 
‘of mankind, and its tendency to meliorate our nature ; we find him proving himfelt, both 
in his life and writings, a zealous friend and able advocate of the revealed doctrines. _ 

Haller,’ at a very early period of his life, undertook the defence of natural and re- 
vealed religion. In 1732, in his-preface to his. poetry, he declared himfelf firmly con- 
vinced of their trath 5. in: 1947 he rejected with horror the dedication which La Metrie 
fered to ‘prefix to his work: entitled “‘ Z’ Homme Machine,” and he declared in various | 
ils, that he neither acknowledged as his friend, or his difciple, 2 man-who 
ique‘notions.” In a preface which he publithed in 17.51, to For- 











mey’s abtidgment of Crousza’s'**' Examen du Pyrrhoni/me,”” he paints inthe frongeft 
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colours, the-dreadful-effedts of infidelity both on fociety.and individuals. He put.forth, . 
in the German tongue, “ Letters to his Daughter on the Truth of the.Chriftian Reyela- 
tion;”” he publithed an extraét from. Ditton’s.* ‘Truth of the Refurreétion of Jefus Chrift,”” 
which he acknowledges to have firft cleared any doubts he entertained on that fubject, . 
He avows, at the fame time, that he received infinite fatisfaction from the ftudy of the 
New Teftament, becaufe he was nevertnore certain of holding converfe with the Deity, _ 
than when he read his wi// in that divine book. _ ee eee 

‘In'1775, he finally gave to the public, alfo in the German language, “ Letters con- 
cerning feveral late Attempts of Freethinkers yet living. again{t Revelation.” In this 
work the author examines and refutes the objections to Chriftianity, advanced in fo 
lively and dangerous a manner by Voltaire in his Que/tions fur PEncyclopedie. “ If this 
latter publication,” adds Sennebier, ** may be :cdnfidered as an Index to the Doubts 
and Arguments againft the Chriftian Religion, the work of Haller may be entitled an 
Index to the Anfwers in favour of the fame Revelation, to be confulted by thofe who’ 
with impartially to difcufs both fides’ of this important queftion. When learning and 
philofophy, inftead of being employed in fupporting {ceptical tenets by artful fophiftry, 
thus lend their united affiftance to the caufe of religion, they truly become an honour 
to the poffeflor, and a benefit to fociety. | | — 


' 


But even this great and good man was not exempt from a too anxious folicitude for. 
his welfare in a future {tate. That depreflion of fpirits, which ought juftly to be ton- 
fidered as the effects of difeafe, and the warmth of his imagination sone perhaps 
with the narrow principles.of Calvinifm, in which he had been educated, led him to re- 
fleét rather on the yu/fice than the mercy of the Deity, and'to bewilder himfelf in the | 
endlefs mazes of predeftination and grace. In one of his defponding fits, he compares 
himfelf to aman placed on the edge of a precipice without any fupport, and expecting, 
every inftant to fall. At another moment, animated with a paflion for fcience, he 
breaks out, ina letter to his friend Bonnet, into an exclamation, expreflive of his re- 
gret- to quit a world which he had improved by his difcoveries, and which he might ftill 
further illuminate by his zeal and application. ‘ “* O my poor brain, which muft return 
to duft; and allthe knowledge and information which I have been collecting with fuch 
unwearied labour, will fade away like the dream of an infant.” ree 
Thefe little weaknefles of a great mind, overpowered by conttitutional irritability, 
and ftruggling again{t early prejudices, are more interefting. to the man who feels and 
refpects the imperfeCtions of human nature, than the moft pompous and exaggerated, 
accounts of unnerring wifdom, or uniform virtue. And it is a pleafing fatisfaction to 
learn, that reafon and religion rofe fuperior to the gloomy defpondency of. ficknefs 
and that Haller met death with the calmnels of a philofopher, and the faith of a Chrif- 
tian. In a letter which he wrote, a few days before.his deceafe, he fpeaks indeed of 
the tremendous grandeur of eternity, but with hope rather than with.fear, and looks 
back upon his paft life with fatisfattion: amid{t a few complaints uttered on his painful 
fufferings, he mentions his Shanes with the molt ardent affection, and offers up his laft 
prayer for its prefervation and welfare. 
. He continued his literary labours, and preferved his fenfes and compofure to the a ! 


ment. of diffolution ; he beheld his end. approaching without fear and regret; ** My | 
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neque terrd, neque mari quicquam relinquere voluit incognitum, indole praterea adeo mira- 
bili, ut ad fingula natum pracipue dicas*.” ° 

In his perfon Haller was tall and majeftic, of a ferious and expreffive countenance ; 
he had at times an open fmile, always a pleafing tone of voice, ulually low, and feldom 
elevated, even when he was moft agitated. He was fond of unbending himfelf in fo- 
ciety, on thofe occafions was remarkably cheerful, polite, and attentive; he would 
converfe with the ladies on fafhions, modes of drefs, and other trifles, with as much 
eafe as if he had never fecluded himfelf from the world. 

Bonnet informed me, that Haller wrote with equal facility the German, French, and 
Latin tongues; that he was fo well acquainted with all the European languages, except 
Ruffian, Polifh, and Hungarian, as to {peak with the natives in their re{pe€tive idioms. 
When he converfed on any topic of literature, his knowledge appeared fo extenfive, 
that he feemed to have made that his particular ftudy. His profound erudition in every 
branch of fcience, is well known to all who are converfant with his works; but the 
variety of his information, and the verfatility of his talents, are.thus delineated by a 
perion t who was his particular friend. ‘* He poffefled a fundamental knowledge of 
natural hiftory ; was well read in hiftory both antient and modern, univerfal and parti- 
cular; and uncommonly verfed in the ftate of agriculture, manufactures, trade, popu- 
lation, literature, and languages of the refpective nations of Europe; he had read with 
attention the moft remarkable voyages and travels; and was particularly converfant in 
the late difcoveries which tend to illu(trate the geography of the globe. He had even 
perufed many thoufand novels and plays; and poffefled fuch an aftonifhing memory, 
that he could detail their contents with the utmoft precifion. 

As it was his cuftom to make extracts, and to give his opinion of every book which 
came into his hands, as well for his own private ule, as for the Gottingen Review {, he 
read moft new publications, and fo eager was he ufually in the perufal, that he laid 
them upon the table even when he was at dinner, occafionally looking into them, and 
marking thofe parts with a pencil, which he afterwards extracted or commented upon, 
He ade his remarks on {mall pieces of paper, of different fizes, which he placed in 
order, and faftened together; a method he learned from Leibnitz. 

He derived from nature extreme fenfibility, or rather irritability of temper, which is 
ever the child of genius. He {poke therefore from his own experience, when, ina let- 
ter to Voltaire, he thus exprefled himfelf: ‘* Providence holds with an equal hand the 
balance of human happimets. He has loaded you with riches, he has loaded you with 
glory; but misfortune was neceflary, and he preferved the equilibrium by giving you 
fenfibility. If my wifhes could take effect, 1 would beftow upon you that tranguillity 
which flies at the approach of genius, which is inferior to genius in relation to {ociety, 
but far fuperior in regard to ourfelves: then the moft celebrated man in Europe would 
be alfo the moft happy §.” ' 


* He left nothing unexplored, cither in the heavens, or on the earth, or in the fea, and was of fuch « 
wonderful capacity, that he feemed born for the immediate objet of his purfuit. 

+ Ticharner Lobrede, &e. p 57. 

Halles reviewed, as his department for that literary journal, all publications on hiftory, medicine, 

anatomy, natural hiftory, and feveral mifccllaneous works, particularly thofe which appeared in Italy. 

§ Ji faut bien que ia prowidencesweuille tenir la balance cad pd tous les humains. Elle voui a comblé de biens; 
cle vous a comblé de glotre ; mais il pour fallett du malheur, elle a trouvé Péquilibre en vous rendant fenfible—Si 
les foubaits awoient de af ajeutercis aux bienfaits du deftin 3 je vous danncrois de la tranquillisé, gui fuit 


devant le genic, gui ne 4 par rapport ata fociété ; mais qui vant bien davanta Sport a ry 
dés-lors boname Te pls Porn I Earepe faroit auffi be plas raed Bf Par rapport a nous-meme 
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- He was impatient under ficknefs as well from extreme fufceptibility, as becaufe he 
was precluded from his literary occupations. He was fond, therefore, of taking vio- 
lent remedies, more ‘calculated to remove the immediate effects of pain, and to check 
his diforder, than to cure it radically. In his latter years he accultomed himfelf. to 
opium *, which, operating as a temporary palliative, only increafed his natural impatience. 
This reftleffnefs of temper, which occafionally difturbed his tranquillity even in: his 
younger days, and in the full flow of his health and fpirits, was confiderably heightened - 
by the advances of age, and the diforders which fhattered his frame towards the clofe of 
his life. a te. ph t re. an 

His correfpondence in every period of life was extenfive,. punctual, and carried on 
in the Englifh, French, German, Latin, and Italian languages. Six volumes of Latin 
epiftles, and three in the German tongue, addreffed to him from men of learning in 
various parts of Europe, have been given to the public, but his own have never made 
their appearance. It is much to be lamented, that he feldom preferyed any copies; 
being himfelf too much occupied for that purpofe, and never fufficiently rich to main- 
tain a feeretary. His two principal correfpondents to whom he opened his heart, were 

Bonnet of Geneva, and John Gefner of Zuric; to Gefner he wrote either in German 
or Latin, to Bonnet in the French tongue. This celebrated friend of Haller poffeffes 
feven manufcript volumes of his letters; being an uninterrupted correfpondence of 
twenty-three years; begun in March 1754, and finifhing only a few days before his 
death, in December 1777. ‘This epiftolary commerce comprehends a great variety of 
fubjects, principally concerning phyfiology, natural hiftory, the ftructure of .the globe, 
politics, morality, and religion. Haller being accuftomed to confult his friend on all 
occafions, to difclofe his moft fecret thoughts, and to relate his. diurnal occupations ; 
thefe effufions of the moment difcover the {ucceflive train of his ftudies, the progrefs of 
his difcoveries, and Sis advances in knowledge. | aap 

& Thefe letters of my moft refpectable friend,’ added Bonnet, “ difplay his genius, 
his underftanding, and the goodnefs of his heart, more fully than any.of his publica- 
tions. His ftyle, concife, energetic yet pi€turefque, correfponds with the ftrength and 
originality of his ideas; and he {peaks with no lefs fublimity than conviction of the 
great truths of natural and revealed religion. Though he treats the numerous advo- 
cates for infidelity, and particularly Voltaire, with {ufficient feverity; yet his heat 
is the ardour of conviction, and did not proceed from either pique or fpirit of contra- 
diction: he feemed as if he was perfonally interefted in‘all queftions on revelation, and: 
pleaded its caufe asif it had been his own. He is no lefs fevere again{t thofe writers, 
who exclude the intervention of a firft intellectual caufe in the creation and arrange- 
ment of the univerfe, and particularly cenfures the materialifts who endeavour to de- 
duce mechanically the formation of organized bodies. In a word, his philofophy was 
entirely practical, becaufe it was entirely Chriltian ; and nothing fecured his approbation, 
but what tended to improve the underftanding, or to amend the heart.” 


- Tam ‘concerned to find, that the publication of this correfpondence, between two 
fuch enlightened and virtuous philofophers as Haller and Bonnet, which in fome works 
had been announced to the public, fhould, for private reafons, be relinquifhed._ Reli- 
gion, morality, philofophy, and learning, would be greatly benefited by this epiltolary 
commerce, eee ae a ie 


* Zimmerman informs us, that he took daily ‘fo large a quantity as cight grains, Uelber de’ die Ein " 
fam keit p.216. ed. Leipf. yg. | Cay eer ne a 
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Haller’s library, confifting of about 4,000 volumes, was purchaled for 2,000 b 
the emperor, for the public Itbrary of Milan, where I examined it in 1785. The col- 
leCtion is particularly rich in books of natural hiftory, and is rendered invaluable from 
numerous annotations of Haller, written on the margins. 

Haller was three times married, firft to Marianne Wytfen, in 1731, who died in 1736. 
2. ‘To Elizabeth Buchers, in 1738, who died in childbed the fame or the following 
year; both natives of Bern. 3. 1739, to Amelia Frederica Teichmeyer, a German 
lady, who furvived him.* Ie has written and publifhed the lives of his two firft-wives. 
He left eight children four fons and four daughters, all of whom he lived to fee efta- 
blifhed. 

His eldelt fon, Gotlieb Emanuel, who was born in 1735, followed his father's ex- 
ample in dedicating himfelf to the fervice of his country, and to the purfuits of litera- 
ture. He was elected member of the Great Council, and obtained various employments 
under government, particularly the bailliage of Nyon, in which fituation he died in 
1786. He diftinguifhed himfelf as an author by various publications tending to illuf- 
trate the hiftory and literature of Switzerland, and particularly by his Schweitzer-biblio- 
thek, or Swils Library, in 6 volumes 8vo. of which he lived to publifh only the firlt. 
in this work, defervedly efteemed for method and accuracy, the indefatigable author 
enumerates all the books which treat of Switzerland, in all languages, and all the works 
publifhed by the$wifs on all fubjeéts. He even defcends to the minuteft articles which 
have appeared in reviews and journals, and in moft inftances, where the phblication de- 
ferves detail, analyfes the contents, corrects the errors, and gives his opinion on the 
merits of the performance. 

I was perforally acquainted with the learned author, and am indebted to him for fume 
curious information on Switzerland, and for feveral anecdotes relative to his illuftrious 
father, which I-have introduced into thefe biographical memoirs. 


LETTER LVIIL—M. Sprunzli’s Collection of Swifs birds.—Of the Bearded Vulture. 


M. SPRUNGLI’S cabinet of natural hiftory, is remarkable for the colle@tion of 
{tuffed birds, both local and migratory, that are found in Switzerland. In 1976 this 
colle&tion confifted of two hundred fpecimens; and when I laft vifited Bern, in #786, 
had received an addition of fifty {pecies. 

One of the moft remarkable birds in this colle€tion, is the vudtur barbatus of Lin- 
neus, the vultur aureus of Gefner, or bearded vulture of the Englifh ornithologitts. 
As many fabulous tales have been related concerning its uncommon ftrength and rapa- 
cioufnefs; as great confufion has arifen from the variety of names applied by different 
naturalifts tq the fame bird, and as fome travellers have doubted whether this [pecimen 
is the large vulture of the Alps, or the golden vulture of Conrad Gefner; I hall fub- 
jem a defcription of fome particulars principally communicated to me by M. Sprungli 

imfelf, accompanied with a drawing of the head of the natural fize. 

This {pecimen was a female bird, caught in the canton of Glarus; it meafured from 
the tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail, fix feet fix inches French * meafure ; 
and eight feet from the tip of one wing to that of the other expanded; it weighed 
when firft taken, eleven pounds. This bird, though always called a vulture, yet dif- 
fers from that genus, and is referable to the eagle, in having the head and neck co- 

@ 


* Six feet eleven inches one-fifth Englith, and eight feet fix inches fix-fifteenths, 
_ 19 vered 
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vered with feathers; whereas one of the diftinctions of the vulture, according to Lin- 
natus, is that the head is deftitute of feathers. 
_ Notwithitanding this diftinguifhing mark, yet Linnzeus was probably induced to clafé 
it with the vultures, from the general form of the body, and fhape of the beak, which 
is the fir/t offential charaGteriftic in the genera of Birds. 

M. Sprungli, however, is of opinion, that it might be claffed betwecn the vulture 
and the eagle; and Stor * propofes to form a new genus of it, under the name of 
cyPaErus, by the following charaders : 


Roftrum rectum, bafi cera inftructum fetis porrectis confertifimis barbatum ; apice auc- 
tum unco fulcuto. 
Caput pennis tecfum. 


The fpecific character he would define thus : 
Gypaetus (grandis) albido-rutilus dorfo fufeus, tania nigra fupra et infra oculos. 


It inhabits the higheft parts of the great chain of Alps which feparates Switzerland 
from Italy, forms its neft in clefts of rocks inacceflible to man, and ufually produces 
three young ones at atime, fometimes four, if we may judge from thofe which accom- 
pany the old birds, when they defcend into the lower regions for prey. They live on 
animals which inhabit the Alps, fuch as the chamois, white hares, marmots, {now hens, 
sai and particularly lambs, from which circumftance it is called /ammer geyer, or lamb 
vulture. 

If common report may be credited, this rapacious creature fometimes attacks even 
man and carries off children. M. Sprungli, without abfolutely denying the poffibility 
of this account, has, notwithftanding all his refearches, never been able fo afcertain a 
well authenticated inftatice; and thence rather concludes it a fable invented by the pea- 
fants to frighten their children. This fpecies docs not appear but in fmall companies, 
ufually confifting of the two old birds and their young. 

Conrad Gefner has given a fhorit but accurate defcription of this bird under the name 
of vultur aureus, or gold-geyer tT; and an engraving from a fkin fent to him from the 
Grifons. , The figure though rudely executed, yet exhibits with fufficient accuracy the 
diftinguifhing chara¢ters of the fpecies and genus fuch as the configuration of the beak, 


the legs feathered down to the claws, and-particularly the beard. In fine a comparifon 


with the fpecimen in Sprungli’s collection evidently proves it to be the fame bird. 

Since this great naturalift, no other perfon feems to have defcribed it from nature, 
except Edwards under the denomination of the bearded vulture. The defcription of 
that bird, and the engraving ¢ from a fpecimen fent from Santa Cruz in Barbary, cor- 
refpond exactly withthe vuitur barbatus of Sprungli; and the head, if compared with 
the drawing annexed to this account, will be found to anfwer fufficiently. 

Sprungli alfo favoured me with the following remarks, in anfwer to thofe travellers 
who affert, that his fpecimen is not the large vulture of the Alps, fometimes called, 
from its yellowifh plumage, the vautour jaune, but a fmaller {pecies; becaule the larger 
fort meafures occafionally fourteen feet, or more, from the tip of one wing to that of 
the other. He poffeffes two fpecimens of this bird; the one a full grown female, from 
which my defcription and drawing are taken, meafuring eight French feet: the other a 


male, ut Young atid fomewhat lefs. He has examined four fpecimens, neither ‘of — 


which me 


® See Stor’s Alpen Reifen, vol i, + See Hif. Avium, edit. Frank, 4 Set tab. 106, of his hiftory. 


ured more than nine feet; but as thele {pecimens were not full grown. males, | 


he 


~— 
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he is ready to alow that an inftance or two may poflibly have occurred, in which this 
bird meafured near twelve feet from tip to tip of the wings. Thole who give it 2 greater 
expanfion, have derived their information either from perfons*who were nut harorulilts 
or from uncertain and exaggerated reports. The fame remark may alfo be 4 to 
the fabulous florics recorded by the peafants, concerning its wonderful ftrengtit 48 well 
as fize. Ie 7 to be obferved, that the age do pe sig ohare Larne 
meregever th thi es’; but extend it indilcriminately to feveral largy : 
from viene baw ence great confufion of names, and much ncereainty befits es Ake 
of this bird, + | ae 

Some ornithologifls feem to have formed of it feveral fpecies, which on somparifon 
will appear to be the fame, or only varietics of the fame, {pecies. Thus the bearded 
vulture, the cinereous vulture, and the fulvous vulture, which Mr. Latham has def. 
cribed as threc different [pecies, are probably the fame bird as that in this collection. 
Of the firft there can be no doubr, fince Mr. Latham refers to the bearded vultare of 
Edwards, which I have fhewn to be that of Sprungli. The cinereous vulture is delf- 
cribed by Latham after Briffon: “ Beneath the throat hangs a kind of beard, compofed 
of very narrow feathers like hairs; legs covered with feathers quite to the tees, which 
are yellow; claws black*. This defcription accords with the bird in quettion, and 
particularly in the beard, which is the diftinguithing charaGteriftic. The fulvous vul- 
tare of Latham is the griffin of Buffon, and the French naturalift doubts whether fit 
is nota variety of Gefner’s golden vulture, which is proved to be the fame as Sprungli’s 
fpe imen, 

_ hile the mof celebrated ornithologifts have thus given to the bird different names, 
they have alfo in other inftances confounded it with other birds, to which it has no 
other refemblance than fize, ftrength, and voracity. 

‘Thus Buffon erroneoufly conjectures the vu/tur grvphus of Linnzus, or the conder * of 
America, to be the fame’as the /ammcr-geyer, or vulture of the Alps; whereas the de- 
fcription of the condor given by Linnzus, as well as by thofe who had feen it, differs 
entirely from that of the bearded vulture. The condor is defcribed by the Swede as 
having “ the head deftitute of feathers, but covered with a fight brown coloured down, 
with a comb reaching along the top of the head, and haying the throat naked and of a 
reddith colour.’ Frezier, in his Voyage to the South Seas, alfo thus deferibes the con- 
dor: ‘© We one day killed a bird of prey called a condor, which was nine feét from the 
end of one wing to the end of the other, and hada brown comb or creft, but not jagged 
like a cock’s ; the tore part of its throat is red without feathers, like a turkey, and they are 
generally large and {trong enough to take up a Jamb. In order to get them trem the flock, 
they draw themfelves into a circle and advance towards them with their wigs extended, 
that being drove together and too clofe, they tnay not be able to defend thémielves ; then 
they pick them out and carrythem off. Gracilaffo fays, “ there arefomein Perg fixtcen feet 

the point of onewing to the other, and that a certain nation of Sndiansadored them.” 

Mr, Latham fcems alfo to be no lefs miftaken, when on, the guthbrity of the tranga- 
tor of the Abbé Fortis’s ‘l'ravels into Calmatia, he conceives the uudtar perenopterus of 








Syms oh, a hg 8 eB 
+ Mr, i, ie hie Supplement of the’General Synopfis df Birds, pf. t. feemns sify ta adopt the ¢on- 


eGure of BuSou, in elaiing the Lammer-geyer and Condor unger the baie {pecies 3 1 he confefles, 
i that it Ril dubittus, whether the Lammer-geyer be the fame with the Conde ay mere variety 
of the Brardedsultuee.” He adds alfo, with a candour which doce bim honauf,'% E much ta be 
feared, that atittr authors as well as myfelf, have greatly confounded thelf, Widtores ; for being 


~ ZS ices 
like the falcon tribe, long‘tived, their plumage puts on a great variety of drefe, fudlicient te deoeive thoje 
who have hitherto attempted difcriminate them.” a se atest 
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Linngeus to be the vautour des Alpes defcribed by Conrad Gefner, and the fame as 
_ Sprungli’s {pecimen ; whereas, on the authority of Haffelquift, who faw great numbers 
of the percnopteri in Egypt, the head of that bird is ‘“ naked. and wrinkled ;” and 
Ray fays, the feet are naked; two characters that effentiall diftinguith it from the 
bearded yulture, in which the ‘head i is wholly covered with cathers, and the feet 
~ down to the ends of the.claws. 






























The bi ‘oply.inhabits thofe alps wbich feparate Joly frome Switzer-_ 
land, .but 4 nt sand Sardinia. : De Hahn informed Sproncll, that he. 
fawa bird: st 1 ws i wounded in the wing : seftionably of the 
fame fpecks eed. ipec men: and Lettel, in his ry. of ‘Sardiaia,” 
givesa fig ceyitien: 6 Ethe fame bird, under t re Naw } "Or bearded: 
vulture. une fin the mountains of Afric ards received 
his fpeci fein Barbary, and frequently ly Pi ig 
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crow. Gelner, which fome ornithologitts feem to have confou 

with the ¢ $, however, very different, and galled: by Linmeys corux 
pyrrbocora s inhabit the Alps, but the pyrrhoctirax is the moft om- 
mon ; ang to Sprungli’s obfervations, to be the only {pecies‘of, 
the crow ns. As to the corvus cremita of Linngus, Sprungli- 
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plants of Switzerland; and he has already begun to arrange the capfules, feeds, and 
fruits. 

It is {till more interefting for the great variety of foffils, flones, and petrifactions 
collected by himfelf in the neighbourhocd of Bern, and from the upper and lower 
Alps. M. Wyttenbach alfo pofleiles various fhells, infects, and numerous drawings of 
the glaciers and upper alps. But I was mofk {truck with that part of his cabinet, com- 
prebending thofe objects of natural hiftory, which in any degree influence agriculture, 
phyfic, arts, and trades, and which fufhciently prove the utility of that fcience in the 
progrefs and improvement of human comfort and knowledge. On this fubject he has 
already publifhed a diflertationin the Acts of the Géconomical Society at Bern. 

He has not formed this ample collection from mere motives of curiofity, or from de- 
fultory views; but with a fettled intention to illuftrate the natural hiftory of Switzer- 
jand in general, to form a typographical and mineralogical defcription of this canton 
in particular and to elucidate the orignal formation of mountains which is the favourite 
object of his refearches, and which his frequent vifits to the Alps will enable him to 
execute with fidelity and accuracy. | 

At my requeft, this indefatigable obferver favoured me with a plan and defcription 
of that range of alps which is feen from Bern, and of the intervening diftri@; an exe 
tract of which I fubmit to your perufal. 

That part of the chain of Alps feen from Bern diftinguifhed by the different namcs 
of Wetterhorn, Schrekhorn, Eger, Jungfrauhorn, Lauter-Aar-Horn, Blumlis Alp, &c. 
is reprefented on the plan annexed to this letter. You will there obferve this immenfe 
amphitheatre, gradually rifing from the environs of Bern, to elevated peaks, covered 
with eternal fnow, and hitherto inaceflible. 

‘The plains and hills between Bern and Thun, are compofed of rounded ftones, and 
argillaceous ftones called molaffes, frequently ranged in alternate ftrata. The molaffe at 
Gurten, about two miles from Bern, contains, though rarely, gloflopetree; and the 
{trata of Belpberg, about feven or eight miles from the capital, are full of different 
fpecies of chamites, oftracites, globofites, felenites, ftrombites, and other fimilar pe- 
trifactions. 

The ridge of hills which borders the high road between Bern and Thun contains in 
feveral places, and particularly above Mufingen, an extenfive {trata of oftracites, fome 
pieces of which weigh more than fifteen pounds each. ‘The fituation of the ftrata in 
thefe different hills, their direGlion, their nature, and the bodies which they enclole 
feem to prove, that thefe hills formed anciently one great plain, which has been fince 
hollowed and divided by the waters, particularly by thofe of the Aar. 

On the flopes and fummits, which in fome places are of confiderable elevation are 
frequently found thofe large mafles of granite, that are ufed for the public works and 
buildings of Bern. Thefe maffes fo nearly refemble the granite of the Grimfel, and 
of the mountains which compofe the great central chain of the alps, as to render it pro- 
bable, that in the ancient revolutions of the globe, they have been brought by the wa- 
ters to the places where they are at prefent found, before the deep vallics, which now 
feparate them from their original mountains, exifted. ‘The fame remark may be as juftly 
applied to the blocks of marble and other calcareous ftones, which though now removed 
to a confiderable diftance from their native fituation, are alfo difcovered in large quan- 
tities upon the hills adjacent to Bern, and likewile ferve for the buildings of that ca- 

ital. , | 
: As we approach the town and lake of Thun, the view opens, and difcovers, towards 
the fouth-ealt, that high calcareous chain, of which the Stuckhorn, the Neuneren, a 
the 
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the Ganterifh have been iluftrated by the ‘botanical labours of the celebrated Haller. 
This chain which joins that of Schwartzenburg towards the canton of Friburgh, is 
chiefly calcareous, and contains fewer petrifactions than the above mentioned hills ; it is 
not of fufficient elevation to be covered with fnow in fummer, 

The Niefs, which is the laft mountain in this calcareous chain, flands on the borders 
of the lake, and feparates the valley of Frutingeu from that of Simme 3 it is peculiarly 
interefting to travellers, on account of the fine view from its fammit; and tonaturalitts, 
becaule it joins to the alps. ‘Towards its foot beds of flate have been ditcorered, higher 
up it is of calcareous ftone, and near i's top is found a {peaes of pudding-ftone, filled 
with {mall fragments of petrifactions. 

In traverfing the lake of Thun the borders, which are planted with vines, are com- 
pofed of rounded ftones, uniied by a calcareous cement, as far as the mountains of St. 
Beat. There, near Rallingen, the rocks are calcareous and rugged, containing in a 
few places broken petrifactions, of which it is often dificult to alcertain the fpecies. 
On continuing my route at the foot of the St. Beat, T obferved the firft rocks that are 
abfolutely perpendicular, and even impending, and which are marked at different eleva- 
ticns with furrows, occafioned by the waters of the lake that, in former periods, was. 
probably feveral hundred feet above its prefent level. I remarked the fame furrows 
nearly at the fame clevations, in the vallies of Tauterbrunnen and Hafli, which coin- 
cidence feems to prove, that the Jake of ‘hun once extended over all thefe parts, co- 
vered the whole plain of Bern, and reached as high as the Lengenberg, where Gruner 
difcovered thofe petrifaQions called Pholades. | 

Having traverfed the lake of Thun, J entered the narrow but agrceable valley of 
Unterfeven and Interlachen, on each fide of which the mountains approach each other, 
and form, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the ve/ibule of the alps. The valley feparating the 
lakes of ‘Thun and Brientz, which appear to have been once united, is entirely formed 
by {tones brought by torrents from the alps. On the right is Abendberg, covered with 
trees and herbage, and {tretching towards a group of mountains of confiderable extent, 
yet little known, though their tops may be feen at Bern. 

The Ballenhoechft, Sulek, Schnabelhorn, Schwartzberg, Schwalmern, Schilthorn, 
Kirchfluh, Latreyenfirft, and Drey{pitz, are the moft remarkable mountains in this 
croup, which on one fide borders the valley of Lauterbrunnen, and on the other 
towers oppolite to the Niefs, at the commencement of the valley of Frutingen, It 1s 
united by means of the Sefinen alps with the Dents Rouges, and the great central chain 
of granitical mountains. The mountains of this group ftand on a bafe of argillaceous 
{chiftus, containing a few petrifactions, which is rarely vifible but at certain elevations. 
Towards Lauterbrunnen particularly a fine-grained calcareous {tone abounds. 

To return to the valley of Unterfeven. On the left is another group of calcareous 
mountains, extending along the lake of Brientz towards Hafli, and ftanding alfo on an 
argillaceous fchiftus, which is but rarely vifible. And though the granitical chain is at 
a very finall diftance, it is, however, fo entirely concealed by thefe fecondary mountains, 
as to be nowhere difcovered, except between Unterfeven and Interlachen, where the 
Jungfrau prefents herfelf in all her majefty. : 

From thefe delightful plains I attempted to penetrate towards the granitical chain of 
alps through narrow vallies enclofed between perpendicular rocks of an enormous 
height ; but every wheré I met with fecondary mountains, which, to a confiderable 
elevation, conceal the primitive bed of granite, and render the approach to it extremely 

dangerous, if not impra@ticable. Thus the valley of Lauterbyunnen is bordered by 
calcareous rocks even to its farther extremity. At Sichellauenen the firft maffes of 
oT 2 pranite 
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granite appear, forming the bafe of thecalcareous rocks, which are of a very great 
height. Continuing my route towards the chain, which ftretches from the Jungfrau 
to the Grofshorn and Breithorn, I obferved a rock of fteatite, in which fome veins of 
lead have been difcovered and worked at Hohalp. Higher up is the true granitical 
chain, which, however, even there is frequently covered with calcareous peaks. 

I found the approach to this chain lefs difficult at Wengenalp, the laft of a group of 
calcareous and {chiftous mountains between Lauterbrunnen andGrindelwald, which there 
joins the Jungfrau, the fummits whereof appear to be granite. In the valley of Grindel- 
wald I obferved only the argillaceous fchiftus and calcareous ftone ; the external parts 
of the Eger, of the Mettenberg, and of the Wetterhorn, are chiefly calcareous, and 
cover the granite of the central chain, and the only pieces of granite are the fragments 
brought into the valley by the two glaciers. That chain, which is oppofite to thefe gla- 
ciers, and borders the northern fide of the valley of Grindelwald, has an argillaceous 
bafe, which, in feveral places, particularly towards Hafli, contains cornua ammones, 
and is covered with calcareous rocks, through which it often penetrates at different 
heights. 

P will now take a nearer view of the primitive chain, and trace the alps in the fame 
order as they are marked upon the annexed plan. I fhall confider the Jungfrau as the 
centre, from which | will take my departure on one fide towards the Gemmi, and on 
the other towards the Schrekhorn, Wetterhorn, and Grimfel. 

The Jungfrau, or Virgin, is one of the higheft and moft beautiful mountains in the can- 
ton of Bern. The granite does not appear till a very confiderable elevation ; its foot 
being in moft parts covered by rocks, which are of calcareous {tone, called by the natives 
Staldenflub, of which an elevated peak is denominated the Monk. On following thefe 
rocks to Sichellauinen, about two leagues from Lauterbrunnen, I obferved a red f{tra- 
tum, that feems to form the feparation between the granite and the calcareous fubftance ; 
it is compofed of an argillaceous flate, {potted with brown and green, and of a fine 
grained iron ore (as | was furprifed to find) containing anomites. 1 obferved the fame 
ftratum at the bottom of the Eger and Wetterhorn, and of feveral mountains towards 
Hafli; I remarked it at different heights ; but as all accefs to them has been hitherto 
found impracticable, I cannot attempt to explain a phanomenon which merits a nearer 
inveftigation. : 

The chain of the Jungfrau ftretches to the right by thofe inacceflible peaks called the 
Gletfcherhorn, Ebenfluh, Mittaghorn, Grofshorn, Breithorn. I am entirely unac- 
quainted with their ftructure, except from the fragments, which I have obferved at their 
feet, or on the maffes of ice defcending from their tops. Limeftone occurs at very 
confiderable heights; particularly white marble, and a fine grey marble, which ts the 
matrix of a red hematite filled with innumerable {mall cryftals of iron of an oftagon 
figure, and attractable by the magnet. Befides thefe ftones I noticed on the glaciers of 
Breitlauimen and Breithorn, various fpecies of granite, both foliated and in blocks, of 
iron-ftone, of faxum fornacum, or flelfein, and of argillaceous and micaceous {chiftus. 
All thefe fragments {ufficiently prove that granite prevails in the higher parts, although. 
it is frequently covered with fecondary mountains. | 

To the right 1s the majeftic Blumlis alp, which is azfine obje& from the plains; a 
large glacier mentioned by no author ftretches at its Bet 1 firft noticed it from the 
oppofite heights of Oefchenengrat, and at the fame timle obfefved, that the feet of the 
Alpfchelenhorn and Blumlis alp are covered with black {chiftus, and that the granite is 
not apparent, but at a confiderable height. 


14 A few 
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A few days after this expedition, I mounted to the fummit of the glacier, called by 
the peafants Gamchigletcher, where it forms a very fteep ridge towards the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen. From thence I beheld the vaft amphitheatre of the Lauterbrunnen 
glaciers; I remarked alfo, that the valley of Lauterbrunnen ends at this place; that it 
has anly one iffue behind Blumlis alp, where a large glacier, with a plain and unbroken 
furface, ftretches towards the valley of Gafter. Here then is the extremity of the valley 
of Lauterbrunnen, which expands at the feet of the Eger and the Jungfrau, continues 
almoft in a ftraight line as far as Sichellauinen to the foot of the Gletchcrhorn and of 
the glacier of Stuffiftein, where it forms an angle, and bends towards Bluolis alp. 

The ridge of the glacier of Gamchi is of a black calcareous ftone, which, in many 
places, is of a fine texture, and {plits into lamina of a rhomboidal form ; in other parts 
it is coarfely pranulated, containing white and black fpar. ‘The fides of the Blumlis 
alp bordering the glacier are black flate, in which I found feveral balemnites, and a frag- 
ment of a cornu ammonis, a foot in diameter. The pieces of granite which are difcovered 
upon the glacier, and which moft probably fell from the fummits of the Blumlis alp and 
of the Dents Rouges, is very fimilar to that granite, containing veins of lead, near Sichel- 
lauinen in the valley of Lauterbrunnen. _ | 

The granitical chain which extends on the right by the Alpfehelenhorn and the Al- 
tits, is entirely concealed and loft in Mount Gemmi, where only calcareous ftone and 
flate are difcovered. As I have not yet had any opportunity to examine the mountains 
of Simmenthol and of Geffenay, J cannot inform you, if the granite appears through 
their calcareous covering. 7 

But let us return to the Jungfrau, and trace the mountains towards Grindelwak 
and the Grimfel. ‘The two high pyramids which tower near the Jungfrau are the two 
Fgers, callea from their pofition Exterior and Interior. Calcareous {tone is vifible to 
agreat height; many perfons indeed pretend, that the whole fide of the Exterior Eger 
towards Grindelwald is entircly calcareous ; but 1am convinced, from repeated obferva- 
tions, that the fubftance of thefe mountains is granite, though it is covered with cal- 
careous {tone lying on reddifh flate, which in many places forms a {pecies of brefcia, 
compofed of an arzillaceous bafe, covered with calcareous fragments. You obferve be- 
hind the Exterior Eger two {mall peaks which feem united by a ridge; thefe are the 
Viefcherhorn and the Zelenberg, which overlook the inferior glacier of Grindelwald. 
The ftones that have fallen on the glacier fhew, that their fummits, as well as that of 
the Schreckhorn, are of granite in blocks, veined granite, and other lamellated rocks, 
which frequently contain great fteatites, amianthus, and chryftals of quartz. 

The high peak which appears to ftand near the Zefenberg is at a very confiderable 
diftance, and probably feparated from it by large vallies of ice. This peak, which has 
hitherto efcaped the mention of travellers, feems to be the Finfter-Aar-horn, and can 
only be approached from the Grimfel, or by traverfing the glacier of the Aar. I have 
feen it from the fummits of the St.Gothard, from one of the heights which feparate 
the valley of Grindelwald from the lake of Brientz; I have been at its foot upon the 
glacier of the Finfter-Aar; on all fides, and in all places, its elevation is ftupendous, 
and appears to me to exceed even that of the Schreckhorn, which has been hitherto 
confidered as the higheft *. The 


* This conjeQure of M, Wittenbach is confirmed by a€tual measurement taken geometrically by Tralles, 
Height of the principal Alps in the canton of Bern: 


; ‘ Englith Feet. o Englith Feet. 
Finfterarhorn a 14,016 Mouch - - 13,510 
Jangfrauhorn - 133750 Schreckhorn . 137397 
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The Schreckhorn, or peak of terror, rifes between the two glaciers of Grindelwald. 
Concealed by its bafe, the Mettenberg, it is not feen from the valley of Grindelwald, and 
the rugged paths which lead acrofs the fuperior glacier to its foot are extremely difficult 
and dangerous; part of it is obferved from that glacier, The tops of the Mettenberg 
are of granite, and the lower parts of lamellated rock, blended with mica and quartz. 
The piked fummits of the Schreckhora, which rife to an enormous height, appear to be 
of pure granite and other primitive ftones. | : 

The next in this chain is the Wetterhorn, or Stormy Peak, whofe perpendicular fides: 
border the fuperior glacier. ‘Ihe exterior part of this mountain is of calcareous ftone to 
a very confiderablé elevation, but the fummits are undoubtedly of primitive rock. I no- 
ticed along the fides the fame red flratum, which makes its appearance on the Eger and 
at the foot of the Jungfrau. Behind the Wetterhorn is feen an elevated rock, which is 
faid by the inhabitants of Grindelwald to border the glacier of the Lauteraar, and which 
from thence has been afcended by feveral chaffcurs. 

Examining the flones brought down by the fuperior glacier, I did not difcover much 
granite in mafs, but often veined granite, and lamellated rock, which frequently enclofe 
pieces of the corneus {pathofus mixed with ftcatites, pyrites, and quartz. The foot of 
the Wetterhorn and that of the Mettenberg contains, in feveral places, a fine fpecies of 
white marble, with red, green, and yeliow veins; a quarry of which, now covered by 
the inferior glacier, was formeily worked. 

In pafling from Grindelwald to Meyringen I traverfed the Scheidek, which ftands on 
the foot of the Wetterhorn, and entirely confilts of black flate; this flate continues 
to compofe the chain that divides Grindelwald from the plains of Hafli and the lake of 
Brientz. | 

Defcending the Scheidek I obferved, on my right hand, the chain that joins the Wet- 
terhorn and runs towards the Grimfel. As I have not particularly examined this chain, J 
fhall only remark in general, that from an: inveftigation of the flones and fragments 
which ftrew the vallies and fides of the hills, it appears to contain the fame fpecies of 
marble which I found on the fuperior glacier of Grindelwald, alfo red flate, argillaceous 
brefcia, and various granites. But this much is certain, that the front of thefe moun- 
tains is entirely concealed by fecondary fubftances, and that the true region of granite 
was not apparent, until I had pafled Meyringen and afcended the Grimfel, during the 
greater part of which afcent I only noticed lamellated rocks and granite. All the moun- 
tains which form the Grimfel and the neighbouring chain are concealed in my plan by 
the Wetterhorn ; they extend behind the Schreckhorn as far as the Fiofter-aar-horn. 
This is the true region of granite and other primitive rocks, the heart of the central 
chain, and the great obfervatory of the naturalift. | 
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LETTER LX. — Excurfion to Thun, Worbe, and Hindelbank.—-Tomb of Madame 
a Langhans. | | . 


THE environs of Bern are in general extremely delightful, and no road exhibits 
a more pleafing variety of hill and dale than that which leads to Thun. It runs through 
an agreeable country, winds through fertile meadows, enriched with dark forefts of pine 
and fir, and occafional groves of beech and oak ; ‘the cattle, lately defcended from the 
Alps, were browzing on the paflures, and added to the animation of,the fcenery. The 
well-being of the inhabitants is vifible from the cultivation of the grounds, and from the 
number and. neatnefs of the cottages and farm-houfes which are fcattered about the 
fields, fkirted by trees, or half concealed amid tufts of wood. SG 

Thun is diftant about twelve miles from Bern *; it occupies the bottom and brow of 
a hill, and ftretches on botlr fides of the Aar; it contains twelve hundred fouls, enjoys 
confiderable immunities, has its own magiftrates and courts of juftice, in which the bailif 
from Bern always prefides, and from whofe decifion an appeal lies to the capital. 
The inhabitants employ themfelves in carding and fpinning filk for the manufactures 
of Baile; fome of the burghers poffefs large herds of cattle. 

To the north eaft ftand, on an eminence, the church, and the caftle, which is the 
refidence of the bailif, and occupies the highelt point. From its windows I enjoyed a 
moft pleafing and extenfive view, not inferior in its kind to any profpeét in Switzerland. 
Underneath is the town, occupying both fides of the Aar, ftanding in a rich plain of 
pafture, and bounded by a chain of hills, black with forefts of fir, which extend from 
Bern and join the Niefs, a brown and rugged mountain, that rifes rapidly from the edge 
of the lake. To the eaft a fimall ridge covered with vines and trees ; and to the fouth-eaft 
part of the lake of Thun, bounded by hills rifing to the mountains and alps of Lauter- 
brunnen and Grindelwald, “* piled up to the clouds.” | 

The Aar flows from the lake between two level promontories prettily fprinkled with 
trees, on one of which ftands the caftle of Schadan. ‘The lower parts of this view con- 
trafted with the rugged rocks and mountains, refemble a painting of Claude by the fide 
of a Salvator Rofa. | 7 | 

From Thun I returned about fix miles to the village of Maffic, where I quitted the 
high road, and pafled through pleafant thickets of beech and oak, over fields and in- 
clofures; the cottages and hamlets agreeably fituated in lawns and amid clumps of trees. 
In about an hour anda half I entered the road which leads from Bern to Langenau, and 
afcending to the upper part of the village of Worbe, pafled an agreeable day with an 
amiable family, who favoured me with a moft cordial and polite reception, The view 
from their houfe, which ftands in the midft of a field, is not inferior to that from the 
caftle of Thun; it commands a rich inclofed and well-wooded country, gently broken: 
into hill and dale, and watered by many lively {treams; the huge white peaks of the 
Jungfrauhorn, Schreckhorn, and Wetterhorn, overtopping a hill embrowned with firs. 

I made alfo an excurfion to Hindelbank, a village about four miles from Bern, in 
order to examine the tamb of Madame Langhans, a moft celebrated work of Nahl,.a 
Saxon feulptor. Being employed in conftructing a fepulchre for Count d’Erlach, he 
was lodged in the houle of the clergyman, his particular friend, whole wife, a woman 


* Mafingen, midway between Bern and Thun, is rendered memorable in the unhappy fate of this 
country, by the affaflination of General d’Erlach, commander of the Berngfle army, and Lord of Hindel-- 
bank: See the Introduction. oe | 
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of uncommon beauty, expired in child-bed on Eafter-eve. Struck with the time of her 
death, animated, by the recollection of her beauty, fympathifing with the affliction of her 
hufband, he conceived and finifhed this affecting monument. It is placed'in the body 
of the church, funk into the pavement like a grave, and covered with two folding-doors, 
When thefe are opened a grave-ftone appears as if juft rent into three fractures, through 
\ which is half-difcovered the figure of a woman fightly veiled with a fhroud. She is re- 
Iprefented at the moment of the refurrection, when “* the graves are commanded to yield 

‘up the dead ;”* her right hand is gently raifing that portion of the broken ftone which 

lies over her head ; and the other holds a naked infant ftruggling with its little hands 
to releafe itfelf fem the tomb. ‘' Here am I, Lord, and the child whom thou gaveft 

me *,’ are the fublime words which form the infcription. Below is the name of the 
. \deceafed, * Anna Magdalena Langhans, wife of the clergyman. Born 1723; died 

1751.” The workmanhip is by no means inferior to the original defign ; the artilt 

has formed the whole fepulchre out of one block, and fo naturally expreffed the {welling 

of the ftone, that the fragments feem as if they had juft burft, and were in the act of 
opening. The only circumftance to be regretted is, that the materials are not fo durable 

as fuch amonument deferves ; being of fand-ftone, they are too foft to refift the effects 

of time, and even now exhibit fome fymptoms of decay. 

Nothing perhaps can more ftrongly difplay the fuperior effect of fimplicity over mag- 
nificence, than the comparifon of this tomb with the maufoleum of Count d’Erlach in 
the fame church. The maufoleum confifting of feveral marble figures, executed in a 
matterly fiyle, and loaded with all the emblems of rank and opulence, fcarcely attracts 
a momentary attention ; while this fimple grave ftone “ /peaks bome’’ to every heart of . 
tafte and feeling. | 


LETTER LXI.—Vifit to Michael Schuppach, the Phyfician of Langenau. 


Langenau, Sept. 18. 


YOU have heard perhaps of Michael Schuppach, the famous Swifs dottor ; of 
whofe fagacity in difcovering the feat of diforders, and applying fuitable remedies, many 
wonderful ftories are recounted ; and which, like Virgil’s Progrefs of Fame, have in- 
creafed in the marvellous in proportion as they receded from the fcene of action. Tam — 
now lodged in the houfe of this celebrated A{culapius: it is fituated above the village 
of Langenau, on the fide of a fteep acclivity ; from which circumftance he is generally 

‘ftyled the phyfician of the mountain. a me : 

On our arrival we found the Doéter in his apartment, furrounded by feveral peafants, 
who were confulting him; each having brought with him a {mall bottle, containing 
fome of his water ; for, by infpecting the urine, this medical fage pretends to judge of 
the patient’s cafe. His figure is extremely corpulent ; he has a penetratitig eye, and a 
good-humoured ‘countenance. He feats himfelf oppofite to the perfon who confults — 
him, one moment looks at the water, the next at the patient ; and continues examining oa 
alternately the one and the other, whittling occafionally during the intervals. He then 
opens the ftate of the cafe, acquaints the confultant ‘with the nature of his compl: 
and has fometimes the pood fortune to hit upon the true caufe.. “Ina word; his knack of . 
difcovering diforders by urine, has gained fuch implicit faith m .his fkill, that we might _ 
as well queftion the Pope's infallibility to a zealous catholic, as the Doctor’s in the pres 








”' Hier Here bin ich ¢ and das bind, fo du mir gogeben bof An engraving of this mohyment is poblithed 
_ by M. de Mechel of Bafle. 7 nn: Lig fe 
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them hath brought perfons from all quarters.of Europe for his advice. fos ee es 
' The Doétor was formerly a village furgeon, has a flight knowledge of anatomy, and is. 
tolerablyverfed.in botany and chemiftry. © His acquaintance with the theory of phyfic 
_ is faid to be limited ; the greater part of his knowledge being derived from his extenfive 
practice, though he never. flirs a quarter of‘a mile from his own houfe; for he would 
not take the trouble of going to Bern, even to attend the King of France. 

It is moré than probable, that much of this extraordinary man's fuccels is owing to the 
benefit which his patients receive from change of climate, to the falubrious air of this 
place, and to the amufement arifing from the conftant fucceflion of opnipany. But 
whatever may have been the caufes of his celebrity, it has come to him, as all accounts 
agree, unfought by himfelf. He has certainly many excellent qualities; is humane 
and charitable to the higheft degree, not only furnifhes the indigent peafants who con- 
fult him with medicines gratis, but generally makes them a prefent in money befides, 
and always appropriates a certain portion-of his gains to the poor of his parifh. His 
wife and grand.daughters are drefled like the peafant women of the country, and he has 
fhewn his good fenfe in giving the latter a plain education ; the eldeft he beftowed in 
marriage, when fhe was but fifteen, upon one of his afliftants,and with her £1300; no 
inconfiderable portion for this country. He procured a match for her fo early he faid, 
to prevent her being fpoiled by the young gentlemen telling her that fhe was pretty, 
and infpiring her with the ambition of marrying above her rank. © ~ 

If domeltic harmony, and the moft perfe& fimplicity of manners, have any preten- 
fions to pleafe, you would be highly delighted with this rural family. The wife is a 
notable active woman, and fuperintends the houfehold affairs with remarkable clever- 
nefs; fhe aflifts her hufband likewife in preparing his medicines, and, as he talks no 
other language than the German, ‘the ferves occafionally as his interpreter. Asa proof 
of his confidence in her adminiftration of his affairs, fhe aéts as his treafurer, and receives 
all his fees, which in the courfe of a year amount to a confiderable fum ; for, although 
‘he never demands more than the price of his medicines, yet no gentleman confults him 
without giving an add ‘onal gratuity. . She has likewife received many prefents from 
thofe who have reaped \ ‘nefit by her hufband’s prefcriptions ; feveral of thefe prefents 
confift of valuable trinkets, with which oa days of ceremony fhe decks herfelf to the 
beft advantage, in the fimple drefs of the country, 8 er 

The faciily fit down to table regularly at twelve o’clock; there are always fome 
ftrangers of the party, confifting not only of thofe perfons who are under the Doétor’s | 
care, but of travellers, like ourfelves, led by motives of mere curiofity,. When the | 
weather is fine, and their guefts more numerous than ufual, dinner is ferved in wn open 
fhed that overlooks the adjacent country, with a diftant view of the glaciers beydnd the 
lake of Thun. Yefterday fome peafants whom the Doftor invited' formed part of our 
company}; after dinner he gave fome money to thofe that fat near him, and ordered 
one of his grand-daughters. to diftribute his bounty to the others. . The benevolence of 
the old man, his gaiety and good-humour, the cheerfulnefs.of his family, the gratitude 
‘ofsthe poor peafants, the beauty of the profpect, and the finenels of the weather formed _ 
altogether a moft agreeable and delightful {cene ; .and,1 do not remember to have ever. _ 


fence of his patients. He has certainly performed feveral great cures, and the rumour of 
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pattaken of any meal-with a more fenfible and heartfelt fatisfaction. 


This fingular man’ is very often employed, in giving advice from eight in the morn. 
ing till fix m the evéning; with no other intermiflion than during the time he.ts at table. 
His drugs are-of the belt kind; for he collects the fimples, and diftils them bimfelf; — 


‘his houfe, ike thofe of the peafants, is conftru@ed of wood; aad, though always oe 
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of people, is remarkably neat and clean ; in hort, every thing about him bears the ap- 
pearance of the pleafing fimplicity of former ages. — | ae | 


I had almoft forgotten to tell you that I confulted him this morning ; and have reafon 
to be highly fatisfied with his prefcription: for he told me I was in fuch good health, 
that the only advice he had to give me, was ‘ to eat and drink well, to dance, be merry, 
and take moderate exercife.” = ©. ° | nthe Eg 7 7 
— It is now Langenau fair, and the village is crowded with the neighbouring peafants. 
Great numbers of the men have long beards, and many of them cover their heads with 
a woman’s {traw hat, extremely broad, which makes a grotefque appearance ;_ their drefs 
is chiefly a coarfe brown cloth jacket without fleeves, with large puffed breeches of 
ticking. The women, who are remarkably handfome, wear their hair plaited behind 
in trefies, with the ribband hanging down below the waift ; a flat plain ftraw hat, which 
is very becoming ; a red or brown cloth jacket without fleeves; a black or blue petti- 
‘coat bordered with red, and fcarcely reaching below the knees, red ftockings with black 
clocks, and no heels to their fhoes ; their fhifts of extremely fine linen, taftened clofe 
round the neck by a black collar with red ornaments; the better fort have chains of 
filver between the fhoulders, brought round under each arm, and faftened beneath the 
bofom, the ends hanging down with filver ornaments. - 

I am fo charmed with the fituation of this village, the cheerfulnefs and fingularity of 
this ruftic and agreeable family, and the uncommon character of the humane Dottor, 
that I could with pleafure continue here fome days; but I am preffed for time, and 
havea long journey before me. : | 

Turs celebrated empiric died in March 1 oh ; and Langenau, which I again vifited 
in Auguft 1786, was no longer the refort of the fick, the valetudinarian, the curious, 
and the idle. The Dodtor gained by his praftice £10,000 ; of which fum his wife re- 
ceived a third, and the remainder was diftributed among his fon-in-law and grand. 
children. | | | 

Langenau is fituated at the commencement of the Emmethal, a valley remarkable 
for its cultivation and beauty. Many of the “farmers are extremely rich ; the people 
appear in general contented and happy ; the wooden cottages {cattered about the fields, 
are uncommonly neat and comfortable, and announce, in their appearance, the happy 
condition of the peafantry. | | a 7 : 


LETTER LXIl.—Payerne.—Moudon.—Geneva.—Calvin. 

| 3 2 a: ‘Geneva, Sept. 6. 

1 TOOK leave of my friends gt Langenau, in order to proceed to Avignon ; where 
Iam going to pay a vifit to the 4bbé de Sade, author of the interefting memoirs of the 
life of Petrarch. Monfieur de Vigur, a fenator of Soleure, offered me a place in his 
carriage to Bern, as my principal obje& in travelling is to arquire intelligence, I gladly. 
embraced this opportunity of leading my worthy. and well.informed companion into 4 
fation, not.only concerning the government of Soleuye in particular, but in rela- 
witzerlandin general, and 1 found him exceedingly well-difpofed to anfwer 
queltions he‘allowed me to propo, 
“The next day I repaffed through Morat and Avenches, and flept at Payerne, a town. 
in the canton of Bern, shiek, epiopy comfiderable privileges. ‘Upon the bridge over the 
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_ Moudon is.a handfome town, the principal burgh of ‘the bailliage, and formerly the 
capital of all that part of the Pays de Vaud, which belonged to the Duke of Savoy. It. 
was the ordinary refidence of his chief baili‘, and the place where the ftates were accu 
tomed to meet. The bailif appointed by the fovereign council of Bern refides in the 
caftle of Lucens, built upon the fummit of a mountain, in a fitwation exceedingly — 
picturefque; it formerly belonged to the Bifhops of Laufanne,.and was one of their 
_ favourite feats, before the reformation was introduced into this country. 

Geneva lies upon the narrowelt part of the lake, where the Rhone iffues in two large 
and rapid ftreams, which foon afterwards unite, That river feparates the city into two 
unequal divifions, receives the muddy Arve in its courfe, and flows through France into 
the Mediterranean, The adjacent country is uncommonly pifturefque, and abounds in 
magnificent views : the feveral objects which compofe this enchanting profpect are the 
town, the lake, the numerous hills and mountains, particularly the Saleve and the 
Mole, rifing fuddenly from the plain in a variety of fantaftic forms, backed by the 
glaciers of Savoy, with their frozen tops gliftening in the fun, and the majeftic Mont 
Blanc rearing its head far above the reft.  _ 7 Re cag 

Geneva, which ftands partly in the plain upon the borders of the lake, and partly 
upon a gentle afcent, is irregularly built; the houfes are high, and many in the trading 

art of the city have arcades of wood, which are raifed even to the upper ftories, 
Thefe arcades, fupported by pillars, give a gloomy appearance to the {treet; but are 
ufeful to the inhabitants in protecting them from the fun and rain. It is by far the 
moft populous town in Switzerland, and contains 24,000 fouls. This fuperiority of 
numbers is undoubtedly owing to the great induftry and aétivity of the inhabitants, to 
its extenfive commerce, to the facility of purchafing the burgherfhip, and to the privi- 
leges which government allows to all foreigners. The members of this city are dif. 
tinguifhed into citizens and burgeffes, inhabitants and natives*. The citizens and 
burgeffes are alone admitted to a fhare in the government; the inhabitants are ftrangers 
allowed to fettle in the town with certain privileges, and the natives are the fons of thofe 
inhabitants, who poflefs additional advantages ; the two laft claffes form a large ma- 
jority of the people. | ee es 

The liberal policy of this government in receiving ftrangers and conferring the 
burgherfhip is more remarbakble, as it is contrary to the fpirit and ufage of the Swifs. 
It is here indeed more neceflary, the territory of this ftate being fo exceedingly {mall, 
that its very exiftence depends upon the number and indultry of the people; for, ex- 
clufive of the city, there are {carcely 16,000 fouls in the whole diftrict of the Genevois. 
'- The reformed doétrines firft preached at Geneva in 1533 by William Farel, a native 
of Gap in Dauphiné, and Peter Viret of Orbe, owed their final eftablifhment to John 
Calvin, who was born at Noyon in 1509, and being driven from France by the perfe- 
cutions which Francis the Firft raifed againft the proteftants, made his firft appearance 
in this city in 1536+ te Ro Se tae a eee a ge tae 

‘Zuingle, CEcolampadius, and Haller had reformed the greater part of Switzerland. 
fome years before that period-; but Calvin has given his name to the fectaries of the 
reformed religion, in the fame manner as the new continent took its appellation from 
Americus Vel ius, notwithftanding the original difcovery was made by Columbus. 
Although Calvin wag not the firft reformer of Geneva, yet, as he gave ftrength and . 
folidity to the new eftablithment, and founded the ecclefiattical form of government, he 





© Bince the lute réwplation-in 1982, there ie w Gfth clafa, ‘called domicifiés, yho receive from the magif- 
trates an annual permilfion to remainin thecity, 
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totally eclipfed the fame of his ‘friend William Farel, who: fcattered the firft feeds of 
reformation. In trath, fo great was the afcendency which Calvin, although a foreigner, 
acquired over the citizens, that -he poffefled confiderable influence even in civil matters, 
and bore a large fhare in fettling the political conftitution. Confcious that-religion de. 
rives {upport from.every branch of knowledge, he liberally promoted the cultivation of 
fcience, and the ftudy of elegant literature. To-this end, as well as to encourage theo- 
logical erudition, he prevailed upon government to eftablifha public academy ; but with 
fingular difintereftednefs declining the offer of being perpetual prefident, he obtained 
that office for his friend and fellow-labourer Theodore Beza. In this new feminary 
Calvin, with Theodore Beza, and his other colleagues, eminent for their fuperior know- 
ledge, read le€tures, with {uch uncommmon reputation and fuccefs, as attracted ftudents 
from all quarters. — | ‘ f yey 3 
‘There is fuch a ftriking fplendor in the brighter parts of this celebrated reformer's 
character as to render us, at firft glance, almoft infenfible to thofe dark fpots which in 
fome inftances obfcure its glory. But when we reflect on his afperity and arrogance, 
and, above all, on the cruel perfecution of Servetus, we cannot but lament, ‘that he 
did not rifé fuperior to the intolerant principles of the age, which, in all other ine 
ftances, he helped to enlighten. With regard to his intolerant principles, it muft-be 
acknowledged, that the fame uncharitable {pirit prevailed alfo among many of the moft 
celebrated reformers, who unaccountably conceived, in oppofition not only to the genius 
but to the cleareft precepts of the gofpel, that perfecution for con{cience’ fake, although 
‘unchriftian in every other ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, was juftifiable in their own. 

The republic of Geneva is at prefent the moit tolerating of all the reformed ftates in 
in Switzerland ; being the only government in this country which permits the public 
exercife of the Lutheran religion. In this ref{géét the clergy, no lefs wifely than fuitably 
to the fpirit as well as the letter of the Chriffan revelation, bave renounced the prin- 
ciples of their great patriarch Calvin, although they {till hold that able reformer in high 
veneration ; yet they know how to diftinguifh his virtues from his defects, and to admire 


the one without being blindly partial to the other. lam, &c. | , | 


LETTER LXIIL.—On she [Literature of Geneva. 


TO a man of letters Geneva is particularly interefting ; learning is divelted of pe- 
‘dantry, and philofophy united with a knowledgejof the world; the pleafures of fociety 
are mixed with the purfuits of literature, and elegance and urbanity give a zelt to the 
profoundeft difquifitions. Nor are. letters confined in this city merely to thofe who 
engage in them as a profeflion, or to thofe. whofe tortune and leifure enable.them to 
follow where genius leads. Even the lower clafs of people are exceedingly well in- 
formed, and there is perhaps no city in Europe where. learning is more univerfally 
diffufed,” Ireceived great fatisfa&tion in converfipg even: with feveral tradefmen upon 
topics. both of :Jiterature and politics; and was \aftonifhed. to find in ‘this clafs’ of 
men, fo yacommon a fhare of knowledge. But’, the. wonder ceafes, when. -we are 
told, that all of them were educated at the public academy,. where the children of 
the citizens are taught, under the infpection of the) magiftrates, and at the expence. of 
government. 7 eee a 6 

One circumftance in this feminary particularly cqntributes to excite the induftry and 
etnulation of the ftudenjs ;. prizes are annually diftrithuted to thofe-whg have diftinguiftfed 
themfelves in each clafs. Tnefe rewards, confifting si {mall medals, are-cofferred 
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fuch folemnity as cannot fail of praddcimg great effec. A: yearly meeting of all the 
magiftrates, profeflors, and principal inhabitants, is held at the cathedyal, when the firlt 
fyndic himfelf diftributes, in the moft public manner, the honorary retributions. I met 
this morning one of the fcholars, and, feeitig his medal, inquired its meaning. ‘** Je la 
porte,’’ replied the boy, fcarcely eight years old, “* parce que s'ai fait mon devoir.” } 
required no ftronger proof to convince me of ‘the beneticial influence upon young 
minds, from thefe encouraging and judicious diftinCtions, than appeared from this 
iprightly fpecimen. The citizens enjoy the advantage alfo of having free accefs to the 
public library ;. and by this privilege not only retain but improve that general tincture 
of learning which they imbibe in theirearly youth.“ 7° 

The public library owes its origin to Bonnivard, prior of St. ‘Victor, who was twice 
imprifoned for having afferted again{t the Dukes of Savoy the independence of Geneva, 
and who confidered the hardfhips he had fuffered, and the perils he had efcaped, as ties 
that endeared him more ftrongly to a city which he had adopted as his own. He was.a 
principal promoter of the reformation by gentle means and: gradual inflruétion. He 
clofed his benefactions to his beloved city by the gift of his valuable manufcripts and 
books, and by bequeathing his fortune towards the eftablifhment and fupport of the 
feminary. His works, which chiefly relate to the hiftory of Geneva, are preferved with 
that care and reverence due to fo eminent a benefactor. | ma 

The library contains twenty-five thoufand volumes, and many curious manulcripts, 
of which an accurate and learned catalogue has been lately publifhed by the Reverend 
M. Sennebier the librarian. He has attempted to determine the ages of the feveral. 
manufcripts ; he defcribes their form, and fize, the materials on which they are written, 
the ornaments, the charatteriftic phrafes, and mentions the proofs on which he-grounds. 
his opinions; he adds the notes, and diftinguifhes thofe which have never been printed, 
Sennebier has alfo favoured the world with ‘* Hiffoire Litteraire de Geneve,” accome- 
panied with biographical anecdotes-of thofe natives who Have been celebrated for their’ 
learning. As I fhould trefpafs too much on your time if I were to attempt fending:you 
an account of the principal men of letters in Geneva, I hall confine myfelf to thofe only 
with whom I am perfonally acquainted. i | | 

Charles Bonnet was born in 1726. His life has been devoted to the purfuits of lite. 
rature, and to the improvement of philofophy and-feience. He has proved by his publi- 
cations, that his indefatigable induftry in fearching into the-phenomena of the creation 
is equalled only by his ingenuity in explaining them. His works, printed at Neuchatel, 
form nine volumes in quarto, or eighteen in octavo, and contain divers fubjects of natural 
hiltory, many accurate obfervations on infects, on the vegetation of plants, confidera- 
tions on organifed bodies, and the contemplations of nature. By feveral treatifes, and 
particularly his Analytical Effay on the Faculties of the Soul, he has fhewm himfelf an 
acute metapbyfician. Like his friend Haller, he has-alfo {tood forth an able advocate 
for. the great principles of natural and’ revealed religion. His * Philofophical Re- 
fearches on Chriftianity, and his treatife on the Exiftence of God, prove, that an intimate 
knowledge of nature neceflarily tends to eftablifh a rational belief of thofe great truths. 
I had frequent opportunities of converfing with this refpe&table philofopher ; though now 
in the fixty-fixth year.of his age, he: poifffes an uncommon degree of vivacity and ani- 
mation, {till retains his enthufiafin for the pur{uits, of fcience, and {peaks with the fame 





perfpicuity and elegance ze are obfervable in his writings +. 


i ® A tranilation of hie Rechercher Phi 











ilofoph.gs fi Sie Prewoes da Chri, Meni has been given tothe public. 
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“by John Lewis Built, Elq undeythe tithe of Phildfe ritical faquiries concerting Chris 
anity.” =} Bonnet died Since the publication of the lait edition. : 
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Twas no lefs ambitious of being known to his nephew de Sauffure. Born in 1740, 
he was elected profeffor of philofophy in 1762, and has. given to the public numerous 
fpecimens of his indefatigable induftry, and of the verfatility of his talents : he has made 
various remarks and experiments on microfcopic animals, obfervations on elegtricity, on 
bafaltic lavas and volcanic produdtions, on the phyfical geography of Italy. “He has 
invented an inftrument for meafuring the degrees of magnetic force, and fo much im- 
proved the ele€trometer of Gavallo, that it may be almoft confidered as a new initru- 
ment. But above all, his invention of the hairgrometer, for meafuring the moiflure 
of the atmofphere, has enabled him to make many theoretical and experimental re. 
fearches that are detailed in Efai fur [ Hygrometre. And although a controverfy fub- 
fills between him and de Luc, concerning the propriety of hair for this purpofe, yet it 
cannot depreciate this invention, and new lights muft be thrown on that fubjeét by the 
oppofition of two fuch able naturalifts, eh a _—_ 

His Voyages dans les Alpes, of which two * volumes in quarto have made their appear- 
ance, treat of the phyfical geography of the Alps, the formation of mountains, the origin 
of the glaciers, and various phenomena of nature, which peculiarly diftinguith Switzer. 
land. Unlike fome philofophers of the prefent age, who from their cabinet, and with 
no other knowledge of the earth than what is acquired by books, peremptorily and pre- 
fumptuoufly decide on the theory of the globe; this indefatigable obferver draws from 
repeated excurfion and inceffant experience a fund of faéts, which may enable him to 
complete the great defign and obje& of all his refearches, that of eftablifhing a more per- 
fect theory of the earth. | | 

The cabinet of Sauffure is an obje& worthy of the traveller’s curiofity ; it.contains a 
collection of foreign and Swifs butterflies, various petrifactions and foffils, more par- 
ticularly a large variety of bafalts and volcanic productions, numerous fpecimens of 
granites and other primitive ftones, collected during his various expeditions, and from 
parts which have been only vifited by himfelf. Sauffure has lately refigned the pro- 
fefforfhip of experimental philofophy, and is fucceeded by my very worthy and ingenious 
friend M. Pictet Turretini, who has already diftinguifhed himfelf by various publications, 
which elucidate feveral important branches of experimental philofophy +. _ 

Paul Henry Mallet, born at Geneva in 1730, paffed the earlier part of his life at 
Copenhagen as preceptor to the prefent King Chriftian the Sixth. His introduction to 
the hiftory of Denmark, under the title of Northern Antiquities, proves him.a profound 
and accurate antiquary, and his Hiftories of Heffe, Brunfwic, and Denmark, fhew him 
no lefs eminent as an hiftorian. I fhould on this occafion be unmindfu! of the honour 
conferred on me, if I omitted to mention, that. his lateft work is a tranflation of my 
Travels into Poland, Rufha, Sweden, and Denmark, to which he has added many re- 
marks, and a Journey into Norway. | is ape et Ee aan 

De Luc, reader to the Queen of Great Britain, and refiderfe“in E 





“Evga, 1s alfo a na-— 
tive of Geneva. He was born in 1727, and publithed in 1772 his celebrated work on the 
modification of the atmofphere, and on the theory of barometers and thermometers; a 
performance which marks diftinguithed ara in the hiftory of experimental philofophy, 
and which he continued under the title of Idfes fur la Mettorolegie, But in his Lettres 
Phyfiques et Morales, fur  Hiftoire de la Terre.et de ? Homme, de Luc appears to fingular 
advantage. In this learned performance, he difplays a moft extenfive knowledge of na- 

© The third and fourth have been fince printed. A eS 
+ Sanffure died in 17994 Sennebier, the ingenious author of Hiftoire Litteraire de Gendve, haa published 

an hiftorical memoir on his fife and-writings, aaa aula 

io 2% ture, 
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ture, and applies it with great fagacity in forming a new theory of the earth, and in a 
happy accommodation of his hypothefis to the Molfaic account of the creation. | 
_ Thecabinet of de Luc is not only remarkable for the number and rarity of many {peci- 
-mens; but more pads claims the attention of the naturalift, as a fyftematic col. 
le€tion, tending to illuftrate his theory of the globe. With this view it may be divided 
into three principal pars: the firlt contains petrifactions and foffils; the fecond ftones, 
and the third lavas and volcanic productions. The firft part is arranged in fuch a man- 
ner, under three diftinét heads, as may enable the naturalift, 1. To compare the petri- 
factions of animal and vegetables with the fame bodies, which are ftill known to exift in 
our parts of the globe; 2. To compare thofe petrifactions of. animals and vegetables 
with the fame bodies which are known to exift in diftant countries; 3. To confider the 
petrifactions of thofe bodies which are no longer known to exift.' The fecond part 
comprehends the {tones under three points of view. 1. Thofe of the primitive moun- 
tains which contain no animal bodies; 2. Thofe of the fecondary mountains which 
contain only marine bodies ; 3. Thofe which contain terreftrial bodies. In the third 
part, the lavas and other volcanic productions are diftinguifhed into, 1. Thofe from 
volcanos now in a burning {tate ; 2. Thofe from extin& volcanos. 
‘Tam, &c. 


LETTER LXIV.—Government of Geneva in 1796. 


THE city and territory of Geneva were formerly united to the German empire, under 
the fucceffors of Charlemagne ; but as the power of the Emperors, feeble even in Ger- 
many, was {till weaker in the frontier provinces, the Bifhops of Geneva, like other great 
vaflals of the empire, gradually acquired very confiderable authority over the city. 
and its domains, which the Emperor had no other means of counterbalancing than 
by increafing the liberties of the people. During thefe times of confufion, con- 
{tant difputes fubfifted between the Bifhops and the Counts of the Genevois, who, 
although at their firft inftitution confidered as vaffals of the Bifhops, yet claimed a 
right to the exclufive adminiftration of juftice. The citizens took advantage of thefe 
quarrels, and, by fiding occafionally with each party, obtained an extenfion of their 
privileges from both. | ee : | : 

But the Houfe of Savoy having purchafed the Genevois, and fucceeded to all the 
prerogatives of the Counts, with additional power ; the Bifhops and the people united 
to oppofe encroachments, which were no lefs prejudicial to the authority of the one 
than to the liberties of the others. During this period, the refpective pretenfions of 
the Coants, Bifhops, and citizens formed a government equally fingular and compli. 
cated. The harmony, however, between the Bithops and citizens was at length broken 
-by the artful management of the Counts of Savoy, who had the addrefs to: procure the 
epifcopal fee for their brothers, and even for their illegitimate children. By thefe me- 
thods their power in the city fo much _increafed, that, towards the commencement of 
the fixteenth century, Charles the Third, Duke of Savoy, obtained an almoft abfolute 
authority. over the citizens, and exercifed it in an unjuft and arbitrary manner. Hence - 
arofe perpetual ftruggles between the Duke and the citizens, and two parties were 
formed; the zealots ee liberty were called eidgenoffen, or confederates, while the parti- 
fans of the Duke were brahded with the appellation of mammelucs, or flaves. 

The treaty of alliance, which the town contracted with Bern and Friburgh, in 1526 
may be confidered as the true cera of its imdependence: for, the duke was — 
sre , - ae %e © Bo eprived — 
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deprived: of his: authority, the -bithop ‘driven from the city,.@ republican form of go- 
vernment.eftablifhed, and the reformation introduced. _ From this time, Charles and 
his fucceflors waged inceffant war againit Geneva; but his efforte were rendered incf- 





feétwal by the intrepid bravery of the citizens, and the affitanceof Bern 3. 
F-21584 Geneva concluded a treaty of perpetual alliance with Zuric and Bern,. by 
which it forms part.of the Helvetic confederacy. Me BES aa © 7 os 


‘The laft attempt of. the Houfe of Savoy againft Geneva, wasin 1602; when Charles | 
Emanuel.treacheroufly attacked the town during a profound peace. ‘Two hundred fol- 
diers fealed the walls in the night, while the inhabitants-repofed in unfulpecting fecuri- 
ty; but being timely difcovered,were repulfed by the defperate valour of a few citizens, 

_ who glorioufly facrificed their lives in defence of their country. As a tribute of public 
gratitude, thefe brave Genevians were buried with great pomp, and their names re- 
corded on a fepulchral ftone. In memory of this event, fome of the fealing-ladders, 
by which the enemy entered the town, are preferved in the arfenal, and the petard, 
which was faftened to one of the gates, when the gunner was killed before it could be 
difcharged. The war occafioned by this perfidy was concluded in the following year by 
a folemn treaty: fince that period, uninterrupted peace has been maintained between 
the Houfe of Savoy and Geneva; although the King of Sardinia did not till 1754, 
formally acknowledge the independence of the republic. 

Peace was no fooner concluded with the Houle of Savoy, than the {parks of civil 
difcord, fo apt to kindle in popular governments, and which had been {mothered by 
the apprehenfion of a foreign enemy, again burft forth. During the greater part of 
the laft century tothe prefent period, the hiftory of Geneva contains little more than a 
narrative of contentions between the ariftocratical and pojjelatparties, and their ftrug- 
gles were occafionally exerted with fo much animofity, ag to threaten for a moment, 
a total revolution in the flate; but, have been hitherto coMpromifed without-producing 
any fatal effects *. ae _ oe 7 

_ The power of the Great Council in 1707, was reftrained by an edi, decreeing that 
‘every five years a general council of the citizens and burgher's fhould be fammoned to de- 
liberate upon the affairs of the republic. Agreeably to this law, a general affembly 
being convened in 1712, the very firft a&t exerted by the people in their collective ca- 
pacity, was the abolition of the above edict. eo a og 

In confequence of this extraordinary repeal, the power of the ariftocracy continued 
‘increafing till within thefe few years; when the citizens, by a fingular conjunction of 
favourable circumftances, jotfed to an uncommon fpirit of union and perfeverance, 
procured feveral changes in the conftitution of Geneva; bytwhich the authority of the 
magiltrates has been limited, and the rights of the people} enlarged. Happy if they 
know where to ftop; left, by continuing to extend the boumids of their own privileges, 
and by too much re{training the power of the magiftrates, \they fhake the. foundation 
of civil government. | _ | | oe | 

The prefent conftitution of Geneva, may be confidered 46 a mean between that of 






the arxbocratical and popular tantons: more democratical t tan any of the former, as 
the fovereign and legiflative authority refide in the geperal affembly of the citizens; 

re ariftocratical than the latter, becaufe the powers <eltedd in the Great and Little 
iis arevery confiderable. 





radi the fubfequeat letter... See an excellent narrative of \thefe inteltine commotions, and: of ghe 
gradnd) chang: from 38 ne ratical to. popular form of governmehnt, ip Planta’s Hittory of the Heleetic 
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The members of theSenate, or Little Council of twenty-five, enjoy in their corpo- 
rate capacity feveral prerogatives, almoft equal to thofe poffeffed by the moft ariftoora- 
tical ftates. eal nominate half the members of the Great Council, fupply the prin- 
cipal magiftrates from their own body, convoke the Great Council and the General 
Council, and previoufly deliberate upon every quelftion laid before thefe councils: in 
other words, in them is lodged the power of propofing; confequently as every act 
mutt originate from them, no law can pafs without their approbation. In this fenate is 
velted alfo the chief executive power; the adminiftration of the finances, and, to a 
certain degree, jurifdiction in civil and criminal caufes. They nominate, to moft of 
the fmaller pofts of government; and enjoy the fame privilege of conferring the burg- 
herfhip. They compofe, in conjunction with thirty-five members, chofen by them. 
felves, the Secret Council, which never aflembles but on their convocation, and only 
upon extraordinary occafions. 

‘Lhefe prerogatives, however, are counterbalanced as well by the privileges of the 
Great Council, as by the franchifes of the General Council. The privileges of the 
Great Council confift in choofing the members of the fenate from their own body, in 
receiving appeals in all caufes above a certain value, in pardoning criminals, in difpof. 
ing of the moft important charges of government, except thafe which are conferred by 
the General Council, and in approving or rejecting whatever is propofed by the Senate 
to be laid before the people. : 

The General Council, or aflembly of the people, is compofed of the citizens and 
burghers of the town; their number on an average amounts to about 1,509, but fel- 
dom more than 1200 meet at the fame time; the remainder being either fettled in fo- 
reign countries, or ablent. I ought to have explained to you fooner, the diftinétion 
between citizens and burghers : the burghers are either the fons of citizens or burghers *, 
born out of Geneva; or have obtained the burgherfhip by purchafe; the citizens are 
the fons of citizens or burghers, born in the town. The burghers may be chofen 
into the council of two hundred, but the citizens alone can enter into the Senate, and 
poffefs the charges appropriated to that body. 

The General Council meets twice a year, chufes the principal magiftrates, approves 
or rejects the laws and regulations propofed by the councils, impofes taxes, contracts 
alliances, declares war or peace, and nominates half of the members in the Great 
Council. All queftions are decided by the majority of voices; and each member deli- . 
vers his vote without having the liberty of debating. The relftriction is certainly rea- 
fonable: for, ina popular affembly, like this of Genewa, compofed of citizens, the 
meaneft of whom is well verfed in the conftitution of the commonwealth, and where 
the people in general have a {trong propenfity to enter into political difcuffions ; if every 
voter was permitted to fupport and enforce his opinion by argument, there would be 
no end of debate, and the whole time would be confumed in petulent declamation. 

But the principal check to the authority of the Senate, arifes from the right of re. 
ele@ion, or the power of annually expelling four members from the Senate at the no- 
mination ofthe four fyndics, and from the privilege of reprefentation. The right of 
re-eleGtion was obtained by an edit of the General Council in 1768, and is thus exer- 
cifed. From eight Senators appointed by the Senate and approved by the Great Coun. 
cil, the General Council annually chufe the four Syndics. But fhould the General 
Council rejeé&t the eight candidates, and all the other Senators who are fucceflively pre. 
fented to thery, four-mentbers of the Great Council oceupy their places. 


® The children of thofe who are employed in foreign countries, in the fervice of the flate, although 
born out of Geneva, WY entitled to all rhe privileges of citizens. ; eg 
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With refpett to the fecond_reftraint upon the power of the Senate, the right of re- 
prefentation ; every citizen or burgher has the privilege of applying to the Senate in 
order to procure a new regulation, or of remonitrating again{t any. act of the magif- 
tracy. ‘fhefe reprefentations have, perhaps, proved one of the principal means of fe. 
curing the liberties of the people from the encroachments of the two councils; the 
magiftrates are obliged to give an explicit anfwer to,thefe reprefentations; for, if the 
firft is not confidered as fatisfactory, a fecond remonttrance is prefented. According 
to the nature and importance of the complaint, the reprefentation is made by a greater 
or lefs number of citizens, and it has fometimes happened, that each remonitrance has 
been accompanied by feveral hundred, in different bodies. | 
- The falaries of the magiftrates are fo inconfiderable, as not to offer any temptation of 
“pecuniary emolument: a fenfe of honour, a fpirit of pre-eminence, the defire of ferving 
their country, together with that perfonal credit which is derived from an office in the 
adminiftration, are the principal motives which actuate the candidates to folicit a thare 
jn the magiftracy. Accordingly, the public pofts are generally filled by men of the 
firtt abilities, and of the moft refpectable characters. ‘The revenues of government, at 
the higheft calculation, fcarcely amount to 30,000 pounds a year; a fum, however, 
which, by a well-regulated ceconomy, is more than fufhcient to defray the current ex- 
a is very remarkable that, in a republic fo free as Geneva, and where the true prin- 
ciples of liberty are generally underftood, there fhould be no precife code of penal law ; 
for, although the form of the profecution is fettled, yet the trial of the criminal is pri- 
vate, and the punifhment left to the decifion of the magiftrate. Nor are the franchifes 
of the people afcertained with that accuracy which might be expected. Under Ademar 
Fabri, bifhop of Geneva in the fourteenth century, a certain number of political regu- 
lations, both civil and criminal, together with feveral particular cuftoms and franchifes, 
were drawn up in form, and the bithop took an oath to obferve them. Thefe ftatutes, 
if they may be fo called, were confirmed by Amadeus the Eighth, Duke of Savoy. 
This code, to which the people appeal in all cafes of controverfy, is compiled in a very 
inaccurate and confufed manner, and the magiftrates refufe to fubmit to its authority, 
‘becaufe it was publifhed before the independence of the republic was confirmed. The 
people have repeatedly demanded a code of municipal and penal laws, fo exprefs, as to 
revent the arbitrary decifion of the magiflrate, and although fuch a code was ordered 
in 1738 and 1768, yet the compilation has been hitherto deferred. a 
The code of civil law is t¥e moft perfect part of the conftitution; all matters con. 
cerning commerce being well-regulated, and private property fecurely guarded. . It is 
unneceflary to trouble you with a particular detail of the fumptuary Jaws which nearly 
refemble thofe in moft other ftates of Switzerland, where the reftrictions of that kind 
areenforced. But there is one law, relating to bankrupts, too fingularly fevere not to 
“be mentioned: if a member of either council becomes a bankrupt, he ts immediately 
degraded, and from that moment rendered incapable of holding any poft under go- 
vernment, until he has difcharged all the juft demands of his creditors; even his chil- 
dren are fubjected to the fame difgrace ; and no citizen can exercife any public employ- 
ment, wile the debts of his father remain unpaid. a Fae ie 
In this city, as in all the other principal towns of Switzerland, a public granary is 
eftablithed. Magazines of this kind, ufeful in all ftates, are more particularly necef- 
fary in fo populous'a place.as Geneva, which if’ the say ear powers were to pro- 
hibit the exportation ‘of corn, might be expofed to famine, The corn is dried. by 
“means of ingenious machines, and retailed to the inn-keepers and bakers a. onalera- 
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quafitity in referve to fupport the inhabitants during a year and.an half. | 7 | 

_ Geneva is ftrongly fortified on the fide of Savoy, and a garrifon conftantly maintained ; 
but thefe fortifications, and this garrifon are only fuffictent to guard them from any fud- 
den attack, and could not be long defended again{t a regular fiege. ‘The great fecuritv.. 
of the republic confifts in its, alliance with the Swifs cantons, bv meats of Zuric and 
Bern ; as it is the intereft both of the Kings of France and Sardinia to be in friendf ip 
with the Swifs and to preferve the independence of Geneva ; it derives its greateft fecurity 
‘from acircumftance which, in fome cafes, would be the fource of danger; namely, its 
vicinity to tle dominions of fuch powerful neighbours *. Geneva is the only republic 
in Switzerland, which has no regular companies in any foreign fervice t. Tam, &c. 


ble profit aceries to government, and there is always in cafe of neceffity, a fufficient. 


LETTER LXVIU.—Como.—Mendrifio.—Lake of Cono.—Pliniana.—Fort of Fuentes. 
—Laxhetto di Chiavenna.—Entrance into the Country of the Grifons. 


DEAR SIR, Chiavenna, July 21, 17706 
SINCE I travelled over part of Switzerland, I have been defirous to make a tour 
through the remainder of that country, particularly to vifit the Grifons; and I fhall 
now take the opportunity of indulging my curiofity, and propofe to myfelf the fatis. 
faction of continuing to fend you, on this as on the former occafion, my obfervations 
and remarks. 

I quitted Milan laft week, and proceeded through a gently rifing country, well- 
wooded and fertile in corn and vines, to Como. This town being diftinguifhed by the 
birth of Pliny the younger, the inhabit-nts have placed his ftatue in a niche on the out. 
fide of the church, with a Latin infcription bearing the date of 1499. I need not re- 
mind you, with how much rapture and enthufiafm Pliny mentions the delightful fitua- 
tion of his native town, and the romantic fcenery of the environs, in thofe letters of 
which you have given to the public fo accurate and elegant a tranflation. , 

Como is indeed moft pleafantly fituated, in a narrow vale, enclofed by hills, upon 
the fouthern extremity of a beaunful lake; itis furrounded by a wall flanked with pic- 
turefque towers, and backed by a conical eminence, on which {ftands the ruins of an 
antient caftle. ‘lhe houfes are neatly built of ftone; and the cathedral is a handfome 
edifice of white marble, hewn from the neighbouring qyarries. The inhabitants have 
eftablifhed feveral manufaCtories of cotton and filk, and carry on fome trade with th 
Grifons. | : 

From Como I made an excurfion to Mendrifio, one of the Italian bailliages belong. 
ing to the { twelve cantons of Switzerland. ‘Thefe bailliages formed part of the Mila 
nefe, and in 1512 were ceded to the cantons by Maximilian Sforza, who was raifed to. 
the ducal throne by the Swifs, after they had expelled the troops of Louis the Twelfth, | 
and taken poffeffion of the duchy. | Francis the Firft, fucceffor of Louis, having re- 


* The conqueft of Savoy by-the French deftroyed this equilibrium, and was the certain prelude to the 
fubjugation of Geneva. _ ~— ; 2 | 

i ‘Yhe account (given in Letters 65, 65, and 67) of the revolutions of Geneva 1782, 1789, “a puddle © 
ina ftorm,’? is omitted as little interefting at this period of grand revolutions. — | ea 

+ Appenzel is excluded frofm the co-regency becaufe the ceffion was made in 1512, the year before that 
republic was admitted. into the Helvetic confederacy. Befide Mendrifio and Balerna, the other Italian 
pailiiages are Locarno, Lugano, and Val-Maggia. Uri, Schweitz. and Underwalden, peas saeee bail- 
jiages, Bellinzona, QMViera, and Val-Brenna, which were equally difmembere#from the ; 
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covered the Milanele and fecured his conqueft by the victory of Marignana, purchafed 
the friend{hip of the Swils by confirming their right to the ceded territory; ‘a right 
which the fubfequent dukes of Milan were too prudent to difpute, 

‘Mendrifio and Balerna* is one of the fmalleft of thefe franfalpine bailliages: the 
bailiff or governor is appointed fucceflively by each of the twelve cantons, and remains 
in office tWo years, - Heis fupreme judge t in criminal affairs without appeal: a power 
too"great to be entrufted to a flrangér, ¢COMmonly ignorant of the laws, and interelted 
to increafe his revenue. In civil caufes an appeal lies to the fyndicate of Switzerland. 
The inhabitants enjoy confiderable privileges, civil, ecclefiaftical, and commercial. 
The ciftri& is extremely fertile in vines, corn, and pafturage, and yields a great quan- 
lity of excellent filk. 

Returning to Como, I embarked upon the lake; the banks near the town are richly 
wooded, and ftudded with country houfes and fimall villages, which lie upon the 
gentle acclivities near the margin of the water. At firft the lake is fearcely a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, but it widens near a neck of land upon which is fituated the 
fmallvillage of Turnio. ‘The neighbourhood of Turniv, and the diftriéts bordering 
the lake of Como, fupply, for the moft part, thofe Italian emigrants who wander’ 
through Europe vending barometers and thermometers; of whom numbers annually 
refort to England. 

After an hour’s rowing we reached Pliniana, remarkable for a fingular fountain, 
which is ftill to be feen in the fame ftate as defcribed by Pliny. Pliniana, a villa be- 
longing to a Milanefe nobleman, is conftructed upon the edge of the water, in a moft 
romantic fituation, backed by rocks covered with trees and pafture. The matter of 
the houfe received me with much. civility and politenefs, and kindly accompanied me to 
the fountain. It is a fpring, which burfts from the rock ¢lofe to the houfe, and fallsin 
natural cafcades into the lake. examined fome of the phanomena alluded to in the 
following defcription, and received the account of the others from the gentleman him- 
felf, who had repeatedly made them the fubject of his obfervation. The fpring ebbs 
and flows three times a day; it gradually rifts, until it formsa confiderable ftream, and 
then as gradually fubfides, till it becomes almoft dry. 1 faw it in its flow, and meafured 
the increafe by placing ftones at different diftances, which were fucceflively covered in 
afmall {pace of time. This incrcafe and decrcafe 1s regular, excepting in bad weather : 
in the late feafon, which has been extremely fuir, the ebb and fow were remarkably uni- 
form. The original paffagc, in which Pliny dé{cribes the ebb and flow of this fpring, 
is written upon the wall of an adjoining apartment. 

Fons oritur in monte, per faxa decurrit, excipitur canatiunculd manu fadté ; ibi paululim 
retentus in Larium lacum decidit. Hujus mira natura: ter in die flatis audtibus ac dimi- 
nutionibus crejcit, decrefeitque. Cernitur id palam, et cum fummd voluptate deprehenditur : 
juxta recumbis, et vefcéris, atque ctiamex ipfo fonte (nam eft frigidiffimus ) potas : interinyille 
certis dimenfisque momentis vel fubtrabitur vel adfurgit annulum ; feu quid aliud ponis in ice 
co, alluitur fenfim, ac noviffimé aperitur ; detegitur rurfits paulatimque deferiturt fs diu- 
tius obferves utrumque iterum ac tertid videas t. 


Having 


® In the new divifion of Switzerland, Mendrifio and Balerna were included in the canton or departanent 
of Le ano. ‘ 
+ In cafe of capital punifhment,“he is obliged to confule the fecretary, motary, and the other officers of 
the diftri@; but as they have no yote, hiv power is fupreme. a x 
‘+ Plin. Epift. lib. iv. Ep. xxxe—¢ There is a {pring which rifes ina neighbouring mountain, and rune, 
ning among the rocks is reqgived, into a littl banquetting-room, from whence fer Ne force of its current 
isa litle reftrained, it falleinto the Larian lake. The nature of this {pring ie extremely forprifing ; it ~ 
an 
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Having gratified my curiefity at Pliniana, I embarked, and ‘continued to Ciarite,~ 
where I pafled the night, The weather, which has lately been uncommonly fultry, is 
fuddenly changed, and this morning a violent thunder-{torm overtook us upon the lake; 
the water being extremely agitated, we landed at a {mall village upon the weftern thore, 
in order to wait until the ftorm fhould fubfide. The navigation of thefe lakes, which 
are enclofed between the mountains, is occafionally dangerous, according to Virgil’s 
defcription of the Benacus, or Lago di Guarda. 


Tu, Lari maxime, tugué 
Flu&ibus et fremitu"affurgens, Benace, marino. 


The Lake of Como is about thirty-fix miles in length, in general from two to three 
broad, and four at the wideft part, where it is divided into two branches. The great 
branch leads direétly to Como; the fmall branch, called the lake of Lecco, difcharges 
the Adda, and communicates by means of that river and the canals * of the Adda and 
the Canale Vecchio, with Milan. 

The borders are high hills covered with vines, Spanifh chefnut, walnut, and almond 
trees, and dotted with numerous villages and {mall towns. The hills bounding the 
lake rife gradually higher and higher, from thofe which encircle Como to the crags 
which tower near its upper extremity. 

The ftorm at length fubfiding, I embarked, and proceeded to Bellano, whofe ftreets: 
are fo narrow as fcarcely to admit the {malleft cart. It is fituated at the foot of a lof. 
ty precipice, rent from top to bottom by a chafm, through which a furious-+torrent 
forces its way. <A bridge is thrown acrofs the chafm, from whence the fpeétator looks 
down with terror into a gulph fcarcely inferior in depth to that at the Panten-Bruck t, 
in the canton of Glarus, and an aqueduét is conducted along the precipitous fides of 
the rock. 1 again embarked, and proceeded to Domafio, where I waited upon the go- 
vernor, to obtain the permiffion of vifiting the Fort of Fuentes: my requeft being’ 
readily complied with, I crofled the lake, accompanied; by a foldier, and landed at: 
Collico. p 

A little above Domafio, on both fides of the lake, begins the malaria, or unwhole- 
fome air; the borders are no longer abrupt hills but a flat fwamp, formerly covered 
with water. The inhabitants are fubject to intermitting fevers ; on which account dur- 
ing the heats of fummer, when the malignity of the atmofphere is at its height, the 
greater part quit the plain, and retire to the neighbouring mountains, 1 found Collico 
and its neighbourhood almoft entirely deferted ; the cottages were fhut up; and had it 
not been for the appearance of a flraggling man and woman, fhould have concluded 
this part of the country to bave been uninhabited. After walking about.two miles from 
Collico, we came to the bottom of the rock, upon which ftands the Fort of Fuentes. 
But before we afcend, | fhall detain you a moment with a fhort hiftory of this fort, 
which at the beginning of the laft century was fo much celebrated in the annals of | 
Europe. 


’ 





and flows regularly three times aday. The increafe and decreafe is plainly vifible, and very entertaining 
to obferve. You fit down by the fide of the fountain, and whilft you are taking a repatt and drinking its . 
water which is extremely cool, you {ee it gradually rife, and fall. If you place a ring, or any thing elfe 
at the bottom when it is dry, the flream reaches it by degreds till it is entirely covered, and then again 
gently retires from it; and if you wait you may fee it thus advance and recede three'times fuccefhively.’* ” 


Melmoth’ +. Troy, Letter 88, + Sce Letter 6. On 
e 
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‘One of the articles. in a treaty between Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, and the 
Grifons, exprefsly ftipulating that no fort fhould be conftructed in the diftri&t of Piantedia, 
was canfirmed by the Spanith branch of the Houfe of Auftria, which fucceeded Charles 
the Fifth in the poffeffion of the Milanefe. Notwithftanding this agreement, when the. 
religious difputes, occafioned “by the introduction of the reformed religion ‘into the 
Valteline, created a jealoufy between the Houfe of Auftria and the Grifons, the Count 
de Fuentes, governor of Milan, laid, in 1603, the foundation of the fort, which he cal- 
led after his own name, and faw it completed in 1606. From this place fituated in the 
Piantedio, he introduced troops into the Valteline, and fupported the inhabitants in their. 
hoftilities againft the Grifons. Henry the Fourth of France, alluding to the conftruction 
and fituation of this fort upon the borders of Italy, and near the confines of the Grifons, 
ufed to fay, I/ veut du méme neud ferrer la gorge de P Italie et les pieds aux Griffons*. 

If you are not fatigued with this preliminary account, we will now mount to the fort, 
and take a view of its prefent flate. It is built upon an infulated rock, about a mile 
and a half from the neareft ridge of mountains, and two miles from the lake, fo that 
it completely commands the only great openning which leads into the Valteline, either 
from the Milanefe or the Grifons; a fituation of great importance, when the poffeffion 
of the Valteline was an object of confequence to the Houfe of Auftma. The fortifi- 
cations are a quarter of a mile in circumference, con{tructed with ftone, and contain a 
few ruinous barracks for foldiers, and the governor’s houfe, which isin a moft wretched 
condition. The whole garrifon confilts of three foldiers, who at the expiratiom of three 
days, return to Domafio, and are relieved by-an equal number: the only inhabitants 
are a peafant and his wife, who have refided there a year, and have been almoft con- 
{tantly afflicted with the ague. The plain below the rock being entirely marfhy, and co- 
vered with rufhes, exhales a peftilential effluvia, which infects the atmofphere, and oc- 
cafions the unwholefomenefs of the fort. The Spaniards were accuftomed to, ftyle 
this place, from its peculiar fituation, the yoke of the Grifons, while the Grifons, in al. 
lufion to its bad air, termed it with more propriety the grave.of the Spaniards. | 

. The view from the fort is remarkably fine and picturefque. On one fidé, the rich 
Valteline, watered by the turbulent Adda; on the other, the lakes of Como and Chia- 
venna, beautifully encircled with numerous towns and villages. The hills which fkirt 
the Valteline and the lake of Como, prefent a variegated landfcape of forelts, cornfields, 
and paftures, finely contrafted, towards the Grifons,. by the rugged Rhetian alps co- 
vered with eternal fnow. | 
Having taken leave of the three foldiers, and bid adieu to the peafant and his wife, 
‘I defcerlded into the plain: the foil is fertile, but being fubjet to frequent inundations, 
is not capable of conftant cultivation. That part which lies between the fort and the 
dake is fo marfhy, that although the ftraight line to the place of embarkation fcarcely ex- 
ceeded two miles, yet 1 was obliged to make a circuit of five before I arrived. I paffed a 
range of {quare {tones which form the boundary between the Milanefe and the country of 
the Grifons: on one fide of each ftone was infcribed State di Milano, on the other 
Grigioni: they were put up, as the date informed me, in 1763, the year in which the 
treaty, or the capitulation of Milan, was concluded between the Emprefs of Germany, 
as fovereign of Milan, and the Grifons. By this treaty the limits of the two ftates 
were finally fettled;. and feveral other fubjeéts of difpute amicably adjufted. Having 
reached the Adda, which, for a fhort fpace, makes the line of -feparation between the 
Milanefe and Grifons, I walked along. its banks; its {tream is muddy, and navigable 


* With the fam@ knot he binds the neck of Italy and the feet of the AXvfous. wee! : 
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only by rafts. Moft of the maps of the lake of Como are erroneots, in reprefenting - 
that lake and the Laghetto di Chiavenna as one great piece of water, and the Adda as 
flowing into the former; whereas the two lakes are diftin@ bodies, and the Adda ‘joins, 
a {mall ftream which iffues from the Laghetto, and thus united falls into the lake of © 
Como, | ; os — ech 4 Ae 
Tembarked near Dacio, the laft village in the Milanefe, at which place all ‘boats 
Jaden with merchandife are obliged to pay a fmalfluty.. Soon afterwards I entered the 
lake of Chiavenna, which belongs to the Grifons. ‘The views of this lake are extremely 
wild and magnificent; furrounded as it is with barren rocks, craggy, and rifing into 
Jpires fprinkled with {now : .the bafes of the dreadful precipices are loft in the dead and 
overfhadowed water, dangerous on account of its malignant vapours, and affording no 
afylum, {carcely a landing-place, to the crews of thofe frail boats caught unwarily in: 
the violent ftorms to which it is fubjeét. I landed at Riva which confifts of a few 
fcattered cottages and warehoufes, and having procured fome horfes, proceeded to 
Chiavenna by moon-light. The villages were almolt deferted, and the inhabitants. 
withdrawn to the mountains. The people in general are fo greatly alarmed at the un- 
wholefome ftate of the air in this feafon, that the watermen who rowed me from Como, 
although exceedingly fatigued, went back to Domafio, and exerted all their eloquence 
to diffluade me from my firft intention of remaining in the plain: overcome by their re- 
peated importunities I purfued my journey to Chiavenna. Indeed no other proof of 
the tainted air is requifite than the afpect of the inhabitants; the few peafants whom I 
met in the villages, as well near the Fort of Fuentes as in the valley of Chiavenna,. 
were moftly wan and livid. The narrow valley through which I paffed from the lake 
to Chiavenna, is enclofed between the firft and loweft chain of the Rhetian Alps; itis: 
watered by the torrent Maira, and produces Turkifh wheat, pafture, chefnuts and: 
mulberry-trees, together with a great abundance of willows. The afcent his rapid-to- 
Chiavenna, which is built in a higher and more wholefome fituation. | 


LETTER LXIX.—Plurs.—~Its Deftruétion in the laft Century by a Fall of a’ Mountains 
—Valley of Pregalia. - 4 


July 25.- 
MY laft letter left me at Chiavenna, of which town I defer fending'you any defcrip.- 
tion, as I propofe returning there in my way to Coire. ‘The morning after my arrival, 
I rode about four miles, to the fpot formerly occupied by the town of Piura, or Plurs,. 
which was totally overwhelmed by the fall of mount Conto. This terrible cataftrophe 
happened on the 25th of Auguft 1618. oe - 
-Plurs was a large and flourifhing town, fubject, as well as Chiavenna, to the Grifons. 
Contemporary writers mention, that it contained three churches, many large houles, | 
and a {tone bridge over the Maira, ‘and that its population amounted to at feat 1500 
inhabitants who carried on no inconfiderable commerce. The valley in which it 
_ was fituatéd is very narrow, and the whole town was buried in one undiftinguifhed ruin. 
A contemporary account relates, that the cloud of duft and rubbifh was fo great as to 
cover the heavens like fmoke, and even to extend as far as Chiavenna; the inhabitants 
of which place, alarmed at this phenomenon, were ftill more terrified at the fudden difap- 
pearance of the Maira, (whofe courfe was ftopped by the fallen fragments of rock, 
and apprehenfive that*the torrent-had undermined. Chiavenna, precipitately fled in 
great numbers iy the mountains. . -\ 
6 I walked 
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-« T walked over the {pot where-Plurs was built: parts of the antienthwalls, and the 
ruins of a country houfe, which belonged to the Franchi, the richelt family inthe place, 
are the only remains of its former exiftence; and thefe would not be noticed by a paf- 
fenger. A peafant who has a cottage clofe to the ruitis, pointed out to me every place 

gs. it had been explained to him by his grandfather. He fhewed mé where (tood the 
churches and principal houfes, the channel through-which the river then flowed, and 
where the bridge was conftru€ted. Je informed me, that in digging, feveral dead bo. 
dies had been found; particularly the bones of a prieft, covered with fhreds of gar- 

- ments, which indicated that he was employed’ in-divine fervice when the rock over. 
whelmed the town. Houfhold utenfils are frequently dug up; the other day feveral 
corpfes were difcovered, and on the finger bone of one were a filver and two gold rings. 
Vineyards, chefnut-trees, and houfes cover the {pot where this unfortunate town was 
once fituated. | | 

The valley in this part hasan oval appearance, and is fkirted by a beautiful grove of 

_chefnut-trees; the furrounding mountains are fteep and rugged, and from the top of 
mount Savonne,; /acqua fragia, a confiderable torrent precipitates itfelf, at firft ina full 
unbroken ftream, and afterwards divides into three feparate falls, highly ornamental to 
the beautiful {cenery. _ : 

I next followed my guide to the houfe of a gentleman near Chiavenna, to fee a 
drawing of Plurs before it was overwhelmed ; his anceftors had large poffeffions, and 
were the richeft family in the town. The mafter of the houfe fhewed me the picture, 
and explained to me the fituation of the different buildings. He then politely accom- 
panied me through his grounds to a manufactory of ftone-pots called Lavezzi, which 
are made near Chiavenna, and much ufed for kitchen utenfils throughout thefe countries, 
and fome parts of Italy. This manufacture is very antient: Pliny mentions the* ftone 
under the denomination of Japis Comenfis, becaule the pots were fent to Como, and 
there exported. , | a 

Thefe utenfils are made by the following procefs: the workmen hew from the quarry 
femicircular blocks of ftone, from which, with an inftrument refembling that ufed by 
turners, they hollow a veffel about a foot in diameter. From the remaining mals they 
frame another of inferior dimenfions, and continue their operation till they have pro- 
duced a feries of femicircular pots, gradually decreafing to the fize of a {mall bafon. 
From Plurs I continued along the valley of Santa Croce, and entered the country of 
the Grifons at the {mall village of Cafta Segna, in Pregalia. | oe 

At Bondo, which is a {mall village in the valley of Pregalia, Count de Salis, formerly 
Britifh envoy to the Grifons, has conftructed a large and commodious houfe entirely 
fitted up in the Englifh tafte. It is fituated at the extremity of a fmall plain fcarcely 
half a mile in length, and about four hundred paces broad, bounded on each fide by 
achain of the Rhetian Alps, whofe fides are covered with forelts intermixed with luxu- 
riant pafture. The plain is enclofed by fome rugged rocks, behind which others fhoot 
to an enormous height, crowned with perpetual {now; this little plain produces excel. 
lent pafture, barley, rye, vegetables of all forts, and fore fruit-trees. Through it 
daflies the torrent. Maira over broken fragments of rock. a _ 

I rambled about.the valley of Pregalia and the neighbouring mountains; and ob.” 
ferved the domelftic ceconomy of the peafants. Their food is chiefly falt meat, rye 





* Lapis Ollaris.—Pliny's Lapis € men fis in claffed by Wallcrine affong the Nteatites, by Linnseus amons 

the cles. It is apake, un@uous to the touch, and compofed ohnies -and flearites, "When fir taken 
from the quarry it is eafily cut and tarned s on being expofed to the dir it hardens, but will take ao polith. 
ee a a | | | bread). 





the 
yeas that they make a principal ingredient in all their meals:.the mof common me- 
‘thods of dreffing them are to boil, and ferve them up with crumbs of bread, or to grind. 
them to a pafte, and then heat them with milk. “The peafants are well clothed. They 
manufaGure linen and coarfe cloth at home, every family having-a loom, which is 
worked in the winter feafon; the finer cloth, which they wear only-on Sundays and - 
feftivals, is procured from Germany. =. ae te Yee 
' -The valley of Pregalia reaches from the Podefteria of Plurs to the confines of Upper 
Engadina, and contains about eighteen hundred ‘inhabitants : it is a high jurifdiction 
in the league of God’s Houfe, and is divided into the two independent communities of 
Sopra and Sotto Porta ; fo denominated from a wall with an opening called Porta, 
through which the road paffes, and which feparates the valley into two equal parts. 
Thefe two communities enjoy a democratical form of government: a fhort account of 
which will convey fome idea of the mode in which the adminiftration of affairs is carried 
on in thefe little flates. | at eee es 
Each community has its general aflembly, in which the fovereign power is vefted ; 
every male at the age of eighteen has a vote ; in each of thefe aflemblies the magiftrates 
and reprefentatives to the general diet are chofen by the majority of voices ; mftruc- 
tions are given to the reprefentatives, and all appeals from the diet decided in the laft 
refort. For civil caufes the two communities have feparate tribunals, compofed of the 
Landamman, who is prefident, and twelve afliftants;.and an appeal lies from one to 
the other. For criminal affairs there is one court.of juflice, compofed of a Podefa, 
and an equal number of judges from each community. The Podelfta is thus chofen : 
each community appoints two perfons, who nominate nine others, and thefe nine choofe 
two candidates, who draw lots for the office. The fame perfon is not unfrequently 
nominated Podefta by both parties ; and then it is decided by lot to which he belongs. 
This criminal court of juftice is always held at Vico Soprano, in Sopra Porta. In all 
delinquencies the punisments are extraordinarily fevere, and the remifion or alle- 
viation is entirely left to the judges, who generally take a commutation in fines; fo that 
if the criminal is poor he undergoes the punifhment, if rich, he redeems himfelf by 
money. : : ne, 
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bread, milk, chfefe, polenta, and chefnuts, which are fo plentiful at this feafon, of, 


LETTER LXX.—Defcription of the Marmat. 


THE marmot is extremely common in the mountains of Switzerland, and parti- 
—cularly in this part of the Grifons; and, as many erroneous accounts of this fagacious 
little animal have been given, I fhall fend you an extract, feleCted froma defcription 
written in the German tongue by Dr.Girtaner*. ny ee 
The marmot inhabits the higheft.and moft inacceffible mountains, prefers the narrow 
valleys, and particularly the weftern or fouthern afpect, as the warmeft, and avoids 
moift places. After fleeping during winter, he iffues from his hole at the opening of 
fpring, and defcends to the lower regions, where vegetation is forward. In fummer 
he again afcends the rocky heights, and frequents folitary caverns. “He feeds upon 
herbs and roots, and particularly on the alpine plantain, mountain diay Je alpine lady’s 
mantle, mountain forrel, alpine toad-flux, alpine trefoil, and alpine ftarwort tT; .when 


* A French tranflation ofthis account is given in Rozier’s Journal for 1786. 
__ + Plaatago alpina, Phellandrivnt mutellina, Abbemilla alpina, Rumex diggnus, Antivhinum alpinum, Trifolium 
-  VOLs Ve a - i. aaa * tame,’ 


ahs. 
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tame, he eats almoft every thing except flefh. On drinking, he raifes yp his head like 
fowls at every fip, looking on each fide with timorous watchfulnels ; he drinks but little, 
and is extremely fond of butter and milk. . ae oe 


_ At break of day the old marmots come out of their holes and feed ; ‘afterwards they 
bring out their young ones, who fedmper on all fides, chafe each other, fit on their 
hind feet, and remain in that pofture, facing the fun, with an air expreffive of fatisfac- 
tion. They are particularly fond of warmth, and when they think themfelves fecure 
will bafk in the fun for feveral hours. Before they colleét grafs either for food or for 
their winter habitations, they form themfelves into a circle, fitting on their hind legs, 
and reconnoitre on all fides; on the leaft alarm, the firit gives inftantly a thrill cry, 
which is communicated from one to the other, and they efcape without repeating the 
noife. The chaffeurs, by imitating theie fucceflive whiftlings, approach fo near as to 
come within fhot of them. 

The marmot has a quick eye, and difcovers the enemy at a confiderable diftance. He 
never does the leaft injury to any animal, and flies when he is purfued. In faét, when 
apprehenfive of being followed, whole families quit their dwellings, and wander from 
mountain to mountain; but when au is impoflible, they defend themfelves with 
fpirit againft men and dogs, and attack all who approach them with their teeth and 
claws. : | 

They live together in focieties. They have both fummer and winter dwellings, which 
are eafily diftinguifhed. The former remain open during the whole year; whereas the 
latter are clofed at the end of September. In the fummer dwellings is found dung in 
great abundance, but no hay; on the contrary, the winter habitations never contain 
any dung, but much hay ; near the latter is perceived a more confiderable quantity of 
earth, which annually increafes according to the fize of the dwelling, and the augmen- 
tation of the family. | - | 

In the formation of their dwellings they feoop out the earth with great dexterity and 
expedition ; a {mall part they throw away, and by beating the remainder clofe, render 
the paffage very compact and folid. The opening being fcarcely more than fix or feven 
inches in diameter, is juft large enough to admit the animal. The interior is from 
eight to twenty feet in length ;-it confafts of a paflage, which, at about five or fix 
feet from the entrance, divides into two branches; the one leading to a {mall cavity, 
the other to the chamber in which they repofe. The paflage and the two branches 
are always carried in a ftraight line, unlefs the intervention of a rock, or any other im- 
pediment, obliges them to take another direction. The chamber is round of oval,. 
arched at top, and refembles the fhape of an oven ; it is from three to feven feet in dia- 
meter, and is ftrewed with hay, in which the marmots lie ina dormant ftate during the 
whole winter. on ae 

On retiring to this dwelling about the beginning of October, they carefully clofe 
the entrance fo as to exclude all air, with a cement of earth mixed with {tones and hay. 
On opening this chamber three weeks after it is clofed, the marmots are difcovered lying 
on the hay clofe to each other, and rolled up like hedge hogs, without the leaft appear- 
ance of life. WUfually from five to fixteen are found together ; fometimes, but rarely, 
two families occupy the fame dwelling, and occafionally, but very feldom, one marmot 
has been difcovered alone. If expored to warmth they awaken. The tame marmots 
do not fleep during winter ; but on the approach of that feafon, excited by infting, col- 
le& materials towarde conftrudting their dwellings. The wild marmots occupy their 
winter habitations in OGober,and quit it towards the latter end of March or the begin- 
ning of April. In rempving the cement which clofes the opening they do not puth it. 

—_ rn | outwards, 
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outwards, but draw it inwards, and probably convey the materials, which would block 
up the principal paffage, into the fmall cavity. _ gies iit oe ee = 

They copulate foon after coming out : in June or July young ones have been obferved, 
about the fize of rats. a | 4 | Z* 

It is probable that they do not eat during their torpid ftate; for the fame quantity of - 
hay ts obferved both in {pring and autumn in their winter habitations, and thofe which 
have been dug out in that feafon are thin and perfedtly empty. The flefh of the mar- 
mot is eatable, and its {kin is ufed for furs. ; | 


LETTER LXXI.—Paffage of the Mallogeia.—Lake of Siglio.—Selva Piana and St. 
Morezxo.—E xpedition to the Julian Columns.—Bevio. | 


| oo St. Morexzo, July 31. 
_ THE road through Pregatia to Coire admits carriages, but is very indifferently paved. 
I paffed through the village Promontogno, then through the Porta to Stampa, Vico- 
Soprano, Borgo Nuovo, and Cafaucia. The houfes in this valley are of ftone, plaftered 
and ahveqaied ; are not fcattered, as in the {mall cantons of Switzerland, but every 
half mile a clufter of habitations prefents itfelft . | - . 

Beyond Bondo the country preduces no more chefnut-trees, but principally larch 
and firs; it yields grafs, barley, and rye. Near Cafaucia is the barren and lofty moun- 
tain of Set. I here quitted the high road which turns towards Coire, and about a mile 
and a half further whcre the valley terminates, I began to mount a very fteep afcent, by: 
the fide of the torrent Maira, which rufhes amidft a foreft of firs; it defcends from the 
glacier of the Malin, a ridge of alps feparating the Valteline from the country of the 
Grifons. A little further I reached the top of the Malloggia, and obferved the Or- 
lenga, a gliftening torrent, falling from the Lungin mountain, and forming the remteft 
fource of the Inn. The Malloggia is the point of partition, dividing the waters which 
run towards the Black Sea, from thofe which flow into the Adriatic. The tops of the 
circumjacent mountains are moftly rugged, and covered with Inow; lower down they 
are enlivened with underwood, firs, and pafture. - 

I {topped at a fingle houfe, a kind of inn, where travellers. are accommodated. The ' 
landlord and his family {peak an Italian jargon fimilar to the Milanefe dialect, which is 
common in Pregalia, The next place is Siglio in Upper Engadina, where Romanhh is 
the general tongue. On enquiring whether it was fimilar to the Italian fpoken in Pre 
galia, the landlord informed me that the two languages are totally different ; and the fer- 
vant aflured me, that fhe could fcarcely comprehend a word which was uttered by the 
‘inhabitants of Siglio. From Malloggia I defcended, croffed the Orlenga, and continued 
along the banks of the lake of Siglio; the way was bad and craggy until I came to the 
confines of Engadina, where an excellent road commenced. So 

The {mall lake of Siglio is about five miles in circumference, and finely fituated be- 
tween high perpendicular rocks ; it takes its name from Siglio, which we left at a little 
diftance on our right. I crofled the Inn foon after it iffues from the lake, and purfued 
my courfe over the dry bed of the torrent Fait, which formerly Howed into the Inn, 
but has lately changed its courfe, and now falls into the lake of Selva Piana, Thefe tor-. 
rents often thif their channels ; and I could obferve evident traces, that fome of them 
had, at former periods, watered the {mall plain between the lakes of Siglio and Selva 
Piana. Tlie village of that name ftands pleafantly upon a fmall yifing ground, and the 
lake, though nigéh fmaller than that of Siglio, far furpaffes it im the beauty of its banks, 
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‘which are fringed with hanging groves of fir and larch. From this lake the Inn iffues. 
in a larger ftream, falls again at a fittle diftance into the lake of St. Morezzo, from , 
whence it dafhes through a deep rocky channel into the plain of Celerina, where it fows — 
in a more tranquil current. Thefe little plains, or valleys, are broader and longer than 
that of Bondo, and produce.as much grafs, which isnow mowing, © 

At Selva Piana, [attempted to converfe with fome of the inhabitants, but could 
{carcely comprehend them; I have been endeavouying alfo to talk with the natives of 
this place. Many fpeak Italian, as it is much frequented by ftrangers for the fake of the 
waters; but the greater part underftand nothing-but Romanfh. This morning being 
Sunday J attended divine fervice; the clergyman preached in the language of the 
country, and I could comprehend little more than that the text was in the 22d chapter — 
of St. Luke. The fermon, which is the principal part of the fervice, ‘was about an 
hour long; the prayers were fhort, the girls fung pfalms; fome of them had de- 
lightful voices, and performed with great tafte and propriety, a proof of their neigh-- 
bourhood to Italy. , : a 
. St. Morezzo, or, as it is moft commonly called, St. Maurice, {tands agreeably upon 
the fide of a hill, overlooking a fmall lake which lies in the bofom of the mountains, and 
is bounded by rifing banks ftudded with wood and pafture. This village is remarkable 
for a plentiful {pring of mineral water, much efteemed for its efficacy in curing feveral 
diforders; it iffues foe the ground about the diftance of half a mile on the other fide 
of the river Inn, is a very plentifyl fource, and ftrongly impregnated with vitriol. On 
plunging Reaumer’s thermometer into the fource it funk from 12 to 43. I was in- 
formed that, from repeated obfervations, the thermometer varied according to the 
greater or lefs degree of rain; but upon an average the mercury generally ftood be- 
tween 4 and 7. | a | 

I am lodged in one of the boarding-houfes, which abound in this: place for the ac- 
commodation of perfons who drink the waters. The company at table confift at pre- 
 fent of only two. merchants of Appenzel, who are eftablifhed at Genoa, and a clergy- 
man of Lower Engadina. As I foon difcovered the clergyman to be dn intelligent man, 
I difcourfed with him upon the ftate of religion among the reformed part of the Gri- 
fons, and particularly relating to the Pieti/ts, a feCt which has lately made great progrefs 
in thefe parts. From the account given by the clergyman, who evidently leaned to- 
wards their opinions, thefe Pietifls appear fimilar to our Methodilts: they exalt faith 
above good works, affect to be uncommonly rigid and pious, condemn all diverfions, 
card-playing, and affemblies, as criminal ; frequently delpair of falvation, fancy vifions, 
enjoy fupernatural inward illuminations, and employ fo much time in prayer as to neg- 
lect their ordinary bufinefs. The clergymen of this fe& are for the moft part ignorant 
and fuperficial, are vehemently vociferous in the pulpit, thunder out reprobation, and 
. €Xpatiate upon juftification, without explaining the methods of avoiding the one, and-of 

obtaining the other. | = i ato Bt pete ee Oe 

Thele preachers, notwithftanding their affectation of a total indifference to worldly 
matters, do not confine their views merely to theological fpeculations, but pay a con- 
fiderable degree of attention to political affairs; and as by.means of their authority in 
religious concerns they poflefs a confiderable influence’ over the votes of their parifhioners, 
‘they are ‘on that account much carefled and countenanced by feveral leading perfons. 
among theGrifons) wer A ee ee ee 

The drefs of the women is fingular, and not wabecouini§ it comfilts of a black or blue. 
jacket with red fleeves, ftriped blue and white petticoats, a fmjall blayk velvet.cap trinimed 
with gold or filver lacegwith a black or white lace border hanging ofwy the forebestl - 
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__..From St. Morezzo I made .an excurfion to the Julian Columns, of which Scheuzer’ 
has Given a defcription and an engraving in his Itinera Alpina : he fuppofes them to have 
been.ere&ted by Julius Caefar, in order to mark the limits of his conquelts in thefe parts, 
and afferts that Ne plus ultra, and Omitta. Rhetos Indomitos, are infcribed upon them. 
After paffing Selva Piana, I turned up a path.which leads to the Julian Alps, continued 
. about two hours over rugged rocks, and reached. the Julian Columns, if they deferve fo 
dignified an appellation. They are df a circular fhape, fomewhat fimilar to the Roman 
mile-ftones, placed at the diftance of about forty feet from each other. Their height 
above the ground is four feet, and they feem to be buried a foot, or fcarcely fo much ; 
their circumference is about five feet. They have neither pedeftals nor capitals, and are 
flattifh at top, with a fmall round hole in the middle four inches diameter and fix deep ; 
they were formed by art but in the rudeft manner, and do not contain the {malleft traces 
of any infcription. We have no reafon therefore to conclude, that thefe pillars were 
ereCted by Julius Caefar to afcertain the boundary of his conquefts, or at leaft we have 
-no proofs upon which fe can depend for the truth of this popular ftory. I do not how- 
ever regret that [ made the excurfion; for my curiofity, difappointed in a view of-the 
pillars, has been gratified in vifiting thefe wild and romantic alps. ae ee 
_ The Julian Alps produce much pafture, but-no wood, which is a proof of their great 
elevation. : Near the ftones juft defcribed is a piece of water called the Julian Lake ; it 
ts fupphed from a glacier on a fuperincumbent mountain, from which a torrent de- 
{fcends to the lake of Selva Piana, and may be confidered as 4 fource of the Inn. 

I foon afterwards ftopped at a cottage, the only houfe in the whole extent of thefe. 
alps; it is not occupied but during fummer; the tenants every night houfe the cattle 
_that igraze upon thefe mountains, and make large quanties of butter and cheefe. 
Having taken a refrefhing bowl of thick cream, I began my defcent, and obferved nu- 
merous {mall ftreams ; fome iffuing from the rocks, others falling from the glaciers, 
and forming the firft fources of the Little Rhine. The path was fo fteep and craggy 
that I gave my horfe to the guide, and preferred walking ; about five miles from the 
pillars [ arrived at Bevio, a {mall village upon the Little Rhine, in the high road lead. 
ing to Core. Every one being employed in hay-maying, I could not gain admittance 
into the inn; fome friars, however, offered me their houfe and dinner, and prevented 

me from returning, as I had propofed, to the cottage upon the Julian Alps. 
On queftioning thefe friars concerning the con{titution of the republic df Bevio, they 
informed me that Bevio and Valmorara on one community, governed by eleven. ma- 
- giftrates, though the number of voters who appoint thefe magiftrates {carcely exceeds 
forty ; the chief is called Minifrale, and is confirmed every year ; for which act of po- 
litenefs each voter annually receives a florin. Abqut one-third of the merchandife from 
Como to Coire paffes by Bevio, but the greater part is fent by Splugen. | After dinner 
I returned over the Julian Alps to St. Morezzo. , Tee gga 


 - LETTER LXXU.—Upper Engadina.—Bever.—Zutz—Scampf: | 

Bg. aie: p* . ee Zuiz, Auguft 2. 
THE ride from:St, Morezzo to Zutz, through Celferina, Samada, Ponto, and Ma. 
dulein, is extremely pleafant. Thefe villages lie chiefly upon the fides of the mountains 
gently rifing above a plain, which in fome parts is a mile broad, in others fo narrow as 
to be entirely occupied by tle Inn. The valley is enclofed on both fides by a chain of 
alps, covered for #confiderable height with woods interlperfed with pafture, pias 
oo, Fg ae a neces Pics. with 
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with fnow. The river, which here is free from cataratts, is joined by innumerable tore 
rents that rufh down the fides of the rocks, or burft from the ground. ae. 

_ The'Inn, during its progrefs in this part, is very unlike’ moft of the rivers which I 
traced in my former tour. The Rhone, the Reuls, and the Aar, for inftance, fall, 
near their fources, in a continual cataract, over fragments of rock, and through the moft 
wild and uninhabited traéts of country; while this river directs. its courfe through a 
cultivated and populous diltri@, in an’ equable ‘unbroken ftream. The country is 
picturefque, and its beauties of a milder caft than ufual.in thefe alpine regions. The 
burghs, or villages, are pleafantly dottcd about the plain, at the diftance of a mile from 
each other ; each village confifts of a clufter of fifty or a hundred houfes of ttone, 
plaftered and white-wafhed, and in fuch excellent repair as to appear newly conitruéted. 
The {pirit of neatnefs indeed is fo general in Upper Engadina, that I f{carcely obferved 
one bad houfe through the whole diftri€, and even the barns are as good as the cottages 
in many countries. a | 

As | was riding through Bever the clergyman, who was fmoking his pipe at his 
door, {topped me with a compliment, and invited me to fee his library; I alighted 
accordingly and looked over his colleétion. He fhewed me fome Englifh books, and 
many in the Romanfh language, particularly the * Bible printed at Coire, which is dedi- 
cated to George the Second when Prince of Wales. He alfo obligingly accompanied 
me a little way ; and about half a mile from Bever pointed out a fingle houfe called 
Alles Angnes, where the deputies of the two communities of Upper Engadina aflemble 
for the purpofe of deciding, in the laft refort, appeals in civil caufes. A little further 
he defired me to obferve a {mall fpring, which falls into the Inna few paces from its 
fource; it is called Fontana Merla, and would not be worthy of notice, did it not fe- 
parate the two communities of Upper Engadina. Soon afterwards I took leave of the 
clergyman, mounted my horfe, and proceed to Zutz. I paffed the Inn feveral times 
over bridges of fingle arches, which have a very ftriking appearance; they were con- 
ftruded by fcholars of the famous Grubenman f, and in the fame ftyle of architeCture 
as the bridges of Schaffhaufen and Wettingen, excepting that they are not covered. 

— Zutz, alihough not the largeft, is efteemed the principal place of Upper Engadina, 
becaule it contains the criminal court of juftice. The Landamman of Sotto Fontana 
Merla, who always prefides in this court, is chofen every other turn from the family of 
Planta, eftablithed at Zutz: this peculiar privilege, which gives to that family.no in- 
confiderable influence in the political affairs of this country was formerly granted by a 
Bifhop of Coire, who was uncle to one of the Plantas. On my arrival at Zutz I waited 
upon M, Planta, formerly envoy from the republic of the Grifons to that of Venice ; 
he was appointed to that embafly in order to renew the ancient league which had been 
interrupted by the laft treaty of 1763, between the Emprefs of Germany and the 
Grifons; and on which occafion the Venetians were fo much enraged as to expel the 
Grifons from their territories. This negociation however, though conducted with great 
ability, was ineffectual. M. Planta received me with great politenefs and cordtality, and 
invited me to fupper, and, as the evening was not fet in, he accompanied me to what 
is.called the camp of Drufus, which { was defirous of examining. ee 
You, recolle& the campaign which Drufus, the adopted fon of Augultus, and. brother 
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of Tiberius, carried on againft the fierce inhabitants of thefe mountainous countries ; 


and to which’ Horace, in compliment to his patron, has aliuded : me 


This Bible iin the dialed of the Grey Leagues 


¢ See Vol.J. Lett. 2. and 13. — a 
| Videre 
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Videre Rhati bella fub Alpibus 

Drufum gerentem et Vindelici ; 
7 - oem AY CES 
Alpibus impofitas tremendas 
Dejecit acer plus vice fimplict. 
. This campaign of Drufus againft the Rhetians was attended with great fuccefs, and he: 
defeated the barbarous inhabitants, before deemed unconquerable, (indomitofque Rhatos) 
with great flaughter. The fuppofed remains of his camp confilt of feveral deep pits, . 
and a mound of earth about thirty feet high and fixty paces in circumference. Thefe. 
works did not appear to me to be of Roman conftruction ;-being probably a rude for-. 
tification thrown up during the turbulent times, when the barons of the country were. 
engaged in perpetual acts of hoftility : a defire to render them venerable by the re- 
motenefs of their origin, and the fplendor of the Roman name, feems the only caufe of 
their being attributed to Drufus. Having fatisfied my curiofity I returned to Zutz, dnd 
paffed an agreeable evening with M. Planta. | | 


| : Scampf, Auguft 3.. 

Tue little burghs in thefe parts are fituated at fuch {mall ‘diftances from each other, 
that my daily journeys are fearcely fo much as amorning’s walk, and I am {o' delighted. 
with the country and its inhabitants, that I could willingly take up my abode here for: 
fome time longer. On my arrival at Scampf I carried a letter of recommendation to. 
M. Perini; who introduced me to M. Aporta, the clergyman of the place, a native of 
Lower Engadina, of the ancient and illuftrious family of Aporta.. H¢ ftudied * fome- 
time at Deprezin in Hungary ; but returning to his native country, wag foon afterwards: 
appointed paftor of Scampf. His income is fmall, fcarcely amounting to. £20 f per ans- 
num, and yet his living is efteemed one of the beft in Engadina; with this moderate 
revenue he maintains a wife and large family. His chief work, which is a fufficient: 
proof of his extenfive knowledge and indefatigable induftry, is the Hiftory of the Re-. 
formation among the Grifons, in two volumes quarto. It is written injLatin, and com- 
piled with great impartiality and exactnefs; the ftyle is claffical and peffpicuous. This: 
excellent publication is not merely confined to ecclefiaftical. tranfadhons; for as the 
affairs of religion are intimately blended with political events, the latter make no incon- 
fiderable figure in every Hiftory of the Reformation. The reader will fe in M. Aporta’s: 
performance a minute and faithful account of the animofities between France and Spain,. 
in relation to the Grifons, of the rebellion in the Valteline, of the maflacre of the Pro-. 
teftants, and of the fubfequent war carried on under the femblance of religion. ‘This: 
interefting narrative comprehends almoft all the important events in the hiltory of the: 
Grifons, from the beginning of the reformation to the peace of the Valteline. ©. 

I look up with reverence to this learned author, for his panini cpanel in come: 
pleting fo laborious a work with little encouragement, and under all the difadvantages 
which arife from a difficulty of procuring books, and {traitened circumftances. All that. 
he ever obtained, except fame, was'a prefent of twenty-five guineas, which enabled him. 
to bear his expences to Zurich, for the purpofe of colle&ting materials.from the manu-- 
fcripts in the public library. The work, printed at Coire, at the expence of the typograe. 
phical fociety, has never produced any emolument to the author. This refpectable: 


* He received his educationg I believe, in the Univerfity of Baffle. oe Bi, ack 

+ Confidering the different modes of living, and different value of money, this fum ie perhaps equivalent: 
to-about- £60 in England. “hu bo @ .* & ig: a os _ : 
| 7 — divine, 
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divine, befide a critical knowledge of the learned languages, underftands and {peaks 
Jralian and German, is able to read French, and has fome acquaifitance with the Hun- 
garian and Wallachian tongues. During the little time I paffed in his company, I had 
frequent occafion to be furprifed at his profound erudition and comprehenfive abilities, 
and { am particularly indebted to him for much exaét information conceraing the Ro- 
manth tongue, the general purport of which I fhall tranfmit to you in a future letter *. 
Upper Engadina is divided into two communities, called Sotto and Sopra Fontana 
Merla, from their fituation above or below that fpring. ‘Chey have both the fame court 
of criminal juftice, which is held at Zutz, and confifts of the Landamman of Sotto, who 
. Is prefident, and fixteen jurymen, called Trouadors, taken equally from each diftriét. 
Juftice is more equitably adminiftered in this court than in any other throughout the 
. Grifons, excepting at Coire; a circumftance which arifes ftom the following caufés. 
more code of criminal laws was compofed in 1563 by Juvalta who had been envoy from 
republic of the Grifons to Venice, and had there imbibed more enlarged con- 
th yon of jurifprudence, than at that time prevailed among his rude countrymen. 
ceptty >xcellent code was drawn up in Latin, and in 1644 was tranflated into Romanth. 
Uhis &” »s enjoined for criminal offences do not belong to the judges, but the commu. 
The fin’. expences of the procefs are defrayéd, and a falary is allowed to the judges 
nity; the sublic fund: the judges by thefe means being not fo much interefted to con- 
trom the B ‘foner, are not fo ready to employ the horrid expedient of torture for the 
vict the pri , forcing confeffion. ‘ 
purpofe of er}, fe of the equity obfervable in this court is the mode of electing the judges: 
Another cat’ in many other communities, chofen by the people collectively affembled, 
they are Not, 38! enuties, who reprefent the feveral diftriéts. By thefe means the election 
but by fixteen < ‘) more prudence, and with a greater attention to the qualifications of 
is carried on Withan be expected amidft the confufion of a popular meeting. 
the judges than Cuties choofe all the civil magiftrates by a majority of voices, and finally 
The fame destive and political queftions, which have before been feparately propofed 
decide all legill Gitti@s. Their conftituents have the power (which they frequently 
to their feverabomprorily directing their vote. It is, however, no inconfiderable allevia- 
exercife) of ie iefs frequently attend zat, on, OCECMMCHIS Burely democratical, that the 
tion of the m a Populacaier cafion affemble upon one fpot; but difcufs matters 
whole body of th& 777" 7-"Ol1 no oc bid 
: ‘os, and fend the refult of their deliberations by their reprefentatives. 
in detached parties, and fen f its elevati roduces 
Engadina is a very beautiful valley, yet, on account of its elevation, pt 
Upper oie | i and barley. The winter fets m early 
nothing but pafture and a {mall quantity of rye heen hicles, ‘The air, even at 
and ends late, during which time fledges are the ordinary vehicles. : Rapes 
the prefent feafon, is cold and piercing, and the corn in the midft of fummer 1s 
fionally much damaged by the hoar-frofts ; hence the Italian proverb, 


Engadina Terra Fina, fe non foffe la pruina t. 


The diftrid not yielding fufficient produtions for the fuftenance of ay Leena 
migrate into foreign countries; the gentry in the military line, wd co eo 
Switzerland, others in a ape _ apace hoes = east alee . hit 
ion is to keep coffee-houfes or paftry- 
ray aod Fraate. Generally two perfons eee into partnerfhip to carry on the ans 
trade: one femains in his own‘country, the other attends the bufinefs for a year, when 
he is relieved by his partner, and returns to his family for the fame term. e part- 


Letter 90. ¢ Eayatinn would be 2 fine country if i i hosr-{roft. _ 
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nerg are commonly as faithful as induftrious ; they annually bring confiderable fums of 
money into this diftrict, which is eftéemed the richeft among the Grifons. | 

Many of the inhabitants feed numerous herds of cattle in the fummer months upon 
the Upper Alps, and export large quantities of cheefe and butter ; in autumn, when 
palture begins to be fcarce, they fend great part of the cattle for fale into the Tyrol. 
‘hey live much upon falted meat, particularly in winter, on account of the dearnefs of 
fodder. ‘The bread of the country is moflly brownith ; it is baked in little round cakes, 
only two or three times in the year, and becomes {fo hard that it is fometimes broke 
with the hatchet ; it is not an unpleafant food with cheefe or butter, which are very 
common, ‘The principal part of the butter is made on the Alps; it is afterwards 
melted, put into bottles, and frequently continues good during the whole year. ‘The 
wine of the Valteline-is much cfteemed, and is by no means f{carce in this country ; it 
bears keeping to a very confiderable age; I have tafted fome wine from the cafk of a 
very fine flavour, about fifty years old, although it grows four in the {pace of three 
years in the warm climate of the Valteline. to | 

‘Lhe people are, for the moft part, remarkably polite and weli-bred ; they bow to me 
as 1 pafs with great civility, and will perform any kind offices in the readieft and moft 
obliging manner. J] am indeed no lefs delighted with the politenefs and hofpitality of 
the inhabitants, than with the romantic fcenery of the country. Although many of the 
natives {pend a great portion of their time in foreign parts, they feldam lofe their at- 
tachinent to Engadina; and return with great cagernefs to their family and friends 
after their occafional abfence. 

‘The inhabitants of Upper Engadina are computed at about four thoufand, and out of 
thefe, four or five hundred, upon an average, earn their livelihood in foreign countries. 


LETTER LXAW.—Lower Engadina.—Cernetz.— Huldric.—Campel.—Trafp.—Res 
niuso—Lntrance into the Tyrol.—Santa Maria. 

Cernetz, Auguft 4. 
THE valley of Upper Engadina, from Celerina to a few miles beyond Scampf, is 
nearly levels it is tuclsfed between two ridges of mountains, which are moft elevated 
at Celerina, and gradually dimini(h in height and ruggednefs. About Zutz and Scampf 
is the fineft part of the valley : it there produces fome rye and barley, and the moun- 
tains are clothed with verdure to their very :ummits. Beyond Scampf the plain ends ; 
and the river Inn, which had hitherto winded in a gentle courfe, is contraded into a 
narrow channel, and falls in continual cataracts. The road afcends and defcends along 
the fides of the mouatains, and the country is thickly overfpread with woods of fir 
and pines. : , 

I pafled through feveral villages fimilar to thofe defcribed in the preceding letter, 
and near Brail | croffed a fmall bridge thrown over a precipice overlooking a. foaming 
cataract : it is called in the language of the country Pont Alta, or High Bridge, and 
forms the feparation between Upper and Lower Engadina. Even if the limits of the | 
two diftriéts had not been thus marked out, the fudden alteration of the road, for the 
worfe, would have led me to fufpeét that ] had quitted Upper Engadina. The road - 
from the lake of Siglio te Pont Alta is like our turnpikes in England, and fufliciently 
broad to contain two or three carriages abreaft ; mo common circumftance .in thefe 
mountainous regioge. Tt has-been lately. made, in confequenceyf a propofal from the | 
Houle of Auflriafat the late treaty of Milan, to improve the roads leading through the 

oVoL,. v. | * eA | | Pregalia 
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Pregalia and the two Engadines, that the merchandife to and from Pregalta thight be 
eaniponed’ this way mse the Tyrol, inftead of being carried, as it is at prefenr, 
rough Coire. : 

The ‘Houfe of Auftria offered to defray the whole expence of this undertaking. ‘The 
iwhabitants of Upper Engadina declining, with a {pirit of difintereftednefs rarely to be 
found in democratical ftates, the offer of indemnification, carried the plan into execu. 
tion within their own territories; but the intrigues of the citizens of Coire, whofe in 
tereft would have fuffered by the new arrangement, together with an inveterate perfua- 
fion, that good roads would render the country too acceffible to the neighbouring 

wers, prevented the people of Pregalia and Lower Engadina from co-operating in 
this ufeful project; accordingly that part of this road which runs through their diltrifte 
remains in its original ftate. 

~ After croffing Pont Alta, I paffed along a wild and almoft uninhabited tra& of foreft 
until I reached Cernetz, where I am now comfortably lodged in the héufe of M. Planta. 
That gentleman is at his government of Morbegno, in the Valteline ; but having acci- 
dentally met me at Chiavenna, he kindly gave me a letter of recommendation to his 
uncle, who would not permit me to continue at the inn. 

Cernetz is fituated in a fmall rich plain, bounded by two ridges of mountaitts con- 
verging at both extremities: it produces wheat, barley, rye, flax, and abundanee of 
rich pafture. 1 feel an effential difference between the climate of this little plain and 
that of Upper Engadina; it is much warmer, and has all it natural prodactions much 
farther advanced towards maturity. Large quantities of wood are felled upon thefe 
mountains, and floated down the Inn as far as Infpruck. In this plain the Inn is joined 
by the large torrent Spzlg, that defcends from the mountains of Bormio ; by the fide 
of this torrent, and at the extremity of a narrow pafs leading to Bormio and Muntfter, I 
obferved a fquare tower, which in 1624 the Marquis de Cxuvres garrifoned with a 
Body of French and Grifon troops, in order to check the Auftrian army polted at 
Munfter. The pafs is ftill further fortified by a {tone wall, carried from the foot of an 
inacceflible rock to the rower, and from thence to the torrent. 

The Marquis de Czuvres, to whom the guard of this important pafs was committed, 
was fon of the Marquis d’Etrées ; he was bred up to the church, and created Bifhop of 
Noyon ; but upon the death of his elder brother renounced the ecclefiaftical line, and’ 
eubrscel the profeffion of arms. He diftinguifhed himfelf in feveral campaigns under 
Henry the Fourth, and was afterwards employed in the reign of Louis the Thirteenth as 
ambaflador to Turin and Rome. In 1624 he was appointed ambaffador extraordinary 
to the Republic of the Grifons, and commander in chief of an army.of French and 
Swife troops, fent to the affiftance of the Grifons during the war of the Valteliné. He 
penetrated through Coire into Lower Engadina, and feized, without delay, this impor- 
tant pals; by which manoeuvre he fecured the only avenue leading to Bormio,. the 
reduGtion of which place was followed by the fubmiffion of the Valteline. For thefe 
important fervices the Marquis, on his return to France, was created Duc d’Etrées, and 
Hapa to the highelt honours, He died in 1670, in the hundred and fecond: year of 
is age. .t 

I pairs the gteater part of this morning in making extracts from Campel’s ac- 
count of the Grifons, efteemed the beft topographical and ae hiftory of this country 

extant... It is written in, Latin, has never been printed, arid is very rarely met with. 
had the good fortune to find a copy in the library of Count Firmian at Milan, who, 
with that readinefs to oblige which peculiarly diftinguifhed his charagter, permitted me 
to con(ult it. My ftay at Milan being very fhort, and employed in Other dacaiaar A : 
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bad not made fa gogd an ule of this indulgence as I could have wifhed; and asI have 
now found the fame work in M. Planta’s library, I embrace this opportunity of pernfing 
the moft interefling parts, which has given me great infight into the geography, hiftory, 
and government of this country. ; ea 

Huldric Campel, the author of this valuable work, was born in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century at Sufs, in Lower Engadina, and'made an uncommon proficiency ia 
every fpecies of literature. He was one of the earlieft reformers in this country, and be- 
came by his active zcal, as well as by his extenfive erudition, the chief inftrument in 
{preading the reformation through this diftri@. An event of {mall confequence, which 
happened in his family, gave rife to the fudden and wide diffemination of the new doc- 
trines, and ended in the abolition of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Being abfent, in 1537, upon the profecution of his ftudies, his wife was delivered of a 
daughter, who feemed upon the point of expiring. Gafpar Campel, father of Huldric, 
a man {trengly attached to the rcformed doétrines, refufed to have the child chriftened 
by the papih prieft of the parith, and would not fuffer even the midwives to fpriakle 
it according to the cuftom of the Romifh church, with holy water; and, asthere was no 
reformed minifter at hand, performed the ceremony of baptifm himfelf, ‘The Roman 
Catholics of Suls, in abhcirence of this a&t, aflembled in a tumultuous manner, and at- 
tacked Gafpar with fuch fury, that he narrowly efcaped affaffination. His enemies then 
brought an accufation againit him before the diet, which at firft referred the caufe to ar- 
bitration ; but no fatisfaory decifion being obtained, a public conference was ordered 
to be held in the church of Sufs, before deputies from the feveral communities, upon the 
following queftion, ‘© Whether, if a child is born and likely to die before a prieft can 
be fent for, the baptifm performed by a layman was preferable to that by midwives?” - 

‘his ridiculous inquiry led to difcuffions of great moment; the reformed minifters 
refufed to acknowledge any authority but the Holy Scriptures; while ‘the Catholics 
confidered the writings of the fathers and decrees of the church as infallible. Hach 
party thus regarding every point through a different medium, could not be induced to 
admit the arguments of its antagonift, and the difpute lafted feven days with little pro- 
{pect of a fatisfa€tory conclufion. Fortunately, however, an accommodation was fum- 
marily adjufted by the moderation of the deputies; they decided that, in cafes of ex. 
treme neceflity, where no prieft was prefent, either a layman or the midwives might 
/baptife, and that the layman was preferable to the midwife: but what was of the great- 
eft confequence, they decreed that, in regard to the other controverted points of faith de- 
bated in the courfe of the argument, every perfon might fafely hold that doctrine, whigh 
from full conviétion he was perfuaded to be the word of God. 

This conference was productive of the moft beneficial effeéts; for the peeple, who 
flocked thither in great numbers, were taught to confider the Holy Scriptures as the 
only authority in controverted queflions. ‘The tendency of this maxim is obvious ;. in 
fagt, it produced fuch rapid effects that, within the {pace of twenty years, the Reforma- 
tion was completely eftablifhed throughout * Engadina. 

To return to Huldric Campel ; he not only approved his father’s condud in the affair 
of his daughter’s baptifm, but became a zealous profelyte to the new dottrines. Having 
entered into holy orders, he undertook the care of a reformed church in the valley of 

Pretigau, where he was indefatigable in the performance of his duty, and the propaga- 
tion of the Proteftant seligion. In 15 $0 he was drawn to Sufs by the friends of the 
- Reformation, as a perfon the molt qualified to combat the Roman Cathokec church. 


' Excepting the {mall village of Samua. m= 
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His labours were attended with fuch fuccefs, that, a fhort time after his appearance 
his native place, ma‘s was abolifhed, and the Reformation publicly adopted. Nor was 
Sufs the fole theatre of his exertions, at Cernetz, and feveral-other places, the per. 
fuafion of his eloquence, and the force of Ins argumer.ts; yvained numerous converts, - 
_ He paifed the decline of his life gt Schlins, where he was paftor, and perfevered to 
the laft period of his exittence in diffeminating and defending the doctrine of the ra. 
tormed churches, as ably wiih lis eloquence as he recommended them by his example. 
Amidft the occupation of religions dutivs, he found leifure to continue his hiltory of 
the Grifonsto isso. He died tae following * year at Schlins in an extreme old age, 
leaving a name high!y refpectable ta the rciigious and literary annals of this country. 
The hiftory of Campel confiits of three volumes. he firtt dwells chiefly on the 
topography of the Grifons, and deferibes the diferent diltricts and towns; it likewile 
delineates the nature of the feveral governments, and the various forms of civil and: 
criminal jur.’prudence in th: petty republics into which this country is fubdivided. The 
fecond voiume comprifes the hiftory of Rhzcua, from the carlieft period to the Suabian 
war in 1499, under the emperor Maximilian; the materials are coicily drawn from 
Tfichudi, Stumpf, and other Swifs hiftorians. The third volume, in which the hiftory 
is brought down to bis own tmes, is the moilintere ling and authentic. Campel having 
fubmitted his work to the examination and correction of Bullinger and Simler, pre- 
fented, in 1577, acopy to the diet of the three leagues, and received public thanks. 
But as his own fortune was inadequate to the expences of publication, and as no book. 
feller would undertake to print fo volummous a work, it has never been given to the 
world. : 


. Remus, Auguft 4. 

The road from Cernetz to Scuol is a continual afcent and defcent, and fo rocky and’ 
bad, that I employed above eight hours in riding only twenty miles. “Vhe fall plaid 
of Cernetz foon ends, and is fucceeded by a rude affemb‘age of rocks and forefts. 
Sufs is fituated in a narrow pafs between the river Inn anda ridge of rocks a little be- 
neath the ruins of an old caltle: clofe to it is a {mall fertile plain, which agreeably 
diverfified the wildnets of the rocks and joretls. | : 
The road to Ardetz follows the courfe of che Inn, which murmurs below in a deep nat- 
row channel, heard ‘but not-feen. From Ardetz (over which hangs, upon a lofty rock, 
‘@ ruined caftle called Steinberg) I delcended a very fleep craggy path to the Ian, which 
Jeroffed, and mounted a rapid afcent, leaving oa my right band the valley of Scharla, 
in which are filver mines belonging to the Honfe of Aultria, formerly rich and_ yield- 
ing a confiderable advantage, but now exhaufted. 1 paifed throu,h the trayglirig vil- 
lage of ‘Trafp, clofe to acaftle of the fame name, fituated upon the higheft point of a 
perpendicolar rock. Count Dietrichftein, as lord of the ca‘ile, is a prince of the Ger- 
man empife; it was given to his family by the Emperor Leopold,. on condition that its 
poffeffor fhould always vote in the diet of the empire for the Houfe of Auftria; the for. 
mality of a garrifon is maintained by a fingle Auitrian foldier. From Trafp 1 again de- 
fcended to the river, crofled it and afcended it to Scuol, where I arrived late, and fet off 


t 


early.this morning. = 


A Y 


From Scaol to Remis the mountains on the left flope gradually, and are richly cul 
tivated ; preeeeee great quantities of wheat, rye, barley, flax, and hemp; thé trees 
are chiefly pines, firs, and fmall birch, intermixed with underwoud of nut-treés and” 


i 


» Some euthors place his death in 1582... A et 
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wild rofes. The corn fields are raifed in gradations (if I may fo .exprefs myfelf)-along 
the fides of tle hills, like the vineyards in the Paysde Vaud. The ridges of the moun’ 
tains on {he right beyond the Inn are fteep, aud in many places perpendicular, with lit. 
tle appearance Uf Vegetation. 7 8 , 

This now harvefl time; and ] have obferved feveral clergymen employed in reaping 
the corn, ‘Lhe clervy are very pocrin Lower Engadina, aud are more numerous than. 
in any other part of the Grifons. ‘The income of no benefice amounts to more than 
{zo per annum, that of the inferior cures to nite more than £8, and this {canty pit- 
tance is fometimes fubdivided amon, two or three clergymen, of as many as happen to 
be unprovided for in the fame parifh. | : 

I {topped at Remus to bait my horfes. Near it is a ruined caflle which once belonged 
to the Bithop of Coire, and was given by one of the former prelates to the Plantas of 
7utz; in right of which donation they claim the privileze of adminiftering the oath to 
the Landamman of Sotta Tafna. The only remains of this caltle are two fquare towers, 
in one of which is a miferable apartment, where M. Planta gives an annual dinner to 
the Landamman. 

Lower Hngadina is divided into three communities, which fend three deputies to the 
general diet. he firft is compoled of the parifhes of Cer:netz, Sufs, Lavin, Guarda, 
and Ardetz; the fecond compriles Vettan, Scuol, and Sent, and the third contains Re. 
mus, Schlins, and,Samun, The two former communities make one High Jurifdiction ; 
and the third forms another with Bevio, Valmorara, and Avers. | : 

In citi caufes there ave two feparate courts of jultice, one for that part of the 
country which les to the north, the other for the dilrict to the fouth of the torrent. 
‘Vatna, from which the two parts are called Sopra aad Sotto Tafna: from each of thefe 
courts there lies an appeel, in the laft refort, to the civil tribunal of Sotto Fontana 
Merla, in Upper Ingadina, or to the neighbourmg community of the valley of Munf. | 
ter. In criminal caufes there are lixewile two dillinct conrts, but without appeal; one 
for the tract to the north of the mountin Falon, another for the region to the fouthé 
according to this divifion the two parts are denominated Sopra and Sotto Montfalon. 

By this complicated arrangement Vettan is connected with Scuol and Sent in political . 
concerns, in civil affairs with Scuol, Sent, Remus, Schlins, and Samun, in criminal 
caufes with Cernetz, and the other towns of the tirit community. This intermixture 
of various interefls creates fuch an iutricacy in the election of deputies, magiltrates, - 
judges, both civil and-criminal, as would be uninterelling for me to detail, or for you - 
to read. | | | | ee 

‘One circumftance, however, cannot fail to {trike the molt inattentive inquirer ;,.that.. 
although the mode of electing the judges is nearly the fame with that of Upper Enga- 
dina, yet juftice is by no means fo impartially adminiftered. 1 cannot forbear afcribing. 
this material difference, in an affiir of fuch importance, to the different: condition pf 
the two. people; the inhabitants of the Upper Engadina, being more enlightened and 
affluent than their neighbours, are lels open to the influence of illiberal piejudices and — 
petty corruption. oe. Bey 2k! | a Ro ac BS 

Party runs very high both in Upper and Lower Engadina: there are fome confider. 
able families in thefe diitri€ts, of which the principle are thofe of Defalisand Planta, . 
both. fubdivided into numerous collateral branches.. The hiftory of this country: is 
filled with the difputes antl ftruggles between thefe rival houfes,, and prefents.in many... 
periods little more than an uniform picture of domeltic feuds. | The two parties are: ; 
diftinguifhed. by thé appellations of Scarbonada, black, and Apa, white; the former. 
devoted to the Pfntas, ‘the latter:to the Defalifes, At the time of elections for dept. 

oe - 6 ties 


ties and magiftrates the inhabitants of Lower Engadina faldem ab&aig from blows, — 
whieh ‘not unfrequently terminate in bloodthed. 0 ony eee gh gah 
I fave more than once had -occafion to mention the fuper oraty of politenefs which 

diftinguifhes the inhabitants of Upper Engadiua from thle of the lower diltrit. “This 
pre-eminence probably arifes’ ftom the conftant emigration of the ‘former ; into’ other 
countries, and their intercourfe with. foreigners. I find: alfo a great difference in the’ 
comforts of life in the two diftricts: although. Lower Engadina produces neceffaries 
abundantly fufficient for interior confuthption, yet the inhabitants are Jefs induftrious, 
and confeqgently poorer. In Upper Engadina I was always able to procure at the 
commoneft inns frefh meat, good oil, and excellent wine none of which I could obtain 
in the lower diftri@. The villages are lefs commodious, and the houles of the peafants 
are alfo far inferior in cleanlinefs, neatnefs and convenience. ‘This difference probably 
proceeds, in a certain degree, from the nature of the country: Upper Engadina, yield. 
ing but few produdtions, the mhabitants are obliged to feek from without fome means of 
fubfiftence, and induftry once excited brings with it its ufual companion, opulence; onthe 
contrary, the foil of lower Engadina, fertile in all the fruits of the earth, laysthe inhabitants 
uader no neceffity of extraordinary exertion, and therefore has recourfe to foreign trade. 











: | Santa Maria, Auguft 5 
In my way from Remus to St. Martin’s bridge, being overtaken by a violent ftorm 
of rain, I took fhelter in a cottage, and was cheerfully received by a well-looking old 
woman: my horfe was put under afhed, and mylelf ar houfed from the pelting of 
the fhower. 1 found the rooms perfectly neat and clean, with much better furniture 
and accommodations than I expected from the external appearance of the cottage, 
The old woman. talked, befides Romanth, German and Italian, and the latter remark- 
ably well. The ftorm continuing two hours without intermiflion, I held a long con- 
verfation with her, and was greatly pleafed with the polite and ready manner with 
which fhe expreffed herfelf upon different topics. Upon taking leave I made feveral 
apologies for having dirtied her houfe, thanked her for her kind reception, and endeae 
vouring to flip a piece of money into her hand, was furprifed at her declining to accept it. 
All thele circumftances exciting my curiofity to obtain fome intelligence concerning 
this elderly perfon, I colle@ed the following account:—She is a native of Lower Enga- 
dina, of'a good family, and fornjerly poffeffed a tolerable fortune; fhe married when 
very young, a nobleman of the firft family of Milan, who came into Engadina, re- 
nounced the Roman Catholic, and embraced the Proteltant religion. They lived for 
many years in the greateft harmony, till having diflipated almoft all her fortune, he 
one day took leave of her, with a promife of returning in a fhort time. From that 
moment the never faw nor heard from him, and was fare arde informed that he was 
fo Italy, and had turned monk; upon receiving this information, his wife col» 
eed the fcanty remains of her fortune, and retired to.the {pot where f found her. 
Towards the extremity of Lower Engadina I croffed the Inn which ftruggles through 
a a | narrow channel, between two ridges of high and rugged rocks, over St, Mar- 
tin’s bridge, into the I'yrol. I here took a farewell of the Inn, which I had accompa- 
nied from’its foarce. “At 8t. Martin’s bridge it forms.the feparation of Engadina and 
the Tyral;. on receiving the torrent Schargenbach, it quits the territory of the Grifons, 
nd paling through the Tyrol and the Electorate of Bayaria, joins the Danube at Paffau 


with fo large.a 














body of water, as to equal, if not furfiafs, the celebrated riverin’ which 
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“In the village of St. Martin Romeanth is fpcken; on the other fide of the bridge 
German is the common language, From the fteep banks of the Inn I afcended a high 
mountain, along an extellent road, lately formed at the expence of the emperor, ‘to 
facilitate the communication between Milan and Tyrol. On the top I had a fine view 
of the Inn and Lower Engadina, and then defcended to Nauders, where I dined upon 
a cold fowl, with which Mr. Planta had kindly fupplied my fervant, and without which 
precaution | fhould have made’ but a fcanty meal. | 

From Nauders I traverfed a fmall pleafant valley, bounded on the left by a ridge of 
mountains which feparate the Tyrol from Engadina; the valley is about a quarter of a 
mile broad, and almoft level; it is covered with rich pafture, and watered by a lively 
torrent that fallsintothe Inn. At the end of this valley I gently afcended to a lake, 
one of the firft fources of the Adige; beyond this is another lake, and further ona 
third; the banks of thefe lakes dre prettily tkirted with villages, at one of which I 
paffed the night. 

Having a long day’s journey from thence to Bormio, I fet out at five this morning, 
and proceeded by the fide of the torrent which flows from the lakes and forms the Adige. 
The country is agreeable, and in high cultivation, efpecially where it opens into a meh 
and extenfive view beyond Mals, which town I paffed at aYtittle diftance on my left 
hand, andturned {Mort into the road that leads to the valley of Munfter. At the bot. 
tom of the firft afcent I went throug Laitch, which is fubje€t in {piritual affairs to the 
bithop of Coire, in temporal to the Houfe of Auftrta, and mounted along a rich vale 
Jey rifing to Santa Maria. Tauven is the laft village in the Tyrol where the inhabitants 
fpeak German ; a little beyond I paffed the barrier, and again entered the territory of 
the Grifons, where Romanfh is the common tongue. 

Pafliing through Munfter, which derives its name * from a monattery for women fup- 
pofed to he been founded by Charlemagne, | proceeded to Santa Maria, from whence 
I am now writing. 

The valley of Munfter contains Santa Maria, Munfter, Valdera, Cierfs and feve- 
ral other villages, which form a community in the league of God’s Houfe. Formerly 
the Bithop of Coire had confiderable influence in the government of this valley ; juftice 
was adminiftered in his name, and he received the amercements for criminal offences; 
but having violent difputes with the inhabitants, he fold thefe rights in 1727 to the Em- 
peror Charles the Sixth. The republic of the Grifons, however, objeting to this 
transfer of immunities, which they confidered as unalienable, the bifhop was obliged to 
repurchafe and difpofe of them to the inhabitants, who are now perfectly independent. 
The people are divided into Catholics and Proteftants; the former inhabiting the town 
of Muntter, with its immediate dependencies, the others the remainder of the valley » 
the magiftrates and judges are chofen equally from both parties, who live together in 
tolerable harmony. The common language is the Romanth, the fame as fpoken in 
Lower Engadina, though not quite fo pure; as, on account of its proximiry to and 
conneftion with the Tyrol, it is blended with the German. 


LETTER LEXIV.»Pafoge of Mount Bralio—County and Town of Bormia 
-— | Bormio, Augnft.7 , 
|, HE paffage from Santa Maria to-this place was.very tedious, and would have’ been 
', attended with fome danger had | been deine! a day later; as the great quahtity ‘of 
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rain, which now pours down without intermiflicn, would’ have rendered the. Alpine 
"paths extremely flippery. 1 continued to alcend two hours from Santa Maria te the 
top of Mount Bralio, which feparates the valley of Munfter from-the county of Bur. 
mio. This body of Alps is fuppofed to be the fame which Tacitus mentions under rhe 
name of Juga Rhatica*. I afeended the whole way by the fide of the torrent Rama, 
the fame which flows by Laitch, and falls into the Adige ¢ below Mals; 1 traced it ta 
its fource, where it rufhes from a glacier, amidit an enclofure of rocks. A few paces 
further, near the fummit of the Bralio, another torrent falls fron. the fame glaciér ia a 
contrary direGtion, and forms the firft fource of the Adda. oo 
From this point a defcent continues, with little interruption, to Bormio, The tops 
_of thefe mountains preduce no wood, but yield excellent paflure; they were covered 
with cattle. The moit elevated parts are of granite, but not fo fine grained as that 
which I obferved upon the St. Gothard, and fome of the other Swifs Alps. I then 
went down a very narrow rugged path, and tan hour entered a {mall plain in the 
county of Bormio, about a mile in length, in the midft of which is a fingle houfe, 
termed an inn, the firft habitation I met with fince I quitted the valley of Munfler. I 
found no one within- but a woman and two chiliiren, who {poke a corrupt Italian: the 
woman was greatly affronted on my enquiring if {he talked Romanfh; being a Roman 
Catbolic, fhe feemed to confider it as a kind of herefy to underftand thatlanguage. 
T followed the courfe of the Adda which flows through the plain; at firlt a fmall 
torrent, but gradually increafing by a continued acceflion of water from the 
neighbouring mountains. At the end of this fmall plain the defcent recoimmences, 
ad the track from thence to Bormio is as craggy as the higheft part of Switzerland. 
_ Since I have travelled in the country of the Grifons, 1 have not yet met with fuch alto. 
nifhing fcenes of wildnefe, horror, and majefty, as occurred in this day’s journey. 
Defcription generally falls in reprefenting the moft ordinary exhibitions of nature ; 
how inadequate then mutt it be to the fingular combination of fublin.e objedts, which I 
fhall now attempt to delineate? 
I had no fooner quitted the fmall plain than I entered fuddenly into the moft barren 
_ and defolate region; on my right hand huge piles of mifhapen Alps, on my left a large. 
mafs of ice and fnow. Clofe to the path the Adda foams from precipice to precipice 
in broken cataraéts ; lower dawn it flivots over a fucceflion of natural {leps, which feem 
as if hewn by art; at the‘diflance of about a mile, it is contracted into a narrow chan- 
nel, through which it labours wich inccffant fury. Over this tremendous gulph isa 
flight wooden bridge, partly {upported upon a derached fragment of rock, and partly 
fufpended upon the fides of the oppofite mountains; as ] pailed over, it tottered with 
my weight. [ then continued upon the edge of a deep abyis, the Adda roaring beneath 
though no where vifible, fuggelling to my imagination cataracts more flupemdous than 
any had hitherto feen. Its channel is cut perpendicularly in the rock which has 
evidently been hollowed to the depth of fome hundred feet by the attrition of; the 
waters, . rn a: 
I now arrived at a barren {pot, where the vale was entirely clofed by an impzffabla 
mountan: a ftream burfts from a {mall opening in the rock, and then expanding as ft 
falls, forms a confiderable torrent, foaming amidit valt fragments of fone. 1 turned 
fuddenly to the left, by an opening through which the Adda feems to have forced at 
page, and difcovered fome fertile fields lying upon the fide of a diftant mountain, 


which beautifully contrafted with the wild and uncultivated {cenes I bad jult quitted+-a_ 


© Hift. Ub. i. + Or rather-two torrents form by their jundtionghe 
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partly frova a payment in money, partly from an allowance in é, and partl from the 
colts of fuit in civil and criminal caufes. But the reftridions laid on hig authority will 
bef appear from a fhort fketch of the eftablifhed government, a 

The fupreme authority refides in the podefta, and councils, confifting of a civil and 
ciitninal tribunal, whofe members are annually chofen by the people. 

The criminal court, or the council of Sixteen, who are changed every four months, 
is compofed of two regents, the treafurer, the notary, and fixteen counfellers, ten of 
whom are taken from the town, and two from each of the yallies Furba, Pedinofo, and 
Ccpino ; of thefe memvers only the fixteen counfellers have any vote. At the requelt 
of the two regents, this council is convened by the podefta. In order to arrelt a crimi- 
nal, the whole council ought to aflemble, or at leaft feven of the members; but in any 
cafe of importance, the podefta and two regents may give an order of arreft; this, 

‘however, being contrary to law, mult be referred to the firft meeting of the council, 
which, if fatisfied, decrees in the words of their codec, Male captus ; bene detentus ; 
the arrefl was illegal, but expedicnt. Th. procefs is formed, and the prifoner exa- 
mined by the podefta and two regents, who lay the proceedings before the council. 
Should the criminal be convicted, and will not confefs his crime, the majority of the 
council decide whether the proofs are flrong enough to juitify torture: if that horrid 
expedient fhould be deemed requifite, it mult be applied in the prefence of the podefta, 
the two regcnts, the treafurer, and notary. 

The fines are paid to the community, which, when the prifoner is infolvent, defrays 
the expence of the procefs. If the proofs againft the prifoner appear infuflicient for 
his conviction, the podefta and counfecilers receive nothing for their attendance. This 
regulation, which was defigned to prevent frivolous profecutions, is productive of this 
ill effect, that it induces the judges to {train the flightelt circumnftances into proofs of 
guilt, and not unfrequently occafions the infliction of torture *. 

The civil tribunal confilts of twelve members, taken fromthe town of Bormio, who 
determine all civil caufes in the firft inftance: from their decifion lies an appeal to the 
fyndicate of the Grifons. 

The members of thefe councils are chofen annually by the aflembly of the people, 
confifling of, 1. All thofe who have been magiftrates; 2. Of fixty perfons from the 
town, nominated by the two chiefs of the people; 3. Of fixty perfons chofen equally 
by the three vallies; 4. Of three deputics from the valley of Luvino. All thefe re- 
prefentatives affemble on the 15th of June, in the town hall of Bormio: the eleétion 
is carried on in the moft democratical manner, upon a plan calculated to prevent all in- 
fluence, which cannot however be entirely excluded by the moft complicated mode of 
clection ever invented. Without enlarging upon the fee of voting by ballot ufed at 
Bormio, I fhall, on account of its fingularity, only briefly defcribe the ceremony of 
choofing the two regents. After the nomination of the counfellors, the regent laft in 
office points to fome perfon in the aflembly ; and at the fame inftant the treafurer men- 
tions fome number, as for inftance, ten, fifteen, &c. ‘Uhis number Is immediately 
counted by the regent, beginning from the perfon to'whom he is pointing : the la{t fix of 

the perlons counted retire into a feparate room, and chule fix members of the affembly, 
namely, three from the diftrict of Bormio, and three from the valleys, who appoint fix 
candidates. The names being thrown into fix bags, and balloted for, and the two, who 
4 


* Little more is wanting to the reformation of criminal jurifprudence in Bormio, than to render the 
examinations public, to payethe judges for their attendance, whether the prifoner i@innocent or guilty, and 
to abolith torture. 
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have the greateft number. of ballots, are regents. ‘They remain in office only four 

‘tenths, in order to prevent the‘abule of their power, which is very great, 

"The expences of governtient are regulated with extreme jealoufy, and the accounts 

-are annually fubmitted to the infpection of each diftrict: when the regents retire from 
Office, the treafurer delivers a fummary of the expences and receipts incurred during 
their adminiftration, which isread to the council of Sixteen, and cannot pafs without 
their approbation. In O€tober the council elects thrce examiners, two of whom are 
always taken from the inhabitants of the town, and one reciprocally from each of the 
three valleys. Thefe examiners make a report, which is laid before a deputation from 
the town and the valleys on the 3d of May, and five copics are dilhiibuted to the 
feveral deputies, for the infpettion of their refpettive conftituents 5 laftly the report is 
read before the aflembly of reprefentatives, who meet for the election of the magiftrates, 
when it is cither finally approved or rejected. 

The revenue of the county, however trifling, is nearly adequate to the current 

expences: it arifes in the following manner : 





LZ os dd 
Duty upon merchandife, which this year amounted to - - 29. «6 «O 
Rent of the pafture upon the Alps of Frederiga, Gallo, and Braglio, 30 13 4 
For liberty of cutting wood, - - - - - 6 13 4 
Profits arifing from the fale of the corn granted by the government of Milan, 25 4 0 
Rent of the baths, - - - - - 13 6 8 
Fines, upon an average, . . 6 - 14.0 0 
Tythes of corn produced, . - “ . 103 12 0 
222 14 4 

The following isa Table of the average Expcnccs. 
bo s 
For making and repairing roads and bridges, ° - 83. 6 8 
Salary of the magiftrates, “ - “ " 7i 8 o 
Salary of the podefta and fyndicate, ° 2 - 57 7 G 
212 2 2 





In this calculation a few occafional expences are omitte, which render the general 
_ outgoings greater than the receipts; the overplusis fupplied by cqual afleflments. For 
the purpofe of affefling, there is a perpetual committee, confifting of twelve members 
—chofen from the town, and two from each valley, which is convoked by the regents. 
The fum required being laid before them they fix the quota according to a calculation 
_ of property. ‘ 
__ ‘The mountainous parts of this country produce only pafturage and wood; the lower 
_ diftri& about Bormio yields corn, but not fufficient for domeftic confumption. ‘The 
inhabitants export cattle, a fmall quantity of cheefe, and iron, obtained from the mine 
_ Of Freli, in the valley of Pedinofo, worked at the expence, and for the profit of a pri- 
vate perfon, who paya,to the community a {mall annual rent. Winets imported from 
the Valteline, corn Dee the Tyrol, corn and rice from Milan, lincn from Bergamo 
and Appenzcl, gnd cloth from Germany. 
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‘Venice’; the Fikiwhich is drawn from this diftridt of the Valteline is ngt of the bglt 
gully, nor ‘very abundant; part is forwarded to Venice, and the remainder through 
taventia'to Germany. 
nt half a mile from the town, on the other fide of the Adda, is the church of the 
Madona, or the Virgin Mary, much vifited by Catholic pilgrims; it is a large handfome 
“building, conftrocted with marble and ftone ftuccoed. Part of the church is ancieat, 
“for I obferved a date of 1206; and the carved ornaments are grotefque, but by po 
means badly finifhed. The modern building is in an elegant {tyle of architecture ; the 
rincipal entrance is formed by two Corinthian pillars ornamented with foliage and 
eftoons of flowers, while the pilafters are neatly adorned with bafo relievas, in the yle 
of the antique, The ara of the workmanthip, as I collected from an infcription over 
the door, was 1533. | 
In the large area before the church is held, in the month of Ottober, the fair of 
Tirano, remarkable for the number of cattle which are brought for fale: they are fed 
upon the higheft Alps, where they continue until the fnow begins to fall, and are chiefly 
fent from hence into Italy. The fair continues three days, during which time the aus 
thority of the podelta is {ufpended, and the governor of the Valteline has abfolute jurif- 
dition over the town and diltnd. 
— cannot deferibe how much I am perplexed with a variety of languages, I {peak 
Italian or French with the principal gentry, fometimes hold a converfation in Latin, talk 
a [mattering of German with my fervant, and with my guide and the common people a 
kind of corrupt Italian, like the Milanefe, I write my notes in Englith, and during my 
progres through Engadina, was employed in colletting a vocabulary of the Romanth, 
ou will not therefore be furprifed fhould you find a confufion of tongues in my 


The Valteline, called by the inhabitants Valle-Telina, extends from the confines ,of 
Bormio to the lake of Chiavenna, about the length of fifty miles, It is entirely enclofed 
between two chains of high mountains; the northern chain feparates it from the Gris 
fons, the fouthern from the Venetian territories; on the eaft it borders on the county 
of Bormio, and on the welt on the duchy of Milan. 

The Valteline, together with the counties of Chiavenna and Bormio (which had long 
been the fource of hoftility hetween the Bifhops of Como and Coire,) came in 1336 
under the dominion of Azzo Vilconti, fovereign of Milan, who quietly tranfnsitted them 
to his facceffors. Upon the death of John Vifconti, who was Archbithop ag well as 


Soon after this revolution the Grifons, in conjunction with the Bithop ot Coire, ei 
tered the Valteline, and, having expelled the French troops, took poffeflion of the’ 
country; they were received with joy by the inhabitants, who ‘did homage to their new 
fovereions, and in-return obtained from them the confirmation of all their privileges, 
A compromife was immediately entered into between the Bifhop of Coire and the three 
leagues, to fhare the fovereignty of this country. In the following year Maximilian 
Sforza, raifed to the ducal throne of Milan upon the expulfion of the French, ceded 
in perpetuity the pofleflion of the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio, to the Bj 
Coire, and the Grifons; a ceflion ratified by Francis the Firft, in the treaty of peice 
which he concluded with the Swifs and their allies the Grifons in 1516, when he gh. 
tained poffeffion of the Milanefe. | pa 

In 1530 the Grifons acquired the whole dominion of the Valteline, to the exelnfian: 
of the Bithop of Cotre; under pretence that the Bifhop had not furnithed his quot df 
men and money in the war with James of Medici, in defence of thefe ceded countriesy 
they coppelled him to fell his fhare of the fovereignty for a yearly income of 373 floring 
payable to him and his fucceffors out of the cuftoms of Chiavenna. From that 
period thefe provinces were pofleffed by the Grifons without moleftation, until ‘the 
rival interefts of France and Spain, the intrigues of the Pope, religious enthufialin, 
the zeal of party, and exactions of the Grifon governors, kindled an infurreCtion, 
which commenced with a general maffacre of the Proteftants, and raged for a feries of 
years with the moft favage and unremitting fury. | 

In no country has the {pmt of difcord been more prevalent, or religious difputes 
carried to a greater height. The zeal of contending factions has communicated irfelf 
to the hiftorians of thefe events; on both fides religion has been pleaded as a fanction. 
to the moft atrocious actions, and alleged by one party as an excule for tyranny, and for 
rebellion by the other. ma 

As the Valtelinc, Chiavenna, and Bormio originally belonged to the Milanefe, the: 
fovereigns of that duchy always looked upon the Grifons with a jealous eye, and fe 
cretly embraced every opportunity to foment the difturbances with which they, in cattle 
mon with all democratical ftates, are occafionally convulfed, 

Upon the extinétion of the family of Sforza in the perfon of Francis the Second, the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth feized the Milanefe as a fief reverting to the empire, andy: 
difregarding the claims of the French King, gave the inveftiture to his own fon Phil 
With the poffeffion of the Milanefe Philip {ucceeded to pretenfions upon the Valte ine 5. 
and although both he and his fuccefor Philip the Third entered into treaties of alliance’ 
with the three lea gucs, by which they refigned all claims to this country ; yet they never: 
finaly relinquifhed all intention of recovering a province whicn had een once difivictgts: 
bered from the Milanefe. and which the contelts between France and Spain r¢ 
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of the Houfe of Auftria were infeparably united; and the councils of Vicnna were di 
refted by the cabinet of Madrid.. Under thefe circumftances the Valteline, which,*by 
comuedting the Tyrol and the Milanefe, afforded tHe only fecure paflage for the junéion 
of the Auftrian and Spanifh troops, became of fignal importance. Hence the Spanifh 
ernors of Milan, highly folicitous to acquire influence among the people, fecretly 
: fomented the fpirit of difaffedlion, which the condud of the Grifon governors too juftly 
provoked ; promifed aiftance to the aggrieved inhabitants, and gained by thefe means 
a powerful party in favour of thetr court. ‘The minds of the inhabitants being thus 
gradually won over to the Spanifh intereft, the Count Fuentes, governor of Milan, ven- 
tured, in defiance of the Grifons, to conftrud the fort * which bears his name, for the 
.purpole of commanding the paflage of the Valtcline. 
he fame reafuns which rendered the Spaniards defirous to fecure the Valteline, in- 
‘ déced the French to ob‘truct their defigns. Henry the Fourth, with his ufual vizour, 
zealoufly efpoufed the caule of the Grifons, and was preparing to fend cfivctual affiftance 
again{t the attempts of Fuentes, when he was affaf_inated; and the inteftine troubles, 
which took place upon his death, for a time totally withdrew the attention of France 
from this quarter. The Spaniards, thus freed from their moft formidable rival, purfued 
their projects upon the Valteline without oppofition, and availed themfelves of the do- 
meftic diffentions between the Grifons and the inhabitants. 

The Grifons had long attempted to introducc the Reformation into the Valteline with 
the moft injudicious zeal, and without paying fufficient attention to the prejudices of a 
fuperfiitious people. Churches for the worfhip of the reformed religion were con- 
ftruéted, and minifters regularly fettled with a permanent falary ; {chools for Proteftant 
children were cftablifhed at Sondrio, notwithftanding the remonttrances of the Romith 
priefts, and the oppofition of the people. Many privilegcs of the popffh ccclefiattics 
were taken from them; privileges { which, though rpugnant to every principle of 
found government, were fanctified by ufage, and could not be haftily abolifhed without 
exciting general difcontent. 

To thefe religious grounds of diffutisfaction were added others, arifing from the ty- 
rannical proceedings of the Grifon govcinors, whom the advocates for rebellion painted, 
and it is to be feared with too much jultice, in the moft odious colours. “ A fy(lem,” 
they cried, ** of avarice and extortion is eftablifhed by law; the magiftrates purchafe 
their offices, and indemnify themlelves by the plunder of the country. All things are 
venal; life, honour, and even confcience itfelt has a price; it is not poffible for the 
governors to be more iniquitous, nor for the people to fufler a greater complication of 
calamity.” 

Thefe well-grounded complaints were aggravated, and the crifisof rebellion accelerated 

by an a&t of flagrant injuftice. Many inhabitants of the Valtcline, fufpected of favour. 

ing the Spanifh court, particularly thofe who had oppofed with the greateft zeal the in- 

trod ion of the reformed doctrines, were arrefted, and conveyed into the country of 

| , the Gyifons. Mock courts of juftice were cftablifhed in feveral places, by which the 

_ prifonere were fined to a large amount; and fome were even wantonly fentenced to 
the torture, ™ 

Among the fufferers was Nicholas Rufca, a prieft of Sondrio, who had gained the 
univerfal efteem of the Catholics, by his unremitted refiftance to the Proteftant dottrines, 

“and who, for the rigid auflerity of his manners, was revercd by the multitude as a faint. 


a $ 


 ® See Letter 68. . 
7" cone were independent of the civil authority for all delinquencies, and amenable puly to the Bithop 
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“The death * of Wlitéay amid the matt excruciating torments, raifed a fpitiedt fey 
ameng the e'too widlent tobe appealed, The emiflaries af Spain aid not i forr 
increafe: the gerne ferment, and-to tuagett the molt. plaufible motives for immediate’ 
infurradtion, by reprefenting that,ias the Grilons were convulfed by factions, and France , 
difturbed, by inteftine commotions, a favourable opportunity prefented itfelf to thake off 
the yoke under which they groaned. The fuggeflions had their effet; and the in- 
habitants commenced hoftilities by a general maflacre of the Proteftants, ‘ 

The 20th of July 1620, was the day appointed for the perpetration of this horrid de. 
fin, At dead of night Robuftelli, the leader of the confpiracy, accompanied by a 
hundred followers, arrived at Tirano, and, having affembled the chief Catholics, laid 
before them the intention of extirpating the Proteftants ; the dreadful propofal was em- 
braced with all the zeal of refentment, inflamed by fanaticifm. At break of day the 
fignal for maffacre being given by ringing of bells, great part of the inhabitants iffued 
from their houfes, and repaired te the market-piace with terror and anxiety. In this 
moment of perplexity the confpirators fell upon the Proteltants, and encouraged the 
people to follow their example, by deftroying the enemies of the Catholig faith, Few 
words being neccffary to exafperate an incenfed and {uperftitious multitude, every perfon 
feized the firft arms which prefented themfclves, fcoured the {treets, ftormed the houfeg, 
and affaffinated the Proteftants. 

During this dreadful fcene, the podefta, his family, and fome of the principal Protef- 
tants took refuge in the town-houfe, and barricadoed the daors; the Catholics however > 
foon forced a paffage, and burt into the apartments where the fugitives were collected, 
Their fury was for a moment fufpended at the affecting fight of the podefta and his wife 
upon their knecs, prefenting their infant children with uplifted arms. But {uch was 
the implacable barbarity of the enraged multitude, who demanded with repeated ine 
ftances the death of the podefta and his family, that this fhort refpite was of no avail, and 
only ferved to embitter their fate; they were firlt imprifoned, and then put to death, 
without diftinétion of fex or age. 

The next fcene of the maflacre was exhibited at Teglio, whither fome of the con- 
{pirators were difpatched from Tirano ; they were dreffed in red, as a fignal to the in. 
habitants that the rifing at Tirano had fucceeded. The Catholics foon collected ina 
body, and repaired to the church, where the Proteftants were affembled for the celebra- 
tion of divine fervice. One of them levelled his piece again{t the minilter, who was 
preaching ; but miffing his aim, the Proteftants rofe up, drove out the Catholics, and 
barricadoed the doors. The aflaflins then climbed up to the windows, and fhot from» 
the outfide upon the crouded audience ; the doors at length being burt open, all the 
Proteftants were put to the {word excepting thofe who renounced their religion. 

Another party of Catholics made their way towards Sondrio; but the governor of 
the Valteline, apprifed of their defign, ordered the inhabitants to take arms, and {um- 
moned the people of the neighbouring diftrict to his afliftance ; in obedience to this 
injumétion, both Proteftants and Catholics began to aflemble, but the Proteftants were 
intercepted and deftroyed. Some attempting to efcape towards Eingadina and Pregalia 
were overtaken in their flight, and involved in the common flaughter. Even the women, 
laid a Gide the natural foftnels of their fex, and, hardened by fuperflition, praCtifed every 
fpecies of outrage upon the bodies of the deceafed. Meanwhile the Catholic troops 
enteréd Sondrio, and exgiting their partifans with the cry of “ Down with the enemies of 
the Catholic faith,” madea general {laughter of the unhappy Proteltants, Mercy, hows 
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exer, was extended to the governor and his family, in a manngy, waich does honour to 
the chiefs-of the revolt who conducted the attack af Sondrio. “Maas firltimprifoned, 
but afterwards, in confideration of his mild behaviour to the Catholics, difmifled with 
his family, and efcorted in fafety to the confines of the Valtcline. 
It would be fhocking to humanity to enumerate all the particulars of this favage 
maflacre, or to trace its devaltation in the feveral towns of the Valteline. It continued 
three days without intermiflion ; nor were its horrid effe&s confined merely to thofe 
who were affaflinated upon the fpot. Many who efcaped into the country were hunted 
down like wild bealts ; others, after eluding the fury of their purfuers, were confumed 
by hunger and fatigue, and numerous dead bodies were difcovered in the woods, ca- 
verns, and torrents. Several Catholics, who were allied to the Proteftants, fhared.in.. 
the general difafter ; even women and infants were flain in the moft-delibePat 










e 
Some Proteftants faved their lives by abjuring their religion, and many, who refufed to 
purchale their fafety by this conceflion, were burnt alive. 

In the midft of this dreadful carnage, one in{tance of fingular humanity deferves to 
be recorded. Bartholemeo Peretti, the principal Catholic at Berbeno, being exhorted 
to put all the Proteftants of that town to death, apprifed them of their danger, and 
aflifted them in effecting an efcape. But this act of clemency was the occafion of his own 
deftruction, and he was executed as an enemy to religion. 

All the Proteftants being either deftroyed or driven out of the country, the remaining 
inhabitants renounced their allegiance to the Grifons, and framing a new form of govern- 
ment, threw themfelves under the protection of the King of Spain, who fent an army to 
their fupport. The people of Bormio followed the example of the Valtcline, with this 
difference, that they did not maffacre, but only expelled the Proteftants. Having en- 
tered into an offenfive and defenfive alliance with the inhabitants of the Valteline, they 
alfo formed an independent commonwealth. 

The Grifons, divided among themfelves, were totally unequal to the chaftifement of 
their revolted fubjects. The Catholics were defirous of employing the mediation of 
Spain, for the purpofe of recovering the Valteline ; the Proteftants, inclined to vigorous 
meafures, propofed an application to the Swifs cantons, Venice, and J'rance. After 
violent diflentions, which were not terminated without bloodfhed, the Proteftant intereft 
prevailed, and a deputation was fent to thofe powers. 

Zuric and Bern inftantly difpatched a body of troops, while the Catholic cantons re« 
fufed to act againft thofe of the fame perfuafion. Venice, alarmed at the growing power 
of the Houfe of Auttria, and defirous of a paffage through the Valteline, gave a flattcriag 
anfwer to the requeft of the Grifons, but with a {pirit of delay natural to a republic, 
deferred fending any actualfuccour. France too, having juft emerged from a civil war, 
was more difpofed to negociate than to act with decifion. Baflompicre was difpatched 
to Madrid to folicit the reftitution of the Valteline ; and, although a league was con. 
cluded betwixt the King of France, the Duke of Savoy, and the Republic of Venice, 
to affift the Grifons unlefs the Valteline was reftored; yet all that could be obtained 
from the Spaniards was, that the forts‘of the valley fhould be placed in the hands of the 
Pope; but as the Pope was a fecret partifan of the Houfe of Auflria, and inclined to 
favour the rebellion of the Valteline, it was evident that he would reftore the forts to 
the Spaniards upon the firft opportunity. In this interval the united troops of the Gri 
fons, Zuric, and Bern being defeated with great flaughter, the Valteline feemed upon | 
the point of being for ever difmembered from the Grifons, whien the French court {ude 
’ denly changed its plan of operation, entered into the war with a zeal as fincere as it was 
politic, and vigoroufly iaterpofed in behalf of the Grifons. : 7 Th : 

ig 
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This revolution in the French politics was owing to the afcendancy of Cardinal Riche. 
lieu,*who no fooner began, to prefide inthe cabinct, than the kingdom feemed to awake 
from that deep lethargy into which it had funk, during the feeble adminiftrations of 
Ancres and Luynes. ‘Chat great minifter in{tantly perceived the importance of the 
Valteline ; without wafting a moment in deliberation, he demanded an immediate refi. 
tution of that country, and enforced this demand by fending a detachment of troops to 
the affiftance of the Grifons, under the command of the Marquis de Couvres. 

The general, animated with the fpirit of the new minilter, penetrated into thefe parts, 
jomed his army to the Swifs and Grifons, and in two campaigns drove the Spaniards 
from the Valtcline, Chiavenna, and Dormiv. The two latter provinces were immedi. 
ately reftored; but when the Grifon deputies repaired to the French general at Sondrio, 
to demand the ceffion of the Valtcline, Couvres propofed that the exercile of the Pro. 
teftant religion fhould be abolithed throughout the valley ; that the inhabitants fhould 
appoint their own magiflrates, and pay a yearly tribute of 20,000 crowns; and he 
fhewed hinfelf fo ftrongly inclined to circumfcribe the authority of the Grifons over 
the inhabitants of the Valteline, that he was fulpedtted of being bribed by them, But 
it foon appeared, that this conduct was occafioned by directions from his court, and 
proceeded from a reconciliation which, unknown to the Grifons, had taken place be- 
tween the Kings of France and Spain. 

Richelieu, the foul of the French monarchy, having brought to maturity his project 
for fubjugating the Hugonots, was too grcat a politician to enter into a foreizn war at 
the eve of a civil commotion ; and well aware that he could not maintain pofleflion of 
the Valteline without an expence of troops, which he could ill fpare, temporifed for the 
moment, and made overtures to Philip the Fourth, who, harafled by the long continuance 
of hoftilitics, feemed equally defirous of an accommodation : accordingly preliminaries of 
a new treaty were immediately adjufled by the conu acting powers, at Moffon in Arra- 
gon. It was agrecd that the Valtcline fhould again be reftored to the Grifons, under 
the following conditions: no other religion but the Roman Catholic to be tolerated ; the 
inhabitants to elect their own governors and magiftrates either from themfelves or from 
the Grifons, but always from perfons of tne Roman Catholic perfuafion ; and the go- 
vernors to be confirmed by the Grifons. In return for thefe privileges it was ftipulated, 
that the inhabitants fhould pay an annual tribute, the amount of which was to be fettled 
by mediation. In confequence of this treaty, concluded on the 5th of March 1626, 
the French refigned the forts of the Valtcline into the hands of the Pope, and evacuated 
the country. 

In conformity to this alliance, the inhabitants having elected Robuftclli, who began 
the maflacre, for their governor, and appointed twelve magiftrates, fent a deputation to 
Coire to demand the confirmation of the Grifons, who were by no means difpofed to 
accede to a treaty fo deftructive to the rights of fovereignty, which they pofleffed over 
the Valteline. Openly excited by the Republic of Venice, and fecretly encouraged by 
the French-minifter, they refufed to acknowledge the treaty of Moflon. But as they 
were not in a flate to fupport their claims by force of arms, they could only remonftrate 
and negociate, without producing any immediate effect. 

Affairs continued in this ftate for three years, until Richclieu, having completed the 
reduction of the Hugonots by the capture of Rochelle, turned the whole force of France 
againit the Houfe of Auftria the diminution of whofe power he had long meditated. 
He now threw off the mafk: the dominions of the Houfe of Auftria were invaded on 
all fides, and every,part of Europe became the theatre of his vail defigns. Among other 
enterprifes the Yalteline engaged no inconfiderable fhare of his attention ; the a 
a 6B 2 ona 


of thé:Grifons ; aldhough they began the war with demanoing an, ungontiitional reltitu. 
tiotr of the Valteline, yet théyavere no fooner in pofleflion of the country than'chey pro- 
foffed, as on the former conqueft, a great tendernefs for the privileges df the inliabit. 
ants; and‘refufed.so futrender their acquifition to the Grifons, unlefs upomrterms more. 
favourable to the people than had been offered even by the treaty of Moffoa, °. 

The Grifons, having no profpect of affiflance from any other quarter, found them- 
folves under a neceflity of acceding to thefe humiliating ftipulations. , The French, with 
a view probably of retaining the Valteline in their own hands, continued to delay the 
reflitution, and clogged every fubfequent negociation with conditions {till more un- 
favourable. 

The Spaniards artfully are themfelves of thefe circuinftances, held out the moft 
flattering overtures of accommodation. The Grifons, encouraged by thefe well-timed 
offers, and incenfed at the repeated inftances of duplicity they had lately experienced, 
rofe up in arms, and drove the Freneh from the Valteline. ‘lhe treaty of Milan was the 
confequence of this revolution: a clofe alliance was concluded between the Spaniards 
and the Grifons; and the Valteline was reftored under the guarantee of that very 
power which had originally cxci ed the inhabitants to revolt. 

This treaty, contracted in the year 1635, fecured to the Spaniards the paflage of the 
valley, which was the great object of the war, and reftored the Valteline, Chiavenna, 
and Bormio to the Grifons, under the following conditions: an act of oblivion; the 
immunities of the fubjet countries to be confirmed as they exifted before the revoluion 
of 1620; no religion but the Catholic to be tolerated ; no perfon of any other perfua- 
fion to be permitted to refide, excepting the ata during the two years they fhould 
continue in office, and the Proteftants poffeffed of lands, who fhould not be allowed ta 
remain in the country above three months in the year; the privileges of the ecclefiaftics 
to be reflored in their full latitude. 

A few alterations were made in the government of the Valley, and fome rogulations 
introduced for the purpole of ftemming the torrent of injuitice and corruption ; they 
confifted chiefly in a new method of nominating the governors, and in creating the office 
of affeflor. The articles were guaranteed by Spain, and inferted in the capitulation, or 
treaty, ratified in 1639, at Milan, in the prefence of the deputies from the Valteline. 

The deputies reproached the Spaniards for having fummoned them to Milan, in order 
to be pretent, in filence and with tears, at the fubverfion of their liberty ; and, when 
the treaty was announced to the inhabitants of the Valteline, a general delpair {pread 
shrough all ranks. The people univerlally lamented that they had been deluded into 
a revolt under a promife of proteGion ; that they had expended during this fatal war 
above 25.000,000 of florins *, for no other purpofe than to procure an alliance between 
Spain-and the Grifons, and to be reftored to their original matters, exafperated by their 
revolt, and preparing to renew the former ats of injuftice and tyranny which had 
driven them to rebellion. Nor were thefe murmurs ill-grounded ; for, except the 
total exclufion of the Proteftant religion, no material alteration was made in the fate of 
this ¥al ive : 4 

Since this treaty the‘lawahave been no lef perverted than before, the exadtions of 
the governors have continued as exorbitant, and the courts of Sjultice as iniquitotis and 
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-dorbupt, (The thange in the adenipiftraticn of juftice fas praved’ tio alleviation's thé 
“éteation of the affeffar'’s office fer'ved ree to give the fanction ‘of law to the mott iniqais 
tous procesilifigs,.or td yary the mode of oppreflion. This innovation has been more- 
over attended with this bad effect ‘to the bulk of the inhabirants ;, béfore the rebellion 
the nobles were principally fubjec& to the rapacity of the Grifon judges; but fine the 
pacification, the people have been more expofed to exactions. 

I have thus brought down the hiftory of the Valteline to the pacification of 1637. 
Since that period no material change has taken place in the fituation of affairs. The 
fovereins of Milan have always cultivated the friendthip of the Grifons; and the in. 
habitants of the Valtcline endured a regular courfe of tyranny under the government of 
a free ftate ; confirming a faét notorious in the annals of ancient Greece, that no people 
are more oppreffed than the fubjects of a democracy 


LETTER LXXVI.—Government of the Vatelins. 


THE Valteline is divided geographically into three principal diftricts, and politically 
Into five governments. 

The three diftricts are, 1. Terzero di Sopra, or the Upper Diftrict ; 2. Terzero di 
Mezzo, or the Middle Diftri& 5 3. Terxero di Sotto, or the Lower Diftriét. 

The five governments are, 1."Of the Upper Diftri€t; 2. Of the Middle Diftria, called — 
alfo the Government of Sondrio; 3. Of Teglio; 4. Of Morbegno; s. Of Traona. 

Each of thefe five governments is fubje& to a magiftrate appointed by the Grifons,. 
who is changed every two years. The magiftrate over the middle diftrict is called Ga. 
vernor of the Valteline, and poffcffes, in fome refpett, a fuperior degree of authority to 
the others, who are ftyled Pode/tas ; he is alfo captain-general of the Valteline. 

But before I proceed to explain the form of government, it may be neceffary to lay 
before you the method of electing the governor and podeftas, to whom the Grifone de- 
legate their authority over the Valteline. 


In 1602 fome efforts were made to reftrain the exceffive venality and injuflice of thefe 
magiftrates, which were derived from the public fale of the governments, and the fhare 


During the late contefts between France and the Houfe of Auftria the Valteline became an objeét of 
great importance, and the neutrafity of the Suifs and Grifons alone prevented the occupation of the 
country by one of the contendng parties The inhabitants, irritated by a long ferie3 of opprefiiins, eagerly 
adopted the new Soa diffufed by the Fiench agents, and were anxious to deliver themfelves from the 
yoke of the Grifons. During the progrefa of hoftilitics, Bonaparte, well aware of the advantages derived 
from the neutrality of the Valteline, declined al} mterference, until he concluded the armiftice with the Em- 
peror, which terminated in the treatyof Campo Formio He then availed himflf of an infurreGion which 
broke out in the Valteline. The inhabitants, animated by the eftablifhment of the Cifalpine republic, took 
tp arms, drove out the Grifon nals and, declaring themfelves independent, were foon afterwards joined 
by the natives of Bormio and hiavenna 

The Grifons, who had recently experienced a revolution in their form of government, and hopelefg of 
deriving affitance, ether from the Swifs Cantons or from the Houfe of Auftria, requefted the mediation of 
the French Republic, which being alfo accepted by the revolted provinces, the {ubjed of difpute was re- 
ferred to Bonaparte, and two deputies on each fide ordered to repair to Milan The deputies trom the re- 
volted provinces inftantly made their appearance, but the Grifons, torn by inteftine factions,’ and averfe to 
the mediation of the French, which they had been unwarily induced to folicit, not only declined fending their ‘ 

eputies but returned no anfwer to the repeated fammons of the French General. In confequence of thig. 
ilence, Bonaparte decided the conteft, bv declaring the revolted provinces independent, and confirmed the 
anion Which they folicited with the Cifalpine Republic Thus, after a period of near three centuries, the 
Valteline, Chiavenna, 2nd Bormio were again incorporated with the Mulanefe, under a republican form af 
government. af 
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of the fines for criminal offences between the Grifons and the governors *. To prevent 
éorruption in the diftribution of their offices, and exaGion in the governors, two 4in- 
portant changes were made. Inftead of appointing one perfon, four candidates, nemi- 
nated by the communityto whom the turn of election belonged, drew lots for the charge. 
But this alteration would have been attended with few beneficial effeéts, had it not 
been followed by another, which tripled the ftipend of the govcrnors, and precluded 
them from any fhare in the fines: yet thefe falutary regulations, which prevented the 
Grifons from felling the governments at fo high a price, were a few years after abolifhed 
by the diet. In order, however, to preferve fome appearance of impartiality in the 
choice of magiltrates, it was ftipulated in the treaty of Milan, that three candidates fhould 
be nominated by the community to whom the election belones, and that one of thefe 
fhould be appointed by the diet. Yet this mude is a mere formality; three are always 
prefented, but the dict never fails to nominate the perfon recommended by the com- 
munity. Chefe magiftracies are allowed to be openly purchafed: in general, part of 
the money is afligned to the public fund of the community, and the remainder diltri- 
buted among the body of the people, in whom the right of clection is veited, and whote 
votes are feldom obtained without additional bribes. It will cafily be imayined what a 
dreadful fcene of { corruption is opened by this mode of proceeding ; und how fre- 
quently perfons are appointed to the governments, who are totally inadequate to the 
difcharge of their trull. 

Thefe magillrates, as reprefentatives of the fovercign flate, enjoy the fupreme au- 
thority, and are entrufted with the power of life and death; and, though apparcntly 
controlled by the laws, devile means to evade them. But their authority will be beit 
underitood from an account cf the civil and criminal courts of juftice. 

The criminal tribunal is compofed of the governor, vicar, and affeffor. 

The governor arrelts, imprifons, and examines the delinquent ; though, according 
to the letter of the law, no examination ought to be made but in the prefence of the 
vicar and affeflor, “Vhe criminal being convicted, and the fentence paffed, the governor 
enjoys the power of remitting the punifhment, excepting in cales of high treafon, pre- 
meditated murder, or other cnormous crimes. He has a fmall annual {tipend paid by 
the Valteline, but derives the chief part of his income from the fines for criminal offences, 
of which he receives two thirds, In all trials he ts hound to follow the penal {tatutes, 
which are drawn up with great precifion and clearnels. 

The vicar is always a Grifon, and is chofen by rotation from the feveral communi- 
ties: three candidates are prefented to the inhabitants of the Valteline, who appoint one 
of them to the vacant office. ‘This motle, adopted in the treaty of 1639 to check cor- 


* Tris neeceflary to apprife the reader hh when L ufe the word governor fimply, I apply it indifcrimi- 

hately to the governor of the Valtebue and the four podeitan 
: All authore, Lath native and foreigners, who have written upon ihe Crrifons, have not failed to enumerate 
the 1 effects refulting from th. fale of governsients, which is authorifed by law; but none have exprefled 
their cifapprobation in Reongcr terns than Portunatue Juvalta, in the following paflage from a manufcript 
acenuntof the Grifins : 

Dui ad honorss et prefertia ad quafuofas il! ts p afethuras afpirabant, non aliter quam ambit ef largitionibus 
woti competes ferent. Omuia enim venala proflrubant, non fecur ac alia merits. 

Neque wero privat tantum homtnes mercimonta ila exercchant, fed communitates integra eliam Cruponobantur, nt~ 
ge erubefecbant prefeduram communitatis cum legationibus ad didlas feu conventus fublicos, quirum in ipforum manu 
erat clectio, cum offictis ad frbditos et aliis emolumentis communitati provenientibus, confilio publico, folenniter, conflituto 
pretio, in multos annes vendert, et ne quid ambigt poffety publicis tubulis perforiptis coMfiynare. Indigni prorfus au- 
wed liber tate wipote qui tam tim turpiter et feticrate profanarent ac profistucrent. Lmtores ifti emebant, ub carius 
wenderent, idewque ubi fpes aligua lucri affulgebat, merces fuas venales exponebant, et plus offentibus addicedant, 
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-ruption, has not been attended with the defired effedt:” ‘he community, in whole 
it ts.to-elect. the three candidates, leaves to the purchafer af the office the power of. 
“nominating his two. affociates; the diet, in delivering in the three’ names, recommends - 
the perfon who had been previoufly defignated by the community, and this recommens — 
dation is always accepted by the Valteline.. ‘Uhe vicar ought to attend in perfon alb 
trials when the governor examines the :prifoners; but this.cuftom is now‘ fallen into 
difufe, and in lieu of his attendance, he receives an annual fum of 1127 Grifon florins, ~ 
about £83, from the governor of the Valteline and each of the four podeftas: a thame- _ 
ful elufion, as the vicar was defigned to be a kind of counfel in favour of the prifoner,. 
and to prevent injuftice in the mode of examination. When the prifoner is convicted, :. 
an account of the procefs is laid before the vicar, who mult confirm the fentence. Tor. | 
turc, for the purpofe of forcing confeilion, cannot be inflicted without his confent, and 
in his prefence, which is never difpenfed. . Befides a fmall falary, and the’ annual fum of — 
1127 florins, he has a {tated allowance, as well for every confultation, as for each time 
that he is prefent at the infliction of torture. , ee 6. 
The affeflor muft be an inhabitant of the Valteline ; he is nominated by the vicar from 
three candidates, chofen reciprocally from each of the three Terzeros. His vote .is.ne-, 
ceflary to concur with the vicar in ordering torture: he muft alfo attend when it is - 
applied, and confirm the fentence pafled againft the convicted perfons. He has no ree 
gular falary, but his profits depend upon the number of procefles in which he is cone — 
fulted. This is the only office which gives to the inhabitants of the Valteline any fhare © 
in the criminal jurifpradence. es 
According to the original intention of the ftatutes, the affeffor ought to be a perfon — 
well verfed in the laws of the country, and fhould be confidered as an advocate for the | 
accufed ; but as he is obliged to the vicar for his nomination *, he is commonly his — 
creature, and feldom gives his vote in oppofition to him. 0 
Such is the general theory of the criminal jurifprudence in this country, by which it. 
appears that the power of the governor is limited as well by the flrict letter of the law,” 
as by the interference of the vicar and affeflor, whofe concurrence is neceflary for pafling 
afinal fentence. But this limitation exifts only in theory ; for the laws are cafily eluded, 
and even made fubfervient to the conviction of the innocent as well as the guilty. The 
vicar and affeflor, be they ever fo upright, can hardly prevent the oppreffion of the 
judges ; and if they are themfelves rapacious, they receive their fhare of the plunder,. 
for conniving at the governor’s injultice. oe 
Having gained infight into the practice of the courts of jultice, I fhall lay before you» 
the general mode of proceeding, from the arreft of the criminal to his final fentence, _ 
inter{perfing the account with occafional remarks, which will ferve to fhew the abufes. 
introduced into the adminiftration of jultice. ahaa 
The governor iffucs the order of arre{t, and commits the criminal to prifon; he de 
tains him in confinement as long as he pleafes, delaying or haftening the inquiry as he 
thinks fit. ‘The examination is fecret, no one being prefent. but the governor, or his _ 
fubftitute, and the notary, who writes down the procefs. It mult be evident with how — 
much eafe perfons verfed in the arts of chicanery can brow-beat the ignorant, and: pers — 
plex the prifoner, who is allowed no counfel. If the criminal is found guilty, whatever — 
is his crime, he may make a compofition with the governor, before the cafe is referred _ 
to the vicar ; or, in other words, as the examination is fecret, the governor can draw’ — 





os Ufually the affellor either pays the vicar for his appointment, or elfe delivers him all his regular feed: 
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to give their, vote decoding to the letter.of thé law; and ao'th Fiantes snevery 

' fevere, the penalties are either heavy fines or.corporal punifhment. dn‘the iformer cis - 
eummitance, the governbr receives two thirds of the fine; andj as in theater, tie lias the 

- power of remitting the punifhment, excepting for the moft. atrocious arimes, he gerte-' 

- sally accepte-¢ commutation in money, if the prifoner is able to pay it. By thefe means 
molt offences may be eafily compounded for; a circumftance which empowors the rich 
to commit crimes with impunity. It is, however, a matter of little confequence to the 

4 governor whether the prifoner is rich or poor; in the firlt inftance, he-may receive a 

* gompofition from the prifoner himfelf, in the latter from the parifh. For, in cafe the 
punithment for the crime is corporal, the expences attending it are confiderable, as the 
executioner of Coire muft inflict it ; for which reafon the governor generally remits the 
penalty, and receives from the parifh a compofition in money fomewhat lefs than the ex- 
pences of inflicting corporal punifhment. 

We may add to this lift of grievances the power poffeffed by the magiftrates of dele. 

ting their authority without refiding in the government. If the delegate is a Grifon, 
he is called “/jlente; if an inhabitant of the Valtcline, Tenente. He either purchafes 

_the fines and perquifites upon a calculation of their average value, or is refponfible for 
them to the governor. In fome places the delegation is almoft always bought by the 
fame perfon, who refides upon the fpot, and becomes a perpetual judge ; in others, a 
fociety of perfons join to purchafe the profits of the magitracy ; they appoint the tie- 
tninal delegate, and fecretly dire€t the proceffes. Such a delegation may be called a 
fettled tyranny, and, according to the expreffion of an elegant author *, “ ofablifoes 2 
wwholefale ae between criminals and courts of juflice.” 

From this general view of the criminal jurifprudence, we may readily infer the 
wretched fituation of the inhabitants; where the fupreme magiflrate purchafes a tem- 
porary office at an exorbitant price, and has an inadequate falary ; where the principal 
profits of his charge arife from the fines for criminal offences ; where it is his intereft 
to arraign and to convict ; and where he is himfelf the interpreter of the laws, of which 
he is commonly ignorant, the acculer of the party, and the judge. 

I have already mentioned the power which the governor enjoys of pardoning all 
offences except the moft atrocious crimes. A pardon of this kind is called /iberatione ; 
and there are printed papers that contain its form, in which blank {paces are left for the 
name of the perfon, the crime committed, the date, and the fignature of the judge. I 
enclofe a copy of a liberation + ; it brings to my recollection thole ats of baa ee 

"which 






_ © Eden's Principles of Peaal Law, p. 61. 
‘} The following is the form of a liberation : 
- Porletta Regente della GiuriGizione di Tirano, 
¢ {ue Pertinenze, &ce Cindice de Malefici 
con Mero, ¢ Mifto Impein, ¢ con 
autoritu di Spada, &c. 
Per tenor della prefente,.ed inogaialiro miglior modo, &c abbiamo libertato ed affulto, ficcome liberiamo 
ed affolvidmo, libero ed sffalta ellere vogliamo, ¢ dichiariamo, che fia. 

_— ere the nani of the perfon is inferted. 
* t * , ae 2 ee i 
— e iene pena pecuriuria, arbitearia, o afflittiva del Corpa, nella quale fiaintot fo, © abbia potute 
& ‘ j : Mer, 
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At the end of every two years when the magiftracics expire, fyndicates are appointed 
by the Republic of the Grifons, for the purpofe of inquiring inte the admini(tration of 
the feveral governors, and of hearing appeals from their decifions. This court is com- 
pofed of nine members, including the prefident, chofen reciprocally by the communi- 
fies, three from each league. They make a circust into cach of the fubje&t provinces ; 
fend out proclamations, that they are ready to receive all accufations again{t the gover- 
nors, exandne witnelles, decide uppeals, and mitivate fines, without the concurrence of 
the vicar and affeflor, ‘Ehey do not, however, finally determine in civil caufes, which 
may be referred from their decifiea to the diet. The fyndicate which was intended to 
oppofe corruption and iauice, is neverthilefs the great fupport of both; nor can it be 
otherwife, forthe dvedts purchaf ther uffee fiom the feveral communities, and as 
their falarv ic very fimall, can only reimburfe themtelves by receiving bribes from the 
judges cx trom the appellants. Their office ts bought for a greater or finaller fum, as 
moreorles appeals of confequene + are to be fubmitted to their arbitration. And what 
eccaions fill greater abuft., when a caufe of great impurtance is to be referred to the 
{yradicute the governors frequently purchafey fron the communities, in whofe right the 
election is ior that dim vefled, the power cf nominating the fyndics, and of courfe ap- 
point thoir own creature. Hence this court 1s become fu corrupt as to give rife to a 
proverb, © ads ona! as the fyndicate.” 

Ifaving thu. endsavoured to draw a general fketch of the civiland criminal yurifpru- 
dencein this country, TD full now mention the domcftic adintniltration of affairs. 

All public concerns which oo not fall uader the jurifdiction of the Grilons, are dif- 
culled and determined by a council compoled of five reprefentatives, one from each dif- 
nict, which meets as cccafion requires at Sondrio. Previous to its fituag, the public 
notary writes tothe feveral pardhes of the five goveram tts, Informing them of the 
bufinefs to be tranfaded: ech parifh bas its meeting, In wluch every houleholler pof- 
feflesa vote; and each diftiét has its afi mbly compuled of deputies from the feveral 
pavifhes, who chufe the reprefentatives. In ll ailair. of taportance, the reprefentatives 
are bound to vote in conformity to inffrections rec.ived froin their conitituents, and 
all cafes of importance are decided bv aay ty of voices, The council is empowered 
to demand a rednfs cf grb vevees fratain’ Grions, and to remonilrate avainil intrac- 
tions of the privilegrs granted tothe ilabitants by the capitulation of Milan. ‘Ih 
governor of the Valt lice ts prfirt, but nas ae vore, 

Vhe tribute which the Va tline pavs t2 the Gritons is fo finall, the falarics of the 
governors foinconfil rat'e. and all datis fo trifling, that molt writers, who have had 
oceafion toamenion is valioy. hove doionbed nas the mo't happy and thg lcait op: 
prefled of all fubl GQ pron sj cia din that sotwithtanding chefeMdvantac. 4 
the country is annually drained of a fum very di‘propurtionate to the ability of the 
inhubitan’e, 

It is dithculr to afcert inthe exalt awennt of this fum, as it arifes chieRy from the 
feeret as weli as public prodts of the comtsof jade. Bat when we conlider that ths 
greater partis procured by cxtornons that fearecly any dutinetion is made between in. 
nocence amd quilt; that ere. t crnace ar: committed with impunity, aad perty offences 
fevercly punifhed ; we a atd, ther tieinods: of exadction is more detriuental to the 
country than the lofe of the ip. cie ticlt; inafmach as a corrupt adminiitration of jaftice 
+ the worlt of all opprefhons. : 

‘he clergy of the Valteline are not refponfible to the ordinary courts, their immuni- 
ties being fo exorbitant as to render them alinoit indeperident olgthe civil authority 5 
they are only amenablt to the court of the bithop of Cento, Ui a prigit is guilty of rn 
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‘mifdemeanor, his perfon cannot be fecured without the concurrence of the bifhop, and 
‘governor of the diftri@ in which the crime was committed. It is therefore extremely 
difficult to bring an ccelefiaflic to juflice 5 as impunity is eafily porchafed, either by {¢- 
curing the favour of the bifhop’s vicar or of the mapiftratc. Nor are ilicfe pernicious 
privileges confined merely to the clergy, but extend to all perfons wearing an ccclefiafti- 
cal drefs, with the permiffion of the bifhop of Comp. 

The Grifons have frequently endeavoured to abolith thefe immunities, but always 
without effect. The nohles of the Valtelinc are interefted to fuppart the privileges of 
the clergy, becaule they can eafily obtain the perrflion of wearing the ecclefiaftical 
drefs, and can fecure their property, by leaving their eftates to the clergy at the extinc« 
tion of all the heirs named in the fucceflion. Such cflates, called deneficia genisitia, are 
very common inthe Valteline, and cannot be feized for debt, or confifcated. 

All civil caufes of the clergy, below the value of two hundred livres *, are decided 
by the vicar of the Bifhop of Como: above that fum they are brought before the 
bifhop. An appeal frem his decifion lies to the pope’s nuncio at Lucern, from him ts 
the ecclefiaflical tribunal at AAquilea, awd from thence to Rome. 


LETTER LASVIL—Teglio—Sondrio.— Anecdotes of the Painter Ligario.— Morbegna, 
— Del. bie. 


INSTLAD of proceeding by the neareft road from ‘Tirano to Sondrio, I made a cit. 
cuit by Teglio. I traverfed the plain of Lirano, rich in all the productions of nature, 
and continued for fome way at the foot of the northern ridge of mountains, which are 
highly cultivated to their very fummits. Lower towards the fouth-eaft, aud further to- 
wards the north-eaft, the tops of the rugged Alps make their appearance gliftening with 
fhow. J paffed through a continued vineyard, and the tou is fo fertile, that corn, millet, 
flax, and hemp, are fown among the vines, which overhang in beautiful feftoons. Every 
village is adorned with a thick grove of chefnut trees, whofe rich and dark foliage pro- 
duces a pleafing eflect. 

_ deglio fituated upon the top of a mountain, about nine miles from ‘Tirano, and 
fewelve from Sondrio, is a long flraggling place, and contains abont three hundred 

“houfes. Clofe to the town are the ruins of a fortrels flanding upon an infulated rock, 
and formerly eftcemed of great ftrength. This clevated {pot commands a very rich and 
extenfive profpeét from Tirano to the lower part of the valley beyond Sondrio, as far 
as Morbegno. ‘The government of Teglio is faid to comprife the twelfth part of the 
Valteline; it is the moft populous diftna, and contains about eight thoufand fouls; 
it produces in a good feafon much more corn than is fuflicient for the confumption 
of the inhabitants, and rivals Sondrio and Tirano in the goodnels of its wine. 

Finding little at Teglio but the face of the country to excite my curiofity, I proceeded 
in my journey fo Sondrio, through a tract equally cultivated with that which I had al- 
ready pafled, J defcended by a gentle flope until 1 came tothe Adda, which I followed, 
as it roars through the plain, fometimes confined in a narrow channel, fometimes ex- 
panding in a wider bed, and threatening the country with continual inundations. 

Sondrio is the capital of the valley; the refidence of the governor and of the vicars 
but like all the towns I have hitherto feen in the Valteline, feems deferted, and difplays 
little appearance of tfade or animation. ‘The town, partly built in a plain, and partly 
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" fonlnels for the polite arte. They both followed their father’s préfefiion, but althgugh i‘ 

not without fome degree of merit, failed of equalling his reputation. Victoria was , 
chiefly diftinguithed for her ikill in vocal and inftrumental mufic. ~ 

K rode this morning to fee the pairiting of St. Benediét, at a nunnery about a mile’, 

and an half from Sondrio; having exaniined the painting, the abbefs ient a meflage, 
defiring the favour of my company, which I accepted with pleafure. Upon emering 
the parlour, ] made my obeifance to tle abbels Who, in company with two nuns, was 
feated on the other fide of the grate. After the ufual compliments, and enquiries if 
was pleafed with the picture, wine and cakes were brought in; the wine was the pro- 
duce of thelr own vineyards, and was excellent; the cakes were fhaped like fkulls and 
bones. 

‘The abbefs and her friends behaved with great eafe and politenefs; they afked many 

ueltions relating to England, natural to perfons fequeftered from fociety ; and one of 
them apologized for their curiofity, by remarking that women were not lefs inquifitive 
or lefs fond of talking, becaufe they were fhut upin anunnery. The perfon who made 
this remark was pale, but not unhealthy; her figure was remarkably fine, and fhe had 
been very bandfome: a difappointment in love, as I am informed, firft induced her to 
take the veil, and :o bury fo much beauty and elegance inaconvent. Struck with her, , 
manner and addrefs, I could not help wifhing that fhe may never live to regret fuch a’ 
ftep, and my feel all that eafe and tranquillity of mind which are expected, but not , 
always found, by thofe who take the veil. 

Tam juft returned to Sondrio, froma {mall excurfion to Morbegno, and towards the 
extremity of the Valteline as far as Delebio. Near Sondrio the valley is about two miles 
in breadth, and remarkably fertile in vines and all kinds of giain. The right chain of 
mountains is clothed almoft from the bottom to the fummit with a continued vineyard, 
which is efteemed to yield the beft wine in the Valtcline. “I rode along the plain which 
ftretchcs, without interruption, {10m Sondrio to the lake of Como. ‘The middle part 
of this plain is occupied, and frequently overflowed by the unruly Adda, and being 
matfhy yielJs nothing but courfe pafturage ; the fides nfe gradually into gentle acclivi- 
ties, and difplay a rich variety of natural productions. 

Morbegno li-s on the lett fife of the Adda at the foot of the fouthcrnmoft chain ; it 
is the handfomeft town in the Vultcline, and appears to have more fhops, and to carry 
on more trade than all the others united. M. Planta, the prefent podefta of Morbegno, 
no fooner heard of my arrival, than he politely waited upon me at the inn, and invited 
me to his houfe. Finding that I was defirous of procceding to Delebio, he infifted upon 
accompanying me; and having ordered his carriage, propofed an immediate departure, 
that we might return to his houfe by fupper. M. Planta is the fame gentleman to 
whom I was obliged for fo hofpitable a reception at his houfe at Cernetz ; and T am , 

appy to find that he is among the few who a with honour and integrity in this land 
of extortion, When vicar of the Valteline, he difcharged the dutics of that important 
office with great credit, aud has entered upon his government with the fame {pirit of 
integrity. "There is a pleafure in receiving acts of politenefs in a foreigu country ; but 
it is a double fatisfaétion to be obliged to perfons whofe charactcrs are deferving of the 
higheft efleem. 7 

‘The road fro? Morbegno to Delebio runs along the foot of the chain of monatains, 
which feparate the Vakcline fiom the Venétian tertitories, This chain having anor, 
thern afpect yields few vines, but is richly clad with hanging groves of chefnut By 
chiecquered with fneadbws arid fields of corn. The Valteline expanded gradually; " 
, we advanced wards the dke‘of Como ; in this part the wholé plain is chiefly a marafg, 
easin I expoled 
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e of great importance in the trade of this valley ned 
from Delebio, through Chiaventa, into Germany. Upon my Tetarn, to Morbegno; 
I fapped with M. Planta, aad after the repaft was entertained with an excellent coca 
’ After returning to Sondrio, T crofled the Adda ‘dppofite Morbogao, overa handl 

ftone bridge, and proceeded along a toad carried at the foot, and on the fides of the 
northern chain of mountains. It was almoft a continued vineyard with millet, Turktth 
corn, flax, and he np, prowing between the ranges of vines. a 

The romantic beauties of the Valteline are greatly heightencd by the numérotis ree 
mains of antient fortreffes and caftles; they were all difmantled foon after the capitula. 
tion of Milan*, from a recent experience, that the inability of the Grifons to provide 
them with fufficient garrifons, expofed them to the enemy, and rendered them for the 
moft part a fource of annoyance rather than protection, It might be imagined, that 
+ fome of thefe fortreffes onght to have been retained for the purpofe of aweing the ina. 
bitants: fuch an implicit confidence, however, is repofed by the Grifons in the guaranty 
of the country by the Houfe of Aujtria, that they do not maintain a fingle foldier 


throughout the whole Valteline. 


LETTER LXXVIU.~-Commerce—ProducTions——Populaion—of the Valteline. 


a 

THE chief commerce of the Valteline is carried on with Milan and the Grifons. The 
principal exports are wine and filk, which,turn the balance of trade in ite favour; they 
enable the inhabitants to exift without any manufactures, and help to lupply the money 
which is exacted by the governors. " 

The wine is fent into the Grifons, Germany, the Venetian ftates, Bormio, and occa 
fionally to Milan, Upon a rough calculation 73,0co fojua, or horle-loads, are annually 
exported: this year the foma fold for a pound fterling, which may be confidcred its 
average value. The filk is fent to England, Zuric, and Baile. The diftri& of Dele. 
bio and Talomara produces the fineft filk, the neighbourhood of Sondrio the next in 
quality, and the diftrid of Tirano fupplies an inferior fort. ‘Three thoufand pounds 
of the finelt fort, which is efteemed as good as the filk procured from Piedmont, is 
{ent annually to England by way of Oftend. ‘The greater part is wound in the Valte- 
fine, for which purpofe there are filk mills in the principal di(tridts. 

Befides thefe commodities, the Valteline exports planks, checfe, butter, and cattle, 
The inhabitants receive from Milan, corn, rice, falt, and filken ftufls; from Germany 
gnd Switzerland cloth and linen ; from Genoa, fpices, coffee, and fugar, 
jy, Lhere are no manufauresin the Valteline, and almoft Ila the menial trades are ex- 
vag f by foreigners. ¢ 
~ Phe population of the Valteline may be eftimated from the following rough tketch : 
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_ Pally without glafs windows: Tentered feveral, and was every Where difgutt 
~ uniform appearance of dirt and poverty. The peafanté are moftly covered with 


The cottages of the peafants, which are built of ftone, are large, but ited en 
u en 


atid the children have ufually an unhealthy look, which arifes from their wretthed mant- 
- ner of living. The laft year’s drought occafioned fuch a fearcity of provifions, that 
' the poor inhabitants were reduced to the nioft extreme neceflity. The price of bread, 
_ was unavoidably raifed fo high, that in many parts the peafants could not purchafe it ; 
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and their a food was for fome time a kind of pafte, made by pounding the hulls 
the grapes which had been preffed for wine, and mixing it with a little 
meal, Famine, added to their opprefled fituation, reduced the inhabitants to the loweft 


condition of human mifery, and numbers pcrifhed from abfolute want. But it is a 
_ pleafure to reflect, that they are in fome meafure relieved by the plentiful harvelt of the 
 prefent year. 


Perhaps no part of Europe is more fruitful than the Valteline, and yet there is no 
country in which the people are more wretched. Many reafons may be affigned for the 
mifery to which they are reduced. The firlt and principal caufe is the fornt “of go- 


- vernment. ‘The governors generally abufe the exorbitant authority entrufted ‘to them 


pet 


by the laws; the peafants are imprifoned upon the flighteft information, and as all 
tranfgreffions are punifhed by fines, an accufed perfon is feldom acquitted; fo that a: 
confiderable number are annually ruined in the courts of juftice. 

Befide the individuals who are fuppofed to fuffer for their own guilt, the parifhes are 
fubje& to continual aff. ments, towards defraying the expences for the trial and imprl« 
fonment of the poor parifhioners: if they are unable to pay the fum required, itis des 
manded from the parifh to which the criminal belongs. In this cafe it frequently hap- 
pens, that the affeffments, inftead of being laid upon the landholders, are impofed 
upon each hearth, by which means the chief burden falls upon the poor. 

Another caule of wretchednefs proceeds from the prefent {tate of property, Few of 
the peafants are landholders; as from the continual oppreflion under which the people 
have groaned for above two centuries, the frecholds have gradually fallen into the 
hands of the nobles and Grifons, the latter of whom are fuppofed to poffefs half the 
eftates in the Valteline. ‘Ihe tenants who take farms do not pay their rent in money, 
but in kind; a {trong proof of general poverty. ‘The peafant defrays the cofts of cultis 
vation, and delivers near half the produce to the landholders; the remaining portion 
would ill compenfate his labour and ¢apence, if he was notin fome meafure befriended 
by the fertility of the foil. ‘Lhe ground feldom lies fallow, and the richeft parts of the 
valley produce two crops; the firft is wheat, rye, or {pelt, half ot which is delive 
to the proprietor; the fecond is generally millct, buck-wheat, maze, or 'Turkey-corn, 
which is the principal nourifhment of the common people; the chief part of this crop 
bélongs to the peafant, and enables him ina plentiful year to fupport his family with 
fome degree of comfort. Thofe who inhabit the diftrits which yield wine are the moft 
wrétched; for the trouble and charge of rearing vines, of gathering and preiling the 
grapes, is very confiderable; and they are fo apt to confume the fhare of liquor allotted 
to them, in intoxication, that, were it not for the grain intermixed with the vines, they 
and their families would be leftalmoft deftitute of fubfiftence. 

Befides the bufinefs of agriculture, fome of the peafants attond to the cultivation of 
filk; they receive the eggs from the landholder, rear the filk-worms, and are entitled 
to half the filk. Thif employment isnot unprofitable; for although the rearing af the’ 
filk-worms is attepded with much'trauble, and requires great caution; yet as the bcc 7 
pation is generally entriited to the women, it, does not take the men from thets 4 
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AND IN TRE COUNTRY OF THE GRISONS. 





LETTER LXXIX.—Chiavenna.—Valley of St. Gtacomo——Chapel of St. Guplielmo. 


Chiavenna, Sept. 16. 

MY correfpondence with you has been for fome time interrupted. The day after 
my arrival from the Valteline, I was feized with a laflitude which I attributed to the 
fatigue of journey ; it ended in a violent pain and {welling of my right hand, the eftects 
of a rheumatifm, which probably feized me the night I pafled at the bottom of the Mu- 
ret: not being able to procure a bed, I flept in the hayloft, and fuflered much from the 
piercing north wind, which blew from the glacier. I likewife imprudently walked the 
next morning, without intermiffion or reirefhment, for the {pace of feven hours, from 
the top of the Murct to Bondo ; fo that the cold and fatigue brought on a rheumatic 
complaint which has detained me fix wecks, During great part of the time I wore my 
arm in a fling, and was incapable of writing a line. What I moft regret in this delay © 
is, that I have becn prevented from attending the general diet of the Grifons, which was 
held at Davos the latter end of laft month. 

The county of Chiavenna came under the fovercignty of the Grifons in ihe fame 
manner, and at the fame time with the Valteline. During the war of the Valteline it 
frequently changed its mafters, but at the peace of Milan was finally reftored to the 
Grifons. It is ruled, like the other fubject provinces, by a Grifon governor, who is 
called commiflary, and in a few inftances is even lefs limited in his power than the judges 
of the Valteline. 

The criminal court of juflice is formed by the commiffary, and the affeflor, who is 
appointed by the commiflary, from three candidates nominated by the county. He 
muft attend all examinations, concur in ordering torture for the conviction of a cri- 

minal, be prefent when it is inflicted, and ratify the final fentence; but as the affeffor 
owes his place to the commiflary, and fhares in his exactions, he is a mere cypher, and 
feldom ventures to exert his right of interpofing a negative. ‘his circumftance renders 
the courts of juftice in Chiavenna more uniformly iniquitous than even thofe of the 
Valteline; for the clofe union between the commiffary and affeffor almoft precludes 
a chance of redrefs, and gives unbounded {cope to oppreflion. It would be unneceflary 
sferibe the mode of procceding eflablifhed in this court of juftice, as it is fimilar to 
Fthe Valteline. In civil caufes the commiflary receives five per cent. of the cons 
Me, property, and an appeal from his decifion may be fubmitted to the fyndicate. 
Chiavenna, the capital, is fituated at the foot and upon the fide of a mountain, and 
contains about three thoufand fouls. The inhabitants carry on but little commerce 3 
the principal article of exportation (excepting the ftone pots mentioned in a former 
letter *) is raw filk, of which the whole country produces about three thoufand fix 
hundred pounds. A manufacture of filk flockings, the only one in the town, has been 
lately eftablifhed. The neighbouring country is covered with vineyards, but the wine is 
of a meagre fort, and only a fmall quantity exported. The great fupport of Chiavenna 
is the tranfport of merchandife; this town being the principal communication between 
the Milanefe and Germany, and [rom hence the goods are fent either by Coire into 
Germany, or through Pregalia and the Engadinas into the Tyrol. A duty is laid by the 
Grifons upon all the merchandife which paffes through Chiavenna, but is fo {mall that 
the whole cuftoms, inclyding thofe in the Valteline, are farmed for 17,000 florins, or 
about £1260 per annum, 
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#YThe prihcipal objeX of.curiofity a the environs is. the Piptrels j 
‘the fumait of a rock, which owerlooks the town, once telerited: 
pregnatile firength. ‘The only road which leads up (0 it is Regp.- 
wills occupy a large fpace of ground, and art now covered with vines. The ftronge(t 
part of the fortrefs was confiruded upan an infulated rocks rent, as fome perfons con- 
jeQure,:from the contiguous mouytam, by a violent convulfon of nature, It is on alk 
fides atfolutely perpendicular, and the only communication with the caftle was by a 
draw-britge thrown acrofs the intervening chaim. Others * fuppofe that the fepara- 
tion of this rock was tne work of art, and afhrm that it was excavated in 13.49, by order 
of Galeazzo Vifcont. ‘Ihe length is above two hundred and fifty fect, the height 
about two hundred, and the greateft diftance from the adjoining rock about twenty. 
This fortification, though always deemed impregnable, was taken at different periods, 
fometimes by vflault, but more frequently by famine or ftratagem 5 it was finally de- 
molithed by ihe Grifons themfelves. 

Clofe to Chiavenna is a rock of afbeftos, a kind of mineral fubltance, of a greyith 
filver colour, which can be drawn into longitudinal fibres as fine as thread, and was 
manufactured by the ancients into a fpecies of cloth refembling linen: it is frequently 
mentioned by Pliny, and being indeftrudtible by fre, was principally ufed for fhroude, 
to preferve the athes of the dead bodies feparate from thofe of the wood. ‘The art of 
‘weaving afbeftos into linen is not loft; but, as it is very troublefome and expenfive, and 
as the cuftom of burning bodies, which gave it a value, is no longer in ufe, the manu- 
facture is difcontinued. Befides the rock of afbeltos near Chiavenna, feveral other 
mountains yield the fame fubftance ; the beft fort is found in the mountains that border 
the valley of Malenco, of which I have feen many fine fpecimens. 

Quitting Chiavenna I entered the valley of St. Giacomo, which is narrow, and wa- 
tered by the torrent Lira. It is part of the county of Chiavenna, contains about ten 
-parithes, is under the jurifdiction of the commiflary, and poffeffes feveral important 
privileges that preferve the inhabitants from the oppreflion which their neighbours en- 
dure. All caufes are tried in the valley. The criminal ftatutes are thofe of Chiavenna, 
with this difference only, that, inflead of the affeflor, the valley choofes four perfons, 
who are always prefent at the examination; and without whofe concurrence torture 
cannot be inflicted, nor fentence pailed. ‘I'he valley has its own code of civil jurif. 
prudetice, and courts independent of the commiflary, trom the decifion of which an aps 
peal lies to the diet. _ 

The lower part of the valley produces vines and corn; the upper, rye, barl ggenid 
pafture, mixed with large groves of fir and pine. On my left 1 pgatd the church of 
St. Guglielmo, fuppofed to have been erected in honour o Wyeth King of Sicily, the 
lat fovereign of the male branch of the Norman se oats commenced in Count 
Roger, who conquered Sicily from the Saracens in the latter end of the eleventh 
century. 





was twelfth fon of Tancred de Hauteville, a Norman Baron, and brother of 
the celebrated Robert Guifcard, the bravelt of thofe brave Norman adventurers who 
fallied from their native country, formed a flourithing but temporary eftablifhment in 
the fouthern parts of Italy, and furnifhed by their exploits ome materials for hiftory 
and romance. The fon of Count Rogey, who inherited the name and {pirit of his fae 
ther, erected Sicily into a kingdom : and, at the extinétjon of the male line of Robert 
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weomprehend the prefent kingdom of Naples and Sicily. “The throne of Reger. 
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was facceffively filled by his fon William the Firtt, fornamed the Bad, and by his grande” 
- fon William the Second, diltinguifiied by the hame of Good. On the demifo of WilKanr 


thé Good without iffue male, the Sicilians excluded Conitantia, daughter of Roger, and 


_ wife of the Emperor Henry the Sixth, and elected Tancred, illeritimate grandfon of the 


firft King, ‘Tancred dying in 1193, William, his only furviving fon, was crowned 
while an infant. Being dethroned by Henry the Sixth, who claimed the Two Sicilies 
in right of his wife Conftantia, he was imprifoned with his mothor Sibilla, in the fortrefs 
of Ems, near Coire. Some authors affert that he was deprived ot his fivlit, others that 
he was mutilated by order of Henry, Some relate that he died in prifon, others that he 
was releafed together with his mother Sibilla; that he accompanied her to Irance, bur, 
difguited with the world, retired to this fpot, pafled the latter part of his days as an 
hermit, with great reputation of fanclity, and was canonifed after his death. Such con- 
tradictory accounts occur frequently in the hiftory of the dark ages, Muratari, who, 


from his knowledge of the ancient records of thofe ages, is the molt capable of folviny 


this difficulty, leaves the queftion undecided ; but feems inclined to believe, that,Wil- 
liam was releafed from his captivity, and afterwards turned hermit. 

I fhall fubjoin a genealogical table of the Norman line, which is very complicated and 
obfcure, and erroneoufly reprefented by many writers. 

T employed three hoursin mounting from Chiavenna to the pleafant plain of Gampo 


— Dolcino, and afcended from the extremity of that plain to Mola, the lait village in the 


valley of St. Giacomo, from whence I am now writing. 

In thefe parts where mountains rife over mountains, and alps tower above alps, thofe 
fallings of fnow, mentioned in a former letter *, under the name of Avalanches, are exe 
tremely common; they are juftly and warmly defcribed by the poet of nature ft 


Ainong thefe hilly :egions, where em) a’d 

Tn pear ful vales the happy Gufons duct, 

Oft, rufhing {ndden from the loaded chifs, 

Mountams of {now then gath’ring terrors roll. 

From flecp to teep lond thand ring duwn they come, 
A wintry walle in die commotion all , 

And herds and flocks, and travellers and iwains, 

And fometimca whole brigades of mar: bing "10 >ps, 
Or hamlets flecping in the dead of meht, 

Axe deep beneath the {mothering rum hwl’d. 


* Vetter ar. t Thomfon’s Seafuns 
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LETTER LXXX.—Splugen.—The Grey League. —Rheinwald.—Via Mala—Tufisim- 
| 2 | | Nicholas Rufca. | 


FROM Ifola the afcent is fteep and rugged to the top of mount Splugen, and the: 
torrent Lira roars from precipice to precipice in ftupendous cataracts. The road is 
hewn in the folid rock, in many places it has the appearance of {teps, in others is perfo- 
rated through the mountain; in purfuing my way over this dreary tract, 1 was fre. 
quently reminded of the réad down the Gemmi*. ‘Toward the fummit of the Splu- 
gen is an oval plain, about two miles long and one broad, encircled with craggy points 3 
it produces no trees, but yields rich pafturage; near the fummit are rude blocks of a 
whitifh kind of marble. | 

I baited my horfes at a fmall inn which ftands at the extremity of the oval plain, and 
is the only houfe between the valley of St. Giacomo and Splugen. Before the door I 
obferved at leaft a hundred horfes laden with merchandife; not lefs than three hundred 
are faid to pafs daily in this feafon of the year. | : 

Gently afcending from this oval plain I obferved the fource of the Lira, which falls. 
into the lake of Chiavenna, and foon afterwards croffed the higheft ridge, on the other 
fide of which the torrents flow towards the Rhine. The country is wild, and fearcely 
produces a fingle tree; as I defcended firs began to make their appearance, at firft 
thinly fcattered over the rocks, and gradually thickening into large forefts. ‘This paf- 
fage over mount Splugen is principally ufed for the tranfport of merchandife to and 
from Coire; it is kept open even in winter, though not without great difficulty; in 
that feafon the merchandife is chiefly tranfported on fledges, of which forty or fifty pafs 
in a day. 

The territory of the Grey League occupies all the eaftern tract of this mountainous 
country, and is by far the moft confiderable, in extent as well as population, of the 
three Grifon leagues. ‘The etymology of the word Grigia or Grey, which gives its 
name to this league and the whole country, is extremely uncertain. Some authors 
have conjectured, that the people of this diftrict were the original inhabitants of the 
country, and were called Grey, to diltinguifh them from the more modern inhabitants, 
grey hairs, an emblem of antiquity. Others, on the contrary, dating this apnellation — 
from more modern tinies, aflert that the firft authors of the revolujion which, in 1424, 
gave liberty to the communities tn the Grey League, were dreffed in the coarfe grey 
cloth of the country ; and, in commemoration of this great event, the league was called | 
Grey. This appellation, however, is of very high antiquity, and exifted long before the 
revolution. ‘Tacitus calls the inhabitants of this country Rbeios Grifcos, id eff canos ; 
and Ammianus: Marcellinus ftyles the diftrict about Coire, Canos Campos, or the Grey 
Fields. Hence it appears how very fruitlels muft be any inveftigation.concerning the 
true etymology of this word, which lies hid in remote antiquity, beyond the reach of 
our moft inquifitive refearches. on 

Without enteiigg too minutely into etymological difquifitions, we may only remark 
in general, that:thag@iym Grifons, or Grey people, was the general name by which a// — 


the inhabitants Ol Hetia were diftinguifhed, and was not confined to that particular dif- 
tn called the Gre 


League, The appropriation of the term to that particular body 
may be thus accounted for, When the inhabitants of this diftritt firft rofe in arms, 
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+ ‘The territory now gecdpied by the Grey League was formerly fubjett, to 4 Abbot 


of Difentis, the Countsof Werdenberg, of Sax, of Mafox, and the Baron of F 
The people feem ta bave or ginally poffefled confiderable privileges, which were gras 
dually undermined, and occafionally violated by their chiels and barons, who, bei 
engaged in perpetual huflilities with each other, laid great exadtions upon their fubjedts, 
in order to pay their uuops. At length, the people, impatient of oppreflion, and excited 
by the example of theneighbouring Swifs republics, determined to deliver themfelyes from 
the grievous lubjection under which they laboured, 

The meeting of the infurgents was by no means attended with any unwarrantable 
excefles, natural to an enraged populace, but was conducted with the greateft com- 
pofure. The leading members of the {everal communities having previoufly concerted 
the plan, a folemn deputation was difpatched to the relpcclive fovereigns aflembled at 
Trons; the deputies laid the grievances before the chiefs, from whom they not only 
extorted redrefs, but procured a confirmation of feveral obfolete privileges, and the ad- 
dition of many others. In confideration of thefe conceffions, the chiefs referved to 
themfclves certain prerogatives, which fome of their defcendants or fucceffors poffefs at 
this day ; a diftinction which is now peculiar to this league, and renders the general 
conititution in fome refpects more ariftocratical than that of the two others. 

Thefe prerogatives confit in being prefent at the annual diet of the league, and in 
alternately propofing three candidates for Landrichter, or chief of the league, from one 
who is nominated by the deputies. The Counts of Wirdenberg being extingt, thefe 
prerogatives are now confined to the Emperor of Germany, as Baron of Retzuns, the 
Abbot of Difentis, and the temporary Count of Sax. No real Count Sux now ex« 
—— afts ; fot, upon the extinction of that family, certain communities * of the Grey League 
feized the domains, and continue to exercile the rights which were formesly enjoyed by 
the Counts of Sax. 

The mode of creating a titular Count is as follows: A few days before the meeting 
of the diet of the league affembled at Truns, the communities in queftion reciprocally 
elect a perfon who veprelents the Count. He is called in Romanth t Cau de Saxe, and, 


although not untrequently a common peafant, fits at the diet upon the faine bench — 


with the reprefentative of the Houle of Auflria and the Abbot of Difentis, is addrefled 
by atitle equal to his fuppofed dignity, nominates the Landrichter ss third year’, 
. and, eg difcharged his office, finks at the expiration of a few days in 


etzuna, 


to his ordi. 


rank, 
Another diftinction peculiar to the Grey League ought not to be omitted. Like the 


other leagues, the patticular diftriGts polfels their courts of criminal jultice in the lat 


 efort ; but in all civil caufes above a certain value, an appeal lies to fixteen deputies 
annually affembled at Truns ; 1 only mention the fact in this place, pot Ihall have ogc» 


fion to con upon it in a future letter, 


Sp 
is rape place in the valley of Rheinwald, which forms high jorildigtion of the 


av 


tated upon the rife ofan bill, at the bottom of a rugged chain of slp 


| Grey League. The Rheinwald is fo called frott the-Hyndeb Rhine, which.takes ity. 
tile upon'the Vogeliberg, at the f ance of twelve miles, ‘and ruins‘ through this valley, 
was tiny intention to vifit this fource, but my late indifpofition will not pernsit mid, at 
- prefent to take fatiguing journeys in thele mountainous regions, % 

The inhabitants of the Rheinwald {peak German, although they are entirely furs 
rounded by people who ufe a different language. Towards the fouth, beyond the 
mountains of Splugcn and St. Bernardin, in the valleys of St. Giacomo and Mafox, 
Italian is the common tongue; towards the north and eaft, in the valleys of Schams, 
of St. Peter, and of Lugnetz, Romanth is fpoken. This remarkable circumftance has 
led many authors to cénjeCture that the people of this and other diftricts of the Grifons, 
who talk German, are defcended from the Lepontii, fuppofed to be a Celtic nation, and - 
confidered as the original inhabitants of this country, before the eftablifhment of the 
Rhetians. But this conjecture is not founded on fads, for, although the inhabitants of 

this diftrict are immediately encircled by people who talk Italian and Romanfh ; yet the 
German language is fpoken at Aveis, Cepina, Tufis, and Furftenau, which are only at 
a {mall diltance trom the Rheinwald. 

I quitted, on the other fide of mount Splugen, the Italian climate and productions ; 
the air of this valley is fo piercing as to jultify the truth of the proverb, “ Nine months 
winter and three months cold.” Two high roads meet at Splugen, one from Chia« 
venna, which I traverfed yefterday, the other leads over the Bernard into Bellinzone. 
From Splugen to Arder the road continues by the fide of the Hynder Rhine, through a 
a region, which prefents at every ftep the moft awful magnificence of 
cenery. 

The inhabitants of Suffers, the laft village of the Rheinwald, talk German; and ata 
{mall diftance I entered the valley of Schams, where the peafants {peak Romanfh, 1. 
made myfelf tolerably underftood by a kind of jargon, compofed of German, Italian, 
and Romanth. 1 took out my vocabulary of the Lngadina language, and compared 
the different modes of expreffion and pronunciation. The inhabitants call their lan. 
guage Romanth ; but it differs widely from the Romanfh fpokca in the valley of Sur- 
fet, and {till more from that of the Engadinas. he Bible and other books ufed in this 

valley are in the fame diale&t as thofe which are read in the other parts of the Grey 
League, and the language is fimilar, with a {mall variety in the pronunciation. 

The valley of Schams, a community of the Grey League, contains eight or nine in 
confiderable burghs or villages, 1ituated at fmall diflunces upon each fide of the Rhine ; 
and is much lower and more fruitful than the Rheinwald. I croffed the Rhine at 
Zillis, leaving ,on my left hand Donat, where the collective body of people meet an- 
nually to choofe their magiftrates, and regulate all civil and political affairs, Soon — 
afterwards I came into the Via Mala, fo called from the fuppoled difficulties and dan- 
gers of the paflage. Such dreadful defcriptions have been given by different travellers, 
that I expected to find it the worft road which I had hitherto travelled. But I was 

agreeably deceived, for it was not more incommodious than the way from Splugen to 

Anders ; nor did I once think it neceflary even to difmount from my horle, except 
when I itopped to take a nearer view of any particular feene ; the road even admits — 

igarriages. No reafon occurs to me, why this particular way fhould be diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of Via Mala, unlefs it alludes to former times, and modern writers have _ 

adopted them ds the mere echos of ancient travellers. Perhaps the peculiar gloom of 

the valley, through which the road paffes, may have helped to convey thefe ideas of 
terror to petfons not accuftomed to alpine regions. — 
* 
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_ The Via Mala rins through a dark and folitary valley, dretlosead in many. parte with, 
«thick forefts, which admit only a kind of twilight gloom, and fo exceedingly natrows 
that the fteep rocks which enclofe it hang over, and feem almoft to meet towards their 
fammnis. The Rhine foams at the bottom, fometimes not vifible, and fometimes 
faintly glimmering through 
-——-~ darkfome pines, that o'er the rocks reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pore. 


About three miles from the commencement of the Via Mala, is a {tone bridge of a 
fingle arch, thrown acrols a gulf; a fublime fcene, which I {topped to admire, and 
which I left with regret. The Rhine falls in a beautiful cafcade, rolls in a narrow 
channel at the depth of above four hundred fect, furioufly dafhes under the bridge, 
expands itfelf into a wide bafon, and then is loft under a rock, through which it has 
forced a paflage. The impending mountains, partly bare and partly embrowned with 
firs, caft an awful gloom over the gulf beneath. 

I here was greatly ruck with one circumitance, which I had obferved in feveral other 
valleys of Switzerland, but never in fuch perfection as in this place. The Rhine, 
which is at prefent about four hundred {eet below the bridge, feems to have once flowed 
as high, or even higher than the prefent bridge, has, in the lapfe of ages, gradually worn 
away the rock, and excavated the deep channel in which it now runs. 

Having pafled the bridge, I went through a fubterraneous opening a few paccs in 
length, which had been cut in the overhanging rock, and a little further croffed a fecond 
bridge fimilar to the firlt. 

Soon afterwards I quitted the Rhine, and began afcending. ‘This part of the country 
is entirely uninhabited, and I did not miect with a fingle houre unt T reached Ron- 
calia, a village in the community of Tufis, upon the top of a fleep mountain. From 
thence I defcended to Tufis, firuated near the turrent Nolla, at the beginning of the 
valley of Tomliafca, and faid by antiquaries to have buen built by the ‘Tufcans, when 
they took refuge in thefe parts under Rhatus. 

‘Fufis is well known in the hiftory of the Grifons for the Staffgericht, or court of 
juflice, which fat in 1618, for the trial of perfons acculed of holding a correfpondence 
with Spain, and of oppofing the introduétion of the Proteftant religion into the Val- 
teline. Amongft thofe who fuflered in this iniquitous tribunal, the moft remarkable 
was Nicholas Rufca, whom 1 mentioned in my Ictter on the troubles of the Valteline, 
the cruel circumftances of whofe death excited the refentment of the Catholics, and 
occafioned an open rebellion. 

Nicholas Rufca, a native of Bedano, in the bailliage of Locarno, was educated in the 
Jefutcs’ college at Milan, at the expence of Cardinal Boromeo, and made fo great a 
progrefs in his fludies, that, in 1589, he was appointed principal of the church of Son- 
drio, although only in the twenty-fourth year of his age. He immediately fignalifed 
himlelf by his zeal in preaching againit the reformed doctrines, and was one of the dif 
putants who fupported the Roman Catholic faith againfl the Proteftant minifters in 
two publi¢ conferences held at Tirano in 1595, and the following year. His character 

has been placed in the moft oppofite lights by the refpedtive hiftorians of the two con- 
tending parties; by the one he is reprefented as a faint, and by the other asan affaffin, 
But if we examine his life with impartiality it will appear, that, though he was hurried 
on bya violent fpirit of fanatic zeal, yet he cannot be fuppofed guilty of the atrocious 
- grimes which bis eneties have laid to his charge. Scon alter his promotion to the = 
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nefice of Sondrio, a mifunderflanding arofe between him and the Proteftants, which 
gradyally increafed during the violence of the religious difputes, and was carried onthe 
following occafion to the higheft degrce of animofity. 

One Chiappiuus, and three gondoliers of Venice, were arrefled under fufpicion of a 
defign to allafiinate Scipio Calandrinus, the Proteftant minill er of Sondrio, at the inftiga- 
tion of Rufca; a conieiion of gudt and of Rufca’s privity being drawn from Chiap- 
pinus by the force of torture. ‘Lhe eovernor of the Valtcline referring the affair to the 
diet of the Grifons, Rufea was citid botore that aflembly, but declined to appear ; either, 
as his encniis pretend, froma conicioulnels of guilt, or, as his fiends allege, from a 
dread of the Grifons, who were inccnfed egainfl him. TLaving efcaped from the Val- 
tcline, he waited at Pedano while his caule was publicly pleaded before twelve judges 
deputcd by the Grifons. Being acquitted, he rcturned to Sondrio, where his zeal, in- 
flamed by his late profccution, continued to difplay itfelf by an unremitting oppofition 
to the eftablifiment of a Protcflant ichool at Sondrio; a favourite meafure of the op- 
pofitc party. 

His enemics, baffled in their firft attempt, brought againft him a charge of a more 
public nature: they accufed him of oppoling the deerccs of the Grifons, and of ox- 
honing the inhabitants of Morbegno not to bear arms ayainft the Kivg of Spain, the 
protector of the Catholic religion. In confequence of thele infinuations, a troop of 
fixty Grilons atrived at Sondrio by might, and, feizing Reufca, carried hun to Tufis, 
where he was not only impeached of high treafon in the temporary court of juflice there 
affembled, but was again examined, contrary to every principle of equity, for abetting 
the aflaflination of Calandiinus 3 and as he peremptorily denied thele charges, he was 
condemned to the torture; which horrid font nce was three times inflifted in the d.ad 
of night. The execution of the fentence failing to cxtort the fmalled confedion of wuilt, 
he was, on the following nijht, twice fubjected .> a repetition of the fame dreadful 
procels. Being of a weak frame, and full of infirmitics, Le was overcome by excefs of 
agony, and expired amidit the torments *. 

Some writers have aflerted that Rufca died of poifon, which he ha! taken previous 
to his laff examination ; but this fuppofition fecius to be totally devoid of loundation, 
and was only advanced in orcer to refcue the judges irom the odium of having tortured 
him to death. For when it is qoafdered that, accordiny to the common mode of ap- 
plying torture in this country, he was five tins drawn up by a pulley, with his arms 
tied behind, fo as to occafion a diflocation of lis fhoulders ; that he remained in that 
excruciating pofition above half an hour cach time, and thet he was im an infirm flate 
of body, we have no occafion to feck for any extraordinary caule of his death, 

‘The advocates for the Proteftant party in vain endeavour to exculpate Rutca’s judges 
from an intolerant fpirit of bigotry, by afferting that the whole tranfaétion was a civil 
and not archgious procefs ; for theological rancour, however difguifed under the mafk 
of patriotilm, was the leading motive to this profecution. Independently indeed of all 
theoretical reafoning, every rational Chriltian, whatever his perfuafion may be, mufl 
recoil with horror from cnormities fo inconfiftent with the firlt principles of hunianity, 


Die dominica, j ve Auguflt 23 erat, ter fine Lamen pondire ekvatus fuit 3 perfiutitque in negaliva, fopius mie 
fericordiam Det ac hom num implorans, quas voces dolor tormentorum ipfe cxprone cat, erat enim homo crebris fe- 
bribus wenatu , ae proinde fuftinends torturam impos erat. Sequente die luna, facies ut velo obtegitur, ne a guoquam 
Signin habere qucat ullum, et bjs al fque tamen pondere elevatur : tumyue cbjervatus tft fprritus deft.ere, et cum fe 
wererur fortura sam ex/piraverat, tenens linguam dentibus admorjam fic ut fanguis adpareret. Apouta Hit, Re- 
form. Eccl. Rat. vol. a p. 268, 269. 
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a LETTER LXXXI,—Falley of Tomligfca.—Retzuns—Rejchenau, 
:  Colre, Sept. 2%. 

__ FROM Tofis I continued my route along the valley of Tomliafea, by the fide of the 

_ Rhine, which here feparates the Grey League from that of the Houfe of Godt; nite 

_ merous towns, villages, and caftles }, lie agrceably feattered through the vale in the 

molt romantic fituations. Pafling through Catzis, and leaving on my left the fruitful. 

~ mountain of Henzenberg, calledin Romanth Montagnia, and remarkable for its fertility 

_ and population, I procecded to Retzuns, and turned to the caftle of that name, which 

— makes a con‘picuous figure in the hiftory of the Grifons, Antiquaries derive the name 

of Retzuns from Rlatium or Riata Ima (Lower Rhzttia), and give the following ace 

- count of its conftruction: In the early ages of the Roman hiftory a numerous army of 
Gauls overran Lombardy, which was then occupied by the Tufcans. A confiderable 

body of whom driven from their native country followed their leader Rhatus, and 

_eltablithed themfelves in thefe alps. Rhztus gave his own name to the whole region, 
and conftructed a fortrefs which he called Rdetia Ima, fince corrupted into Retzuns. 

_ Livy relates the emigration of the Tufcans ito thefe parts without mentioning the name 

_ of their leader, who is called Rhatus by Pliny and Juftin ; and the number of places 

- ftill exifting in thele alps, which beara refemblance to that appellation, feem {trong telti- 

Monies in fuppért of this account. 

_ But as events of fuch high antiquity are liable to much doubt, let us defcend to later 
times, which admit of no difpute. The caftle was the refidence of a baron, who pof. 
feffed the adjacent territory, and was called Baron of R-tzuns. His name frequently 
occurs in the ancient hiftory of this country, when the territory of the Grifons was di- 

vided into feveral petty fovereignties. He is allo mentioned among the chi fs, who af- 

_fembled in 1424 at Truns, and enlarged the privileges of the people, when the commu. 

- gities united and formed the Grey League. At that time the Baron referved to himfelt 

certain prerogatives, which are now poflefled by his fucceflors. In 1459, the male line 
being extinct, the barony defcended to a collateral branch, and in 1470 came by purchafe 

into the poffeffion of the Emperor Maximilian the Firft Ferdinand the Firft mortgaged 
the barony for 14,000 florins to John Planta, in whofe family it continued until the year 
1679, when it was redeemed by the Emperor Leupold, and it now belongs to his grand- 
daughter Maria Therefa, the prefent Emprefs. ‘the revenues of this territory are very 
fmall, amounting to 2000 florins, or fearcely {200 perannum ; but, by the pofleffion of 

it, the Houfe of Auftria enjoys confiderable influence in the political aifairs of the Grifons. ' 

The delegate of the Emprefs, who is called Adminiilrator, bas a yote if the diet of 

. Prana, and nominates every third year the Landriehter, or Chief of the Grey League. 

| debits of feeing the caflle, 1 fent my compliments to the Auttrian delegate, 

who initantly. made his appearance, and politely attended me. ‘The prelent building 


# ta, with the imapastialicy of ar. hancft hiforian, fpcaking of the iniquitous acts of ‘this aribandl, 
fay, co Dhoom immortaiem } Quid efl-carbones irritarc, hofles Teche a ’ sed fi consltare, jumimis ima mij> 
csre fi bee non erat? = Nullus tamen altur majgrem hut irstunali raion concilhaust quam fubita,jnors Nicolai 
Raja gui cnrmeatis Asie [ob indie ocultt exfpiravit” — riitk Boel Ru vot ils. er ee 
+} Guler, the hiftorian of Rhetia, fays, that a0 region of Europe contains {ich a wuniberidf pea 
thes as the country of the Grifons; and adds, that, in the fehall valley of Tomiiafch, not. more than 9° 
wan nile long, and a quarter@brondy there are more than feventegn, | 
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‘Ab de Tad htherae oF pie semtignia, | 


"Was raifed by Leopold the Firif, uptin the foundation’of the aricient ftro@ures of which: 

thefe are {carcely any remains; and I could nat difcern the flightelt traces of Rothan 
workmanthip. “ 

The tattle is the ufual refidence of the Auftrian envoy to the republic of the Grifonsy; 
but as the prefent envoy dwells in his own houfe at Reichenau, is now occupied by the. 
Auttriah delegate, It is fituated upon an eminence, and commands a fine view of the’ 
adjacent country ; the rich plain, which extends as far as Reichenau, is bounded on all 
fides by high mountains, and yields, among other productions, abundance of wheat ; 
the Lower Rhine flows through it in a wide and ftony channel. i 

The delegate finding, during our converfation, that I had a letter of recommenda. 
tion from Count Firmian to the envoy at Reichenau, invited me to dinner, and politely 
offered to accompany me in the afternoon to Reichenau; an invitation which I made 
no {cruple to accept. The company at table confifted of the delegate, his wifc, and a 
capuchin friar. ‘The lady fpoke nothing but Romanfh, fo th.t J was not able to enjoy 
much of her difcourfe; I could only drink her health, and make her a fhort compli- 
ment, which I had learned by rote. But I held 2 long converfation, in the French 
tongue, with the delegate, upon the barony of Retzuns, on which lubject he kindly gave 
me much informetion. The barony comprifes the villages of Retzuns, Bonadutz, Embs, 
and Feldfberg, which form a high jurifdifion in the Grey League, and fend two depu- 
ties to the general diet of the Grifons: the people are free; they’ aflemble annually in 
the court of the caftle to elect their magiftrates, and every male at the age of fourteen 
has a vote. As delegate of the Lmprefs of Germany, he has a kind of territorial jurif- 
diction over the village and diftriét of Retzuns. He nominates the Landamman from 
three candidates appointed by the people; the Emprefs receives the fines for criminal 
offences, and pays the expences of the procefs ; the prifoners are confined in the cattle, 
but are tried by judges chofen by the people. 

After dinner I accompanied my hoft through a rich and fertile plain to Reichenau, 
and waited upon M. Buol, the Auftrian envoy, who received me with great politenefs, 
and obligingly invited me to remain fome time at Reichcnau; an invitation I declined 
for the prefent, through my impatience of arriving at Coire, where I exp: ted to receive 
feveral letters from my friends in England, from whom I had not heard fince my de- 
parture from Milan. Reichenau is fituated upon the conflux of the two branches 
which form the Rhine. ‘The lower branch is the fame which I followed during the 
greater part of its courfe from Splugen; the upper branch rifes near the mountain of 
St. Gothard, and flows through the valley of Sopra Selva. The caftellated manfion of 
M. Buol ftands in a moft romantic fituation upon a finall eminence backed by a pers 
‘pendicular rock, and between two fingular bridges conftructed by the nephew of Gru. 
benman. One, which is thrown acrofs the lower branch, meafures about a hundred 
and five feet; the fecond, built acrofs the river below the point of union, forms a motft 
beautiful obje&t. It is a wooden bridge of a fingle arch, covered like that of Schaff- 
hanfen, and conftructed upon the fame principle, with this difference however, that 
the road is not carried in fo perfect a level; the fpan of the arch is two hundred and 
twenty feet, As the banks of the Rhine in this fpot are more elevated than at Schaff. 
haufen, the bridge of Reichenau is raifed confiderably higher above the furface of the 
water”; and asit prefents to the eye but a fingle curve, the general appearance is far 
more picturefque, and the effect more ftriking. But it is not fo beautiful a piecg: f 
architeQure as the bridge of Wettingen, which is Grubenman’s matter-piece f. the 
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more Be examine « thele fe biden, the more I. am flruck with the ff 
the more Iam aftonifhed, that the perfon who firft conceived i 
- carpenter, 2 and totally unacquainted with the theory of mechanics," 
In my way from Reichenn to Coire, I inquired.at Embs for the remains of an old 
| caftle, in which William, fon. of Tancred king of Sicily was confined: at ‘prefent there: 
-. is not the fmalleft veflige of fuch a fabric; but according to the tradition of the country. 
~ aitformerly ftood upon a hill, whereon the church is now erected. . 
! The valley from Reichenau to Coire is two miles broad, and produces corn, palture,. 
and fome vines, which begin to make their appearance near Embs. ‘The Rhine flows 
through it with the 2 rapidity of a torrent; foveral infulated rocks are feattered on the 
banks of the river, fome barren, others covered with wood, which greatly diverfify the 
» fteener ry, ahs » chain of mountains fronting the northern alpeet i is overfpread with groves 
“of fir; ahile the oppofite ridge is richly waatled with oaks, and its fummit crowned. 
with firs and pines. A little W ay beyond I entered the League of the Houle of God, 
‘and arrived at Coire. | 






LETTER LAR ANIL—Leaeue of Ged’s Teufi-—Toren and Bifiicpric of Coirem—Convent 
of St. Luc Cite 


THE whole territory, which is now comprifed within the League of the Houfe of 
Gol, wes uncer a dominion of the Bifhop of Coire; until the people, opprefled by 
their roiers, threw off the yoke, and fauae aconeral league, compelled the bifhop 
to ratily their independence. 

The 2 ra of this important revolution is net precifely marked in the annals of this 
country. Some hitorians have even alferted, thatit happen d fo carty as the latter end 
of the fourteenth century, and was anterior to the formation of the Grey League. 
~. Bat this opinion dovs not deem ta be grounded upel lufhetent evidence; as the facts. 
—alledged in its dupport intimate litle more, than that the bifhop granted feveral privi- 
| leges to the inhabitants; bat by no means prove, that the communities formed theme 
~ Selves into a league at fuch an carly period, and aflorded the jff* cxample of liberty 

in thefe parts, an honour which is undoubtedly due tothe Grey League. The revolution, 
which finally exalted ibis league into its prefent (late of freedom, probably took place 
between 1424, the wa of the formation of the Grey League, and 1 in 1.4.36, the year 
‘Jn which the ‘Ten Juniiticiions refe into independence. 
This lea, rug is denominated in Romanth La Livia de la Chiadat 3 in Geman: Gott : 
_ fragbunt, trom which we cailit the League of the Hnufe of God: it takes this appella- 
. ‘tion as wollfrom the cathedral firuated in its capital, as becaufe it was once under une : 
eens on of the Bilaop of Coire, 
Tt is divided into vievcn ditricts; cach of which (Coire excepted) is fab. divided i into 
; two: ‘little: shah ics Ur communities, and fends twenty-two deputies - to the general 
diet. et . 
‘Formerly the. burgomafter of ot Colre was perpetual chief of the learuc without lees. 
HON; ‘buts an the latter end of the laft century the other communities Cc lamed a power . 


* © Cempell efpanies this no! ion, and Hii authority undoubtedly carries 1 great weight ; bat we uth a. 
“fider that he grounds his opinion ergy upon conjecture, and that, a5 a nicmifer of the League. af God's 
 Houfey be wae inclined togive to that League,the preference in point of antiquity over the Gre: League. 
Cb. ada, or as it it fompetimes mila Cade, Agnilcs cathedral ; hence the French. eall ae Llguer 
- alld: ae ae ie re eee a | | eee ee 
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of tiominating to this office in their turn. The affair being referred. to ‘the arbitration 
Of Zuric, it wasdecided, that for the future the twenty-two deputies fhould chale! two 
candidates from the members of the Senate of Coire, who fhould draw lots for the 
charge; a mode of election now in ule. The chief thus appointed is called Bundy pres 
fident, and has feveral privileges which diftinguilh him from the chiefs of the two other 
Jeagucs; he receivesall the letters addreffed to the Republic of the Grifons from fo- 
reign powers, and is perpetual prefident of the Congres, becaufe that aflumbly ts al- 
ways held at Coire. 

Coire is fitusted at the foot of the Alps, in a rich plain between two and three miles 
wide; a confiderable breadth of valley for this mouatainous country. Oppofite ts the 
chain of mountains which fepirate the country of the Grifons from the canton of Gla. 
rus; of this chain the Caleadir is cileemed the higheft point; butitis ar milcuor in 
elevation to fvveral of the Suifs and Savoy Alps T vilited in iny laft tour, and wants 
one certainerscrion of great lict hi, perpetual fuow, 

‘Phe town fies partly in the plan, and partly upon tae fleep file of a rock, anil is 
furrounded with ancient brick wade, flrerothcned with fawiw> and round tovers, in 
the ibyle of fortification, bclore the Invention of powder; the ftreets are pa sw and 
dirty ; feveral towns of Upper Engadina, althourh not fo lavee, make a neater and 
more elrvant appearance. It contains about three thoufand fouls, 

Many fables are related concerning the founcation of Coires the ina probible ac. 
count fecms to be, that it owes its origm to the Emperor Conflantias, who, in the 35 sth 
vear of the Chriftian cra, penetrated into Rhetia, and fixed his Vation lor tome time 
near the pref.nt fite or Coire. A town, as often happened on Juch oc fons, was per 
haps con(tructed near the camp; and from the impenalrcudeuce it is tuppoicd to have 
derived the name Curnr, Its ancient appellation, free corrupted mio Coy 7 and Care, 
‘Che remains of two or three towers, which are c ilady of Romen coasruction, 
atteft its antiquity, and lerve to cflablifh the truth of the cone iuies concerning its 
orion. 

Coire was formerly a city of the German empire, fabjt to its owns ou ifs, and came 
in the ninth centary under the dominion of the bifhop, Like any ote rei sol Gor. 
many, i obtained confiderable privilegcs from the diferent craporer. 5 and the nth bt. 
tamu, having gradually circumferibed the authority of tho bifhop, at Iouath efleblithed 
an independent republic. 

The government of Coire is ariflo-democratical ; the fupe mo [« iflative authority 
refidcs in the citizens, whofe numbcr amounts to two hurdy di and wiusetvelour, divided 
into five tribes. Each citizen has a vote at the ago of twenty: the fuilrapes are noaver 
collected ina general affembly; but the object of deliberation is {cparutely laid before 
each tribe, and decided by the majority of the five tribes. 

The exccutive power is entrufted to the council of leventy, compofed of fourteen 
members annually clected from cach ibe. This fovereign council 1s divided into feve. 
ral lefler departments, of which the principal is the fenate, or council of fifteen, who 
have the chief direction of affairs, either folely or conjoimtly with other members of 
the fovereign council. The chiefs of Coire are two burgomatters taken {rom the nem- 
bers of the fenate, who, although liable to be removed, invariably continue in office 
for life. They enjoy the fupreme dignity by rotatio1, each for ‘he fpace of a yerr; 
during which term the aéting chief, under the title ot reign. burgomaiter, orendes 
in the ufual councils. The criminal tribunal is compuled vf the fenate and fifteen other 
members of the fovtreign council. The prifoncrs are examined and the procefs drawn 
up by afecret council, formed of the feven oldelt members of the fenate, of who'r the 

majority 


‘majority mull donbir, to order the inflidion of torture. * phe Gonvidtion te-petca le. 
is tid tele the'criniidal tribunal, which uleimately pales (entemnd, laid all -olfehings ex 
cepting great crimes, até comijonly punifhed by fines. | 8 

My curiofity led me this morning to the apartment in which the péneyal diet of the 
Grifons js held every three years; although it’ contained no objett worthy of defcrip - 
tion, yet it did not fail to ftrike my attention, as being the place where’ the parliament 
of a free nation is affembled. 

Coire fends two deputies to this diet, who are generally the two burgemafters; but 
if one of thefe fhould be the chicf of the league, the other deputy is chofen by rota- 
tion in the five tribes, with this condition, that he muft be a member of the council o! 
feventy. 

From the apartment in which the diet is held I went to the town-hall, to fee the 
form of adminiftering the oath to the new Bunds-prefdent. Yn general the ceremony 
takes place juft before the meeting of the diet, in the prefence of the deputies of the 
League of God’s Houfe; but as the perfon to whom the office now devolves was not 
prelent, it was neceflarity poftponed. All the parties being affembled, M. Ticharner, 
the laft prefident, with the public notary, ftood at the upper end of the room; his 
fucceflor at the lower end, with the Bunds-weiber, or fecretary, dreffed in a cloak half 
black and half white, the livery of the league. M. Ticharner addreffed to his fucceffor 
a fhort {peech in German, acquainting him that he was appointed by the deputies of 
the league, Bunds-prefident for the enfuing year, giving him joy of his promotion, and 
congtatulating the League upon the nomination of a perfon fo well calculated by his in 
tegrity and abilities to fulfil the duties of the office. At the conclufion of this fpeech, 
the public‘notary reads the oaths for the prefident, for himfelf, and the fecretary. M. 
Ticharngr then told them to hold up three fingers of their right hand, and to repeat 
their pe oaths; which ceremony being concluded, the new prefident declared that 






he wafghighly flattered with the honour conferred upon him, and would ftrive, as far 
as his” abilities would permit, to promote the welfare of the League. Then the 
former prefident bowing, the new chief walked firft out of the room; and thus ended 
the ceremony. ; 

It is remarkable, that although the ariftocratical party directs the nomination of 
the magiltrates, prefident, and deputies, yet the appointment to the governments of 
thesfubje® provinces is left wholly to chance. When the turn belongs to Coire, the 
(tribes meet feparately, and a candidate is appointed by lot from each tribe. “BMefe 
rfons then draw lots for the office, and the fuccefsful candidate may fell the 
eh; with this reftriction, that the preference of purchafing fhall be given firft toa 
nigmber of the fame tribe, fecondly to any citizen of Coire, thirdly to an inhabitant 
of the League of God’s Houfe. It frequently happens, that the five candidates agree 
to divide the profits of the fale. 

Upon the higheft part of the town ftands the bifhop’s palace, the cathedral, and the 
hgjfes belonging to the chapter. 

The bilhepric of Coire was probably erefted foon after thé firlt eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity in thefe parts, under Conftantine, or hisfon. The diocefe once extended 
over the whole Roman province of Rhetia, which comprehended the prefent enengr 
of ¢he Grifons, the Valtefine, Chiavenna, and Bormio, togethor with the eaftern dif 
vi of Switzerland as-far as the lake of Conftancé, and part of Tyrol, the bithop's 
territorial eine were allo mt peptic. wi his — no snes inadequate ts 

power and dignity, It would be uninterelting to trace the dithinution of his duthow 
ye ad the gradua isnaihlaton of his jurifdiction over'the towtt‘of aie dive _ 
‘Be 3 An an 










@emmonweéalths of: this League; I thall therefore obferve, that his power was princi- 
pallysleffened by the formation of the League of God’s Houfe, and the limitation of 
his prerogatives in 1527: by the former he was compelled to ratify the independericé! 
of the communities; by the latter the principal prerogatives, from which he derived: 
great influence in the political affairs of the Grifons, were at once annihilated ; and he: 
was reduced to the condition of a private perfon. ‘Thefe privileges principally confifted: 
in having admiffion, anda vote in the general diet of the Grifons, in appointing feve- 
ral of the deputies, nominating the chief magiftrates of feveral communities, and re-" 
ceiving appeals in civil caufes from the decifion of the provincial courts of juftice.: 
All thefe prerogatives were abrogated by a general diet of the Grifons in 1527, and 
the few remaining rights have been either purchafed or fuppreffed. The introduction of 
the Proteftant religion gave the final blow to his power; for his revenue fuffered 
great diminution by the lofs of the tythes, which were feized by the reformed com. 
inunitics, 
The bithop is prince of the Roman empire; a dignity annexed to the fee in 1170, 
by the Emperor Frederic the Virft, and is ityled Lord of Furftenberg and Furftenau, 
H's annual revenues, which amount to about £2,000, arife chiefly from eftates neat 
Coire, and in the Tyrol; he receives alfo the annual fum of about {70 from the cuf~' 
toms of Chiavenna, in return for having ceded his claims over the Valteline, Chiavenna, . 
and Bormio, to the republic of the three leagues *. The only prerogatives remaining - 
are the right of coming money, and an abfolute jurifdiction both in civil and criminal 
affairs within the fmall diftri& in which his palace and the chapter are fituated. Beyond 
this diftri€t he enjoys not the leaft power; fo far from interfering in the affairs of the - 
town, he could not even enter it if the inhabitants chofe to exclude him; a right which - 
they aflerted in 1764. A Catholic, to avoid an arreft, took refuge in the cathedral ; . 
and the inhabitants, inflamed by the bifhop’s refulal to deliver him up, raifed a gate: 
elofe to the only opening which leads into the epifcopal diftritt, by which means the. 
avenue to the palace was clofed; this manoeuvre conquered the bifhop’s obftinacy: the 
ate flill exifts, and is ready to be uled upon a fimilar occafion. | 
The bifhop is chofen by the chapter. Many difputes relating to his election have 
arifen between the canons and the League of God’s Houfe; the latter, in virtue of a 
treaty contracted in 1541 with the bifhop, protefls, that only a native cf the League 
can be promoted to the fee. But a foreigner being elected in 1692, the canons have 
fince difregarded the right afferted by the League, and have without referve we their 
votes to aliens, although the League remonttrates at every new election. The prefent. 
bifhop is Francis Dionyfius, of the ancient family of Roft, in the Fyroff. 
The epifcopal diftri& is only a few hundred paces in circumference, and is furround., 
ed by high walls; the greater part of the palace is modern, excepting a {quare tower, 
which is fuppofed’ to have been conftructed by the Romans; it is of {trong but clumfy 
workmanthip, and in no degree entitled to notice, except as a monument of antiquity. 
In the cathedral | obferved no object of curiofity, unlefs the bones of St. Lucius,. 
richly ornamented after the fathion of Roman Catholic relics, fhould be thought | 
worthy of attention. The chapter confifts of twenty-four canons, of whom fix are 
refident ; the inhabitants of this diftri@ are all Catholics, | 
Above the palace, and at the highelt extremity of the town, is the convent of St. 
Lucius, which takes its name from a {mall chapel dedicated to that faint, who, according, . 
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se Bncet ite dextive eu cuies the'linle Ceuta Seen 
ture; was ta(temed by quarrels whigh atofe between the profeffords and into et 
the {hace of ‘fifteen years fom its frft eftablifhment, the inftitution ‘was-diffoleed. ¥ 
'* Literattire among the Grifopi is‘at a very low ebb; one-of' thé molt learned ‘inen’in 






this country, who'would fior-be inclined to depreciate the Knowledge of his Countrymen 
’ * ie ’ J sgt vt she m 
without fullicient foundation, thus expreffes himfelf upon this fubjec + ‘ane Ag the 
- adminiftration of affairs is entirely in the hands of the people, the greater part corifiders 
ing nothing but thelr own prrofit, defpile every {pecies of polite learning,’ and are wht 
willing to allow any falarics, or beltow anv honours upon the profelfors; fo that'll 
_ perfons who cultivate the fciences are incited merely by the love of glory, and a difine 
— tefefted zeal.” If this is the cafe, it would be chimerical to expect the arts and {cietices 


to fourth in an ungraterul foil, where they meet with no encouragement: but even 
amidft thcfe obftacles to improvement, there have never been wanting, and are (HI! to 


_ be found, men of fupcrior fouls, who have dedicated their time to the cultivation of letters ; 
and who merit the higheft praife, for labouring in the vineyards without hopes of profit. 


The proteflants who receive a liberal education repair for the moft part to Zuric or 
Bafle, and the Catholics to Milan, Pavia, or Viera. 

Fach community has a {mall {chool, in which the children are taught to read, write, 
and caft accounts; but which is only open from the gth of November to the 7th of 
March. ‘Thofe parents who wih to give their children a bettcr education, and can 
fupport the expence, mult either fend them to foreign parts, or maintain a private 
tutor. 

There is a Latin feminary at Coire for the children of the burghers, and another 
inftituted in 1763, for the education of perfons intended for the church; thelé efta. 


-blifhments though poorly endowed have been productive of fome literary advantages 


to the country. There is alfo a typographical fociety at Coire for Latin, German, 
and Romanth, and books in the Romanfh are printed in the Lower Engadina and at 
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LETTER LXXXIV.—League of Ten Jurifdiftions—Fatzcrol.—Baths of Alvenewum 
Davos.—Valley of Pretigatu—Malanizm—-Mayenpeld—Baths of Pfeffers 


LQUITTED Coire yefterday —— in order to make an excurfion into the 

ore I proceed in my account of this expadi- 
tion, I fhall fend you a fhort abftratt of the Hiftory of the League, from the firft foun 
dation to its perfect independency. 

This league ought properly to be called, and indeed is not unfrequently denominated 
in this country, the League of the Eleven Jurifdi@ions, from the number of commus 
nities of which it is compofed; but as upon its fir union it was formed of. ten only, 
the original appellation is (ill retained, although one of the jurifdigtions has been fince 
that period fubdivided into two. . 


™ 
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». The territory sas formerly yndée, the dgminion of the Barons of Vate, whole at tho» 


| ity Was limited, a8 the people poiffefled. very confiderable privileges. On the death: 9 


Donatus, the. lalt baron, the count of ,Toggehburg, who married his eldeft daoghter, 
fucceeded to his poffeflions; and Frederic, one of his defcendants, dying in 1438 
without iffue, the communities united, forthed-an offenfive and defenfive alliance, and 


— ‘ereéted thémfelves into a‘league. But although by this alliance they increafed their im- 


munitics, yet they were by no means perfeétly independent; far the male heirs of the 
count of ‘fockenburgh {till retained certain baronial rights, which confifted in appointe 


dag the criminal judge in feveral communities, in the power of pardoning, in a fhare of 


the fines, in nominating the principal magiftrates from three candidates, and in other 
prerogatives, Thefe rights, purchafed by Sigifmund, Archduke of Aujtria, and en- 
joyed by the Emperor Maximilian the Firlt, were exercfied by means of a governor ap- 
pointed with the concurrence of the league, and refident at Caftels. In procefs of time 
the baronial prerogatives were gradually annihilated, cither by purchafe or conceffion ; 
the communities became free, and their independence was folemly ratified by the Em- 


 peror Ferdinand the Third, foon after the peace of Weftphalia. 


After half an hour’s afcent from Coire, I entered the League of the Ten JurildiCtions 
near Malix, pafled through the community of Churwalden, in which the hamlets pret. 
tily {catered about the vale, and upon the fides of the niountains, and made a {mall 
circuit tothe village of Fatzcrol, which confifts only of five or fix houfcs, and ftands at 
the bottom of fome rugged mountains; it is celebrated in the hiftory of the Grifone as 
the place where, in 1471, the firft perpetual alliance was ratified by the deputics of the 
three leagues. Iwas accompanied to the fpot by one of the principal inhabitants, who 
was not difpleafed with the enthufiafm I tcftified at bcholding the birth place of their 
liberties. ‘The houfe is now in ruins, and the apartment which was remarkable for 
the meeting of the deputies no longer remains. Having, with the affilance of my 
companion, traced its fite, I confidered with refpe& the {pot which was once fan@ified 
by the ratification of a general union, lamented that fo venerable a pile of building 
fhould be fuffered to fall into decay, and felt difappointment, that no infcription, by 
public authority, configned to pofterity the date of the tranfa&tion, and confecrated the 


_ place which had been witnefs to an event the moft memorable in the annals of this 
country. 


Having fStisfied my curiofity in viewing thefe refpectable remains, I defcended through 
Brientz to the Baths of Alvenew, placed in a moft romantic pofition, by the fide of 
the torrent Albula, and at the bottom of the majcflic Alps; the fource is {ulphureous, 
and refembles both in fmell and tafte the watcrs of Harrowgate. 

Having pafled through Alvenew and Anderwifen, J mounted a rugged afecnt through 


_ a thick foreft, and purfued a narrow path upon the fide of asock called Zug, over a 
| precipice, with a torrent pe beneath. This rock is moftly bate, excepting a fw 
oO 


fiubbed firs, the remains of a foreft which was formerly deftroyed by fire; hr uce it is 
called, the Burnt Wood, and exhibits a moft defolate appearance ; at the bottom of this 
rock, ¢lofe to the to~rent, are mines of filver, which were formerly worked 1 entered 


' the jurfdiGion of Davos at the village of Glarus, and took up my lodging m a neat 


fh 
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cottages 7 } ° ; - 
+ Phe dittriG of Devos is along plain; a quarter of a mile broad, and graduvlly rifing 


inté hillg, which terminate in high miountsins; if is not unlike the valley of Upper Engte 
dina, but ig more fertfe, . Near the church of St, John isa {mall clufter of eight or 


j,gten houles, an, the Other: parts the cottages are thickly ftiewed over the plain, and pea 


ydhp'gentle accliyities, ash tHe ééfon of Appinzel, cach with tts little territory.” 
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Hawhith.he mas employed, 1 iasig, however, uncertaity whettiel hig cparb wae evey, 
fintheds and, if frithed, it ip + SOY, fak 4 for Aporta bre fr bribe hay 
- ¢efs-in the libraties and among the mandferigts.of his comntrymen}. 1, 
' The-deficiency of thig valuable performance, however, is fupplied by Fontunatukt 
| Sprecher, the contemporary, friend; and telation of Guler. AP 
Sprecher was born in rg48, and in 161 gave to the world Pallas Rhatica ornate 
- et togata ; or the military and civil hifory of the Grifons from the earlielt ages to thera.’ 
in which it was publuhed. In this work, which is a model for method and perfpicuity, 
- the author details the national hiftory, in ten books. The frlt custtaing the emigration 
of the Tufcans, their fettlement in this country, the defcription of the antient Rhetians, 
_ and their tanfadtions to the time of Auguftus, The fecond comprilés the period from 
the Auguftan ara to the eftablihment of the empire of the Franks. The third treats 
_of the Grifons under the empires of the Franks and Germans, till 1476. Tha fourth 
_ details the wars of the Grifons; namely the Swabian war againit Maximilian the Firtt, 
and the camspaigns againfl James of Medici, from 1525 to 1531. The fifth comprilys . 
the wars im which the Grifons were engaged under the ftandardg of foreign powers. 
The fixth relates the union and political ftate of the three leagues, and their alll. 
ances, ‘The feventh, cighth, and nth, feparately delcribe the Grey League, the bi. - 
— fhopnic of Coire, the League of God s Houfe, and the League of Ten Jurifdictions, The: 
tenth concludes with an account of the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Barmio, 

A fecond volume, which appeared in 1629, under the title of, Hiforia Motium ef* 
Bellorum poftremis bijce anms in Rhetia excataterum et geforum, relates the wars and 
troubles of the Grifons from 1617 to 1629, a period of turbulence and difcord. 

A third volume contuued the hiftoiy of the Grifons from 1627 to a fliort time before: 

_ the author's death, which happened in 1647 but has never been publithed, 

‘Towards tHe extremity of the beautiful valley of Davos I came to a small lake, about 
four miles in circumference, which is remarkably deep and clear, and abounds with ex- 
-tellent trout. It ties at the foot of the mountains, and fupplies a finall flream, which, 
_ being joined by one from the valley of Flola, and by another from that of Diefina, forms 
the murmuring brook that waters the valley of Davos, and falls into the Albula, above 
the baths of Alvenew ; this lake is confidered by fome wiitersas a fource of the Rhine, 

From the banks of the lake I defcended to another, halt a mile in circumference, that : 
_ lies ina wild and romantic fituation, and {upplies a torrent which is the fource of the 
_ Lanquart. A little farther I traverfed a fmall pleafant plain ftrewed with cottages, 
— which compofe the village of Lower Lera; at the extremity of which the defcent was 
- fo fteep and rugged, that I difmounted until I reached the vale of Pretigau., I paffed 
through Clofter, Kublis, Jenatfch, and Schiers, following the torrent Lagquatt. The 
- eguntry isdelightful, and greatly diverfified with all kinds of prodndtions, yielding diffe. 
--xentdpecies of grain, rich paftures, abundance of fruitstrees, with large quantities of 
: hetnp and flax; hemp is much cultivated, and feems t be carried to great perfection 3 
' the’ Jegeinan -egeigars from it coarfe but very {trong linen. ae 
+ ‘Lhe tountding on each fide are in fome parts covered with forelts ; and fo great: is 
the abundance of wood, that the fields are either ftudded or thirted with larch, pines, 
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.and beech, ‘The hamlets are fcattered through the plain, and atong thé devltvities of 
' the mountains, in a very pleafing margicr; the houfes are noftly of wood, in the Swift 
mode of conftraétion, and not lefs apace the road throtigh this vale defcends 
gently all the way. I have not for {ome time vilited a more agreeable, fertile, and po- 
_ pulous diftriét. 
A little beyond Grufch, which lies under fome bare rocks in a fertile plain, the valley 
of Pretigau contracts, leaving only a narrow pafs between impending rocks, {ult broad 
_ enough to admit the torrent andthe road. The fudden change from the fertility of the 
_ country to the barrennefs of this {pot, fufficiently ftriking of itfclf, was ftill further 
heightened by the gloom of the evening, which added to the horror of the f{eenery. 
The road was carried for fome way in continued afcent and defcent along the craggy 
_ precipices, fometimes above, and fometimes upon a level with the torrent. The path 
was fo narrow and rugged, that 1 gave my horfe to the guide, and, continuing my way 
- on foot, foon emerged from this obf{cure pals, and, as far as I could judge by the dim 
_ light of the ftars, came into a fine and rich countiy, and went through a feries of vine- 
~ yards to Malantz, in the difttidt of Mayenfield. 
The Nigh JurifdiGion of Mayenfield is the moft remarkable in the whole country of 
_ the Grifons, becaufe the inhabuants are refpectively fovereien and {ubjects. They are 
fovereign, becaufe they form part of the League of the Ten Jurifdidlions, fend deputies 
to the general dict of the Grifons, and nominate to the governments of the fubje& pro- 
—vinces. They are fubject becaufe, like the provinces, they are governed bya bailif fent 
from the Grifons, who is changed every two ycais, and in whom refides the fupreme 
authority. This ftrange intermixture of privileges and fubj<Ction is derived from the 
following caufes : 

The lordthip of Mayenficld was, like the whole territory of this league, fubject to the 
— Counts of Toggenburgh, and, in 1436, joined the other communities to form a league, 
In 1509, the prerogatives enjoyed by the Count of Loggenburgh were fold, by his heirs, 
_ for 20,000 florins, to the three leagues, which confirmed the privileges df the inhabi- 
tants. Tn 1537, Malantz and Jennins, the remaining part of this High Jurifdiation, were 
—alfo purchafed for 10,000 florins. ‘Thus, while the mhabitants of all the other jurif- 
' d@idtiens, who came under the dominion of the Houle of Auftria, have procured their 
- abfolute independence, the people of Mayenfield and Malantz, although making part of 
_ the fovereign fower, have continued in the faine flate as at the firft formation of the 
leagues. “Phe bailif or governor is appointed by the communities of the three leagues 

in rotation, and the inhabitants of this very High Jurifdiction nominate the bailif, when 
itis their turn to prefent to the office. 

‘Lhe bailif appoints the Stadvogt, or chief magiftrate of the town, with this condition, 
that he muft be a member of the fenate; upon a vacancy in the fenate or lipeaouncil, 
he nominates the new fenator; he arrefts and examines criminals, antd Hayfower to 
-miake a gompofition ; he cannot order torture, or pafs fentence, without the concurrence 
of. the members of the criminal tribunal *, and, when they pafs fentence, can pardon; he 
Ran give a Usain in the fame manner as the governor of the Valteline f; he reccives 
“part of the fines for eriminal offences, and a certain portion of the, great tythes; at Ma. 
-lantz he appoints the chief mayiftrate from three candidates préfented by the people, 
Both Mayenfield and Malantz have their civil courts; from tat of the former ah ap. 
‘neal lies to the bailif. " 
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, Malant, a {mall byt handfomte town, lying upon the fide of a hill, Y'defcenc 
Ingo a fich as of pafttiye, dbout three miles in breadth, croffed the Rhine, ari Toot 
afterwards afcended into the county of Sargans, through hanging groves of laréhy fir, 
-birgli, beech, and oak. From the eminence I looked down upon a fine view, at the. 
other fide of the Rhine, of hills gently rifing from tho river into mountains, Upot 
this chain are fituated Mayenficld, Malantz, Jennine, and Flafeh, furrounded by corti 
field, meadows, and vineyards; it feemed the richelt pirt of this country. I obferved. 
beyond the confines of the Grifons, at a little diftance, the road * which] paffed in 17 76, 
as I travelled from Appenzel to Wallenftadt. 

Having reached Pf ffirs, 1 left my horfe at the village, where there is an abbey of 
Benedictine monks, the abbot of which is a Prince of the empire, and took a guide to 
the baths, which are diftant about three miles. I paffed through a thick foreft of beech, 
down a ftecp and rugged path, to the houfe which the abbot has built for thé reception 
of the company. Formerly the accommodations were cxtremely indifferent, and the 
defeent into the baths was attended with great inconvenience, if not with dangers 
Affairs are now greatly changed ; the waters are conveyed by pipes into commodious 
baths 3 and the houfe, which is not only convenient but fuperb, hangs in » moft ro- 
mantic fituation on the fide of a mountain, amid{t the gloom of the foreft, clofe to the 
lively ‘Vamina. ; 

Being defirous of vifiting the warm fource, I crofled the Tamina, over a wooden 
bridge, and entered a chafm or narrow opening, in a rock of lime-ftone, through which’ 
the torrent has forced its way. She chatm is from ten to twenty fect broad, and front 
two to three hundred feet high. In fome placcs it is open at top, and overfpread with 
fhrubs; in fome its fides converge and almoft touch; in others it is quite clofed with. 
enormous maffes of fallen 1ock, «nd {carecly adinits a teeble ray of light. The paflage 
through this chafm is quite drvadfvl, and my head almoft turns giddy at the recital. 
Iwent along a kind of fcaffolding ercGed for the puipofe of fupporting a wooden. 
aquedudt, through which the waters arc conveyed: the planks upon which I walked 
either refling upon long beams, or fulpended by iron cramps driven into the fides of 
the rock, hang over the torrent. 1 was frequently obliged to floop for  confiderable 
way to avoid the impending rock ; in fome places I traverfed a finele plank, which 
forms a kind of bridge fufpended ovr the gulf, tottering under my weight, and fo 
narrow that I was compelled to walk fideways. In this manner I continued for near a 
quarter of an hour before | reached the warm fprings, which gufh abundantly from the 
crevices of the rock. Here the baths were formerly conflructed: the houfes for the 
reception of the fick were built upon a platform, under the overhanging crags; a fitu- 
ation fo dreary, that I no longer find the defcription given by the writers of the laft 
century in the leaft degree exaggerated. Willing to convcy a general idea of their 
‘gloominefs, they reprefent thefe dwellings as never receiving the rays of the fun, and fo 
dak that the inhabitants were accuftomed to ufe candles at midday. The approach 
to the baths was very inconvenient ; the company defcended ranges of perpendicular 
ladders, or were let down by ropes. As the rocks have fallen, and overwhelmed thefe 
seg cia dwellings, I could obferve no traces of them, except fome holes in the 
rock for the beams which fupported the houfes. 

_ Thefe baths have been fo renowned for their efficacy in curing the gout, rheumatil, 
‘and cutaneous diforders, that, according to the general opinion, they contain a {mall 
‘portion of gold; asjf that metal would render them more falutary. The waters are 
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fecretary, who teads them aloud ; if thefe in@ru@ions are obfeurély worded, a folie. 
_ times happens, either through atcident or dcfign, the diet determines by a majority, in 
what fenfe they fhall be taken. In tefolutions, which, for want of inftrudions, ‘dre 
fubje&, after the decifion of the diet, to the revifal of the communities, each member is 
at liberty to vote as he choofes. The three chiefs have no fulfiaye, when the com- 
munities fend theit ifruGions, becaule they are not reprefentatives 5 but in all cafes 
which are either not referable, or afterwards fubmitted to the comniunitics, they vote 
in the fame manner as the deputi:s. ; 

It is worthy of remark, that, although each deputy has the power of bringing in an 
bill, or propofing any queftion, yet he can only communicate it to the aflembly seat 
the medium of the prefident, who may lay it before the affembly, without any previous 
notice, at any time before its diffolution ; a privilege which invefts him with great in- 
fluence in promoting or oppofing the fuccefs of a motion. 

The deputies receive, for their attendance, a {mall falary from the public treafury, 
which never exceeds five fhilliugs a day. 

Extraordinary dicts are convoked at the requeft of any foreign court, who will dif- 
charge the cxpence of the fittings, and upon other important emergencies. This ex- 
traordiuary uffembly is fometimes compofed of all the deputies, at other times of only 
half the number, in which cafe it is called a half diet; the deputies are chofen in the 
fame manner as at the election of a general diet, and its powers are the fame. 

The ariflocratical party is fill further ftrengthened by the power delegated to the 
congrefs ; an aflembly formed by the three chiefs, and three deputies from each league. 
In the Grey League thefe deputies are nominated by the Landrichter ; in cach of the 
other leagues they are chofen by rotation from the communities. 

This congrifs generally meets in February or March at Coire; for which reafon the 
chief of the League of God’s Houfe is prefident ; its oflice is to reccive the votes of the 
feveral communities, relative to the queflions rcferred to their deliberation at the laft 
diet, and to communicate to cach the refult of the general dccifion. Whenever the an- 
{wer of a community is not clearly worded, the congrefs determines the meaning of the 
vote, and this circumftance pives an opening to much intrigue. For, if the leading 
perfons in any community do not choofe to form a pofitive decifion, they have it ob- 
fcurely worded, provided they aie curtain that a majority of the congrels will atlix that 
interpretation which they defire. ‘Lluis aflembly iffucs decrees to the fubyect countries : 
if fuch decrees are agrecable to the governors, they carry them Into execution; but if 
otherwife, and they can fecure a miajority at the approaching diet, they reyect them, al- 
levine that congrefs has exceeded its powcr. ‘Phe three chicts, as well as each of the 
other members of the congrels, receive ao a delraymont of their expences 54 florins, 
or about /4. 

The three chiefs afflemble regularly three times in the year at Coire, and, wpon any 
emergency, may be alfo fummoned by the chief of the Teague of God’s Houle. The 
principal meeting is in the month of May, when they write circular letters to the feveral 
communities, concerning the queftions which are to be laid before the y:neral dicts 
All the circular letters are written in German, and are tranfated into Italan or Ro. 
manfh by the notaries of the diflrict where thofe languages are {poken ; all public acts 
and documents ate compiled in German; at the diet all bills are propofed in that 
language, but tle deputies who do not underftand German may fpeak Italian *, oo 

ofe 


® Of all the conflitutions in Switzerland, that of the Grifons was the mof demoet atic, and feemed to 
contain many of the effential charaéteriftics confidered by the French as conkituting a perfect form of res 
VOL. Ve 6a prefentative 
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Thofe theorifts, who are fo anxious to reform the Englifh Houfe of Commons by tranf- 
ferring to the people at large the election of their reprefentatives in parliament, might, 
on examining with attention the features of the Grifon diet, fondly imagine, that an 
annual aflembly, in the choice of whofe members every male of the fate has a vote, and 
which, in all material occurrences, is lable to be directed by its conftituents, mutt nee 
ceflarily be the pureit fanctuary of genera! freedom. In this inftance, however, their 
conjectures are by no means conforant to fact and experience; a» corruption and in- 
fluence are not im any national parliament more conipicuous than in the diet of the 
Grifons. 

For although, in general, thofe deputies, annually chofen by every male of a flated age, 
ane fubse to be controled in their votes by written orders from their conftituents, yet they 
frequently contrived to elude this refiridlion, Sometimes the inftructions are drawn 
up, with the confent of the community, under the fole direction of the deputy him- 
felf; at other times, an exemption from pofitive inflructions, and the power of voting 
at his own pleafure, is purchafed by the deputy from his conflituents, Sometimes 
again, the deputy, although he cannot gain either of thefe points, has ftill fufficient ad- 
drefs to get his inftructions fo obfcurcly worded as to admit a doubtful interpretation. 

By various intrigues of this hind the greater part of the deputies ultimately acquire 
the power of voting as they pleafe ; and as they chiefly obtain this power by corrupting 
their conftituents, moft of them in return fell their vote to the leading members of the 
diet ; for moft queltions are carried, and molt caufes decided, by bribery. Nor can it 
well be otherwi/e, when the electors are pcerions in needy circumftances; and the 
members, who have purchafed their feats, arc not themielvcs exalted by their poflef- 
fions above temptation. 


a 


refentative government, fuch as prim ary affimblies, annual ele€tions, univerfal fuffrage, and general eligi 
Fility. Yet the Frouch no lefs attempicd to dem cratife the molt democratic confttution on carth and 
proved that pofft fin, and not reform, was their objet Tt was not difficult to excite tumult and tnfur- 
rection among a people divided into fadtions and turbulent from the popular nature of ther con titution. 

As early as 1790, the agents of France wore indufti usin diflemmatiny the new principles, but ihe great 
body of the prople were averfe to all innovation At length, m794, a lociety of Griton Jicobins mduced 
the people to abolifh she ancient form of goverment, to fabltitute a Nawoual Conver ion in the place of the 
General Diet, and to throw themfclves under the protegtion of France ; and this revulution was acconipae 
nied with the ufual houors of pillage, vamthment, and bloodfhed. 

This precarious tenure, however, did uot fatinfy the French rulers, who coveted the poffefien of a 
country, which commanded the pafks of Switzerland and the Lyrol; and Bonaparte had no founer cons 
clu iid the armiftice with the Emperor, than he dilinembercd the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormiy, and an- 
nexed them to the Cifalpine republic. This perfidious conduct unveiled the ambitious defigns of Fiance, 
— inflamed the refentments of the people ayaintt their Jucobin leaders 3 aud the aatr-revolutionary party Legan 
to r.cever their afcendancy. The proceedings of the Pench in revolutionizing Switeceland, and the cruel 
ties committed in the fmall cintons, particularly the maffacre of Underwaldcn, excited general horror, aud 
the people infpired by the approach ofan Auitrian aimy, rejected che mandate of the French directory to 
 fncotporate (heomlelves with the Helvetic Republic, one and indivifible, re-eftablifhed the ancient governs 
ment, drove out the aycnts of France, recalled the exiles, decreed a defenfive armament under the command 
of M. de Satis of Mailchdins, and zave notice to the court of Vienna of their intention to claim the nuaber 
of troops ftipulated by tte capitulstion of Milan, 

General Schawembourg intkantly marched fifteen thoufand troops to the frontiers of the Grifons, on the 
fide of 8° ans, and prepared, with the aid of the French party, to regain poffeffion of the country. The 
infuryents tect ly aflembhd on the night of the sth of October at Mayenfeld aud Malautz ; but the con- 
{piracy being det dted, the alarun bell was founded, the Jacobins were difarmed, ten theulands pealante 
ficw to the detiles, and the regents, cqually diliegarding the threaca and pronitfes of the French refident, di¢- 
mand d the affista: ce of the Kimperor, and commitred the defence of their county to an Aultrian army. 

On the renewal of hoftilities between Trance and Auftria, the country of G on became the feene of 
bloody contefts. and was alternately occupied by both armies ; but is now ( 1801.) ifthe poffeffion and under 
the power of France. 


Thus 
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Thus the leading members fecure an unbounded {way in the affairs of the diet:s but 
-‘flilleit thould feem, that whatever influence they may obtain by corrupting the deputivs, 
yet, as the diet does not in many cafes decide finally, they could not acquire the fame 
authority in thofe concerns which mult be referred to the determination of the com- 
“munities at large. Here at leaft we might expect the unbiafled fenfe of the majority 
of the people. But it may be univerfally remarked, that the delegation of deliberative , 
authority to the people at large, unavoidably tends to introduce an actual, though not 
an acknowledged, ariftocracy, For a numerous populace fummoned to determine upon 
political, legiflative, and judicial quettions, far above their comprehenfions, mult refign 
themfelves to the direction of more informed men, efpecially when aided by the recom 
mendation of fuperior wealth, ‘The deputics being generally the chiefs of thole com- 
munities which they reprefent, have the principal influence, and eafily find means to 
incline the opinion of the people to the fide which they have efpoufed. In fact, with- 
out this ariftocratical influence, the excefs of freedom would degencrate into anarchy, 
and public deliberations be attended with endlefs difputes and faCions, 

If therefore corruption and ariftocratical influence alone diminifh faGtions and pre- 
vent anarchy in fo poor a country as that of the Giifons, and in a republic tcarcely 
known among the nations of Europe; to what a dreadful excefs mult the fame evils 
prevail, if the fame mode of electing, and giving inftructions to, members of parliament, 
fubfifted in a kingdom like England, where riches and luxury are continually advanc- 
ing with fuch rapid {trides, where the moft important political and commercial debates 
are agitated without reitraint, and where the decifions of public afluirs frequently affect 
the peace and interefts of all Kurope. 

Theoretical reafoncrs may, indeed, attempt to prove, that the befl method of pre- 
venting corruption is to augment the number of clectors, from the chimerical idea, 
that /arge numbers cannot be bribed. But if we appral trom uncertain theory to more 
certain experience, we fhall find that this argument is contradicted by the hiftory of all 
ages. Among the Grecian republics, thofe commonwealths in wluch the magiftrates 
were chofcn by the people at large, were the moft venal. Among the Romans, the 
moft effectual means which Julius Cafar, the ableft politician of his age, employed to 
fubjugate his country, was to extend the privileges and votes of Roman citizens to ail 
the inhabitants of Italy. ‘The members of the Polifh diet *, which is no lefs venal than 
the diet of the Grifons, are chofen by needy and numerous electors, of whom far the 
greater part poffels no property ; and whofe numbers, inllcad of preventing, neceflarily 
tend to increafe influence and corruption {. 


LETTER 


* See Travels into Poland, Ruffia, &c. Vol. T. bot. c. vi, & vil 

+ If inflances were wanting to juftify the truth of thele obfervarions, the French revolution will afford an 
uncontrovertible example. The great and leading features of their reprefentative form of government, 
which was to give happinefs and peace to mankind, were, as in the Griifon diet, annual eleGions, univerfal 
fuffrage, and general eligibility without any qualification, The confeqneuces have been venality, pete 
cution, anarchy, and univcrfal {poliation, which have ultimately terminated in defpotiim. Fortunately the 
great majority of the Englifh uation are fully convinecd that the abfurdity of realifing the {pecious notion 
ofa reform in parliament is proved by experience, and that univerfal fufllage, annual ekctions, and general 
| = aa without qualification, would be attended with the fame fatal cffeéts which they produced in 

rance, 

The French having, in the commencement of the revolutionary career, made every thing fubfervient to 
perfonal liberty, and conjicuted their fabric of government on the bafis of univerfal uflrage, are now hur- 
rying into the contiaryxtreme, and in the new metaphyfical fy item the rights of property are alone con» 
fidered. 

6c 2 : Roedererg 
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IMPATIENT to return to England, after fo long an abfence frattt wy friends, I yef- 
‘ terday morning quitted Qoire, paffed by Embs, and over the bridge of Richenau, which 
I again topped to admire, as it boldly projeéted over the Rhine. I then rode along the — 
fide of the mountains which feparate the Grifons from the canton of Glarus, went — 
through Tamins, and left Flims on my right, fituated about a quarter of a mile from the — 
road, ina'pleafant plain. The houfes of thefe towns are not fcattered like thofe of Da- 
vos, but ftand in feparate clufters, refembling the burghs of Engadina. Having tra- 
verfed thick forefts of pines, and a very wild country, richly diverfified with grain and 
pafture, I defcended to the deep bed of the Rhine, and crofled it to Hants. 

Hants, the capital of the Grey League, is a {mall town, containing about fixty 
houfes, and partly furrounded by walls ; a circumftance which ferves to diftinguifh ir, 
as it is the only walled town, excepting Coire, in this country. It is alfo remarkable 
as the place where the general diet of the threc leagues affembles every third year. 
The adjacent country is fertile in every fpecies of grain and pafture. ‘The points of 
view are uncommonly fine, exhibiting a {mail plain fkirted by cultivated mountains, and 
backed by a ridge of barren rocks which bound the valley of Lugnetz, The Romanth, 
which is fpoken in thefe parts differs confiderably, both as to pronunciation and ortho- 
graphy, from that of Engadina. By the affiftance of fume perfons to whom I had let- — 
ters of recommendation, I procured feveral books in the diale&t of this league; thefe, — 
in addition to others I obtained in Engadina, have fo confiderably fweiled my travelling _ 
library, that if 1 continue to ingreafe the collection, 1 muft hire an additional horfe for 
the purpofe of carrying my baggage of information. 

This tract of country, ftretcling from Reichenau Ww the mountain of St. Gothard, is 
called the valley of Sopra Selva, and is the moft populous part of the Grey League. 

Quitting Uants, I purfued my route at the ioet of the mountains, through a plain 
covered with pafture and foreft by the fide of the Rhine, which is rapid and fhallow 3 
and pafled through a rocky country, continually afcending and defcending amid lati.’ 
tracts of foreft. I croffed the Rhine feveral times during the laft four or five miles’! 
that river formed repeated cataraéts, as I judged from the roaring found, for the even- 
ing was fo dark that I could not dillinguith any objett. 

{arrived late at Truns, remarkable in the hillory of this country, as the place where 
the independence of the league was firft ratified, and an alliance concluded between the 
chiefs and the communities. An aged oak {till exifls, under which, according to tra- 
dition, the three chiefs confirmed the liberties of the leapuc; and near it a chapel, 
whofe walls are painted with a reprefentation of the ceremony. 

My éuriofity led me to the town-houfe, in which the diet of the Grey League is an- 
nually aflembled. The room is well adapted for the purpofe, and is handfomely painted _ 
with the arms of the Landrichters, beginning from thofe of John of Lambris, the firft 
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Roederer, one of the paneee fupporters of demociacy in the early periods of the revolution, alluding to 
the evile of univerfal fuffrage, which he calls the extenfion of the elective franchife, has recently declared 
« that it could produce nothing but the invafion of the republic by beggars, the fubverfion of the confti- 
dvtion, and an anarchy regularly organifed ;" ard in {peaking of frequent cigtions, he alfo ae 
« Elow could men hazard fuch a meafuré as that of annually agitating a mafs of thirty millions of men?” i 
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* perfon appointed to that office wheh the Grey League was fortied. From this place.of ° 
meeting the affembly is always galled the Diet of Truns, {t contifts of the fame twenty. 
feven deputies who are appointed for the general digt of the three leagues, the two 

_.Landrichters, the abbot of Difentis (the reprefentative of the Houfe of Auitria) as baron ' 
of Retzuns, and the temporary Cau de Sax, All affairs relating to legiflation, polities, 
and finance, which concern the general intereft of the league, are agitated in this affem- 
bly, and the queftions decided by the majority of voices. 

At the fame placais alfo a court of appeal, compofed of fixteon * deputies, and the 
‘Landrichter, who has the cafting voice; it decides in the laft refort all civil caufes 
above a certain fum, brought from the decifion of the civil courts in the communities 
of the Grey League. 

Difentis, from: whence I am now writing, takes its appellation from an abbey of that 
name, whofe abbot was formerly fovercign over this part of the Grey League, and who, 
although he has fuflered a diminution of his prcrogatives, yet, as onc of the chiefs of the 
league, {till poffefles no mconfiderable influence in the general adminiftration of affairs. 
At the dict of ‘fiuns he not only votes, but has fuch weight, that few acts can pafs in 
oppofition to his will. In the court of appeal, although he 1s not prefent, he may be 
faid to poflefs four otes, as the four deputies from the High Jurifdiction of Difentis are 
generally nominated through his intereft. Nor is his afccndancy confined to the Grey 
League: by the nomination of the Landrichter every third year, he fecures four f votes 
in the congrefs for that fitting, and has alfo much power in the general dict of the Gri- 
fons, by his influence over the deputies of the Grey League. Ilis prefent revenue is 
very fall, fcarcely amounting to {100 per arnum; in addition he receives a penfion 
from the Houfe of Auftria, which 1s interefted to iccure his concurrence. Te is chofen 
by the Benedictine monks, who compole the chapt r, and is a prince of the German 
empire. 

The abbey, fituated upon the fide of the mountain, is a large quadrangular building, 
anid makes a magnificent appearance from the village. L was much difappointed that 
the abbot was not in the country; I lad the pleafure of meeting him at Coire, and 
found him a perfon of confiderable inlurmation. I no less regretted his abfence, be- 
caufe he had in his pofleflion the key of the archives, which are faid to contain feveral 
curious records of high antiquity. The monks, who politely accompanied me over the 
abbey, were able to give mc little intelligence. Befides the great church, they carried 
me to a fmall chapel, efteemed the moft ancient in the whole country of the Grifons. 

_ Being previoully informed that books in the Romanfh tongue, for the ule of the Roman 


* Thefe deputies are taken from the eight High JurifdiGions of the Giey League, in the following 
proportions: 
From Difentis . : . 


4 
rub = ; - 2 
Lugnetz . - 2 
Waltenfberg - » - 8 
Rheinwald and Schams . = 2 
Retzuns “ - . { 
"Tufis “ - . t 
Mafox “ - . 1 
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_ _ $ He propofes for Laglfrichter three candidates, from whom one is nominated by the deputies, bat the 
 Tatter always ele& the perfon he recommends ; and as the Landrichter tt the three deputies to the 
- congrefs, and is himfelf a member of the fame aflembly, the abbot may jultly be faid in that year to influ 
. ace four votes iy the congrefe, ; 

4 Catholics, 


Catholics, are frequently printed in the abbey, procured feveral from the monks, par« 


“ticularly a vocabulary of the Romanth fpoken in the valley of Sopra Selva, 0.0. 
ftraggling village lying upon a gentle declivity, which flopes gradually. 


Difentis is a 


from the foot of the mountains to the banks of the Rhine. ‘I'he fides of the mountains’ 
are clothed with groves of firs and fmail birch 5 the lower parts yield rich pafture,'a 
{mall quantity of wheat, rye, and millet. Oppofite Difentis is the valley of Medels, 
from which defcends a torrent called the Middle Rhine, and joins the upper branch that 
flows from the chain of the St. Gothard. : Sn A, che oh 4 08 
The communiues of Difentis and Tavetch, which form a High Jurifdidion, occupy 
the weftern extremity of the valley of Sopra Selva, ftretching as far as the confines of 
Uri. The whole body of people aflemble every two years at Difentis, in the open-air, 
_ for the choice of the Landamman, and for the confirmation of their magiftrates, as weli 
as for the purpole of enacting laws; they nominate alfo to the governments of the fub- 
je provinces. The courts of judicature are eftablithed at Difentis, and the judges 
-chofen by the people in the feparate diftrids. The general adminiftration of affairs is 
-entrufted to a council of fixteen, which gives inftructions to their deputies fent by the 
two communities to the general diet of the three leagues. ‘The Landamman is prefi- 
dent, and has the cafting voice. ‘The abbot enjoys the privilege of being prefent at all 
political queftions, and of giving his vote; he has confiderable influence in thefe com- 
munities. Formerly the fines tor criminal offences belonged to him; but one of his 
_predeceflors having difpofed of that right, they are now divided among the judges, 


a ah a cot 


September 30th. 


~Lguirrep Difentis this merning, and in about two hours entercd the pleafant valley 
of Vavetch, lying at the foot of the Alps which feparate the Grifons from the canton of 
Uri. The villages are numerous, and confilt of f{cattered cottages chiefly conftruéted 
of wood, refembling the Swifs hamlets in the {mall cantons. I met many large herds 
of cattle juit defcended from the higher Alps, and driving towards the fairs of ‘Tirano 
and Lugano. | | | 
The valley of Tavetch produces pafture, hemp, and flax, and a {mall quantity of rye 
and barley; the trees are chicfly firs and pies, and their number gradually diminifhes 
towards the extremity of the vale. From Tavetch 1 afcended a narrow path, and 
pafled through Selva and Cimut, the laft village in the country of the Grifons, where 
4 took my farewell of the Romanfh. The country became more and more wild as [ 
-afcended ; and the Upper Rhine gradually diminifhed as I approached its fource. A 
little beyond Cimut I came into a {mall plain of pafture, watered by two ftreams which. 
unite and form the Upper Rhine. 1] once intended to vifit the fource of the principal 
ftream, that precipitates from mount Badus; but finding, upon inquiry from the mnha- 
“bitants of Selva, that it would employ at leaft five hours ; as the day was far advanced, 
cand my late illnefs has difqualificd me for fuch fatiguing journeys, I prudently purfued 
my route to Urfcren. At Cimut, a peafant, who had frequently vilited the {pot, ine | 
formed me, that the chief fource of the Rhine defcends from a glacier upon the fummit 
of the Badus, and forms a picce of water about half a mile in circumference, called the 
dake of St. Thomas; from this lake a torrent precipitates itfelf down the mountain, 
and being juined by many fprings and currents, forms the larger of the two ftreams 
which unite in the above-mentioned plain, From this plain I afcended by the fide of 
the fmaller ftream, until I traced it falling from a glacier clofe“sg the confines of the. 
-¢anton of Uri. The aicent, though abrupt and craggy, was not fo difficult as the paf- 
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as ar ae 


fage of the Braglio or the Muret. »Thefe Alps produce no trees, but are covered to a. 
- greateheight with Herbage. ve a tke eo See ee 
- After two hours continued afcent from the valley of Tavetch, I reached the highelt. 
point of the chain which feparates the country of the Grifons from the canton of Uri; 
a few paces further I paffed a poft without an infeription, which marks the boundary be- 
tween the two refpeiive territories. Soon afterwards I arrived at a lake of an oblong 
fhape, a mile and a half in circumference, formed principally by a torrent that falls from 
the northern fide of the fame chain which gives rife to the Rhine; the lake fupplies a_ 
{tream that may be called one of the fources of the Reufs. 1 followed it as it flows 
through a narrow plain, until I came to a ftcep defcent, where the beautiful valley of 
Urieren fuddenly burft upon my view. 


ETTER LXXXVII.—General Idea of the Courts of Juftice.—Religion—-Revenucs.— 


Population. | | 


DURING the courfe of my correfpondence I have occafionally mentioned the judi- | 
clal proceedings in fome of the communities, I fhall here remark in general, that. 
throughout the three Leagues the Roman law prevails, modified by municipal cultoms. . 
The courts of jullice in each community are compofed of the chief magiltrate, who. 
prefides, and a certain number of jurymen chofen by the people: they have no regu-- 
lar falary, but receive for their attendance a fmall fum, arifing in fome communities — 
from the expences of the procefs, which are defrayed by the criminals, in others from 
a thare of the fines. ‘They enjoy the power of pardoning or diminifhing the penalty, 
and.of receiving a compotition in moncy. This mode of proceeding fuppofes, what is 
as abfurd in theory as it is contrary tu experience, that judves willinciine to mercy 
when it 1s their intere/? to convict; or will impartially inflict punifhment even when . 
injurious to their own private advantage. 

The prifoners are examined in private, and frequently tortured for the purpofe of 
forcing conteflion, when the judges either divide the fines, or remit the punifhment for 
acompofition, In fome diftrdts a criminal trial is a kind of feltival to the judges, for 
whom a good repaft * is provided at the expence of the prifoner, if convicted : thus the » 
allufion in Garth’s Difpenfary, applied with more wit than truth to our courts of jultice, 
is Hterally fulfilled : 4 ae 2 

a : : « And wretches hang, that jurymen may pine.” 
Capital punifhments, however, are extremely rare ; a circumitance arifing not from. 
any peculiar lenity in the penal {tatutes, or a propenfity to inercy in the judges; but 
-becaufe the judges draw more advantages from fining than executing an offender. In» 
a word, to ule the expreflion of Burnet, which is no lefs true at prefent than in his time, 
% Many-crimes go unpunithed, if the perfons who commit them have either great credit _ 
‘or much money.” | Ls 
Jt is remarkable that torture is more frequently applied, and for fmaller delinquen- 
cies, in thefe independent republics, than in the fubject provinces. The infliction of it | 
depends entirely. upon the arbitrary will of the judges, a majority of whom may order 
‘jt for an offence which by the ftatutes is not capital, nor even punifhable by corporal ° 
penalties. ‘Thus it is got uncommon, in thofe communities where fines are divided - 


| © A Ipc fam i allowed forthe expence ofthe dinner, amousting in gengal to about 48 fotos, 
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among the judges, tO torture women of idofe condud, for: the purpele of compelling 
them to confefs with whom they have been connected 5 for as fuch offendes * arg pu- 
nifhable by fine, the more perlons araconyicled, the larger fhare of money is diltribyted 
among the judges. Even in the ‘diftriats where the fines are paid'to the community, 
torture is often no lefs wantonly inflicted; becaufe, when the prifoner is not found 
guilty, the expences of the procefs fall upon the public, and the judges receive lefs 
enrolument, 

abi in the civil courts moft caufes are decided by bribing the judges ; and appeals, 
in thofe communities whercin they are admitted, fcarcely ferve any other end than to 
enlarge the {phere of corruption. Coire and a few other places are excepted from this 
general reflection. This defcription comprehends the courfe of jurifprudence through- 
out the Grifons: how then can it be expected that the governors of the fubject pro- 
vinces fhould impartially adminifter juftice, where their power is enlarged, and where 
they enjoy greater means of enriching themfelves ? 

Before | clofe the account of the courts of judicature, it may be neceffary to men- 
tion the Straffgericht +, or public chamber of juftice, which was cftablithed upon parti- 
cular occafions, and in the moft alarming crifis of affairs, by the confent of the gene- 
ral diet ; and which, during its fittings, had jurifdiction over the three leagues. It 
was chiefly held in cafes of high treafon, and is thus juftly defcribed by Burnet: 
“¢ There is a part of this conftitution that is verv terrible, and whicn makes the greatelt 
men in it treble: the peafants come fometimes in great bodies, and demand a cham- 
ber of jultice from the general diet ; and they are bound to grant it always when it is 
thus demanded, which comes about generally once in twenty years, - Commonly this 
tumult of the peafants is fet on by fome of the malcontented gentry, and generally 
there are a great many facrifices made. ‘This court is compofed of ten judges out of 
every leaguc, aad twenty advocates, who manage fuch acculations as are prefented to 
them. ‘This court is paramount'to law, and adts like a court of inquifition ; they give 
the queftion, and do every thing that they think nccflury to difcover the truth of fach 
accufations as are prefented to them; and the decifions of this court can never be 
brought under a fecond review: though there Is an exc: ption fo this, for about a hun- 
dred years ago, one court of jullice reverfed all that another had dune ; but that is a 
fingle inftance.” . 

Thefe meetings, very ufual in the [aft century, were always altended with fuch dread. 
ful (ffs as nearly to endanger the republic. [he prefent generation, grown wilvr by 
experience, and either aware of the dreadful effects of fuch Hcontivus proceedings, or 
lefs agitated with intefline diffenfions, have never had recourfe to thefe fanguinary meae 
fures: accordingly thefe courts are now fallen into difufe, and may be confidered as ob- 
fulete, although aot abolified by public authority. 

Vhe relijion of the Grifons is divided into Catholic and Reformed, the only perfua- 
fions tolerat.d ti this country. By the Reformed ig meant what we call Calvinifm, 


* Inmany of the communities, incontinence between married perfons is punifhed by a fine of 200 florins, 
A married and fingle p¢rfon Z ‘ P F 1,0 
Perfons unmarried 3 7 P ae 
A pound fteriing is equal to about 134 Grifon florins, 
+ Pachal, the french ambafladyr from Henry the Faurth to the Grifons, gives, in his Rbetica Lagatio, 
the following definition of a straflgericht : Strafeerichtum off is hominum, pauei coceplts, impe thorny ac true 
tulentorum contefus, gui rebus turbidis a motdy et lafciviente, multitudine edinitur in boc, ut fieniat in perfonas, Py) 


Cd tad 


fortunas estum, quos vel fue pravitas, fi facinorefi homines fint, au’ ft boni, fur infediaggas, bis duris tapitibud mam 


tandas oljicit » 1gitur ea omnia ibi afpere et violenter ex ruinure et libidine pl,bis et partis irate agit, hane feviendi 
oc sfionem jamdiu occupants. « 
c although 
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Alfhough it 4s not the fame ae wis eftablithed at Getieya. For, ag the reforination was’ 
Ree into thie ccuntty by the difdiples of Zag o,' thé religion of the Prete at 
Grifons bears a greater refemblance to that fettled at Zurle, than to the church of Get 
neva although the difference berween: the two fedts is extremely trifing. Among the - 
Grifons the Proteftants are more nutherous than the Catholics, béing eftimated as about 
two thirds of the inhabitants; and Stanyan fuftly afferts *, that, as all thir ele@ibns’, 
are decided by the plurality of voices, the republic of the Grifons may be deemed a! 
- Proteftant ftate,” 

‘Tlie reformation was introduced very early: the new doétrines were firt preached 
about thé year 1524, and received at Flefch, a fmall village in the Ten Jurifdidions, 
upon the confines of Sargans: from thence they were extended to Mayenfield and 
Malantz, and foon afterwards throuch the whole valley of Pretigau. ‘he reformed 
opiniggis fpread with fuch celerity, that before the end of the fixteenth century they 
were embraced by the whole Icague of the Ten Jur:fdittions, (excepting part of the 
community of Alvenew,) the greater part of the Houfe of God, and a few communi. 
ties in the Grey League. 

The difference of religion nearly excited a civil war between the two fects, as wall at 
the firft introduction of the reformation, as at the beginning of the troubles in the Vals 
teline, where the two parties rofe in arms; but the Catholics being overpowered, by the 
Proteftants, matters were amicably adjufted. Since that period, all religious concerns 
have been regulated with perfect cordiality. According to the general confent of the 
three leagues, each cortimunity, being abfolute within its little territory, i the power 
of appointing its own mode of worfhip, and the inhabitants are free to follow either the 
Catholic or Reformed perfuafion. In the adminiltration of civil affairs religion has no 
interference, the deputies of the general diet may be members of either communion. 
By this moderate and tolerating principle all religious diffenfions have been fuppreffed, 
and the moft perfect amity fubirlts between the two fetts. 

In fpiritual concerns the Catholics for the moft part are under the jurifdiGion of the 
Bithop of Coire. For the affairs of the Reformed churches, each league is divided into 
a certain number of diftritts, the minifters whereof aflemble twice every year: thefe 
affemblies are called colloquia. Each colloquium has its prefident, and each loague a fue 
perintendant, called a dean. ‘The fupreme authority in {piritual concerns is yelled in 
the fynod, which is compofed of the three deans, and the clergy of each league; the 
fynod affembles every year alternately in each of the three leagues. Candidates for holy 
orders are examined before the fynod. The neceffary qualification for admiflion into 
the church ought to be the knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, ard Latin; but this rule is 
not ftriétly adhered to, many being ordained without the leaft acquaintance with either 
of thofe languages, Formerly Latin was folely ufed, as well in the debates of the fynod 
as for the purpofe of examining the candidates, but at prefent that tongue grows more 
and more into difufe, and German is employed in its ftead, 

The number of reformed parifhes in the whole three Leagues amounts to one hun. 
dred and thirty-five. In the Grey League forty-fix, in that of God’s Houle fifty-three, 
and in the League of Ten Jurifdictions thirty-fix. The minifters of thefe churches en. 
joy very finall falaries. The richeft benefices do not perhaps yield more than £20, or 
at moft £25 pér ann, and the poorelt fometimes f{earcely £6. 

This {canty income is attended with many inconveniences. It obliges the clergy, 
who have families, ¥ follow foie branch of traffic, to the neglect of their ecclefiaitical 


* Stare of Switrerland, p. 228. 
+ 
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ftudics, and to the degradation of the. profeffional chara@er. © “Another i inconvenience | 
is fuperadded to the narrownefs of their income. In moft communities the 1 minifters, | 
‘though. ‘confirmed by. the fynod, are chofen by the people, of the parifh, and are folely, des 
pendent ‘on their bounty. 

For thefe reafons the candidates ‘or holy one s are “generally extremely i ignorant 5 4 
they cannot fupport that expence which is: requifite to purfue their ftudies ; they are 
“not animated with the expectation of a decent competence, and, from the dependent — 
‘mode of their election, are not encouraged to deferve their promotion by a-confiftent 
dignity of charader. But there are not wanting a few men of great kuowledge and 
eminence, as well in their profeffional ftudics as in other branches of ‘polite learning. 
Befide Aporta, whom I look up to as a kind of pha:nomenon in the liter ary world, I 
have met with two or three clergymen who are greatly diftinguifhed for thei ir erudition, 

and who would do credit to any church. 

It is remarkable, that the ani of thefe reformed churches are not “exadlly the 
“fame; a diverfity owing to the independence of fo many {mall commonwealths, which 
are abfolute within their little territories in all concerns that do not affeét the political 
union of the three Leagues. ‘Ihe churches of the German communities ule the liturgy 
of Zuric; but as this form of prayer was amendcd in 1766, fome of the mninifters ad. 

mit the new, and others tlill retain the ancient liturgy. 

Stephen. Gabriel, pallor of lants, a perfon of great learning, in the beginning of the 
Jaft century tranflated into the Remanfh of the Grey League the liturgy of Zuric ; and 
‘the fame form of te is ufed in the Upper and Lower Engadina, adapted to their 
refpective idioms*. ‘The miniflers of the Italian churches employ a tranflation of the 
‘Genevan hturgy t. 

The old flyle is in ufe among the Proteftants, the new ftyle among the Catho- 
lies }: a few years ago an attempt was made to introduce the latter among the Pro- 
teftants. The inhabitants of Pregalia admitted it ; and thofe of Upper Engadina offered 
alfo to reccive it, if the town of Coire would fet the example. Its admiflion, however, 
being ftrongly oppofed from religious fcruples, it was abfolutely rejected, and the inha- 
bitants of Pregalia again adopted the old ftyle. 
~The revenues of the three Leagues arife from the following articles + 

1. The duties upon the merchaadife which pafles through the Grifons, the Valteline, 
and Chiavenna; they are farmed at the annual rate of 17,000 florins, or about £1259. 
9, A third of the fines laid upon delinquents in the fubject countries 5 the fluctuating 
flate of this article cannot be afcertained. 3. A tribute of 500 philips § from the Val- 
teline, and roo from Chiavenna. 4. A {mail fund, the principal part of which i is only 
£4 00, velted in the Englith Mocks. 

The public a is very trifling, being chiefly confined to ‘the expences incur- 
aed by the fittings of the dict, and the falary afligned to the deputies for their attendance. 

‘Befides this public treafury, each League has afund. The penfions received from. 
fore yn powers are paid annually at the meeting of the diet, when they are equally’ di. 
vided between the three Leagues, and each deputy dit {tributes the fhare to the commus 
; ay which he reprefents. : ; 


. For she Romenth tokens in Upper and Lower Pace, fee ‘utah 7 
a In 1749 4 new fervice was introduced i into the churches of Pregali ia}. but, on | aecoint tof its lengthy 
i fant fell into difufe. 

“of Lam informed, that fince my ydeparie from the Grifous the new w yl Ing be been adopted 2 fever ; 
: Proreltant, communiticg, ae ay ae * i | 
: Ce 4 a = on 5 sh -: oe i — a | : 
Say! = ee Many 
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Many dipores s have occafionally rifen ¢ among the Grifons in regard to the wower oF ee 
” eon. and feveral of the comnvunities have afferted their claim to the exercife of that: 
right. The fad is, that each community might doubtlefs coin. ‘money, and order it to 
be taken within its own lite territory; but as it would not pafs in the other parts, the 





right is merely nominal. According to the general confent of the three Leagues, this 


privilege i is vetted in the town of C oire, in. the bifhop, and in the baron of Halden. 
fein *. No money is, however, ftruck in the Grifons, excepting a finall copper coin — 


called bluttrer, which is fomewhat lefs than a halfpenny. mk oe and filver current 
in the country is chiefly Auttrian and French. 


From the beft information which I have been able to collet the population 0 of iw 
Grifons may be thes cflimated : 7 


The Grey League contains : “ - . 54,0C0 fouls. 
Leapue of Crod’s Haufe - - ~ “ 29,020 | 
League of Pen Turt{dichions ~ ” ~ 15,070 
[we] oe ; ol 
98,000 


If we add 87,000, the number of inhabitants in the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bor- 


mio, the whole Bealeton of the Gr fons, and the fubject countries, will amount to only. 


18,090 fouls; and, allowing for deficiencies, will {carcely exceed 200,200. 


LETTER LXXXVIN.—Commerce of the Grifons.— Canal of the Adda. 


THE commerce of the Grifons is extremely contracted 5 the only exports (exclufive 


of thofe from the fubject provinces) being cheele and caitle. They nnport grain, rice, — 
falt, and filk ftuffs, from Milan; grain from Suabia and Tyrol; fait from Tyrol and 
Bavaria, fine cloth, chiefly I nglith, French, and Silefian, th rough oe : fine 


linen and muflins from Switzerland. As the only manufacture throughout the whole 
country is that of cotten eftablifhed at Cotre, it is evident that the balance of trade 


muft turn confiderably againft them, They are enabled to lupport this deficiency by 


means of the eftates ‘which the Grifons poft: 4s in the fubject provinces, by the fums 
which the governors draw from thole pr OVINCES, by public and private. penfions. from. 
France and Auftria, by money faved tn foreign | ervices, and ,by the duties upon, the 
merchandife pafling through their territories, 


As moft of the Grifon peafants weave cloth and linen for the ufe of their miles it. 


wo ould be no difficult undertaking to introduce manufactures in different parts. - But 
in thefe little reppblics a ftrange prejudice prevails againft commerce, and the proj ject of 

ellablith: ng manufactures is oppoted by many leading men of the country. [tis fi 
cult to difcover the occafion of thele illiberal principles ; it has been imputed to a ful 

tS picion, that if the people theuld become opulent by commerce, they would be lefs open 


tae 


to influence, and the powerful families, who now direét the public affairs, would lofe 


their'afcendancy. Belides thefe reafons, which are of too delicate a nature to be ah 
acknowledged, ‘other miatives of a more generous complexion have been afligned. 


‘The advocates for limiting commerce affert, that as the truc riches of every country 
: conti (Lin the: produce of agriculture, all occupations, which draw the attention of the 


people from that: BPeat, ak are detrimental to the oe goad of fodety 2 An. free. 


i oo . And 1 balicee i in 1 the abbot af Diteait.. 
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fates partiewlarly, manafaébures tend to entervate the itihabitante, fo introduce 
se deprelt the fpint of freedom, 2d to. dettry the general fimplicity of mame 


Thefe arguments, however {pecioys,in appearance, will, prove fallaciqus upon ; ture’ 
confideratlan, If in acountry, which fublite chiefly by agriculture, ae Se x are 
purfued to the total negled of hifhandry, they then become detrimental; but this is 
feldom the cafe; for, by adding to the general confumption, manufactures ufually 
tend to increafe, inftead of diminifhing the produce of the earth. Such have been the 
effedis in the mountains of Neuchatel, where the forefts have been cleared, and the 
country convetted into pafture, or fown with grain. Manufa@ures and commerce are 
ftitl farther ferviceable in augmenting the number of inhabitants, which form the true 
riches of a country. lor whenever conftant opportunities of employing a number of 
men occur, children will not be a burden to the peafants, and population will increafe ; 
which cannot happen in ditri@s affording little employment. 

With refpe& to the Grifons in particular, their territory being entirely mountainous, 
will not yield fufficient produce for interior confumption, confequently fome means of 
{upplying the deficiency muft be adopted. Now furely it would be far more honoura- 
ble to purfue commerce, even if attended with fome unavoidable inconveniences, than 
to depend for fubfiftence on foreign fubfidies, to opprefs and exhauft the fubje& provinces, 
and toexhibit arcgular fyftem of venality, which almoft pervades the whole mafs of people. 

Neither does the eftablifhment of manufactures tend to enervate the inhabitants, and 
diminifh the fpirit of freedom. In fa&, the manufactures in thele democratical ftates 
are by no means fimilar to thofe introduced into large towns, whege numbers of indi- 
viduals are colledled in the fame fpot; on the contrary, the work is divided, and dif- 
tributed among the peafants, who, with their wives and children, weave the cloth at 
home. By this method they preferve (as I had occafion to remark in the canton of 
Appenzel) their original fimplicity of manners, and maintain the fpirit of freedom, even 
_ toa greater degree, than in thofe parts where there is no commerce. Examples are 
., fot wanting among the Grifons théemfelves: the natives of Upper Engadina, who are 
fo much inclined to trade, are in reality more free and lefs influenced than the people 

of the other communities; nor is it obferved, that the inhabitants of the Valley of Pre. 

gau have become more enervated, fince they have been employed in preparing cotton 
or the maufactory of Coire. In fact, that kind of occupation does not always take 
_ {the peafants from more active employments, In fummer, they ate at leifure to culti- 
vate the earth, while their wives and children attend principally to the manufactures ; 
during the long winters, which Jaft in thefe Alpine regions for fix months without in- 
termiffion, agriculture is néceffarily fufpended, and thefe occupations fucceed the mare 
_ laborious exertions of the field. | 
'  Asthe principal commerce of the Grifons and the fubjeét provinces ig carried on 
 a¢rols the lake of Como with Milan, I thall give an account of the inland navigation, 
which has been lately cltablithed for the purpofe of facilitating that commerce; the fe. 
veral parta of which I had the curiofity to vifit. 
The water cortimunication between the country of the Griforis ad Milan is formed 
by the lake of Como, by its branch the lake of Lecco, by the Adda, by the canals of 
the Adda and Trézzo. : : 
- "Phe eanal of Trezzo, called ‘alfo Canale della Martefana, begins at Trezz6, fituatad: 
on the Adda, and is carried to Milan. This cut, which is 24 miles in length, com- 
rienced int457, under the reign of, Francis Sforza, and compleded in 1460, did not 
at firlt ferve for the purpofe of navigation more than two days in the week ;, Heing ptin- 
_ dpally uled for overflowing the low grounds with water, necefllary for the cultivation of 
rice, 


a 
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- ree, ind 07g, during the’adminiftration of the Duke of Aberquerquay, Spapill gover 
“ng ; i lan, the cut wasanhinget, and the body of water: Jo mich saneatbaianed ad. 
3 mit thé paflage of veffels every day. * 

 §all, however, the Adda was not navigable during the whole way between. the lake 
of Lecco and Trezzo; but formed dfucceilion of cataracts for the fpace of a mile. 
"To obviate,this inconvenience, a canal was projected, in 1519, but no part was carried 
into execution, excepting a mole, which was thrown acrofs the Adda, In 1§g1 the 
work was undertaken, and the canal completed in 1g99. But the ftream of the Adda 
was no fooner admitted into the cut, than the banks broke down, for fo confiderable 
a way, as to render all repairs impracticable. This breach, generally imputed to the 
violence of the current, was principal owing to the nature of the rock, in which the 
cut was excavated, and to an error in che original plan. ‘The rock is a compofition of 
gravel and fand, or a fpecies of pudding-ftone, of loofe texture and unequal folidity ; 
_and as the cut was made too near the precipice, whiclf overhangs the Adda, that part 
of the rock which formed the bank of the canal was not fufficiently ftrong to fupport 
the weight of water. ; 

From that time the canal was confidered an impraCticable work, and abandunied un~ 
tila few ycars ago it was again undertaken by order of the Emperor a the Second, 
and carried on with fuch expedition, as to be finifhed within the {pace of three years. 

The canal is about a mile in length, and is excavated in the rock which forms the 
precipitous banks of the Adda. In fome places the rock has been hollowed to the depth 
of 100 feet, and the breadth of 200. The fall of water, which is equal to the perpen- 
dicular height of about 80 feet, is broken by fix fluiccs: and the water is fupplied by 
the ftream of the Adda; the breadth of the canal is 70 feet. 

The expence has already amounted to near £1c0,000. The engineers, however,. 
feem to have fallen into the fame error which attended the original plan, by forming the 
cut too near the precipice. In confequence of this inadvertence, the water lately forced 
down the banks of the canal; and the damage was not repaired Without much diff. 
culty and confiderable expence. Notwithftanding the precaution of Jetting out the fu- 
perfluous water by flood-gates, there is reafon to apprehend, that thele breaches will be 
frequent ; and that the recent labours may be rendered as ineffectual as thofe of the 
Spaniards. 

But fhould the canal continue in its prefent ftate, and the navigation not be interrupted; 
the advantages will hardly compenfate the expence of making and keeping it in repair. 
The commerce between the Grifons and Milan is extremely contracted, and if all the 
merchandife which pafles was conveyed along the canals, the tolls and duties would be 
_ very inadequate to the expence. hy 

The navigation, however, from the lake of Como to Milan is attended with many 
difficultics, and the greater part of the merchandife is fent by ne as the mo(t commo- 
dious and lefs hazardous way. ‘he current of the Adda is fo papidy that the vetlels 
cannot be towed up without great expence and delay, and isin fome parts fo extremely 
dangerous, that boatg are not unfrequently overfet. The only perlons, therefore, who 
_ forward their merchandife along ihe Adda and the canals to the lake of Lecco are the 
coritraétors, who furnith the Grifons with corn atid falt, and who are compelled by the, 

overnment of Milan to fend thofe commodities by. water. When it is confidered that — 

jlan receives from, the Grifons only planks, {tones for building, and coals, but fup- 

plies them with corgg rice, and falt; the articles of export evidently exceed thofe a 

- Ymport, and the navigation from Milan ta the lake of Como is of more confequence: 

than that from. the lake of Como to Milan, ‘Che canal of thg Adda, therefore, sec 
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has only facilitated the inland navigation from the Grifons to Milan, and, not frdi Mi- 
lan to the Grifons, though a work of extreme difficulty, and redounding greatty to 
the honour of the Sovereign who complcated it, will {earcely produce advantages equal 
to its original colt and frequent repairs *. 


LETTER LXXXIX.—Alliances of the Grifons with the Swifs Cantons —France~Ve- 
mce—and the Houfe of Aujtria. 


THE alliances of the Grifons with foreign powers come next under confideration. 

The Three Levrucs, though always elteemed allies of the Swilfs, yet are not, firidly 
fpeaking, in confederacy with all the cantons, In 1447 the Grey League, and in the 
following year the League of God’s Houle, entered into a perpetual treaty with Zuric, 
Lurern, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, Zug, and Glarus. Although the League of 
Ten Jurifdictions was not included in the fame treaty, yet it was afterwards declared 
that, in confequence of its connection with the other two leagues, it fhould be entitled 
to the fame afhftance and good offices. ‘The Three Leagues are in clofe alliance with 
Bern and Zuric, to whofe mediation they have frequently had recourfe in points of 
difagreement.. By thefe treaties the Grifons are called allies of the Swifs, and, in con- 
fequence of a requeft from the particular cantons, with which they are united, ought, 
in cafe of invafion or rebellion, to be fupplied with fuccours from the Swifs republics. 

The Grilons contracted the firft alliance with France in 1509, during the reign of 
Louis the Twelfth, and in 1516 were comprifed in the treaty of perpetual peace be'ween 
Francis the firft and the Uelvetic body. Since that period they have, as accafion of- 
fered, renewed their private confederacy with the kings of France; but where not com- 
prchended in the late tteaty of Soleure, concluded between Louis the Sixteenth and 
the other flates of Switzerland. ‘The king of France maintains an envoy m_ this 
country, and has‘two Grifon regiments in hts fervice. 

In 1707 a treaty was formed between the Grifons on the one fide, queen Anne and 
the United Provinces on the other, fcr permitting the free paflage of troops marching 
into Italy., This is the only alliance by which the Grifons, as a particular fate, are con- 
nected with England. Our court formerly bad a minifter in the country; but for fome 
time the Englith envpy to the Swifs cantons refident at Bern, has tranfaded bufinefs 
with this republic. 

‘The Venctians, for the plirpofe of procuring the free paflage of the Valtelinc, had 
often folicited an alliance with the Grifons; but their projects were always defeated by 
the influence of the Spanifh monarch, who poffeffed the Milanefe; nor were they able 
to accomplifh their defign, until the Spanifh branch of the Houfe of Auflria became 
extinct in the perfon of Charles the Second. Soon after that event, when Milan was 
the objedt of contention bc tween the emperor and the French, the Venetians obtained 
the afleat of the Grifons to a treaty of alliance offenfive and defenfive, which was rati- 
fied at Coire the s7th of December 1706, By thie treaty it was ftipulated, among 
other articles on the fide of the Venetians, to pay an annnal penfion of 711 Spanith 
doubloons, and to furnifh the Grifons, in time of war, with a thaufand Venetian ‘ducats 
per month; in return, the Grifons agrecd to permit the pafluge of the Venetian troops 


* ‘The curigns reader is referred to the-Abbe TPrifi’s account of the Canals ¥@ the Adda, and .. 2. . 
and uf the othee navigable canals in the Milanele. See Pouli Frif Opera, tom. ti, = Det Canali Navlabitt 
i Lombardia, ato lib ii. cape. 4, & 5. 
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through the Valteline, and to make a road leading from Morbegno over the mountain 
of St,Mark into the Venetian territories, by which accommodation merchandife might be 
conveyed to and from Venice to Germany without going through the ‘yrol. 

This treaty, concluded for twenty years, was to continue in for¢e for the fame addis 
tional period, unlefs one of the contracting partics fhould withdraw before the expira- 
tion of the firft term; but though obtained by the Venctians with much trouble and 
expence, it was not long fulfilled by either of the negociating powers. In afew years 
the Venctians omitted the payment of the annual pénfion, and the Grifons negleéted 
to make the road over the mountain of St. Mark, Thetwo republics, however, con- 
(inued upon terms of amity; and the Venctians, foon after the expiration of the forty 
years, defirous of renewing the treaty, offered to difcharge the arrears of the penfion, 
if the Grifons would open the propofed communication over the mountain of St. Mark. 
For this purpofe an envoy was difpatched to the Grifons in 1759, and no promiles were 
{pared to promote the negociation: it failed, however, through the influence of the 
Emprefs of Germany, ‘The Grifons rejetted the propofals of Venice, and ftill further 
alienated that republic by the capitulation of Milan. The Venetians, incenfed by this - 
conduct, banifhed the Gnfons who were fettled within their territories, and all connec« 
tion is now interrupted between the two republics. 

The treaties with the TToufe of Aultria, as fovercigns of the Milanefe, remain to be 
confidered. It isnot my purpofe to mention any treaties which the Grifons contracted 
with the dukes of Milan ot the houfe of Sforza, or thofe by which Philip the Second 
and his fucceffors acknowledged their claim to the Valteline, Chiavenna and Bormios 
but I fhall begin with the celebrated alliance, or, as itis called, the Capitulation of Mis 
lan in 16393 becaufe it fuperfeded all others, and eftablifhed that clofe conneétion bes 
tween the Grifons and the Houfe of Aultria, which has Gince continued with little ins 
terruption. 

The following are the principle articles in this capitulation, concluded between Philip 
the Fourth, king of Spain, as duke ot Milan, and the Three Leagues;—An hereditary 
and perpetual peace between the two contraling powers. Weekly fairs to be eftabs 
lifhed in the neighbouring towns of the Milanefe, in which the Grifons may purchafe 
grain, and alfo enjoy a free trade, for the purpofe of importing and exporting all kinds 
of merchandife and arms, on paying only the accuftomed duties. A free paffage through 
the territories of the Grifons for the Spanifh troops, with a referve, that no more than 
a company of 150 infantry, and a troop of 60 cavalry fhall march through the fame day. 
Free paflage of the Grifon troops through the Milanefe, upon condition that they do 
not march againft the allies of Spain, and that more than two dr three companies do 
not pafs at one time. ‘The king may levy at his own expence, in cafes of neceflity, 
a body of troops not exceeding 6000 nor lefs than 2000, for his fervice again{t all his 
enemies, except the confederates of the Grifons, and particularly the republic of Ve. 
nice. All Grifon troops in the fervice of any flate or fovereign, intending to attack 
the territories of the king of Spain, fhall be immediately recalled 3 and all officers and 
foldiers, who enrol themfelves in any foreign fervice, fhall be forbidden to invade his 
majcfty’s territories. If the Grifons fhould be engaged in war, the king obliges himfelf 
to furnith, within fifteen days, 2000 infantry and 200 cavalry; but if they prefer affif. 
tatice in money, to pay 1000 fcudi* per month as long as the war lafts ; alfo to fend 
into the country of Chiavenna fix pieces of campaign artillery, with ammunition fufii. 
cient for the fervice 2 the war. No troops fhall be allowed to pafs through the refpecs 
tive tertiories to thé'difadvantage of the two contracting parties. 


A Milanefe fcudo == to about 4a. 6d. 
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his treaty, fi ign dat Milan ¢ on ‘the aa of September 16 39, by the Ma quis de Leones, ° 
governor of Milan, on the part of the Spanifh King, and on the other. by. the deput 
‘ol the Three Leagues, was. preferved inviolate, and a good underftanding maintained. 
between the contracting powers, until the extindtion of the Spanith branch of the. 
Houfe of Auftria in. the perfon. of Charles the Second. “During: the war OF. the fe-. 


ceflion, which followed bis. death, the Milanefe freque after Hit, 


no fooner eftablithed Te power. in hi ‘new dominions, than he turned ies tention, to. 
thie Grifons, and, (Srevailed upon. them to renew the capitulation of Milan: “One 
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ae The Emprefs tenounces all tight.:to the lake of Chigvenna;’ together with 4 Small ' 
portion of the adjacent territory, and cedes them in perpetuity to the Grifons, ‘The 

-Timifs between the Milanefe and the territory of the Grifons aré accuratély fixed. | 

In return for this ceflion, the Grifons agree to ereét no fortifications upon the ceded | 
territory, impofe no new taxes upon the tran{port of merchandife, make no new roads, 
and, according to the former capitulation, no troops thall be permitted to_pafs to the 
prejudice of the ftate of Milan. ; a 

_ The Emprefs promifes to obtain from the Pope an abolition of feveral ecclofiattical 
| Aad in the Valteline, highly detrimental to fociety ; to prevent the Bilhop of Cgmo 
rom granting ecclefiaftical immunities to laymen, who aflume the cleric il diefs ; alfo to 
correct feveral other abufes, which render the clergy of the Valteline independent of 
fecular authority, and in civil and criminal caufes only amenable to the Bithop of Como. 
The weekly fairs for the purchafe of grain are abolifhed; and in their ftead the Houle 
of Auftria agrees to fupply the Grifogg with a certain quantity for themfelves and for 
the fubject countries, according to the current price of corn nc Milanele. The du- 
ties upon merchandife exported from the Milanefe are lowered, and the cultoms both 
in that country and in the territoy of the Grifons are eftablifhed upoa a permanent 
footing ; for which purpofe a table of the duties is annexed to the treaty. 

At prefent the Lioufe of Auftria dircéts all the affairs of thie Grifons with the moft 
unbounded authority. ‘That power has acquired this {way by regularly difcharging the 
public penfions, by holding the leading members of the diet in its pay, by being a gua. 
eta of the Valteline. and mediator in all the difputes between the Grilons and their 

ubjects *, 


LETTER XC.—Languages of the Grifins —Partivlar’y the Romaafb—lts antiquity-— 
Origin—and tivo principal Duaiects. 


THE languages of the Grifons are the Italian, German, and Romanth. ‘The Italian, 
which is a jargon fimilar to the Milanefe dialed, is fpoken by the iahabitants of Pregalia 
and Pufchiavo, and in the valli¢s of Mafox and Calanca. 

‘Lhe German is {poken throughout the whole League of the Ten Jurifdictions, a few 
villages excepted; in the League of God’s Houle, at Avers, Cuire, and the four vil. 
lages ; and in the Grey League, at Splugen, Ccpina, and other, villages of the Rhein - 
wald, at Valts, in the valley of St. Pedro, at ‘lufis, Reichenau, Feld{perg, Tamins, 
Meycrhof, Verlam, and Valendros, ) 

Some of the earlieft and moft authentic writers upon the Grifons have afferted, that 
the natives of the Rheinwald fpeak a Celtic idiom, a language neither German or Ro- 
manih, but more fimilar to the German; although they are entirely furrounded by 
people of a different tongue, and are neither contiguaus, nor have any great intercourle 
with the German inhabitants. From this remarkable circumftance they are led to 
conjecture, that the natives of the Rheinwald are defcended from the Lepontis, a Celtic 
nation, and confidered as the original inhabitants of this country before the influx of 
the Tufcans ; and they ground the proofs of this affertion upon the numerous names 


* This intimate conne@inn with the houfe of Auftria preferved the Grifons from the fibjugation experi 
enced by the other hae Switzerland, and the fecurity of its freedom depends folely on the firength of 
that power to protect th¢m from the arms of France. 
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of many caftles which feem to be derived from ? * Celtic or German origin. This hy- 
pothefis, however, refts upon a wrong bafis, and is grounded upon two millakes, For, 
m the firft place, the language of the Rheinwald is German ; fecondly, although’ the 
inhabitants of this diftriét are immediately furrounded by perfons {peaking the Italian and 
Romanbh, yct they are within half a day’s journey of Roncaglia, ‘Tufis, and Furftenau, 
where German is the common language. It is more probable, therefore, that the Rhein. 
wald was peopled by a German colony, which penetrated tato thefe regions in the darker 
ages, when the Germans iffucd from thcir forefls, and {pread themfelycs over part of 
Europe. With refpect to the German names ol caftles and towns we may reniark, that 
many of them are corrupted fron! the Romanfh, that others have been adopted in later 
times; and, as a proof that the R omanfh is more ancient in this country than the Ger- 
man, the greater part of the mountains, vallies, and oldeft caflles, have Romanfh ap- 
pellations, ever the diftri€ts inhabited by the Germans f. 

This circvmftance leads me to the confideratiog of the Rhetian, or as it is more come 
monly ~alled the { Ronfliafh, which is the vernacular tongue among the greater part of 
the Grifons ; a language in former times more extenfively diffufed than at prefent, being 
jpoken at Coire and the adjacent diftri¢ts, and through the Tyrol, as far as Infpruck. 

I had the good fortune to mect with a German tranflation of Planta’s excellent Trea- 
tife upon the Romanth of the Grifons, of which [ had before feen the orivinal in the 
Philofophical Yranfactions for 1775. The perufal of this treatife firft excited my in- 
quiries ; and although Tam obliged to differ from the ingenious author in a few in- 
ftances; yet I hold myfelf indebted to him, for having greatly facilitated my re. 
fearches, and for more accurate knowledge of the fubjeét than I could otherwife have 
obtained. : 

The Romanth of this country is divided into two principal dialects, the one fpoken 
in the Grey League, and the other in that of God’s Houfe. Thefe dialects, although 
materially varying as 0 pronunciation and orthography, are yet lufficiently fimilar in 
the general arrangen}ent and expreflions to be comprifed within the Jame inquiry. 

It muft always be ¢xtremely difficult to trace the origin of any language ; a ety- 
mologifts are too apt to build a favourite -fjifem, by mritaking a partial for a general 
- yefemblance ; and finding-a~few4filar expreffions in two languages, whiot fa other 
refpetts are effentially different, conclude them to be derived from the fame ftock. 
The Grifon writers, however, pretend, that the proofs of the antiquity and origin of 
their language are too well founded to admit of the leaft doubt. They affert that the 
Rhetian tongue is derived from the Latin, or from a dialect of the Latin; and the ar. 
guments upon which they ground their affertion may be reduced to three principal 
heads. 1. The hiftory of the country; 2. ‘Ihe names of places which have evidently 
a Latin origin ; 3. Its fimilarity to the Latin, and to other languages derived mediately 
or immediately from the Latin. 


* Cluverius and other authors have erioneoufly fuppofed the Gothic and Celtic nations to be the fame, 
and their language to have ae rife to the Teutonic or German: but the learned tranflator (Dr Percy, 
Bithop of Dromore,) of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, has« fablifhed, beyond a doubt, that the Celtic and 
Gothic nations were originally differcut, and that there wae not the leaft affinity between the languages ; 
the Celtic having given rife to the old Gallic, Britith, krfe, &c. &¢ andsthe Gothic to the German. See 
— 'Tranflator’s Preface to Mallet’s Northern ¢ ntiquities 
+ The German names adopted from the Romanthare very numerous, fuch as Chur from Curia or Coire, 
- Splagen ot Speluga, Cepina, Tufis or Toffan, Davos, J retigau or Rheitigoua, Cuflels, &e. 

| The following German names are evidently ot a very lute date: Furflenau, Furflenburg, Haldenflein, 
Lichtenflein, Heinagnterg, Reichenau, Rheinwald, &c. a+ will eafily be allowed by ay one converiant in that 
torigue. 

t It is called by the natives rumaunfe, Rumaunfch, Remanfih, Lingua Romanfcha, 
| i. The 
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1. The hiftory of the country. Livy, who has given the earlielt account of thefe 
Alpg, informs us, that, under the reign of Tarquinius Prifcus, a colony of Tufcans, 
driven frotn Lombardy by the Gauls, fettled in thefe mountaifious regions; and the. 
fame hiftorian adds, that in his time the Rhetians, who were defcended from thefle frit 
colonifts, ftill retained fome traces of the Tufcan pronunciation, although vitiated by 
lapfe of time and change of fituation. 

Since that period, we have no pofitive documents of any fubfequent emigration ; 
although it is probable, that upon many occafions in which the Italians quitted their 
country, they retired to thefe Alps, and mixed with the natives. In fome of thefe ex. 
curfions it is likely, that the inhabitants of Latium, or others, who {poke the Latin, or 
at lealt a dialect of that tongue, which mult have had a confidcrable affinity to the 
Tufcan, eflablifhed themfelves in thefe regions; but whether this fettlement hap- 
pened during the invafion of Hannibal, or at any fubfequent period, cannot be exactly 
afcertained. 

About the time of the Calars, Rhetia became an objet of Roman congueft; and 
frequent expeditions were made into thefe parts, until the whole country was reduced 
to a Roman prevince, and governed by a praxtor refident at Coire. During that pe- 
riod, many Roman families eltablifhed themiclves in thefe Alps, and diffufed the know. 
ledge of their language. On the decline of the Roman power, Rhetia came under the 
dominion of the Franks, a German nation; who introduced their own tongue into 
many places, and in others gave a new turn and modification to the Latin, by the addi- 
tion of auxiliary verbs, and by the frequent ufe of the articles. 

2. The fecond proof of the derivation of the Romanfh from the Latin, rc {ts upon the 
numerous names of mountains, rivers, towns, und caflles, which evidently feem to have 
a Roman origin. ‘To ufe the words of the ecclefisftical hiftorian *, whom T have fo 
often quoted, ** Perfons verfed in claffic antiquity, who travel among the Grifons, will, 
from the frequency of Latin appellations, conceive that they are pafling through La- 
tium, Etruria, and Campania. ‘They will trace the ancient names Ardeates, Vettones, 
Sentinates, Samnites, in Ardets, Vettan, Sent, and Samnun. ‘Vheoy will mect with 
mount Umbria, the river Albula, the towns Antium, Sufa, Lavimum, Tutium, Scapa, 
Silium, Cernctia, and many others; derivations fo plain and fo frequently occurring, 
evidently certify their origin.”’ 

3. The affinity of the Romanfh, as well to the Latin as to the languages immediately 
derived from the Latin. 

Firft, a collateral argument in favour of its derivation from the Latin may be deduced 
from the word Romanfb, the general appellation of the language, and the particular 
dialect of Engadina, called adi ; both thefe terms having in cffect the fame fignifica- 
tion, Latin t and Roman being fynonymous. But without infifling too much on this 
conjeCture, we nerd only refer to a book written in the Grifon tongue, to perceive the 
general affinity of its vocabulary to that of the Latin. In this comparifon, however, 
great allowance muft be made for the variation which mult have taken place between a 
mother tonguc, as written in the beft authors, and its offspring, which for many cen- 
turits was merely colloquial, and not only been occafionally intermixed with other lan- 


* Aporta, Hilt i. p. 6. 

+ Jatin and Ladin are the fame words, only differently pronounced ; for it muft be evident to any one 
the leaft conver fant with different languages, how often the ¢ and d are {fubftituted for each other. Quin- 
tilian fays that the old Romans frequently wrote a ¢, before they had any fixed rules of orthography, in- 
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geoges, but has fuffered a change. in its general modification by the admittion of the 
erman fyntax. : ier 

Yet it by no means follows, that the Romanfh, although the undoulheed offspring of 
the Latin, was derived immediately from that language, fuch as it is found in the eft 
authors, or as configned to writing during any period of the Ronian wera ; but rather, 
that it owed its origin to the vulgar tongue, as it was fpoken by the people, or ta fome 

rovincial diale&t of Italy. In all livin tongues there is a colloquial as well as.a 
written language; for how diffeicnt are the Englifh and Scottith idioms, and even the 
dialeéts of Lancafhire and Norfolk? In France the Parifian accent varies effentially 
from the provincial pronunciation ; and the feveral patois of Provence, Lorrain, and 
Gafcony, cannot be underflood without 3 {pettive gloflaries. The fame circumftance 
prevails in Germany, where the idioms of the Saaons, Auftrians, and Suabians, are 
{carcely intelligible to each other, That this was cqually the cafe with the Latin, 
we may collect not only from the general analogy of language, but likewife from the 
teflimony of the beft authors. 

The origin of the Italian and of the other dialects, which are derived principally from 
the Latin, is frequently attuibuted to the invafion of the Goths under Alaric; when a 
new language was introduced throughout Ttaly and the Roman provinces. But this is 
not precifely the truth 5 for thele feveral dialects arole from a con uption, or at leafta 
variation, in the primitive Latin, antecedent to the irruption of the Goths, or even to 
the times of the Cafars. Italy was occupied by many people originally independent : 
the Umbri, Ofci, Samnites, Etrujc, and Piceni, all of whom differed in dialeét, and many 
in language, from the Romans. But the Romans had no fooner conquered Italy, than 
the Latin language came into general ule, though in the provinces it was not unifora] 
pronounced in the fame manner, as the natives of every diftri@ varied in their mode of 
articulation. 

Cicero mentions fiveral * coruptions of the Latin which+he could fcarcely compre. 
hend ; and Horace alludes to the people of Canufium, in Gracia Ma Aa, as {peaking 
amixed languaget. Canufium contand, befides the original Grok natives, many 
inhabitants from dificrent parts of Italy who fpoke Latin. Hence their language was 
a mixture of both Greek and Latin; but fo extremcly impure as to give rife to the 
proverb, Canufint more bilinguts. - 

In [taly there muit have been inany idioms of this fort, which were for a long time 
unobferved. For, while Rome flouifhed, the language of that capital was the flandard 
of purity, and all other dialects of the Latin were dilregarded, Yct, even at Rome ite 
felf, the Latin was corrupted at a very early period. Suetonius} relates that Augufius 
frequently affected to write words as they were pronounced, without any regard to 
orthography, and to abridge them, by the change or omiffion of fyllables. “If this was 
the practice of the fovereign himfelf, in the purity of the Auguftan age, did in the ca. 
pital, we may be aflured, that the fame cuftom was till more prevalent among the 
ple in the diftant provinces, and particularly towards the decline of the empire. 
‘Thus the Latin tongue was growing gradually more corrupt, and would, in procels 


é 


of time, have almoft totally varied from its primitive purity, even had Rome contiftued 


* Amongh other examples he faya, that the people, inftead of diem hanty pronounced dj banc, and cauneas 


Ue heal. 
aa a $ Cum Pedibus couflas exfudet Poplcola atgue 
Corvinus, patrtis yikes i pétita . 
Verba foris mali; Canufini more ayuincuis! — Lib. 1, Sat. x ve 30s 
Non fiteras mode fed fylighas permutat aut preterit, onantunis bominym error,» 
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to be the feat of empire; yet it may be allowed, that its decline was haftened by/the . 
irruption of Goths. ee: 

Should thefé remarks be founded on fad, the Romans muft have left traces of their - 
latiguage throughout the different provinces of their vaft empire; and the feveral dias / 
leéts derived from the colloquial Latin, before they were refined aud polifhed, mutt. 
have borne a refemblance to each other, in forme places more ftriking, in others ntore 
faint and diftant. Although thefe dialects were in fome meafure changed and modi- 
fied by the introduétion of the Gothic or German idiom, which the conquerors grady- 
ally eftablifhed throughout the Roman provinces, yet the fame afiity muft have been 
ftill obferved ; thofe changes affected a// the diale€ts and confifted not fo much in vary- 
ing the expreffions, as in giving a new modification to the general fyntax, by the intro- 
dudtion of the auxiliary verbs, by the indeclenfion of the cales, and by the neceflary ule 
of prepofitions and articles. 

If therefore the Romans eftablifhed themfelves in the country of the Grifons fo effec- 
tually as to introduce their own language; and if that tongue, derived trom thecolloquial 
Latin, and ftill further modified by the adoption of the German fyntax, is, from the 
peculiar fituation of the natives, and from not being configned to writing till withjp thefe 
laft two hundred years, litle changed from its prinutive ftate ; we have reafon to expe, 
that it fhould bear evident marks of affinity to thole dialeéts wluch have originated from 
the colloquial Latin, and were equally modified by the German fyntax; it lollows alfo, 
that the refemblance will be greater in proportion as we can trace earlier and ruder fpeci- 
mens; this analogy is confonant to experience. 

The earlieft language, which undoubtedly draws its origin from the colloquial Latin, 
ig the ancient Romansh, called Lingua Romana, the mother of the French tongue. It 
was under{tood in Italy, in tle Morea, and at Contlantnople, and was univerlally dif. 
tufed throughout the fouthern parts of Furope in the cleventh and tweltth centuries, 
Planta has unqueflionably pioved that this tongue and the Romanth of the Grifons are 
the fame language. 

We cannot cxpect, perhaps, the fame evident affinity between the Romanfh of the 
Grifons and any other language now exifling ; but in comparing it with the Italian, and 
particularly fome provincial dialects of Italy, the Spanifh *, the Patois of Provence, 
Languedoc, Gafcony, and Lorraine, we fhall eafiry perceive, that thy onginated from 
the fame ftock, with the diftercnce which time, avaricty of pronunciation, and the mix 
ture of other tongues, mull neceflarily occafion in all languages. With refpeCt to the 
Italian, it is remarkable that the Romanth lefs refembles the pure ‘Tufcan idiom than 
the provincial dialeAs; a circumftance eafily accounted for, ‘The ‘lufcan has. 
heen gradually purified and refined until it has undergone a confiderable change ; and, 
the provincial dialects being lefs committed to writing, have not been fubject to fuch 
variation. 

To thefe languages I may add that fpoken by the Vaudois inhabiting the valleys of 
Piedmont, in the fixteenth century, of which Leger has printed fpecimens, the originals. 
whereof are now extant in the public library at Cambridge ; alfo the Wallachian tongue, 
which is derived from the Latin, introduced by the colony of Romans eftablifhed by 
Trajan on the banks of the Danube. ‘The prefent natives, defcendants of that colony, 
although {urrounded by people {peaking the Hungarian and Sclavoniaa, talk a language 
in which evident traces of the original Latin are {till preferved. It bears a general ré- 


<¢ 


* In comparing it with the Spanith, we moft exclude thofe words which have a rong guttural pronun~ 
tiation, and are evidently derived from the Arabic, 
femblarice 
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femblance to the Italian; and Aporta, who paffed fome time in Hungary, informed me, 
that, allawing for the variety of pronunciation, he comprehended the natives, and feund 
in their expreffions no inconfiderable degree of affinity to the Romanth. 

The Romanhh of the Grifons is divided into two principal dialects, that of the Grey 
League and the Ladin of Engadina ; for it is needlefs to mention feparately the Romanth 
fpoken in the valleys of Munfter and Surfet. cae 

The two dialeGts perfe@ly agree in the grammatical arrangement, but differ widely 
in the pronunciation and orthography: of the two, the Ladin, being lefs intermixed 
with foreign words, is the purelt; the Romanfh of the Grey League, from the 
number of German colonics blended with the natives, abounds more in German ex. 
preffions. 

The Ladi is divided into the two idioms of Upper and Lower Engadina; the vo- 
cibulary of both is the fame, with a fmall varicty of accent * and pronuniation, which 
arifes chicfly from the different manner of articulating the vowels. The inhabitants of 
Lower Engadina fpeak with a broader accent, like the Dorians among the Greeks; 
while thofe of Upper Engadina, like the Ionians, ufe a fofter pronunciation. Hence is 
derived a variety in the orthography of the two idioms; and books, although p<ricaly 
underftood by both, are printed fomewhat different in the two diltridts. 

Before the introdu@ion of the reformation among the Grifons, the Romanth was 
efteemed fo barbarous a jargon as to be thought incapable of being reduced to gramma- 
tical form{. It is no wonder that the monks, whofe intercft it was to keep the people 
in the grofleft ignorance, fhould have favoured this opinion; but itis a matter of alto. 
nifhment, that the moft learned among the native laics, and fuch intelligent foreigners 
as Tichudi and Stumpf {, fhould have fupported a notion fo contradictory to common 
fenfe. For although it is an evident axiom, that all living tongues may be reduced to 
certain principles, and configned to writing, yet the barbarifin of the Romanfh was fo 
univerfally prevalent, that ro attempt was made to write it before the fixteenth century. 
The perfon to whom the Grifons owe the firft produdtion in their native tongue, was 
John de Travers; aman who, blending the characters of the foldier, politician, {cho- 
lar, and divine, performed the molt eflential fervices to his country; by his valor in 
arms, by his fkill in negociation, by cultivating and protedling letters, and by favouring 
and affiiting the introduction of the reformed religion. 

This refpectable perfon, of a noble and opulent family of Zutz in Upper Engadina, 
was born in 1483: before the cighth year of his age he was fent for his education to 
Munich, and from thence into ‘Tranfylvania. Being there feized with a defire of tra- 
velling, he remained abfent thirteen years, and returned to Zutz about the 28th year 


* To give an inftance of this difference. 
The inhabitants of Lower Engadina pronounce the a open as we do in war, while thofe of Upper Enga- 
gradina ufe « inftead of the a. 


Star Ster 
Judicar Judieer 
. Armaint Arment 
a Our Or 
C hiaufla Chioffa, 


+ Aporta, lib. ii. p. 403. 

+ Rbetica lingua tam perplexa et impedita ef, ut ferili nequeat ; unde omnes litere ab antiquis confeie, Latine 
feripta funt, et quas hodie parant, Germanice feribi procurant. See Vichudi Alp Rhet. p.g And, as Philip 
Galicins exprefles himfelf in his preface to Campe’s Plalter: —Darce chia Ip noas languak me nun ais fie 
fertit, ne vir evett brick ch’ell s*ponffa feriever infyn avaunt brick b' lear anns, chia’ ly fatmper deng da ngyr cun bunur 
nummad buom Ser Foan Travers da Quota haa ell imprimm feritt in Ladin la noaffa guerra, 


f 


of 


_ of hls age, | Highly diftinguithed * for integrity, learning, and abiliter, he aequived 
~ univerfal efteem and was raifed to every honour which his grateful country was ca : 


* 
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pable 
of béflowing. Indeed, fuch was the refpe& gencrally fhewn to bis fuperior taletts, 
that no affair of moment was tranfacted by the Republic of the Grifons in which he’ 
was not confulted. His acquaintance with foreign languages, his knowledge of the» 
world, and the politenefs of his addrefs, rendered him the fitteftinftrument to Negociate — 
with foreign powers ; and he always acquitted himfelf with honour, Ina niilitary line — 
he greatly fignalifed himfelf as commander of the Grifon forces againft James of Me-_ 
dicis, for the rapidity of his movements, his perfonal valour, and cautious conduet; < 
and by laying fiege to the fortrefs of Muflon*, he brought the campaign to a fpcedy_ 
and fuccelsful iffue. _ 

He was greatly inflrumental in forwarding the progrefs of the Reformation. Al- 
though inclined to favour the new aoétrines, yet he was never hurried away by a mil- 
guided zeal. Unwilling to renounce the religion tn which he had been educated, with- 
out the ftrongeft conviction of its fupcrfitions tendency, he ftudied the controverfy be- 
tween the two feéts, and weighed the arguments on both fides with the utmoft delibera- 
tion; but he no fooner became a profclyte to the reformed opinions, than he fhewed 
himfelf as zealous in promoting, as he had previoufly been circumfped in adopting them. 
Nor did he only favour the reformation by his example and authority, but he even promuls- 
gated its dodirines. As few natives of Engadina were qualified, by their learning and 


v 


theological knowledge, to preach in the Ladin, the progrefs of the reformation was _ 


confiderably retarded. For thefe reafons John de Travers, who had critically ftudied 


and written in his own tongue, condefcended to inftrua the people. Having obtained 


the permiffion of the church, he afcended the pulpit t, and explained in the moft per- 


- picuous manner the Chriflian do@rines. His diftinguifhed abilities, his exalted rank, 


his venerable age, and his amiable character, drew {rom all quarters a numerous au- 


dience; while his difcourfes, delivered with a noble fimplicity of eloquence, made the — 
deepett impreflion, and never failed to increafe the number of profelytes. ‘This refpee- 
table man finifhed his career, which had been fo ufeful to his country, and lo honourable 
to himfelf, in 1560, and in the 8oth year of his age. Wis writings in the Ladin, 
which gave rife to this digreflion, were, a poem in rhyme, defcribing the war of Mul- 
fon; many fermons; and feveral facred dramas in verfe. | 

The example of committing the Ladin to writing was next followed by Philip Salutz 
called Gallicius, one of the earlieft reformers among the Grifons; who, in 1534, 
tranflated the J.ord’s praver, the Apoflle’s creed, and the decalogue, into the dialeé 
of Lowe: Engadina, and not long afterwards, fome chapters of Genefis from the He- 
brew, andthe Athanafian Creed; which were diftributed in manufcript among the na- 
tives. Hulcric Campbel wrote feveral facred dramas, in the reprefentation of which — 
he himfelf affifted, and alfo turned fome of the pfalms into verfe. 


* Tile quilem anno 1483 natus, bis Vallis Telline Gubernator, Epifcopalis Aula Curator, plurimis ad exteros - 
Principes legetionalus clarus, in Patria vero omnibus honoris gradibus nadusy eruditicne, denteritute, et audloritate 
unus in Retia florcbat ; ut Reipublica lumen, fidus, et decus meriio habeatur, Eo virtubes quia multam tpft con~ _ 
ciliaver. nt famam. nul.a in Republica momenisi agebatur caufa, cujus vel arbiter non effet vel confilium nou advocas 


—yvelur, &c, Aporta. tom. i, p 229. | 


+ Situated near the Lake of ( omo, not far from Gravedona. | 


of Stupuit tunc ordo E-vangelicus, fupuit tota Ratia contemplans eximium inclitumgue Heroa, inter Ratie gentis: 


optimates, diu principem babitum, fummis etiam, patria honoribus, debito virtutibus premio infignitum, fenio nunc cone 
jfefam fuggefuin publica jucra,ade confcenfo, populum docere, et alta Ecclefiaflica munta, quando res popeebat, ope 
ram fuam cum ordinarta Minifire conjungenda, et laborem participando, femmo audientium applaufu undigue ex locis 
circa vicinis, integris turmis ad ous fermones audiendos confluentibus, obitt, Aporta, tom. ij. p. 2395 : Pe 


iz ri eas = re ae 
ge oat tala. petrenaaion, 
4 Bot thefe conmpofitions, beisg only in manufcript, were too fcarce for'géneral ule! 
| ghd Tabet of anada, thore’ known by the name of Bivérdrius) wai theieteho — 
ventured to’ publith in his tative tongtie. That ctlebrated reformer, finding; dram 

- fxperience, that the want of religious books in the colloquial language was a great-oty, 
‘Pewction to the progrefs of the reformation, printed at Pulchiavo, in 136d, a finall 
"work *, which contained an alphabet, the Lord’s prayer the Apdftles’ creed, the Ten 
“Commandments, and feveral occafional prayers. This little publication, being well 
received, was followed by a work of the greateft importance, a’tranflation of the New’ 
Teftament t. | 

In 1562, Huldric Campel printed a poetical tranflation of the Pfalms + of David, and — 
other hymns, for the ufe of the reformed churches; this publication afforded a ftriking 
: \proof of the author’s genius, who was able to give fo much harmony of tietré and va- 

ety of rhymes to the language in fo rudea ftate. Befides the benefits which this. 

, pfalter produced in a religious light, it was alfo forviceable in a literary view ; as itcon. _ 
*, tributed to diffufe a tafte for poetical compofition among his countrymen, and convinced — 
them that divine truths might be inculcated in a pleafing diction. 

Aporta, in his excellent Hiftory of the Reformation among the Grifons, fays that the © 
language of Biveronius is (like infant dialects, rude and unpolifhed, both as to the mode 
of eapreflion and orthography, and is fcarcely underftood at prefent; that Campel 
greatly refined it, and endeavoured as muchas poffible to reduce the words and ortho- 
graphy fo a fimilarity with the Latin, which was the mother tongue. Hence we 

,may obferve, that the publications of Biveronjus afford the moft curious fpecimen — 
3 the Ladin, as it exifted in its moft ancient ftate, when it was chiefly a colloquial 
anguage. : 

The pofibility of wiiting and printing the Ladin was no fooncr proved by fuch autho. — 
tities, than the profs toemed with produétions calculated to diffeminate the reformed 
opinions. Thefe publications, however, (not excepting even the performance of Cam- 
pel) as well as all which appeared in the fifteenth and in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, are now obfolcte, and, without a gloflary, almoft unintelligible to the natives 
themfelvcs, who have not made them their particular ftudy. 

No verfion of the whole Bille was put lithed in the Ladin before the year 16793 it 
was printed at Scudl in the dialect of Lower Engadina; and republifhed with various 
explanations and a new index, in 1743. Befides the tranflation of the New Teftament 

‘by Biveronius, whic’ is obfolete, a new § verfion was printed 1640 in the diale& of 

pper Engadina, ahd is in common ule. But the natives of this diftrit have no 
other verfion of “ize Old Teftament than that of Lower Engadina. 

As it would be uninterefting to fend you a dry catalogue of the feveral publications 
in the Ladin, I fhall therefore only remark in general that exccpt a hiftory || of the 
Grifons compiled from various authors by Aporta, the books in this tongue {olely treat 

Feligious {ubjeéts, Some of our theological traéts, particularly thofe written by our 


* T poflels a capy of this fcarce work, reprinted et Zuric 1621, but without tne title page Arm 
sequelt the learned Apurta favoured me with an accurate catalogue of all the books riuted in the Roman 
af Se and af the Grey League, accompanied with many critical remarks, which I have made ule of 
in this letter. 
I me propofed to print this catalogne, which ives the titles of 82 books printed in the Ladin, and 26 
in the Romanth of the Grey League; but relinquifhed it becaufe it would have {welled this work too mach, 
aad would be wninterefting tothe generality of readers; 1 thal] therefore only infert, in the Appendix, the 
‘titles of the Bibles, and of the books printed in the Sixtcenth century, together with a vocabulary of the 
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divines of the laft century, are tranflated into their language; of thefe I obferved, 
amang the lift of books in my pofleflion, Bayley’s Practice of Piety, and Baxter on 
Vows. ; 
The Romanfh of the Grey League remains to be confidered. ‘The carlieft pub. 
lication in this dialect is a catechifm, tranflated from the German by Daniel Bo- 
niface, paftor of Furftenan, and printed in 1601. It was foon followed by a metrical 
verfion of feveral pfalms, accompanied with other hymns, publifhed at Coire in 
1611, 

The author of this ufeful pfalter was Stephen Gabriel, a native of Vettan, in 
Lower Engadina, and paflor of Ilants; he was a man of confiderable learning, and 
his zeal tor the reformed religion expofed him to the fury of the Catholics, who, 
in 1620, plundered his houfe, burnt his library, and hung him in effigy. Gabriel 
having efcaped to Zuric, drew up, during his retirement, an account of the contro- 
verfy, between the Proteftants and Roman Catholics, which in thofe turbulent times 
nearly excited a civil war among the Grifons. This polemic treatife, written in the 
Romanth, was printed at Zuric in 1625, and anfwered in 1630 bya Roman Catholic 
prieft in the fame tongue; a work which is probably the firft production printed by the 
Catholics in the Romanfh. Upon the ceffation of the civil commotions Gabriel returned 
to Ilants, where he paffed the remainder of his days in tranquillity. 

Stephen was fucceeded in his preferment apd literary purfuits by his fon Lucius Ga- 
bricl, who, in 1648, gave a verfion of the New ‘Teftament, a work much wanted ; 
as the inhabitants of the Grey League were moilly ignorant of any but their own lan- 
guage, and could with difliculty comprehend the tranflation in the dialect of Engadina. 
It is remarkable, that this vcrfion, which was printed only forty-cight years after the 
Romanth of the Grey League became a written |inzuage, fhould {lill continue in ule; 
a proof either that the language has not reccived the fame degree of refinement as the 
Ladin, or that the firft perfons who wrote in this idiom took great pains to fettle the or- 
thography, and arrange the grammatical con{trudtion. 

The lift of books publifhed in this dialect are for the moft part, far inferior, both as 
to number and merit, to thofe written in the Ladin; for, excepting the two Gabricls, 
the Grey League has furnifhed few men who have diflinguifhed themfelves by fuperior 
learning. . 

A complete tranflation of the Bible was not given before the year 17183 it was 
publifhed at Coire, at the expence of the Clergy of the Grey League, and dedicated by 
the printer to George the Kirlt, who fent in return a prefent of fifty guincas. This 
fun being delivered to the printer, and claimed by him as his own property, occafioned 
alaw-f{uit between him and the editors: the latter, however, although in cquity they had 
the fole right, were never able to obtain any part of the donation. 
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LETTER XClergom pavib PENNANT B89, TO THE AUTHOR, * 


On tha Italian Bailliages of Switzerland. Journey from the Top of the 84. Cathard , 
Milan—The Levantine Valley, Belhnzone.—LocarnomTown and Lake of Lugana, 
~— Lago Maggiore. —Boromean Iands. 


SIR, : 
LITTLE is wanting to complete your defcription of Switzerland and its dependencies — 
that chafm ] now endeavour to fill up. Youth and inexperience mutt ferve as excufes 
__for errors and omiffions, Happy if this hafty fketch may excite the curiofity of youre — 
“ felf, or: any other traveller equally intelligent, whofe obfervations may amufe and in. 
ftruG mankind. The route which I here attempt to defcribe, is connected with your — 
work; a route which would afford fatisfaction to the curious of all nations who ‘take 
you as their guide. a a 

The highelt parts of the principal Alpine pafles are chiefly occupied by a {mall plain 
or bafon; as the St. Bernard, the Gemmi, the Splugen, and the St. Gothard, From ~ 
“the fummit of the St. Gothard I commenced my route on the ad of Auguit 1786, [. 
» followed the courfe of the Telino, which you mention in your letters; it paffes by the 
~ Capuchin convent, and is foon after joined by two other rills from the neighbouring. - 
- Mountains. Near this {pot the Levantine valley begins, and Switzerland, properly fo 
“called, may be Jaid to terminate. The defcent on the fide of Italy is much fteeper, the 
views more {avage and picturefque, than in the afcent from Urferen, and the road is. 
_conduéted with equal fkill, The majeftic fcenery is heightened by the Telino tumbling 
- in an almoft uninterrupted catara&t ; fometimes pent up in a narrow channel, or piercing’ 
~ its way through the remains of avalanches flill unmelted, though fully expofed to the . 
_-yays of a meridian fun, ‘Thefe enormous maffes obftruct the road; and workmen are 
continually employed in promoting their diffolution; as the aggregate of unmelted — 
“faows, fora few fummers, would bar all communication between Switzerland and Italy; 
“with fuch difficulty are the few pafles kept open ! aa 
After defcending rapidly for three miles through this fcene of diffolation, bounded 
onal fides by precipices, or impending rocks, the river foaming over blocks of gra- 
“nite, the ruins of the furrounding mountains; we crofled the Ponte Tremolo, or trem." 
- bling bridge; where the view enlarged, and extended over a verdant valley {prinkled 
with numerous houfes, a ae yee ees a 


' Airolo, the firft {mall burgh, ftands at the bottom of the fteep defcent; to the right | 
ds the paffage over mount Grias to Munfter in the Upper Valais, practicable only from 
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“the middle of July to O@ober, when three hundred horles tranfport weekly the chef. 
from the various parts of Switzerland 


: “ie boldnefs of execution might vie with the boafted, becaufe better known, Devii’s | 
Gs 

Fido is the refidence of the bailif, nominated by the canton of Uri. He remains in 
office four years, and his power is almoft unlimited. Unfortunate infurrections in 1712, 
andin 1755, have been attended with the lofs of the few remaining privileges ta & pede 
ple who ftruggled for liberty again{t democratic oppreffion *. : 

Giornico, called by the Germans Innis, is famous for the victory which 6oo Swifs 
gained, in 1478, over the troops of the Duke of Milan, amounting to 15,000 men; 
a victory which infured to the Swifs an honourable and advantageous peace. In this 
neighbourhood we firft perccived the effects of a fouthern fun, and a lefler elevation 
above the fea, by the frequent appearance of vineyards, and the walnut and chefnut- 
trees of avery large fize; the girth of feveral among the latter was not lefs than thirty 
feet. At Polegio, this bailliage ends. 

The Levantine Valley, or Valle Leventina, is fuppofed to retain, by its name, traces 
of the Leponsir, the ancient ‘inhabitants of the furrounding regions. Its length from 
the fummit of the paffage on the St. Gothard, is about eight leagues; the breadth very 
inconfiderable. The lower part is extremely populous, rich in paflurage, anit produces 
much hemp and flax In the neighbourhood of fuch lofty mountains, its clirnate mult 
be variable, and liable to frequent rains. To prevent thefe rains from damaging their 
crops, the inhabitants fufpend and dry the corn and grals on bars fupported by two 
high poles about fifteen fect afunder. ‘The houfes are entirely of wood, and have ex« 
ternally the appearance of Swifs cottages ; but a neglect of cleanlinefs proves the vici- 
nity and greater fimilarity to the Italians. ‘The Tefino is here joined by the Bromio, a. 
torrent which takes its rife in mount Uccello, or the Vogeliberg, near Splugen; a 
bridgeover it is the boundary of the two bailliages of thevalleys Levantine and Polefe, and 
leads into that of Riviera. The valley now becomes perfeétly flat, and of courfe fubject 
to violent inundations; the few villages are fcattered on the fides of the fteep moun. 
tains; belowall is defolate. Offogna, the refidence of the bailif, confifts only of a few 
houfes. The country foon improved: the ground rofe gently trom the bed of the 
river, when we came in fight of the beautiful town of Bellinzone, fituated in a delight- 
ful plain, encircled with ancient walls and battlements in good repair; to the right rife 
majeftically the ruins of an ancient caftle; to the left, {cparatcly embofomed in trees, 
are the caftles of the bailifs of the threc regent cantons, Uri, Schweitz, and Under- 
walden. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Swifs, at peace with the Houle of 
- Auttria, feem firft to have been ftimulated with the ambition of extending their domi. 
nions towards the fouth. In1qio, the whole H«lvctic body, excepting the canton of 
Bern, paffed their natural barriers, plundered the town of Domo d’Ofcella, aiid the 
adjacent country, and returned laden with fpoil to pafs the winter in their humble cot- 
tages. Elated by fuccefs, the enfuing fummer faw them again defcend into the plains 
of Italy, and ravage the duchy of Milan, then fubjeé to the Vifcontis; they again re.” 
tired, but without attempting to make afettlement. Bent on thefe enterpriks, we are 
not furprifed, that, in 1422, the three original cantons purchafed the town of Bellin. 
zone from its owners the counts of Sax; or that Philip Maria, duke of Milan, exs 
_erted himfelt to prevent from falling into their hands a town fo important, from its fituas 
tion and natural ftrength, to check their inroads, and cover his dominions. Having 

therefore taken pofleffion of it by force of arms, a body of 8000 Swifs pafled the Alps. 
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* The Levantine Valley was included in the canton and deparignent of Bellinzones 
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The forees of both nations met; the Italians were led on by Carmagnola; a bloody — 
battle enfued, of which both fides claimed the victory ; the Swifs retired with a ftand-_ 
ard taken from the enemy, who remained mafters of the town. | 

Excepting fome inroads, nothing of importance was again tranfacted to the fouth | 
till the year 1466, when Galeazzo Maria Sforza, the new duke of Milan, formed an 
alliance with his tranfalpine neighbours: the firft article was the ceffion of the Levan. .. 
tine Valley to the canton of Uri, for which he was annually to receive three hawks and _ 
a crols-bow. Yet ten years after, when Charles duke of Burgundy threatened the 
total deftruction of the republic by his powerful invafions, the treacherous duke of. 
Milan fent a body of troops to his afliftance, who were intercepted in the Vallais, and. 
worfted. On the difeat and death of Charles at the battle of Nancy, they again re-— 
folved to make an attempt on Bellinzone; but as the feafon was too far advanced to’ 
undertake the fiege, a body of 600 Swifs refolved to winter at Giornico. The duke 
colleGted an army of 15,000 men, and attacked them in their entrenchments, but was 
repulfed with the lofs of 1400 of his beft troops. The mountaineers were enriched 
with the fpoils ; but no regular attack was made on the object of their invafion. 

From this period the wars in which the Swifs engaged no ways concerned them- 
felves ; they facrificed their blood in foreign quarrels, and the contending parties made 
ufe of their fuperior valour to attempt or eflablifh conquefts in Italy. In 1500 the 
three cantons obtained what they had fo long contended for: the inhabitants of Bellin- 
zone, vexed by the frequent changes in the Milanefe, voluntarily furrendered to them. 
The French, when they had conquered the duchy, in vain reclaimed it ; the Swils re- 
tained poffeflion ; and the feven Italian bailliages were formally ceded to them by Maxi- 
nvilian Sforza, in gratitude for their having reinftated him in the ducal feat. Courted 
or feared by all patties, thofe valuable territories were confirmed to them by the French, 
and finally by the Houle of Auftria. 

The bailif remains in office two years; he is nominated reciprocally by the three 
cantons, and is generally removed from Riviera the poore(t, to Bellinzone * the moft 
lucrative of the three governments. An appeal hes from his decifion to the fyndicate, 
and from that court to the three cantons: in ecclefiaftical affairs, the inhabitants are» 
cognizable to the bifhop of Como, excepting three parifhes. Moft of the natives un- 
derftand Italian, but the language is a corrupt German. ; 

The interior of Bellinzone by no means correfponds with its external beauty and fitu- 
ation; the ftreets are narrow, and the houfes ill built. We continued our journey 
fouth on the banks of the Vefino, which we croffed in a bad ferry : that river is here in- 
creafed to a confiderable fize, by the numerous additions it has reccived in its ¢ourfe, 
particularly from the Mufa, a torrent which takes its rife in the St. Bernardin, and flow- 


ing down the Val Mafox, forms a junction above Bellinzone. The valley is level, and — 


_ Taid wafte by numerous torrents; the road runs along the fides of the hills through | 
continued vinyards. We procceded at the foot of the weftern chain of hills; a fimi- 


lar ridge bounds the view to the eaft, both clothed to their fumits with woods of chef. 
“mut and walnut trees, half concealing frequent {pires and numerous hamlets. Betore us _ 
the vicw extended to a part of the Milanefe, over the lake of Locarno, or Lago Mag- 


giore. Having reached its north wellern extremity, we coafted its banks for two or | 
three miles; and arrived at the town from which it derives its name. 


* Thefe three Lailieyes are fa the new divifion confolidatcd into the canton or department of Bel- 


. Usgone. 
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Locarno contains about 1500 inhabitants. Part of the town is built on*plawzas in. 
form of a crefcent with two wings; in front is a row of trees, and the public walk: “ 
the old part of the town is dirty, and the ftreets narrow. It contains three convents, 
and a {mall Francifcan monaftery, perched on a rock overhanging the valley, and come ° 
manding a fuperb view of the lake and its magnificent boundaries. The canopy, i 
the church of the Capuchins, deferves to be mentioned for its beautiful execution; it fs 
of ftraw-work, and almoft rivals velvet and gold fringe. . 

Of the four tranfalpine bailliages which belong to the twelve cantons, Lugano holds 
thé principal rank, Locarno * the fecond. The governor, or commiffary as he is called,’ 
is fent in fucceffion by all the cantons except Appenzel ; he remains in office two year's; 
in criminal affairs his decifion is abfolute; in civil, an appeal lies to the annual fyndie 
cate from the regent cantons, and from thence to the Helvetic body affembled at the 
dict. ‘The emoluments of this poft are not great ; but the profits unfortunately depend. 
too much on the virtue of the man, as they arife principally from fines exacted for crt 
minal offences. ‘The people enjoy fome privileges, and hold an annual affembly in the 
month of January, in which they ele&t twenty counfellors; twelve out of the town, 
three from Afcona, the remainder from the country at large. Thefe counicliors have 
the charge of watching over the interefts of the republic, as far as does not interfere 
with the fuperior powers, of fettling the public expences, afd of raifing the fupplies 
paid to the governor. Thefe bailliages do not produce corn fufficient for their domeftic : 
confumption ; that grain is furnifhed by treaty from the duchy of Milan, and is weekly 
imported from Livino, a village on the oppofite fhore. The chief food of the peafants 
is a cake made with maize and millet ; the inhabitants on the banks of the lake are well 
fupplied with fith. 

The fifheries give employment toa great number of hands, although they are in fome 
degree fubject to monopolies. In the months of May and Junc, from 200 to 250 lb. 
weight are taken ina day: trout of go lb. and perch of g lb. are found in the lake. 

In 1555, the doctrines of the reformation had made confderable progrefs in thefe 
parts: but the Catholic cantons, at the general dict, obtained an edi, that thofe who 
refufed to return to the ancient faith fhould quit the town and province. Numbers, 
thus driven from their native country, were received with open artis by the canton of 
Zuric, which was benefited by their indultry, and owes to them the introduction of the 
filk manufactures. 

Locarno was once fituated on the lake, and had a port capable of recciving large 
barks: at prefent it ftands at the diftance of a quarter of a mile; a circumf{lance owing 
to the accumulation of fand brouglit down by the torrent Maggia. 

The little voyage from hence to Magadino is delightful: we croded the upper part 
of the lake in an hour; the banks of this noble piece of water me boldly, and are well 
wooded; Locarno jormsa fine objc dt, to the fouth is the opening into the Val Mageta, 
terminated by mountains covered with ctornal fnow. The fpot where we landcd cons 
fifts only of a few feattered houfes, for the purpofe of receiving the merchandile, whieh 
is put on“fhore and fent on horfes to Bellinzone. Old Magadino #- more inland, and 
owed its oriyin to the vicinity of the lake, the retiring of which has cauled its ruin. 
From thence the road winds up the fteep fides of the mountain Cencro, through woods: 
of walnut and chefnut trees, interfperfed with oak and holly ; on the fummit of the pat 
fage is a {mall oval plain, the boundary of the bailliages of Locarno and taugano. Quy 


# 
* Thefe two builliages of Lugano and Locarno, together with thofe o” Val Miusg'o, Mendiicio, and 
Baleina, are formed into the canton or department of Lugarw. 
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